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FOREWORD 


Two  hundred  years  ago,  our  founding  fathers  authorized  the  outfitting  of 
our  nation's  first  naval  vessels.  Since  that  time,  history  has  recorded  the 
valiant  service  of  many  great  Americans  dedicated  to  protecting  our  sea  lanes 
and  defending  our  freedom.  They  helped  foster  the  great  traditions — the  funda- 
mentals— upon  which  we  continue  to  build  our  Navy  today. 

The  sea  and  the  freedom  to  use  it  have  always  been  of  vital  importance  to 
Americans.  Early  in  the  Revolution,  American  leadership  sorely  missed  having 
a naval  capability.  General  George  Washington  realized  this  when  he  had  10,000 
British  troops  under  siege  at  Boston  and  could  not  prevent  them  from  supplying 
themselves  by  sea,  nor  could  he  prevent  their  escape  by  sea.  He  later  commented 
in  a letter  to  Marquis  de  Lafayette  "It  follows  then  as  certain  as  night  succeeds 
day,  that  without  a decisive  naval  force  we  can  do  nothing  definitive,  and  with 
it  everything  honorable  and  glorious." 

Learning  this  first  lesson  in  sea  power.  General  Washington  outfitted  small 
private  ships  to  capture  British  powder  and  munitions  at  sea.  In  all, 
"Washington's  Navy"  took  55  prizes  before  the  Continental  Congress  formed  a Naval 
Committee  and  began  to  shape  a Continental  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 

On  13  October  1775,  the  Navy  was  officially  formed,  and  on  5 January  the 
following  year  the  first  Continental  Navy  squadron  put  to  sea.  It  consisted  of 
eight  ships,  mounted  with  a total  of  114  guns.  John  Paul  Jones,  aboard  the  first 
RANGER,  whose  exploits  are  chronicled  in  this  volume,  epitomized  fighting  spirit 
at  sea.  As  the  young  nation  found  its  sea  legs  during  the  Revolution,  the  perfor- 
mance of  Continental  Navy  ships  and  men  set  a model  for  excellence  by  American 
Navy  men  and  ships  for  all  time  to  come.  Only  the  names  would  change. 

By  1785,  the  Continental  Navy  had  been  disbanded  and  all  warships  sold.  Yet, 
whenever  the  Navy  was  allowed  to  be  whittled  down  in  size  and  resources,  a situa- 
tion would  arise  wherein  strength  at  sea  would  again  become  vital  to  our  nation. 
Whether  our  enemies  were  the  pirates  from  the  Barbary  coasts  of  Africa,  the 
British  Navy  in  the  War  of  1812,  Confederate  sailors  in  our  own  Civil  War,  the 
Spanish  Navy  in  the  Spanish-American  War,  the  powerful  Japanese  and  German  fleets, 
or  the  communists  of  North  Korea  or  Vietnam,  the  U.S.  Navy  has  been  called  to 
respond . 

The  rich  history  documented  by  these  volumes  of  the  Dictionary  of  American 
Naval  Fighting  Ships  is  only  exceeded  by  the  magnificent  legacy  left  by  those  who 
have  served  in  them.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  every  American  to  insure  the 
strength  of  our  men  and  ships  as  we  chart  the  course  for  our  next  200  years. 


J.  L.  HOLLOWAY  III 
Admiral,  U.  S.  Navy 
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INTRODUCTION 


As  in  the  previous  five  volumes  of  this  series, 
this  work  presents  historical  information  on 
ships  commissioned  in  the  United  States  Navy 
since  its  beginnings  200  years  ago  today.  In- 
cluded are  ships  of  all  sizes  and  types:  those 
renowned  for  great  accomplishments  in  war 
and  peace  and  those  whose  contributions  have 
received  little  notice.  This  volume  covers  ships 
whose  names  start  with  the  letters  “R”  and 
“S”,  and  in  the  case  of  submarines,  the  “R 
Boats”  and  the  “S  Boats.”  Appendices  provide 
data  on  submarine  chasers  and  Eagle  boats, 
two  types  initially  designed  for  antisubmarine 
operations  in  World  War  I. 

As  the  nation  commemorates  its  Bicenten- 
nial, it  is  particularly  fitting  to  note  ships  which 
served  in  the  Continental  Navy  during  the 
American  Revolution.  Among  those  in  this 
volume  are  the  frigate  Raleigh  which,  enroute 
to  France  in  the  service  of  the  American  Com- 
missioners, captured  several  prizes  and  engaged 
and  severely  damaged  the  British  sloop-of-war 
Druid.  Another  Raleigh  would  fight  under  Ad- 
miral Dewey  in  the  Battle  of  Manila  Bay.  A 
later  namesake,  a four-stack  light  cruiser, 
would  see  action  in  World  War  II. 

The  Continental  frigate  Randolph  was  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Nicholas  Biddle  when 
she  blew  up  during  her  heroic  engagement  with 
a vastly  superior  opponent,  ship-of-the-line 
Yarmouth.  An  aircraft  carrier  bearing  the 
same  name  would  see  action  in  World  War  II. 

The  Continental  brig  Reprisal  was  com- 
manded by  one  of  the  most  enterprising,  cour- 
ageous, and  resourceful  of  the  Continental  cap- 
tains, Lambert  Wickes.  In  one  operation, 
Reprisal  convoyed  thirteen  merchant  ships  to 
the  West  Indies,  seizing  three  prizes  enroute 
and  fighting  an  engagement  with  a British 
man-of-war  before  delivering  the  first  Ameri- 
can commercial  and  naval  agent  to  Martinique. 
Later  Reprisal  carried  Benjamin  Franklin  and 


his  mission  to  France.  Operating  out  of  France, 
Wickes,  in  Reprisal,  was  the  first  American 
captain  to  bring  the  war  to  British  home 
waters.  Starting  in  January  1777,  he  operated 
out  of  France  for  ten  months,  capturing  ships 
and  sending  British  marine  insurance  rates 
soaring. 

Another  extremely  successful  Continental 
captain  in  these  waters  was  Gustavus  Conyng- 
ham.  First  in  the  lugger  Surprize  and  then  in 
the  cutter  Revenge,  he  raided  shipping  in  the 
North  Sea  and  Eastern  Atlantic,  capturing 
many  prizes. 

Ranger  earned  fame  under  Captain  John 
Paul  Jones  when  he  sailed  her  into  the  Irish 
Sea,  attacked  the  coasts  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  and  in  a “warm,  close  and  obsti- 
nate” action  captured  the  British  sloop-of-war 
Drake.  The  French  return  of  Ranger’s  gun 
salute  in  Quiberon  Bay  was  the  first  recogni- 
tion of  the  stars  and  stripes. 

Racehorse,  Surprise,  and  Repulse  fought  with 
the  combined  forces  of  the  Continental  and 
Pennsylvania  navies  in  the  attempt  to  block 
the  passage  of  the  stronger  British  naval  force 
up  the  Delaware  River  to  Philadelphia. 

The  Continental  sloop-of-war  Saratoga,  com- 
manded by  the  valiant  Captain  John  Young, 
was  the  first  of  six  United  States  Navy  ships 
to  bear  the  name.  As  the  flagship  of  Commo- 
dore Thomas  Macdonough,  a later  Saratoga, 
although  sustaining  heavy  casualties,  would 
fight  the  decisive  action  that  achieved  victory 
in  the  Battle  of  Lake  Champlain  during  the 
War  of  1812.  Another  Saratoga  was  the  sec- 
ond aircraft  carrier,  following  converted  collier 
Langley.  This  Saratoga  would  figure  promi- 
nently in  the  development  of  carrier  aviation. 
Later,  she  would  see  action  in  World  War  II. 

Brief  histories  of  1,563  ships,  spanning  the 
period  from  1775  through  the  Vietnam  War, 
are  to  be  found  in  this  volume.  The  notable 
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activities  of  these  ships  are  far  too  many  to 
provide  an  adequate  sampling  in  this  intro- 
duction. Special  mention  should  be  made,  how- 
ever, of  the  submarines,  for  the  number  cov- 
ered are  many  more  than  in  any  other  of  the 
volumes  of  this  series.  Skipjack,  commanded 
by  Lieutenant  Chester  W.  Nimitz,  was  the  first 
United  States  submarine  to  have  diesel  engines. 
Swordfish  was  the  first  submarine  to  sink  a 
Japanese  ship  in  World  War  II.  Many  others 
played  key  roles  on  the  path  to  victory  in  the 
Pacific.  Nuclear-powered  Skate  and  Seadragon 
made  polar  transits,  surfacing  at  the  North 
Pole. 

This  volume  was  made  possible  by  the  con- 
tribution of  many  individuals.  Completed  under 
the  supervision  of  successive  branch  heads, 
Commanders  Clayton  F.  Johnson,  Earl  Mann, 
Russell  Hurd,  and  Richard  T.  Speer,  the  work 
is  primarily  the  product  of  the  Ships’  Histories 
Branch  of  the  Navy  History  Division,  Naval 
Historical  Center.  Commander  Speer  deserves 
special  credit.  When  he  reported  in  March  1973, 
only  about  a third  of  the  histories  had  been 
written.  In  addition  to  his  able  supervision,  he 
has  also  helped  in  many  ways,  such  as  in  re- 
viewing and  rewriting  and  in  participating 
directly  in  the  editing.  His  competent  assistant, 
Lieutenant  Commander  David  C.  Belton,  also 
contributed  greatly  to  the  project. 

The  writing  started  when  Volume  V went  to 
press  in  the  fall  of  1969.  At  that  time,  the 
editor,  James  L.  Mooney,  and  seven  historians 
worked  on  the  Dictionary.  Within  a year,  cuts 
in  the  personnel  allowance  of  the  Naval  His- 
torical Center  reduced  the  number  to  two — 
Mr.  Mooney  and  his  assistant,  Mary  L. 
Loughlin.  When  Miss  Loughlin  transferred  to 
another  branch,  Raymond  A.  Mann  came  on 
board  as  her  replacement.  Others  in  the  Ships’ 
Histories  Branch  assisted  whenever  their  work- 
loads permitted.  John  C.  Reilly  was  particu- 
larly helpful.  His  extensive  knowledge  of  naval 
history  was  of  inestimable  value  in  clarifying 
facets  of  history  presenting  difficulties,  and  he 
also  aided  in  selecting  and  captioning  illustra- 
tions. Roland  S.  Kennerly’s  part-time  efforts 
produced  many  of  the  histories  in  the  later 
stages  of  the  effort.  First  when  on  duty  in  the 
branch  and  later  under  contract  as  a civilian, 


Lieutenant  (junior  grade)  Christopher  Town- 
send wrote  the  histories  of  many  of  the  sub- 
marines. Following  extensive  research,  Sam- 
uel L.  Morison  compiled  the  first  drafts  of  the 
appendices  on  submarine  chasers  and  Eagle 
boats.  Theresa  M.  Schuster  typed  most  of  the 
copy,  rapidly  and  accurately,  detecting  and 
eliminating  many  potential  errors.  Sandy 
Malady  typed  many  of  the  manuscripts  for  the 
“R”  ships. 

The  late  Michael  Rock,  Radioman  First 
Class,  deserves  special  recognition.  Mike 
started  as  a summer  reservist  on  a fortnight’s 
active  duty.  His  value  was  so  great  that  he 
subsequently  served  two  six-month  tours  of 
duty  at  the  Naval  History  Division.  Highly 
competent  and  always  a “team  player,”  Mike 
has  been  sorely  missed. 

Reservists  on  temporary  active  duty  wrote 
a number  of  the  ship  histories.  We  are  particu- 
larly grateful  for  the  scholarly  contributions 
of  Commander  Ernest  Post,  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander John  P.  Gower,  Lieutenant  Commander 
William  R.  Johnson,  II,  Lieutenant  Stephen  S. 
Roberts,  Lieutenant  (junior  grade)  Dale  G. 
Potts,  Yeoman  First  Class  Frederick  C. 
Wiesner,  Jr.,  and  Personnelman  Second  Class 
Bill  L.  Turpen.  Besides  willing  hands,  they 
brought  us  enthusiasm,  new  insights,  and  fresh 
perpsectives.  We  numbered  their  talents  among 
our  greatest  resources.  Other  Reserves  made 
contributions  during  two  week  tours. 

A number  of  individuals  of  other  branches 
of  the  Naval  History  Division  were  especially 
helpful.  Dr.  William  James  Morgan,  who  heads 
the  Historical  Research  Branch  and  is  the  Edi- 
tor of  Naval  Documents  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution, was  generous  with  his  counsel.  Dr. 
Dean  C.  Allard  and  his  capable  assistants  in 
the  Operational  Archives  Branch,  Bernard  F. 
Cavalcante,  Barbara  A.  Gilmore,  Kathleen  M. 
Lloyd,  and  Mae  C.  Seaton  were  ingenious  in 
ferreting  out  documents  containing  elusive  but 
necessary  bits  of  information.  Walter  B.  Green- 
wood, Frederick  Meigs,  and  James  Smith  of  the 
Navy  Department  Library  proved  most  helpful 
in  making  the  library’s  valuable  resources 
available  to  the  Dictionary  staff.  Agnes  Hoover 
of  the  Photographic  Section  of  the  Curator 
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Branch  worked  miracles  in  obtaining  the  pic- 
tures that  enhance  the  work. 

Finally,  we  owe  a debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
members  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy’s  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Naval  History.  Their  en- 
couragement lent  added  incentive  to  those 


tackling  this  imposing  task.  Their  suggestions 
were  welcome  and  extremely  valuable. 

EDWIN  B.  HOOPER 
Vice  Admiral,  USN  {Ret.) 
Director  of  Naval  History 

13  October  1975 
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Two  centuries  of  American  history  and  of  naval  development  are  sP^ed  by  ^ 

South  Carolina  and  the  nuclear-powered  guided-missile  cruiser  USS  South  Carolina  (CGN  37),  commissio 

in  1975. 
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ABBREVIATIONS  AND  SYMBOLS 


A — alternating  current  generator, 
a. — armament. 

AA — antiaircraft. 

AB — crane  ship. 

ABD — advance  base  dock. 

ABDA — American-British-Dutch-Australian  Command. 
ABSD — advance  base  section  dock. 

A/C — Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

AC— collier, 
ac. — aircraft. 

ACM — auxiliary  mine  layer.. 

ACR — armored  cruiser. 

ACV — auxiliary  aircraft  carrier;  or  tender. 

Act. — acting. 

AD — destroyer  tender. 

ADG — degaussing  ship. 

AE — ammunition  ship. 

A.E.F. — American  Expeditionary  Force  (World  War  I) ; 

or  Allied  Expeditionary  Force  (World  War  II). 
AEW — airborne  early  warning  (radar  picket  system) . 

AF — store  ship. 

AFD — auxiliary  floating  dock. 

AFDB — large  auxiliary  floating  dry  dock  (nsp.). 

AFDL — -small  auxiliary  floating  dry  dock  (nsp.). 

AFDM — medium  auxiliary  floating  dry  dock  (nsp.). 

AFS — combat  store  ship. 

AG — miscellaneous  auxiliary. 

AGB — icebreaker. 

AGC — general  communications  vessel ; or  amphibious 
force  flagship  (now  LCC). 

AGD — seagoing  dredge. 

AGDE — escort  research  ship. 

AGEH — hydrofoil  research  ship. 

AGER — environmental  research  ship. 

AGF — miscellaneous  command  ship. 

AGL — lighthouse  tender. 

AGM — missile  range  instrumentation  ship. 

AGMR — major  communications  relay  ship. 

AGOR — oceanographic  research  ship. 

AGP — motor  torpedo  boat  tender. 

AGR — radar  picket  ship. 

AGS — surveying  ship. 

AGSC — coastal  survey  ship. 

AGSL — satellite  launching  ship. 

AGSS — auxiliary  submarine. 

AGTR — technical  research  ship. 

AH — hospital  ship. 

AHP — evacuation  hospital  ship. 

AK — cargo  ship. 

AKA — attack  cargo  ship  (now  LKA). 

AKD — cargo  ship,  dock ; or  deep-hold  cargo  ship. 

AKI — general  stores  issue  ship. 

AKL — light  cargo  ship. 

AKN — net  cargo  ship. 

AKS — stores  issue  ship. 

AK(SS) — cargo  submarine. 

AKV — cargo  ship  and  aircraft  ferry. 

AKR — vehicle  cargo  ship. 

AL — lightship. 

ALCo — American  Locomotive  Co.,  Auburn,  N.Y. 

AM — mine  sweeper. 

AMh — mine  sweeper,  harbor. 

A Me — coastal  mine  sweeper. 

Am-Int — American  International  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
Hog  Island,  Pa. 


AMS — motor  mine  sweeper. 

AMCU — coastal  mine  sweeper  (underwater  locator)  ; dr 
mine  hunter. 

AN — net  laying  ship  (now  ANL). 

ANL — net  laying  ship  (formerly  AN). 

ANZAC — Australian-New  Zealand  Force. 

AO — oiler;  or  fuel  oil  tanker. 

AOE — fast  combat  support  ship. 

AOG — gasoline  tanker. 

AOR — replenishment  oiler. 

AOSS — submarine  oiler. 

AP — transport. 

APA — attack  transport  (now  LPA) ; or  animal  trans- 
port. 

APB — self-propelled  barracks  ship ; or  artillery  barge. 
APb — base  repair  ship. 

APC — cavalry  transport;  or  small  coastal  transport 
(formerly  A Pc) . 

A PD — high  speed  transport. 

APF — administrative  flagship. 

APG — supporting  gunnery  ship. 

APH — transport  fitted  for  evacuation  of  wounded. 

APL — barracks  craft  (nsp.). 

APM — mechanized  artillery  transport. 

APN — nonmechanized  artillery  transport. 

APP — troop  barge,  class  A. 

APR — rescue  transport. 

APS — mine  laying  submarine;  or  transport,  submarine. 
APSS — transport,  submarine. 

APT — troop  barge,  class  B. 

APV — transport  and  aircraft  ferry. 

APY— giant  “Y”  boat. 

AR — repair  ship. 

ARB — battle  damage  repair  ship. 

ARC — cable  repairing  ship. 

ARD — auxiliary  repair  dock  (nsp.). 

ARDC — auxiliary  repair  dock,  concrete. 

ARDM — medium  auxiliary  repair  dry  dock  (nsp.). 

ARG — internal  combustion  engine  repair  ship. 

ARH — heavy-hull  repair  ship. 

ARL — landing  craft  repair  ship. 

ARM — heavy  machinery  repair  ship. 

ARS — salvage  ship. 

ARSD — salvage  lifting  ship. 

ARST — salvage  craft  tender. 

ARV — aircraft  repair  ship. 

ARVA — aircraft  repair  ship  (aircraft). 

ARVE — aircraft  repair  ship  (engine). 

ARVH — aircraft  repair  ship  (helicopter). 

AS — submarine  tender. 

ASPB — assault  support  patrol  boat. 

ASR — submarine  rescue  ship. 

AS  ROC — antisubmarine  rocket. 

ASS  A — cargo  submarine. 

ASSP — transport  submarine. 

ASW — antisubmarine  warfare. 

AT — ocean  tug. 

ATA — auxiliary  ocean  tug. 

ATC — armored  troop  carrier. 

ATF — fleet  ocean  tug. 

ATL — tank  landing  craft. 

Atlas — Atlas  Imperial  Diesel  Engine  Co.,  Mattoon,  111. 
ATO — ocean  tug,  old. 

ATR — rescue  tug. 

ATS — salvage  tug. 
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aux. — auxiliary. 

AV — seaplane  tender. 

AVB — advance  aviation  base  ship. 

AVC — large  catapult  lighter. 

AVD — seaplane  tender  (destroyer). 

AV G — aircraft  escort  vessel, 
avgas — aviation  gasoline. 

AVM — guided  missile  ship. 

AVP — small  seaplane  tender. 

AVR — aircraft  rescue  vessel. 

A VS — aviation  supply  ship. 

AVT — auxiliary  aircraft  transport. 

AW — distilling  ship. 

AWK — water  tanker. 

AZ — airship  tender  (lighter  than  air). 

B — The  letter  “B”  used  as  a prefix  to  a hull  number 
indicates  that  the  ship  was  built  by  the  United 
States  for  a British  Commonwealth  Navy, 
b. — beam. 

BAK — British  cargo  ship. 

BB — battleship. 

BBG — guided  missile  capital  ship, 
bbls. — barrels. 

B.C. — British  Columbia. 

BLM — ballistic  intercontinental  missile. 

BDE — British  escort  ship. 

Beth-Alam — Bethlehem-Alameda  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Ala- 
meda, Calif. 

Beth-Fair — Bethlehem-Fairfield  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Beth-Hing — Bethlehem-Hingham  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Hing- 
ham,  Mass. 

BethPac-SanP — Bethlehem  Pacific  Coast  Steel  Corp., 
San  Pedro,  Calif. 

BethPac-SanF — Bethlehem  Pacific  Coast  Steel  Corp., 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

BethSb-Wilm — Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Beth-Spar — Bethelem-Sparrows  Point  Shipyard,  Inc., 
Sparrows  Point,  Md. 

BethSt^Balt — Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Shipbuilding  Div., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Beth-Bklyn — Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Shipbuilding  Div., 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

BethSt-Quin — Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Shipbuilding  Div., 
Quincy,  Mass. 

BethSt-Stat — Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Shipbuilding  Div., 
Staten  Island,  N.Y. 

Bg — barge. 

bhp. — brake  horsepower, 
blr. — breach-loading  rifle. 

BM — monitor. 

bom — “builders  old  measurement.” 
bp. — between  perpendiculars  (length). 

Bt. — boat. 


btry — battery. 

Buda — Buda  Diesel  Engine  Co. 

BUEXP — Bureau  Express  Boiler. 

Buff-B — Buffalo  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Buff-E — Buffalo  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 

BUMODT — Bureau-modified  Thornycroft  boiler. 
BUR4DR — Bureau-4-Drum  Boiler. 

Busch — Busch  Sulzer  Brothers  Diesel  Engine  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

BUSHIPS— Bureau  of  Ships  (now  NSSC). 

BW — Babcock  & Wilcox  Co.,  Boiler  Div.,  Barberton, 

Ohio. 

BWA — Babcock  & Wilcox  Co.,  header-type  boiler. 
BWA3DR — Babcock  & Wilcox  3-drum  express-type 
boiler. 

BWHDR — Babcock  & Wilcox  header-type  boiler. 

B.W.I. — British  West  Indies. 

BWSHC — Babcock  & Wilcox  superheat  control  boiler. 
BWSX — Babcock  & Wilcox  sectional  express  boiler. 
BW2DR — Babcock  & Wilcox  2-drum  boiler. 

BW2DRD — Babcock  & Wilcox  2-drum  D-type  boiler. 
BW2DSU — Babcock  & Wilcox  2-drum  single-uptake 
boiler. 


C — protected  cruiser. 

CA — heavy  cruiser. 

CAG — guided  missile  heavy  cruiser, 
cal. — caliber. 

CAP — combat  air  patrol, 
car. — carronade. 

CB — large  cruiser. 

C/B — Cooper  Bessemer. 

CBC — large  tactical  command  ship. 

CC — battle  cruiser ; or  command  ship. 

C/C — controlled-circulation  boiler. 

CCB — command  and  control  boat. 

CCS — Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

C/E — Combustion  Engineering  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
CED — Combustion  Engineering  D-type  boiler. 

CEH — Cummins  Engine  Co.  Inc. 

CEHDR — Combustion  Engineering  header-type  boiler. 
CENTO — Central  Treaty  Organization. 

CE2DR — Combustion  Engineering  2-drum  boiler. 
CE2DRD — Combustion  Engineering  2-drum  D-type 
boiler. 

CF — flying-deck  cruiser. 

CFC — controlled  forced  circulation. 

CG — guided  missile  cruiser. 

CGC — Coast  Guard  cutter. 

CGN — guided  missile  cruiser  (nuclear  propulsion) . 

CH — Cutler-Hammer. 

Char — Naval  Shipyard,  Charleston,  S.C.  (formerly 
Navy  Yard,  Charleston). 

Chry — Chrysler  Corp. 

CinCLant — Commander  in  Chief,  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet. 
CinCPac — Commander  in  Chief,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet. 

CIW — Columbian  Iron  Works,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CL — light  cruiser, 
cl. — class. 

CLAA — Antiaircraft  light  cruiser. 

CIBt — canal  boat. 

CLC — tactical  command  ship. 

CLG — guided  missile  light  cruiser. 

CLK — cruiser  hunter-killer  ship. 

CM — mine  layer. 

CMc — coastal  mine  layer. 

CMC — Continental  Motors  Corp. 

CNO — Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

C.O. — commanding  officer. 

compos. — composite  drive  (2  diesel  engines,  electric 
drive;  2 diesel  engines,  geared  drive;  hydraulic 
couple) . 

const. — construction, 
cont. — continued. 

Cor. — corvette, 
cpl. — complement. 

Craig — Craig  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Cramp — Wm.  Cramp  & Sons  Ship  & Engine  Building 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Cres — Crescent  Shipyard,  Elizabethport,  N.J. 

CS — scout  cruiser. 

CSA — Confederate  States  Army. 

CSN — Confederate  States  Navy. 

CSS — Confederate  States  Ship. 

CTB — coastal  torpedo  boat. 

CTF — Commander  Task  Force. 

CTG — Commander  Task  Group. 

Ctr. — cutter. 

CTU — Commander  Task  Unit. 

Cur. — Curtis-type  turbine. 

CV — aircraft  carrier. 

CVA — attack  aircraft  carrier. 

CVAN — attack  aircraft  carrier  (nuclear  propulsion). 
CVB — large  aircraft  carrier. 

CVE — escort  aircraft  carrier. 

CVHA — assault  helicopter  aircraft  carrier. 

CVL — small  aircraft  carrier. 

CVS — antisubmarine  warfare  support  aircraft  carrier; 

or  seaplane  carrier. 

CVT — training  aircraft  carrier. 

CVU — utility  aircraft  carrier. 

Cwt. — hundred  weight. 
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C. Z. — Canal  Zone. 

DANFS — Dictionary  of  American  Naval  Fighting  Ships. 
DASH — drone  antisubmarine  helicopter, 
dcp. — depth  charge  projector. 

dcp.  (hh.) — depth  charge  projector  ( hedgehog- type ) . 
dct. — depth  charge  track. 

D D — destroyer, 
dd. — drydock. 
d/d — diesel  direct. 

DDC — corvette. 

ddd. — diesel  direct  drive. 

DDE — antisubmarine  destroyer. 

DDG — guided  missile  destroyer. 

DDR — radar  picket  destroyer. 

DE — escort  ship, 
d/e — diesel  electric. 

DEC — control  escort  vessel, 
ded. — diesel  electric  drive. 

DEG — guided  missile  escort  ship. 

DeL — De  Laval  Steam  Turbine  Co.,  Trenton,  N.J. 
DeL-FB — De  Laval  & Farrel-Birmingham. 

DeL-Falk — De  Laval  & Falk. 

DeL-GE — De  Laval  & General  Electric. 

DeL-Wes — De  Laval  & Westinghouse. 

DER — radar  picket  escort  ship, 
de/r — diesel-electric  reduction, 
derd. — diesel  electric  reduction  drive. 

des.  — design. 

DesDiv — Destroyer  Division. 

DesRon — Destroyer  Squadron. 

det.  — diesel  electric  tandem  motor  drive. 

DEW — Distant  Early  Warning  System  (a  radar  net- 
work across  upper  North  America), 
dgd. — diesel  geared  drive. 

Diehl — Diehl  Manufacturing  Co.,  Bridgeport,  N.Y. 
div. — division. 

DL — frigate. 

DLG — guided  missile  frigate. 

DLGN — guided  missile  frigate  (nuclear  propulsion), 
dlt. — double  reduction-locked  train. 

DM — destroyer  minelayer;  or  light  minelayer  (now 
MMD) . 

DMS — high-speed  mine  sweeper;  or  destroyer  mine- 
sweeper. 

DMZ — Demilitarized  Zone. 

dp. — displacement;  or  dual  purpose  (guns). 

dph. — depth  of  hold. 

dr. — draft. 

D. r. — Dahlgren  rifle. 

drd. — diesel  reduction  drive. 

D.sb. — Dahlgren  smoothbore. 

EAG — experimental  miscellaneous  auxiliary. 

EBCo — Electric  Boat  Co.,  Groton,  Conn. 

ED — Electric  Dynamic  Co.,  Bayonne,  N.J. 
ehp. — estimated  horse  power. 

EIWHDR — Edgemoor  Iron  Works  header-type  boiler. 

Ell — Elliot  Motor  Co.,  Jeannette,  Pa. 

EllMach — Ellicott  Machine  Corp.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
ElSpecCo — Electric  Specialty  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn, 
eng. — engine, 
enl. — enlisted. 

Enter — Enterprise  Engine  and  Foundry  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

ew. — extreme  width  of  flight  deck, 
ex — former. 

Exide — Exide  Electric  Storage  Battery  Corp.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
exp. — expansion, 
f. — full  load  (displacement). 

Falk-DeL — Falk  & De  Laval. 

Falk-FB — Falk  & Farrel-Birmingham. 

Falk-GE — Falk  & General  Electric. 

Falk-Wes — Falk  & Westinghouse. 

FAST — Fast  At  Sea  Transfer  equipment. 

FB — Farrel-Birmingham  Co.,  N.Y. 

FB-Falk — Farrel-Birmingham  & Falk. 

FB-Wes — Farrel-Birmingham  & Westinghouse. 

FDL — fast  deployment  logistics  ship. 


Fed — Federal  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co.,  Kearny,  N.J. 
Fiat — Fiab-San  Giorgio  Ltd.,  Turin,  Italy. 

FltBtry — floating  battery. 

FM — Fairbanks  Morse  diesel,  reverse  gear  drive  (man- 
ufactured by  Fairbanks  Morse  & Co.,  Beloit, 
Wis.). 

Fore — Fore  River  Ship  and  Engine  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass. 

Fr. — Frigate. 

FRAM — Fleet  Rehabilitation  And  Modernization. 

FSch. — F.  Schihau  Gmbh.,  Elbing,  Germany, 
f.t. — fire-tube  (Scotch-type  boiler). 

FW — Foster  Wheeler  Corp.,  Mountaintop,  Pa. 

FWA3DR — Foster  Wheeler  3-Drum  Express-Type 
Boiler. 

FWH — Foster  Wheeler  Header-Type  Boiler. 

FWPFS — Foster  Wheeler  Pressure-Fixed  Superchargd 
Boiler. 

FWSFD — Foster  Wheeler  Single-Furnace  D-Type 
Boiler. 

FWSHC — Foster  Wheeler  Superheat  Control  Boiler. 
FW2DR — Foster  Wheeler  2-Drum  Boiler. 

FW2DRS — Fister  Wheeler  2-Drum  Superheat  Control 
Boiler, 
gal. — gallon. 

Gbt. — gunboat, 
gd. — gundeck. 

GDEB-Grot — General  Dynamics  Corp.,  Electric  Boat 
Div.,  Groton,  Conn. 

GDEB-Quinn — General  Dynamics  Corp.,  Electric  Boat 
Div.,  Quincy,  Mass. 

GE — General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.Y. 
gen. — generator. 

G.g. — Gatling  gun. 

GM — General  Motors  Corp.,  Cleveland  Diesel  Division, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Gond — gondola. 

Gould — Gould  Storage  Battery  Co.,  Trenton,  N.J. 
gr. — gross  (tonnage). 

Gulf — Gulf  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Chickasaw,  Ala. 

Gy — galley. 

Hall-S — Hall-Scott. 

HBM — His  (Her)  Britannic  Majesty’s, 
helo. — helicopter. 

Here — Hercules  Motor  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

HH — Harlan  and  Hollingsworth  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
HUMS — His  Imperial  Japanese  Majesty’s  Ship. 

HL — R.  L.  Hawthorne,  Leslie  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  England. 

HMAS — His  (Her)  Majesty’s  Australian  Ship. 

HMCS — His  (Her)  Majesty’s  Canadian  Ship. 

HMNZS — His  (Her)  Majesty’s  New  Zealand  Ship. 
HNMS — Her  Netherlands  Majesty’s  Ship. 

HORC — Hooven,  Owens,  Renschler  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
hor3 — horizontal  triple-expansion, 
how. — howitzer, 
hp. — horsepower. 

HT — Humphreys  and  Tenant  Ltd.,  London,  England. 
HUK — Hunter/Killer;  offensive  ASW. 

Hw — Hunter-wheel. 

HwGbt — Hunter-wheel  gunboat. 

HwStr — Hunter- wheel  steamer. 

IFS — inshore  fire  support  ship  (now  LFR). 
ihp. — indicated  horsepower, 
ip. — intermediate  pressure, 
int. — international. 

Ire — ironclad. 

IrcFltBtry — ironclad  floating  battery. 

IrcGbt — ironclad  gunboat. 

IrcRam — ironclad  ram. 

IrcSlp — ironclad  sloop. 

IrcStr — ironclad  steamer. 

IrcStFltBtry — ironclad  steam  floating  battery. 

IX — unclassified  miscellaneous  auxiliary  ship. 

JCS — Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

JHendy — Joshua  Hendy. 

JTF — Joint  Task  Force, 
k. — knots. 

KA — contraction  of  AKA  (attack  cargo  ship). 
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Kopp — Koppers  Manufacturing  Co. 
kw. — kilowatts. 

1. — length. 

LBP — personnel  landing  boat, 
lbp. — length  between  perpendiculars. 

LBS — support  landing  boat. 

LBV — vehicle  landing  boat. 

LCA — assault  landing  craft. 

LCC — amphibious  command  ship  (formerly  AGC). 
LCC(l) — landing  craft,  control  Mk  I. 

LCC  (2) — landing  craft,  control  Mk  II. 

LC(FF) — landing  craft,  infantry  (gunboat). 

LCI(L) — landing  craft,  infantry  (large). 

LCI(M) — landing  craft,  infantry  (mortar). 

LCI(R) — landing  craft,  infantry  (rocket). 

LCM — landing  craft,  mechanized. 

LCM  (2) — landing  craft,  mechanized,  Mk  II. 

LCM  (3) — landing  craft,  mechanized,  Mk  III. 

LCM  (6) — landing  craft,  mechanized,  Mk  VI. 

LCM  (8) — landing  craft,  mechanized,  Mk  VIII. 

LCPL — landing  craft,  personnel  (large). 

LCP(N) — landing  craft,  personnel  (nested). 

LCPR — landing  craft,  personnel,  ramped. 

LCR(L) — landing  craft,  inflatable  boat  (large). 

LCR(S) — landing  craft,  inflatable  boat  (small). 

LCSL — landing  craft,  infantry  (support). 

LCSR — landing  craft,  swimmer  reconnaissance. 

LCS(S)  (1) — landing  craft,  support  (small)  Mk.  I. 
LCS(S)  (2) — landing  craft,  support  (small)  Mk  II. 

LCT — landing  craft,  tank. 

LCU — landing  craft,  utility. 

LCV — landing  craft,  vehicle. 

LCB — landing  craft,  vehicle. 

LCVP — landing  craft,  vehicle,  personnel. 

LFR — inshore  fire  support  ship  (formerly  IFS,  LSMR). 
Lht. — lighthouse  tender. 

LFS — amphibious  fire  support  ship. 

LHA — amphibious  assault  ship  (general  purpose), 
lim. — limiting. 

LKA — amphibious  cargo  ship  (formerly  AKA). 

Loran — long  range  navigation  [system] . 

Ip. — low  pressure. 

LPA — amphibious  transport  (formerly  APA). 

LPD — -amphibious  transport  dock. 

LPH — amphibious  assault  ship. 

LPR — amphibious  transport,  small  (formerly  APD). 

LSD — dock  landing  ship. 

LSFF — flotilla  flagship  (amphibious). 

LSI — landing  ship,  infantry  (giant  “Y”  boat). 

LSI(G) — landing  ship,  infantry  (gunboat). 

LSI(L) — landing  ship,  infantry  (large). 

LSI(M) — landing  ship,  infantry  (mortar). 

LSI(R) — landing  ship,  infantry  (rocket). 

LSM — medium  landing  ship. 

LSM(R) — medium  landing  ship  (rocket),  (now  LFR). 
LSS(L) — support  landing  ship  (large)  Mk  III. 

LST — tank  landing  ship. 

LSTH — landing  ship,  tank  (casualty  evacuation). 

LSTS — landing  ship  (utility). 

LSU — landing  ship  (utility). 

LSV — landing  ship,  vehicle. 

LT — large  tug  (Army). 

It — light  (displacement). 

Lufkin — Lufkin  Foundry  & Machine  Co. 

LVA — assault  landing  vehicle. 

LVT — landing  vehicle,  tracked. 

LWT — amphibious  warping  tug. 

M. — mortar. 

MAC — Military  Air  Command. 

MarAd — Maritime  Administration. 

MAP — Military  Assistance  Program. 

MB — motor  boat. 

M.C. — Maritime  Commission. 

M.C.E. — Maritime  Commission  Emergency  Ship  Pro- 
gram (“Liberty”  ships) . 

MSC — mine  countermeasures  ship. 

M.C.V. — Maritime  Commission  Victory  Ship  Program 
(“Victory”  ships). 


M.D.A.P.— -Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program. 

Mfr. — manufacturer, 
mg. — machine  gun. 

MHA — minehunter,  auxiliary. 

MHC — minehunter,  coastal, 
mis. — missile, 
mis.  In. — missile  launcher, 
mk. — mark. 

mlr. — muzzle-loading  rifle. 

MM — minelayer,  fleet, 
mm. — millimeter. 

MMA — minelayer,  auxiliary. 

MMC — minelayer,  coastal. 

MMD — minelayer,  fast  (formerly  DM). 

MMF — minelayer,  fleet. 

Mon — monitor. 

MON — monitor  (new  riverine  warfare  type) . 

Moran — Moran  Brothers  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Mssh. — Mosher-type  boiler, 
mot — motor  generator, 
mnh — miles  per  hour. 

MS — motor  ship. 

MSA — minesweeper,  auxiliary. 

MSB — minesweeping  boat. 

M.S.C. — Military  Sealift  Command  (formerly  MSTS). 
MSC — minesweeper,  coastal  (nonmagnetic). 

MS  CO — minesweeper,  coastal  (old) . 

MSD— minesweeper,  drone. 

MSF — minesweeper,  fleet  (steel  hull). 

MSI — minesweeper,  inshore. 

MSL — minesweeping  launch. 

MSM — minesweeper,  river. 

MSO — minesweeper,  ocean  (nonmagnetic). 

MSR — minesweeper,  patrol. 

MSS — minesweeper,  special  (device!. 

MSTS — Military  Sea  Transportation  Service  (now  Mili- 
tary Sealift  Command), 
n. — normal  (displacement). 

NAR — Naval  Auxiliary  Reserve. 

NASA — National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

NaSuCo — National  Supply  Co. 

NATO — North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

NaTran — National  Transit  Pump  & Machine  Co.,  Oil 
Citv.  Pa. 

NATS — Naval  Air  Transport  Service. 

NavSyd — naval  shipyard. 

NavSyd-Bos — Boston  Naval  Shipyard,  Boston,  Mass. 

(formerly  Boston  Navy  Yard). 

NavSyd-Bklyn — New  York  Naval  Shipyard,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.  (formerly  New  York  Navy  Yard). 
NavSyd-Charl — Charleston  Naval  Shipyard,  Charleston, 
S.C.  (formerly  Charleston  Navy  Yard). 
NavSyd-Hunt — Hunters  Point  Div.,  San  Francisco  Bay 
Naval  Shipyard,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
NavSyd-LBeach — Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard,  Long 
Beach,  Calif. 

NavSyd-MI — Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard,  Vallejo, 
Calif. 

NavSyd-Norfolk — Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard,  Norfolk, 
Va.  (formerly  Norfolk  Navy  Yard). 
NavSyd-Pearl — Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Shipyard,  Pearl 
Harbor,  Hawaii  (formerly  Pearl  Harbor  Navy 
Yard) . 

NavSyd-Phil — Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  (formerly  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard). 
NavSyd-Ports — Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard,  Ports- 
mouth, N.H.  (formerly  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard). 
NavSyd-Puget — Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard,  Brem- 
erton, Wash,  (formerly  Puget  Sound  Navy 
Yard) . 

Neafie — Neafie  and  Levy  Ship  and  Engine  Building  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

N.E.I. — Netherlands  East  Indies. 

N fid. — Newfoundland. 

N.G. — New  Guinea. 

N.I. — Northern  Ireland. 
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NICB — Niclausse-type  boiler  (built  by  the  Stirling  Co., 
Barberton,  Ohio). 

Niles — Niles  Tool  Works  Div.,  General  Machinery  Corp. 
NLSE — New  London  Ship  and  Engine  Co.,  Groton, 
Conn. 

NN — Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co., 
Newport  News,  Va. 

NNV — National  Naval  Volunteers. 

NOR — Normand-type  boiler. 

Nordb — Nordberg  Manufacturing  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
NOTS — Naval  Overseas  Transportation  Service. 

NR — submersible  research  vehicle  (nuclear  propulsion). 
NROTC — Naval  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps. 

N.S. — Nova  Scotia, 
nsp. — non-self-propelled. 

NS  SC — Naval  Ship  Systems  Command  (formerly 
BUSHIPS). 

N.W.I. — Netherlands  West  Indies. 

NYd — Navy  yard. 

NYd-Pensa — Pensacola  Navy  Yard,  Pensacola,  Fla. 
NYD-Wash — Washington  Navy  Yard,  Washington,  D.C. 
NYSb — New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J. 
off. — officer  (s). 

OIC — Officer  in  Charge. 

OTC — Officer  in  Tactical  Command. 

PA — contraction  of  APA  (attack  transport). 

PACV — patrol  air  cushion  vehicle. 

Palm — -N.  F.  Palmer,  Jr.,  and  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
PARPRO — Peacetime  Aerial  Reconnaissance  Program. 
PBM — twin-engine  patrol  bomber  seaplane,  known  as 
“Mariner,”  manufactured  by  Glenn  L.  Martin 
Co. 

PBR — river  patrol  boat. 

PBY — twin-engine  patrol  bomber  seaplane,  known  as 
“Catalina,”  manufactured  by  Consolidated-Vultee 
Aircraft  Corp. 

PC — submarine  chaser  (173'). 

PCC — control  submarine  chaser  ( 173' ) . 

PCE — patrol  escort. 

PCEC — control  escort  (180'). 

PCER — patrol  rescue  escort. 

PCF — patrol  craft,  inshore. 

PCH — patrol  craft  (hydrofoil). 

PCS — patrol  craft,  submarine. 

PCSC — control  submarine  chaser  (136'). 
pdr. — pounder. 

PE — eagle  boat. 

PF — patrol  escort;  or  frigate. 

PG — patrol  gunboat. 

PGH — patrol  gunboat  (hydrofoil). 

PGM — motor  gunboat. 

P.I. — Philippine  Islands. 

PIRAZ — positive  identification  and  radar  advisory  zone. 
Pol. — Polaris  missile  system. 

P.Q. — Province  of  Quebec. 

PR — river  gunboat. 

P.R. — Puerto  Rico. 

P.r. — Parrott  rifle. 

PT — motor  torpedo  boat. 

PTC — motor  boat  subchaser. 

PTF — fast  patrol  craft. 

Pusey — Pusey  & Jones,  Wilmington,  Del. 

PY — patrol  vessel  converted  yacht. 

PYc. — patrol  vessel  converted  yacht  (coastal). 

QIW — Quintard  Iron  Works,  New  York,  N.Y. 
quad. — quadruple, 
quint. — quintuple, 
r. — rifle. 

RAF — Royal  Air  Force. 

RAAF — Royal  Australian  Air  Force. 

RAN — Royal  Australian  Navy. 

RC — revenue  cutter. 

RCAF — Royal  Canadian  Air  Force. 

RCN — Royal  Canadian  Navy. 

RCS — Revenue  Cutter  Service. 
recip3 — reciprocating,  triple  expansion. 

Reg. — Regulus  missile  system, 
rf. — rapid  fire. 


Rich — Richmond  Locomotive  Works,  Richmond,  Va. 

Ridg — Ridgeway  Dynamo  and  Electric  Co.,  Ridgeway, 
Pa. 

rkt. — rocket  launcher. 

RN — Royal  Navy. 

RNN — Royal  Netherlands  Navy. 

RNZN — Royal  New  Zealand  Navy. 

Roach — John  Roach  and  Sons,  Chester,  Pa. 

ROK — Republic  of  Korea. 

RU — Reciprocating  (Skinner  Unaflow). 
s. — speed. 

sa.  — semiautomatic. 

S ACE  UR — Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Europe. 
SACLANT — Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Atlantic. 
SACMED — Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Mediterranean. 
SAR — Search  and  Rescue,  sea  air  rescue, 
sat. — satu  rated. 

sb.  — smooth  bore. 

SC — submarine  chaser  (110') ; or  cruiser  submarine. 

Sc — screw. 

SCAJAP — Shipping  Control  Administrator,  Japan. 

SCC — control  submarine  chaser  (110'). 

ScFr — screw  frigate. 

ScGbt — screw  gunboat. 

Sch — schooner. 

SchBg — schooner  barge. 

SCOTCH — Scotch  fire  tube  boiler.  (All  others  are  water- 
tube)  . 

ScSlp — screw  sloop-of-war. 

ScStr — screw  steamer. 

ScTug — screw  tug. 

SEAL — Sea  Air  and  Land  (Naval  Special  Forces). 
SEATO — Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization, 
seabee — construction  battalion. 

SF — fleet  submarine. 

Sg. — shell  gun. 

s-g — single  & double  reduction  gears, 
sgl. — single. 

SHAEF — Supreme  Headquarters  Allied  Expeditionary 
Forces. 

SHAPE — Supreme  Headquarters  Allied  Powers,  Europe, 
shp. — shaft  horsepower. 

SINS — Ships  Inertial  Navigational  System. 

SL — ship-of-the-line. 

Sip — sloop. 

Sip  W — sloop-of-war. 

SlvBg — salvage  barge. 

SM — mine  laying  submarine. 

SP — motor  patrol  boat. 

sp — self-propelled. 

sr — single  reduction  gears. 

S.r. — Sawyer  rifle. 

SS- -submarine;  or  merchant  steamship. 

SSA — cargo  submarine. 

SSB — fleet  ballistic  missile  submarine. 

SSBN — fleet  ballistic  missile  submarine  (nuclear  pow- 
ered). 

SSC — cruiser  submarine. 

SSG — guided  missile  submarine. 

SSGN — guided  missile  submarine  (nuclear  powered). 
SSK — antisubmarine  submarine. 

SSN — submarine  (nucear  powered) . 

SSO — submarine  oiler. 

SSP — submarine  transport. 

SSR — radar  picket  submarine. 

SSRN — radar  picket  submarine  (nuclear  powered). 

SSS — strike  support  ship. 

SST — target  and  training  submarine  (sp.). 

St — steam. 

StBrig — steam  brig. 

StBt — steamboat, 
stbd . — starboard . 

StFr — steam  frigate. 

Str — steamer. 

StRam — steam  ram. 

StTBt — steam  torpedo  boat. 

StTug — steam  tug. 

Stw — stem  wheel. 
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StwGbt — stern  wheel  gunboat. 

StwRam — stern  wheel  ram. 

StwStr — stern  wheel  steamer. 

SUBROC — submarine  rocket. 

Sun — Sun  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Chester,  Pa. 
Sup — Superior  Marine  Manufacturing  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

surf. — surface. 

Sw — side  wheel. 

SwGbt — side  wheel  gunboat. 

SwStr — side  wheel  steamer. 

SwRam — side  wheel  ram. 

SwTug — side  wheel  tug. 

Syd — shipyard, 
t. — tonnage. 

T.  — Maritime  Commission  standard  type. 

T — prefix  indicating  M.S.C.  (MSTS)  ship. 

Tal. — Talos  missile  system. 

Tar. — Tartar  missile  system. 

TB — torpedo  boat. 

td. — turbine  direct  drive. 

ted. — turbine  electric  drive. 

Ter. — Terrier  missile  system, 
terd. — turbine  electric  reduction  drive. 

TF — Task  Force. 

TG — Task  Group. 

THORN — Thornycroft-type  boiler. 

Tk — tanker, 
tl. — trial  (speed). 

TLL — tank  lighter. 

TLLW — tank  lighter  (medium  tank-well  type) . 
torp. — torpedo  ( es ) . 

TR — geared  turbine  drive. 

Tr — trawler. 

Trigg. — Wm.  R.  Trigg  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Troy — Troy  Engine  & Machine  Co. 
trp. — troop  capacity, 
tt. — torpedo  tubes. 

TU— Task  Unit, 
tur. — turbine. 

UDT — underwater  demolition  team. 

UIW — Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
UIWHDR — Union  Iron  Works  header-type  boiler. 

U. K. — United  Kingdom. 

UN — United  Nations. 

UN-CR — Universal  Cruiser, 
unrep. — underway  replenishment. 

USA — United  States  Army. 

USAAC — United  States  Army  Air  Corps. 

US  A AF— United  States  Army  Air  Forces. 

USAF — United  States  Air  Force. 

USAMC — United  States  Army  Medical  Corps. 

USANF — United  States  Auxiliary  Naval  Force. 

US  AT — United  States  Army  Transport. 

USCG — United  States  Coast  Guard. 

USCGR — United  States  Coast  Guard  Reserve. 

USCGS — United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

USCS — United  States  Coast  Survey. 

USMC — United  States  Marine  Corps. 

USMCR — United  States  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 
USMCWR — United  States  Marine  Corps  Women’s  Re- 
serve. 

USN — United  States  Navy. 

USNA — United  States  Naval  Academy. 

USNR — United  States  Naval  Reserve. 

USNRF — United  States  Naval  Reserve  Force. 

USNS — United  States  Naval  Ship. 

USRCS — United  States  Revenue  Cutter  Service. 

USS — United  States  Ship. 

USSB — United  States  Shipping  Board, 
vert. — vertical. 

V. I. — Virgin  Islands. 

Vog — Henry  Vogt  Machine  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

VOGHDR — Vogt  header-type  boiler. 
vt2 — vertical  double-expansion. 
yt3 — vertical  triple-expansion. 
vt4 — vertical  quadruple-expansion. 


WAVES — Women  Accepted  for  Voluntary  Emergency 
Service. 

Wes — Westinghouse. 

Wes-Del — Westinghouse  & De  Laval. 

Wes-Falk — Westinghouse  & Falk. 

Wes-FB — Westinghouse  & Farrel-Birmingham. 

WFB — White-Forster-type  boiler  (manufactured  by 
Babcock  and  Wilcox  Co.). 

Wint — Winton  Engine  Corp.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

WIW — Washington  Iron  Works,  Seattle,  Wash. 

WL — water  line. 

WM — White  and  Middleton  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

WSA — War  Shipping  Administration, 
wt. — water-tube  boiler. 

WTDF — water-tube  single-furnace  boiler. 

WWI— World  War  I. 

WWII— World  War  II. 

X — submersible  craft  (sp.) . 

XMAP — sweeper  device. 

YA — ash  lighter. 

YAG — miscellaneous  auxiliary  (service  craft). 

YAGR — ocean  radar  station  ship. 

YAR — Yarrow-type  boiler. 

YC — open  lighter  (nsp.). 

YCD — fueling  barge. 

YCF — car  float  (nsp.). 

YCK — open  cargo  lighter. 

YCV — aircraft  transportation  lighter  (nsp.). 

YD — floating  crane  (nsp.). 

Yd — Yard  (Navy). 

YDG — district  degaussing  vessel. 

YDT — diving  tender  (nsp.). 

YE — ammunition  lighter. 

YF — covered  lighter  (sp.)  ; or  freight  lighter. 

YFB — ferryboat  or  launch  (sp.). 

YFD — yard  floating  dry  dock  (nsp.) . 

YFN — covered  lighter  (nsp.). 

YFNB — large  covered  lighter  (nsp.). 

YFND — dry  dock  companion  craft  (nsp.). 

YFNG — covered  lighter  (special  purpose)  (later 
YFNX) . 

YFNX — lighter  (special  purpose)  (nsp.)  (formerly 
YFNG). 

YFP — floating  power  barge  (nsp.). 

YFR — refrigerated  covered  lighter  (sp.). 

YFRN — refrigerated  covered  lighter  (nsp.). 

YFRT — covered  lighter  (range  tender). 

YFT — torpedo  transportation  lighter. 

YFU — harbor  utility  craft  (sp.). 

YG — garbage  lighter  (sp.). 

YGN — garbage  lighter  (nsp.). 

Y-gun — Y-type  depth  charge  projector. 

YH — ambulance  boat. 

YHB — house  boat. 

YHLC — salvage  lift  craft,  heavy  (nsp.). 

YHT — scow,  heating. 

YLA — open  landing  lighter. 

YLLC — salvage  lift  craft,  light  (sp.). 

YM — dredge  (sp.). 

YMLC — salvage  lift  craft,  medium  (nsp.). 

YMP — motor  mine  planter. 

YMS — auxiliary  motor  mine  sweeper. 

YMT — motor  tug. 

YN — net  tender  (boom). 

YNG — gate  craft  (nsp.). 

YNT — district  net  tender. 

YO — fuel  oil  barge  (sp.). 

YOG — gasoline  barge  (sp.). 

YOGN — gasoline  barge  (nsp.). 

YON — fuel  oil  barge  (nsp.). 

YOS — oil  storage  barge  (nsp.). 

YP — patrol  craft  (sp.). 

YPD — floating  pile  driver  (nsp.). 

YPK — pontoon  stowage  barge. 

YR — floating  workshop  (nsp.). 

YRB — repair  and  berthing  barge  (nsp.). 

YRBM — repair,  berthing  and  messing  barge  (nsp.). 
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YRBM(L) — submarine  repair,  berthing  and  messing 
barge  (large). 

YRC — submarine  rescue  chamber. 

YRDH — floating  dry  dock  workshop  (hull)  (nsp.). 
YRDM — floating  dry  dock  workshop  (machine)  (nsp.). 
YRL — covered  lighter  (repair). 

YRR — radiological  repair  barge  (nsp.). 

YRST — salvage  craft  tender  (nsp.). 

YS — stevedoring  barge. 

YSD — seaplane  wrecking  derrick  (sp.). 

YSR — sludge  removal  barge  (nsp.). 

YSP — stowage  pontoon. 


YT— harbor  tug. 

YTB — large  harbor  tug. 

YTL — small  harbor  tug. 

YTM — medium  harbor  tug. 

YTT — torpedo  testing  barge. 

YV — drone  aircraft  catapault  control  craft  (sp.) ; or 
seaplane  barge. 

YVC — catapult  lighter. 

YW — water  barge  (sp.). 

YWN — water  barge  (nsp.). 

ZR— rigid  airship. 

ZRS — rigid  airship  (scouting). 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCHES 


R-l 

(Submarine  No.  78:  dp.  569  (surf.),  680  (subm.);  1.  186'2"; 

b.  18';  dr.  14'6";  s.  13.5  k.  (surf.),  10.5  k.  (subm.)jcpl.  30; 

a.  1 3",  4 21"  cl.  R-l) 

R-l  (Submarine  No.  78)  was  laid  down  16  October  1917  by 
the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.;  launched  24 
August  1918;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  George  W.  Dashiell;  and  com- 
missioned 16  December  1918  at  Boston,  Comdr.  Conant 
Taylor  in  command. 

After  shakedown  in  New  England  waters,  R-l  was  assigned 
to  Submarine  Division  9 of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  and  based  at 
New  London,  Conn.  She  got  underway  4 December  1919  for 
Norfolk  and  winter  exercises  with  her  division  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  returned  to  New  London  18  May  1920  for  4 
months  of  summer  operations  with  R-2  and  R-3  before  sailing 
13  September  for  Norfolk  and  overhaul. 

Designated  SS-78  in  July  1920,  R-l  was  ordered  to  the 
Pacific  11  April  1921,  transited  the  Panama  Canal  in  late 
May,  and  arrived  on  30  June  at  her  new  base,  San  Pedro, 
Calif.  She  took  part  in  fleet  exercises  off  Central  America 
from  5 February  through  6 April  1923;  returned  to  San  Pedro 
on  10  April;  and  on  16  July  was  transferred,  along  with 
Division  9,  to  Pearl  Harbor  where  for  the  next  8 years  she 
trained  crews  and  developed  submarine  tactics. 

Departing  San  Diego  5 January  19  1,  R-l  sailed  for  Phila- 
delphia via  the  Panama  Canal;  arrived  9 February  and  was 
decommissioned  there  1 May  1931.  She  was  recommissioned 
in  ordinary  23  September  1940  at  Groton,  Conn.,  overhauled, 
and  commissioned  in  full  16  October.  R-l  got  underway  with 
Submarine  Squadron  3,  Division  42  on  10  December  for  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone.  Stationed  at  Coco  Solo  for  a year,  she 
was  reassigned  to  Division  31  in  June  1941,  ordered  to  New 
London  in  October  for  a refit,  and  transferred  to  Squadron  7. 

At  New  London  on  7 December  1941,  R-l  remained  in  the 
southern  New  England  area  for  the  first  days  of  American 
participation  in  World  War  II.  On  the  9th  and  10th  she 
patrolled  the  sealanes  leading  to  New  England  and  on  the 
11th  arrived  at  Bermuda,  whence,  with  other  SubRon  7 
boats,  she  joined  the  hunt  for  U-boats  preying  on  maritime 
traffic  along  the  North  American  coast.  Although  limited  in 
cruising  range,  the  R-boats,  operating  out  of  Ordnance 
Island,  continued  their  patrols  through  the  Nazi  submarine 
offensive  of  early  1942. 

In  February,  the  submarines  established  a patrol  line 
between  Bermuda  and  Nantucket  Island.  On  that  patrol  line, 
some  300  miles  northeast  of  Bermuda,  R-l  sighted,  attacked, 
and  probably  damaged  a surfaced  U-boat  on  16  April. 

R-l  continued  patrols  out  of  Bermuda  until  returning  to 
New  London  20  July  for  upkeep  and  coastal  patrols.  At  the 
end  of  September,  she  resumed  operations  out  of  Bermuda. 
Through  November  1944  she  rotated  between  Bermuda  and 
New  London  and,  at  the  latter,  in  December  underwent  an 
extensive  conversion  to  enable  her  to  participate  in  the 
development  of  ASW  equipment  and  tactics.  Emerging  from 
the  yard  26  February  1945,  she  steamed  to  New  York  on  the 
28th;  then  headed  south  to  Florida  for  3 weeks  of  operations 
off  Port  Everglades.  In  April  she  returned  to  New  London, 
thence  steamed  to  Casco  Bay  for  further  ASW  tests.  Returning 
to  the  Thames  River  base  29  June,  she  headed  south  again 
7 July  and  at  midmonth  reported  for  duty  with  the  Fleet 
Sonar  School  at  Key  West,  where  she  served  for  the  remainder 
of  her  career. 

R-l  decommissioned  at  Key  West  20  September  1945  and 
was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  10  November.  Still  at  Key  West 
awaiting  disposal  on  21  February  1946,  the  overage  submarine 


sank  in  21  feet  of  water.  Raised  3 days  later,  she  was  sold  for 
scrap  13  March  1946  to  Macey  O.  Smith  of  Miami. 


R-2 

(Submarine  No.  79:  dp.  569  (surf.),  680  (subm.);  1.  186'2"; 

b.  18';  dr.  14'6";  s.  13.5  k.  (surf.),  10.5  k.  (subm.);  cpl.  34; 

a.  1 3",  4 21"  tt.;  cl.  R-l) 

R-2  (Submarine  No.  79)  was  laid  down  16  October  1917  by 
the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.;  launched 
23  September  1918;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Cooke; 
and  commissioned  at  Boston  24  January  1919,  Lt.  Comdr. 
Charles  Maynard  Cooke,  Jr.,  in  command. 

After  acceptance  trails  in  Cape  Cod  Bay,  R-2  was  assigned 
to  Submarine  Division  9 of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  and  based  at 
New  London.  She  sailed  4 December  1919  for  Norfolk  and 
winter  division  maneuvers  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Returning 
to  New  London  28  May,  she  joined  R-l  and  R-3  for  4 months 
of  summer  exercises  off  southern  New  England.  Designated 
SS-79  in  July,  R-2  headed  for  Norfolk  13  September  1920  for 
an  overhaul. 

R-2  was  transferred  to  the  Pacific  14  April  1921,  transited 
the  Panama  Canal  28  May,  and  arrived  30  June  at  her  new 
base,  San  Pedro,  Calif.  She  took  part  in  fleet  exercises  off 
Central  America  from  5 February  to  6 April  1923.  Returning 
to  San  Pedro  10  April,  R-2  was  ordered  to  Hawaii  on  16  July 
with  Division  9 and  remained  for  8 years  developing  submarine 
tactics  with  the  Fleet.  She  made  an  endurance  cruise  to 
Midway  Island  in  July  and  August  1924. 

Leaving  Pearl  Harbor  12  December  1930,  R-2  was  re- 
assigned to  the  Atlantic  and  arrived  at  New  London  via  the 
Panama  Canal  9 February  1931.  She  was  attached  to  Division 
4 and  for  the  next  10  years  served  as  a training  ship  for  the 
Submarine  School  at  New  London  and  for  the  Yale  University 
NROTC  unit. 

Assigned  to  Division  12  on  1 June  1941,  R-2  departed  New 
London  16  June  and  6 days  later  arrived  at  Key  West,  her 
new  homeport.  Based  there  for  the  remainder  of  her  career, 
she  was  attached  to  the  Fleet  Sonar  School,  and  assigned 
periodically  to  defensive  patrols  in  keeping  with  her  limited 
operational  capabilities,  until  the  spring  of  1945.  Then,  with 
the  approach  of  German  capitulation,  she  was  ordered  to 
Philadelphia  for  inactivation.  Arriving  1 May,  she  was  de- 
commissioned 10  May  and  struck  from  the  Navy  list  2 June. 
She  was  sold  to  Rosoff  Bros.,  New  York,  28  September  1945; 
resold  to  the  Northern  Metals  Co.,  Philadelphia,  the  following 
month;  and  scrapped  in  early  1946. 

R-3 

(Submarine  No.  80:  dp.  569  (surf.),  680  (subm.);  1.  186'2"; 

b.  18';  dr.  14'6";  s.  13.5  k.  (surf.),  10.5  k.  (subm.);  cpl.  34; 

a.  1 3",  4 21"  tt. ; cl.  R-l) 

R-3  (Submarine  No.  80)  was  laid  down  11  December  1917 
by  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.;  launched 
18  January  1919;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Charles  G.  McCord; 
and  commissioned  17  April  1919  at  Boston,  Lt.  Comdr.  Allen 
Herschel  Guthrie  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  the  Massachusetts  coast,  R-3  was 
assigned  to  Submarine  Division  9 at  New  London,  Conn.  She 
departed  New  London  with  Camden  (AS-6)  on  4 December 
1919  for  Norfolk  and  a winter  deployment  with  the  division  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  13  January  to  27  March  1920.  R-3  returned 
to  New  London  18  May  for  4 months  of  summer  exercises 
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with  R-l  and  R-2.  Designated  SS-80  in  July,  she  sailed  13 
September  for  Norfolk  and  overhaul. 

R-3  was  transferred  to  the  Pacific  with  Division  9 on  8 
April,  transited  the  Panama  Canal  28  May,  and  arrived  30 
June  at  her  new  base,  San  Pedro,  Calif.  After  operating  for 
2 years  in  California  waters,  she  was  transferred  16  July  1923 
to  Pearl  Harbor  where  she  was  stationed  for  the  next  years, 
engaging  in  training  and  operations  with  fleet  units. 

R-3  was  reassigned  12  December  1930  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet 
for  duty  with  Division  4,  arriving  9 February  1931  at  New 
London.  After  acting  as  a training  ship  at  the  Submarine 
School,  New  London  for  5 months,  she  was  ordered  6 May  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  for  air  purification  tests  by  the  Naval 
Research  Laboratory.  In  1932,  R-3  conducted  sound  and 
radio  experiments  for  the  laboratory  and  trained  personnel 
from  the  Deep  Sea  Diving  School  off  Piney  Point,  Md. 

R-3  was  placed  in  reduced  commission  26  April  1933  and 
after  testing  low-pressure  valves  for  the  Naval  Research 
Laboratory,  departed  for  Annapolis  2 June  1933  where  she 
served  as  a training  ship  for  future  generations  of  submariners. 
She  sailed  22  February  1934  for  Guantanamo  Bay  and  sound 
operations  with  Eagle  58,  followed  by  training  duty  at  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  with  the  Deep  Sea  Diving  School.  R-3  was 
decommissioned  10  August  1934  at  Philadelphia. 

R-3  recommissioned  19  August  1940  at  New  London,  was 
attached  to  Division  42,  and  after  a brief  period  at  New 
London,  23  October  to  10  December,  headed  for  Coco  Solo. 
Patrols  and  training  duties  followed  and  in  mid-1941  she 
returned  to  New  London  to  prepare  for  transfer  to  the 
British  Royal  Navy.  Decommissioned  and  transferred  4 
November  i941,  R-3  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  7 Novem- 
ber 1941.  She  continued  her  career  in  British  home  waters  as 
P.  511,  a training  submarine,  until  returned  to  the  U.S.  Navy, 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  20  December  1944.  Unfit  for  service 
after  the  war,  she  was  scrapped  at  Troon,  Scotland,  in  1948. 

R-4 

(Submarine  No.  81:  dp.  569  (surf.),  680  (subm.);  1.  186'2"; 

b.  18';  dr.  14'6"  (mean);  s.  13.5  k.  (surf.),  10.5  k.  (subm.); 

cpl.  34;  a.  1 3",  4 21"  tt.;  cl.  R-l) 

R~4  (Submarine  No.  81)  was  laid  down  16  October  1917  by 
the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.;  launched 
26  October  1918;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Albert  W.  Stahl;  and 
commissioned  28  March  1919,  Lt.  Palmer  Hall  Dunbar,  Jr., 
in  command. 

After  outfitting  at  Boston  Navy  Yard,  R~4  joined  Sub- 
marine Division  9 of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  at  New  London, 
Conn.,  12  August  1919.  She  sailed  4 December  1919  for 
Norfolk  and  winter  operations  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from 
21  January  to  14  April  1920.  R-4  later  returned  to  New 
England  18  May  for  4 months  of  maneuvers  with  her  division. 
Designated  SS-81  in  July,  she  arrived  at  Norfolk  15  September 
for  an  overhaul  lasting  until  April  1921 . 

R~4  deployed  to  the  Pacific  11  April  1921,  transited  the 
Panama  Canal  28  May,  and  arrived  at  her  new  base,  San 
Pedro,  Calif.,  30  June.  She  participated  in  war  games  with  the 
battle  fleet  in  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  5 February  to  6 April  1923, 
returning  to  San  Pedro  with  Camden  10  April.  R-4  was 
transferred  16  July  with  Division  9 and  Canopus  to  Pearl 
Harbor  where  she  remained  for  the  next  8 years  engaged  in 
training  and  operations  with  fleet  units. 

R-4,  ordered  back  to  the  Atlantic  with  Divisions  9 and  14  on 
12  December  1930,  transited  the  Panama  Canal  18  January 
1931,  and  arrived  9 February  at  New  London.  She  was  soon 
assigned  to  Division  4 and  served  as  training  ship  for  the 
next  10  years  on  rotating  duty  between  the  New  London 
Submarine  School  and  the  Yale  University  NROTC  unit. 
R-4  departed  New  London  26  May  1941  for  Key  West,  Fla., 
and  patrol  duty  in  the  Florida  Straits  with  Division  12.  Back 
at  New  London  for  the  first  2 weeks  in  July,  she  returned  to 
Key  West  at  midmonth  and  until  March  of  1945  alternated 
duties  for  the  Fleet  Sonar  School  with  patrols  in  the  Florida 
Straits  and  the  Yucatan  Channel. 

At  Port  Everglades  11  March  to  15  April  1945,  R-4  returned 
to  Key  West  to  prepare  for  inactivation.  On  1 June  she  was 
withdrawn  from  active  duty  and  on  the  4th  she  got  underway 
for  Philadelphia.  Escorted  by  SC-1001  she  arrived  at  Phila- 


delphia 8 June,  decommissioned  on  the  18th  and  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  11  July.  The  following  January,  1946,  she 
was  sold  for  scrap  to  the  North  American  Smelting  Co. 

R-5 

(Submarine  No.  82:  dp.  569  (surf.),  680  (subm.);  b.  18'; 

dr.  14'6";  s.  13.5  k.  (surf.),  10.5  k.  (subm.);  cpl.  34;  a.  1 3", 

4 21"  tt.;  cl.  R-l) 

R-5  (Submarine  No.  82)  was  laid  down  16  October  1917  by 
the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.;  launched 
24  November  1918;  sponsored  by  Miss  Margaretta  King;  and 
commissioned  15  April  1919,  Lt.  Comdr.  Eric  L.  Barr  in 
command. 

After  completion  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard,  R-5  got  under- 
way 28  April  1919  for  New  London,  Conn.,  where  she  was 
assigned  to  Submarine  Division  9 of  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  She 
headed  south  4 December  for  Norfolk  and  winter  exercises 
with  her  division  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  (21  January-14  April 
1920).  R-5  later  returned  to  Newport,  R.I.,  18  May  for  4 
months  of  summer  training  in  New  England  waters.  Then  as 
SS-82  (effective  17  July)  she  sailed  13  September  for  Norfolk 
and  an  overhaul  that  was  completed  in  April  1921. 

In  company  with  Camden,  R-5  was  ordered  to  the  Pacific  1 1 
April  1921,  transited  the  Panama  Canal  28  May,  and  arrived 
30  June  at  her  new  base,  San  Pedro,  Calif.  In  January  1923 
she  was  used  in  the  filming  of  the  Twentieth  Century-Fox 
motion  picture,  “The  Eleventh  Hour,”  and  engaged  in  war 
games  with  the  battle  fleet  in  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca  (5  February- 
6 April  1923). 

She  was  transferred  16  July  along  with  Division  9 to  Pearl 
Harbor  where  she  was  based  for  the  next  8 years  engaged  in 
training  and  operations  with  fleet  units.  R-5  made  an  en- 
durance run  to  Midway  in  July  and  August  1924  and  in 
December,  during  division  exercises  off  Pearl  Harbor,  rammed 
R-l 6 in  the  after  battery  room,  causing  extensive  damage  to 
both  ships. 

R-5  was  transferred  back  to  the  Atlantic  12  December  1930 
with  Divisions  9 and  14,  transited  the  Panama  Canal  28 
January  1931  and  arrived  at  New  London  9 February.  She 
was  assigned  to  Division  4 on  1 April  and  acted  as  training 
ship  for  the  Submarine  School  until  sailing  28  April  1932  for 
Philadelphia,  where  she  decommissioned  30  June  1932. 

After  recommissioning  19  August  1940,  R-5  reported  to 
Division  42  at  New  London  30  October.  She  sailed  10  Decem- 
ber for  the  submarine  base  at  Coco  Solo,  C.Z.,  where  she  was 
assigned  patrol  duty  in  the  Bay  of  Panama  until  returning  to 
New  London  31  October  1941.  She  underwent  overhaul  and 
in  December  relieved  S-l  on  patrol  along  the  Bermuda-New 
England  shipping  lanes.  Through  the  U-boat  offensives  of 
1942,  she  maintained  those  patrols,  operating  out  of  New 
London  and  Bermuda,  and  alternating  them  with  anti- 
submarine training  operations  for  destroyers  and  destroyer 
escorts.  Twice  during  the  first  part  of  the  year  she  made 
contact  with  U-boats  and  once,  10  February,  fired  torpedoes, 
but  none  found  its  mark. 

From  1943  into  1945,  R-5  continued  to  rotate  between  New 
London  and  Bermuda.  After  the  end  of  World  War  II,  she 
was  ordered  to  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  for  inactivation.  Arriving 
on  6 September,  she  decommissioned  on  the  14th  and  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  11  October  1945.  On  22  August 
1946,  R-5  was  sold  for  sdrap  to  John  J.  Duane,  Quincy,  Mass. 


R-6 

(Submarine  No.  83:  dp.  569  (surf.),  680  (subm.);  1.  186'2"; 
b.  18';  dr.  14'6";  s.  13.5  k.  (surf.),  10.5  k.  (subm.);  cpl.  34; 
a.  1 3",  4 21"  tt.;  cl.  R-l) 

R-6  (Submarine  No.  83)  was  laid  down  17  December  1917 
by  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.;  launched 
1 March  1919;  sponsored  by  Miss  Katherine  Langdon  Hill; 
and  commissioned  at  Boston  1 May  1919,  Lt.  Comdr.  Charles 
Milford  Elder  in  command. 

After  fitting  out  at  Boston,  R-6  reported  to  Submarine 
Division  9 of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  at  New  London,  Conn.,  16 
September  1919.  She  got  underway  4 December  for  Norfolk 
and  winter  exercises  with  her  division  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
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from  21  January  to  14  April  1920.  She  returned  to  New 
London  18  May  for  4 months  of  summer  maneuvers,  before 
sailing  13  September  for  Norfolk  and  overhaul. 

With  Division  9,  R-6,  designated  SS-83  in  July  1920,  was 
ordered  to  the  Pacific  11  April  1921;  transited  the  Panama 
Canal  28  May;  and  arrived  30  June  at  her  new  base,  San  Pedro, 
Calif.  Due  to  a malfunction  in  one  of  her  torpedo  tubes,  she 
sank  26  September  in  San  Pedro  Harbor,  but  was  refloated 
13  October  by  R-10  and  Cardinal.  From  26  February  to  2 
March  1923,  R-6  was  used  by  Twentieth  Century-Fox  in 
making  the  motion  picture,  “The  Eleventh  Hour.” 

R-6  was  transferred  16  July  1923  to  Hawaii  where  she 
remained  for  the  next  8 years  engaged  in  training  and  opera- 
tions with  fleet  units. 

R-6  was  recalled  to  the  Atlantic  12  December  1930,  tran- 
sited the  Panama  Canal  18  January  1931,  and  arrived  9 
February  at  Philadelphia  where  she  decommissioned  4 May 
1931. 

Upon  recommissioning  at  New  London  15  November  1940, 
R-6  was  assigned  to  Division  42  and  departed  10  December 
for  the  submarine  base  at  Coco  Solo,  C.Z.,  where  she  remained 
until  16  June  1941.  She  was  transferred  to  Division  31  at 
St.  Thomas,  V.I.,  on  22  June  and  operated  out  of  there  until 
returning  to  New  London  8 October  for  a refit. 

The  submarine  next  joined  the  anti-U-boat  patrol  operating 
roughly  on  a line  between  Nantucket  and  Bermuda.  Through 
1942  she  rotated  between  New  London  and  Bermuda,  con- 
ducting submerged  periscope  patrols  by  day  and  surface 
patrols  at  night  to  protect  coastal  traffic.  From  1943  to  mid- 
1945  she  was  employed  primarily  in  training  destroyers  and 
destroyer  escorts  in  antisubmarine  warfare.  In  August  1945 
she  moved  south  to  Florida  and  operated  in  the  Port  Ever- 
glades-Key  West  area.  R-6  decommissioned  at  Key  West 
27  September  and  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  11  October 
1945.  She  was  sold  for  scrap  to  Macey  O.  Scott,  Miami,  Fla., 
in  March  1946. 

R-7 

(Submarine  No.  84:  dp.  569  (surf.),  680  (subm.);  1.  186'2”; 

b.  18';  dr.  14'6" ; s.  13.5  k.  (surf.),  10.5  k.  (subm.);  cpl.  34; 

a.  1 3",  4 21”  tt.;  cl.  R-l) 

R-7  (Submarine  No.  84)  was  laid  down  6 December  1917 
by  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.;  launched 
5 April  1919;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Ivan  E.  Bass;  and  com- 
missioned 12  June  1919,  Lt.  Comdr.  Eric  F.  Zemke  in  com- 
mand. 

Completed  and  fitted  out  at  Boston  during  the  summer  and 
early  fall  of  1919,  R-7  got  underway  for  New  London  and  duty 
with  SubDiv  9 on  21  October.  Through  November  she  con- 
ducted training  exercises  off  the  Connecticut  coast.  In  Decem- 
ber she  headed  south  for  Norfolk  and  winter  exercises  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Into  April  1920,  she  operated  out  of  Pensacola, 
before  returning  to  New  England  in  May.  Designated  SS-84 
in  July  1920,  she  again  headed  south  on  13  September,  this 
time  for  overhaul  at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  until  April  1921. 
Then,  reassigned  to  the  Pacific  Fleet,  she  continued  south  and 
transited  the  Panama  Canal. 

Arriving  at  San  Pedro,  her  new  homeport,  30  June,  she 
engaged  in  individual,  divisional,  and  fleet  exercises  off  the 
coasts  of  California  and  Mexico  for  the  next  2 years.  On  11 
July  1923  she  departed  California  and  11  days  later  arrived 
at  Pearl  Harbor,  her  base  for  the  next  8 years.  The  submarine’s 
operations  included  fleet  problems  and  regular  patrols  which, 
with  increased  air  traffic  from  1925  on,  occasionally  involved 
air-sea  rescue  operations. 

Toward  the  end  of  1930,  R-7  was  ordered  back  to  the  east 
coast  for  inactivation.  Underway  12  December,  she  arrived  at 
Philadelphia  9 February  1931  and  decommissioned  2 May. 
She  remained  there,  in  the  Reserve  Fleet,  until  recommis- 
sioned in  ordinary  22  July  1940.  Then,  shifted  to  New  London, 
she  completed  activation  and  recommissioned  in  full  14 
March  1941.  Ready  for  sea  in  early  April,  she  moved  south  in 
May  and  conducted  patrols  in  the  Virgin  Islands  and  off 
Panama  into  the  fall.  On  8 October  she  returned  to  New 
London,  underwent  overhaul,  and  at  the  end  of  November 
began  a series  of  antisubmarine  patrols  in  the  shipping  lanes 
between  Bermuda  and  the  northeastern  coast.  She  maintained 
those  patrols  through  the  German  antishipping  offensive  of 


1942,  alternately  basing  her  operations  at  Bermuda  and  New 
London.  Once,  in  May  1942,  she  sighted  a U-boat,  fired  four 
torpedoes,  but  lost  contact  while  reloading. 

From  the  spring  of  1943  until  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the 
R-boat  shifted  the  emphasis  of  her  antisubmarine  warfare 
mission  and  concentrated  on  training  destroyers  and  escorts 
in  ASW  tactics.  She  arrived  at  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  on  6 
September  1945,  decommissioned  on  the  14th,  and  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  on  11  October  1945.  In  September  1946 
she  was  sold  for  scrap  to  John  J.  Duane  of  Quincy,  Mass. 

R-8 

(Submarine  No.  85:  dp.  569  (surf.),  680  (subm.);  1.  186'2”; 

b.  18'  dr.  14'6”;  s.  13.5  k.  (surf.),  10.5  k.  (subm.);  cpl.  34; 

a.  1 3”,  4 21”  tt.;  cl.  R-l) 

R-8  (Submarine  No.  85)  was  laid  down  4 March  1918  by  the 
Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.;  launched  17 
April  1919;  sponsored  by  Miss  Penelope  Potter;  and  com- 
missioned 21  July  1919,  Lt.  Comdr.  Philip  C.  Ransom  in 
command. 

R-8  fitted  out  at  Boston  during  the  fall  of  1919,  proceeded 
to  New  London  5 December,  joined  other  boats  of  Submarine 
Division  9,  and  continued  south  for  winter  exercises  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  She  operated  out  of  Pensacola  until  returning 
to  New  England  in  April.  Designated  SS-85  in  July  she 
departed  Newport  on  13  September  and  2 days  later  arrived 
at  Norfolk  for  overhaul  prior  to  transfer  to  the  Pacific  Fleet. 
Sea  trials  in  early  April  1921  followed  and  on  the  21st  she 
headed  south.  Transiting  the  Panama  Canal  in  May,  she 
arrived  at  San  Pedro,  her  new  homeport,  30  June,  and  for 
the  next  2 years  conducted  exercises — individual,  divisional 
and  fleet — off  the  coasts  of  California  and  Mexico.  On  16  July 
1923,  she  sailed  west  for  Pearl  Harbor,  her  base  for  almost 
8 years,  during  which  she  engaged  in  training  and  operations 
with  fleet  units.  In  August  1927,  she  searched  for  missing 
Dole  Flight  Aviators. 

Ordered  back  to  the  east  coast  for  inactivation  in  1930, 
R-8  departed  Pearl  Harbor  12  December,  transited  the 
Panama  Canal  in  mid-January  1931,  and  arrived  at  Phila- 
delphia 9 February.  Decommissioned  2 May,  she  was  berthed 
at  Philadelphia  as  a unit  of  the  Reserve  Fleet  until  1936. 
On  26  February  of  that  year,  while  still  in  a state  of  preserva- 
tion, she  sank.  Later  raised,  she  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list 
12  May  1936  and  on  19  August  she  was  used  as  a target  vessel 
for  an  aerial  bombing  test.  Four  near  misses  with  100  lb. 
bombs  sank  her  71  miles  off  Cape  Henry,  Va. 

R-9 

(Submarine  No.  86:  dp.  569  (surf.),  680  (subm.);  1.  186'2" ; 

b.  18';  dr.  14'6" ; s.  13.5  k.  (surf.),  10.5  k.  (subm.);  cpl.  33; 

a.  1 3”,  4 21”  tt.;  cl.  R-l) 

R-9  (Submarine  No.  86)  was  laid  down  6 March  1918  by 
the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.;  launched 
24  May  1919;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Irving  E.  Stowe;  and  com- 
missioned 30  July  1919,  Lt.  Comdr.  Thomas  Shine  in  com- 
mand. 

Following  fitting  out  and  shakedown,  R-9,  designated 
SS-86  in  July  1920,  operated  along  the  northeast  coast, 
primarily  in  the  New  London-Newport  area  until  1924. 
Ordered  to  the  Pacific  in  March  of  that  year,  she  arrived  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  her  new  homeport,  on  4 May.  Operations  and 
exercises,  from  individual  to  fleet  in  scope,  occupied  the  next 
years  and  on  12  December  1930  she  got  underway  for 
return  to  the  Atlantic.  Retransiting  the  Panama  Canal  in 
mid-January  1931,  she  arrived  at  Philadelphia  9 February  and 
reported  for  inactivation. 

Decommissioned  2 May  1931,  R-9  remained  at  Phila- 
delphia, berthed  with  the  Reserve  Fleet,  until  September 
1940.  Then,  placed  in  reduced  commission,  she  moved  up  the 
coast  to  New  London  where  she  completed  activation  and  was 
placed  in  full  commission  14  March  1941. 

Within  2 months  R-9  was  en  route  to  the  Caribbean  and 
duty  under  Commander,  Panama  Sea  Frontier.  Arriving  at 
Coco  Solo  27  May,  she  patrolled  the  approaches  to  the  vital 
interocean  canal  with  SubRon  3 into  October,  then  returned 
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north  to  New  London  for  overhaul  arriving  on  the  23d. 
During  December  she  was  attached  to  the  Submarine  School 
but,  with  the  new  year,  1942,  the  submarine  proceeded  to 
Casco  Bay,  Maine,  for  operational  training.  From  midmonth 
on,  through  the  U-boat  offensive  of  1942  and  early  1943,  she 
rotated  between  New  London  and  Bermuda  to  patrol  the 
shipping  lanes  which  transited  the  Eastern  Sea  Frontier  and 
the  Bermuda  Patrol  Areas.  Shifted  to  ASW  training  programs 
in  the  spring  of  1943,  she  operated  primarily  in  the  New 
London  area  for  most  of  the  remainder  of  World  War  II.  In 
late  March  1945  she  moved  south  again,  trained  with  destroy- 
ers, destroyer  escorts,  and  escort  carriers  off  Cuba  and  southern 
Florida.  Then,  in  mid-May,  she  returned  to  New  London. 

On  20  September  R-9  proceeded  to  Portsmouth,  N.H. 
where  she  decommissioned  25  September  1945.  Struck  from 
the  Navy  list  11  October  1945,  she  was  scrapped  in  February 
1946. 

R-10 

(Submarine  No.  87:  dp.  569  (surf.),  680  (subm.);  1.  186'2"; 

b.  18';  dr.  14'6";  s.  13.5  k.  (surf.),  10.5  k.  (subm.);  cpl.  33; 

a.  1 3",  4 21"  tt. ; cl.  R-l) 

R-10  (Submarine  No.  87)  was  laid  down  21  March  1918  by 
the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.;  launched  28 
June  1919;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Philip  C.  Ransom;  and  com- 
missioned 20  August  1919,  Lt.  Comdr.  John  A.  Brownell  in 
command. 

Fitted  out  at  Boston  during  the  fall  of  1919,  R-10  joined 
Submarine  Division  9 with  the  new  year,  1920,  and  departed 
for  winter  maneuvers  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  15  January. 
Based  at  Pensacola,  she  completed  final  trials  during  March 
and  in  mid- April  returned  to  New  England.  On  18  May  she 
arrived  at  Newport  and,  designated  SS-87  in  July,  operated 
out  of  there  and  New  London.  With  the  fall  she  proceeded 
south  again,  underwent  overhaul  at  Norfolk,  remaining  until 
April  1921.  She  then  headed  for  the  Panama  Canal  and  duty 
in  the  Pacific. 

R-10  arrived  at  San  Pedro  on  30  June  for  a 2-year  tour. 
Toward  the  end  of  September,  she  added  salvage  operations  to 
her  record  as  she  assisted  Cardinal  in  raising  R-6  from  the 
bottom  of  San  Pedro  Harbor  13  October,  then  resumed 
individual  and  squadron  exercises.  In  July  1923,  the  R-boat 
shifted  to  Pearl  Harbor  where,  for  the  next  7H  years,  she 
conducted  training  operations,  including  fleet  problems, 
made  occasional  runs  as  far  west  as  Midway  and  as  far  east  as 
the  west  coast,  and  participated  in  air-sea  rescue  operations 
for  planes  initiating  transpacific  air  travel.  Ordered  back  to 
the  Atlantic  in  1930,  R-10  cleared  Pearl  Harbor  for  the  last 
time  on  12  December.  On  9 February  1931,  she  arrived  at 
New  London  and  assumed  training  duties  for  the  Submarine 
School  there.  During  the  spring,  she  underwent  overhaul  at 
Portsmouth,  N.H.,  and  in  the  summer  added  ASW  destroyer 
training  and  NROTC  cruises  to  her  mission.  Through  the 
decade  she  continued  her  role  as  a training  submarine  and 
operated  primarily  off  the  New  England  coast  with  occasional 
temporary  duty  at  stations  on  the  mid-Atlantic  seaboard, 
including  the  Diving  School  at  Piney  Point,  Md.,  in  May  1937. 

In  September  1940,  R-10  participated  in  Bureau  of  Ord- 
nance tests  at  Norfolk,  then  returned  to  New  London.  The 
following  year  she  was  transferred  to  Key  West.  From  1941 
until  the  winter  of  1943,  she  alternated  patrols  in  the  Yucatan 
Channel  and  the  Florida  Straits  with  operations  for  the  Fleet 
Sonar  School  at  Key  West.  Then,  for  the  remainder  of  World 
War  II,  she  concentrated  on  training  duties.  During  February 
and  into  March  of  1945  she  operated  out  of  Port  Everglades, 
then  returned  to  Key  West  where  she  remained  until  4 June. 
On  that  date  R-10  headed  north  for  Philadelphia  and  inactiva- 
tion. Arriving  on  the  8th,  she  decommissioned  on  the  18th 
and  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  11  July.  In  January  1946, 
she  was  sold  for  scrap  to  the  North  American  Smelting  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

R-ll 

(Submarine  No.  88:  dp.  569  (surf.),  680  (subm.);  1.  186'2"; 

b.  18';  dr.  14'6";  s.  13.5  k.  (surf.),  10.5  k.  (subm.);  cpl.  30; 

a.  1 3",  4 21"  tt.;  cl.  R-l) 


R-ll  (Submarine  No.  88)  was  laid  down  by  the  Fore  River 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.,  18  March  1918;  launched 
21  July  1919;  sponsored  by  Miss  Dorothy  Batchelder;  and 
commissioned  5 September  1919,  Lt.  Comdr.  Charles  S. 
Alden  in  command. 

R-ll,  with  a crew  of  only  two  men  for  2 months  following 
commissioning,  remained  inactive  at  Boston.  Then,  with  the 
new  year,  1920,  she  commenced  training  cruises  along  the 
New  England  coast  and,  in  April,  to  Bermuda.  On  completion 
of  training  cruises,  sh.e  returned  to  New  London,  whence  she 
sailed  31  May  for  the  Pacific.  Designated  SS-88  in  July,  she 
arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  4 August.  Homeported  there  for 
the  next  10  years,  she  conducted  operations  in  the  Hawaiian 
area;  searched  for  missing  ships,  including  the  seagoing  tug 
Conestoga,  and  planes;  participated  in  tactical  exercises;  and 
engaged  in  fleet  maneuvers. 

On  12  December  1930,  the  R-boat  departed  Pearl  Harbor 
for  the  last  time  and  steamed  east  to  San  Diego,  whence  she 
continued  on  through  the  Panama  Canal,  to  New  London. 
She  returned  to  that  Thames  River  base  9 February  1931  and 
for  the  remainder  of  the  decade  served  as  a training  ship, 
primarily  for  the  Submarine  School  at  New  London  and 
occasionally  for  NROTC  units  in  the  southern  New  England 
area.  Transferred  to  Key  West,  1 June  1941,  R-ll  continued 
her  training  ship  duties  throughout  the  remainder  of  her 
career. 

Decommissioned  5 September  1945,  R-ll  was  struck  from 
the  Navy  list  11  October  1945;  sold  to  Macey  O.  Smith, 
Miami,  Fla.,  13  March  1946;  and  scrapped  in  1948. 


R-l  2 

(Submarine  No.  89:  dp.  569  (surf.),  680  (subm.);  1.  186'2"; 

b.  18';  dr.  14'6";  s.  13.5  k.  (surf.),  10.5  k.  (subm.) ; cpl.  33; 

a.  1 3",  4 21"  tt.;  cl.  R-l) 

R-12  (Submarine  No.  89)  was  laid  down  by  the  Fore  River 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.,  28  March  1918;  launched 
15  August  1919;  sponsored  by  Miss  Helen  Mack;  and  com- 
missioned at  Boston  23  September  1919,  Lt.  F.  J.  Cunneen 
in  command. 

R-12  remained  at  Boston  until  she  headed  down  the  coast 
on  11  March  to  New  London,  whence  she  operated  until  the 
end  of  May.  She  then  continued  south  to  Panama;  transited 
the  Canal  at  the  end  of  June;  arrived  at  San  Pedro  in  July; 
and  with  the  designation  SS-88,  departed  the  California 
coast  for  Pearl  Harbor  at  the  end  of  August.  Arriving  6 
September  1920,  she  remained  in  Hawaiian  waters,  with 
occasional  exercises  on  the  west  coast  and  off  Johnston  Island 
until  12  December  1930.  On  that  date  R-12  got  underway  for 
the  east  coast  and  returned  to  New  London  on  9 February 
1931.  She  conducted  exercises  with  Destroyer  Squadrons  of 
the  Scouting  Force  into  the  spring,  then  following  overhaul, 
trained  personnel  assigned  to  the  Submarine  School.  On 
27  September  1932,  she  departed  New  London  for  Philadelphia 
where,  after  decommissioning  on  7 December  1932,  she  joined 
other  R-boats  berthed  there  in  the  Reserve  Fleet. 

Some  7J4  years  later  (1  July  1940),  R-12  recommissioned  in 
ordinary  and  shifted  to  New  London  to  complete  activation. 
Recommissioned  in  full  16  October  1940,  she  sailed  for  Panama 
10  December,  arrived  on  the  23d,  and  into  October  1941, 
patrolled  the  approaches  to  the  Canal.  On  31  October,  she 
returned  to  New  London  and  for  the  next  3 months  operated 
off  the  New  England  coast.  In  February  1942,  she  com- 
menced patrols  to  the  south  and  for  the  next  year  operated 
primarily  from  Guantanamo  Bay  and  Key  West.  During 
March  and  April  1943  she  was  back  at  New  London,  then  in 
May  she  returned  to  Key  West  where  she  trained  submariners 
for  the  remainder  of  her  career. 

Shortly  after  noon  on  12  June  1943,  R-12,  while  underway 
to  conduct  a torpedo  practice  approach,  sounded  her  last 
diving  alarm.  As  she  completed  preparations  to  dive,  the 
forward  battery  compartment  began  to  flood.  The  collision 
alarm  was  sounded.  Orders  were  given  to  blow  main  ballast 
and  close  the  hatches.  But  the  sea  was  faster.  In  about  15 
seconds  R-12  sank,  taking  her  42  officers  and  men,  including 
Brazilian  observers  to  a watery  grave.  R-12  was  officially 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  6 July  1943. 
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USS  R-12  (SS-89)  in  April  1942,  in  weathered  black  wartime  finish  without  identifying  markings.  The  raised  metal  numerals 
of  her  hull  number  “89”  can  be  seen  on  her  bow.  She  carries  her  single-purpose  3-inch  gun  forward  of  the  conning  tower, 
and  has  a .30-caliber  Lewis  gun  on  an  antiaircraft  mount  just  abaft  the  periscopes.  A submarine  division  commander’s  burgee 
command  pennant  flies  from  the  conning  tower. 


R-13 

(Submarine  No.  90:  dp.  569  (surf.),  680  (subm.);  1.  186'2"; 

b.  18';  dr.  14'6";  s.  13.5  k.  (surf.)  10.5  k.  (subm.);  cpl.  29; 

a.  1 3",  4 21"  tt.;  cl.  R-l ) 

R-13  (Submarine  No.  90)  was  laid  down  by  the  Fore  River 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.,  27  March  1918;  launched 
27  August  1919;  sponsored  by  Miss  Fanny  B.  Chandler;  and 
commissioned  17  October  1919,  Lt.  Comdr.  Walter  E.  Doyle 
in  command. 

Following  shakedown  in  New  England  waters,  R-13  briefly 
operated  out  of  New  London.  In  the  spring  of  1920  she 
conducted  training  patrols  off  Bermuda,  then  prepared  for 
transfer  to  the  Pacific.  She  departed  the  east  coast  in  mid- 
June;  transited  the  Panama  Canal  in  early  July.  Designated 
SS-90  at  midmonth,  she  continued  up  the  west  coast  to  San 
Pedro,  whence  she  headed  for  Hawaii  on  26  August. 

R-13  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  6 September  and  for  the  next 

9 years  assisted  in  the  development  of  submarine  warfare 
tactics.  Ordered  back  to  the  Atlantic  with  the  new  decade, 
the  submarine  stood  out  from  Pearl  Harbor  12  December  1930 
and  on  9 February  1931  arrived  back  at  New  London.  There, 
she  served  as  a training  ship  until  1941. 

On  26  May  1941,  R-13  headed  south  to  her  new  homeport, 
Key  West.  Arriving  at  the  end  of  the  month,  she  returned  to 
New  London  in  July,  but  was  back  off  southern  Florida  in 
August.  During  the  fall  she  conducted  operations  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  then  assumed  training  duties  for  the  Sound 
School  at  Key  West.  Through  World  War  II,  she  continued 
the  work  there  and  out  of  Port  Everglades  and  conducted 
patrols  in  the  Yucatan  Channel  and  the  Florida  Straits. 

With  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  R-13  decommissioned 
14  September  1945,  was  struck  from  tile  Navy  list  11  October 
1945,  and  was  sold  13  March  1946. 

R-14 

(Submarine  No.  91:  dp.  569  (surf.),  680  (subm.);  1.  186'2"; 

b.  18';  dr.  14'6";  s.  13.5  k.  (surf.)  10.5  k.  (subm.);  cpl.  29; 

a.  1 3",  4 21"  tt. ; cl.  R-l) 

R-14  (Submarine  No.  91)  was  laid  down  6 November  1918 
by  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.;  launched 

10  October  1919;  sponsored  by  Miss  Florence  L.  Gardner;  and 
commissioned  at  Boston  24  December  1919;  Lt.  Vincent  A. 
Clark,  Jr.,  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  the  New  England  coast,  R-l 4 moved 
to  New  London  where  she  prepared  for  transfer  to  the  Pacific 
Fleet.  In  May  she  headed  south.  Designated  SS-91  in  July, 
she  transited  the  Panama  Canal  in  the  same  month  and 
arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  6 September.  There,  for  the  next  9 


years,  she  assisted  in  the  development  of  submarine  and 
antisubmarine  warfare  tactics,  and  participated  in  search  and 
rescue  operations. 

During  a search  for  the  tug  Conestoga  in  May  1921,  she 
ran  out  of  fuel  southeast  of  Hawaii.  Sails  were  made  from 
blankets  and  mattresses,  and  the  submarine  arrived  at  Hilo 
on  15  May  after  5 days  under  sail. 

On  12  December  1930,  she  cleared  Pearl  Harbor  for  the  last 
time  and  headed  back  to  the  Atlantic.  Proceeding  via  San 
Diego  and  the  Panama  Canal,  she  returned  to  New  London 
9 February  1931,  and  through  the  end  of  the  decade  conducted 
training  exercises  for  the  Submarine  School.  In  the  spring  of 
1941,  she  moved  down  the  coast  to  Key  West,  her  homeport 
as  of  1 June.  In  the  fall,  she  returned  to  New  London  for 
overhaul  and  on  22  November  resumed  operations  out  of  Key 
West.  Into  April  1945  she  conducted  training  exercises  for 
the  Sound  School  and  patrolled  the  Yucatan  Channel  and  the 
Florida  Straits.  On  25  April  she  headed  north  and  in  early 
May  arrived  at  Philadelphia. 

Decommissioned  on  7 May  and  struck  from  the  Navy  list 
on  the  19th,  R-14  was  sold  28  September  1945  to  Rossoff 
Bros.,  New  York.  She  was  later  resold  to  the  Northern  Metals 
Co.,  Philadelphia  and  scrapped  in  1946. 

R-15 

(Submarine  No.  92:  dp.  569  (surf.),  680  (subm.);  1.  186'2"; 

b.  18';  dr.  14'6";  s.  13.5  k.  (surf.),  10.5  k.  (subm.);  cpl.  29; 

a.  1 3",  4 21"  tt.;  cl.  R-l) 

R-15  was  laid  down  by  the  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.,  30  April  1917;  launched  12  October  1918;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Thales  S.  Boyd;  and  commissioned  27  July 
1918,  Lt.  Thales  S.  Boyd  in  command. 

Following  shakedown,  R-15  conducted  operations  in 
waters  adjacent  to  the  Canal  Zone.  Based  at  Balboa  through 
December  1918,  she  returned  to  California  in  January  1919; 
operated  between  San  Pedro  and  San  Diego  until  March; 
then  proceeded  to  Mare  Island  for  overhaul  prior  to  her 
transfer  to  Pearl  Harbor.  Arriving  there  on  25  June,  R-15 
was  designated  SS-92  in  July  1920.  She  remained  in  Hawaiian 
waters,  participating  in  the  development  of  submarine  warfare 
tactics  until  12  December  1930,  when  she  got  underway  for 
the  east  coast  and  inactivation. 

Decommissioned  at  Philadelphia  7 May  1931,  R-15  re- 
mained in  the  Reserve  Fleet  until  ordered  to  New  London 
for  activation  in  the  summer  of  1940.  Arriving  in  the  Thames 
River  9 September,  she  recommissioned  1 April,  and  in  June 
sailed  south  for  duty  in  the  Canal  Zone.  For  the  next  3 months 
she  operated  with  SubRon  3.  On  3 October  she  got  underway 
for  New  London,  arriving  on  the  23d  and  reporting  for  duty 
in  SubRon  7. 
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Patrol  duties  off  the  coast  followed  the  entry  of  the  United 
States  into  World  War  II.  In  February  1942  she  again  sailed 
south.  In  early  March  she  patrolled  in  the  Virgin  Islands  area, 
then  shifted  to  training  and  patrol  duties  out  of  Trinidad. 
Relieved  in  early  August,  R-15  returned  to  the  Virgin  Islands, 
thence  continued  on  to  Bermuda  and  with  the  fall,  back  to 
New  London. 

In  December,  R-15  returned  to  the  Caribbean  and  operated 
out  of  Guantanamo  Bay.  Further  training  duties  in  waters 
adjacent  to  the  Virgin  Islands  and  off  Bermuda  followed,  and 
in  April  1944  she  returned  to  New  London.  Following  10 
months  of  operating  out  of  New  London,  R-15  returned  to  the 
Bermuda  area  on  14  December.  For  the  remainder  of  the  war 
she  operated  off  the  Florida  coast  and  from  1 March  to  17 
June  1945,  from  Guantanamo  Bay.  On  2 September  she  put 
into  Key  West  to  complete  her  last  tour. 

R-15  was  decommissioned  17  September  1945;  struck  from 
the  Navy  list  11  October  1945;  and  sold  the  same  month  to 
Macey  O.  Scott,  Miami,  Fla. 

R-16 

(Submarine  No.  93:  dp.  569  (surf.),  680  (subm.);  1.  186'2"; 

b.  18';  dr.  14'6";  s.  13.5  k.  (surf.),  10.5  k.  (subm.);  cpl.  29; 

a.  13",  4 21"  tt.;cl . R-l) 

R-16  (Submarine  No.  93)  was  laid  down  by  the  Union  Iron 
Works,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  26  April  1917;  launched  15 
December  1917;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Edward  R.  Wilson;  and 
commissioned  5 August  1918,  Lt.  Comdr.  Cecil  Y.  Johnston 
in  command. 

Following  commissioning,  R-16  proceeded  to  Balboa,  C.Z., 
whence  she  conducted  patrols  until  December.  Then  ordered 
back  to  California,  she  remained  on  the  west  coast  into  June 
1919.  On  the  17th  she  got  underway  from  San  Francisco  and 
on  the  25th,  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Designated  SS-93  in 
July  1920  she  operated  with  fleet  units  for  the  next  11  years. 

R-16  departed  Pearl  Harbor  12  December  1930  and,  after 
transiting  the  Panama  Canal,  proceeded  to  Philadelphia  where 
she  decommissioned  12  May  1931.  In  reserve  for  the  next  9 
years,  she  recommissioned  1 July  1940  and,  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  had  again  assumed  patrol  duties  in  waters  off  Panama. 
Ordered  back  to  the  east  coast  in  the  fall  of  1941,  she  arrived 
at  Key  West  2 days  after  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  By 
18  December,  she  was  at  New  London,  whence  she  conducted 
patrols  and  assisted  in  antisubmarine  warfare  training  into 
February  1942.  Shifted  to  the  Virgin  Islands  the  next  month, 
she  continued  her  dual  mission  in  the  Caribbean,  operating 
from  St.  Thomas  and  from  Trinidad  until  1 March  1943 
when  she  returned  to  New  London.  There  she  conducted 


operations  for  the  submarine  school,  the  sound  laboratory, 
and  for  DE  and  DD  training  units.  Between  1 August  1943 
and  20  March  1944,  she  operated  from  Bermuda,  then  re- 
turned to  New  London  for  her  last  year  of  naval  service. 

R-16  departed  New  London  for  Philadelphia  4 July  1945. 
Arriving  the  following  day,  she  was  decommissioned  on  the 
16th  and  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  the  25th.  She  was  sold 
and  delivered  to  the  North  American  Smelting  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, in  March  1946. 


R-17 

(Submarine  No.  94:  dp.  569  (surf.),  680  (subm.),  1.  186'2"; 

b.  18';  dr.  14'6";  s.  13.5  k.  (surf.),  10.5  k.  (subm.);  cpl.  29; 

a.  1 3",  4 21"  tt.;  cl.  R-l) 

R-17  (Submarine  No.  94)  was  laid  down  by  the  Union  Iron 
Works,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  5 May  1917;  launched  24 
December  1917;  sponsored  by  Miss  Bertha  F.  Dew;  and 
commissioned  17  August  1918,  Lt.  Comdr.  William  R.  Munroe 
in  command. 

Commissioned  toward  the  end  of  World  War  I,  R-17 
operated  briefly  off  the  California  coast,  then  patrolled  off 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  returning  to  California  in  December 
1918.  In  March  1919,  she  arrived  at  San  Francisco  for  over- 
haul, after  which  she  moved  west  to  Pearl  Harbor.  Departing 
the  west  coast  17  June,  she  arrived  in  Hawaii  on  the  25th 
and  for  the  next  11 years  operated  with  fleet  units  and 
tested  equipment  being  developed  for  submarines. 

The  submarine,  designated  SS-94  in  July  1920,  departed 
Pearl  Harbor  12  December  1930,  called  at  San  Diego,  thence 
continued  on  to  the  east  coast  for  inactivation.  Arriving  at 
Philadelphia  9 February  1931,  she  was  decommissioned  15 
May  and  berthed  at  League  Island  until  after  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  II  in  Europe. 

Recommissioned  at  New  London,  25  March  1941,  R-17 
headed  south  on  14  May;  patrolled  in  the  Virgin  Islands 
during  June;  off  the  Canal  Zone  in  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber; then,  in  October,  returned  to  New  London.  For  the  next 
4 months  she  conducted  training  exercises.  On  9 March  1942, 
she  was  decommissioned  and  transferred  to  the  United  King- 
dom under  the  Lend-Lease  Agreement.  Commissioned  in  the 
Royal  Navy  as  P.  512,  she  was  employed  at  Bermuda  as  a 
training  ship  for  the  Royal  Canadian  Navy  until  6 September 
1944  when  she  was  returned  to  the  U.S.  Navy  at  Philadelphia. 
Retained  for  use  as  a target  ship  until  after  the  end  of  the  war 
in  Europe,  R-17  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  22  June  1945. 
She  was  sold,  16  November  1945,  to  the  North  American 
Smelting  Co.,  Philadelphia,  for  scrapping. 


USS  R-17  (SS-94)  submerging — while  still  moored  to  a pier — before  a Navy  Day  crowd  at  Pearl  Harbor,  27  October  1930. 
One  of  Torpedo  Squadron  Seven’s  Martin  T3M-2s  is  in  the  background.  Light-gray  finish,  with  white-on-black  identifying 
number  and  dark  gray  horizontal  surfaces,  was  standard  for  submarines  of  this  type  at  the  time. 
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R-18 

(Submarine  No.  95:  dp.  569  (surf.),  680  (subm.);  1.  186'2"; 

b.  18';  dr.  14'6";  s.  13.5  k.  (surf.),  10.5  k.  (subm.);  cpl.  29; 

a.  13",  4 21"  tt.jcl.-R-f) 

R-18  (Submarine  No.  95)  was  laid  down  16  June  1917  by 
the  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  launched 
8 January  1918;  sponsored  by  Miss  Marion  S.  Russell;  and 
commissioned  11  September  1918,  Lt.  Comdr.  Felix  X.  Gygax 
in  command. 

Following  shakedown,  R-18  was  assigned,  briefly,  to  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  1918,  she  returned 
to  California.  At  San  Pedro  from  January  to  March  1919,  she 
then  underwent  overhaul  at  San  Francisco  and  on  17  June 
got  underway  for  Hawaii.  On  the  25th  she  arrived  at  Pearl 
Harbor.  Based  there  for  over  a decade,  she  served  with  the 
fleet,  training  personnel  and  testing  new  submarine  equip- 
ment. In  July  1920  she  was  designated  SS-95. 

R-18  departed  Hawaii  12  December  1930;  transited  the 
Panama  Canal;  thence  continued  on  the  east  coast  for  in- 
activation. Arriving  at  Philadelphia  9 February  1931,  she 
was  decommissioned  13  May  and  berthed  at  League  Island 
until  after  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II. 

Recommissioned  8 January  1941,  R-18  was  at  New  London 
for  reconditioning  and  fitting  out  into  May.  On  the  12th 
she  got  underway  for  the  Canal  Zone  where  she  patrolled  into 
September.  In  October,  she  returned  to  New  London,  whence, 
after  overhaul,  she  conducted  training  exercises  in  submarine 
and  antisubmarine  warfare.  In  early  January  1942,  she  shifted 
her  training  activities  to  the  Casco  Bay  area.  Then,  later  in 
the  month,  she  added  patrols  along  a line  between  Nantucket 
Light  and  Bermuda  to  her  schedule. 

Originally  patrolling  out  of  New  London,  she  shifted  to 
Bermuda  in  May.  In  August  she  moved  further  south  and 
until  December  operated  in  a training  capacity  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  at  Trinidad. 

Then  assigned,  with  others  of  her  class,  to  training  duties 
for  the  remainder  of  the  war,  R-18  returned  to  New  London 
on  24  December.  She  operated  in  the  New  London  and  Port- 
land, Maine,  areas  until  June  1943.  The  last  6 months  of  the 
year  were  spent  at  Bermuda.  From  January  through  March 
1944,  she  was  back  in  southern  New  England;  then,  in  April 
she  moved  south  for  8 months  at  Key  West  and  Port  Ever- 
glades. 

With  the  new  year,  1945,  the  submarine  again  began 
operations  out  of  New  London.  During  the  following  summer 
she  made  her  last  voyage  to  Florida  and  back  and  in  September 
she  headed  for  New  Hampshire  and  inactivation.  R-18 
arrived  at  Portsmouth  7 September  and  was  decommissioned 
on  the  19th.  Struck  from  the  Navy  list  the  following  month, 
she  was  sold  for  scrapping  to  the  John  J.  Duane  Co.,  Quincy, 
Mass.,  in  1946. 

R-19 

(Submarine  No.  96:  dp.  569  (surf.),  680  (subm.);  1.  186'2"; 

b.  18';  dr.  14'6";  s.  13.5  k.  (surf.),  10.5  k.  (subm.);  cpl. 

29;  a.  1 3",  4 21"  tt.;  cl.  R-l) 

R-19  (Submarine  No.  96)  was  laid  down  23  June  1917  by 
the  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  launched  28 
January  1918;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Irvine;  and  com- 
missioned 7 October  1918,  Lt.  Comdr.  William  F.  Callaway 
in  command. 

Following  commissioning,  R-19  remained  on  the  west  coast 
for  9 months.  At  San  Pedro  until  March  1919,  she  then  shifted 
to  San  Francisco;  underwent  overhaul;  and  on  17  June  got 
underway  for  Hawaii.  She  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  8 days 
later  and  commenced  almost  12  years  of  training  submarine 
crews  and  testing  equipment.  In  July  1920  she  was  desig- 
nated SS-96. 

On  12  December  1930,  R-19  departed  Pearl  Harbor;  called 
at  San  Diego;  transited  the  Panama  Canal;  thence,  continued 
on  to  Philadelphia  where  she  decommissioned  15  May  1931. 
Berthed  at  League  Island  for  the  next  9 years,  she  recom- 
missioned 6 January  1941.  Then  reconditioned  at  New 
London,  she  headed  south  in  May.  During  the  remainder  of 
the  spring  and  into  the  fall,  she  patrolled  and  conducted 
training  exercises  in  the  Virgin  Islands  and  off  Panama. 


In  October  she  returned  to  New  London  and  continued  her 
role  as  a training  submarine.  On  9 March  1942,  R-19  was 
decommissioned.  She  was  transferred  to  the  Royal  Navy, 
under  the  terms  of  lend-lease,  the  same  day.  Commissioned  in 
that  Navy  as  P.  514,  the  submarine  was  rammed  by  HMCS 
Georgian  21  June  1942  in  the  western  Atlantic.  She  went  down 
with  all  hands  aboard. 


R-20 

(Submarine  No.  97:  dp.  569  (surf.),  680  (subm.);  1.  186'2"; 

b.  18';  dr.  14'6";  s.  13.5  k.  (surf.),  10.5  k.  (subm.);  cpl.  29; 

a.  1 3',  4 21"  tt.;  cl.  R-l) 

R-20  (Submarine  No.  97)  was  laid  down  4 June  1917  by  the 
Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  Calif .;  launched  21  January 
1918;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Arnold  Foster;  and  commissioned 

26  October  1918,  Lt.  Comdr.  Alfred  E.  Montgomery  in 
command. 

Fitted  out  at  San  Pedro,  R-20  remained  off  southern 
California,  operating  between  San  Pedro  and  San  Diego,  until 
March  1919.  She  then  moved  to  San  Francisco;  underwent 
overhaul;  and  on  17  June  got  underway  for  Hawaii.  She 
arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  25  June. 

Designated  SS-97  in  July  1920,  she  served  with  the  fleet 
training  submarine  personnel  and  assisting  in  the  development 
of  submarine  equipment  and  tactics  for  over  a decade.  On  12 
December  1930,  she  departed  Pearl  Harbor  and  headed  for 
Philadelphia  and  inactivation.  She  arrived  at  Philadelphia 

9 February  1931;  decommissioned  15  May;  and  was  berthed 
at  League  Island. 

R-20  recommissioned  22  January  1941.  In  April,  she  shifted 
to  New  London.  There  she  trained  personnel  and  conducted 
patrols  until  June.  She  then  moved  south  to  Key  West, 
arriving  on  the  22d  to  spend  the  remainder  of  her  career  as  a 
training  ship. 

R-20  decommissioned  at  Key  West  27  September  1945  and 
was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  the  following  month.  On  13 
March  1946,  she  was  sold  to  Macey  O.  Scott,  Miami,  Fla. 

R-21 

(Submarine  No.  98:  dp.  495  (surf.),  598  (subm.);  1.  175'; 

b.  16'8";  dr.  13'1 1" ; s.  14.4  k.  (surf.),  Ilk.  (subm.);  cpl.  29; 

a.  1 3",  4 18"  tt.;  cl.  R-21) 

R-21  (Submarine  No.  98)  was  laid  down  19  April  1917  by 
the  Lake  Torpedo  Boat  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  launched 

10  July  1918;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Dallas  C.  Laizure;  and 
commissioned  17  June  1919,  Lt.  Comdr.  Morris  D.  Gilmore 
in  command. 

Attached  to  Submarine  Division  1,  R-21  operated  out  of 
the  submarine  base  at  New  London,  Conn.  She  conducted 
diving  and  approach  tactical  training  in  Long  Island  Sound, 
and  conducted  several  training  cruises  in  the  vicinity  of  Block 
Island  with  other  units  of  the  division.  Following  a recruiting 
cruise  to  New  Haven  and  Bridgeport  20-27  August,  she 
returned  to  New  London  for  upkeep. 

R-21  continued  practice  dives  off  the  coast  into  the  fall 
with  a call  at  the  Torpedo  Station,  Newport,  R.I.,  21  October. 
She  departed  New  London  1 November  1919  in  company  with 
R-22,  R-24,  R-27,  and  Eagle  No.  31.  Proceeding  via  Hampton 
Roads;  Wilmington,  N.C.;  Savannah;  Key  West;  Havana; 
Cienfuegos,  and  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba;  and  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  she  arrived  at  Coco  Solo,  C.Z.,  11  December. 

Following  several  practice  dives  out  of  Coco  Solo,  she 
transited  the  Panama  Canal  27  January  1920  for  drydock 
work  at  Balboa,  C.Z.  Returning  to  Coco  Solo,  R-21  continued 
to  refine  her  diving,  approach,  and  torpedo  tactics  through 
the  spring  and  summer.  During  two  trips  to  Almirante  Bay, 
30  March-2  April  and  17-20  May,  she  practiced  with  other 
units  of  the  first  division. 

Designated  SS-98  in  July,  R-21  again  transited  the  canal 
to  Balboa  27  September  for  a month  in  drydock.  Upon  re- 
turning to  Coco  Solo,  she  was  laid  up  for  11  months  of  exten- 
sive overhaul.  She  sailed  north  on  26  September  1921  via 
Guantanamo  Bay,  Key  West,  and  New  York,  arriving  New 
London  on  27  October.  She  sailed  to  Portsmouth,  N.H., 

27  December  for  refitting. 
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A successful  test  dive  on  26  May  1922  meant  that  R-21 
could  return  to  New  London.  Through  the  spring  and  summer 
months  she  operated  out  of  New  London  and  Newport. 

The  craft  of  Submarine  Division  1 sailed  from  New  London 
2 October  1922  for  Coco  Solo.  R-21  served  as  flagship  as  the 
boats  cruised  via  Hampton  Roads  and  Guantanamo.  After  11 
days  out,  R-24  developed  engine  trouble  and  was  temporarily 
taken  under  tow  by  R-21.  The  Cuba-bound  steamer  SS 
Bethore  rendered  assistance,  and  R-21  arrived  at  Coco  Solo 
27  October. 

R-21  spent  the  rest  of  her  active  Navy  days  operating  out 
of  Coco  Solo  and  undergoing  repairs  at  Balboa.  She  sailed 
from  Coco  Solo  for  the  last  time  15  February  1923  in  company 
with  a tender,  Quail,  and  eight  other  submarines.  Two  days 
later  R-21’ s engines  malfunctioned  and  she  was  towed  into 
Guantanamo  by  the  tender.  Repairs  were  quickly  accom- 
plished and  R-21  sailed  for  Philadelphia  on  the  22d,  arriving 
there  via  Charleston  9 November  1923. 

Decommissioned  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  21  June 
1924,  R-21  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  9 May  1930  and 
sold  for  scrap  30  July  1930. 

R-22 

(Submarine  No.  99:  dp.  495  (surf.),  576  (subm.);  1.  175'; 

b.  16'8";  dr.  13'11"  (mean);  s.  14  k.  (surf.),  11  k.  (subm.); 

cpl.  29;  a.  1 3",  4 21”  tt. ; cl.  R-21) 

R-22  (Submarine  No.  99)  was  laid  down  19  April  1917  by 
the  Lake  Torpedo  Boat  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  launched  23 
September  1918;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Eric  A.  Eklund;  and 
commissioned  1 August  1919,  Lt.  Comdr.  Walter  S.  Haas 
in  command. 

Following  commissioning,  R-22  operated  in  the  New 
London-Newport  area  for  2 months.  On  1 November,  she 
headed  south  for  Coco  Solo,  C.Z.,  her  homeport.  Designated 
SS-99  in  July  1920,  she  was  based  in  the  Canal  Zone  with 
Submarine  Division  1 through  that  year.  The  following  year 
she  was  transferred  back  to  New  London  for  duty  with 
Submarine  Division  0,  an  experimental  division.  She  was 
based  at  New  London  for  the  rest  of  her  active  service, 
returning  to  Panama  only  for  the  1923  Fleet  Problem.  Ordered 
inactivated  in  1924,  she  was  towed  to  Philadelphia  in  Novem- 
ber and  decommissioned  there  29  April  1925.  Five  years  later, 
9 May  1930,  she  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list.  She  was  sold 
for  scrapping  in  July  of  the  same  year. 

R-23 

(Submarine  No.  100:  dp.  495  (surf.),  576  (subm.);  1.  175'; 

b.  16'8";  dr.  13T1”  (mean);  s.  14  k.  (surf.),  11  k.  (subm.); 

cpl.  29;  a.  1 3”,  4 21"  tt.;  cl.  R-21) 

R-23  (Submarine  No.  100)  was  laid  down  25  April  1917  by 
the  Lake  Torpedo  Boat  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  launched  5 
November  1918;  sponsored  by  Miss  Ruth  Jane  Harris;  and 
commissioned  23  October  1919,  Lt.  David  R.  Lee  in  command. 

A little  over  a month  after  commissioning,  R-23  departed 
New  London  for  her  homeport,  Coco  Solo,  C.Z.  Designated 
SS-100  in  July  1920,  she  was  based  in  the  Canal  Zone,  inter- 
rupting her  service  there  only  for  overhaul  periods  at  Balboa 
and  on  the  east  coast.  She  returned  to  the  United  States  for 
inactivation  in  the  fall  of  1924,  arriving  Philadelphia  1 Decem- 
ber. R-23  was  decommissioned  24  April  1925  and  was  berthed 
at  League  Island  until  struck  from  the  Navy  list  9 May 
1930  and  sold  for  scrap  in  July  of  the  same  year. 

R-24 

(Submarine  No.  101:  dp.  495  (surf.),  576  (subm.);  1.  175'; 

b.  16'8";  dr.  13'11"  (mean);  s.  14  k.  (surf.),  11  k.  (subm.); 

cpl.  29;  a.  1 3",  4 21”  tt.;  cl.  R-21) 

R-24  (Submarine  No.  101)  was  laid  down  9 May  1919  by 
the  Lake  Torpedo  Boat  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  launched 
21  August  1918;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Edmund  R.  Norton;  and 
commissioned  27  June  1919,  Lt.  Comdr.  Andrew  C.  Bennett 
in  command. 

After  4 months  of  coastal  operations  off  southern  New 


England,  R-24  got  underway  for  her  homeport,  Coco  Solo, 
C.Z.,  on  1 November.  Based  there  for  her  active  service,  she 
was  designated  SS-101  in  July  1920  and  at  the  end  of  1921  she 
returned  to  the  United  States  for  a shipyard  overhaul.  In  the 
fall  of  1922,  she  resumed  operations  out  of  Coco  Solo  and 
Balboa.  A year  later  she  again  sailed  to  the  United  States  for 
a shipyard  overhaul  and  at  the  end  of  1924  she  returned  for 
inactivation.  On  25  January  1925,  she  arrived  at  Philadelphia 
and  on  11  June  she  was  decommissioned.  R-24  was  berthed 
at  League  Island  for  the  next  5 years.  On  9 May  1930  she 
was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  and  in  July  was  sold  for  scrap- 
ping. 

R-25 

(Submarine  No.  102:  dp.  495  (surf.),  576  (subm.);  1.  175'; 
b.  16'8" ; dr.  13'11"  (mean);  s.  14  k.  (surf.),  11  k.  (subm.); 
cpl.  29;  a.  13”,  4 21”  tt. ; cl  .R-21) 

R-25  (Submarine  No.  102)  was  laid  down  26  April  1917  by 
the  Lake  Torpedo  Boat  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  launched  15 
May  1919;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Richard  H.  M.  Robinson;  and 
commissioned  23  October  1919,  Lt.  Comdr.  Charles  A.  Lock- 
wood,  Jr.,  in  command. 

At  the  end  of  November,  R-25  got  underway  for  her  home- 
port,  Coco  Solo,  C.Z.  Arriving  11  January  1920,  she  was 
designated  SS-102  in  July  and,  except  for  overhaul  periods  at 
Balboa  and  on  the  east  coast,  operated  in  the  waters  off  the 
Canal  Zone  until  the  fall  of  1923.  In  November  of  that  year, 
she  arrived  at  Philadelphia;  underwent  inactivation  overhaul; 
and  on  21  June  1924  was  decommissioned  and  laid  up  at 
League  Island.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  9 May 
1930  and  sold  for  scrap  the  following  July. 


R-26 

(Submarine  No.  103:  dp.  495  (surf.),  576  (subm.);  1.  175'; 
b.  16'8”;  dr.  13'11"  (mean);  s.  14  k.  (surf.),  11  k.  (subm.); 
cpl.  29;  a.  1 3”,  4 21”  tt.;  cl.  R-21) 

R-26  (Submarine  No.  103)  was  laid  down  26  April  1917  by 
the  Lake  Torpedo  Boat  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  launched  18 
June  1919;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  Walter  Barnett;  and  com- 
missioned 23  October  1919,  Lt.  Joseph  C.  Arnold  in  command. 

Homeported  at  Coco  Solo,  C.Z.,  R-26  departed  New  London 
26  November  1919  and  arrived  in  the  Canal  Zone  11  January 
1920.  Designated  SS-103  in  July,  she  spent  her  entire  career 
operating  out  of  Coco  Solo.  Interrupting  her  service  in  those 
waters  only  for  overhauls  at  Balboa  and  on  the  east  coast,  she 
returned  to  the  United  States  for  inactivation  in  January 
1925.  Arriving  at  Philadelphia  25  January,  she  was  decom- 
missioned 12  June  and  berthed  at  League  Island  until  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  in  May  1930.  Her  hull  was  sold  for  scrap- 
ping in  July  of  that  year. 

R-27 

(Submarine  No.  104:  dp.  495  (surf.),  576  (subm.);  1.  175'; 
b.  16'8";  dr.  13'1 1"  (mean);  s.  14  k.  (surf.),  11  k.  (subm.); 
cpl.  29;  a.  1 3”,  4 21"  tt.;  cl.  R-21) 

R-27  (Submarine  No.  104)  was  laid  down  16  May  1917  by 
the  Lake  Torpedo  Boat  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  launched  23 
September  1918;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Foster;  and 
commissioned  3 September  1919,  Lt.  William  C.  Burgy  in 
command. 

Assigned  duty  with  Submarine  Division  1 in  the  Canal 
Zone,  R-27  got  underway  for  her  homeport  of  Coco  Solo  on 
1 November.  She  arrived  at  Coco  Solo  11  December  and 
conducted  operations  out  of  that  port  and  out  of  Balboa. 
Designated  SS-104  in  July  1920,  she  interrupted  her  5 years 
in  the  Canal  Zone  with  an  overhaul  at  Portsmouth,  N.H., 
during  the  winter  of  1921-22  and  a run  to  Pearl  Harbor  for 
exercises  in  early  1923.  On  1 November  1924,  she  departed 
Coco  Solo  for  the  last  time.  On  the  24th  she  arrived  at 
Charleston,  S.C.,  whence  she  was  towed  to  Philadelphia. 
There  she  was  decommissioned  24  April  1925  and  berthed  at 
League  Island  until  struck  from  the  Navy  list  9 May  1930. 
Her  hull  was  sold  for  scrapping  the  following  July. 
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R.  B.  Forbes 

(Str.:  dp.  329;  1.  121';  b.  25'6";  dph.  117";  dr.  12'3";  s.  11  k. 
(max.),  7 k.;  a.  2 32-pdrs.) 

R.  B.  Forbes,  a twin-screw  steamer  built  in  1845,  was 
acquired  by  the  Navy  at  Boston  on  17  August  1861.  Although 
not  formally  purchased  until  September,  she  was  fitted  out  at 
Boston  and  got  underway  for  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  on 
25  August,  Acting  Master  William  G.  Gregory  in  command. 

After  spending  most  of  September  at  the  Navy  Yard,  the 
steamer  operated  in  the  Chesapeake  area  until  ordered  to  join 
the  South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  in  late  October. 
Sailing  on  the  29th,  she  participated  in  the  capture  of  Forts 
Walker  and  Beauregard  at  Port  Royal,  S.C.,  on  7 November, 
then  remained  in  the  area  until  December.  Following  damage 
to  her  port  shaft  and  propeller,  she  was  towed  to  New  York 
by  the  steamer  Atlantic,  arriving  on  20  December. 

Decommissioned  for  repairs,  she  was  recommissioned  on 
8 February  1862  and  ordered  to  join  the  Mortar  Flotilla 
below  New  Orleans.  Caught  in  a gale  off  Cape  Henry  on  the 
25th,  she  was  driven  ashore  and  wrecked  a few  miles  south  of 
Currituck  Inlet.  Young  America,  dispatched  to  the  scene, 
brought  off  R.  B.  Forbes’  crew  and  all  salvagable  equipment. 
The  grounded  steamer  was  then  burnt  to  prevent  capture 
by  Confederate  forces. 

R.  E.  Lee 

See  Robert  E.  Lee  for  biography. 


The  blockade  runner  R.  E.  Lee,  captured  9 November  1863 
by  Iron  Age  and  James  Adger,  entered  U.S.  Navy  service  as 
Fort  Donelson  ( q.v .). 

R.  E.  & A.  H.  Watson 


R.  E.  d*  A.  H.  Watson,  a wooden  screw  steamer  built  in 
1859,  operated  during  the  Civil  War  as  Little  Rebel  (q.v.). 

R.  R.  Cuyler 

The  president  of  the  Central  Georgia  Railroad. 

(ScGbt:  1. 1,200;  1.  237';  b.  33'3";  dr.  17';  s.  14  k.;  a.  8 32-pdrs., 
2 rifles) 

R.  R.  Cuyler,  a steamer  built  in  1860  by  Samuel  Sneeden 
of  New  York  for  H.  B.  Cromwell  & Co.,  served  on  that 
company’s  New  York,  Havana,  and  New  Orleans  line  until 
laid  up  in  March  1861  at  the  start  of  the  Civil  War.  Then 
chartered  by  the  War  Department,  she  transported  New 
York  State  militiamen  to  Washington  and  returned  to  New 
York  where  she  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  in  May  1861, 
although  not  formally  purchased  until  August. 

In  early  June,  R.  R.  Cuyler  departed  New  York  under  the 
command  of  Capt.  Francis  B.  Ellison.  On  the  9th,  she  arrived 
at  Key  West,  whence  she  proceeded  north  for  blockade  duty 
off  Tampa.  Although  plagued  by  the  presence  of  small  pox 
among  her  crew,  R.  R.  Cuyler  participated  in  the  capture  and 
burning  of  Finland  in  Apalachicola  Bay  on  26  August.  On 
22  November,  while  operating  near  and  in  the  Mississippi, 
she  intercepted  and  assisted  in  the  capture  of  the  steamers 
A.  J.  View  and  Henry  Lewis.  In  December,  the  sloops  Ad- 
vocate, Express,  and  Osceola  and  the  schooners  Delight  and 
Olive  met  a similar  fate.  On  20  January  1863,  off  Mobile  Bar, 
R.  R.  Cuyler  seized  the  schooner  J.  W.  Wilder.  Two  months 
later,  she  captured  the  schooner  Grace  E.  Baker  off  Cuba,  and 
on  3 May,  the  schooner  Jane  at  sea. 

Stationed  off  Mobile  Bay  during  May,  R.  R.  Cuyler  cap- 
tured the  steamer  Eugenie  and  the  schooners  Hunter  and 
Isabel.  On  14  July,  the  steamer  Kate  Dale  joined  her  list  of 
prizes.  After  that  capture,  the  gunboat  was  ordered  to  join 
in  the  search  for  the  Confederate  raider  Tallahassee.  While 
proceeding  on  that  mission  on  4 December,  she  stopped  the 
steamer  Armstrong  and  after  a search  revealed  contraband 
cargo,  seized  the  vessel. 


Following  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  R.  R.  Cuyler  returned 
to  New  York  where  she  was  decommissioned  on  1 July  1865 
and  sold  at  auction  on  15  August  to  Russel  Sturgis  of  New 
York.  In  December  1866,  she  was  purchased  by  the  Republic 
of  Colombia  and,  after  arrival  at  Cartagena,  renamed  El 
Rayo.  She  remained  in  Cartagena  Harbor,  the  subject  of  a 
diplomatic  dispute  following  a change  of  government,  from 
February  to  September  1867.  In  mid-September,  she  was 
blown  from  her  moorings  during  a storm  and  grounded  on  a 
coral  reef  where  she  was  abandoned. 


R.  W.  Wilmot 

(SP-604:  t.  569;  1.  156'8";  b.  30';  dr.  14'6";  s.  12  k.;  a.  1 3", 

2 mg.) 

R.  W.  Wilmot,  a steam  tug  built  in  1898  by  the  Globe  Iron 
Works,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  acquired  4 January  1918  from 
the  River  & Ocean  Towing  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  placed 
in  service  26  January  1918,  Lt.  J.  Hansen,  USNRF  in  com- 
mand. 

Designated  for  distant  service,  R.  W.  Wilmot  served  with 
the  5th  Squadron,  Patrol  Force,  in  the  mid-Atlantic-southern 
New  England  area  until  9 March.  On  the  17th  she  steamed  east 
and  following  her  arrival  in  France,  was  placed  out  of  service 
and  transferred  to  that  country’s  government  on  4 April  1918. 

Raasoo 

(SP-508:  t.  22;  1.  62';  b.  10'6";  dr.  3';  s.  27  k.;  cpl.  9;  a.  1 
1-pdr.,  1 mg.) 

Raazoo  (SP-508),  formerly  Boomerang  II,  was  built  in  1916 
by  Robert  Jacobs,  City  Island,  N.Y.;  acquired  by  the  Navy 
2 June  1917  under  free  lease  from  Edward  G.  Burghard,  New 
York,  N.Y.;  and  commissioned  21  July  1917,  Chief  Boatswain 
Mate  Edward  G.  Burghard,  USNRF,  in  command.  During 
World  War  I,  Raazoo  was  assigned  to  Squadron  11,  Division 
32  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  Attached  to  the  3d  Naval  District, 
she  served  first  as  a dispatch  boat  in  the  New  York  Marine 
Basin  and  later  as  an  experimental  ship  with  the  Rockaway 
Naval  Air  Station  and  the  Montauk  Point  Naval  Air  Station. 
Raazoo  was  returned  to  her  owner  3 May  1919. 

Rabaul 

A port  on  the  northeast  coast  of  New  Britain  which  was 
used  by  the  Japanese  as  a naval  and  air  base  during  World 
War  II.  Frequently  bombed  by  Allied  air  forces,  its  military 
value  was  neutralized  by  Allied  landings  at  Arawe,  Cape 
Gloucester,  and  Talasea,  December  1943  to  March  1944. 

(CVE-121 : dp.  11,373;  1.  557'1";  b.  75';  ew.  105'2";  dr.  32'; 
s.  19  k.;  cpl.  1,066;  a.  2 5",  36  40mm.;  cl.  Commencement  Bay) 

Rabaul  (CVE-121)  was  laid  down  2 January  1945  by  Todd 
Pacific  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Tacoma,  Wash.;  launched  14  June 
1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Schade;  completed  by  the 
Commercial  Iron  Works,  Portland,  Oreg.;  and  delivered  to  the 
Navy  30  August  1946. 

Accepted  by  Commander,  19th  Fleet  (Pacific  Reserve 
Fleet),  Rabaul  was  berthed  at  Tacoma.  Reclassified  CVHE- 
121  in  June  1955,  she  was  transferred  to  the  San  Diego  Group, 
Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  in  June  1958  and  reclassified  AKV-21 
in  May  of  the  following  year.  She  remained  in  reserve  at  San 
Diego  until  1 September  1971  when  she  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  list.  Rabaul  was  sold  to  the  Nicholai  Joffe  Corp.  of 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  for  scrapping. 

Raboco 

(SP-310:  t.  39;  1.  65';  b.  14';  dr.  3'6";  s.  9 k.;  cpl.  9) 

Raboco  (SP-310),  a motorboat,  was  built  in  1913  by  Racine 
Boat  Co.,  Racine,  Wise.;  acquired  by  the  Navy  under  free 
lease  from  Harry  C.  Good,  Moline,  111.,  19  May  1917 ; delivered 
7 July  1917;  and  commissioned  5 July  1917,  Ens.  Edward  A. 
Green,  USNRF,  in  command.  Throughout  World  War  I, 
Raboco  served  with  the  coastal  defense  forces  of  the  9th,  10th, 
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and  11th  Naval  Districts,  operating  principally  between 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  and  the  Great  Lakes  (111.),  Naval 
Training  Station.  She  was  returned  to  her  owner  7 January 
1919. 

Raby 

James  Joseph  Raby,  born  in  Bay  City,  Mich.,  17  September 
1874,  was  appointed  Naval  Cadet  9 September  1891.  Com- 
missioned Ensign  1 July  1897,  he  advanced  rapidly  in  rank, 
becoming  Commander  1 July  1914,  Captain  23  November 
1919,  and  Rear  Admiral  1 November  1927.  In  1912,  he  com- 
manded Oregon  with  additional  duty  as  Commander  of  the 
port  of  Apra,  Guam.  During  World  War  I,  he  received  the 
Navy  Cross  for  convoy  escort  duty  while  commanding 
Albany  and  later  Missouri.  After  various  assignments  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  1922  he  became  Commandant  of  the 
Naval  Air  Station,  Pensacola,  Fla.,  and  of  the  8th  Naval 
District.  In  1931  he  became  Commandant  of  the  6th  Naval 
District  with  additional  duty  as  Commandant  of  the  Navy 
Yard,  Charleston,  S.C.  He  died  near  Midway,  Ga.,  15  January 
1934. 


Raby  (DE-190)  was  renamed  Baker  ( q.v .)  on  3 September 
1943. 

I 

(DE-698:  dp.  1,740  (f.) ; 1.  306'0";  b.  36'10";  dr.  13'6";s.24  k.; 

cpl.  213;  a.  3 3",  4 40mm.,  8 20mm.,  3 21"  tt.,  8 dcp., 

1 dcp.  (h.h.),  2 dct.;  cl.  Buckley) 

Raby  (DE-698)  was  laid  down  7 June  1943  as  DE-698  by 
the  Defoe  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich.;  named,  Raby 
on  22  June  1943;  launched  4 September  1943;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  James  Joseph  Raby;  and  commissioned  7 December 
1943  at  New  Orleans,  Lt.  Comdr.  J.  Scott  II,  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  Bermuda,  Raby  sailed  from  Norfolk 

10  February  1944  via  the  Panama  Canal  for  Noumea,  arriving 

11  March.  She  then  escorted  fast  convoys  from  Guadalcanal 
as  far  as  Manus,  in  the  Admiralties. 

Engaged  in  hunter-killer  activities  in  the  Solomons  during 
the  early  spring,  Raby  resumed  convoy  escort  missions  at  the 
end  of  June,  remaining  in  the  Solomons  until  26  October 
when  she  got  underway  for  Manus  for  similar  duty  in  the 
Admiralties.  In  December  she  shifted  to  Ulithi,  and  with  the 
new  year,  1945,  to  Guam  where  she  served  as  escort  and 
patrol  ship  into  June.  Between  22  June  and  31  August,  she 
completed  two  slow  tows  to  Okinawa  and  on  13  September  she 
steamed  for  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  United  States. 

Remaining  in  California  waters  through  the  winter,  she 
reported  to  the  7th  Fleet  for  duty  in  the  Far  East  6 April 
1946,  rescuing  on  the  same  day,  the  crew  of  a downed  B-29. 
She  subsequently  put  into  Hong  Kong,  Kiirun,  Shanghai,  and 
Tsingtao,  reaching  Okinawa  26  June.  She  operated  out  of 
Okinawa,  China,  and  Japan  until  returning  to  San  Diego 
9 April  1947.  She  was  assigned  to  TF  15  and  made  two  runs 
from  the  west  coast  to  Pearl  Harbor  before  getting  underway 
7 December  for  Eniwetok,  Kwajalein,  and  Bikini  where  she 
arrived  1 May  1948.  She  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  27  May 
and  to  San  Diego  28  January  1949.  She  conducted  local 
operations  on  the  west  coast,  making  two  trips  to  Pearl 
Harbor  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Reclassified  as  control  escort  ship  DEC-698  on  2 November 
1949,  Raby  transited  the  Panama  Canal  25  January  1950  and 
arrived  at  Norfolk  1 February.  During  the  next  3)4  years,  she 
operated  alternately  in  the  Norfolk  area  and  in  the  Caribbean. 
At  the  Naval  Shipyard,  Philadelphia,  from  June  to  September 
1953,  she  arrived  in  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  berthing  area 
at  St.  James  River,  Fla.,  24  September.  Raby  decommissioned 
22  December  1953.  She  was  changed  back  to  DE-698  on 
27  December  1957.  Transferred  to  the  Orange,  Tex.,  berthing 
area  in  1960,  Raby  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  1 June  1968 
and  subsequently  sold  for  scrap. 

Raby  earned  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

Raccoon 

A small,  tree-climbing  mammal  of  North  America,  active 
largely  at  night. 


I 

(SP-506:  t.  16;  1.  50';  b.  10'1";  dr.  3'6";  s.  22  k.;  cpl.  6;  a. 

1 1-pdr.,  1 mg.) 

The  first  Raccoon  was  launched  during  1915  by  George 
Lawley  & Son,  Neponset,  Mass.,  as  a wooden  private  boat; 
acquired  by  the  Navy  5 May  1917  from  her  owner,  Francis  W. 
Fabyan  of  Cambridge,  Mass.;  and  commissioned  the  same 
day,  BMC  M.  B.  Saportas  in  command. 

Raccoon  operated  on  patrol  duty  at  New  London,  Conn., 
until  December  1917  when  she  was  transferred  to  Newport, 
R.I.  She  landed  her  armament  3 December  1918  and  was 
returned  to  her  owner  17  January  1919.  Following  two  sub- 
sequent changes  in  ownership,  she  was  renamed  Constance 
in  1924,  but  disappeared  from  mercantile  registers  the  follow- 
ing year. 

II 

(IX-127:  dp.  15,425;  1.  441'6";  b.  56'11";  dr.  28'4";  s.  11  k.; 

cpl.  101;  a.  1 5",  1 3",  8 20mm.;  cl.  Armadillo,  T. 

Z-ET1-S-C3) 

The  second  Raccoon  (IX-127),  a liberty  ship  named  J.  C. 
W.  Becham  (MCE  Hull  No.  1931)  by  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion and  renamed  Raccoon  by  the  Navy  27  October  1943,  was 
laid  down  7 November  1943  by  the  Delta  Shipbuilding  Co., 
New  Orleans,  La.,  launched  23  December  1943;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  J.  C.  W.  Becham;  accepted  from  WSA  under  bareboat 
basis  31  January  1944;  and  commissioned  1 February  1944, 
Lt.  Michael  E.  Vallario,  USNR,  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  the  Gulf  Coast,  this  mobile  station 
tanker  loaded  a cargo  of  fuel  oil  at  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.; 
steamed  through  the  Panama  Canal;  and  joined  the  3d  Fleet 
at  Espiritu  Santo  5 April.  She  took  on  a deck  cargo  of  lube  oil 
drums  which  she  discharged  at  Purvis  Bay.  Returning  to 
Espiritu  Santo,  she  then  proceeded  to  Efate,  New  Hebrides, 
fueling  Battleship  Division  3 and  Destroyer  Division  90. 
Arriving  at  Purvis  Bay  20  July,  the  ship  assumed  fueling 
station  ship  duties  and  made  several  side  trips  to  the  Russell 
Islands. 

On  14  September  Raccoon  proceeded  to  Samoa  to  load  fuel 
oil,  returning  to  Espiritu  Santo  and  Purvis  Bay  for  station 
duty.  With  the  exception  of  a short  trip  to  Bougainville,  she 
remained  at  Purvis  Bay  until  6 February  1945,  when  she 
proceeded  to  the  Russell  Islands  to  fuel  a task  force  of  APA’s 
and  AKA’s.  Departing  21  March,  Raccoon  proceeded  to  Iwo 
Jima  to  fuel  DD’s  and  DE’s  on  patrol  screen.  She  arrived  at 
Saipan  14  June  for  harbor  fueling  duty  which  lasted  through 
the  end  of  the  war  and  into  April  1946. 

She  then  sailed  from  the  Marianas,  transited  the  Panama 
Canal  and  arrived  Norfolk  3 June.  Raccoon  decommissioned 
10  July,  was  redelivered  to  WSA  the  next  day,  and  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  31  July  1946. 

Raccoon  River 

A river  in  Iowa. 

(LSM(R)-520:  dp.  1,084  (f.) ; 1.  206'3";  b.  34'6";  dr.  9'9"; 

s.  12  k.;  cpl.  140;  a.  1 5",  4 40mm.,  8 20mm.,  4 4.2"  m., 

10  rkt;  cl.  LSM(R)-BOl) 

Raccoon  River  was  laid  down  as  LSM (R)-520  on  28  April 
1945  by  the  Brown  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Inc.,  Houston,  Tex.; 
launched  2 June  1945;  and  commissioned  31  July  1945,  Lt. 
W.  F.  Chapman,  USNR,  in  command. 

LSM(R)-520  departed  the  Texas  coast  on  10  August; 
arrived  at  Charleston  on  the  15th;  continued  on  to  Norfolk 
in  early  September,  and  completed  shakedown  training  in 
Chesapeake  Bay  in  early  October.  On  10  October  she  got 
underway  for  the  Great  Lakes  to  celebrate  Navy  Day  at  Erie, 
Pa.,  then  returned  to  Norfolk.  On  8 January  1946,  she  again 
departed  Norfolk,  this  time  for  Florida  and  inactivation. 
Arriving  at  Jacksonville  on  the  1 1th,  she  commenced  overhaul, 
and  then  shifted  to  Green  Cove  Springs  where  she  was  de- 
commissioned on  15  May  1946. 

LSM(R)-520  remained  berthed  with  the  Florida  Group, 
Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  until  ordered  activated  in  August 
1950.  Recommissioned  on  2 February  1952,  she  returned  to 
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the  Chesapeake  Bay  area;  based  at  Little  Creek  through 
April;  spent  May  and  June  at  the  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard; 
and  on  1 1 July  returned  to  Little  Creek  to  prepare  for  am- 
phibious exercises  in  the  Carolinas. 

Her  duty  during  the  next  18  months  included  amphibious 
operations  at  Onslow  Beach,  N.C.,  training  exercises  in 
Chesapeake  Bay,  two  cruises  to  Vieques  Island,  P.R.,  and 
cold  weather  operations  off  Labrador. 

On  26  January  1954  she  headed  south  again,  and  through 
February  operated  in  waters  off  Cuba  and  southern  Florida. 
In  March  she  returned  to  Little  Creek  and  spent  the  remainder 
of  the  year  operating  off  the  east  coast,  primarily  in  the 
Virginia  Capes  area. 

On  1 February  1955,  LSM (R)-520  departed  Little  Creek  for 
the  last  time.  On  the  8th,  she  arrived  at  Orange,  Tex.,  and 
again  entered  the  Reserve  Fleet.  Named  Raccoon  River  on 
1 October  1955,  she  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 
February  1960. 

Racehorse 

(Sip.:  a.  10  guns) 

HBMS  Racehorse , built  in  1775,  was  captured  by  the 
Continental  Navy  brig  Andrew  Doria,  Capt.  Isaiah  Robinson 
in  command,  in  December  1776  off  Puerto  Rico  and  sailed  to 
Philadelphia  where  she  was  taken  into  the  Continental  Navy. 
Blockaded  soon  after  her  arrival,  she  participated  in  the 
defense  of  that  city  in  the  fall  of  1777.  In  November  of  that 
year,  she  was  burnt  to  prevent  the  British  from  retaking  her. 

Racer 

I 

(Sch:  t.  252;  1.  105'0";  b.  28T0";  dph.  9'6";  dr.  9T0";  cpl.  36; 
a.  2 32-pdrs.,  1 13"  m.) 

The  first  Racer  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  at  New  York 
City  29  August  1861;  and  commissioned  at  the  New  York 
Navy  Yard  21  January,  Acting  Master  Alvin  Phinney  in 
command. 

Originally  fitted  out  for  blockade  duty,  the  schooner  first 
carried  four  32-pounders;  but,  before  she  commissioned,  she 
was  selected  for  service  in  Comdr.  David  D.  Porter’s  mortar 
flotilla,  and  two  of  her  cannon  were  removed  to  make  room  for 
a 13-inch  mortar  and  two  12-pounder  rifles. 

Towed  by  tugs  Burlech  and  T . Carey,  schooners  Racer, 
C.  P.  Williams,  and  John  Griffith  departed  New  York  Harbor 
23  January  1862  and  proceeded  via  Key  West,  Fla.,  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  They  reached  Ship  Island,  Miss.,  on  13  March 
and  5 days  later  entered  the  Mississippi  River  over  the  bar  at 
Pass  a l’Outre. 

Flag  Officer  David  G.  Farragut,  the  commander  of  the 
Union  expedition  against  New  Orleans,  kept  his  smaller  ships 
busy  during  the  following  weeks  with  training  and  prepara- 
tions for  the  coming  attack,  while  he  labored  to  get  his  deep 
draft  steamers  over  the  bar  and  into  the  river. 

With  the  3d  Division  of  the  Flotilla,  Racer  was  towed 
upstream  on  the  afternoon  of  17  April  by  Clifton  and  anchored 
near  the  left  bank  of  the  river  under  shelter  of  dense  foliage. 
The  crew  then  trimmed  her  masts  and  rigging  with  branches 
to  camouflage  the  ship.  Meanwhile,  the  Confederates  set 
blazing  fire  rafts  adrift  to  float  downstream  among  the  Union 
warships. 

About  midmorning  the  next  day,  Racer  and  her  sister 
schooner  opened  fire  on  Fort  Jackson  which,  with  Fort  St. 
Philip,  protected  New  Orleans  from  attack  from  the  sea.  The 
schooner  kept  up  the  bombardment  intermittently  for  6 days. 
Soon  after  midnight  on  the  24th,  they  increased  their  fire  on 
the  forts  while  Farragut  made  final  preparations  to  race  past 
the  southern  guns.  They  maintained  their  rapid  fire  cannonade 
until  the  Union  steam  warships  were  safely  past  the  southern 
forts  and  moving  on  New  Orleans  to  begin  the  Union  conquest 
of  the  lower  Mississippi  valley,  which  ultimately  bisected  the 
Confederacy  and  foredoomed  its  collapse. 

After  New  Orleans  and  the  southern  forts  fell,  Porter  and 
his  flotilla  retired  down  the  Mississippi  and  proceeded  via  Ship 
Island  to  Pensacola,  Fla.  However,  they  soon  returned  to  the 


Mississippi  to  support  Farragut’s  expedition  up  the  river  and 
reached  sight  of  Vicksburg  20  June.  The  schooners  shelled 
Confederate  batteries  as  Farragut  raced  past  the  fortress  to 
meet  Flag  Officer  Davis’s  Western  Flotilla  and  again,  a fort- 
night later,  when  he  dashed  back  down. 

On  9 July  orders  arrived  for  Porter  to  return  to  the  east 
coast  with  a dozen  schooners.  Racer  reached  Norfolk  late  in 
the  month  and  following  repairs  at  Philadelphia,  joined  the 
Potomac  Flotilla  in  September. 

For  the  next  year,  she  operated  on  the  Potomac  and  the 
Rappahannock  rivers.  On  18  July  1863,  she  joined  Jacob  Bell 
and  Resolute  in  driving  off  Confederate  troops  attacking  ship 
George  Peabody,  aground  at  Mathias  Point,  Va. 

Shortly  thereafter,  Racer  was  transferred  to  the  South 
Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  and  participated  in  operations 
against  Charleston. 

After  the  war  ended,  Racer  was  decommissioned  at  New 
York  2 September  and  was  sold  at  auction  there  27  September 
1865  to  a Mr.  White. 

II 

(IX-100:  dp.  114;  1.  110T0";  b.  17'0";  dr.  5'8";  cpl.  28; 
a.  1 40mm.) 

The  second  Racer  (IX-100)  was  laid  down  as  PC-501  by 
Seabrook  Yacht  Corp.,  Houston,  Tex.;  launched  24  January 
1942;  changed  to  SC-501  8 April  1943;  acquired  by  the  Navy 
from  the  Coast  Guard  9 April  1943;  changed  to  IX-100 
21  April  1943;  named  Racer  3 May  1943;  and  placed  in 
service  27  May  1943. 

Originally  attached  to  the  14th  Naval  District  for  fleet 
use,  wooden-hulled  Racer  was  reassigned  to  ServRon  2,  upon 
being  placed  in  service,  and  for  the  remainder  of  her  career 
operated  under  the  direction  of  the  Antisubmarine  Warfare 
Unit  Sound  School,  Pearl  Harbor. 

Racer  was  placed  out  of  service  21  May  1946,  struck  from 
the  Navy  list  5 June  1946,  and  sold  20  December  1946  to 
Charles  Marramore  of  Honolulu. 


Rachel  Seaman 

(Sch:  t.  303;  1.  115';  b.  30';  dph.  9'10";  dr.  9';  a.  2 32-pdrs.) 

Rachel  Seaman,  a wooden  schooner  purchased  by  the  Navy 
at  Philadelphia  21  September  1861,  was  commissioned  at 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  16  November  1861,  Acting  Master 
Quincey  A.  Hooper  in  command. 

The  schooner  sailed  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  between  4 and 
10  November  and  reported  to  Flag  Officer  McKean  off  Fort 
Pickens,  Fla.,  on  the  29th  for  duty  in  the  Gulf  Blockading 
Squadron.  After  briefly  serving  in  Mississippi  Sound  and  the 
Mississippi  passes,  Rachel  Seaman  arrived  off  Galveston  30 
December  and  patrolled  the  Texas  coast.  On  11  January  1862, 
with  gunboat  Midnight,  the  schooner  shelled  Confederate 
batteries  at  Pass  Cavallo  and  a week  later  engaged  Con- 
federate cannon  at  Velasco.  In  the  summer  she  performed 
blockade  duty  off  Mobile  Bay,  Ala.,  but  in  September  returned 
to  the  Texas  coast.  On  the  25th,  with  the  Kensington  and 
Henry  Jones,  she  bombarded  Sabine  Pass,  Tex.,  forcing  the 
Confederate  garrison  to  spike  their  guns  and  abandon  the 
works  there.  The  next  day,  landing  parties  took  possession 
of  the  fort. 

However,  want  of  occupation  troops  prevented  the  Union 
from  holding  the  area.  On  6 October,  Rachel  Seaman  captured 
British  schooner  Dart  attempting  to  run  the  blockade  at 
Sabine  Pass.  On  15  October  boatcrews  from  Rachel  Seaman 
and  Kensington  destroyed  a railroad  bridge  at  Taylor’s 
Bayou,  Tex.,  preventing  Confederate  reinforcement  of  Sabine 
Pass  with  heavy  guns.  They  also  burned  schooners  Stonewall 
and  Lone  Star  and  Southern  barracks. 

Rachel  Seaman  took  schooner  Nymph  off  Pass  Cavallo, 
Tex.,  21  April  1863.  Almost  a year  later,  while  steaming  east 
en  route  north,  on  13  April  1864,  she  captured  her  last  prize, 
British  schooner  Maria  Alfred  off  Mermentau  River,  La.  The 
schooner  arrived  at  New  York  21  May  and  for  the  remainder 
of  the  Civil  War  served  as  a supply  ship  along  the  Atlantic 
coast.  She  decommissioned  at  New  York  22  May  1865  and 
was  sold  at  public  auction  there  30  May  1865  to  a Mr.  Wiggins. 
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Racine 

A city  in  Wisconsin. 

I 

(PF-100:  dp.  2,415  (f.) ; 1.  303'11";  b.  37'6";  dr.  13'8";  s.  20  k.; 
cpl.  190;  a.  2 3",  4 40mm.;  cl.  Tacoma) 

The  first  Racine  (PF-100)  was  laid  down  by  the  American 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  14  September  1943; 
launched  15  March  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Francis  H. 
Wendt;  and  commissioned  22  January  1945  at  Houston,  Tex., 
Lt.  Comdr.  C.  H.  Waring,  USCG,  in  command. 

A Navy  patrol  frigate  manned  by  the  Coast  Guard,  Racine 
underwent  shakedown  off  Bermuda  and  Guantanamo  Bay, 
Cuba,  escorting  Italian  submarine  Atropo  from  one  to  the 
other.  Returning  to  the  east  coast,  she  departed  Norfolk  2 
April  for  Oran,  Algeria,  with  convoy  UGS  84,  returning  to 
the  United  States  with  convoy  GUS  86. 

After  training  exercises  in  Casco  Bay,  Maine,  and  con- 
version at  New  York  to  a weather  patrol  type  for  distant 
duty,  Racine  steamed  7 August  for  the  Panama  Canal  and 
Pearl  Harbor.  On  6 September  she  departed  Pearl  Harbor  for 
Tacloban,  Leyte  Gulf,  Philippine  Islands,  arriving  23  Septem- 
ber to  serve  as  a weather  station  ship.  On  14  April  1946  she 
departed  Samar,  Philippine  Islands,  to  return  to  the  United 
States,  arriving  Seattle  12  May. 

Racine  decommissioned  at  Bremerton,  Wash.,  27  June  1946 
and  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  19  July  1946.  She  was  sold 
to  Franklin  Ship  Wrecking  Co.,  Hillside,  N.J.,  2 December 
1947  for  scrapping. 

II 

(LST-1191:  dp.  8,342  (f.);  1.  518';  b.  68';  s.  20  k.;  cpl.  231; 
trp.  430;  a.  4 3";  cl.  Newport ) 

The  second  Racine  (LST-1191)  was  laid  down  by  the 
National  Steel  & Shipbuilding  Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  13 
December  1969;  and  launched  15  August  1970;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Edwin  B.  Hooper,  wife  of  Vice  Adm.  Edwin  B.  Hooper, 
USN  (Ret.),  Director  of  Naval  History;  Racine  was  placed 
in  commission  9 July  1971,  Comdr.  Daniel  W.  Anderson  in 
command. 

She  remained  at  Long  Beach,  completing  her  fitting-out, 
until  9 August,  when  she  departed  for  San  Diego.  Racine 
underwent  tests  and  participated  in  exercises  off  the  west 
coast  until  8 June  1972.  At  that  time,  she  steamed  out  of 
San  Diego  for  a South  American  cruise  with  a group  of 
NROTC  Midshipmen.  She  visited  Valparaiso,  Chile;  Callao, 
Peru;  and  the  Canal  Zone,  returning  to  San  Diego  17  July. 
On  13  September,  she  embarked  on  a tour  of  duty  with 
WestPac.  She  remained  in  the  Far  East,  shuttling  men  and 
material  between  Vietnam  and  various  American  bases  in  the 
area,  until  26  April  1973,  when  she  weighed  anchor  for  San 
Diego.  Racine  arrived  at  San  Diego  17  May  1973  and,  as  of 
January  1974,  continues  operating  in  that  area. 

Radcliffe 

A town  in  Iowa. 


Princeton  Victory  (MCV-587)  was  one  of  12  ships  scheduled 
to  be  acquired  by  the  Navy  in  February  1966  and  converted 
into  Forward  Depot  Ships,  the  forerunners  of  the  Fast 
Deployment  Logistics  Ships.  She  was  scheduled  to  be  renamed 
Radcliffe  and  placed  in  service  with  the  Military  Sea  Transport 
Service  as  USNS  Radcliffe  (T-AG-188).  The  program,  how- 
ever, was  canceled  and  the  ships  were  not  acquired  by  the 
Navy. 

Radford 

Rear  Adm.  William  Radford  was  born  in  Fincastle,  Va., 
1 March  1808  and  entered  the  U.S.  Navy  during  1825.  He 
commanded  the  landing  party  from  Warren  which  captured 
the  Mexican  warship  Malek  Adhel  at  Mazatlan  and  took  part 
in  other  Pacific  coast  operations  of  the  Mexican  War.  During 


the  Civil  War,  he  commanded  the  ill-fated  Cumberland  but 
was  on  board  the  frigate  Roanoke  as  a member  of  a Court  of 
Inquiry  when  his  ship  was  attacked  by  the  Confederate  case- 
mate ram  Virginia.  Captain  Radford  subsequently  com- 
manded the  armored  ship  New  Ironsides  during  Union  attacks 
on  Fort  Fisher  in  December  1864  and  in  January  1865. 
Promoted  rear  admiral  in  1866,  he  commanded  the  European 
Squadron  during  1869  and  1870.  Rear  Adm.  Radford  died  at 
Washington,  D.C.,  8 January  1890. 

I 

(Destroyer  No.  120:  dp.  1,090;  1.  314'5";  b.  31'8";  dr.  9'9 
s.  35  k.;  cpl.  142;  a.  4 4'',  2 3",  12  21"  tt. ; cl.  Wickes ) 

The  first  Radford,  a steel,  flush-deck-type  destroyer,  was 
launched  5 April  1918  by  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & 
Drydock  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va. ; sponsored  by  Miss  Mary 
Lovell  Radford;  and  commissioned  30  September  1918  at 
Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  Lt.  Comdr.  Arthur  S.  Carpenter  in 
command. 

Assigned  to  the  Destroyer  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet,  Radford 
departed  Norfolk  12  October  on  a shakedown  cruise  to 
Melville,  R.I.  She  returned  to  Hampton  Roads  21  October 
1918  to  join  the  escort  force  for  the  Newport  News  section  of 
Troop  Convoy  76  bound  for  New  York  and  European  waters. 

Radford  subsequently  operated  on  the  U.S.  east  coast  into 
1919,  sailing  southward  to  Cuba  14  January  1919.  While 
based  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  she  also  cruised  to  Guacanayabo 
Bay  and  Santiago,  Cuba,  before  returning  north  13  March 
1919.  Radford  operated  from  Hampton  Roads  with  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  from  March  until  July  1919. 

Radford  was  reassigned  to  the  Pacific  Fleet  in  July  1919, 
and  cleared  Hampton  Roads  19  July  for  Balboa,  C.Z.,  and 
San  Diego.  Upon  her  arrival  at  San  Diego  7 August,  she  joined 
the  Destroyer  Force,  Pacific  Fleet.  Radford  operated  from 
Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  San  Diego,  and  San  Pedro  into  1922, 
taking  part  in  training  exercises  and  squadron  maneuvers  as 
a unit  of  Division  12,  Squadron  10,  Destroyer  Flotilla  4.  She 
called  at  Seattle,  Tacoma,  and  Bellingham,  Wash.,  during 
September  1919,  and  at  Portland,  Oreg.,  in  December  1920. 
Designated  DD-120  in  July  1920,  Radford  decommissioned 
9 June  1922  and  remained  in  reserve  at  San  Diego  for  almost 
15  years. 

Radford  was  reclassified  AG-22  on  16  April  1932  following 
the  decision  to  convert  her  to  a mobile  target  vessel.  Con- 
version work  was  never  undertaken  and  Radford  reverted  to 
DD-120  on  27  June  1932.  Struck  from  the  Navy  list  19  May 
1936,  Radford  was  sunk  5 August  1936  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  London  Treaty  for  the  limitation  and 
reduction  of  naval  armament. 

II 

(DD-446 : dp.  2,940  (f.) ; 1.  376'5";  b.  39'7";  dr.  17'9";  s.  35  k. ; 

cpl.  329;  a.  5 5",  10  40mm.,  7 20mm.,  10  21"  tt.,  6 dep., 

2 dct. ; cl.  Fletcher) 

The  second  Radford  (DD-446)  was  laid  down  by  the 
Federal  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co.,  Kearny,  N.J.,  2 
October  1941;  launched  3 May  1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Francois  E.  Matthes;  and  commissioned  22  July  1942,  Lt. 
Comdr.  William  K.  Romoser  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  the  New  England  coast,  Radford 
towed  the  burning  transport  Wakefield  (AP-21)  to  Halifax 
where  the  fires  were  extinguished.  Antisubmarine  patrol  off 
the  east  coast  followed  and  on  5 December  Radford  got  under- 
way for  the  Pacific. 

At  Noumea  Radford  joined  TG  67.5  with  which  she  bom- 
barded Japanese  positions  and  installations  on  Guadalcanal 
19  January  1943.  On  the  night  of  23-24  January,  she  attacked 
the  enemy  staging  area  on  Kolombangara  and  within  the  next 
week  had  splashed  three  enemy  planes.  Radford  then  retired 
to  Tulagi,  whence  she  sailed  to  cover  the  occupation  of  the 
Russell  Islands  by  U.S.  troops.  Radford  shelled  Munda  Air- 
field and  installations  on  New  Georgia  Island  on  the  night  of 
5-6  March  1943  and,  on  the  nights  of  15  and  16  March,  bom- 
barded Kolombangara. 

On  29  June  Radford  steamed  with  the  First  Echelon  of  the 
Western  Force  for  Rendova  to  provide  shore  bombardment 
and  antisubmarine  patrol  to  cover  the  landing  of  troops. 
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During  this  action  she  shot  down  five  planes.  On  1 July  she 
damaged  a Japanese  submarine  with  gunfire  and  depth 
charges.  She  was  involved  in  the  night  surface  engagement  off 
Kula  Gulf,  5-6  July,  firing  on  three  enemy  ships  and  picking 
up  survivors  of  Helena.  During  the  night  of  12-13  July, 
Radford  acted  as  a screening  unit  for  TG  36.1  while  that  force 
conducted  an  offensive  sweep  against  the  “Tokyo  Express.” 

On  17  July,  she  left  the  Solomons  for  the  New  Hebrides; 
Auckland,  New  Zealand;  and  Noumea,  New  Caledonia. 
Returning  to  Guadalcanal  14  September,  she  sank  a number  of 
enemy  barges  and  on  25  November  sent  the  Japanese  sub- 
marine I~40  to  the  bottom  off  Makin.  After  the  Gilbert 
Islands  operations,  Radford  steamed  for  Pearl  Harbor  and 
San  Francisco  where  she  arrived  15  December  for  overhaul. 

By  2 February  1944  Radford  was  back  at  Majuro  Atoll.  On 
the  18th,  she  screened  tankers  as  they  fueled  the  Truk  Island 
striking  force,  then  escorted  the  replenishment  force  to  the 
New  Hebrides.  In  March,  she  returned  to  the  Solomons  and 
shelled  gun  emplacements  on  Bougainville. 

Proceeding  to  New  Guinea  in  April,  Radford  bombarded  the 
beach  at  Humboldt  Bay  in  support  of  landings  there  on  the 
22d.  She  steamed  back  to  the  Solomons;  stopped  at  Noumea; 
and  returned  to  the  New  Guinea  area  in  early  June.  Into 
September  she  continued  support  of  the  New  Guinea  cam- 
paign with  escort  runs  and  gunfire  support  missions. 

On  12  September  Radford  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor  for 
repairs.  On  20  November  she  steamed  for  Eniwetok  and 
Ulithi.  On  4 December  she  got  underway  escorting  a group  of 
merchant  vessels  to  Leyte  Gulf.  She  operated  there  and  off 
Mindoro  until  steaming  for  Lingayen  Gulf  4 January  1945. 
After  supporting  the  landings  on  Luzon,  she  delivered  fire 
support  on  the  beaches  of  the  Bataan  Peninsula.  While 
maneuvering  into  Mariveles  Harbor  to  take  the  mine-damaged 
La  Vallette  in  tow,  Radford  was  herself  damaged  by  a mine. 

Sailing  for  Leyte  Gulf  20  February,  she  continued  on  to 
Eniwetok  Atoll,  Pearl  Harbor,  and  San  Francisco.  She  re- 
mained there  undergoing  repairs  until  30  September  1945. 
Radford  decommissioned  17  January  1946. 

After  conversion  to  an  escort  destroyer  (DDE-446),  26 
March  1949,  especially  equipped  for  antisubmarine  warfare, 
Radford  recommissioned  at  San  Francisco  17  October  1949. 
Following  shakedown  off  the  California  coast,  she  sailed  to 
her  homeport  of  Pearl  Harbor.  In  May  1950  she  escorted 
Valley  Forge  (CVA-45)  to  Subic  Bay  and  Hong  Kong.  With 
the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  Conflict,  she  was  dispatched  to 
Korea  where  she  operated  until  returning  to  Pearl  Harbor 
9 November. 

Occupied  with  overhaul  and  type  training  at  Pearl  Harbor 
for  the  next  year,  Radford  then  sailed  19  November  1951  for 
operations  with  Task  Force  77,  a fast  carrier  striking  group, 
off  Korea.  Other  operations  found  her  with  British  units  off 
the  west  coast  of  the  embattled  peninsula  and  steaming  close 
inshore  for  bombardment  and  to  support  minesweeping 
operations.  She  also  rescued  survivors  from  the  grounded 
S.S.  Easton  off  the  coast  of  Japan,  before  returning  to  Pearl 
Harbor  21  June  1952. 

Radford  cleared  Pearl  Harbor  4 September  1952  for  opera- 
tions on  patrol  and  in  exercises  in  the  western  Pacific,  based 
at  Eniwetok.  She  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  25  November  for 
type  training  until  3 May  1953,  when  she  headed  for  the  Far 
East.  Once  more  Radford  operated  with  TF  77,  bombarding 
the  east  coast  of  Korea.  From  12  to  22  July,  in  company  with 
Manchester  (CL-83),  she  steamed  off  Wonsan  Harbor,  firing 
on  targets  in  the  vicinity  of  Hode  Pando,  and  later  entered  the 
harbor  itself.  Following  duty  on  the  southern  patrol  in  the 
Taiwan  Stnit,  she  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  30  November. 

During  the  next  16  years  Radford  alternated  operations  in 
the  Hawaiian  area  with  deployments  to  the  Far  East.  During 
this  period  she  made  11  WestPac  cruises,  serving  on  the 
Taiwan  Patrol  in  1954,  1955,  and  1956  and  operating  in 
Japanese  waters  in  1957,  1958,  and  1959.  On  25  March  1960 
she  entered  the  U.S.  Naval  Shipyard  at  Pearl  Harbor  to  begin 
her  7-month  long  FRAM  (Fleet  Rehabilitation  and. 
Modernization)  II  overhaul,  which  gave  her  a helicopter 
hanger  and  flight  deck.  During  1961  she  operated  continuously 
in  the  Hawaiian  area,  picking  up  the  nose  cone  of  Discoverer 
XXV  on  19  June  and  rescuing  5 fishermen  from  the  sea 
16  November. 

On  5 February  1962  Radford  sailed  for  the  western  Pacific 
as  a unit  of  Antisubmarine  Warfare  Task  Group  70.4  com- 


posed of  Bennington  (CVS-20)  and  the  eight  destroyers  of 
Destroyer  Divisions  252  and  92.  She  participated  in  joint 
SEATO  operations,  was  called  to  the  South  China  Sea  to  help 
meet  the  Laotian  crisis  in  May,  and  in  June  was  called  to  the 
Taiwan  Straits  due  to  heavy  Communist  buildups  in  the  area. 
She  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  18  July  and  became  DD-446 
again  7 August  1962.  On  3 October  Radford  was  stationed  a 
few  hundred  miles  east  of  Midway  Island  in  the  4th  orbit 
recovery  area  for  Project  Mercury’s  Sigma  7 flight. 

In  a 1963  overhaul  Variable  Depth  Sonar  and  DASH 
equipment  was  installed.  Radford  steamed  to  WestPac  again 
in  1963,  1965,  and  1966.  During  1967,  1968,  and  1969,  she 
operated  on  Yankee  Station  and  bombarded  Viet  Cong  targets 
in  South  Vietnam.  Radford  decommissioned  at  San  Francisco 
and  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  10  November  1969,  to  be 
sold  for  scrap. 

Radford  earned  12  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service, 
five  battle  stars  for  Korean  War  service;  and  four  for  Vietnam 
service. 

Radiant 

(AMc-99:  dp.  228  (f.);  1.  97'0”;  b.  22'0";  dr.  9'6'';  s.  10  k.; 
cpl.  17;  a.  2 .50  cal.  mg.;  cl.  Acme) 

Radiant  (AMc-99)  was  laid  down  by  Anderson  and 
Cristofani,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  26  June  1941;  launched  27 
September  1941;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  V.  Moyland;  and  placed 
in  service  11  February  1942,  Lt.  (jg.)  E.  A.  Loew,  USNR, 
in  command. 

This  wooden-hulled  coastal  minesweeper,  equipped  with 
magnetic,  acoustic,  and  moored  minesweep  gear,  was  originally 
assigned  to  the  13th  Naval  District,  with  a home  yard  of  Puget 
Sound.  She  operated  off  the  Pacific  Northwest  until  assigned 
to  the  Alaskan  Sea  Frontier  12  April  1944.  Reassigned  to  the 
13th  Naval  District  5 September  1944,  she  again  served  along 
the  U.S.  Northwest  coast  and  was  placed  out  of  service 
5 December  1945.  Radiant  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list 
12  March  1946,  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission,  and 
sold  to  North  Shore  Packing  Co.,  Ltd.,  7 February  1947. 

Radnor 

A town  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania. 

(Str.:  dp.  10,000;  1.  450';  b.  57'6",  dr.  28'2'';  s.  10.5  k.;  cpl.  75; 
a.  1 5",  1 6-pdr.) 

Radnor  (Id.  No.  3023),  formerly  War  Indian,  was  built  in 

1918  by  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.,  fortheCunard 
Steamship  Co.;  requisitioned  by  the  Navy  11  April  1918;  and 
commissioned  at  Philadelphia  13  May  1918,  Lt.  Comdr. 
Marcus  S.  Harloe,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Radnor  was  assigned  to  the  Naval  Overseas  Transportation 
Service  and  was  used  as  a cargo  ship  carrying  Army  munitions 
and  supplies  overseas  during  World  War  I.  She  departed 
Philadelphia  31  May  1918  for  Cristobal,  C.Z.,  with  a full 
Army  cargo  and  then  proceeded  via  Callao,  Peru,  to 
Antofagasta,  Chile,  arriving  28  June.  Radnor  later  joined  two 
convoys  to  France,  the  first  arrived  at  Marseilles  19  September 
and  the  second  reached  Quiberon  4 January  1919. 

Radnor  was  transferred  to  the  Cruiser  and  Transport 
Force  7 March  1919  and  was  subsequently  converted  into  a 
troop  transport.  During  this  assignment,  she  made  four 
round  trips  to  France,  returning  home  with  5,876  veterans. 
Radnor  was  detached  25  September  1919  from  the  Cruiser 
and  Transport  Force  and  turned  over  to  the  USSB  24  October 
1919. 

Raeo 

(SP-588:  t.  46;  1.  73';  b.  15';  dr.  4'1 1";  s.  10.5  k.;  cpl.  12; 
a.  1 1-pdr.,  1 mg.) 

Raeo  (SP-588)  was  built  in  1908  by  the  City  Island  Ship- 
building Co.,  City  Island,  N.Y.;  purchased  by  the  Navy  from 
W.  Schall,  New  York  City;  and  commissioned  19  May  1917. 

Throughout  World  War  I,  Raeo  operated  on  section  patrol 
out  of  Newport,  R.I.,  with  the  forces  of  the  2d  Naval  District. 
She  was  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  17  October 

1919  and  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  21  October  1919. 
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USS  Rail  (AM-26)  in  a photo  dated  March  1922,  with  a WYOMING  (BB-32)-class  battleship  in  the  background.  This  view 
illustrates  the  general  arrangement  and  rig  of  the  World  War  I-built  “Bird”  class.  Forty-five  of  these  ships  were  built; 
some  helped  to  clear  the  North  Sea  Mine  Barrage  after  the  end  of  the  war.  Beginning  in  the  early  1920’s,  some  were  con- 
verted to  salvage  ships  (ARS)  and  submarine  rescue  ships  (ASR),  their  minesweeping  gear  removed  and  heavy  pumps  and 
air  compressors  added.  Others  became  small  seaplane  tenders  (AVP);  the  remaining  ships  of  this  class  became  tugs  (AT, 
later  ATO)  during  World  War  II.  Thirty-three  “Bird  boats”  survived  that  war;  ten  were  war  losses. 


Rail 

A small  wading  bird,  related  to  the  cranes. 

I 

(Minesweeper  No.  26:  dp.  840;  1.  187T0";  b.  35'6";  dr.  10'4"; 
s.  14  k.;  cpl.  72;  a.  2 mg.;  cl.  Lapwing ) 

The  first  Rail,  a single-screw,  steel  “bird”-class  mine- 
sweeper, was  laid  down  on  15  December  1917  by  the  Puget 
Sound  Navy  Yard,  Bremerton,  Wash.;  launched  25  April 
1918;  sponsored  by  Airs.  Robert  Morgan;  and  commissioned 
on  5 June  1918,  Ens.  R.  E.  Allen,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Atlantic,  Rail  departed  Bremerton  on 
25  June.  Reaching  Key  West  on  1 1 August,  she  continued  on 
to  Norfolk  where  she  conducted  minesweeping  operations  and 
training  exercises  into  1919.  In  March  of  that  year,  she  sailed 
north  to  Boston,  then  east  to  Inverness,  Scotland,  where  on 
20  April  she  joined  the  North  Sea  Minesweeping  Detachment. 
Eight  days  later  the  detachment  began  the  first  of  seven 
operations,  which,  during  the  summer,  cleared  the  barrage 
laid  down  by  the  U.S.  and  Royal  Navies  between  the  Orkneys 
and  the  coast  of  Norway  to  block  the  entry  of  German  ships 
into  the  Atlantic. 

On  2 May,  the  detachment  completed  the  first  sweep  and 
put  into  Kirkwall,  Scotland,  its  new  base  of  operations  for  the 
remaining  six  sweeps.  Damaged  on  8 July  and  29  August  by 
mines  which  fouled  her  kite  and  exploded,  Rail  remained 
with  the  detachment  through  the  completion  of  the  7th 
sweeping  operation  on  19  September.  The  detachment  then 
prepared  to  return  to  the  United  States.  On  15  October,  Rail 
with  others  of  her  class  departed  Davenport  and,  after  several 
stops  en  route,  arrived  at  Tompkinsville,  N.Y.,  on  20  Novem- 
ber 1919. 

Within  the  week  the  North  Sea  Minesweeping  Detachment 
was  disbanded  and  Rail  moved  south,  to  Norfolk,  for  overhaul. 
Then,  reassigned  to  duty  in  the  North  Sea,  she  returned  to 
Scotland  in  March  1920  and  operated  from  Rosyth  during 
April,  Alay,  and  June.  On  17  June  she  sailed  for  home. 

Designated  AM-26  on  17  July,  Rail  remained  active  with 
Aline  Force,  Atlantic,  after  her  return.  Based  at  Norfolk,  she 
conducted  sweeping  exercises  off  the  east  coast  and  in  the 
Caribbean,  during  annual  deployments,  until  1925.  In  mid- 
February  1925,  she  returned  to  the  Pacific.  Until  12  March, 
she  participated  in  Fleet  Problem  V,  then  into  June  operated 
in  Hawaiian  waters.  On  8 June  she  headed  back  to  the  Atlantic 


to  continue  her  previous  operating  schedule,  spending  several 
months  of  each  year  in  the  Caribbean,  through  the  decade. 
In  1932  she  redeployed  to  the  Pacific. 

Transiting  the  Panama  Canal  in  February,  she  steamed 
north  to  San  Francisco  and,  into  1934,  conducted  training 
exercises  and  participated  in  maneuvers  off  the  west  coast. 
On  9 April  1934,  she  departed  San  Francisco  and  returned  to 
the  east  coast,  only  to  retransit  the  Panama  Canal  late  in  the 
year  to  participate  in  Fleet  Problem  XVI,  a five-phase  exercise 
to  test  the  fleet’s  ability  to  secure  advanced  bases  in  the 
Pacific. 

After  brief  operations  out  of  Pearl  Harbor,  Rail  shifted  to 
San  Diego  in  June  1935.  Based  there  for  almost  3 years,  she 
deployed  westward  only  once,  to  Pearl  Harbor  for  Fleet 
Problem  XVIII  in  the  spring  of  1937.  In  late  December  1938, 
she  steamed  south  to  the  Panama  Canal  Zone ; operated  there 
for  4 months;  and  returned  to  San  Diego  in  May  1939.  She 
was  transferred  to  Pearl  Harbor  11  months  later. 

On  7 December  1941,  Rail  was  tied  up  to  the  Coal  Dock  at 
Pearl  Harbor.  Within  minutes  of  the  start  of  the  Japanese 
attack,  her  crew  had  the  enemy  under  fire  with  .50  caliber 
machineguns.  Rescue  and  salvage  work  soon  commenced,  but 
shortly  after  noon  was  interrupted  for  sweeping  operations  in 
the  North  Channel.  On  the  8th  she  resumed  salvage  operations, 
and  continued  them  until  the  21st.  From  that  day  to  19 
January  1942,  she  underwent  engine  repairs;  then,  3 days 
later,  she  stood  out  of  Pearl  Harbor  as  an  escort  for  a ship 
bound  for  Johnston  Island. 

Reclassified  as  a tug  (AT-139)  on  1 June  1942,  Rail  re- 
mained in  the  Hawaiian  area,  serving  on  ASW  patrol  and 
conducting  experimental  minesweeping  operations  in  addition 
to  completing  salvage  and  towing  assignments. 

On  26  January  1943,  Rail  with  two  barges  in  tow,  headed 
for  Samoa.  Arriving  on  11  February,  she  continued  on  to 
Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  and  the  New  Hebrides.  In  Alarch, 
she  moved  up  to  the  Solomons  to  participate  in  the  Russell 
Islands  offensive,  and,  through  the  New  Georgia  campaign, 
towed  gasoline,  oil,  and  ordnance  barges;  retrieved  landing 
craft  from  the  beaches;  assisted  in  rescue  and  salvage  opera- 
tions; and  brought  damaged  merchant  and  naval  ships  and 
craft  into  Tulagi  for  repairs. 

In  mid-September,  Rail  returned  to  Noumea  and  assumed 
towing  duties  in  the  New  Caledonia  area.  Assigned  a tow  to 
the  New  Hebrides  in  early  January  1944,  she  spent  the  latter 
half  of  the  month  en  route  to  and  from  New  Zealand  and  in 
February  resumed  towing  operations  out  of  Espiritu  Santo. 
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On  1 June,  Rail,  now  ATO-139  (effective  15  May  1944), 
departed  the  Solomons-New  Hebrides  area  and  shifted  to 
New  Guinea.  Arriving  at  Milne  Bay  on  the  4th,  she  operated 
along  that  coast  from  Milne  Bay  to  Biak  through  the  summer. 
In  October  she  visited  Cairns,  Australia,  then  resumed  opera- 
tions along  the  New  Guinea  coast,  in  the  Admiralties,  and,  in 
November,  in  the  Halmaheras.  In  late  November  and  early 
December,  she  towed  barges  to  Leyte,  Philippines.  Theii, 
toward  the  end  of  the  year,  she  departed  Manus  with  the 
Luzon  attack  force. 

On  5 January  1945,  Rail  transited  Surigao  Strait.  On 
the  7th,  she  entered  the  South  China  Sea  where  Japanese 
aircraft  attempted  to  turn  the  Allied  force.  On  the  9th,  the 
ships  entered  Lingayen  Gulf  and  Rail  took  up  station  to  give 
assistance  where  needed.  Through  the  14th  she  provided 
retrieving,  salvage,  and  towing  services.  On  the  18th,  after 
completing  an  intelligence  and  salvage  inspection  of  a sunken 
Japanese  submarine,  she  moved  south,  to  Leyte,  whence  she 
returned  to  Luzon  for  operation  “Mike  VII” — the  assaults  on 
Zambales  province  at  the  end  of  the  month.  With  no  opposition 
in  the  San  Antonio  area,  she  moved  around  to  Grande  Island 
at  the  entrance  to  Subic  Bay;  assisted  the  damaged  transport, 
Cavalier;  then  returned  to  Leyte,  arriving  in  San  Pedro  Bay 
on  4 February. 

Two  weeks  later,  the  tug  returned  to  New  Guinea;  under- 
went overhaul  at  Hollandia;  and,  late  in  April,  brought  more 
barges  to  the  Philippines.  Arriving  at  Leyte  on  1 May,  she 
remained  in  the  Philippines — operating  primarily  in  the 
Samar,  Leyte,  and  Luzon  areas — until  mid-December.  On  the 
2Gth,  she  departed  Guiuan  and  arrived  at  San  Francisco  on  5 
February  1946  to  begin  inactivation.  Decommissioned  on 
29  April  1946,  Rail  was  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission for  disposal  on  17  January  1947. 

Rail  earned  six  battle  stars  during  World  War  II. 

II 

(AMCU-37 : dp.  387;  1.  159'0";  b.  23'8";  dr.  5'8";  s.  14  k.; 
cpl.  40;  a.  5 20mm.;  cl.  LCI(L)-351 ) 

The  second  Rail  was  laid  down  as  LCI{L)-1022  by  the 
Albina  Engine  & Machinery  Works,  Portland,  Oreg.,  3 March 
1944;  launched  17  April  1944;  and  commissioned  18  May  1944. 

After  shakedown  out  of  San  Diego,  she  steamed  for  Pearl 
Harbor  15  July  1944.  After  proceeding  to  Milne  Bay,  she  con- 
tinued on  to  the  Philippines,  took  part  as  a large  infantry 
landing  craft  in  the  Ormoc  Bay  landing  7 December  and  the 
Mindoro  landing  15  December.  She  then  remained  in  the 
Philippines  until  the  end  of  the  war,  departing  Tacloban 
5 September  for  Okinawa.  She  put  into  Shanghai  before 
steaming  for  Pearl  Harbor;  San  Pedro,  Calif.;  the  Canal  Zone; 
and  New  Orleans,  where  she  arrived  20  May  1946  and  reported 
to  Commander,  8th  Naval  District,  for  inactivation.  She  was 
decommissioned  14  August  1946,  and  arrived  at  Mavport, 
Fla.,  20  October  for  layup  at  Green  Cove  Springs.  Shie  was 
redesignated  LSIL-1022  on  28  February  1949.  In  February 
1952  she  was  moved  to  Charleston  and  then  New  York.  On 
7 March  1952  she  was  reclassified  a coastal  minesweeper 
(underwater  locator),  redesignated  AMCU-37  and  renamed 
Rail.  She  was  converted  by  the  Brooklyn  Naval  Shipyard  and 
recommissioned  Rail  (AMCU-37)  13  September  1952,  Lt. 
L.  H.  Foisey  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  Norfolk,  Rail  was  assigned  to  Little 
Creek,  Va.,  to  evaluate  new  underwater  mine-locating  sonar 
equipment.  In  March  1953  she  was  ordered  to  U.S.  Naval 
Mine  Countermeasures  Station  in  Panama  City,  Fla.,  for 
further  sonar  evaluation,  returning  to  Little  Creek  in 
December. 

In  June  1954  Rail  was  ordered  to  Coco  Solo,  C.Z.,  and 
placed  under  operational  control  of  the  Commandant,  15th 
Naval  District.  On  7 February  1955,  she  was  reclassified  as  a 
coastal  minehunter  (MHC-37).  She  operated  out  of  Coco  Solo 
and  Guantanamo  Bay,  putting  into  Norfolk  briefly  11  June 
1956.  She  returned  to  Coco  Solo,  where  she  remained  until 
sailing  north  to  Boston  4 September  1957.  She  decom- 
missioned at  New  London,  Conn.,  13  October  1957,  and  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  1 January  1960. 

Rail  earned  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 


Rainbow 

An  arc  containing  the  colors  of  the  spectrum  in  concentric 
bands,  formed  in  the  sky  by  the  refraction  and  reflection  of 
sunlight  passing  through  rain  or  mist. 

(AS-7 ; dp.  4,360;  1.  325'9";  b.  41'1";  dr.  17'8";  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  55;  a.  6 6-pdr.,  6 1-pdr.) 

Rainbow  (AS-7)  was  built  in  1890  as  the  merchant  ship 
Norse  King  by  James  Laing  at  Sunderland,  England.  She  was 
purchased  by  the  U.S.  Navy  on  29  June  1898,  placed  in 
reduced  commission  18  July,  and  transferred  to  the  New  York 
Navy  Yard  for  fitting  out  for  use  as  a distilling  and  station 
ship  in  the  Philippines. 

Rainbow  commissioned  in  full  2 December  1901,  Comdr. 
S.  A.  Stanton  in  command,  and  was  assigned  to  the  Asiatic 
Fleet.  En  route  to  the  Philippines,  she  sailed  via  Gibraltar  for 
the  Suez  Canal,  calling  at  Palermo,  Sicily;  Port  Said,  Egypt; 
Colombo,  Ceylon;  and  Singapore  before  arriving  at  Cavite  on 
3 April  1902. 

Rainbow,  as  flagship  of  the  Philippine  Squadron,  remained 
in  the  Philippines,  with  only  periodic  runs  to  Hong  Kong  for 
repairs,  until  1906.  Her  range  was  then  expanded  from  an 
annual  circuit  among  Philippine  ports  to  include  visits  to 
various  Japanese  ports,  and  in  November  1907,  a call  at 
Vladivostok  with  Secretary  of  War  Taft  embarked. 

Becoming  flagship  of  the  3d  Squadron,  Pacific  Fleet,  in 
1908,  Rainbow  cruised  among  the  Philippine  and  Japanese 
Islands  and  off  the  coast  of  China,  and,  on  at  least  one  occa- 
sion, December  1908-January  1909,  conducted  hydrologic 
surveys.  Then,  designated  tender  to  the  First  Torpedo  Flotilla, 
she  alternated  between  the  China  coast  and  the  Philippines 
until  pressed  into  service  as  a transport  in  1911. 

Rainbow  departed  Cavite  26  October  1911,  en  route  with  an 
expeditionary  force  of  Marines  landed  at  Woosung  (31 
October-1  November)  to  help  protect  American  nationals 
from  imminent  dangers  of  the  revolutionary  turmoil  in  China. 
She  became  the  temporary  flagship  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  Asiatic  Fleet,  1 November  1911,  cruising  the  China 
coast  to  observe  conditions  which  might  affect  the  safety  of 
Americans  at  Shanghai,  Woosung,  Nanking,  Amoy,  Swatow, 
Tsingtao,  and  Taku. 

Saratoga  relieved  Rainbow  as  Asiatic  Fleet  flagship  10 
April  1912.  Rainbow  then  proceeded  to  Whampoa  where  she 
became  the  flagship  of  the  China  Squadron  13  April.  She 
supported  Marine  expeditionary  forces  on  the  China  coast 
until  30  August  1912  when  she  sailed  from  Chefoo  for  repairs 
at  Olongapo,  Philippine  Islands. 

Rainbow  shifted  from  Olongapo  to  Cavite  8 October  1912 
and  served  there  as  temporary  flagship  for  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  Asiatic  Fleet  (30  October-7  November).  She  de- 
parted Cavite  7 November  1912,  bound  by  way  of  Woosung, 
Shanghai,  and  the  Yangtze  River  to  Nanking,  China.  She 
arrived  at  Nanking  20  November  and  sailed  10  days  later  to 
cruise  with  the  American  ambassador  to  the  ports  of  Shanghai, 
cruise  with  the  American  Ambassador  to  ports  of  Shanghai, 
Hong  Kong,  Swatow,  Amoy,  and  Woosung.  She  departed 
Woosung  28  December  1912,  investigating  the  landing 
facilities  at  Lingayen  Gulf  in  the  Philippines  before  being 
repaired  at  Olongapo  in  January  1913. 

Rainbow  shifted  from  Olongapo  to  Cavite  26  January  1913 
and  remained  in  the  Philippines  until  28  March  when  she  again 
set  course  for  the  coast  of  China.  She  transferred  stores  and 
men  to  USS  Piscataqua  at  Woosung,  then  served  as  a station 
ship  at  Shanghai  until  4 November  1913.  After  calling  at 
Olongapo,  she  proceeded  to  Manila,  embarked  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  for  transport  to  Shanghai,  and  served  there 
as  flagship  from  21  December  1913  to  19  January  1914. 

Rainbow  resumed  station  ship  duty  at  Cavite  22  January 
1914.  She  again  became  temporary  flagship  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  at  Cavite  1 March  1914  but  terminated  this 
duty  23  March  1914  when  she  shifted  to  Olongapo  for  overhaul, 
completed  8 July  1914.  She  departed  Manila  Bay  16  July  1914, 
taking  refuge  from  a storm  in  Lingayen  Gulf  the  18th,  before 
proceeding  to  survey  the  French  Frigate  Shoals,  Hawaii 
(7-10  August  1914).  She  arrived  at  Honolulu  12  August, 
basing  there  for  further  survey  work  off  the  French  Frigate 
Shoals  until  14  November  1914.  She  then  set  course  for  San 
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USS  Rainbow  (AS-7)  coaling  alongside  a pier,  1924.  This  method  of  coaling  from  barges  was  standard  in-port  technique  for 
coalburning  ships,  and  meant  hours  of  hot,  grimy  work  for  all  hands. 


Francisco,  arriving  24  November  1914  and  shifting  to  the 
Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  the  following  day  to  prepare  for 
inactivation.  She  decommissioned  in  the  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard  24  December  1914. 

Rainbow  was  placed  in  commission,  in  reserve,  at  the  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard  29  January  1916.  She  shifted  to  the  U.S. 
Naval  Training  Station,  Yerba  Buena  Island,  4 February 

1916,  serving  as  a receiving  ship  there  until  14  December 

1917.  She  then  entered  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  to  fit  out 
for  service  as  a tender  to  the  6th  Division,  Submarine  Force, 
Atlantic  Fleet.  This  work  was  completed  by  2 April  1918  when 
Rainbow  departed  Mare  Island  to  tend  submarines  L-6 
(SS-45)  and  L-7  (SS-46)  at  Yerba  Buena  Island,  California 
City,  and  San  Pedro,  Calif.  On  3 May  1918  she  departed  San 
Pedro  for  the  eastern  seaboard  in  company  with  L-6  and 
L-7.  She  arrived  in  Charleston  with  the  L-boats  9 June  1918 
and  proceeded  independently  on  the  21st  for  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard,  arriving  24  June  1918. 

Rainbow  overhauled  in  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  until 
20  October  1918,  then  tended  the  O-boats  of  Submarine 
Division  10  at  Newport,  R.I.;  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  and 
Tompkinsville,  N.Y.  The  tender  sailed  from  Tompkinsville 
in  company  with  Submarine  Division  10,  bound  by  way  of 
Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  to  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  arriving 
7 January  1919. 

Rainbow  served  as  tender  for  Submarine  Division  10  at 
Guanatamo  until  10  March  1919;  then  cruised  to  Charlotte 
Amalie  Harbor,  St.  Thomas,  V.I.,  where  the  O-boats  carried 
out  daily  practice  on  the  target  range  until  16  April.  After 
calling  at  San  Juan,  P.R.,  the  tender  and  her  submarines 
returned  to  New  York  1 May  1919. 

Rainbow  continued  as  a tender  to  Submarine  Division  10  at 
Cold  Spring  Inlet,  Cape  May,  N.J.,  from  14  May  to  22 
September  1919.  She  then  sailed  to  Charleston,  S.C.,  where 
she  remained  in  commission,  in  reserve,  until  13  February 
1920.  She  entered  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  18  February  1920 
for  overhaul  and  was  placed  in  full  commission  there  1 July 
1920  to  serve  as  a tender  to  Submarine  Division  12. 

Classified  AS-7  on  17  July  1920,  Rainbow  departed  the 
Boston  Navy  Yard  28  October  1920,  made  a brief  call  at  the 
Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,  N.H.,  then  reached  Newport, 
R.I.,  6 November  1921  to  commence  tending  the  S-boats  of 
Submarine  Division  12.  The  submarine  division  shifted  base 
to  New  York  19  November  and  sailed  the  30th  bound  by  way 
of  Key  West,  Guantanamo  Bay,  the  Panama  Canal  and  ports 
of  Mexico,  to  San  Diego,  Calif.,  arriving  9 February  1921. 

Rainbow  tended  Submarine  Division  12  on  the  California 
coast  until  6 April  1921,  then  set  course  from  San  Francisco 
with  the  S-boats  of  Division  12  for  Honolulu,  arriving  17  April 


1921.  Tending  operations  in  Hawaiian  waters  continued  until 
12  November  1921  when  she  set  course  with  the  S-boats  for 
Apra  Harbor,  Guam  (27-30  November),  thence  to  Cavite, 
Philippine  Islands,  arriving  6 December  1921. 

Upon  arrival  at  Cavite,  Philippine  Islands,  Rainbow 
became  the  flagship  of  Submarine  Flotilla  3 (later  designated 
Submarine  Division),  Asiatic  Fleet.  She  also  served  as  tender 
to  Submarine  Division  12  and  sometimes  assisted  Finch  in 
tending  the  “boats”  of  Submarine  Division  18.  Except  for  a 
visit  to  Hong  Kong  (11-31  October  1921),  she  remained  in  the 
Philippines  until  23  April  1923.  She  then  sailed  with  the 
Submarine  Divisions  of  the  Asiatic  Fleet  and  tender  Finch 
to  serve  along  the  China  Coast  at  Shanghai,  Chefoo,  Chin- 
wangtao,  Woosung,  and  Amoy. 

Rainbow  returned  to  Olongapo,  Philippine  Islands,  from  the 
coast  of  China  10  September  1923,  serving  there  and  at  Cavite 
until  24  June  1924.  She  again  sailed  from  Cavite  24  June  1924 
in  company  with  tender  Finch  and  the  S-boats  of  Divisions 
12  and  18  to  serve  at  Tsingtao,  Chefoo,  and  Amoy  until  20 
September.  She  returned  to  Olongapo  23  September  1924 
and  sailed  28  October  for  return  to  the  western  seaboard  of 
the  United  States.  She  called  at  Sorsogon  Bay,  Luzon  (29 
September-3  October) ; Apra  Harbor,  Guam  (6-17  Novem- 
ber); Pearl  Harbor  (7-19  December);  and  reached  the  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard  31  December  1924. 

Rainbow  departed  San  Diego  2 February  1925  to  land 
Marine  reinforcements  at  Corinto,  Nicaragua  (11-12 
February),  then  proceeded  by  way  of  the  Panama  Ganal, 
Guantanamo  Bay,  and  Hampton  Roads  to  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard,  arriving  10  March  1925.  She  decommissioned  in 
the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  11  July  1925. 

Rainbow  remained  inactive  in  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard 
until  her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  26  June  1928. 
She  was  sold  for  scrapping  13  September  1928  to  the  Boston 
Iron  Works,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Rainier 

A mountain  in  the  Cascade  Range  of  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton. The  mountain  was  named  for  Rear  Adm.  Rainier,  R.  N., 
by  Capt.  George  Vancouver,  R.  N.,  in  1792. 

I 

(Sch.:  t.  340;  I.  119'9";  b.  26';  dr.  8'6";  s.  5 k.;  cpl.  41;  a. 
2 4",  2 mg.) 

The  first  Rainier , formerly  Patrol  and  Angel,  was  built  in 
1917  at  Portland,  Oreg.;  purchased  by  the  Navy  7 June  1917 
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and  commissioned  30  July  1917  at  Mare  Island,  Calif.,  Lt. 
James  Laurance  Kauffman  in  command. 

Throughout  World  War  I,  Rainier  was  attached  to  Division 
2,  Pacific  Fleet,  and  was  assigned  to  the  Mexican  Patrol.  She 
operated  in  waters  off  southern  and  Baja  California  until 
1 March  1913. 

Rainier  decommissioned  28  May  1919  at  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard;  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  8 September  1919;  and 
was  sold  5 August  1921  to  E.  W.  Cullen,  Alameda,  Calif. 

II 

(AE-5:  dp.  13,876  (f.);  1.  459';  b.  63';  dr.  25'10";  s.  15.5  k.; 

cpl.  281;  a.  1 5",  4 3",  4 40mm.,  10  20mm.;  cl.  Lassen ; 

T.  C2-T  Cargo) 

The  second  Rainier  (AE-5)  was  laid  down  on  14  May  1940 
by  the  Tampa  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla.,  as  Rainbow 
(MC  hull  124);  launched  1 March  1941;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Robert  E.  Anderson;  transferred  to  the  Navy  16  April  1941; 
converted  for  use  as  an  ammunition  auxiliary;  and  com- 
missioned as  Rainier  (AE-5)  on  21  December  1941  at  Norfolk, 
Va.,  Capt.  William  W.  Meek  in  command. 

After  a 6-week  shakedown  in  Cuban  waters,  Rainier 
transited  the  Panama  Canal  and  reported  to  Commander 
Service  Force,  Pacific  Fleet.  Between  February  and  May 
1942,  she  made  two  ammunition  runs  from  Port  Chicago, 
Calif.,  to  Pearl  Harbor,  whence,  on  10  May,  she  steamed  for 
Tongatabu.  There  through  the  battles  of  the  Coral  Sea  and 
Midway,  she  offloaded  her  cargo  for  transfer  to  shore  depots 
and  issued  ammunition  to  Allied  ships,  particularly  task 
forces  18,  15,  and  16.  At  the  end  of  July,  she  shifted  to  the 
Fijis  to  supply  ships  preparing  for  Operation  “Watchtower,” 
the  assault  on  the  Solomons.  Then,  on  5 August,  she  continued 
on  to  Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  where  she  remained  through 
the  initial  phases  of  the  Guadalcanal  campaign. 

On  24  September  Rainier  moved  southeast  to  Auckland  and 
on  the  27th  headed  back  to  the  United  States.  For  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  and  into  1943,  she  made  ammunition  and 
general  cargo  runs  between  the  west  coast  and  Hawaii.  At 
the  end  of  February  she  sailed  once  more  for  the  South 
Pacific. 

She  arrived  at  Espiritu  Santo  in  the  New  Hebrides  on  17 
March  and  remained  until  5 May.  She  then  shifted  to  Efate 
where  she  offloaded  her  remaining  torpedoes  and  ammunition ; 
took  on  empty  shell  cases  and  damaged  ammunition;  and  on 
the  14th  got  underway  to  return  to  San  Francisco  and  another 
5 months  of  west  coast-Hawaii  shuttle  operations. 

On  25  October,  she  headed  back  to  Efate.  Arriving  on  11 
November,  just  prior  to  the  Gilbert  Islands  campaign,  she 
discharged  general  and  ammunition  cargo  in  Havannah 
Harbor  into  December.  On  the  21st,  she  shifted  to  Espiritu 
Santo;  thence  proceeded  to  Funafuti  in  the  Ellice  group. 
There  she  issued  ammunition  to  ships  of  the  fast  carrier 
forces,  to  the  defense  forces  of  the  occupied  areas,  and  to  the 
forces  preparing  for  the  Marshalls  offensive. 

On  31  January  1944,  Majuro  was  occupied  and  work  was 
begun  to  turn  the  atoll  into  a major  advance  base.  Rainier 
arrived  in  the  lagoon  three  day  later.  In  mid-April  she  re- 
turned to  San  Francisco.  At  the  end  of  May,  she  was  back  at 
Majuro  to  rearm  the  fast  carrier  forces  prior  to  strikes  sup- 
porting the  initial  assault  on  Saipan.  On  11  June,  as  the 
assault  force  moved  toward  Saipan,  Rainier  shifted  to 
Eniwetok,  whence,  in  mid-July,  she  steamed  to  Saipan.  On 
30  July,  she  sailed  east  again;  completed  an  abbreviated 
overhaul  at  San  Francisco;  filled  her  holds  at  Port  Chicago; 
and  returned  to  Eniwetok  on  31  October. 

The  Philippine  campaign  had  started  and  the  fast  carrier 
forces  were  striking  at  Japanese  positions  and  shipping  from 
Indochina  to  the  Ryukyus.  Rainier  moved  west,  to  the 
western  Carolines.  On  5 November  she  arrived  at  Ulithi, 
where  she  remained  until  after  Okinawa  operations  were  well 
underway.  On  25  May  1945,  the  ammunition  ship  headed  for 
the  Philippines,  where  she  served  the  Allies  from  the  28th 
until  after  the  signing  of  the  surrender  documents. 

Assigned  to  support  occupation  forces,  Rainier  steamed  for 
Okinawa  in  mid-September.  On  6 December  she  sailed  for  the 
United  States,  arriving  at  Port  Angeles,  Wash.,  on  the  23d. 
With  the  new  year,  1946,  she  began  preparations  for  in- 
activation. In  the  spring  she  shifted  to  San  Diego;  decom- 


missioned there  on  30  August,  and  was  berthed  with  the 
Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  through  the  end  of  the  decade. 

In  June  1950  the  North  Korean  Army  crossed  the  38th 
Parallel  and  invaded  the  Republic  of  South  Korea.  United 
States  and  other  United  Nations  forces  deployed  to  bolster 
South  Korean  forces  attempting  to  slow  the  advance  of  the 
Communists.  Supplies,  however,  were  inadequate.  Munitions 
depots  in  the  Far  East  and  in  Micronesia  were  limited  in 
quantity  and  type.  Mount  Katmai  was  the  only  ammunition 
ship  active  in  the  Pacific. 

Ammunition  facilities  on  the  west  coast  were  expanded. 
As  MSTS  and  the  Maritime  Administration  were  pressed  for 
cargo  space,  reserve  fleet  ships  were  ordered  activated. 

Rainier  recommissioned  25  May  1951,  but  remained  in  the 
eastern  Pacific  for  6 months.  On  3 November  she  sailed  west. 

Through  December  of  that  year  and  into  the  summer  of 
1952,  she  operated  out  of  Sasebo,  carrying  her  vital  cargo  to 
replenishment  areas  off  the  coast  of  the  embattled  Korean 
peninsula  and  to  shore  facilities  at  Pohang  and  Pusan.  In 
September  she  returned  to  California  for  overhaul,  but  was 
back  in  Korean  waters  to  resupply  United  Nations  naval 
forces  in  early  February  1953. 

The  end  of  July  1953  brought  an  uneasy  truce,  and  in 
August  Rainier  headed  back  to  the  United  States.  In  Novem- 
ber, however,  she  returned  to  the  Far  East  on  her  first, 
peacetime,  6-month  WestPac  deployment.  Through  1955  her 
annual  deployments  included  shuttle  runs  between  Japanese 
ports  and  7th  Fleet  replenishment  areas  in  waters  off  Japan 
and  Korea.  In  1956  her  operating  schedule  was  expanded  and 
into  the  1960’s  included  operations  in  the  Philippine  area  out 
of  Subic  Bay. 

In  1964,  as  the  war  in  Vietnam  expanded,  Subic  Bay  became 
the  focal  point  of  Rainier' s 7th  Fleet  support  activities.  There 
when  the  Tonkin  Gulf  crisis  occurred,  4-5  August,  she  put  to 
sea  immediately  and  steamed  to  the  gulf  to  rearm  carriers 
conducting  strikes  on  North  Vietnamese  bases. 

For  the  next  months,  Rainier  operated  between  Subic  Bay 
and  replenishment  areas  off  Vietnam.  In  late  October,  she 
sailed  for  Japan  and  in  December  she  arrived  back  at  her 
homeport,  Concord,  Calif.  In  the  late  spring  of  1965,  she 
resumed  7th  Fleet  operations  and  by  January  1966  had  trans- 
ferred at  sea  almost  12,000  tons  of  ammunition,  83  tons  of 
freight,  and  11,500  pounds  of  mail.  In  February  she  returned 
to  Concord.  In  April,  she  moved  to  San  Francisco  for  overhaul 
and,  in  August,  began  refresher  training  with  new  equipment 
aboard  which  increased  her  underway  replenishment  capa- 
bilities. 

In  February  1967,  Rainier  resumed  her  annual  deployments 
to  provide  underway  logistic  support  to  the  7th  Fleet.  By 
16  September,  the  date  of  her  last  at-sea  munitions  transfer 
on  that  tour,  she  had  transferred  13,000  tons  during  204 
underway  replenishments. 

Departing  Subic  Bay  on  25  September  for  her  homeport, 
Rainier  touched  at  Yokosuka,  and  Pearl  Harbor  before 
arriving  at  Concord  on  25  October.  Throughout  the  remainder 
of  1967  and  the  first  half  of  1968,  Rainier  conducted  in- 
dependent underway  replenishment  exercises  and  participated 
in  fleet  exercises  along  the  southern  California  coast. 

On  29  June  she  departed  Concord  for  the  western  Pacific, 
arriving  at  Subic  Bay  on  21  July.  Following  a week  in  port 
Rainier  got  underway  for  her  first  replenishment  cycle.  It 
was  during  this  first  cycle  that-  she  was  awarded  the  Battle 
Efficiency  “E”  for  fiscal  year  1968.  On  21  November,  during 
her  sixth  line  cycle,  Rainier  established  her  best  underway 
replenishment  record  by  transferring  826  tons  to  Camden 
(AOE-2)  in  a 5-hour  period.  By  the  end  of  the  year  the  con- 
verted World  War  II  C-2  cargo  ship  had  transferred  more 
than  1 1 ,000  tons  in  support  of  carriers,  their  escorts,  and 
SAR  vessels  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  and  to  gunfire  support  and 
coastal  surveillance  units  operating  along  South  Vietnam’s 
coast. 

Rainier  returned  to  Concord  in  February  1969  and  following 
6 months  of  operations  along  the  west  coast,  once  again 
deployed  for  the  western  Pacific.  Upon  completion  of  her  last- 
tour  off  Vietnam  in  January  1970,  Rainier  sailed  for  home  and 
preparation  for  inactivation.  She  was  decommissioned  and 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  7 August  1970. 

Rainier  (AE-5)  earned  four  battle  stars  during  the  Korean 
Conflict  and  eight  off  Vietnam. 
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Rainy  River 

A river  in  Minnesota. 

(LSM(R)-521:  dp.  1,289  (f.) ; 1.  211'5";  b.  34'5";  dr.  9'9"; 

s.  12  k.;  cpl.  140;  a.  1 5",  4 40mm.,  8 20mm.,  4 4.2"  mortars, 

10  5"  rocket  launchers;  cl.  LSM(R)-501) 

LSM(R)-521  was  laid  down  5 May  1945  by  Brown  Ship- 
building Co.,  Inc.,  Houston,  Tex.;  launched  9 June  1945;  and 
commissioned  1 August  1945,  Lt.  Abram  E.  Manell  in  com- 
mand. 

After  shakedown  and  training  operations,  LSM(R)-521 
entered  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  in  March  1946.  Named 
Rainy  River  1 October  1955,  she  was  struck  from  the  Navy 
list  1 October  1958,  and  sold  in  1959. 

Rajah 

An  East  Indian  or  Malayan  prince  or  chief;  a member  of 
the  nobility  among  the  Hindus. 


Prince  (CVE-45)  ( q.v .)  served  the  United  Kingdom  as 
Rajah  (D-10)  during  World  War  II  service  in  the  Royal  Navy 
from  17  January  1944  to  13  December  1946. 

Raleigh 

The  capital  of  North  Carolina  which  honors  the  English 
explorer  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  first  to  attempt  the  establish- 
ment of  an  English  settlement  in  North  America. 

I 

(Fr.:  t.  697;  1.  131'5"  (gun  deck) ; b.  34'5";  dph.  11';  cpl.  180; 
a.  32  12-pdrs.) 

The  first  Raleigh,  a frigate  built  by  Messrs.  Hackett,  Hill 
and  Paul  at  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  under  the  supervision  of 
Thomas  Thompson,  was  authorized  by  the  Continental 
Congress  on  13  December  1775;  laid  down  on  21  March  1776; 
and  launched  on  21  May  1776. 

Raleigh,  with  a full  length  figure  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  as  a 
figurehead,  put  to  sea  under  Capt.  Thomas  Thompson  on  12 
August  1777.  Shortly  thereafter,  she  joined  Alfred  (24  guns) 
and  sailed  for  France.  Three  days  out  they  captured  a schooner 
carrying  counterfeit  Massachusetts  money.  Burning  the 
schooner  and  her  cargo,  except  for  samples,  the  frigates 
continued  their  transatlantic  passage.  On  2 September  they 
took  the  British  brig,  Nancy,  and  from  her  Thompson  obtained 
the  signals  of  the  convoy  from  which  the  brig  had  lagged 
behind.  Giving  chase,  the  Americans  closed  the  convoy  on 
the  4th. 

Raleigh,  making  use  of  the  captured  signals,  joined  the 
convoy  and  engaged  HBMS  Druid  (20).  In  the  ensuing  battle, 
she  damaged  Druid,  but  the  approach  of  the  remaining  British 
escorts  forced  her  to  break  off. 

Then  sailing  on  to  France,  Raleigh  and  Alfred  took  on 
military  stores  and  on  29  December  sailed  from  L’Orient. 
Following  the  northeast  tradewinds,  they  swung  down  off  the 
coast  of  Africa,  thence,  after  capturing  a British  vessel  off 
Senegal,  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  the  West  Indies.  There,  in  the 
Lesser  Antilles  on  9 March  1778,  Alfred,  some  distance  from 
Raleigh,  was  captured  by  the  British  ships  Ariadne  (20)  and 
Ceres  (16).  Raleigh,  unable  to  reach  Alfred  in  time  to  assist 
her,  continued  north  and  returned  to  New  England  early 
in  April. 

Accused  of  cowardice  and  dereliction  of  duty  in  not  aiding 
Alfred,  Thompson  was  suspended  soon  after  reaching  port.  On 
30  May  the  Marine  Committee  appointed  John  Barry  to 
replace  him. 

Barry  arrived  in  Boston  to  assume  command  on  24  June 
only  to  find  his  ship  without  crew  or  stores  and  the  Navy  Board 
not  wholly  in  support  of  the  manner  of  his  appointment.  His 
reputation  and  character,  however,  neutralized  the  ill-will 
of  the  Marine  Committee,  drew  enlistments,  and  helped  to 
obtain  the  stores. 

On  25  September  Raleigh  sailed  for  Portsmouth,  Va.,  with 
a brig  and  a sloop  under  convoy.  Six  hours  later  two  strange 


sails  were  sighted.  After  identification  of  the  ships  as  British, 
the  merchant  vessels  were  ordered  back  to  port.  Raleigh  drew 
off  the  enemy.  Through  that  day  and  the  next  the  enemy, 
Unicorn  (26)  and  Experiment  (50),  pursued  Raleigh.  In  late 
afternoon  on  the  27th,  the  leading  British  ship  closed  her. 
A 7-hour  running  battle  followed,  much  of  the  time  in  close 
action.  About  midnight,  the  enemy  hauled  off  and  Barry 
prepared  to  conceal  his  ship  among  the  islands  of  Penobscot 
Bay. 

The  enemy,  however,  again  pressed  the  battle.  As  Raleigh 
opened  fire,  Barry  ordered  a course  toward  the  land.  Raleigh 
soon  grounded  on  Wooden  Ball  Island.  The  British  hauled  off, 
but  continued  the  fight  for  a while,  then  anchored.  Barry 
ordered  the  crew  ashore  to  continue  the  fight  and  to  burn 
Raleigh. 

A large  party,  including  Barry,  made  it  to  shore.  One  boat 
was  ordered  back  to  Raleigh  to  take  off  the  remainder  of  the 
crew,  and  destroy  her. 

Midshipman  Jeacocks,  however,  forestalled  Barry’s  plans 
and,  as  the  British  again  fired  on  the  ship,  struck  the  Con- 
tinental colors.  The  battle  was  over.  All  three  ships  had  been 
damaged,  Unicorn  particularly  so.  Of  the  Americans  ashore, 
a few  were  captured  on  the  island,  but  the  remainder,  in- 
cluding Barry,  made  it  back  to  Boston,  arriving  on  7 October. 

The  British  refloated  Raleigh  at  high  tide  on  the  28th,  and, 
after  repairs,  took  her  into  the  Royal  Navy.  As  HBMS 
Raleigh,  she  continued  to  fight  during  the  War  for  Indepen- 
dence and  took  part  in  the  capture  of  Charleston,  S.C.,  in 
May  1780.  She  was  decommissioned  at  Portsmouth,  England, 
on  i0  June  1781  and  was  sold  in  July  1783. 

II 

(C-8:  dp.  3,183  (n.) ; 1.  305'10";  b.  42';  dr.  18'  (mean) ; s.  19  k. ; 

cpl.  312;  a.  1 6",  10  5",  8 6-pdrs.,  4 1-pdrs.,  4 18"  tt. ; cl. 

Cincinnati ) 

The  second  Raleigh  (C-8)  was  laid  down  on  19  December 
1889  at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth,  Va.;  launched 
31  March  1892;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Alfred  W.  Haywood;  and 
commissioned  on  17  April  1894,  Capt.  Merrill  Miller  in 
command. 

Remaining  in  the  yard  for  another  5 months,  Raleigh 
shifted  to  Hampton  Roads  in  early  September,  then  conducted 
shakedown  in  Chesapeake  Bay.  In  January  1895,  she  com- 
pleted fitting  out  at  the  torpedo  station  at  Newport,  R.I.,  and 
on  the  25th  put  to  sea  to  join  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron  for 
battle  practice  in  the  Caribbean.  In  June,  she  put  into  New 
York,  whence  she  moved  south  again  for  a cruise  around  the 
Florida  peninsula;  and  in  August,  she  returned  to  New  York 
for  voyage  repairs  before  resuming  operations  with  her 
squadron.  For  the  next  10  months,  she  continued  operations 
in  the  western  Atlantic,  ranging  from  New  England  to  the 
Straits  of  Florida. 

During  the  summer  of  1896,  she  trained  Naval  Militiamen 
from  South  Carolina  and  Louisiana,  then  returned  to  the  east 
coast  and  North  Atlantic  Squadron  exercises.  From  late 
October  to  early  February  1897,  she  joined  in  a neutrality 
patrol  off  Florida,  and  in  April,  after  the  completion  of  an 
overhaul  at  Norfolk,  participated  in  ceremonies  marking  the 
dedication  of  Grant’s  Tomb. 

On  6 May,  Raleigh  steamed  east  and  on  1 1 June  reported  for 
duty  on  the  European  Station  at  Smyrna  (now  Izmir)  on  the 
Aegean  Sea.  In  July,  she  participated  in  a good-will  tour  of 
Moroccan  ports.  In  August,  she  cruised  off  Italy,  then  re- 
turned to  the  western  Mediterranean.  Into  December,  she 
operated  off  the  Levant  and,  toward  the  end  of  the  month, 
transited  the  Suez  Canal  en  route  to  the  Asiatic  Station.  On 
18  February  1898,  she  reached  Hong  Kong  where  she  joined 
Dewey’s  squadron. 

On  26  April  the  U.S.  Congress  declared  war  against  Spain. 
On  the  27th,  the  squadron  got  underway  for  Manila. 

At  the  end  of  the  month,  Raleigh  passed  El  Fraile  Island  and 
was  fired  on  by  an  enemy  battery.  With  Concord  and  Boston, 
she  returned  the  fire,  then  moved  toward  Cavite  to  engage  the 
Spanish  fleet. 

Steaming  in  column,  the  American  squadron  ran  by  the 
Spanish,  firing  at  close  range.  Two  hours  later,  five  cross  runs 
had  been  completed,  and  the  Spanish  fleet  had  been  de- 
stroyed. Shore  batteries  became  the  targets.  Just  before  noon 
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USS  Raleigh  (Cruiser  No.  8)  in  an  accurate  contemporary  painting  representing  her  as  she  appeared  around  the  turn  of  the 
century.  Funnels,  masts,  and  wheelhouse,  with  an  open  navigating  bridge,  are  her  only  superstructures.  Cowl  ventilators 
supply  air  to  the  engineering  spaces;  a small  armored  conning  tower,  from  which  the  ship  was  intended  to  be  controlled  in 
action,  is  forward  of  the  wheelhouse.  Five-inch  and  6-pounder  rapid-fire  guns  are  in  “blister”  casemates  in  the  hull;  a shielded 
6-inch  gun  and  another  6-pounder  can  be  seen  on  deck.  A pair  of  light  1-pounders  are  in  the  “fighting  top”  on  the  foremast. 


on  1 May  Raleigh  joined  Olympia,  Boston,  and  Petrel  in 
silencing  the  navy  yard  and  arsenal  batteries.  On  2 May,  she 
sent  officers  ashore  to  demand  the  surrender  of  Corregidor 
and,  on  the  3d,  sent  men  to  disable  the  batteries  there  and 
destroy  the  munitions.  In  the  late  afternoon,  shore  parties 
were  sent  to  Palo  Caballo  for  the  same  purpose.  Raleigh  then 
took  up  picket  and  patrol  duties,  capturing  the  gunboat 
Callao  on  the  9th. 

In  July,  Raleigh  shifted  from  Manila  Bay  to  Subic  Bay. 
On  the  7th,  she  shelled  Spanish  positions  on  Grande  Island 
until  they  were  surrendered;  she  then  sent  garrison  troops 
ashore.  On  the  10th,  she  returned  to  Manila,  where  she 
remained  until  after  the  Spanish  surrendered  the  city  in 
mid-August. 

On  the  25th,  Raleigh  put  to  sea,  bound  for  Hong  Kong  with 
mail.  In  early  September,  she  returned  to  the  Philippines 
where  she  operated  until  sailing  for  Suez,  Gibraltar,  and  the 
United  States  on  15  December.  On  15  April  1899,  she  arrived 
at  New  York  and  the  next  day  received  honors  from  other 
ships  and  from  officials  of  the  city. 

Ten  days  after  her  arrival,  Raleigh  cleared  New  York 
Harbor  and  turned  south.  On  the  26th,  she  entered  the 
Delaware  River  and  moved  up  to  Philadelphia,  where  on  the 


28th  President  McKinley  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Long 
came  on  board  to  honor  the  ship  and  crew  for  a job  well  done. 

On  2 May,  Raleigh  got  underway  again;  and,  after  visiting 
ports  in  the  Carolinas,  put  into  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  where  she 
was  decommissioned  on  10  June. 

Recommissioned  on  5 January  1903,  Raleigh  was  fitted  out 
at  New  York  and  in  mid-March  sailed  for  Honduras.  There 
she  delivered  stores  to  ships  cruising  off  that  coast,  then 
headed  east.  Steaming  via  Gibraltar  and  Suez,  she  rejoined 
the  Asiatic  Fleet  at  Chefoo,  China,  on  26  August. 

For  the  next  4 years  she  cruised  in  Korean,  Chinese, 
Japanese,  and  Philippine  waters  in  support  of  diplomatic 
missions  as  well  as  showing  the  flag  and  conducting  good-will 
tours.  On  12  August  1907,  she  departed  Yokosuka  for  San 
Francisco.  Arriving  on  6 September,  she  proceeded  to  Mare 
Island  to  begin  inactivation. 

Decommissioned  on  12  October  1907,  Raleigh  was  recom- 
missioned on  21  February  1911.  Initially  assigned  to  the 
Pacific  Reserve  Squadron,  she  remained  in  San  Francisco 
until  December.  She  then  moved  north  to  Bremerton,  Wash., 
and  2 more  years  of  little  activity. 

On  6 December  1913,  she  departed  Puget  Sound.  Steaming 
south,  she  joined  the  active  fleet  and  served  as  a station  ship 
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in  Mexican  ports,  primarily  Manzanillo,  Mazatlan,  La  Paz, 
and  Guaymas,  for  the  next  4 years.  During  the  time  she 
interrupted  her  Mexican  assignments  twice:  for  duty  at 
Ocos,  Guatemala,  from  6 to  25  October  1915;  and  at  Corinto, 
Nicaragua,  from  1 April  to  26  July  1916. 

Undergoing  repairs  at  Mare  Island  when  the  United  States 
entered  World  War  I,  Raleigh  departed  San  Francisco  in  early 
May  1917  and  on  5 June  joined  the  Patrol  Force,  U.S.  Atlantic 
Fleet,  at  Newport,  R.I.  Assigned  to  Cruiser  Force,  2d  Squad- 
ron, she  patrolled  from  Boston  to  Norfolk  until  November 
when  she  was  detached  for  duty  in  Brazilian  waters. 

On  12  December,  Raleigh  arrived  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
until  27  April  1918,  she  patrolled  between  there  and  Bahia 
(Salvador).  In  May  she  arrived  off  West  Africa;  delivered 
munitions  to  the  Liberian  Government;  continued  on  to 
Dakar,  French  West  Africa;  then,  on  18  May,  headed  west. 
At  the  end  of  the  month,  she  resumed  Bahia-Rio  patrols. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  German  U-boats  appeared  off 
the  east  coast  of  the  United  States.  Raleigh  was  ordered  home. 

Clearing  Bahia  on  26  June,  she  joined  the  American  Patrol 
Detachment  at  Key  West,  Fla.,  on  21  July  and  began  guarding 
convoys  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  the  Caribbean,  and  off  the 
east  coast  of  the  Carolinas.  She  remained  on  that  duty  until 
after  the  end  of  the  war  and,  into  1919,  continued  operations 
out  of  Key  West.  On  6 April  she  entered  the  Charleston  Navy 
Yard  and  prepared  for  inactivation.  On  21  April  1919  she 
was  decommissioned  for  the  last  time  and  on  5 August  1921 
she  was  sold  for  scrapping  to  Henry  A.  Hitner’s  Sons  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ill 

(CL-7:  dp.  7,050;  1.  555'6";  b.  55'4";  dr.  13'6";  s.  34  k.; 
cpl.  458;  a.  12  6",  4 3",  10  21"  tt.;  cl.  0?naha) 

The  third  Raleigh  (CL-7)  was  laid  down  by  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.,  16  August  1920;  launched  25 
October  1922;  sponsored  by  Miss  Jennie  Proctor;  and  com- 
missioned in  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  6 February  1924,  Capt. 
William  C.  Watts  in  command. 

Raleigh  shifted  to  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  26  February 
to  complete  fitting  out  and  cleared  that  port  16  April  for 
shakedown  off  the  Virginia  Capes.  Final  building  yard 
alterations  were  completed  at  Quincy  24  June.  After  shifting 
to  Provincetown,  Mass.,  Raleigh  put  to  sea  from  that  harbor 

30  July  to  join  the  Light  Cruiser  Division,  Scouting  Fleet,  in 
northern  European  waters  for  duty  in  connection  with  the 
Army  World  Flight.  After  calling  at  ports  in  Norway,  Den- 
mark, and  Scotland,  she  took  up  her  reconnaissance  station 

31  July  off  Harafjord,  Iceland.  She  shifted  her  station  to  the 
east  coast  of  Greenland  10  August;  and,  upon  completion  of 
duty  with  the  flight  operations,  she  returned  to  the  Boston 
Navy  Yard  3 September  1924  for  voyage  repairs. 

She  stood  out  from  Boston  Harbor  16  October  for  maneuvers 
off  the  Virginia  Capes,  followed  by  operations  and  battle 
problems  off  Panama,  California,  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
Steaming  from  Honolulu  10  June  1925,  she  touched  at  San 
Diego  with  the  Scouting  Fleet  and  then  returned  to  the  Boston 
Navy  Yard  13  July.  Raleigh  continued  to  operate  out  of  Boston 
for  the  next  2 years,  spending  most  of  the  winter  months  with 
the  Scouting  Force  in  Cuban  and  Panamanian  waters. 

Clearing  Boston  Harbor  1 February  1927,  Raleigh  embarked 
two  detachments  of  Marines  at  Charleston,  S.C.  After 
participating  in  maneuvers  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  she 
transited  the  Panama  Canal  for  Corinto,  Nicaragua,  arriving 
5 February  to  land  the  Marines,  who  were  needed  to  deal  with 
the  bandit-plagued  countryside.  The  cruiser  stood  by  for 
possible  assistance  until  23  March,  whence  she  returned  to 
Boston  and  resumed  Atlantic  coastal  operations. 

During  the  spring  of  1928  Raleigh  operated  off  the  California 
coast  and  in  Hawaiian  waters,  returning  to  Boston  26  June  to 
prepare  for  European  duty.  Departing  17  August  she  steamed 
for  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  where,  on  15  September,  she 
relieved  Detroit  (CL-8)  as  flagship  of  Vice  Adm.  John  H. 
Dayton,  Commander,  Naval  Forces,  Europe. 

After  touching  at  Boston,  Raleigh  made  diplomatic  calls  to 
many  principal  European  ports  before  returning  to  Hampton 
Roads,  Va.,  4 September  1929.  The  next  day  she  hauled  down 
the  flag  of  Commander,  Naval  Forces,  Europe. 

Raleigh  then  rejoined  Light  Cruiser  Division  3 of  the 


Scouting  Force,  operating  for  the  next  few  years  out  of  Boston 
for  battle  practice,  maneuvers,  and  port  calls.  Based  at  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  from  15  August  1933,  she  trained  off  the  Cali- 
fornia coast,  with  occasional  runs  to  the  Caribbean,  as  well  as 
to  Alaskan  and  Hawaiian  waters.  She  departed  San  Diego 
27  April  1936  in  company  with  the  U.S.  Fleet,  transited  the 
Panama  Canal,  touched  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  and  entered  the 
Norfolk  Navy  Yard  15  June  for  overhaul. 

As  Raleigh  repaired  in  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  Squadron 
40-T,  a special  temporary  squadron,  was  organized  for  duty 
in  Spanish  waters  to  evacuate  American  nationals  from  the 
Spanish  Civil  War  areas.  Rear  Adm.  Arthur  P.  Fairfield  broke 
his  flag  in  Raleigh  at  Norfolk  17  September  1936.  The  next  day 
the  cruiser  steamed  independently  for  Gibraltar,  arriving  27 
September.  Destroyers  Kane  (DD-235)  and  Hatfield  (DD- 
231)  and  CGC  Cayuga,  in  company  with  Raleigh,  initially 
comprised  the  Squadron.  Together,  the  ships  saved  hundreds 
of  Americans  and  other  nationals  from  the  dangers  of  the  war 
in  Spain. 

Omaha  (CL-4)  relieved  Raleigh  at  Villefranche  28  April 
1938,  and  2 days  later  Raleigh  headed  for  Hampton  Roads  for 
overhaul  in  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  arriving  13  May. 

Raleigh  was  next  assigned  to  Flotilla  One,  Destroyer 
Squadron,  U.S.  Battle  Force.  Clearing  Norfolk  16  August, 
she  trained  at  Guantanamo  Bay  and  then  arrived  at  her  new 
base  of  San  Diego  5 September.  In  early  1939  she  participated 
in  the  fleet  problem  in  the  Caribbean,  returning  to  San  Diego 
in  May  to  resume  coastal  operations.  Next  assigned  to  the 
Hawaiian  Detachment,  Raleigh  steamed  for  Pearl  Harbor 
5 October.  As  the  flagship  of  Destroyer  Flotilla  One,  she 
engaged  in  fleet  maneuvers  which  took  her  from  the  central 
Pacific  to  the  California  coast. 

Raleigh  was  moored  at  berth  F-12,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
north  channel  at  Pearl  Harbor,  when  the  Japanese  made  their 
infamous  attack.  In  the  first  attack  wave  a torpedo  passed 
ahead  and  a second  hit  Raleigh  portside  amidships.  The 
cruiser  took  such  a list  to  port  that  it  appeared  she  might 
capsize.  As  she  fought  to  survive,  jettisoning  topside  weight, 
her  gunners  helped  to  destroy  five  enemy  planes.  Her  valiant 
men  won  her  from  the  enemy  and  the  sea  in  a struggle  which, 
almost  miraculously,  left  her  with  only  a few  wounded. 

The  next  day  yard  craft  and  the  destroyer  tender  Whitney 
(AD-4)  came  alongside  to  render  assistance,  and  Raleigh  was 
towed  into  the  Navy  Yard  for  repairs  22  December.  She 
departed  Pearl  Harbor  21  February  1942  as  an  escort  of  a 
five-ship  convoy  which  arrived  San  Francisco  1 March.  After 
overhaul  at  Mare  Island,  she  cleared  San  Francisco  Bay 
23  July  as  a unit  of  Task  Force  15  assigned  to  convoy  escort- 
duty  between  San  Francisco,  Hawaii,  Samoa,  and  the  Fiji 
Islands. 

Raleigh  steamed  from  Pago  Pago  3 November  to  search  out 
and  destroy  four  Japanese  picket  ships  reportedly  operating 
between  the  Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands.  Finding  no  trace  of  the 
enemy,  she  touched  at  Pearl  Harbor  13-17  November,  then 
steamed  independently  to  Dutch  Harbor,  Unalaska,  Aleutians, 
arriving  24  November.  The  following  months  were  spent, 
searching  for  enemy  ships  carrying  reinforcements  in  the  Rat 
and  Near  Islands  and  escorting  troop  and  supply  ships 
between  Dutch  Harbor  and  Kulak  Bay. 

Raleigh  put  to  sea  10  January  1943  with  Task  Group  8.6  to 
cover  the  occupation  of  Amchitka  Island.  From  12  January  she 
conducted  patrols  off  Amchitka,  with  infrequent  sweeps  off 
Kiska  with  her  task  group.  Detached  from  the  group  10 
February,  she  convoyed  ships  between  Dutch  Harbor  and 
Kulak  Bay,  then  entered  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  23  March 
for  repairs. 

Sailing  22  April,  she  arrived  Adak  the  28th  and  joined 
cruiser-destroyer  Task  Group  16.6,  patrolling  the  approaches 
to  the  Near  Islands  and  covering  the  southern  approach  to 
Kiska.  Raleigh  participated  in  the  bombardment  of  Kiska  2 
August,  blasting  targets  in  Gertrude  Cove,  and  shelled  enemy 
positions  again  on  12  August,  before  heading  for  San  Francisco 
and  overhaul. 

Raleigh  stood  out  of  San  Francisco  Bay  15  September  and 
resumed  support  of  operations  in  the  Aleutians,  sweeping  the 
ocean  from  Kiska  to  west  of  Attu.  As  part  of  Task  Group 
94.6,  she  steamed  from  Massacre  Bay,  Attu,  1 February  1944, 
to  bombard  enemy  installations  in  Kurabu  Zaki,  Paramushiru, 
Northern  Kuriles.  In  the  early  morning  darkness  of  4 February, 
she  took  her  bombardment  station  off  that  enemy  shore  to 
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USS  Raleigh  (CL-7)  as  she  appeared  in  the  1930s,  her  tophamper  cut  down  and  an  antiaircraft  machine-gun  tub  mounted  on 
her  foretop;  compare  this  view  with  that  of  her  sister  ship  Richmond  (CL-9)  on  page  105.  She  wears  the  light  haze-gray 
finish  used  on  surface  warships  into  1940-41. 


blast  an  area  where  two  dual-purpose  batteries  were  located. 
She  also  took  an  airfield  under  fire,  destroying  a hanger  and 
several  barracks  buildings.  Her  gunners  also  scored  hits  on  a 
small  merchant  ship  anchored  inshore.  After  touching  at 
Attu  5 February,  Raleigh  returned  to  Puget  Sound  Navy 
Yard  1 March  for  a 3-month  overhaul. 

Joining  Task  Force  94  at  Massacre  Bay  6 June,  she  suffered 
a casualty  to  her  number  two  main  engine  while  en  route  to 
Matsuwa  Island.  After  repairs  at  Puget  Sound,  Raleigh 
departed  Seattle,  22  June,  touched  at  San  Pedro,  Calif., 
thence  proceeded  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  Hampton  Roads 
arriving  at  Norfolk,  13  June.  Calling  at  Annapolis,  Md., 
1 July,  she  conducted  two  midshipman  training  cruises,  in  the 
Caribbean  and  along  the  east  coast.  Thence  she  steamed  to 
the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  29  September,  there  decom- 
missioned 2 November,  and  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list 
28  November.  Her  hulk  was  sold  for  scrap  at  Philadelphia  27 
February  1946. 

Raleigh  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 
IV 

(LPD-1 : dp.  13,600  (f.) ; 1.  522';  b.  100';  dr.  23';  s.  20  k.; 
cpl.  490;  a.  8 3"/50;  cl.  Raleigh ) 

The  fourth  Raleigh  (LPD-1),  an  amphibious  transport 
dock,  was  laid  down  by  the  New  York  Naval  Shipyard, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  23  June  1960;  launched  17  March  1962; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Terry  Sanford,  wife  of  the  Governor  of 
North  Carolina;  and  commissioned  8 September  1962,  Capt. 
A.  W.  Whitney  in  command. 

After  fitting  out  through  mid-December,  Raleigh  steamed  to 
Norfolk,  Va.,  for  the  holiday  season.  In  January  1963  she 
steamed  for  shakedown  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  but 
returned  to  the  building  yard  in  Brooklyn  in  late  February 
for  correction  of  design  deficiencies  in  her  aviation  gasoline 
system.  Returning  to  Guantanamo  in  April,  she  completed 
shakedown,  then  assisted  Commander,  Amphibious  Force, 
Atlantic  in  hosting  the  Navy  League  national  convention  in 
San  Juan,  P.R. 

Returning  to  Norfolk  1 June,  Raleigh  completed  a week’s 
amphibious  training  at  Little  Creek  and  then  deployed  to  the 


Caribbean  in  July  with  Amphibious  Squadron  8.  Raleigh 
proved  herself  during  this  deployment  by  simultaneously 
landing  troops  and  equipment  by  means  of  boats  and  am- 
phibious vehicles  from  her  well  and  by  helicopters  from  her 
flight  deck.  During  this  cruise  she  made  one  trip  to  Haiti 
as  tension  there  rose. 

Raleigh  returned  to  Norfolk  1 October  and  then  underwent 
post-shakedown  availability  at  New  York  7 January  1964 
through  13  March.  During  the  spring  she  conducted  am- 
phibious training  operations  off  Onslow  Beach,  N.C. 

Steaming  for  Europe  12  October,  Raleigh  arrived  off  the 
coast  of  Spain  and  took  part  in  Operation  “Steel  Pike.”  She 
then  called  at  Oporto,  Portugal,  and  Vigo,  Spain,  before  re- 
turning to  Norfolk  27  November.  After  a yard  period  at  the 
U.S.  Naval  Shipyard,  Portsmouth,  Va.,  she  deployed  to  the 
Caribbean  1 April  1965  with  the  Amphibious  Ready  Squadron. 
From  25  April  through  6 June,  she  operated  off  the  Dominican 
Republic,  evacuating  558  refugees  who  were  later  transferred 
to  Yancey  (LKA-93)  for  transit  to  San  Juan.  For  her  part  in 
the  endeavor  Raleigh  and  her  crew  received  the  Armed  Forces 
Expeditionary  Medal.  She  returned  to  Norfolk  29  June. 

After  upkeep  and  coastal  training  operations,  Raleigh 
steamed  for  northern  Europe  27  August  to  participate  in  “Bar 
Frost  65,”  a NATO  amphibious  exercise  featuring  a landing  in 
Norway’s  fjords  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  Returning  to 
Norfolk  23  October,  she  underwent  a yard  period  through 
4 April  1966  and  then  steamed  for  refresher  training  at 
Guantanamo  Bay. 

Raleigh’s  deployments  to  the  Caribbean  from  Norfolk  as  a 
unit  of  the  Amphibious  Ready  Squadron  averaged  two  per 
year  up  until  1970.  In  July  of  that  year,  she  began  the  first  of 
a series  of  Mediterranean  cruises  and  has  averaged  one  a year 
into  1974. 

Rail 

Richard  Redner  Rail  was  born  in  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
12  May  1909;  appointed  Assistant  Surgeon  with  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant  (junior  grade),  MC,  USNR,  29  March  1935; 
received  regular  Navy  commission  10  March  1937 ; and 
attended  postgraduate  courses  at  Navy  Medical  School, 
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Washington,  D.C.  Lieutenant  (junior  grade)  Rail  was  assigned 
to  U.S.  Navy  Hospitals  at  Guam  and  Mare  Island  before 
reporting  to  Pennsylvania  (BB-38)  in  May  1941.  He  was 
killed  in  action  during  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  7 December 
1941. 

(DE-304:  dp.  1,140;  1.  289'5”;  b.  35'1";  d.  8'3";  s.  22  k.; 

cpl.  156;  a.  3 3",  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (h.h.),  2 dct.;  cl.  Evarts ) 

Rail  (DE-304),  a destroyer  escort,  was  laid  down  24  May 
1943;  launched  23  September  by  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard, 
Vallejo,  Calif.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  R.  R.  Rail,  widow  of 
Lieutenant  (junior  grade)  Rail;  and  commissioned  8 April 
1944;  Lt.  Comdr.  C.  B.  Taylor  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  and  training  exercises  off  the  Cali- 
fornia coast  in  April  and  May,  Rail  departed  San  Francisco 
9 June,  escorting  City  of  Dalhart  (IX-156),  and  arrived  at 
Pearl  Harbor  18  June.  For  the  next  3 months,  she  supported 
the  Pacific  Submarine  Training  Command. 

On  23  September  1944,  the  destroyer  sortied  from  Pearl 
Harbor  to  escort  troop  ships  carrying  the  occupation  force  for 
Ulithi  Atoll.  The  task  group  arrived  at  Ulithi  on  8 October 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  month  on  patrol  and  escort 
missions  there  and  in  the  Palaus. 

In  the  early  weeks  of  November,  the  DE  served  in  an  escort 
group  protecting  the  oilers  of  Task  Group  30.8,  which  sup- 
ported the  assault  ships  at  the  Leyte  Gulf  landings.  During 
this  duty  she  rode  out  heavy  weather  from  a typhoon  with  no 
serious  damage. 

On  20  November  a Japanese  midget  submarine  torpedoed 
and  sank  oiler  Mississinewa  (AO-59)  in  Ulithi  Lagoon. 
Laying  depth  charge  patterns  at  the  site  of  swirls  in  the  calm 
water  of  the  lagoon,  Rail  was  credited  with  sinking  the  sub- 
marine when  debris  and  bodies  surfaced. 

Following  patrol  duties  in  early  December,  Rail  and 
Halloran  (DE-305)  escorted  two  escort  carriers  to  the 
Admiralty  Islands  then  returned  to  Ulithi.  On  14  December, 
Rail  with  other  ships  sortied  from  that  atoll  and  arrived  in 
Hawaii  in  time  for  Christmas. 

After  invasion  rehearsals  at  Maui  and  Ivahoolawe  prepara- 
tory to  the  I wo  Jima  assault,  Rail  got  underway  26  February 
1945  as  a unit  of  the  escort  group  convoying  the  garrison 
troops  for  the  occupation  of  that  island.  The  transports  and 
their  escorts  arrived  on  21  March  and  landed  the  Army  occupa- 
tion units.  Rail  then  escorted  the  transport  group  carrying 
assault  troops  back  to  Saipan.  From  there  she  proceeded  to 
Espiritu  Santo,  New  Hebrides,  arriving  19  March. 

Assigned  as  a screening  ship  for  the  transports  carrying  the 
Floating  Reserve,  the  27th  Army  Division,  for  the  Okinawa 
invasion,  DE-304  sortied  from  Espiritu  Santo  on  25  March 
for  Ulithi  and  the  Rvukus.  En  route,  the  convoy  made  an 
unidentified  submarine  contact,  and  Rail’s  lookout  spotted  a 
floating  mine  in  the  convoy  path  and  detonated  it  by  gunfire. 
The  task  group  arrived  off  Okinawa  9 April,  and  Rail  took 
a screening  station  about  10  miles  southeast  of  Ie  Shima.  The 
next  few  days  were  quiet  except  for  air  raid  alerts.  At  1925 
on  12  April,  the  ship  went  to  General  Quarters.  During  the 
next  3 hours,  14  separate  air  attacks  were  tracked  into  the 
area,  as  the  “Divine  Wind”  brought  death  and  damage  to  the 
American  invasion  fleet  off  Okinawa.  A raid  of  five  Japanese 
planes  approached  Rail’s  sector.  The  DE’s  gunners  com- 
menced firing,  splashing  three  of  the  kamikazes.  A fourth 
was  destroyed  by  a cruiser,  but  the  fifth  broke  through  the 
fiery  screen,  and  the  plane,  damaged  and  aflame  hit  the  escort 
on  the  starboard  side  aft.  A 500-pound  bomb  slung  beneath 
the  plane  tore  through  the  ship,  exploding  in  the  air  about  15 
feet  from  the  port  side.  The  explosion  and  fire  from  the  suicide 
plane,  combined  with  strafing  attacks  from  another  wave  of 
fighters,  resulted  in  heavy  damage,  21  dead  and  38  wounded. 
Prompt  damage  control  action  extinguished  the  fires  and 
temporary  repairs  were  commenced.  Rail  entered  the  Hagushi 
Beach  anchorage  and  moored  alongside  Pinkney  (APH-2), 
where  most  of  the  wounded  were  transferred.  The  dead  were 
removed  the  next  morning  for  burial  on  Okinawa. 

After  initial  repairs,  ComCortDiv  61  shifted  his  pennant 
to  Finnegan  (DE-307),  and  the  Rail  departed  for  the  Kerama 
Retto  anchorage  15  April.  She  was  ordered  on  to  Ulithi, 
arriving  there  23  April.  Following  additional  structual  repairs, 
she  left  Ulithi  for  the  last  time  and  arrived  at  Seattle  18  May. 

Following  repairs  and  overhaul,  the  ship  headed  for  San 


Diego  12  July.  Upon  completion  of  underway  refresher 
training,  Rail  left  San  Diego  28  July,  arriving  Pearl  Harbor 
5 August.  Training  occupied  the  time  until  3 September,  when 
Rail  sailed  for  the  east  coast  proceeding  via  San  Pedro,  Calif., 
and  the  Panama  Canal.  Arriving  Charleston  Navy  Yard  24 
September,  she  was  decommissioned  11  December  1945,  and 
struck  from  the  Naval  Register  3 January  1946.  Her  hulk  was 
sold  for  scrap  18  March  1947. 

Rail  earned  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 


Ralph  Talbot 

Ralph  Talbot,  born  6 January  1897  at  South  Weymouth, 
Mass.,  received  the  Medal  of  Honor  for  exceptionally  meri- 
torious service  and  extraordinary  heroism  while  attached  to 
Squadron  C,  1st  Marine  Aviation  Force,  in  France  during 
World  War  I.  A participant  in  numerous  raids  into  enemy 
territory,  Second  Lieutenant  Talbot  was  attacked  by  nine 
enemy  scouts  while  on  such  a raid  over  Belgium,  8 October 
1918,  and  in  the  ensuing  fight  shot  down  one  of  his  attackers. 
Six  days  later,  while  on  a strike  against  an  enemy  ammunition 
depot  at  Pittem,  he  and  another  plane  became  detached  from 
the  formation  due  to  motor  trouble  and  were  attacked  by  12 
enemy  scouts.  In  the  fight  which  followed,  his  plane  shot 
down  one  of  the  enemy  scouts  before  his  observer,  GySgt. 
Robert  G.  Robinson,  was  shot  and  the  gun  jammed.  Talbot 
maneuvered  the  DeHavilland  to  gain  time  while  Robinson 
cleared  the  gun,  then  rejoined  the  battle.  Robinson  kept  on 
firing  until  he  collapsed  from  two  more  wounds.  Talbot  con- 
tinued alone,  shot  down  another  enemy  plane,  then  dived  to 
escape  the  remaining  Fokkers.  Crossing  the  German  trenches 
at  50  feet,  he  kept  his  ship  with  its  failing  motor  in  the  air 
until  he  reached  the  nearest  hospital  where  he  landed,  de- 
livered Robinson  to  medical  personnel  and  returned  to  his 
aerodrome.  Second  Lieutenant  Talbot  died  when  his  plane 
crashed  on  takeoff,  25  October  1918. 

(DD-390:  dp.  2,325  (f.) ; 1.  341'4";  b.  35'6";  dr.  17'1";  s.  35  k.; 
cpl.  158;  a.  4 5”,  12  21”  tt. ; cl.  Gridley) 

Ralph  Talbot  (DD-390)  was  laid  down  at  the  Boston  Navy 
Yard  28  October  1935;  launched  31  October  1936;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Mary  Talbot,  mother  of  2d.  Lt.  Ralph  Talbot  ; and 
commissioned  14  October  1937,  Lt.  Comdr.  H.  R.  Thurber 
in  command. 

Prior  to  the  U.S.  entry  into  World  War  II,  Ralph  Talbot, 
assigned  to  Destroyers,  Battle  Force,  operated  in  the  eastern 
Pacific.  In  early  1941,  she  began  a major  overhaul  at  Mare 
Island  and  in  April  she  rejoined  the  fleet  at  San  Diego.  At 
midmonth,  she  steamed  to  Pearl  Harbor  whence  she  operated 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Moored  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  the 
morning  of  7 December,  she  manned  her  guns  and  began 
preparations  for  getting  underway  within  minutes  of  the  start 
of  the  Japanese  attack.  By  0900  she  was  en  route  out  of  the 
harbor  having  already  splashed  her  first  enemy  aircraft.  After 
the  attack,  she  searched  for  enemy  submarines  and,  on  the 
14th,  sortied  with  TF  14  on  the  first  of  a series  of  carrier  force 
screening  assignments.  In  January  1942,  she  sailed  with  TF  8 
during  raids  against  Japanese  positions  in  the  Marshalls  and 
Gilberts  and  in  February  and  March  against  Wake  and 
Marcus  Islands. 

Returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  with  TF  16  on  9 March,  Ralph 
Talbot  joined  TF  15  on  the  19th  and  through  May  escorted 
convoys  between  Hawaii  and  the  west  coast.  In  early  June, 
she  escorted  auxiliaries  to  the  northwest  of  Hawaii,  which 
refueled  and  replenished  the  victors  of  the  Battle  of  Midway, 
then  escorted  TF  16  back  to  Pearl  Harbor.  On  the  14th  she 
got  underway  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  whence  she 
sailed  on  22  July  for  the  Solomons  and  the  first  of  the  island 
assaults  which  would  eventually  lead  to  victory.  Assigned  to 
TG  62.6,  she  screened  the  transport  group  to  Guadalcanal, 
arriving  on  the  morning  of  7 August,  then  patrolled  off  the 
transport  area  through  the  landings.  On  the  8th  she  took  up 
patrol  station  north  of  Savo  Island  and  at  0145  on  the  9th 
received  word  of  three  enemy  ships  inside  Savo  Island.  Soon 
afterward  heavy  gunfire  was  seen  to  the  southeast,  the  first 
Battle  of  Savo  Island  had  begun  and  Ironbottom  Sound  was 
on  its  way  to  being  named. 

Half  an  hour  later  Ralph  Talbot  was  shelled  by  a friendly 
destroyer,  the  error  was  quickly  rectified,  but  within  minutes 
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an  enemy  cruiser  appeared  off  her  port  quarter.  Both  ships 
opened  fire  and  search  light  switches  were  flicked  on.  Ral-ph 
Talbot’s  cables  had  been  severed  in  the  earlier  shelling,  but  the 
enemy’s  worked.  The  spotlighted  390  took  a hit  in  the  chart 
house  which  destroyed  radar  equipment,  cut  fire  control 
circuits  and  ignited  fires.  Three  more  shells  came  in  close 
succession,  hitting  the  wardroom,  the  starboard  quarter,  and 
and  the  underside  of  gun  No.  4.  Among  the  12  dead  were  the 
doctor  and  the  chief  pharmacist’s  mate. 

At  0221  Ralph  Talbot  ceased  firing.  The  enemy  had  dis- 
appeared, but  the  damage  she  had  caused  required  a new  fight. 
Fire  enveloped  the  bridge  and  the  ship  listed  heavily  to  star- 
board. Slowing  to  one-third  speed,  she  turned  toward  Savo. 
At  0230  all  radio  communication  to  and  from  the  vessel 
ceased,  but  20  minutes  later  she  stood  in  close  to  the  shore 
where  the  crew  continued  the  battle  to  save  her.  By  0330 
fires  and  flooding  were  under  control  and  repair  work  was 
begun.  Soon  after  0700  communications  were  reestablished  and 
by  1210  repairs,  including  mattress  patches  on  the  hull,  were 
sufficient  to  begin  the  journey  back  to  the  United  States 
for  repairs. 

Arriving  at  Mare  Island  1 1 September,  Ralph  Talbot  headed 
west  again  11  November.  Refresher  exercises  kept  her  in 
Hawaii  until  December  and  on  the  16th  she  got  underway  for 
Australia.  She  arrived  at  Brisbane  2 January  1943  and  until 
10  May  conducted  training  exercises  and  escorted  convoys 
along  the  northern  and  eastern  coasts  of  that  continent.  On 
13  May  she  arrived  at  Noumea  to  provide  similar  service  as 
Allied  forces  pushed  up  the  Solomons.  On  30  June  she  covered 
the  landings  on  Rendova  to  commence  the  New  Georgia 
campaign,  rescuing  300  survivors  from  McCawley  within 
hours  of  the  completion  of  the  landings.  On  5 July  she  landed 
148th  Infantry  units  at  Rice  Anchorage  after  softening  the 
landing  area  with  her  5"  guns.  On  the  9th  and  11th,  she 
participated  in  the  bombardments  of  Munda  and  on  the 
night  of  12-13  July  joined  TG  36.1  in  a sweep  up  the  Slot. 
The  Allied  ships  engaged  an  enemy  cruiser  and  five  destroyers, 
escorting  destroyer  transports  in  the  Battle  of  Kolombangara. 
After  that  battle,  salvage  operations  on  Gwin  were  frustrated 
by  enemy  aerial  attacks.  Ralph  Talbot’s  torpedoes  sent  the 
damaged  destroyer  to  the  bottom. 

Through  August  and  September  and  into  October,  DD-390 
continued  to  carry  out  patrol  and  escort  duties  in  the 
Solomons.  On  27  October  she  sailed  again  for  Australia,  whence 
she  continued  on  to  Milne  Bay,  arriving  3 November.  There 
antisubmarine  and  antiaircraft  patrol  and  escort  missions 
continued.  At  midmonth  she  returned  briefly  to  Tulagi,  then 
resumed  operations  off  New  Guinea.  On  29-30  November  she 
participated  in  a TF  74  bombardment  of  Japanese  positions 
on  New  Britain.  In  mid-December  she  covered  the  landings  at 
Kiriwina  as  the  Allies  secured  the  Trobriands;  then,  toward  the 
end  of  the  month  returned  to  New  Britain  to  cover  the  assault 
on  Cape  Gloucester.  Through  the  end  of  the  year,  she  divided 
her  patrol  time  between  Buna  and  Cape  Gloucester. 

On  1 January  1944  she  got  underway  with  TF  76  for  the 
preinvasion  bombardment  of,  and  landings  at,  Saidor.  She  next 
escorted  reinforcements  to  both  Saidor  and  Cape  Gloucester. 
In  early  February  she  returned  to  Milne  Bay,  thence  steamed 
east  to  the  United  States  for  overhaul.  In  mid-May  she 
departed  San  Francisco  for  Pearl  Harbor  and  a month  later 
sailed  for  Eniwetok  and  Saipan  as  convoy  escort.  Arriving  at 
Garapan  Harbor  5 July,  she  provided  gunfire  support  to 
troops  ashore,  evacuated  stranded  casualties  and  on  the  7th 
returned  to  escort  duty  in  the  Marshalls  and  Marianas.  Back 
at  Saipan  on  the  25th,  she  provided  fire  support  and  harassing 
shore  bombardment  fire  at  Tinian  on  the  27th,  then  resumed 
escort  duties.  Continuing  that  duty  into  August,  she  joined 
TF  38.4  at  Eniwetok  and  on  the  28th  sailed  for  strikes  against 
the  Volcano  and  Bonin  Islands  (31  August-2  September), 
Yap  (7-8  September),  and  the  Palaus  (10—19  September). 

Following  the  Palau  offensive,  the  force  retired  to  Manus; 
then  returned  to  the  Palaus,  whence,  in  October,  they  sailed  to 
strike  against  Japanese  shipping  and  positions  on  Okinawa, 
Luzon,  and  Formosa.  On  the  14th  the  force  returned  to  smash 
targets  on  Luzon,  continuing  the  raids  through  the  19th.  On 
the  20th  it  supported  the  Leyte  landings,  then  returned  to 
operations  off  Luzon.  On  the  24th  it  steamed  north  to  intercept 
the  Japanese  northern  force,  a carrier  force.  On  the  25th,  as 
Ralph  Talbot  screened  the  heavier  vessels,  the  Battle  off  Cape 
Engano  was  fought  and,  on  the  31st,  the  force  retired  to  Ulithi. 


Ralph  Talbot,  detached  from  the  fast  carriers  on  16  Novem- 
ber, rejoined  the  7th  Fleet  on  the  17th  and,  with  the  CVE’s 
of  TG  77.4,  patrolled  the  convoy  routes  in  the  Leyte  Gulf  area 
until  the  27th  when  she  steamed  to  Kossol  Roads.  On  12 
December  she  returned  to  Leyte  Gulf,  thence  escorted  the 
escort  carriers  into  the  Sulu  Sea  for  operations  in  support  of 
the  Mindoro  landings.  A brief  respite  at  Manus  followed, 
preceding  her  next  screening  assignment,  the  Luzon  invasion. 

Departing  the  Admiralties  27  December,  the  destroyer 
steamed  north  to  Kossol  Roads  and  on  1 January  1945  sortied 
with  the  escort  carrier  group.  On  the  4th,  Ommaney  Bay  was 
hit  by  a kamikaze  and  on  the  6th  the  group  arrived  off 
Lingayen  Gulf.  Through  the  17th,  the  destroyer  screened  the 
carriers  as  they  provided  air  cover  for  the  assault  troops  and 
on  the  23d  she  returned  to  Ulithi  to  replenish.  Reassigned  to 
the  5th  Fleet  in  February,  she  steamed  to  Saipan,  whence  she 
screened  transports  to  Iwo  Jima.  Between  the  16th  and  the 
27th,  she  patrolled  off  that  island,  then  returned  to  Saipan. 

Back  at  Ulithi  5 March,  she  remained  at  that  base  until  20 
April  when  she  got  underway  for  Okinawa.  Arriving  at 
Hagushi  on  the  26th,  she  immediately  reported  for  duty  in 
TG  51.5  and  commenced  antiaircraft  patrols.  Soon  after  2200, 
on  the  27th,  while  patrolling  off  the  anchorage,  she  was  closed 
by  two  enemy  fighters  flown  by  pilots  of  the  “Divine  Wind” 
school.  The  first  crashed  the  starboard  side  aft.  The  second,  a 
near  miss,  splashed  into  the  sea  off  the  port  quarter.  Damage 
control  parties  brought  flooding  under  control  by  2213  and 
within  minutes  PCE-852  pulled  alongside  with  a medical 
officer  apd  seven  corpsmen.  The  destroyer  then  turned  back  to 
Kerama  Retto  for  repairs.  On  20  May  she  got  under- 
way to  return  to  the  Hagushi  anchorage  where  she 
again  joined  the  antiaircraft  screen.  On  the  26th  she  shifted  to 
Nakagushuku  Wan,  thence  back  to  Kerama  Retto  where  she 
rejoined  the  escort  carriers.  A month  later  she  steamed  to 
Leyte,  thence  to  Saipan.  There  she  resumed  escort  of  convoy 
duty  and  for  the  remainder  of  World  War  II  plied  between  the 
Marianas  and  the  Ryukyus. 

On  1 September  Ralph  Talbot  escorted  Portland  from  Guam 
to  Truk  and  on  the  2d  stood  by  as  the  Japanese  formally 
surrendered  that  island  fortress  during  ceremonies  aboard  the 
cruiser.  Returning  to  Guam  on  the  3d  the  destroyer  sailed  for 
Saipan,  Okinawa,  and  Japan  on  the  5th  and,  into  October, 
operated  off  southern  Japan  and  Okinawa,  getting  underway 
for  the  United  States  29  October. 

Reporting  for  duty  with  the  Western  Sea  Frontier  on  her 
return  19  November,  Ralph  Talbot  was  assigned  to  Joint  Task 
Force  1 the  following  May  1946,  and  designated  for  use  as  a 
target  in  Operation  “Crossroads,”  the  atomic  tests  conducted 
at  Bikini  in  July  and  August  1946.  Contaminated  during  the 
tests,  the  destroyer  was  towed  to  Kwajalein  where  she  was 
decommissioned  29  August  1946  and  sunk,  in  deep  water  off 
the  atoll,  8 March  1948.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy 
list  5 April  1948. 

Ralph  Talbot  earned  12  battle  stars  during  World  War  II. 


Ramapo 

A river  which  flows  through  southern  New  York  and 
northern  New  Jersey. 

(AO-12:  dp.  16,800  (f.);  1.  477T0";  b.  60';  dr.  26'2"  (mean); 
s.  11.2  k.;  cpl.  90;  a.  2 5”;  cl.  Patoka) 

Ramapo  (AO-12),  built  under  U.S.  Shipping  Board  con- 
tract, was  laid  down  16  January  1919  by  the  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va.;  launched 
11  September  1919;  and  commissioned  15  November  1919, 
Lt.  Comdr.  J.  D.  Smith,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  Caribbean  shuttle  runs  after  commissioning, 
Ramapo  carried  petroleum  products  from  Port  Arthur,  Tex., 
to  Guantanamo  Bay  and  the  Canal  Zone  until  April  1920. 
Then  she  extended  her  range  and  through  1921  delivered  fuel 
to  ships  and  bases  on  the  gulf  and  east  coasts  and  in  European 
waters.  Transferred  to  the  Pacific  in  1922,  Ramapo  carried  oil 
to  ships  and  stations  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  and  made  occasional 
trips  to  the  Canal  Zone  and  to  the  east  coast  until  mid-1928, 
when  she  began  to  supply  the  Asiatic  Fleet  on  a regular 
schedule.  Beginning  on  2i  June,  she  carried  oil  from  San 
Pedro  to  the  Philippines  and  China  and,  for  the  next  9 years, 
averaged  four  round-trips  annually.  En  route  she  performed 
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USS  Ramapo  (AO-12)  in  1923,  with  her  forecastle  5-inch  51-caliber  gun  trained  to  port.  A similar  gun  is  mounted  at  the  ship’s 
stern.  These  were  single-purpose  guns,  intended  for  protection  against  surface  attack.  Ramapo  lacks  the  replenishment-at-sea 
gear  carried  by  fleet  oilers  during  and  since  World  War  II. 


collateral  duties  as  a survey  ship  and  collected  data  in  central 
and  western  Pacific  island  groups  for  the  Hydrographic 
Office. 

In  late  1937,  Ramapo  briefly  interrupted  her  transpacific 
runs  to  discharge  oil  to  ships  and  stations  in  the  Aleutians, 
then  resumed  runs  to  the  Orient,  continuing  them  until  the 
spring  of  1941  when  she  was  shifted  to  Hawaiian  shuttle 
service.  At  Pearl  Harbor  when  the  Japanese  attacked  on 
7 December,  the  tanker  returned  to  San  Pedro  and  made  two 
round-trips  to  Bora  Bora  before  resuming  Alaskan  shuttle  runs. 
Arriving  at  Kodiak  29  July  1942  on  her  first  such  run  since 
1937,  she  plied  between  Port  Townsend  and  various  mainland 
and  Aleutian  stations  throughout  World  War  II,  completing 
her  last  run  at  Seattle  23  September  1945.  On  the  27th,  she 
steamed  south  and  on  the  30th  reported  at  San  Francisco  for 
inactivation.  Decommissioned  10  January  1946,  Ramapo 
was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  21  January  and  transferred  to 
the  Maritime  Commission  1 July. 

Ramapo  received  one  battle  star  for  W'orld  War  II  service. 

Rambler 

(SP-211 : t.  288;  1.  177';  b.  23';  dr.  ll'6";s.  13  k.;  a.  2 3", 2 mg.) 

Rambler  (SP-211),  a yacht  built  in  1900  by  Lewis  Nixon, 
Elizabethport,  N.J.,  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  16  August 
1917  from  Kenneth  Van  Riper,  New  York,  N.Y.,  and  com- 
missioned at  New  York  on  18  October  1917,  Lt.  Comdr. 
R.  K.  Dyer,  National  Naval  Volunteers,  in  command. 

Rambler  sailed  for  the  Azores  4 November  and  operated 
with  the  patrol  detachment  there  until  February  1918.  Then 
transferred  to  the  French  coast,  the  armed  yacht  operated 
out  of  Brest,  on  patrol  and  escort  duty,  for  the  remainder  of 
World  War  I. 

After  the  Armistice,  Rambler  remained  in  European  waters 
and  into  the  spring  of  1919  carried  mail  and  passengers  be- 
tween British  and  French  ports.  On  20  May  she  got  underway 
for  the  United  States  and  arrived  at  New  York  late  in  June. 
She  was  decommissioned  9 July  1919;  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  list  27  August;  and  was  sold  to  J.  M.  Scott,  of  New 
York  City,  16  September  1919. 

Ramona 

The  name  of  an  Indian  girl  in  the  novel  of  the  same  name 
by  Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 

(IX-76:  dp.  126  (f.) ; 1.  109';  b.  23'6";  dr.  14'4") 

Ramona  (IX-76),  a steel-hulled  schooner  built  in  1920  by 


the  Herreshoff  Manufacturing  Co.,  Newport,  R.I.,  was 
acquired  by  the  Navy  under  bareboat  charter  from  Mr. 
S.  M.  Spalding  of  Los  Angeles  15  July  1942  and  was  placed  in 
service  5 August  1942. 

Originally  assigned  to  the  11th  Naval  District,  Ramona 
was  transferred  to  the  Western  Sea  Frontier  31  August  1942. 
Homeported  at  San  Diego  during  her  8 months  in  service,  she 
patrolled  off  the  California  coast  until  placed  out  of  service 
1 April  1943.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  18  July 
1944  and  she  was  returned  to  her  owner  on  5 August  1944. 

Rampart 

A broad  embankment,  usually  surmounted  by  a parapet, 
raised  as  a fortification. 

(AM-282:  dp.  945;  1. 184'6'';b.  33';  dr.  9'9";  s.  14k.;cpl.  104; 
a.  1 3",  4 40mm.,  6 20mm.,  2 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.);  cl.  Admirable) 

Rampart  (AM-282)  was  laid  down  on  24  November  1943 
by  the  Gulf  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Chickasaw,  Ala.;  launched 
30  March  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Scott;  and  com- 
missioned 18  November  1944,  Lt.  Stanley  F.  Luce  in  com- 
mand. 

After  shakedown  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Rampart  got  under- 
way 8 December  and  arrived  at  Little  Creek,  Va.,  5 days  later. 
She  operated  out  of  Little  Creek,  conducting  minesweeping 
exercises,  until  15  January  1945,  when  she  sailed  for  Casco 
Bay,  Maine,  for  antisubmarine  warfare  training. 

Rampart  then  returned  to  Hampton  Roads,  and  got  under- 
way 25  January  for  the  Canal  Zone,  reaching  Coco  Solo  Naval 
Base  1 February.  She  transited  the  canal  and  proceeded  via 
San  Diego  to  Hawaii,  arriving  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  24  February. 
On  7 March  she  headed  back  to  the  west  coast,  reaching 
Seattle  on  19  March. 

On  7 April  Rampart  departed  Seattle  for  Kodiak,  Alaska. 
A week  later  she  steamed  for  Cold  Bay,  arriving  on  the  15th. 
On  the  24th  she  began  shakedown  with  personnel  of  the 
Soviet  Navy.  The  training  was  completed  on  13  May  and 
on  20  May  1945  Rampart  was  decommissioned  and  transferred 
to  the  Soviet  Navy  on  lease.  She  was  reclassified  MSF-282 
on  7 February  1955. 

Ramsay 

Francis  Munroe  Ramsay,  born  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
5 April  1835,  was  appointed  Midshipman  5 October  1850. 
After  training  in  Preble  and  in  St.  Lawrence , he  graduated  from 
the  Naval  Academy  in  1856.  He  subsequently  served  in 
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Falmouth  with  the  Brazil  Squadron ; in  M errimac  on  the  Pacific 
Station;  on  ordnance  duty  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard; 
and  in  Saratoga  on  the  African  Station.  On  23  March  1863, 
he  assumed  command  of  Choctaw,  for  duty  in  the  Mississippi 
Squadron.  In  that  gunboat,  he  participated  in  Yazoo  River 
operations  during  April  and  May.  Then  on  7 June,  he  sup- 
ported a Union  garrison  at  Milliken’s  Bend,  La.,  in  holding 
off  some  4,000  Confederate  troops.  Moving  on  to  Vicksburg, 
he  commanded  a battery  of  heavy  guns  mounted  on  scows  in 
exposed  positions  before  the  city,  19  June-4  July.  After  the 
capture  of  the  river  stronghold,  he  was  given  command  of  the 
3d  Division,  Mississippi  Squadron.  During  February  and 
March  1864,  he  led  expeditions  up  the  Black  and  Ouachita 
Rivers  and  from  mid-March  to  early  May  participated  in 
Rear  Admiral  Porter’s  expedition  up  the  Red  River.  On  28 
September,  he  was  transferred  to  the  North  Atlantic  Block- 
ading Squadron  in  command  of  Unadilla.  He  participated  in 
amphibious  assaults  on  Fort  Fisher  24  December  1864  and 
on  13  January  1865,  and  in  subsequent  attacks  against  Fort 
Anderson  and  other  forts  along  the  Cape  Fear  River.  In  April, 
he  assisted  in  removing  torpedoes  (mines)  from  the  James 
River  and  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Richmond. 

After  the  Civil  War,  Ramsay  served  in  many  and  varied 
positions  afloat — as  Fleet  Captain,  South  Atlantic  Squadron 
and  as  commanding  officer  of  Guerriere,  Ossipee,  Lancaster, 
and  Trenton.  Ashore,  he  served  at  the  Naval  Academy,  at 
Newport,  in  London  as  naval  attache,  and  at  Boston  and 
New  York  as  commandant  of  the  Navy  Yards.  In  1889  he 
became  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  and  remained  in 
that  post  until  his  retirement  5 April  1897.  He  was  promoted 
to  rear  admiral  on  5 April  1894,  and  died  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  19  July  1914. 

(Destroyer  No.  124;  dp.  1,060;  1.  314'5";  b.  31';  dr.  10'3"; 

s.  33.5  k.;  cpl.  133;  a.  4 4",  2 3",  12  21"  tt.;  cl.  Wickes) 

Ramsay  (Destroyer  No.  124)  was  laid  down  21  December 
1917  by  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co., 
Newport  News,  Va.;  launched  8 June  1918;  sponsored  by 
Miss  Mary  Virginia  Ramsay,  granddaughter  of  Rear  Admiral 
Ramsay;  and  commissioned  15  February  1919,  Comdr.  H.  H. 
Norton  in  command. 

Assigned  to  Division  12,  Destroyer  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet, 
Ramsay  completed  shakedown  off  Cuba  in  March,  participated 
in  fleet  maneuvers  in  early  April,  then  sailed  for  New  York. 
She  got  underway  in  May  for  the  Azores  to  act  as  a guide  and 
weather  observer  for  the  NC  transatlantic  flights.  Steaming 
between  the  Azores  and  Portugal  from  16  to  25  May,  she 
returned  to  the  United  States  6 June.  For  the  next  month  she 
conducted  tactical  exercises  along  the  east  coast  and,  on 
6 July,  put  into  Norfolk  to  prepare  for  transfer  to  the  Pacific. 


Ramsay  arrived  at  San  Diego  7 August  and,  after  overhaul 
at  Mare  Island,  commenced  2 years  of  operations  with 
Destroyer  Force,  Pacific.  On  17  July  1920  she  was  designated 
DD-124.  In  the  spring  of  1922,  she  prepared  for  inactivation; 
and,  on  30  June  1922,  she  wras  decommissioned  and  berthed  at 
San  Diego  as  a unit  of  the  Reserve  Fleet.  Recommissioned  8 
years  later,  2 June  1930,  she  was  reclassified  as  a light  mine- 
ver, redesignated  DM-16  on  13  June,  and  homeported  at 
Pearl  Harbor.  Converted  at  the  Navy  Yard  there,  she  operated 
with  Minecraft,  Battle  Force,  primarily  in  the  Hawaiian  area, 
until  1937  when  she  returned  to  San  Diego  for  her  second 
inactivation  and  decommissioned  14  December  1937.  Recom- 
missioned 25  September  1939,  she  joined  MinDiv  5,  Mine- 
craft,  Battle  Force,  and  for  the  next  year  conducted  patrols, 
engaged  in  gunnery  drills  and  landing  exercises,  and  trained 
naval  reservists  along  the  Pacific  coast. 

On  10  December  1940,  Ramsay  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor 
and,  throughout  the  next  year,  operated  with  Mine  Divisions 
5 and  2.  Moored  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  the  morning  of  7 Decem- 
ber 1941,  she  fired  her  guns  in  combat  for  the  first  time  at 
carrier-based  planes  delivering  Japan’s  declaration  of  war  on 
the  United  States. 

Underway  from  the  harbor  before  0900,  for  offshore  patrol, 
Ramsay  made  sound  contact  with  a submarine  at  1120; 
released  10  depth  charges;  then  watched  an  oil  slick  spread 
over  the  attack  area.  She  had  damaged,  and  possibly  had  sunk 
one  of  the  midget  submarines  used  by  the  Japanese  in  the 
attack.  Eight  days  later,  while  escorting  a merchant  ship  off 
Kauai,  she  made  her  second  contact.  During  two  runs  over 
the  enemy,  she  dropped  her  depth  charges  and  again  was 
rewarded  by  the  appearance  of  an  oil  slick  on  the  surface 
indicating  damage  to  her  quarry. 

Into  February  1942,  Ramsay  continued  patrol  escort  services 
in  the  Hawaiian  area.  On  the  22d,  she  got  underway  with 
TF  19  for  Samoa.  Arriving  Pago  Pago  4 March,  she  planted 
defensive  minefields  off  Tutuila  and  Apia,  then  shifted  to 
Suva  for  mining  activities  amongst  the  Fiji  Islands.  On  3 May 
she  steamed  out  of  Suva  for  the  New  Hebrides  and  by  1 1 
June  had  completed,  with  M ontgomery,  the  Efate  defensive 
minefields.  The  next  day,  she  cleared  Vila  harbor,  and  returned 
to  Pearl  Harbor  on  3 July. 

For  the  next  2 months  she  again  performed  escort  and  patrol 
assignments  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Then,  on  14  September, 
she  sailed  for  the  Aleutians.  Still  with  M ontgomery , she  arrived 
at  Adak  22  September  and  3 days  later  resumed  mineplanting 
activities.  In  November  she  returned  to  California;  under- 
went overhaul  at  Hunter’s  Point;  and  on  13  January  1943 
arrived  back  in  the  Aleutians  for  9 months  of  escort  and 
patrol  duty  from  Unalaska  in  the  east  to  Attu  in  the  west. 

On  17  September  Ramsay  sailed  south.  Steaming  via  Pearl 


USS  Ramsay  (DD-124)  after  her  conversion  to  a light  minelayer.  She  wears  the  Mine  Force  emblem  on  her  bow,  but  has  not 
yet  received  her  new  designation  as  DM-16.  In  converting  Ramsay  to  a minelayer  her  torpedo  tubes  were  removed,  and 
mine  tracks  were  installed  on  both  sides  of  the  main  deck  leading  to  the  stern. 
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Harbor,  she  put  into  San  Francisco  4 October  for  another 
overhaul.  Out  of  the  shipyard  by  20  December,  she  sailed  west 
on  the  24th;  she  joined  ServRon  6 at  Pearl  Harbor  on  2 
January  1944,  and  on  the  21st  headed  for  the  Gilberts.  After  a 
brief  stop  at  Tarawa,  she  rendezvoused  with  TG  50.15  on  the 
30th  and  screened  Pensacola  during  the  bombardment  of 
Wotje  that  afternoon.  The  next  day  she  guarded  Chester 
during  shelling;  and,  on  2 February,  she  arrived  at  Majuro, 
whence  she  conducted  antisubmarine  patrols  until  14  March. 
An  escort  run  to  the  Gilberts  followed  and  on  the  19th  she  got 
underway  to  return  to  Pearl  Harbor.  Arriving  on  the  27th, 
she  was  assigned  convoy  escort  duty.  Between  then  and  mid- 
September,  she  shepherded  ships  to  Majuro,  San  Francisco, 
and  Eniwetok.  In  October,  she  served  with  the  Submarine 
Training  Force  and,  in  November,  returned  to  the  Marshalls 
for  escort  and  training  duty  off  Majuro. 

With  the  new  year,  1945,  Ramsay  headed  east  and  during 
February  again  worked  with  the  Submarine  Training  Force. 
At  the  end  of  the  month,  she  sailed  for  San  Pedro,  where,  after 
overhaul,  she  was  designated  a miscellaneous  auxiliary  and 
was  reclassified  AG-98,  effective  5 June.  On  the  15th  she 
once  more  got  underway  for  Pearl  Harbor  and  for  the  next  3 
months  served  as  plane  guard  for  carriers  training  in  Hawaiian 
waters.  On  24  September,  she  arrived  back  at  San  Pedro  to 
await  her  third,  and  final,  inactivation.  She  was  decom- 
missioned 19  October  1945;  struck  from  the  Navy  list  13 
November  1945;  and  sold  for  scrapping  21  November  1946. 

Ramsay  (DM-16)  earned  three  battle  stars  during  World 
War  II. 

Ratnsden 

Marvin  Lee  Ramsden,  born  on  2 January  1919  at  Pleasant 
Lake,  N.  Dak.,  enlisted  in  the  Navy  21  May  1936  and  reported 
for  duty  in  Lexington  (CV-2)  on  8 October  1936.  During  the 
Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea,  8 May  1942,  Coxswain  Ramsden,  a 
member  of  Lexington’ s crew  throughout  his  career,  remained  at 
his  exposed  station,  despite  wounds,  continuing  to  operate  a 
range  finder  in  the  face  of  intense  enemy  strafing  and  dive- 
bombing  attacks  until  he  died.  For  his  gallant  and  intrepid 
conduct,  he  was  posthumously  awarded  the  Silver  Star 

(DE-382:  dp.  1,490  (f.) ; 1.  306';  b.  367";  dr.  127";  s.  21  k.; 

cpl.  186;  a.  3 3",  2 40mm.,  8 20mm.,  12  21"  tt.,  2 dct.,  8 dcp., 

1 dcp  (h.h.);  cl.  Edsall) 

Ramsden  (DE-382)  was  laid  down  26  March  1943  by  the 
Brown  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Houston,  Tex.;  launched  24  May 
1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  James  L.  Ramsden,  mother  of 
Coxswain  Ramsden;  and  commissioned  19  October  1943, 
Lt.  Comdr.  J.  E.  Madacey,  USCG,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  Bermuda,  Ramsden , manned  by  a 
Coast  Guard  crew  and  assigned  to  CortDiv  23,  steamed  to 
New  York,  whence  she  sailed,  19  December,  with  her  first 
convoy,  NY  47  to  the  Canal  Zone.  Returning  to  New  York 
9 January  1944,  she  commenced  transatlantic  runs  on  the 
11th  with  UGS-30  to  Casablanca.  Returning  23  February, 
she  departed  New  York  for  Bizerte  with  UGS-36,  10  March. 
Steaming  first  to  Norfolk,  where  62  more  ships  joined  the 
36  vessels  from  New  York,  the  convoy  headed  across  the 
Atlantic  and  into  the  Mediterranean.  Before  dawn  on  1 April, 
Nazi  bombers  and  torpedo  planes  led  in  by  flare-dropping 
scouts  attacked  the  Allied  ships. 

In  15  minutes,  0405  to  0420,  the  Luftwaffe  damaged  one 
merchantman  and  lost  five  aircraft,  one  to  Ramsden’ s guns. 
Two  days  later  the  convoy  reached  Tunisia  and  on  the  11th 
got  underway  for  New  York,  arriving  2 May. 

Availability  and  exercises  at  Casco  Bay  preceded  another 
convoy  run  to  Bizerte  where  men  and  supplies  were  being 
readied  to  push  further  into  Axis-controlled  Europe.  Com- 
pleting that  run  at  Boston  11  July,  Ramsden  shifted  to  the 
North  Atlantic  convoy  lanes  and,  during  the  remainder  of  the 
war  in  Europe,  escorted  seven  convoys  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and  France. 

With  the  collapse  of  Germany,  Ramsden  was  transferred, 
with  her  division,  to  the  Pacific.  Transiting  the  Panama  Canal 
18  June  1945,  she  called  at  San  Francisco,  then  continued  on 
to  Adak,  arriving  8 July.  On  the  15th,  she  shifted  to  Attu, 
whence  she  operated  on  plane  guard  duty  for  the  remainder 
of  World  War  II. 


After  Japan  capitulated,  the  ship  resumed  escort  duties, 
initially  in  the  Aleutians,  then,  at  the  end  of  August,  to  Japan. 
On  9 September  she  brought  auxiliary  ships  into  Ominato  Ko, 
Honshu;  and,  on  the  20th,  headed  back  to  the  U.S.  carrying 
returning  veterans.  Navy  Day  celebrations  at  Ketchikan 
interrupted  her  postwar  duties,  but  in  November  she  got 
underway,  with  replacement  troops  and  equipment  embarked, 
for  Okinawa.  She  arrived  at  Buckner  Bay  25  November, 
joined  the  7th  Fleet,  and  on  11  December  sailed  for  Tsingtao. 
Mail  runs  next  took  her  to  Manila  and  Shanghai  whence  she 
returned  to  Tsingtao  5 January  1946.  She  remained  there 
supporting  occupation  troops  until  11  February  when  she 
sailed  for  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States.  Arriving  at 
Charleston  22  March,  Ramsden  steamed  to  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  24  April,  then  shifted  to  Green  Cove  Springs  where  she 
decommissioned  13  June  1946  and  entered  the  Atlantic 
Reserve  Fleet. 

Ordered  activated  after  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Korea, 
Ramsden  was  transferred  to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  and  recom- 
missioned 28  March  1952  with  the  Coast  Guard  hull  desig- 
nation WDE-382.  Reporting  for  duty  1 April,  Ramsden 
operated  briefly  on  the  west  coast,  then  headed  west  to 
Honolulu,  whence  she  operated  on  air-sea  rescue  patrol  duty. 
On  that  duty  for  the  next  2 years,  she  guarded  the  increased 
Pacific  air  traffic  along  routes  between  Hawaii  and  the  main- 
land, Midway,  Japan,  and  the  Aleutians,  and  in  the  Aleutian 
and  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Following  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities in  Korea,  and  the  subsequent  decrease  in  air  traffic, 
Ramsden  returned  to  California,  decommissioned  at  San  Diego 
on  10  April  1954  and  reentered  the  Navy’s  Reserve  Fleet 
28  June  1954. 

Ordered  activated  and  converted  to  an  escort  radar  picket 
ship  in  1956,  the  escort  arrived  at  Long  Beach  19  October  for 
conversion  and  on  1 November  was  redesignated  DER-382. 
Recommissioned  10  December  1957,  she  underwent  shake- 
down  and  training  off  the  west  coast  and  in  March  1958 
returned  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  where  she  was  once  again 
homeported.  Based  at  Pearl  Harbor,  she  operated  on  barrier 
patrol  duty  stations  from  Midway  to  the  Aleutians  until  the 
spring  of  I960  when  she  returned  to  the  west  coast  for  in- 
activation. Decommissioning  23  June  1960,  she  again  entered 
the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  and,  into  1974,  remains  with  that 
fleet,  berthed  at  Stockton. 

Ramsden  earned  one  battle  star  during  World  War  II. 

Ramsey 

DeWitt  Clinton  Ramsey  was  born  on  2 October  1888  at 
Whipple  Barracks,  Ariz.  Graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy, 
he  was  commissioned  Ensign  in  June  1912.  In  1917  he  qualified 
as  a naval  aviator.  During  World  War  I,  he  was  Inspection 
Officer  for  United  States  Naval  Air  Stations  in  France,  and  a 
member  of  the  Inter-Allied  Armistice  Commission. 

During  the  interwar  period,  Ramsey  served  as  a naval 
aviator  on  various  naval  staffs  and  ships.  Reporting  on  board 
Saratoga  (CV-3)  in  1938,  he  was  her  executive  officer  into 
1939.  Later  that  year,  he  headed  the  Plans  Division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Aeronautics  in  the  Navy  Department.  In  1941, 
he  became  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics. 

During  World  War  II,  he  commanded  Saratoga  (CV-3)  in 
the  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea  on  7 and  8 May  1942,  in  the  Battle 
of  Midway  4 to  6 June,  and  during  the  landings  against 
Guadalcanal,  Solomons,  in  August.  For  his  skillful  use  of  air- 
power  against  Japanese  naval  forces  in  the  Solomons,  he  won 
the  Navy  Cross.  In  Saratoga,  he  next  commanded  a task  force 
that  included  a British  carrier,  Victorious. 

Ramsey  received  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  as  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  from  6 August  1943  to  1 June 
1945,  and  a Gold  Star  as  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  from 
15  January  1946  to  3 January  1948.  After  commanding  the 
Pacific  Fleet,  he  served  as  Commissioner  of  U.S.  Trust  Ter- 
ritory in  the  Pacific,  until  retiring  1 May  1949.  Admiral 
Ramsey  died  7 September  1961  in  Philadelphia. 

(DEG-2:  dp.  3,425  (f.);  1.  414'6";  b.  44'2";  dr.  24';  s.  27  k.; 

cpl.  241;  a.  Tartar,  ASROC,  1 5",  4 tt.;  cl.  Brooke) 

Ramsey  (DEG-2)  was  laid  down  4 February  1963  by  Lock- 
heed Shipbuilding  & Construction  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.; 
launched  15  October  1963;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  DeWitt  Clinton 
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Ramsey;  and  commissioned  3 June  1967,  Comdr.  William 
D.  Robertson,  Jr.,  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  the  west  coast,  Ramsey  (DEG-2) 
departed  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  on  1 May  1968  ''or  the  western 
Pacific.  Following  duty  off  Vietnam  and  her  return  to  Long 
Beach  9 November,  she  sailed  again  for  the  western  Pacific 
8 October  1969,  and  again  operated  off  Vietnam,  before 
returning  to  Long  Beach  18  April  1970.  Between  January 
1970  and  January  1974,  Ramsey  alternated  two  more  West- 
Pac  cruises  with  operations  off  the  west  coast  of  the  United 
States.  As  of  January  1974,  she  is  in  port  at  Long  Beach, 
Calif. 

Ramsey  has  earned  five  battle  stars  for  Vietnam  service. 


Randall 

A county  in  Texas. 

(APA-224 : dp.  14,833;  1.  455';  b.  62';  dr.  28'1";  s.  17  k.; 

cpl.  536;  trp.  1,562;  a.  1 5",  12  40mm.;  cl.  Haskell ; T. 

VC2-S-AP5) 

Randall  (APA-224),  built  under  Maritime  Commission 
contract  (MCV  hull  572),  was  laid  down  15  September  1944 
by  the  Permanente  Metals  Corp.,  Yard  No.  2,  Richmond, 
Calif.;  launched  15  November  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Donald  D.  Dick;  and  acquired  by  the  Navy  and  commissioned 
16  December  1944,  Capt.  Harolcl  R.  Stevens  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  and  training  off  the  California  coast, 
Randall  departed  San  Diego,  9 February  1945,  for  Pearl 
Harbor,  whence,  after  further  training,  she  sailed  on  2 March 
via  Eniwetok  for  the  Volcano  Islands.  Arriving  at  Iwo  Jima 
on  25  March,  she  discharged  Army  passengers  and  cargo  and 
embarked  marines  for  transportation  to  Guam.  On  20  April 
she  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor,  thence  carried  drummed 
petroleum  products  to  Kwajalein  where  she  took  on  Navy  and 
Marine  personnel  for  return  to  the  United  States.  Arriving  at 
San  Francisco  18  June,  she  sailed,  9 July,  for  Ulithi,  embarked 
Army  units,  then  continued  on  to  Okinawa,  arriving  12 
August. 

With  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Randall  was  assigned  to 


occupation  duty  and  on  5 September  got  underway  for  Korea 
with  units  of  the  7th  Army  Division.  Returning  to  Okinawa, 
she  carried  marines  to  Taku,  26-30  September,  then,  after  a 
run  to  the  Philippines,  sailed  again  for  the  China  coast. 
Between  22  October  and  23  November,  she  ferried  Chinese 
troops  from  Kowloon  to  Chinwangtao  and  Tsingtao  and  on  the 
29th  departed  the  Far  East  on  her  first  “Magic  Carpet”  run, 
carrying  Army  Air  Corps  units  from  Okinawa  to  Seattle. 

Detached  from  “Magic  Carpet”  duty  in  August  1946, 
Randall  was  employed  in  the  Pacific  Fleet’s  amphibious 
training  program  from  September  until  December  when  she 
returned  to  the  east  coast,  underwent  overhaul,  and  was 
briefly  immobilized  at  New  York.  She  then  steamed  to 
Norfolk,  arriving  24  April  1947.  Assigned  again  to  amphibious 
training  duties,  she  operated  along  the  southeastern  seaboard 
until  August  1948  when  she  steamed  north  for  operations  off 
eastern  Canada.  In  September  she  resumed  exercises  off  the 
Virginia  and  Carolina  coasts. 

In  February  1949  she  again  departed  the  eastern  seaboard, 
this  time  for  Caribbean  operations,  and  during  the  fall  steamed 
back  into  the  Pacific  for  exercises  as  far  west  as  Hawaii, 
returning  to  Norfolk  and  resuming  training  operations  with 
naval  reservists  and  marines,  1 December. 

For  the  next  5 years  she  continued  such  training  operations 
along  the  east  coast,  in  the  Caribbean,  and  twice,  March- 
July  1951  and  May-October  1954,  in  the  Mediterranean.  At 
the  end  of  1955  Randall  was  ordered  inactivated  and  on 
25  January  1956  she  arrived  at  Orange,  Tex.,  to  join  the 
Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet.  Decommissioned  6 April  1956,  she 
remained  in  reserve  at  Orange  until  transferred  to  the  Mari- 
time Administration’s  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  at 
Mobile  in  February  1960.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy 
list  1 July  1960.  She  was  berthed  at  Mobile  until  sold  in  1971. 

Randolph 

Peyton  Randolph,  born  at  Tazewell  Hall,  Williamsburg, 
Va.,  in  September  1721,  graduated  from  William  and  Mary 
College  and  studied  law  in  England  at  Inner  Temple,  London. 
He  was  appointed  King’s  Attorney  for  Virginia  in  1748  and 
served  in  the  House  of  Burgesses  from  that  year  to  1774, 


USS  Randall  (APA-224)  departing  Pearl  Harbor  shortly  after  World  War  II  to  return  Pacific  veterans  to  the  United  States. 
Her  weathered  paint  shows  the  effects  of  repeated  launching  and  recovery  of  her  landing  craft.  Randall  and  LST-997,  moored 
in  the  background,  wear  the  enlarged  hull  numbers  painted  on  amphibious  ships  during  the  later  stages  of  World  War  II. 
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becoming  speaker  in  1766.  His  conservative  temperament  was 
balanced  by  a deep  concern  for  colonial  liberty. 

During  the  Stamp  Act  crisis,  Randolph  wrote  a remon- 
strance to  the  King  in  1764  opposing  suggested  stamp  duties, 
but  the  following  year  opposed  Patrick  Henry’s  radical, 
“Stamp  Act  Resolutions.”  In  the  ensuing  decade,  he  led  the 
patriotic  movement  in  Virginia,  presiding  over  every  revolu- 
tionary assemblage  in  the  colony,  especially  the  Committee 
of  Correspondence,  formed  in  1773,  and  the  Conventions  of 
1774  and  1775. 

A member  of  the  First  Continental  Congress,  he  was  chosen 
as  its  first  president  on  5 September  1774.  He  died  of  apoplexy 
in  Philadelphia  on  the  22d  of  October  1775. 

I 

(Fr.:  lbp.  132'9";  b.  34'6'';  dph.  10'6";  dr.  18';  a.  32  guns) 

Construction  of  the  first  Randolph  was  authorized  by  the 
Continental  Congress  on  13  December  1775.  The  frigate, 
designed  by  Joshua  Humphreys,  was  launched  on  10  July 
1776,  by  Wharton  and  Humphreys  at  Philadelphia.  Capt. 
Nicholas  Biddle  was  appointed  commander  of  the  Randolph 
on  11  July  and  he  took  charge  of  the  frigate  in  mid-October. 

Seamen  were  scarce  and  recruiting  was  slow,  delaying  the 
ship’s  maiden  voyage;  but  Randolph,  manned  largely  by 
captured  British  seamen  taken  from  jail  in  Philadelphia, 
finally  dropped  down  the  Delaware  on  3 February  1777  and 
3 days  later  rounded  Cape  Henlopen  escorting  a large  group 
of  American  merchantmen  to  sea.  On  the  15th,  the  convoy 
separated,  with  some  of  Randolph’s  charges  heading  for 
France  and  the  rest  setting  course  for  the  West  Indies. 

The  frigate  herself  turned  northward  hoping  to  encounter 
Milford,  a British  frigate  which  had  been  preying  upon  New 
England  shipping.  Before  long,  she  boarded  a ship  which 
proved  to  be  French  and  was  set  free.  Then,  as  she  continued 
the  search,  Randolph  sprang  her  foremast.  While  the  crew 
labored  to  rig  a spar  as  a jury  mast,  the  ship’s  mainmast  broke 
and  toppled  into  the  sea. 

Continuing  the  hunt  was  out  of  the  question.  Now  seeking 
to  avoid  the  Royal  Navy’s  warships,  Biddle  ordered  the  ship 
south  toward  the  Carolina  coast. 

Fever  broke  out  as  the  Randolph  painfully  made  her  way, 
and  many  members  of  the  crew  were  buried  at  sea.  Even  a 
mutiny  of  the  English  sailors  had  to  be  put  down  before  the 
ship  reached  Charleston  on  the  afternoon  of  1 1 March. 

Twice,  after  her  repairs  had  been  completed  and  as  she 
was  about  to  get  underway,  the  frigate  was  kept  in  port  by 
lightening-splintered  mainmasts.  Meanwhile,  the  ship,  under- 
manned when  she  left  Philadelphia,  was  losing  more  of  her 
men  from  sickness,  death,  and  desertion. 

Recruiting  was  stimulated  by  bounty,  and  Randolph  was 
finally  readied  for  sea — this  time  with  her  masts  protected 
by  lightening  rods.  She  departed  Charleston  on  16  August  and 
entered  Rebellion  Road  to  awrait  favorable  winds  to  put  to  sea. 
Two  days  later,  a party  from  the  frigate  boarded  merchant- 
man, Fair  American,  and  impressed  two  seamen  who  earlier 
had  been  lured  away  from  Biddle’s  ship. 

Inshore  winds  kept  Randolph  in  the  roadstead  until  the 
breeze  shifted  on  1 September,  waiting  the  frigate  across 
Charleston  bar.  At  dusk,  on  the  3d,  a lookout  spotted  five 
vessels:  two  ships,  two  brigs,  and  a sloop.  After  a nightlong 
chase,  she  caught  up  with  her  quarry  the  next  morning  and 
took  four  prizes:  a 20-gun  privateer,  True  Briton,  laden  with 
ram,  for  the  British  troops  at  New  York;  Severn,  the  second 
prize,  had  been  recaptured  by  True  Briton  from  a North 
Carolina  privateer  while  sailing  from  Jamaica  to  London  with 
a cargo  of  sugar,  rum,  ginger,  and  logwood;  the  two  brigs, 
Charming  Peggy,  a French  privateer,  and  L’ Assumption,  laden 
with  salt,  had  also  been  captured  by  True  Briton  while  plying 
their  way  from  Martinique  to  Charleston. 

Randolph  and  her  rich  prizes  reached  Charleston  on  the 
morning  of  6 September.  While  the  frigate  was  in  port  having 
her  hull  scraped,  the  president  of  South  Carolina’s  General 
Assembly,  John  Rutledge,  suggested  to  Biddle  that  Randolph, 
aided  by  a number  of  State  Navy  ships,  might  be  able  to 
break  the  blockade  which  was  then  bottling  up  a goodly 
number  of  American  merchantmen  in  Charleston  Harbor. 
Biddle  accepted  command  of  the  task  force,  which,  besides 


Randolph,  included  General  Moultrie,  Notre  Dame,  Fair 
American,  and  Polly. 

The  American  ships  sailed  on  14  February  1778.  When  they 
crossed  the  bar,  Biddle’s  ships  found  no  British  cruisers.  After 
seeing  a number  of  merchantmen  to  a good  offing,  the  ships 
proceeded  to  the  West  Indies  hoping  to  intercept  British 
merchantmen.  After  2 days,  they  took  and  burned  a dis- 
masted New  England  ship  which  had  been  captured  by  a 
British  privateer  while  headed  for  St.  Augustine.  Thereafter, 
game  was  scarce.  They  encountered  only  neutral  ships  until 
Polly  took  a small  schooner  on  4 March  bound  from  New 
York  to  Grenada.  Biddle  manned  the  prize  as  a tender. 

On  the  afternoon  of  7 March,  Randolph’s  lookouts  spotted 
a sail  on  the  horizon  which  proved  to  be  the  British,  64-gun 
ship  of  the  line,  Yarmouth.  That  evening,  as  Randolph  engaged 
the  British  warship,  the  American  frigate  seemed  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  victory  when  some  unknown  cause,  perhaps  a chance 
spark  in  the  chaos  of  battle,  ignited  her  magazine  and  Biddle’s 
plucky  ship  disintegrated  in  one  blinding  flash.  Flaming 
debris  from  Randolph  showered  down  on  the  Yarmouth  pre- 
venting her  from  pursuing  the  South  Carolina  ships  which 
slipped  away  in  the  darkness. 

II 

(CV-15:  dp.  36,380;  1.  888'0";  b.  93'0'';  e.w.  147'6";  dr.  28'7"; 

s.  32  k.;  cpl.  3,448;  a.  ac.  80-100,  12  5",  68  40mm.,  59 

20mm.;  cl.  Essex ) 

The  second  Randolph  (CV-15)  was  laid  down  10  May  1943 
by  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co.,  Newport 
News,  Va.;  launched  28  June  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Guy 
M.  Gillette;  and  commissioned  9 October  1944,  Capt.  Felix 
Baker  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  Trinidad,  Randolph  got  underway 
for  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  Pacific.  On  31  December  she 
reached  San  Francisco  where  Air  Group  87  was  detached  and 
Air  Group  12  reported  on  board  for  4 months  duty. 

On  20  January  Randolph  departed  San  Francisco,  for  Ulithi 
whence  she  sortied,  10  February,  with  TF  58.  She  launched 
attacks  16  and  17  February  against  Tokyo  airfields  and  the 
Tachikawa  engine  plant.  The  following  day  she  made  a strike 
on  the  island  of  Chichi  Jima.  On  20  February,  she  launched 
three  aerial  sweeps  in  support  of  ground  forces  invading  Iwo 
Jima  and  two  against  Haha  Jima.  During  the  next  4 days, 
further  strikes  hit  Iwo  Jima  and  combat  air  patrols  were 
flown  almost  continuously.  Three  sweeps  against  airfields  in 
the  Tokyo  area  and  one  against  Hachijo  Jima  followed  on 
25  February  before  the  carrier  returned  to  Ulithi. 

Riding  at  anchor  at  Ulithi  1 1 March,  a kamikaze  “Frances,” 
a twin-engine  bomber,  hit  Randolph  on  the  starboard  side  aft 
just  below  the  flight  deck,  killing  25  men  and  wounding  106. 
Repaired  at  Ulithi,  Randolph  joined  the  Okinawa  Task  Force, 
7 April.  Combat  air  patrols  were  flown  daily  until  14  April, 
when  strikes  were  sent  against  Okinawa,  Ie  Shima,  and 
Kakeroma  Island.  The  following  day,  an  air  support  mission 
of  fighters,  bombers,  and  torpedo  planes  hit  Okinawa  and  a 
fighter  sweep  struck  an  airfield  in  southern  Kyushu.  Under 
daily  air  attack  from  17  April  on,  Randolph  continued  to  send 
her  aircraft  on  CAP  and  support  missions  throughout  the 
month. 

During  May  planes  from  the  carriers  hit  the  Ryukvus  and 
southern  Japan,  Kikai-Amami  Island  naval  base  and  airfields, 
and  Kyushu  airfields.  Becoming  flagship  TF  58  on  15  May, 
Randolph  continued  her  support  of  the  occupation  of  Okinawa 
Shima  until  29  May,  when  she  retired  via  Guam  to  the 
Philippines. 

On  her  next  war  cruise,  as  a part  of  Admiral  Halsey’s  famed 
3d  Fleet,  Randolph  made  a series  of  strikes  up  and  down  the 
Japanese  home  islands.  With  Air  Group  16,  replacing  Air 
Group  12,  the  ship  launched  eight  raids  on  10  July  against 
airfields  in  the  Tokyo  area,  principally  those  on  the  peninsula 
east  of  Tokyo  Bay.  On  the  14th,  her  planes  struck  the  air- 
fields and  shipping  in  and  near  Tsugaru  Strait.  In  this  attack, 
two  of  the  important  Honshu-Hokkaido  train  ferries  were  sunk 
and  three  were  damaged.  Attacks  on  the  Japanese  home  islands 
continued  for  the  next  few  days;  and,  on  18  July,  Nagato, 
lying  camouflaged  alongside  a pier  at  the  Yokosuka  Naval 
Base,  was  bombed. 
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Moving  southwest,  Randolph  and  other  carriers  were  off  the 
coast  of  Shikoku,  24  July,  for  an  antishipping  sweep  of  the 
Inland  Sea,  during  which  the  carrier-battleship  Hyuga  was 
heavily  damaged  and  airfields  and  industrial  installations  on 
Kvushu,  Honshu,  and  Shikoku  were  hit  hard.  Randolph’s 
pilots  estimated  that,  from  10  to  25  July,  they  had  destroyed 
25  to  30  ships,  ranging  in  size  from  small  luggers  to  a 6, 000- 
ton  freighter,  and  had  damaged  35  to  40  others.  Randolph’s 
strikes  continued  right  up  to  the  morning  of  the  15  August 
surrender,  when  her  planes  hit  Kisarazu  Airfield  and  sur- 
rounding installations. 

Following  the  end  of  the  war,  Randolph  headed  home. 
Transiting  the  Panama  Canal  in  late  September,  she  arrived 
at  Norfolk,  15  October,  where  she  was  rigged  for  the  “Magic 
Carpet”  service.  Before  the  end  of  the  year,  she  completed 
two  trips  to  the  Mediterranean  area  to  return  American 
servicemen.  Then,  in  1946,  she  became  a training  ship  for 
reservists  and  midshipmen,  and  made  a Mediterranean  cruise 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  year.  After  another  voyage  to  the 
Caribbean,  she  embarked  midshipmen  in  the  early  summer 
of  1947  for  a cruise  to  northern  European  waters.  Randolph 
was  placed  out  of  commission,  in  reserve,  25  February  1948, 
and  berthed  at  Philadelphia. 

Reclassified  CVA-15  on  1 October  1952,  Randolph  re- 
commissioned 1 July  1953.  After  shakedown  off  Guantanamo 
Bay  with  Carrier  Air  Group  10,  she  took  on  Carrier  Air  Group 
14,  departed  Norfolk  for  the  Mediterranean,  and  joined  the 
6th  Fleet  on  3 February  1954.  Deployed  to  the  Mediterranean 
for  6 months  of  Fleet  and  NATO  exercises  during  1954  and 
1955,  Randolph  entered  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  18  June  1955 
for  installation  of  an  angled  deck  and  other  modernization. 

Leaving  the  yard  in  January  1956,  Randolph  conducted  air 
operations  off  the  east  coast  for  the  next  6 months,  and  was  the 
first  Atlantic-Fleet  carrier  to  launch  a Regulus  guided  missile 
from  her  flight  deck. 

On  14  July  1956,  Randolph  again  steamed  east  for  a 7-month 
tour  of  duty  with  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  When 
Israel,  Britain,  and  France  invaded  the  United  Arab  Republic 
in  October  of  that  year,  Randolph  stood  ready.  Operating  near 
the  Suez  Canal,  her  aircraft  provided  air  cover  and  surface  and 
air  reconnaissance  for  the  evacuation  of  U.S.  nationals  from 
Alexandria.  She  returned  to  the  United  States  19  February 
1957. 

After  a few  months  operating  off  the  east  coast,  Randolph 
deployed  to  the  Mediterranean  again  1 July  1957.  Between 
August  and  December,  as  political  turmoil  in  Syria  threatened 
to  further  disturb  the  already  turbulent  Mideast,  she  patrolled 
the  eastern  Mediterranean.  Back  in  the  United  States  on 
24  February  1958,  the  flattop  made  her  5th  Mediterranean 
deployment  2 September  1958  to  12  March  1959. 

Randolph  was  reclassified  CVS-15  on  31  March  1959,  and 
conducted  ASW  operations  off  the  east  coast  throughout  that 
year  and  the  next,  receiving  her  fourth  Battle  Efficiency  “E” 
in  a row  in  September  1960.  After  overhaul  at  Norfolk, 
Randolph  sailed  for  operations  in  the  Caribbean  and  served  as 
the  recovery  ship  for  Astronaut  Virgil  Grissom  on  America’s 
second  manned  space  flight,  a suborbital  shot.  In  February 
1962,  Randolph  was  the  primary  recovery  ship  for  Astronaut 
John  Glenn  on  his  flight,  the  first  American  orbital  voyage  in 
space.  After  his  historic  three-orbit  flight,  he  landed  safely 
near  destroyer  Noa  from  which  he  was  transferred,  by  heli- 
copter, to  Randolph. 

In  the  summer  of  1962,  Randolph  again  steamed  to  the 
Mediterranean.  Returning  to  the  western  Atlantic  as  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  broke,  she  operated  in  the  Caribbean  from 
the  end  of  October  through  November.  After  a Norfolk  over- 
haul, Randolph  resumed  her  station  in  the  Atlantic.  During 
the  next  5 years  she  made  two  Mediterranean  cruises  and  a 
northern  European  cruise,  while  spending  most  of  her  time 
off  the  east  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean. 

On  7 August  1968,  the  Defense  Department  announced  that 
it  would  inactivate  Randolph  and  49  other  ships  to  reduce 
fiscal  expenditures  in  1969.  Randolph  was  placed  out  of 
commission,  in  reserve,  berthed  at  Philadelphia,  13  February 
1969,  where  she  remained  until  1 June  1973  when  she  was 
stricken  from  the  Navy  list. 

Randolph  earned  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Randwijk 

(ScStr:  t.  4,200  (dw.);  Ibp.  287'5”  b.  45'2”;  dr.  20'9";s.  10  k.) 

Built  by  Jan  Smit,  Albasserdam,  Holland,  and  launched  in 
1912,  Randwijk  (No.  2546),  owned  by  Erhard  & Dekkers, 
was  placed  in  the  Naval  Overseas  Transportation  Service  and 
commissioned  2 April  1918.  However,  prior  to  active  service, 
Randwijk  was  returned  to  the  Shipping  Board  on  23  April  of 
the  same  year. 


Ranee 

A variant  spelling  of  Rani;  the  wife  of  a Rajah;  a female 
ruler. 


Niantic  (CVE-46)  (q.v.)  was  transferred  to  the  United 
Kingdom  on  8 November  1943  and  commissioned  in  the 
Royal  Navy  as  Ranee  (D.03). 

Range  Recoverer 

A ship  stationed  in  the  anticipated  landing  area  of  a space 
vehicle. 

(AGM-2:  dp.  935  (f.);  1.  176'6";  b.  32';  dr.  11'5";  s.  10  k.; 
cpl.  24) 

Range  Recoverer  (AG-161)  was  built  for  the  Army  in  1944 
as  FS-278  by  the  Wheeler  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Whitestone, 
N.Y. ; acquired  by  the  Navy  in  April  1960;  converted  by 
Pacific  Ship  Repair,  San  Francisco;  and  placed  in  service  as 
AG-161  on  22  June  1960,  Capt.  John  Strom  in  command. 

Named  Range  Recoverer  on  12  July,  she  reported  to  the 
Pacific  Missile  Range  in  August  1960.  On  27  November  she 
was  reclassified  a missile  range  instrumentation  ship  and 
designated  AGM-2.  She  is  equipped  with  telemetry,  data 
processing  and  radio  instruments  as  well  as  recovery  facilities 
to  retrieve  nose  cones. 

Manned  by  a Civil  Service  crew  of  the  Military  Sea  Trans- 
portation Service,  Range  Recoverer  served  first  as  a telemetry 
and  recovery  ship  on  the  Pacific  Missile  Range  where  she 
launched,  tested,  and  evaluated  the  Regulus  missile;  then,  in 
July  1962,  shifted  to  Little  Creek,  Va.,  to  support  the  NASA 
facility  at  Wallops  Island,  Va.  There  she  replaced  two  T-l 
tankers,  Dumont  and  Whitlock,  damaged  during  a storm. 
Since  that  time,  into  1970,  Range  Recoverer  has  operated  out  of 
Little  Creek  primarily  between  Wallops  Island  and  the  splash 
down  area  near  Bermuda. 

NASA,  assisting  other  government  agencies,  has  also  loaned 
Range  Recoverer  to  the  Virginia  Institute  of  Marine  Science 
and  the  Woods  Hole  Oceanographic  Institute,  to  conduct 
oceanographic  surveys  off  the  coast  of  Virginia. 

Range  Sentinel 

Sherburne  (APA-205)  (q.v.)  was  renamed  Range  Sentinel 
and  redesignated  AGM-22  on  26  April  1971. 

Range  Tracker 

A ship  or  shore-based  radar  system  which  follows  the 
progress  of  missiles,  space  vehicles,  and  satellites. 

(AGM-1 : dp.  11,100;  1.  455';  b.  62';  dr.  22';  s.  17  k.;  cpl.  89; 
cl.  Range  Tracker,  T.  VC2-S-AP3) 

Range  Tracker  (AGM-1)  was  laid  down  6 April  1945  by 
Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.  as  Skidmore  Victory  (MCV  hull 
685);  launched  19  May  1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Harry  C. 
Bates;  delivered  to  Northland  Transportation  18  June  1945; 
and  later  served  American  President  Lines  as  President 
Buchanan.  She  was  taken  out  of  the  National  Defense  Reserve 
Fleet  in  the  late  1950’s  and  converted  by  Ingalls  Shipbuilding 
Corp.,  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  into  a complex  electronics  center; 
named  Range  Tracker  and  designated  AG-160  on  12  July 
1960;  reclassified  AGM-1  on  27  November  1960;  and  placed 
in  service  in  May  1961. 
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A mobile  tracking  platform  for  recording  data  on  missiles 
and  satellites  that  are  out  of  range  of  established  land  stations, 
Range  Tracker  was  homeported  at  Port  Hueneme,  Calif.,  on 
the  Pacific  Missile  Range  from  June  1961  to  1969.  She  was 
operated  by  the  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service  with  a 
Civil  Service  crew.  In  1969,  when  the  Air  Force  Systems  Com- 
mand no  longer  needed  Range  Tracker,  she  was  placed  out  of 
service  at  Port  Hueneme  27  September  1969;  transferred  to 
the  Maritime  Administration  12  November  1969;  and  laid  up 
at  Suisun  Bay.  On  10  July  1970,  she  was  sold  to  American 
Ship  Dismantles,  Inc.,  for  scrapping. 

Ranger 

One  who  wanders;  a military  scout. 

I 

(Ship  Sloop:  dp.  308;  1.  116'  (on  gun  deck);  b.  28';  dph.  13'6"; 
cpl.  140;  a.  18  6-pdr.) 

The  first  Ranger , an  18-gun  Continental  Navy  ship  sloop, 
initially  called  Hampshire,  was  launched  10  May  1777  by 
James  K.  Hackett,  master  shipbuilder,  at  Portsmouth, 
N.H.;  Capt.  John  Paul  Jones  in  command. 

After  fitting  out,  she  sailed  for  France  1 November  1777, 
carrying  dispatches  telling  of  General  Burgoyne’s  surrender  to 
the  Commissioners  in  Paris.  On  the  voyage  over,  two  British 
prizes  were  captured.  Ranger  arrived  at  Nantes,  France,  2 
December,  where  Jones  sold  the  prizes  and  delivered  the  news 
of  the  victory  at  Saratoga  to  Dr.  Franklin.  On  14  February 
1778,  Ranger  received  the  first  official  salute  to  the  new 
American  flag,  the  “Stars  and  Stripes,”  given  by  the  French 
fleet  at  Quiberon  Bay. 

Ranger  sailed  from  Brest  10  April  1778  for  the  Irish  Sea  and 
4 days  later  captured  a prize  between  the  Scilly  Isles  and  Cape 
Clear.  On  17  April,  she  took  another  prize  and  sent  her  back 
to  France.  Captain  Jones  led  a daring  raid  on  the  British  port 
of  Whitehaven,  23  April,  spiking  the  guns  of  the  fortress,  and 
burning  the  ships  in  the  harbor.  Sailing  across  the  bay  to  St. 
Mary’s  Isle,  Scotland,  the  American  captain  planned  to  seize 
the  Earl  of  Selkirk  and  hold  him  as  a hostage  to  obtain  better 
treatment  for  American  prisoners  of  war.  However,  since  the 
Earl  was  absent,  the  plan  failed.  Several  cruisers  were  search- 
ing for  Ranger,  and  Captain  Jones  sailed  across  North  Channel 
to  Carrickfergus,  Ireland,  to  induce  HMS  Drake,  20  guns, 
to  come  out  and  fight.  Drake  came  out  slowly  against  the 
wind  and  tide;  and,  after  an  hour’s  battle,  the  battered  Drake 
struck  her  colors,  with  two  Americans  and  40  British  killed  in 
the  combat.  Having  made  temporary  repairs,  and  with  a 
prize  crew  on  Drake,  Ranger  continued  around  the  west  coast 
of  Ireland,  capturing  a stores  ship,  and  arrived  at  Brest  with 
her  prizes  8 May. 

Captain  Jones  was  detached  to  command  the  Bonhomme 
Richard,  leaving  Lieutenant  Simpson,  his  first  officer,  in 
command.  Ranger  departed  Brest  21  August,  reaching  Ports- 
mouth, N.H.,  15  October,  in  company  with  Providence  and 
Boston,  plus  three  prizes  taken  in  the  Atlantic. 

The  sloop  departed  Portsmouth  24  February  1779, 
joining  with  the  Continental  Navy  ships  Queen  of  France  and 
Warren  in  preying  on  British  shipping  in  the  North  Atlantic. 
Seven  prizes  were  captured  early  in  April,  and  brought  safely 
into  port  for  sale.  On  18  June,  Ranger  was  underway  again 
with  Providence  and  Queen  of  France,  capturing  two  Jamaica- 
men  in  July  and  nine  more  vessels  off  the  Grand  Banks  of 
Newfoundland.  Of  the  11  prizes,  three  were  recaptured,  but 
the  remaining  eight,  with  their  cargoes,  were  worth  over  a 
million  dollars  when  sold  in  Boston. 

Underway  23  November,  Ranger  was  ordered  to  Commodore 
AVhipple’s  squadron,  arriving  Charleston  23  December  to 
support  the  garrison  there  under  siege  by  the  British.  On 
24  January  1780,  Ranger  and  Providence,  in  a short  cruise 
down  the  coast  captured  three  transports,  loaded  with  sup- 
plies, near  Tybee,  Ga.  The  British  assault  force  was  also  dis- 
covered in  the  area.  Ranger  and  Providence  sailed  back  to 
Charleston  with  the  news.  Shortly  afterwards  the  British 
commenced  the  final  push.  Although  the  channel  and  harbor 
configuration  made  naval  operations  and  support  difficult, 
Ranger  took  a station  in  the  Cooper  River,  and  was  captured 
when  the  city  fell  11  May  1780.  Ranger  was  taken  into  the 
British  Navy  and  commissioned  under  the  name  Halifax. 


II 

(Sch.:  a.  1 18-pdr.) 

The  second  Ranger,  an  armed  schooner,  probably  a former 
privateer,  was  purchased  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  March  1814. 
She  was  used  as  a lookout  vessel  in. Chesapeake  Bay  during  the 
War  of  1812.  The  schooner  was  sold  in  Baltimore  in  1816. 

III 

(Brig. : a.  14  guns) 

The  third  Ranger,  a brigantine  of  14  guns,  was  purchased  on 
Lake  Ontario  in  1814  for  duty  with  Comdr.  Isaac  Chauncey’s 
squadron  in  the  War  of  1812,  serving  as  a transport  or  supply 
vessel.  She  was  condemned  as  being  unfit  for  repairs  or  further 
service,  and  was  sold  15  May  1821. 

IV 

(ScStr. : dp.  1,020;  1.  177'4";  b.  32';  d.  12'9'';  s.  10  k.; 
cpl.  138;  a.  1 11''  sb.,  2 9"  sb.,  1 60-pdr.) 

The  fourth  Ranger,  an  iron-hulled  steam-powered  vessel, 
with  a full-rig  auxiliary  sail,  was  laid  down  in  1873;  launched 
in  1876  by  Harlan  and  Hollingsworth,  Wilmington,  Del.;  and 
comnissionei  at  League  Island  Naval  Shipyard,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  27  November  1876;  Comdr.  H.  D.  Manley  in  command. 

After  completion  of  fitting  out,  Ranger  was  assigned  to  the 
Atlantic  Station,  but  remained  in  the  Gosport  (Portsmouth) 
Navy  Yard  and  Hampton  Roads  until  8 March  1877,  when 
she  was  assigned  to  the  Asiatic  Fleet.  Following  a special 
fitting  out  for  her  new  duty,  Ranger  left  New  York  21  May 
1877,  arriving  Hong  Kong  24  August  1877,  via  Gibraltar, 
Suez  Canal,  and  Malacca  Straits.  The  ship  served  on  the 
Asiatic  Station  until  the  fall  of  1879,  protecting  American 
interests  and  national  policy  in  the  Far  East.  Arriving  at 
Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  24  February  1880,  she  was  converted 
into  a survey  vessel.  From  1881  to  1889,  she  was  engaged  in 
hydrographic  survey  work  off  Mexico,  Baja  California, 
Central  America,  and  the  northern  Pacific;  except  when 
protecting  American  national  interests  in  the  politically 
turbulent  Central  American  nations.  The  survey  ship  was 
decommissioned  from  14  September  1891  to  26  August  1892 
at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard.  Upon  reactivation,  she  was 
assigned  to  protect  American  seal  fisheries  in  the  Bering  Sea. 
On  31  January  1894,  she  relieved  Alliance  in  protecting  Ameri- 
can interests  in  Central  America,  where  she  remained  until 
placed  out  of  commission  26  November  1895,  except  for  tem- 
porary duty  in  the  Bering  Sea  in  May  1894.  Recommissioned 
1 November  1899,  she  was  a survey  ship  for  2 years  off  Mexico 
and  Baja  California,  then  operated  with  Wisconsin  off  Central 
America,  protecting  American  national  interests.  She  was 
again  decommissioned  from  11  June  1903  to  30  March  1905 
at  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard.  She  departed  Puget  Sound 
16  April  1905  for  the  Asiatic  Station,  arriving  Cavite  30  May. 
Due  to  reoccurring  maintenance  problems,  she  was  decom- 
missioned again  at  Cavite  from  21  June  1905  to  10  August 
1908.  Departing  Cavite  16  August,  she  arrived  Boston  12 
December  via  the  Suez  Canal,  and  was  decommissioned  im- 
mediately. On  26  April  1909,  she  was  loaned  to  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  as  a school  ship  to  replace  Enterprise. 

Her  name  was  changed  to  Rockport  ( q.v .)  30  October  1917 
and  then  to  Nantucket  (q.v.)  20  February  1918.  As  the  Nan- 
tucket, she  operated  as  a gunboat  in  the  First  Naval  District 
during  World  War  I,  as  well  as  a training  ship  for  Navy 
midshipmen.  Designated  PG-23  in  1920,  she  was  redesignated 
IX-18  on  1 July  1921,  and  was  returned  to  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  as  a school  ship.  30  November  1940,  she  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list.  On  11  November  1940,  she  was 
transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission  for  final  disposition, 
to  be  used  as  a school  ship  for  the  Merchant  Marine  Academy, 
Kings  Point,  N.Y. 


(SP-237 : dp.  149;  1.  133'6";  b.  22';  d.  7';  s.  13  k.;  cpl.  45; 
a.  4 6-pdrs.) 

Ranger,  a steam-driven,  steel-hulled  yacht  built  by  Robert 
Jacob,  City  Island,  N.Y.,  in  1910,  was  purchased  by  the 
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The  former  USS  Ranger  as  a training  ship  for  the  Massachusetts  Nautical  School,  circa  1933.  She  served  under  the  names  Ranger 
(1876-1917),  Rockport  (1917-1918),  and  Nantucket  (1918-1940)  during  her  naval  career.  In  this  view  she  has  changed  but 
little  since  her  construction  fifty  years  before.  She  is  barkentine-rigged,  with  a gaff  mainsail  and  full  fore-and-aft  rig  on  her 
mizzenmast.  A bark  was  rigged  similarly,  but  with  a square  mainsail,  while  a ship  had  square  sails  on  fore-  and  mainmasts, 
plus  square  mizzen  topsails.  Ranger's  navigating  bridge  is  just  forward  of  her  funnel,  adding  a modern  note  to  her  venerable 
appearance. 


Navy  22  June  1917  and  commissioned  as  SP-237  on  9 October 
1917,  Lt.  J.  J.  Smith,  USNRF,  in  command. 

SP-237  operated  as  a patrol  craft  in  the  3d  Naval  District 
until  she  was  decommissioned  on  28  April  1919  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  Office.  She  served 
with  the  Department  of  Commerce  until  26  November  1930 
when  she  was  returned  to  the  Navy.  She  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  list  on  4 September  1931  and  sold  on  21  December  1931. 
The  following  year  registry  of  the  vessel  was  transferred  to 
Panama. 

V 

(SP-369 : dp.  115;  1. 137'5";  b.  21'2";  d.  9'6";  s.  10  k.;  cpl.  24) 

The  fifth  Ranger  (SP-369),  a wooden  motorboat  built  by 
T.  A.  Scott  Co.,  New  London,  Conn.,  in  1882  and  rebuilt  in 
1915,  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  on  charter  on  10  September 
1918;  commissioned  on  11  September  1918  at  Charleston, 
S.C.,  Lt.  (jg.)  J.  F.  Lucas  in  command.  Used  briefly  as  a 
coastal  minesweeper  in  the  6th  Naval  District  during  World 
War  I,  she  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  and  returned  to 
her  owner  on  10  January  1919. 


(CC-4:  dp.  43,500  (f.);  1.  874';  b.  105'5";  d.  31';  s.  35  k.; 
cpl.  1,500;  a.  8 16",  14  6",  4 3",  8 21"  tt.) 

Ranger  (CC-4),  originally  Lexington  {q.v.),  was  renamed 
Ranger  on  10  December  1917.  Laid  down  on  23  June  1921  bv 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co.,  Newport 
News,  Va.,  construction  of  the  battle  cruiser  was  canceled  on 
17  August  1923  under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  Limiting  Naval 
Armaments.  The  hull,  4 percent  completed,  was  sold  for  scrap 
to  Steel  Scrap  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  8 November  1923. 


Ranger  (CC-5)  was  renamed  Constitution  (q.v.)  10  December 
1917. 


VI 

(CV-4:  dp.  14,500;  1.  769';  b.  81'8";  ew.  86';  dr.  19'8";  s.  29.25 
k.;  cpl.  1,788;  a.  8 5";  cl.  Ranger) 

The  sixth  Ranger  (CV-4),  the  first  ship  of  the  Navy  to  be 
designed  and  built  from  the  keel  up  as  an  aircraft  carrier, 
was  laid  down  26  September  1931  by  Newport  News  Ship- 
building & Drydock  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va.;  launched  25 
February  1933;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Herbert  Hoover;  and 
commissioned  at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  4 June  1934,  Capt. 
Arthur  L.  Bristol  in  command. 

Ranger  conducted  her  first  air  operations  off  Cape  Henry 
6 August  1934  and  departed  Norfolk  the  17th  for  a shakedown 
training  cruise  that  took  her  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires, 
and  Montevideo.  She  returned  to  Norfolk  4 October  for 
operations  off  the  Virginia  Capes  until  28  March  1935,  when 
she  sailed  for  the  Pacific.  Transiting  the  Panama  Canal  on  7 
April,  she  arrived  San  Diego  on  the  15th.  For  nearly  4 years, 
she  participated  in  fleet  problems  reaching  to  Hawaii,  and  in 
western  seaboard  operations  that  took  her  as  far  south  as 
Callao,  Peru,  and  as  far  north  as  Seattle,  Wash.  On  4 January 
1939,  she  departed  San  Diego  for  winter  fleet  operations  in 
the  Caribbean  out  of  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba.  She  then 
steamed  north  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  arriving  18  April. 

Ranger  cruised  along  the  eastern  seaboard  out  of  Norfolk 
and  into  the  Caribbean  Sea.  In  the  fall  of  1939,  she  com- 
menced Neutrality  Patrol  operations,  operating  out  of 
Bermuda  along  the  trade  routes  of  the  middle  Atlantic  and  up 
the  eastern  seaboard  up  to  Argentia,  Newfoundland.  She  was 
returning  to  Norfolk  from  an  ocean  patrol  extending  to 
Port-of-Spain,  Trinidad,  when  the  Japanese  attacked  Pearl 
Harbor.  Arriving  Norfolk  8 December,  she  sailed  on  the  21st 
for  patrol  in  the  South  Atlantic.  She  then  entered  the  Norfolk 
Navy  Yard  for  repairs  22  March  1942. 

Ranger  served  as  flagship  of  Rear  Adm.  A.  B.  Cook,  Com- 
mander, Carriers,  Atlantic  Fleet,  until  6 April  1942,  when  he 
was  relieved  by  Rear  Adm.  Ernest  D.  McWhorter,  who  also 
broke  his  flag  in  Ranger. 
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Steaming  to  Quonset  Point,  R.I.,  Ranger  loaded  68  Army 
P-40  planes  and  men  of  the  Army’s  33d  Pursuit  Squadron, 
put  to  sea  22  April,  and  launched  the  Army  squadron  10  May 
to  land  at  Accra,  on  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa.  She  returned  to 
Quonset  Point  28  May  1942,  made  a patrol  to  Argentia,  then 
stood  out  of  Newport  1 July  with  72  Army  P-40  pursuit 
planes,  which  she  launched  off  the  coast  of  Africa  for  Accra 
the  19th.  After  calling  at  Trinidad,  she  returned  to  Norfolk 
for  local  battle  practice  until  1 October,  then  based  her 
training  at  Bermuda  in  company  with  four  escort  aircraft 
carriers  that  had  been  newly  converted  from  tankers  to  meet 
the  need  for  naval  air  power  in  the  Atlantic. 

The  only  large  carrier  in  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  Ranger  led  the 
task  force  comprising  herself  and  four  Sangamon- class  escort 
carriers  that  provided  air  superiority  during  the  amphibious 
invasion  of  German  dominated  French  Morocco  which  com- 
menced the  morning  of  8 November  1942. 

It  was  still  dark  at  0615  that  day,  when  Ranger , stationed 
30  miles  northwest  of  Casablanca,  began  launching  her  air- 
craft to  support  the  landings  made  at  three  points  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  North  Africa.  Nine  of  her  Wildcats  attacked 
the  Rabat  and  Rabat-Sale  airdromes,  headquarters  of  the 
French  air  forces  in  Morocco.  Without  loss  to  themselves,  they 
destroyed  seven  planes  on  one  field,  and  14  bombers  on  the 
other.  Another  flight  destroyed  seven  planes  on  the  Port 
Lyautey  field.  Some  of  Ranger’s  planes  strafed  four  French 
destroyers  in  Casablanca  Harbor  while  others  strafed  and 
bombed  nearby  batteries. 

The  carrier  launched  496  combat  sorties  in  the  3-day 


operation.  Her  attack  aircraft  scored  two  direct  bomb  hits  on 
the  French  destroyer  leader  Albatros,  completely  wrecking 
her  forward  half  and  causing  300  casualties.  They  also  at- 
tacked French  cruiser  Primaugut  as  she  sortied  from  Casa- 
blanca Harbor,  dropped  depth  charges  within  lethal  distance 
of  two  submarines,  and  knocked  out  coastal  defense  and  anti- 
aircraft batteries.  They  destroyed  more  than  70  enemy  planes 
on  the  ground  and  shot  down  15  in  aerial  combat.  But  16 
planes  from  Ranger  were  lost  or  damaged  beyond  repair.  It 
was  estimated  that  21  light  enemy  tanks  were  immobilized 
and  some  86  military  vehicles  destroyed — most  of  them  troop- 
carrying trucks. 

Casablanca  capitulated  to  the  American  invaders  11 
November  1942  and  Ranger  departed  the  Moroccan  coast  12 
November,  returning  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  the  23d. 

Following  training  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  carrier  under- 
went overhaul  in  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  from  16  December 
1942  to  7 February  1943.  She  next  transported  75  P-40-L 
Army  pursuit  planes  to  Africa,  arriving  Casablanca  on  23 
February;  then  patrolled  and  trained  pilots  along  the  New 
England  coast  steaming  as  far  north  as  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 
Departing  Halifax  11  August,  she  joined  the  British  Home 
Fleet  at  Scapa  Flow,  Scotland,  19  August,  and  patrolled  the 
approaches  to  the  British  Isles. 

Ranger  departed  Scapa  Flow  with  the  Home  Fleet  2 October 
to  attack  German  shipping  in  Norwegian  waters.  The  ob- 
jective of  the  force  was  the  Norwegian  port  of  Bodo.  The  task 
force  reached  launch  position  off  Vestfjord  before  dawn  4 
October  completely  undetected.  At  0618,  Ranger  launched  2C 


USS  Ranger  (CV-4)  at  anchor,  April  1938.  Her  entire  air  group  is  on  deck.  Toward  the  bow  areF3F-ls  of  VF-4;  further  aft  are 
BG-ls  of  VB-4  and  SBU-ls  of  VS-41  and  VS-42.  Air-group  and  squadron  numbers  after  1 July  1937  were  keyed  to  the  hull 
number  of  their  carrier.  Instead  of  a torpedo  squadron,  the  relatively  small  Ranger  had  an  additional  scouting  squadron; 
these  received  2-digit  numbers  to  distinguish  them  while  still  generally  adhering  to  the  basic  numbering  system.  In  the 
same  reorganization,  carriers  were  assigned  identifying  tail  colors  which  had  previously  been  used  by  individual  squadrons; 
all  of  Ranger’s  airplanes  now  have  their  fins  and  stabilizers  painted  green.  The  carrier’s  boiler  uptakes  are  trunked  into  the 
six  small  stacks  seen  abaft  the  island.  When  recovering  aircraft,  these  are  hinged  out  to  a horizontal  position.  The  “fence” 
at  the  forward  end  of  the  flight  deck  is  the  forward  flight-deck  barrier;  though  seemingly  unsubstantial,  this  was  adequate 
for  the  relatively  light  airplanes  of  the  1930s. 
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Dauntless  dive  bombers  and  an  escort  of  eight  Wildcat 
fighters.  One  division  of  dive  bombers  attacked  the  8,000-ton 
freighter  LaPlata,  while  the  rest  continued  north  to  attack  a 
small  German  convoy.  They  severely  damaged  a 10,000-ton 
tanker  and  a smaller  troop  transport.  They  also  sank  two  of 
four  small  German  merchantmen  in  the  Bodo  roadstead. 

A second  Ranger  attack  group  of  10  Avengers  and  six 
Wildcats  destroyed  a German  freighter  and  a small  coaster  and 
bombed  yet  another  troop-laden  transport.  Three  Ranger 
planes  were  lost  to  antiaircraft  fire.  On  the  afternoon  of  4 
October,  Ranger  was  finally  located  by  three  German  aircraft, 
but  her  combat  air  patrol  shot  down  two  of  the  enemy  planes 
and  chased  off  the  third. 

Ranger  returned  to  Scapa  Flow  6 October  1943.  She  patrolled 
with  the  British  Second  Battle  Squadron  in  waters  reaching  to 
Iceland,  and  then  departed  Hvalfjord  on  26  November,  arriv- 
ing Boston  4 December.  On  3 January  1944,  she  became  a 
training  carrier  out  of  Quonset  Point,  R.I.  This  duty  was 
interrupted  20  April  when  she  arrived  at  Staten  Island,  N.Y., 
to  load  76  P-38  fighter  planes  together  with  Army,  Navy,  and 
French  Naval  personnel  for  transport  to  Casablanca.  Sailing 
24  April,  she  arrived  Casablanca  4 May.  There  she  onloaded 
Army  aircraft  destined  for  stateside  repairs  and  embarked 
military  passengers  for  the  return  to  New  York. 

Touching  at  New  York  16  May,  Ranger  then  entered  the 
Norfolk  Navy  Yard  to  have  her  flight  deck  strengthened  and 
for  installation  of  a new  type  catapult,  radar,  and  associated 
gear  that  provided  her  with  a capacity  for  night  fighter  inter- 
ceptor training.  On  11  July  1944  she  departed  Norfolk, 
transited  the  Panama  Canal  5 days  later,  and  embarked 
several  hundred  Army  passengers  at  Balboa  for  transportation 
to  San  Diego,  arriving  there  25  July. 

After  embarking  the  men  and  aircraft  of  Night  Fighting 
Squadron  102  and  nearly  a thousand  marines,  she  sailed  for 
Hawaiian  waters  28  July,  reaching  Pearl  Harbor  3 August. 
During  the  next  3 months  she  conducted  night  carrier  training 
operations  out  of  Pearl  Harbor. 

Ranger  departed  Pearl  Harbor  18  October  to  train  pilots  for 
combat  duty.  Operating  out  of  San  Diego  under  Commander, 
Fleet  Air,  Alameda,  she  continued  training  air  groups  and 
squadrons  along  the  California  coast  throughout  the  remain- 
der of  the  war. 

Departing  San  Diego  30  September  1945,  she  embarked 
civilian  and  military  passengers  at  Balboa  and  then  steamed 
for  New  Orleans,  arriving  18  October.  Following  Navy  Day 
celebrations  there,  she  sailed  30  October  for  brief  operations 
at  Pensacola.  After  calling  at  Norfolk,  she  entered  the  Phila- 
delphia Naval  Shipyard  18  November  for  overhaul.  She 
remained  on  the  eastern  seaboard  until  decommissioned  at 
the  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard  18  October  1946.  Struck  from  the 
Navy  list  29  October  1946,  she  was  sold  for  scrap  to  Sun 
Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.,  28  January  1947. 

Ranger  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

VII 

(CVA-61:  dp.  56,300  (1.);  1.  1,046';  b.  236';  ew.  249'6";dr.  37'; 
s.  34  k.;  cpl.  3,826;  a.  8 5";  cl.  Forrestal) 

The  seventh  Ranger  (CVA-61),  a Forrestal- class  aircraft 
carrier,  was  laid  down  2 August  1954  by  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va. ; launched 
29  September  1956;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Arthur  Radford,  wife 
of  Admiral  Radford,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff; 
and  commissioned  at  the  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard  10  August 
1957,  Capt.  Charles  T.  Booth  II,  in  command. 

Ranger  joined  the  Atlantic  Fleet  3 October  1957.  Just  prior 
to  sailing  4 October  for  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  for  shake- 
down,  she  received  the  men  and  planes  of  Attack  Squadron  85. 
She  conducted  air  operations,  individual  ship  exercises,  and 
final  acceptance  trials  along  the  eastern  seaboard  and  in 
the  Caribbean  Sea  until  20  June  1958.  She  then  departed 
Norfolk,  Va.,  with  200  Naval  Reserve  officer  candidates  for  a 
2-month  cruise  that  took  the  carrier  around  Cape  Horn.  She 
arrived  at  her  new  homeport,  Alameda,  Calif.,  on  20  August 
and  joined  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

The  carrier  spent  the  remainder  of  1958  in  pilot  qualification 
training  for  Air  Group  14  and  fleet  exercises  along  the  Cali- 
fornia coast.  Departing  3 January  1959  for  final  training  in 
Hawaiian  waters  until  17  February,  she  next  sailed  as  the 


flagship  of  Rear  Adm.  H.  H.  Caldwell,  ComCarDiv  2,  to  join 
the  7th  Fleet.  Air  operations  off  Okinawa  were  followed  by 
maneuvers  with  SEATO  naval  units  out  of  Subic  Bay.  A 
special  weapons  warfare  exercise  and  a patrol  along  the 
southern  seaboard  of  Japan  followed.  During  this  first  WestPac 
deployment,  Ranger  launched  more  than  7,000  sorties  in  sup- 
port of  7th  Fleet  operations.  She  returned  to  San  Francisco 
Bay  27  July. 

During  the  next  6 months,  Ranger  kept  herself  in  a high 
state  of  readiness  through  participation  in  exercises  and  coastal 
fleet  operations.  With  Carrier  Air  Group  9 embarked,  she 
departed  Alameda  6 February  1960  for  a second  WestPac 
deployment  and  returned  to  Alameda  30  August.  From  11 
August  1961  through  8 March  1962,  Ranger  deployed  to  the 
Far  East  a third  time. 

The  next  7 months  were  filled  with  intensive  training  along 
the  western  seaboard  in  preparation  for  operations  in  the 
troubled  waters  of  Southeast  Asia.  Ranger  departed  Alameda 
on  9 November  for  brief  operations  off  Hawaii,  thence  pro- 
ceeded via  Okinawa  to  the  Philippines.  She  steamed  to  the 
South  China  Sea  1 May  1963  to  support  possible  Laotian 
operations.  When  the  political  situation  in  Laos  relaxed 
4 May,  she  resumed  her  operations  schedule  with  the  7th 
Fleet.  Arriving  at  Alameda  from  the  Far  East  14  June  1963, 
she  underwent  overhaul  in  the  San  Francisco  Naval  Shipyard 
7 August  1963  through  10  February  1964.  Refresher  training 
out  of  Alameda  commenced  25  March,  interrupted  by  an 
operational  cruise  to  Hawaii  from  19  June  to  10  July. 

Ranger  again  sailed  for  the  Far  East  6 August  1964.  This 
deployment  came  on  the  heels  of  the  unprovoked  assault 
against  Maddox  (DD-731)  on  the  night  of  2 August  and,  two 
nights  later,  against  both  Maddox  and  Turner  Joy  (DD-951), 
by  North  Vietnamese  motor  torpedo  boats.  In  retaliation 
for  this  aggression  on  the  high  seas  by  North  Vietnam, 
President  Johnson  on  5 August  directed  the  Navy  to  strike 
bases  used  by  the  North  Vietnamese  naval  craft.  As  Ranger 
steamed  from  the  western  seaboard,  some  60  attack  sorties 
rose  from  the  decks  of  Ticonderoga  (CVA-14)  and  Con- 
stellation (CVA-64). 

Ranger  made  only  an  8-hour  stop  in  Pearl  Harbor  10  August, 
then  hurried  on  to  Subic  Bay,  thence  to  Yokosuka,  Japan. 
In  the  latter  port  on  17  October  1964,  she  became  flagship  of 
Rear  Admiral  Miller  who  commanded  Fast  Carrier  Task  Force 
77.  In  the  following  months,  she  helped  the  7th  Fleet  continue 
its  role  of  steady  watchfulness  to  keep  open  the  sealanes  for 
the  Allies  and  stop  Communist  infiltration  by  sea. 

Gen.  William  Westmoreland,  commanding  the  Military 
Advisory  Command  in  Vietnam,  visited  Ranger  on  9 March 
1965  to  confer  with  Rear  Admiral  Miller.  Ranger  continued  air 
strikes  on  enemy  inland  targets  until  13  April  when  a fuel  line 
broke,  ignited,  and  engulfed  her  No.  1 main  machinery  room 
in  flames.  The  fire  was  extinguished  in  little  over  an  hour. 
There  was  one  fatality.  She  put  into  Subic  Bay  15  April  and 
sailed  on  the  20th  for  Alameda,  arriving  home  on  6 May.  She 
entered  the  San  Francisco  Naval  Shipyard  13  May  and  re- 
mained there  under  overhaul  until  30  September. 

Following  refresher  training,  Ranger  departed  Alameda  on 
10  December  1965  to  rejoin  the  7th  Fleet.  She  and  her  em- 
barked Carrier  Air  Wing  14  received  the  Navy  Unit  Com- 
mendation for  exceptionally  meritorious  service  during 
combat  operations  in  Southeast  Asia  from  10  January  to  6 
August  1966. 

Ranger  departed  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  6 August  for  Subic  Bay, 
thence  steamed  via  Yokosuka  for  Alameda,  arriving  on  the 
25th.  She  stood  out  of  San  Francisco  Bay  28  September  and 
entered  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard  2 days  later  for  overhaul. 
The  carrier  departed  Puget  Sound  30  May  1967  for  training 
out  of  San  Diego  and  Alameda.  On  21  July  1967,  she  logged 
her  88, 000th  carrier  landing. 

From  June  until  November,  Ranger  underwent  a long  and 
intensive  period  of  training  designed  to  make  her  fully  combat 
ready.  Attack  Carrier  Air  Wing  2 (CVW-2)  embarked  on  15 
September  1967,  with  the  new  Corsair  II  jet  attack  plane  and 
the  UH-2C  Seasprite  turboprop  rescue  helicopter,  making 
Ranger  the  first  carrier  to  deploy  with  these  powerful  new 
aircraft.  From  carrier  refresher  training  for  CVW-2,  Ranger 
proceeded  to  fleet  exercise  “Moon  Festival.”  From  9 to  16 
October,  the  carrier  and  her  air  wing  participated  in  every 
aspect  of  a major  fleet  combat  operation. 
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Her  efficiency  honed  to  a fine  edge,  Ranger  departed 
Alameda  4 November  1967  for  WestPac.  Arriving  Yokosuka 
21  November,  she  relieved  Constellation  and  sailed  for  the 
Philippines  on  the  24th.  After  arriving  at  Subic  Bay  on  29 
November,  she  made  final  preparations  for  combat  operations 
in  the  Tonkin  Gulf.  Commander,  Carrier  Division  3,  embarked 
on  30  November  as  Commander,  TG  77.7,  and  Ranger  departed 
Subic  Bay  on  1 December  for  Yankee  Station. 

Arriving  on  station  3 December  1967,  Ranger  commenced 
another  period  of  sustained  combat  operations  against  North 
Vietnam.  During  the  next  5 months,  her  planes  hit  a wide 
variety  of  targets,  including  ferries,  bridges,  airfields,  and 
military  installations.  Truck  parks,  rail  facilities,  antiaircraft 
guns  and  SAM  sites  were  also  treated  to  doses  of  Air  Wing  2’s 
firepower.  Bob  Hope’s  “Christmas  Show”  came  to  Ranger  in 
Tonkin  Gulf  on  21  December.  Another  welcome  break  in  the 
intense  pace  of  operations  came  with  a call  at  Yokosuka  during 
the  first  week  of  April.  Returning  to  Yankee  Station  on  11 
April,  Ranger  again  struck  objectives  in  North  Vietnam. 

After  5 months  of  intensive  operations,  Ranger  called  at 
Hong  Kong  5 May  1968  and  then  steamed  for  home.  There 
followed  a shipyard  availability  at  Puget  Sound  that  ended 
with  Ranger’s  departure  29  July  for  San  Francisco.  Three 
months  of  leave,  upkeep,  and  training  culminated  in  another 
WestPac  deployment  26  October  1968  through  17  May  1969. 
She  departed  Alameda  on  yet  another  WestPac  deployment 
in  December  1969  and  remained  so  employed  until  18  May 
1970  at  which  time  she  returned  to  Alameda,  arriving  1 June. 
Ranger  spent  the  rest  of  the  summer  engaged  in  operations  off 
the  west  coast,  departing  for  her  sixth  WestPac  cruise 
27  September.  She  returned  to  Alameda  on  7 June  1971  and 
remained  in  port  for  the  rest  of  1971  and  the  first  5 months  of 
1972  undergoing  regular  overhaul.  On  27  May  1972  she  re- 
turned to  west  coast  operations  until  16  November,  when  she 
embarked  upon  her  seventh  WestPac  deployment.  Ranger 
returned  to  Alameda  in  August  1973  and  has  remained  in  that, 
area  through  January  1974. 

Ranger  has  earned  13  battles  stars  for  service  in  Vietnam. 

Rankin 

A county  in  the  state  of  Mississippi. 

(AKA-103:  dp.  13,910;  1.  459'2";  b.  63'2";  dr.  24'6"  (lim.); 

s.  16.5  k.;  cpl.  425;  a.  1 5",  8 40mm.,  16  20mm.;  cl.  Tolland ; 

T.  C2-S-AJ3) 

Rankin  (AKA-103),  an  attack  cargo  ship,  was  laid  down  on 
31  October  1944  as  MC  hull  1702  by  North  Carolina  Ship- 
building Co.,  Wilmington,  N.  C.;  launched  22  December  1944; 
acquired  by  the  Navy  25  January  1945;  ferried  to  the 
Charleston  Navy  Yard  for  conversion  to  an  AKA;  and  com- 
missioned 25  February  1945,  Lt.  Comdr.  Thomas  D.  Price 
in  command. 

Following  an  Atlantic  shakedown,  Rankin  steamed  26 
March  1945  in  company  with  Tolberg  (APD-103)  for  the 
Canal  Zone.  Joining  the  Pacific  Fleet  1 April,  she  loaded 
Marine  Corps  replacement  equipment  at  San  Francisco  and 
steamed  independently  for  Hawaii  17  April.  Intensive  training 
in  shipboard  procedures  and  amphibious  techniques  followed. 
She  then  took  on  5,000  tons  of  Army  ammunition  at  Honolulu 
and,  in  company  with  Tolovana  (AO-64),  steamed  on  25  May 
for  Ulithi.  Escorted  by  Enright  (APD-66),  the  two  ships 
immediately  went  on  to  deliver  their  vital  cargoes  at  Okinawa. 
All  ammunition  was  discharged  between  air  raids. 

Rankin  departed  Okinawa  28  June  in  convoy  for  Saipan. 
There  she  offloaded  her  boat  group  and  then  steamed  in- 
dependently for  San  Francisco,  arriving  20  July.  After  taking 
on  her  allowance  of  landing  craft,  she  put  in  at  Seattle,  Wash., 
for  repairs. 

Hostilities  ended  during  loading  operations,  her  ammunition 
was  discharged,  and  the  ship  sailed  for  the  Philippines,  arriving 
Manila  on  9 September. 

Assigned  to  TransRon  20,  Rankin  steamed  for  Lingayen 
Gulf.  En  route,  she  touched  at  Subic  Bay,  contributed  landing 
craft  to  the  boat  pool  there,  and  then  commenced  taking  on 
equipment  of  the  25th  Army  Division  from  the  San  Fabian 
beaches. 

The  squadron  got  underway  for  Japan  1 October.  After 
riding  at  anchor  for  nearly  3 weeks  while  the  approaches  to 


Nagoya,  southern  Honshu,  were  cleared  of  mines,  the  squadron 
entered  that  port  27  October.  Rankin  embarked  Navy  per- 
sonnel there,  took  on  inoperable  landing  craft  at  Samar,  P.I., 
and  sailed  for  home,  arriving  San  Francisco  25  November. 

Rankin  decommissioned  21  May  1947  at  San  Francisco  and 
entered  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet.  She  recommissioned  22 
March  1952  at  the  Todd  Shipyard,  Alameda,  Calif.;  and, 
following  shakedown,  transited  the  Panama  Canal  to  join  the 
Amphibious  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet.  Operating  out  of  Norfolk, 
she  commenced  a lengthy  second  career  of  support  for  am- 
phibious training  operations  along  the  east  coast  as  well  as  in 
the  Caribbean  and  Mediterranean  seas. 

On  18  July  1958,  Rankin  was  part  of  the  amphibious  force 
which  landed  5,000  U.S.  marines  at  Beirut,  Lebanon,  in 
response  to  a request  from  the  Lebanese  Government  for 
assistance  in  averting  civil  war. 

Since  1959,  Rankin  has  deployed  periodically  to  the  Carib- 
bean with  Amphibious  Squadron  10,  a fast  amphibious 
squadron  with  vertical  envelopment  capabilities.  Operating 
regularly  in  the  Caribbean,  she  has  repeatedly  called  at 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Haiti,  Jamaica,  and  Cuba. 
During  the  crisis  of  October  and  November  1962,  occasioned 
by  the  discovery  of  Russian  intermediate-range  ballistic 
missiles  in  Cuba,  Rankin  operated  in  the  force  which  was 
marshalled  in  Cuban  waters,  prepared  for  any  eventuality. 

In  January  1963,  Rankin  departed  Norfolk  with  PhibRon  10 
and  various  components  of  the  2d  Marine  Battalion.  In  late 
February,  she  visited  Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Re- 
public, in  company  with  Boxer  (LPH-4)  for  the  inaugura- 
tion of  President  Juan  Bosch.  From  April  through  June,  she 
again  deployed  for  training  operations  and  a yard  period  at 
Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard. 

Refresher  training  at  Guantanamo  Bay  followed  early  in 
January  1964.  Rankin  next  participated  in  exercise  “Steel 
Pike  I”  off  the  Spanish  coast  28  September  through  3 Decem- 
ber. Upon  returning  to  Norfolk,  she  underwent  a tender 
availability  with  Amphion  (AR-13),  after  which  she  resumed 
coastal  training  and  readiness  operations,  and  deployments 
with  the  Caribbean  Amphibious  Ready  Squadron. 

Effective  1 January  1969,  Rankin  was  reclassified  LKA-103. 
In  late  July,  she  took  on  marines  and  equipment  and  deployed 
to  the  Mediterranean,  returning  to  Norfolk  13  December. 
The  new  year,  1970,  brought  with  it  a period  of  operations 
off  the  eastern  seaboard  and  another  July-to-December  de- 
ployment with  the  Sixth  Fleet.  Rankin  returned  to  Little 
Creek,  Va.,  for  the  last  time,  14  December  1971. 

After  five  months  of  preparation,  Rankin  was  decommis- 
sioned 11  May  1971,  at  Little  Creek,  Va. 

Rankin  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II  operations. 

Ransom 

A sum  paid  or  demanded  for  the  redemption  of  a captured 
person. 

(AM-283:  dp.  945;  1.  184'6";  b.  33'0";  dr.  9'9";  s.  14  k.;  cpl. 

104;  a.  1 3",  4 40mm.,  6 20mm.,  2 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.); 

cl.  Admirable ) 

Ransom  (AM-283)  was  laid  down  24  April  1943  by  General 
Engineering  & Dry  Dock  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  launched 
18  September  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Dwight  H.  Dexter 
and  commissioned  5 August  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  William  N. 
McMillen,  USNR,  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  the  California  coast,  Ransom  got 
underway  for  Hawaii  15  October  and  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor 
a week  later  for  escort  duty  back  to  the  west  coast  and  later  to 
Eniwetok,  Ulithi,  and  Kossol  Roads,  arriving  at  the  latter 
12  January  1945.  She  then  worked  in  the  antisubmarine 
patrol  screen  off  Peleliu. 

From  1 to  18  February,  Ransom  acted  as  harbor  entrance 
station  vessel  at  Kossol,  and  patrolled  in  screens  between 
Kossol  and  Peleliu,  before  proceeding  to  Ulithi  to  stage  for 
Operation  “Iceberg.” 

On  19  March  she  sailed  for  the  Ryukyus  with  TU  52.5.3 
and,  from  25  March  to  18  April,  she  swept  and  patrolled  in 
assigned  areas  around  Okinawa  despite  heavy  Japanese  coastal 
and  aerial  resistance.  On  6 April,  Ransom  shot  down  three 
suicide  planes  while  rescuing  52  survivors  of  Rodman  (DMS- 
21)  and  Emmons  (DMS-22).  The  third  kamikaze’s  bomb 
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caused  some  minor  damage  to  Ransom.  Relieved  of  sweeping 
duties  18  April,  Ransom  was  assigned  to  antiaircraft  and 
antisubmarine  patrol.  Although  damaged  on  the  22d  by  a 
bomb  from  a “Val”  she  had  splashed  10  feet  off  her  port 
quarter,  Ra nsom  continued  to  patrol  through  June. 

On  4 July  Ransom  resumed  minesweeping  operations. 
Throughout  the  month  she  operated  in  the  East  China  Sea, 
sweeping  a total  of  seven  mines,  then,  on  6 August,  she  retired 
to  Leyte  for  overhaul  and  repair.  Returning  to  Okinawa  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  she  continued  on  to  Japan  with  TG  52.4, 
and  on  9 September  began  sweeping  mines  at  Nagasaki.  On 
21  September,  she  shifted  to  Bungo  Suido,  where  she  swept 
until  the  end  of  September.  During  the  month  Ransom  swept 
73  enemy  mines. 

Ransom  departed  Kure  for  the  United  States  20  November. 
Transiting  the  Panama  Canal  30  December  1945,  she  con- 
tinued on  to  New  Orleans;  underwent  preinactivation  over- 
haul; and  decommissioned  at  Orange,  Tex.,  3 March  1947. 

Berthed  at  Orange  for  the  next  4 years,  Ransom  recom- 
missioned 16  March  1951.  Assigned  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  she 
operated  out  of  Charleston,  Norfolk,  and  Yorktown  through 
1952.  She  then  operated  from  New  England  to  the  Caribbean 
until  decommissioned  at  Charleston  in  June  1953.  She  arrived 
at  Orange,  Tex.,  22  September  and  entered  the  Atlantic 
Reserve  Fleet.  Ransom  was  reclassified  MSF-283  on  7 Feb- 
ruary 1955,  and  moved  to  Florida  in  November  1958  where 
she  remained  until  struck  from  the  Navy  list  1 May  1962. 

Ransom  earned  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 


Ransom  B.  Fuller 

(Str. : t.  2,329;  1.  317'6";  b.  40T") 

Ransom  B.  Fuller,  a wooden  passenger  ship  built  in  1902 
by  the  New  England  Co.,  Bath,  Maine,  was  acquired  by  the 
Navy  26  November  1917  on  charter  from  the  Eastern  S.S. 
Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y.  She  served  as  a barracks  ship  at 
New  London  until  returned  to  her  owner  15  April  1918. 

Rapidan 

A river  in  Northern  Virginia. 

(AO-18:  dp.  16,800;  1.  477'10";  b.  60';  dr.  26'2"(mean); 
s.  11  k.;  cpl.  75;  cl.  Ramapo) 

Rapidan  (AO-18),  built  under  U.S.  Shipping  Board  con- 
tract, was  laid  down  2 February  1919  by  the  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va.;  launched 
25  October  1919;  authorized  for  transfer  to  the  Navy  29 
October  1921;  and  commissioned  1 January  1922,  Comdr. 
M.  P.  Nash,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Naval  Transport  Service,  Rapidan  re- 
mained in  commission  for  only  6 months,  most  of  which  was 
spent  at  Norfolk.  Ordered  inactivated  in  March,  Rapidan 
decommissioned  22  June  1922  and  was  berthed  with  the  James 
River  Group,  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet,  until  recommissioned  22 
January  1940,  Lt.  Comdr.  J.  B.  Mallard  in  command. 

For  the  18  months  following  her  second  commissioning, 
Rapidan  carried  fuel  from  the  Texas  oil  ports  to  ships  and 
stations  in  the  Caribbean  and  along  the  U.S.  Atlantic  coast. 
Between  September  1941  and  November  1942,  she  supplied 
petroleum  products  to  Atlantic  Fleet  units  at  Halifax, 
Argentia,  Reykjavik,  Hvalfjordur,  and  various  ports  in  Green- 
land. Then,  after  overhaul,  she  served  as  escort  oiler  on  a 
convoy  to  Casablanca.  On  her  return  to  New  York,  in  early 
February  1943,  Rapidan  resumed  operations  off  the  northeast 
coast,  steaming  between  New  York,  Boston,  Portland,  and 
Argentia  until  April  when  she  got  underway  for  her  first 
Mediterranean  convoy.  Fueling  units  en  route,  she  arrived  at 
Gibraltar  24  May,  continued  on  to  Oran,  discharged  her 
cargo,  then  returned  to  the  United  States  and  coastal  opera- 
tions. In  September  she  resumed  Caribbean  operations  and 
on  the  11th  was  damaged  by  an  underwater  explosion  some 
100  yards  off  the  starboard  quarter.  Repairs  were  completed 
at  Charleston;  and,  on  the  25th,  she  resumed  her  oil  runs, 
operating  as  far  south  as  the  Netherlands  West  Indies,  and 
as  far  north  as  Argentia. 

In  March  1944  Rapidan  was  ordered  to  the  Pacific.  Tran- 


siting tne  tanama  Canal  19  March,  she  steamed  up  the  west 
coast  to  Seattle,  whence  she  carried  her  liquid  cargo  to  Kodiak, 
Cold  Bay,  Dutch  Harbor,  and  other  Aleutian  ports.  Including 
periodic  assignments  as  station  tanker  at  Attu  and  Adak,  the 
oiler  continued  on  the  Alaskan  shuttle  until  28  June  1946. 
Then,  ordered  back  to  the  east  coast,  she  transited  the  Panama 
Canal  2 August  and  on  the  11th  reported  to  the  5th  Naval 
District  for  inactivation. 

Decommissioned  17  September  1946  at  Portsmouth,  Va., 
Rapidan  was  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission  18 
September  1946  and  her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list 
29  October  1946.  On  10  September  1947  she  was  sold  to  the 
Northern  Metals  Co.  for  scrap. 


Raptdo 

(Tug:  dp.  66;  1.  96';  b.  16'4";  dr.  7'6";  s.  10  k.) 

Rapido,  a wooden  harbor  tug  built  in  1891  at  Carraca,  Spain, 
for  the  Spanish  Navy,  was  captured  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
in  1898  and  subsequently  taken  into  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Rapido  served  at  the  Cavite  Navy  Yard  throughout  her 
career.  Removed  from  service  in  1918,  Rapido  was  probably 
sold  locally  in  the  same  year. 

Rappahannock 

A river  in  Virginia. 

(Str.:  dp.  17,000;  lbp.  471'2";  b.  59'2";  dr.  26'6";  s.  11.5  k.; 
cpl.  155;  a.  1 5",  1 3") 

The  first  Rappahannock  (Id.  No.  1854)  was  launched  in 
1913  as  SS  Poinmern  by  the  Bremer-Vulcan  yards,  Vegesack, 
Germany.  A North  German  Lloyd  Line  ship,  Pommern  was 
voluntarily  interned  in  the  United  States  at  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  I in  Europe  and  was  seized  when  America  entered 
the  war.  She  was  then  assigned  to  the  Navy  by  the  U.S. 
Shipping  Board;  converted;  delivered  to  the  Navy  7 December 
1917 ; renamed  Rappahannock ; and  commissioned  8 December 
1917. 

Assigned  to  the  Naval  Overseas  Transportation  Service  as 
an  animal  transport,  Rappahannock  completed  her  fourth 
transatlantic  run  to  France  on  16  November  1918,  5 days  after 
the  Armistice.  Remaining  in  NOTS  until  transferred  to  Train, 
Atlantic  Fleet  on  4 February  1919,  she  completed  one  more 
round-trip  from  New  York  to  Europe  before  being  assigned 
temporary  reserve  status  at  Portsmouth  in  the  summer  of 
1919.  She  was  returned  to  active  status  in  June  1922  with  the 
designation  AF-6  and,  for  the  next  234  years,  carried  cargo  for 
both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Fleets. 

Rappahannock  decommissioned  10  December  1924  and 
remained  in  reserve  at  Mare  Island  until  struck  from  the  Navy 
list  19  July  1933.  She  was  sold  to  the  Luckenbach  S.S.  Co., 
New  York  City  on  5 October  1933;  was  renamed  SS  William 
Luckenbach ; and  operated  under  that  name  through  World 
W ar  II.  Sold  to  an  Italian  firm  in  November  1946,  she  con- 
tinued her  merchant  service  under  the  Italian  flag  through  the 
end  of  the  decade. 


Rappahannock  (AOG-2)  was  renamed  Kern  ( q.v .)  on  18 
July  1942. 

Raritan 

A river  in  New  Jersey. 

I 

(Fr:  t,  1,726;  lbp.  174C0";  b.  45';  dr.  22'8";  dph.  14'4"; 
a.  44  guns) 

The  first  Raritan,  a frigate  built  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard,  was  laid  down  in  1820  and  launched  13  June  1843, 
sponsored  by  Comdr.  Frederick  Engle. 

On  20  February  1844  the  frigate,  commanded  by  Capt. 
Francis  H.  Gregory,  cleared  New  York  Harbor  and  sailed  for 
the  South  Atlantic  where  she  served  as  Commodore  Daniel 
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USS  Rappahannock  (AF-6)  in  1924  off  Pensacola  in  an  aerial  view  showing  off  her  merchant  lines,  cargo-handling  gear,  and 
extensive  array  of  ship’s  boats.  Store  ships  have  extensive  refrigerated-stowage  space  for  fresh  provisions  for  the  fleet,  and 
were  popularly  known  as  “beef  boats.” 


Turner’s  flagship  until  she  returned  to  the  United  States  in 
November  1845. 

Based  at  Pensacola,  Raritan  then  operated  with  the  Home 
Squadron  as  it  blockaded  the  east  coast  of  Mexico  and  sup- 
ported Army  forces  during  the  war  with  Mexico.  As  Com- 
modore David  Connor’s  flagship,  she  joined  Potomac  in 
landing  500  men  at  Point  Isabel  to  reinforce  that  military 
depot  in  May  1846.  During  1847,  she  participated  in  the 
landings  at  Vera  Cruz  in  March;  at  Tuxpan  in  April;  and  at 
Tabasco  in  June. 

Raritan  then  retired  to  Norfolk  where  she  was  laid  up  in 
ordinary  during  1848.  Active  again  in  1849,  she  served  as 
flagship  of  the  West  Indies  Squadron,  then  as  flagship  for  the 
Home  Squadron,  and  in  1850  was  transferred  to  the  Pacific 
to  cruise  between  Panama  and  Cape  Horn  and  as  far  west  as 
the  International  Date  Line.  Arriving  at  Valparaiso  in  June 
1851,  she  operated  out  of  that  port  until  October  1852  when 
she  got  underway  to  return  to  the  United  States.  On  her 
arrival  home,  she  was  again  laid  up,  in  ordinary,  at  Norfolk. 
Raritan  remained  there  until  destroyed,  20  April  1861,  by 
Union  forces  as  they  evacuated  the  navy  yard. 

II 

(WYT-93 : dp.  370;  1.  110';  b.  27';  dr.  11';  s.  11.2  k.) 

Raritan,  a harbor  tug  built  for  the  Coast  Guard  by  Defoe 
Boat  Works,  Bay  City,  Mich.,  was  launched  23  March  1939. 
After  commissioning,  the  ship  was  assigned  harbor  duties  at 
Boston,  Mass. 

Executive  Order  8929  of  1 November  1941  transferred  the 
entire  Coast  Guard  to  the  Navy.  Raritan  continued  duty  in  the 
Boston  Harbor  area  through  the  end  of  the  war.  After  the 
Coast  Guard  was  returned  to  the  Treasury  Department  on 
1 January  1946  in  accordance  with  Executive  Order  9666,  the 
tug  continued  to  operate  in  Boston  Harbor.  She  subsequently 


was  transferred  to  Portsmouth,  Va.,  and  in  1962  she  was 
assigned  to  the  Great  Lakes. 

Ill 

(LSM-540:  dp.  1,095  (f.);l.  203'6'';  b.  34'6";  dr.  8'4'';s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  59;  a.  2 40mm.,  8 20mm.;  cl.  LSM-1) 

The  third  Raritan  was  laid  down  10  May  1945  as  LSM-540 
by  Brown  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Houston,  Tex. ; launched  in  August 
1945;  and  commissioned  on  6 December  1945. 

LSM-540  was  placed  out  of  commission  in  March  1946, 
and  berthed  at  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  as  a unit  of  the 
Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet.  Recommissioned  in  August  1957,  she 
was  homeported  at  Miami,  Fla.  She  was  named  Raritan  14 
October  1959,  but  was  decommissioned  at  Norfolk  1 December 
1959  and  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  1 January  1960. 

Rasher 

A vermilion  colored  rockfish  or  scorpionfish  found  along 
the  California  coast. 

(SS-269 : dp.  1,526  (surf.),  2,424  (subm.);  1.  311'9";  b.  27'3"; 
dr.  19'3";  s.  20.25  k.  (surf.),  8.75  k.  (subm.) ; cpl.  60;  a.  1 3'', 
2 .50  cal.,  2 .30  cal.,  10  21"  tt.;  cl.  Gato ) 

Rasher  (SS-269),  an  attack  submarine,  was  laid  down  4 
May  1942  by  Manitowoc  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Manitowoc, 
Wise.;  launched  20  December  1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  G.  C. 
Weaver;  and  commissioned  8 June  1943,  Corndr.  E.  S. 
Hutchinson  in  command. 

Following  builder’s  trials  in  Lake  Michigan,  Rasher  was 
decommissioned  and  towed  down  the  Mississippi  on  a floating 
dry  dock.  After  recommissioning  and  fitting  out  in  New 
Orleans,  the  new  submarine  trained  in  the  Bay  of  Panama, 
departed  Balboa  8 August  1943,  and  arrived  at  Brisbane, 
Australia,  on  1 1 September. 
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On  her  first  war  patrol,  24  September  through  24  November 
1943,  Rasher  operated  in  the  Makassar  Strait-Celebes  Sea 
area,  and  sank  the  passenger-cargo  ship  Kogane  Maru  in  a 
submerged  attack  at  dawn  on  9 October.  Four  days  later,  off 
Ambon  Harbor,  she  spotted  a convoy  of  four  merchantmen 
escorted  by  two  destroyers  and  a “Pete”  seaplane,  fired  two 
salvoes  of  three  torpedoes  each,  and  crash  dived  to  avoid  the 
destroyers,  and  bombs  from  the  scout  plane.  Freighter  Kenkoku 
Maru  broke  up  and  sank,  while  the  escorts  struck  back  in  a 
vigorous  but  vain  counterattack.  On  the  afternoon  of  31 
October,  while  patrolling  the  shipping  lanes  off  the  Borneo 
coast,  Rasher  commenced  trailing  tanker  Koryo  Man,  but 
because  of  a patrolling  float  plane,  was  unable  to  attack  until 
night.  Rasher  then  surfaced,  attacked  and  sent  the  tanker  to 
the  bottom  after  a t hunderous  explosion  of  exploding  torpedoes 
and  gasoline. 

The  submarine’s  next  victim  was  tanker  Tango  Maru, 
which  lost  her  stern  to  a spread  of  three  torpedoes  on  the 
afternoon  of  8 November.  Rasher  escaped  the  escorts  by  diving 
deep  and  silently  slipping  away.  A midnight  attack  on  a second 
convoy  off  Mangkalihat  resulted  in  hit  on  a tanker,  but 
vigorous  countermeasures  by  enemy  destroyers  prevented  any 
assessment  of  damage.  Rasher  escaped  the  enemy  surface  craft 
and,  her  torpedoes  expended,  headed  home  and  arrived  at 
Fremantle  on  24  November. 

Following  refit,  Rasher  commenced  her  second  war  patrol 
on  19  December  1943  and  stalked  Japanese  shipping  in  the 
South  China  Sea  off  Borneo.  When  she  attacked  a three-tanker 
convoy  on  the  night  of  4 January  1944,  her  first  torpedo 
exploded  prematurely.  A wild  melee  ensued,  with  tankers 
scattering  and  escorts  racing  about,  firing  in  all  directions. 
Rasher  was  pursuing  Hakko  Maru  when  the  tanker  exploded 
from  a torpedo  from  Bluefish  (SS— 222) . Rasher  fired  at  a second 
target  while  submerged,  and  heard  the  explosions  rip  into  the 
tanker’s  hull,  but  was  unable  to  confirm  a sinking.  She  pursued 
the  third  tanker,  firing  a spread  of  four  fish  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  5th.  A mushroom  of  fire  arose  as  the  last  two 
torpedoes  struck,  and  Kiyo  Maru  sank,  leaving  only  an  oil 
slick  and  scattered  debris.  During  the  patrol,  Rasher  planted 
mines  off  the  approaches  to  Saigon  harbor.  Prematurely 
exploding  torpedoes  and  vigilant  escorts  frustrated  her  attacks 
on  convoys  on  11  and  17  January.  A week  later  she  returned 
to  Fremantle. 

Rasher’s  third  war  patrol  from  19  February  to  4 April  1944, 
was  conducted  in  the  Java-Celebes  Sea  area.  On  25  February 
she  attacked  a Japanese  convoy  off  Bali,  sinking  cargo  ships 
Tango  Maru  and  Ryusei  Maru.  Then,  after  transiting 
Makassar  Strait  into  the  Celebes  Sea,  she  destroyed  cargo 
ship  Nattai  Maru  on  3 March.  En  route  home,  she  met 
Niehinan  Maru  on  27  March,  and  sent  the  2, 750-ton  freighter 
to  Davy  Jones’s  Locker. 

Rasher  returned  to  Makassar  Strait-Celebes  Sea  area  for  her 
fourth  patrol,  from  30  April  to  23  June.  On  11  May,  she 
torpedoed  and  sank  the  freighter  Choi  Maru.  Next  to  go  down 
were  the  converted  gunboat  Anshu  Maru  on  29  May  and  the 
tanker  Shioya  Maru  in  the  Celebes  Sea  off  Manado  8 June. 
Six  days  later,  the  cargo  ship  Koan  Maru  went  to  the  bottom, 
after  taking  a spread  of  torpedoes  aft  and  capsizing. 

Her  fifth  patrol,  from  22  July  to  3 September,  was  spent 
largely  with  Bluefish  (SS-222)  in  the  South  China  Sea  west  of 
Luzon.  South  of  Scarborough  Shoal,  Rasher  fired  a spread  of 
five  torpedoes  at  the  largest  ship  in  a three-ship  convoy. 
Diving  to  avoid  being  rammed,  Rasher  heard  the  sounds  of  a 
ship  breaking  up  as  the  Shiroganesan  Maru  went  down.  On  the 
dark  stormy  night  of  18  August,  Rasher’s  radar  picked  up  a 
large  convoy,  protected  by  destroyers  and  air  cover.  The 
first  target,  Teiyo  Maru,  a tanker  loaded  with  gasoline,  ex- 
ploded into  a column  of  flame  1,000  feet  high,  with  parts  of 
the  ship  being  blown  500  yards  from  the  flaming  hulk.  The 
escorts  fired  wildly  and  laid  depth  charge  patterns  2 miles 
astern  of  Rasher.  The  submarine  fired  a second  spread  of 
“tin  fish,”  sinking  the  cargo-transport  Eishin  Maru  and 
scoring  hits  on  a second  vessel.  Rasher  resumed  the  attack  on 
the  shattered  convoy,  sinking  transport  Teia  Maru  and 
carrier  Taiyo.  Bluefish  intercepted  the  remaining  ships, 
sinking  two  tankers.  Spadefish  (SS-411)  joined  the  wolfpack 
and  scored  hits  on  two  of  the  surviving  transports.  All  tor- 
pedoes expended,  Rasher  set  course  for  Midway,  thence  pro- 
ceeded via  Hawaii  to  San  Francisco,  arriving  Hunter’s  Point 
Naval  Shipyard  on  11  September  for  overhaul. 


Rasher  departed  San  Francisco  on  20  December  1944, 
arriving  at  Midway  via  Pearl  Harbor  in  early  January  1945. 
Her  sixth  patrol,  as  a unit  of  a wolfpack  with  Pilotfish 
(SS-386)  and  Finback  (SS-230),  commenced  on  29  January, 
and  was  conducted  in  the  southern  sector  of  the  East  China 
Sea.  However,  no  suitable  targets  were  found,  only  small 
patrol  craft,  hospital  ships,  and  ubiquitous  patrol  aircraft. 
The  patrol  ended  on  16  March  1945  at  Guam. 

Her  seventh  patrol,  17  April  to  29  May  1945,  was  little 
more  rewarding.  On  lifeguard  station  off  Honshu,  she  riddled 
two  small  craft  with  gunfire.  No  aircraft  came  down  in  her 
area,  and  she  returned  to  Midway  on  29  May. 

Rasher  departed  Midway  23  June  1945  to  take  lifeguard 
station  off  southern  Formosa.  No  Allied  planes  were  downed  in 
her  area  before  orders  arrived  to  proceed  to  the  Gulf  of  Siam. 
While  she  was  en  route  the  war  ended,  and  Rasher  returned  to 
the  Philippines.  She  departed  Subic  Bay  on  31  August, 
arriving  New  York  on  6 October,  via  Pearl  Harbor  and  the 
Panama  Canal.  Following  deactivation  overhaul,  she  was 
decommissioned  22  June  1946  and  was  placed  in  the  Atlantic 
Reserve  Fleet  at  New  London,  Conn. 

She  was  placed  in  commission  in  reserve  at  Philadelphia 
Naval  Shipyard  14  Dec  1951,  Lt.  V.  D.  Ely  in  command. 
After  being  reclassified  as  a radar  picket  submarine,  SSR-269, 
she  commenced  conversion  which  continued  after  she  de- 
commissioned 28  May  1952.  After  extensive  hull  and  interior 
alterations  at  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  she  was  recom- 
missioned 22  July  1953,  Lt.  Comdr.  R.  W.  Stecher  in  com- 
mand. She  departed  New  London  on  12  November,  arriving 
San  Diego  17  December  via  Guantanamo  Bay  and  the  Pan- 
ama Canal. 

The  following  2 years  were  spent  off  the  west  coast  in 
operations  from  Washington  to  Acapulco.  On  4 January  1956, 
she  deployed  to  the  7th  Fleet,  where  she  operated  with  U.S. 
and  SEATO  naval  units.  She  returned  to  San  Diego  3 July 
1956.  Prior  to  and  following  a second  WestPac  deployment 
from  4 March  to  4 September  1958,  SSR-269  served  in  Fleet 
exercises  as  an  early  warning  ship,  and  in  ASW  training 
operations. 

On  28  December  1959,  Rasher  departed  the  continental 
United  States  for  the  Far  East.  While  attached  to  the  7th 
Fleet,  she  participated  in  exercise  “Blue  Star,”  a large-scale 
American-Nationalist  Chinese  amphibious  exercise.  In  May 
1960,  she  took  part  in  the  Black  Ship  Festival  at  Shimoda, 
Japan,  commemorating  Admiral  Perry’s  landing.  She  returned 
to  San  Diego  on  20  June  1960. 

Rasher  was  reclassified  as  an  auxiliary  submarine,  AGSS- 
269,  on  1 July  1960,  with  conversion  being  accomplished  at 
Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard.  Involved  in  maintaining  fleet 
readiness  until  mid-August  1962  when  she  deployed  to  West- 
Pac, Rasher  continued  to  exhibit  her  usual  high  standards  of 
performance.  She  returned  to  San  Diego  on  15  February  1963, 
and  was  overhauled  that  summer. 

During  the  next  year,  AGSS-269  was  engaged  in  strike 
exercises  involving  other  American  and  Canadian  ships.  Her 
next  deployment,  beginning  on  3 August  1964,  involved 
support  of  7th  Fleet  operations  off  Vietnam,  as  well  as'ASW 
exercises  with  SEATO  allies. 

After  returning  to  San  Diego  on  5 February  1965,  she  had 
ASW  and  amphibious  training.  Her  next  WestPac  deploy- 
ment, from  3 January  to  17  July  1966,  included  amphibious 
and  ASW  training  support  for  Republic  of  Korea,  Nationalist 
Chinese,  and  Thai  units,  as  well  as  operations  with  the  7th 
Fleet  off  Vietnam. 

Rasher  spent  the  remainder  of  her  commissioned  career 
providing  training  services  off  the  coast  of  California  to  UDT 
and  ASW  units.  She  was  decommissioned  27  May  1967,  and 
later  was  towed  to  Portland,  Oreg.,  where  she  served  as  a 
training  submarine  for  Naval  reservists  until  struck  from  the 
Navy  list,  20  December  1971. 

Rasher  was  awarded  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation  for 
outstanding  performance  in  combat  during  World  War  II 
patrols  1,  3,  4,  and  5.  She  received  seven  battle  stars  in  World 
War  II  service,  and  two  battle  stars  for  service  off  Vietnam. 


Rathburne 

An  incorrect  spelling  of  the  name  Rathbun,  also  spelled 
Rathbourne,  Rathburn,  or  Rathbon. 
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VSS  Rathbume  (DD-113)  passes  a battleship  anchored  in  San  Diego  Bay.  She  is  followed  in  the  distance  by  Dent 

(DD-116) . 


John  Peck  Rathbun  served  in  the  Continental  Navy 
from  its  beginning.  As  a lieutenant  in  Providence,  he  par- 
ticipated in  an  attack  on  New  Providence  in  1776.  When 
John  Paul  Jones  took  command,  he  remained  in  Provi- 
dence, then  went  with  Jones  to  Alfred.  Promoted  to 
captain  of  the  sloop  Providence  in  April  1777,  he  took  his 
ship  back  to  the  Bahamas,  and  on  the  night  of  27  January 
1778,  sent  a small  landing  party  of  marines  ashore  at  New 
Providence.  They  captured  Forts  Nassau  and  Montague 
without  bloodshed.  On  the  28th,  Rathbun  brought 
Providence  into  Nassau  harbor.  Before  departing  on  the 
morning  of  the  30th,  he  and  his  crew  had  taken  two  sloops 
and  a brig,  Mary;  released  American  prisoners;  dis- 
mantled the  fortifications ; and  acquired  badly  needed 
small  arms,  ammunition,  and  powder. 

In  1779  he  assumed  command  of  the  frigate  Queen  of 
France  and  in  July  cruised  off  Newfoundland  with 
Providence  and  Ranger.  On  the  16th  the  ships  sighted  a 
convoy  bound  for  Britain.  Fog  closed  in,  but  when  it  lifted, 
Queen  of  France  was  next  to  a merchantman  whose  crew 
mistook  the  American  for  a British  escort  vessel.  Rathbun 
took  advantage  of  the  situation,  exploited  the  mistake  in 
identity,  and  captured  the  ship.  Ranger  and  Providence 
followed  suit.  Ten  more  ships  were  cut  out  of  the  convoy, 
their  total  value  approaching  $1  million. 

In  1780  Rathbun  took  Queen  of  France  south  in  Com- 
modore Whipple’s  force  to  bolster  the  defenses  of  Charles- 
ton, S.C.  There,  with  smaller  ships,  she  was  stationed  in 
the  Ashley  River  to  prevent  British  forces  under  Corn- 
wallis from  crossing  and  attacking  the  city.  As  the  Amer- 
ican position  weakened,  Queen  of  France's  guns  were  re- 
moved and  she  was  sunk  as  a block  ship.  Her  crew  then 
went  ashore  and  Rathbun  served  as  an  artilleryman  until 
the  city  fell  in  May  1781. 

Taken  prisoner  at  the  fall  of  Charleston,  Rathbun  and 
the  other  American  captains  were  paroled  and  allowed  to 
return  to  New  England.  There  he  found  that  the  Conti- 
nental Navy  had  dwindled  and  that  no  commands  were 
available.  Thereupon,  Rathbun,  a true  patriot,  secured  a 
commission  from  Congress  on  4 August  1781  to  command 
the  Massachusetts  privateer  brig  Wexford.  About  two 


weeks  later,  he  set  sail  from  Boston  bound  for  St.  Georges 
Channel  and,  within  another  six  weeks  reached  the  coast 
of  Ireland.  There,  less  than  100  miles  from  Cape  Clear,  he 
ran  afoul  of  the  32-gun  frigate  HMS  Recovery.  Following 
a 24-hour  chase  during  which  HMS  Recovery  fired  at  least 
one  broadside,  Rathbun  and  his  ship  were  captured  by  the 
British  warship.  Incarcerated  first  at  Kinsale  Prison  near 
Cork  in  Ireland,  Rathbun  was  later  transferred  to  Mills 
Prison  in  Plymouth,  England,  where  he  died  on  20  June 
1782. 

I 

(Destroyer No.  113: dp.  1,060  ;1.314'5"  ;b.31'  ;dr,12' ;s.35k. ; 
cpl.  133 ; a.  4 4",  2 3",  12  21"  tt. ; cl.  Wickes ) 

The  first  Rathbume  was  laid  down  12  July  1917  by 
William  Cramp  & Sons’  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; launched 
27  December  1917 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Malinda  B.  Mull ; 
and  commissioned  24  June  1918,  Comdr.  Ward  R.  Wortman 
in  command. 

During  the  final  months  of  World  War  I,  July  to  Novem- 
ber 1918,  Rathbume  escorted  coastal  convoys  from  the 
mid-Atlantic  seaboard  as  far  north  as  Halifax  and  oceanic 
convoys  to  the  Azores.  Completing  her  last  convoy  at  New 
York  27  November,  she  remained  there  until  the  new  year, 
1919,  then  sailed  south  to  Cuba  for  winter  maneuvers. 
With  the  spring,  she  again  crossed  the  Atlantic,  operated 
from  Brest  during  May  and  June,  and  returned  to  New 
York  in  July.  In  August  she  was  transferred  to  the 
Pacific  Fleet.  West  coast  operations  occupied  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year,  while  the  first  half  of  1920  was  spent 
in  overhaul  at  Puget  Sound.  Designated  DD-113  in  July, 
she  cruised  the  waters  off  Washington  and  in  the  Gulf  of 
Alaska  from  August  1920  until  January  1921,  then  shifted 
south  for  operations  off  California. 

In  July  she  headed  west  and  in  late  August  arrived 
at  Cavite  to  join  the  Asiatic  Fleet  Based  there  for 
almost  a year,  she  departed  the  Philippines  on  15 
July  1922,  cruised  off  the  China  coast  into  August 
and  on  the  30th  of  that  month  sailed  from  Nagasaki 
en  route  to  Midway,  Pear  Harbor,  and  San  Francisco. 
Arriving  at  the  latter  2 October,  she  soon  shifted  to 
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San  Diego,  where  she  decommissioned  12  February  1923  and 
was  berthed  with  the  reserve  fleet  until  1930. 

Recommissioned  8 February  1930,  Rathburne  remained  in 
the  eastern  Pacific,  engaged  in  exercises  including  fleet 
problems  involved  with  strategic  scouting,  tracking,  attacking, 
and  defense  of  convoys  and  the  defense  of  the  west  coast, 
through  1933.  In  the  spring  of  1934,  she  departed  San  Diego 
for  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  Caribbean  for  Fleet  Problem 
XV,  a three-phased  problem  involving  the  attack  and  defense 
of  the  Canal;  the  capture  of  advanced  bases;  and  fleet  action. 
A cruise  along  the  east  coast  followed  and  in  the  fall  she 
returned  to  San  Diego. 

Two  years  later  she  was  transferred  to  the  West  Coast 
Sound  Training  Squadron;  and,  until  the  spring  of  1944,  she 
was  used  primarily  as  a schoolship. 

On  25  April  1944  she  departed  San  Diego  for  Puget  Sound 
and  conversion  to  a high-speed  transport.  Reclassified  APD-25 
on  20  May,  she  returned  to  San  Diego  in  June;  underwent 
amphibious  training;  and  in  July  steamed  for  Hawaii.  During 
late  July  and  early  August  she  trained  with  underwater 
demolition  teams  (UDT).  On  10  August  UDT  10  reported 
aboard,  and  on  the  12th  Rathburne  continued  west. 

After  rehearsals  in  the  Solomons,  Rathburne  sortied  from 
Purvis  Bay  with  TG  32.5  on  6 September.  Six  days  later  she 
arrived  off  the  Palaus  to  begin  her  first  combat  operations,  the 
Peleliu  and  Angaur  preinvasion  bombardment  and  mine- 
sweeping operations.  On  the  14th  she  debarked  UDT  10, 
supported  them  with  gunfire  as  they  cleared  the  approaches 
to  the  Angaur  beaches,  and  reembarked  them  on  the  15th. 
Rathburne  resumed  covering  fire,  for  UDT  8,  after  reembarking 
UDT  10,  then  on  the  16th  took  up  screening  duties.  On  the 
19th  she  departed  Angaur  and  headed  for  Ulithi,  where 
UDT  10  reconnoitered  the  Falalop  and  Asor  beaches,  be- 
ginning on  the  21st.  By  the  23d  the  atoll  had  been  occupied  and 
Rathburne  moved  south,  to  New  Guinea  and  the  Admiralties, 
to  prepare  for  the  invasion  of  Leyte. 

On  18  October  the  APD  entered  Leyte  Gulf.  On  the  19th, 
UDT  10  went  ashore  on  Red  Beach  in  the  northern  assault 
area  between  Palo  and  San  Ricardo.  Through  the  morning 
Rathburne  provided  covering  fire  and  shortly  after  noon 
pulled  the  team  off  the  beach.  On  the  20th,  she  covered  the 
landings,  then  shifted  to  fire  support  off  the  Dulag  beaches. 
Detached,  soon  after  her  arrival,  she  began  messenger  and 
passenger  runs  between  the  northern  and  southern  transport 
areas. 

The  next  day  she  transited  Surigao  Strait  en  route  to  Kossol 
Roads,  the  Admiralties,  the  Solomons,  and  New  Caledonia. 
At  the  end  of  November  she  steamed  west,  for  New  Guinea. 
During  December  she  prepared  for  the  Luzon  offensive.  On 
the  27th  she  sailed  for  Lingayen  Gulf. 

Assigned  to  TU  77.2.1,  the  San  Fabian  fire  support  group, 
she  acted  as  part  of  the  antiaircraft  screen  en  route  and 
splashed  two  enemy  planes  on  5 January  1945.  On  the  6th  she 
was  in  Lingayen  Gulf,  screening  larger  ships  bombarding  the 
assault  area.  On  the  7th,  she  landed  UDT  10  on  Blue  Beach 
and  covered  them  as  they  reconnoitered  the  area  to  destroy 
natural  and  manmade  obstacles.  On  the  8th  she  resumed 
bombardment  activities. 

On  the  9th,  troops  went  ashore,  and  from  then  until  the 
11th,  Rathburne  alternated  fire  support  duty  with  patrols  in 
the  transport  area.  On  the  11th,  she  got  underway  for  Leyte, 
but  14  days  later  headed  back  to  Luzon  to  provide  support 
during  the  push  against  Manila.  UDT  10,  disembarked  on  the 
29th,  reported  no  opposition  at  San  Narciso,  but  Rathburne 
remained  in  the  area  until  after  the  landings. 

By  3 February  Rathburne  was  back  in  San  Pedro  Bay, 
whence,  on  the  4th,  she  sailed  for  Saipan.  From  Saipan,  she 
carried  mail  to  Iwo  Jima  in  early  March,  then  at  midmonth 
she  returned  to  the  Bonin-Volcano  area  for  antisubmarine 
patrol  duty.  On  the  22d,  she  departed  the  area;  transported 
POW’s  to  Guam;  and  prepared  for  duty  off  Okinawa. 

Escorting  LST  Group  91  en  route,  Rathburne  arrived  at 
Kerama  Retto  on  18  April.  On  the  19th,  she  shifted  to  the 
Hagushi  anchorage  and  took  up  screening  and  escort  duty. 

On  the  evening  of  the  27th  she  was  on  patrol  off  Hagushi. 
Air  alerts  had  been  called  throughout  the  day.  At  about  2200 
her  radar  picked  up  an  enemy  plane  on  the  port  quarter,  3700 
yards  out  but  closing  fast. 

Increasing  speed,  changing  course,  and  antiaircraft  fire 


did  not  deter  the  kamikaze.  He  crashed  the  port  bow  on  the 
waterline.  Three  compartments  were  flooded.  Sound  gear  was 
put  out  of  commission.  Fires  broke  out  on  the  forecastle. 
But  there  were  no  casualties.  Damage  control  parties  soon 
extinguished  the  fires  and  contained  the  flooding.  Rathburne, 
slowed  to  5 knots,  made  for  Kerama  Retto. 

By  mid-May  temporary  repairs  had  been  completed  and 
she  was  underway  for  San  Diego.  Arriving  on  18  June,  she  was 
reconverted  to  a destroyer  and  reclassified  DD-113  on 
20  July. 

Still  on  the  west  coast  when  hostilities  ceased  in  mid- 
August,  Rathburne  was  ordered  to  the  east  coast  for  inactiva- 
tion. Sailing  on  29  September,  she  arrived  at  Philadelphia  on 
16  October  and  was  decommissioned  on  2 November  1945. 
Struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  the  28th,  she  was  sold  for 
scrapping  to  the  Northern  Metals  Co.,  Philadelphia,  in 
November  1946. 

Rathburne  earned  six  battle  stars  during  World  War  II. 

II 

(DE-1057 : dp.  4,064  (f.);  1.  438';  b.  47';  dr.  25';  s.  27  k.; 
cpl.  243;  a.  ASROC,  1 5",  4 tt.;  cl.  Knox ) 

The  second  Rathburne  (DE-1057)  was  laid  down  8 January 
1968  by  Lockheed  Shipbuilding  & Construction  Co.,  Seattle, 
Wash.;  launched  2 May  1969;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Charles  A. 
Bowsher;  and  commissioned  16  May  1970,  Comdr.  Richard 
B.  Evans  in  command. 

Rathburne  arrived  at  her  home  port  of  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii 
on  20  July  1970  and  spent  the  remainder  of  that  year  and  the 
first  quarter  of  the  next  engaged  in  weapons  systems’  testing 
and  various  exercises.  On  14  April  1971,  she  departed  Pearl 
Harbor  for  a six-month  WestPac  deployment,  returning  to 
Hawaii  on  27  October  for  an  extended  upkeep  period.  After 
a short  visit  to  the  west  coast  in  May  and  June  1972,  Rath- 
burne embarked  upon  her  second  tour  of  duty  in  WestPac 
31  July  1972.  She  ended  1972  and  began  1973  in  the  western 
Pacific,  off  the  coast  of  Vietnam,  and  did  not  return  to  Pearl 
Harbor  until  25  February  1973.  She  remained  in  the  Pearl 
Harbor  area  throughout  1973  and  is  still  operating  there  as  of 
January  1974. 

Raton 

A polynemoid  fish  inhabiting  semitropical  waters  off  the 
Pacific  coast  of  America. 

(SS-270:  dp.  1,526  (surf.),  2,424  (subm.);  1.  311'9";  b.  27'3"; 

dr.  19'3";  s.  20.25  k.  (surf.),  8.75  k.  (subm.);  cpl.  60; 
a.  1 3",  2 .50  cal.,  2 .30  cal.,  10  21"  tt.;  cl.  Gato) 

Raton  (SS-270),  an  attack  submarine,  was  laid  down  29  May 
1942  by  Manitowoc  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wise.; 
launched  24  January  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  C.  C.  West; 
and  commissioned  13  July  1943,  Lt.  Comdr.  J.  W.  Davis  in 
command. 

Following  training  in  Lake  Michigan  and  at  Coco  Solo,  C.Z., 
Raton  sailed  for  the  southwest  Pacific  19  September  1943,  and 
upon  arriving  at  Brisbane,  Australia,  on  16  October,  joined 
Submarine  Force,  7th  Fleet. 

From  Brisbane,  Raton  sailed  to  Tulagi,  Solomon  Islands, 
for  her  first  war  patrol,  from  20  November  to  6 December 
1943,  in  the  Bismarck  Archipelago-Solomons-New  Guinea 
area.  On  24  November,  while  patrolling  west  of  Massau, 
Raton  sighted  two  Japanese  cargo-type  ships,  with  two 
destroyers  and  a “Rufe”  float  plane.  The  submarine  trailed 
the  convoy  and  that  night  made  a torpedo  attack,  sinking  the 
Onoe  Maru.  The  excellent  countermeasures  of  the  two  escorts 
thwarted  four  attempts  to  sink  the  remaining  freighter.  On 
28  November,  she  sighted  a Rabaul  bound  convoy  of  five  cargo 
ships,  accompanied  by  two  escorts.  In  a submerged  attack, 
Raton  sank  two  ships  of  the  convoy,  the  Hokko  Maru  and 
Yuri  Maru.  After  a severe  pounding  by  the  escorts,  Raton 
escaped,  but  remained  in  the  area  for  a return  bout.  In  a night 
attack,  she  heavily  damaged  a third  freighter,  and  called  for 
assistance,  as  her  torpedos  were  nearly  expended.  Gato 
(SS-212)  arrived  and  joined  the  attack,  only  to  be  jumped  by 
the  two  Japanese  destroyers.  Raton  surfaced  and  raced  at  flank 
speed  to  draw  the  escorts  away  from  Gato,  and  succeeded, 
allowing  Gato  to  sink  Columbia  Maru. 
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After  returning  to  Milne  Bay,  New  Guinea,  for  rest  and 
refit  alongside  Fulton  (AS-11),  Raton  departed  on  her  second 
war  patrol,  from  11  December  to  25  January  1944,  for  the 
Mindanao-Celebes-Halmahera  area.  On  24  December,  the 
submarine  made  an  attack  on  four  merchantmen  and  two 
destroyers  in  Morotai  Strait,  sinking  Heiwa  Maru  and 
damaging  an  auxiliary  aircraft  carrier.  On  2 January,  she 
encountered  two  tankers,  escorted  by  a F ubuki-class  destroyer, 
northwest  of  Faland  Island  on  the  Palau  shipping  lane. 
She  scored  hits  on  one  tanker,  but  the  efficient  counter- 
measures of  the  Japanese  escorts  interrupted  the  attack. 
Raton  departed  the  patrol  area  on  19  January  and  reached 
Fremantle  on  25  January  for  refit  by  Pelias  (AS-14). 

Her  third  patrol,  from  18  February  to  14  April,  was  con- 
ducted in  the  Java  Sea,  the  Ivarimata  Strait,  and  the  South 
China  Sea.  Rasher  (SS-269)  sank  the  only  two  ships  she 
contacted. 

Her  fourth  patrol,  from  19  May  to  23  June,  in  the  South 
China  and  Java  Seas,  provided  good  hunting.  On  23  May, 
Raton  intercepted  two  small  intercoastal  freighters  north  of 
the  Tambelan  Islands,  and  sank  both  with  her  deck  gun. 
That  same  evening,  she  contacted  a fast  convoy  of  three 
transports  and  four  destroyers.  She  sank  destroyer  Iki,  and 
damaged  a transport.  On  28  May,  Raton  tracked  a Japanese 
R0-51- class  sub,  but  missed  due  to  an  unfavorable  firing 
angle.  On  6 June,  a bright  moonlit  night  brought  out  a large 
convoy  of  11  ships  with  four  destroyer-type  escorts.  One 
frigate  was  blown  apart  by  three  hits  from  a spread  of  fish 
fired  by  Raton,  but  the  submarine  received  a severe  pounding 
from  a prolonged  depth  charge  attack  before  making  her 
escape.  A boarding  party  from  the  submarine  captured  a 
small  sailing  vessel  on  13  June,  taking  11  prisoners  and 
scuttling  the  craft.  Four  days  later,  Raton  sighted  a small 
freighter,  sinking  it  with  one  torpedo,  and  rescuing  nine 
survivors.  SS-270  returned  to  Fremantle  23  June  for  upkeep 
alongside  Orion  (AS-18). 

The  fifth  patrol,  18  July  to  10  September,  conducted  in  the 
South  China  Sea  off  Luzon,  gave  Raton  only  one  victory,  a 
tanker  left  beached  off  Dasol  Bay,  Philippines,  on  4 August. 

Raton  had  better  luck  on  her  sixth  patrol,  6 October  to 
1 December,  in  the  South  China  Sea.  On  the  night  of  18 
October,  Raton  slipped  into  the  center  of  a nine-ship  convoy 
for  a surface  attack.  She  fired  both  sets  of  torpedo  tubes,  her 
bow  tubes  at  six  overlapping  targets  while  her  stern  fish  were 
fired  at  a large  freighter.  Two  ships,  Shiranesan  Maru  and 
Takai  Maru  went  down,  and  another  vessel  was  damaged.  A 
final  attack  resulted  in  damage  to  another  cargo  ship.  With 
her  torpedo  supply  running  low  and  a typhoon  approaching, 
Raton  pulled  into  Mios  Woendi,  Schouten  Islands,  for  more 
fuel  and  torpedoes  with  which  to  finish  the  patrol.  Leaving 
Mios  Woendi  27  October,  Raton  encountered  an  enemy  task 
group  of  two  heavy  cruisers  and  five  escort  vessels  on  6 


November.  In  a submerged  attack,  she  scored  three  hits  on 
a Mogami- class  cruiser,  Kumano,  but  did  not  put  the  heavy 
out  of  action.  On  the  14th,  Raton  and  Ray  (SS-271)  attacked  a 
four-ship  convoy  guarded  by  three  escorts.  In  a surface  action 
Raton  sank  Unkai  Maru  and  Kurasaki  with  four  torpedoes. 
Then,  both  submarines  fired  torpedoes  at  the  remaining 
auxiliaries  with  unconfirmed  results.  With  only  four  torpedoes 
remaining,  Raton  steamed  home,  arriving  San  Francisco 
1 December. 

On  13  March  1945,  after  an  overhaul  at  Mare  Island  Naval 
Shipyard,  Raton  headed  west  for  Pearl  Harbor  for  refresher 
training.  She  sailed  for  the  Yellow  Sea  20  April  for  her  seventh 
war  patrol.  On  2 May,  she  blew  up  a loaded  tanker,  Toryu 
Maru,  in  a night  torpedo  attack  off  Shantung  Peninsula, 
despite  gunfire  from  two  Japanese  escorts.  That  same  day, 
Raton  sank  a medium-sized  cargo  ship,  Rezikan  Maru,  in  a 
submerged  torpedo  approach.  On  16  May,  she  made  a sub- 
merged attack  on  two  transports,  sinking  the  larger  one, 
Eiju  Maru.  Raton  returned  to  Guam  25  May  for  upkeep 
alongside  Proteus  (AS-19). 

The  submarine  sailed  on  22  June  for  her  final  patrol  of 
World  War  II,  lifeguard  duty  off  Hong  Kong.  No  Allied  planes 
went  dowm  in  the  area,  and  she  made  no  enemy  contacts. 
Arriving  at  Subic  Bay  23  July  for  upkeep,  Raton  was  preparing 
for  her  next  patrol  when  the  war  ended.  On  31  August  1945, 
she  sailed  for  home,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  in  mid- 
September. 

Following  overhaul  at  Mare  Island  Shipyard,  Raton 
transited  the  Panama  Canal,  and  arrived  New  London,  Conn., 
on  12  March  1946  where  she  was  assigned  to  the  2d  Fleet. 
She  spent  the  next  2J^_  years  in  training  exercises  in  the  North 
Atlantic  and  the  Caribbean,  helping  to  maintain  America’s 
and  the  free  world’s  defense  posture  during  the  early  years  of 
the  Cold  War. 

After  being  placed  in  reserve  in  the  fall  of  1948,  Raton  was 
decommissioned  at  New  London,  Conn.,  on  11  March  1949. 
She  remained  in  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  at  New  London 
until  July  1952  when  she  was  towed  to  Philadelphia  Naval 
Shipyard  for  conversion  to  a radar  picket  submarine.  Re- 
designated SSR-270  on  18  July  1952,  she  was  recommissioned 
21  September  1953,  Lt.  Comdr.  J.  K.  Wills  in  command. 

Departing  Philadelphia  on  8 December,  she  underwent 
training  for  several  months  in  the  Norfolk  area.  Ordered  to 
the  Pacific,  she  arrived  at  San  Diego  on  7 March  1954  via 
the  Panama  Canal. 

The  submarine  spent  the  next  year  in  local  operations, 
before  departing  from  San  Diego  on  1 1 May  1955  for  a 6-month 
deployment  to  WestPac.  She  returned  to  San  Diego  on  6 
November  1955.  Prior  to  and  following  her  second  7th  Fleet 
deployment,  13  Mav-8  November  1957,  SSR-270  trained  in 
exercises  off  the  Pacific  coast. 

After  overhaul  at  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard,  from  7 


USS  Raton  (SSR-270)  as  a radar  picket  submarine  in  1955.  Her  suit  of  search  and  height-finding  radars  can  be  clearly  seen. 
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July  to  24  November  1958,  and  underway  training,  the  sub- 
marine deployed  to  the  7th  Fleet  from  early  March  1959  to 
mid-November,  participating  in  operations  with  SEATO  and 
the  Japanese  Maritime  Defense  Force. 

In  early  1960  Raton  was  engaged  in  local  operations,  in- 
cluding evaluation  of  new  sonar  concepts,  and  training  of 
UDT  personnel  in  covert  reconnaissance.  On  1 July  1960, 
Raton  was  redesignated  an  auxiliary  submarine  AGSS-270.  - 

In  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard  from  January  to  April  1961 
for  a major  overhaul,  Raton  sailed  west  for  her  fourth  7th 
Fleet  deployment  3 July  1961,  returning  to  San  Diego  19 
December.  The  year  1962  was  occupied  in  fleet  training  opera- 
tions off  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States,  providing  services 
for  air,  surface,  and  submarine  forces. 

Her  fifth  post-World  War  II  WestPac  deployment,  from 
January  to  June  1963,  included  participation  in  two  major 
ASW  exercises  with  U.S.  and  SEATO  forces.  Following  an 
overhaul  period  from  November  1963  to  early  March  1964, 
Raton  deployed  again  from  6 July  to  23  December  to  the  Far 
East,  where  she  operated  with  naval  forces  of  Thailand, 
the  Philippines,  and  the  Republic  of  China,  under  the  Military 
Assistance  Program. 

Local  fleet  and  type  operations  filled  1965  and  early  1966, 
when  Raton  once  more  followed  the  setting  sun  in  mid-April 
for  another  tour  of  duty  with  the  7th  Fleet.  While  deployed, 
Raton  exercised  with  SEATO  naval  units  in  Exercise  “Sea 
Imp.”  On  17  October  1966,  AGSS-270  returned  to  San  Diego. 

1967  was  spent  in  local  operations,  reserve  training,  and 
semiannual  overhaul.  On  20  and  21  May  1968,  Raton  served 
as  a test  ship  to  determine  that  a small  fleet  tug  could  rescue 
men  from  a sunken  submarine  resting  on  the  ocean  floor. 
Raton  commenced  her  final  WestPac  deployment  15  July 

1968,  arriving  Yokohama  7 August.  During  tier  deployment, 
AGSS-270  provided  training  services  to  7th  Fleet  and  SEATO 
units.  The  veteran  submarine  returned  to  San  Diego  20 
December  1968.  She  was  decommissioned  at  Mare  Island 
Naval  Shipyard  and  stricken  from  the  Navy  list  28  June 

1969.  The  stripped  hull  was  designated  as  a target  ship  for 
Pacific  Fleet  gunnery  exercise. 

Raton  was  awarded  six  battle  stars  for  service  in  World 
War  II 


Rattler 

A rattlesnake. 

(SwStr:  t.  165;  a.  2 30-pdr.  P.r.,  4 24-pdr.) 

Florence  Miller  (“tinclad”  gunboat  No.  1.),  a wooden  side 
wheel  steamer  built  at  Cincinnati  in  1862,  was  purchased  by 
the  Navy  there  on  11  November  1862;  renamed  Rattler  5 
December  1862;  and  commissioned  19  December  1862  at 
Cairo,  111.,  Acting  Master  Amos  Longthorne,  in  command. 

With  Rattler  in  the  lead,  sounding  as  she  went  along, 
Adm.  David  Porter’s  Mississippi  Squadron  ascended  the 
White  and  Arkansas  Rivers  to  attack  Fort  Hindman  at 
Arkansas  Post  on  10  January  1863  in  a joint  Army-Navy 
expedition  as  part  of  the  larger  campaign  against  Vicksburg, 
Miss.  While  the  other  gunboats  bombarded  Fort  Hindman, 
Rattler  closed  within  50  yards  of  the  Confederate  guns  in  an 
unsuccessful  effort  to  clear  away  a barrier  of  chevaux-de-frise 
and  was  forced  by  heavy  fire  to  return  to  station. 

The  next  day  Rattler  and  Glide  dashed  past  the  fort  to 
enfilade  the  Confederate  position ; their  guns  drove  the  Rebel 
troops  out  of  rifle  pits  allowing  Federal  troops  under  Gen. 
William  T.  Sherman  to  reach  the  fort  unopposed.  The  gun- 
boat’s cannonade  forced  the  Rebel  commander  to  surrender 
Fort  Hindman  and  some  6,500  Confederate  troops. 

Rattler  next  served  as  flagship  of  a flotilla  of  “tinclads” 
and  Army  transports  carrying  6,000  men  of  General  Sherman’s 
Corps  during  the  Yazoo  Pass  expedition,  an  abortive  attempt 
to  bypass  and  isolate  Vicksburg  by  means  of  bayous.  The 
expedition  failed  in  attacks  against  Fort  Pemberton  11-13 
March  at  the  confluence  of  the  Yalobusha  and  Tallahatchie 
Rivers.  During  the  action  Rattler  lost  one  man  killed,  and 
another  was  wounded  by  fire  from  the  riverbanks. 

After  the  success  of  the  campaign  against  Vicksburg,  4 July 
1863,  Porter’s  squadron  controlled  the  entire  Mississippi 
River  now  “unvexed  to  the  sea.”  From  12  to  20  July,  Rattler 


joined  in  raids  up  the  Red,  Black,  Tensa,  and  Ouachita 
rivers;  during  these  operations,  she  teamed  with  Manilou  to 
capture  the  Rebel  steamer  Louisville  (later  USS  Ouachita) 
on  the  Little  Red  River.  In  the  late  summer,  Rattler  patrolled 
the  Mississippi  near  Rodney,  Miss.,  below  Natchez  to  intercept 
crossing  attempts  by  Confederate  forces,  inspect  river  craft, 
and  convoy  supply  boats,  helping  to  seal  off  the  South  from 
supplies  and  manpower  west  of  the  mighty  river.  On  13 
September  1863,  Rattler’s  commanding  officer,  Acting  Master 
E.  H.  Fentress,  and  16  crewmen  were  captured  by  Rebel 
guerrillas  while  attending  church  at  Rodney.  After  this 
incident,  the  gunboat  patrolled  the  river  near  Rodney  for 
over  a year. 

On  30  December  1864,  during  a heavy  gale  near  Grand 
Gulf,  Miss.,  Rattler’s  anchor  cable  parted  and  she  was  driven 
ashore,  struck  a snag,  and  sank.  After  her  supplies  and  most 
of  her  guns  were  salvaged  she  was  abandoned.  Rebel  troops 
subsequently  set  Rattler  afire  and  destroyed  her. 

Rattlesnake 

(Brig:  t.  278;  a.  14  guns) 

Rattlesnake,  built  as  a privateer  in  Medford,  Mass.,  was 
purchased  by  the  Navy,  at  Medford,  in  1813.  She  sailed  from 
Portsmouth,  N.H.,  10  January  1814,  under  the  command  of 
Master  Commandant  John  O.  Creighton,  and,  leagued  with 
Enterprise,  cruised  the  Caribbean.  The  two  ships  took  three 
prizes  prior  to  their  separation — forced  by  a more  heavily 
gunned  British  ship — on  25  February. 

Rattlesnake,  fleeing  back  to  more  friendly  waters,  put  into 
Wilmington,  N.C.,  9 March,  but  was  soon  back  at  sea.  Opera- 
tions in  northern  waters  followed,  but  were  terminated  on 
22  June  when  the  brig,  under  the  command  of  Lt.  James 
Renshaw,  was  captured  by  the  50  gun,  British  frigate  Leander. 
The  brig  had  jettisoned  all  but  two  of  her  guns  during  the  long 
pursuit  which  preceded  her  capture  off  Cape  Sable,  the 
southern  point  of  the  island  of  the  same  name  which  lies  off 
Nova  Scotia.  Poor  weather,  however,  negated  that  possible 
slight  gain  in  speed  and  gave  the  advantage  to  the  heavier 
frigate. 

Ravager 

One  who  plunders.  A British  name. 


(AVG-24:  dp.  13,890;  1.  492'0";  b.  69'6";  dr.  25'6";  s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  646;  a.  2 5”,  20  40mm.,  27  20mm.;  cl.  Bogue ) 

Ravager  (AVG-24)  was  laid  down  as  MC  hull  240  on  11 
April  1942  by  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Tacoma, 
Wash.;  launched  16  July  1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  C.  G. 
Mitchell;  acquired  by  the  U.S.  Navy  and  transferred  to  the 
United  Kingdom  under  lend-lease  on  25  April  1943;  and 
commissioned  in  the  Royal  Navy  the  same  day. 

During  World  War  II,  HMS  Ravager  (D-70),  redesignated 
on  U.S.  Navy  records  as  CVE-24  on  15  July  1943,  operated  in 
the  Atlantic  protecting  Allied  shipping  from  German  U-boats. 
After  the  war  ended,  she  arrived  Norfolk  9 February  1946 
and  was  returned  to  the  U.S.  Navy  there  on  27  February,  the 
day  she  was  decommissioned  by  the  Royal  Navy.  Ravager 
was  sold  to  William  B.  St.  John  of  New  York  City,  1 July 
1947,  and  was  placed  in  merchant  service  as  Robin  Trent. 

Raven 

A large,  black  bird  of  the  crow  family. 

I 

(Sch.:  t.  50;  a.  1 mortar) 

The  first  Raven,  dimensions  and  builder  unknown,  was 
purchased  as  the  merchant  schooner  Mary  on  Lake  Ontario 
on  6 February  1813.  Renamed  Raven,  she  was  fitted  out  as  a 
bomb  vessel,  but  served  as  a transport  and  supply  ship  during 
the  War  of  1812.  She  was  sold  at  Sacketts  Harbor  on  15  May 
1815. 
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USS  Raven  (AM-55),  heavily  flecked  with  ice  after  early  Atlantic  trials  in  late  1940.  She  wears  an  unusual  dark  finish,  possibly 
the  dark  “ocean  gray”  color  extensively  used  into  World  War  II,  with  a prominent  hull  number  and  the  emblem  of  the  Mine 
Force.  Raven  and  her  sister  Osprey  (AM-56),  both  Navy  Yard-built  in  1939-40,  were  followed  by  the  slightly  heavier,  but 
otherwise  virtually  identical,  Auk  (AM-57)  class,  privately  built  and  powered  by  diesel-electric  plants  in  lieu  of  the  geared 
diesels  used  in  Raven.  Seventy-three  Raven-  and  Awfc-class  ships  commissioned  for  World  War  II;  eleven  more  went  to 
Britain,  while  construction  of  a further  six  ships  was  canceled.  Osprey  and  six  Auk- class  sweepers  were  war  losses.  In  this 
photo,  Raven  carries  a 3-inch  dual-purpose  gun  forward  and  another  aft.  During  the  war,  the  after  gun  was  replaced  in  these 
ships  by  combinations  of  40-millimeter  and  20-millimeter  guns,  and  simple  directors  were  installed  to  control  the  heavier 
guns.  Some  Awfc-class  ships  also  received  depth  charges. 


AM-49,  a Lapwing-c\&ss  minesweeper  to  be  built  by 
Baltimore  Dry  Dock  & Shipbuilding  Co.,  was  named  Raven, 
but  construction  of  this  ship  was  canceled  4 December  1918. 

II 

(AM-55:  dp.  1,040  (f.);  1.  220'6'';  b.  32'2'';  dr.  9'4";  s.  18  k.; 
cpl.  105 ; a.  1 3",  2 40mm. ; cl.  Raven) 

The  second  Raven  (AM-55)  was  laid  down  by  the  Norfolk 
Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth,  Va.,  28  June  1939;  launched  24 
August  1940;  sponsored  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Scott  Baker;  and 
commissioned  11  November  1940. 

Following  shakedown,  Raven  was  assigned  to  Mine  Division 
21  and  operated  out  of  Norfolk,  engaged  in  training,  patrol,  and 
escort  of  ships  to  and  from  port  until  14  March  1941.  She  then 
escorted  a convoy  to  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  and  several  convoys 
between  Norfolk  and  Newport.  She  resumed  local  operations 
out  of  Norfolk  from  23  July  1941  to  April  1942.  In  April 
1942,  serving  as  antisubmarine  screen,  she  made  runs  to 
Halifax  and  Portland,  Maine. 

She  then  extended  her  range  to  the  Canal  Zone,  and  on 
her  return  resumed  coastal  escort  runs  to  Boston,  Portland, 
and  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia.  Returning  to  Norfolk  8 July,  she 
made  three  escort  runs  to  Bermuda,  then,  in  September, 
operated  off  the  coast  of  New  England  and  the  Maritime 
Provinces. 


Back  at  Norfolk  at  the  end  of  September,  Raven  departed 
Chesapeake  Bay  23  October  in  company  with  other  U.S. 
warships  and  a convoy  and  proceeded  to  North  Africa. 
Arriving  on  8 November  1942,  she  participated  in  sweeping, 
antisubmarine,  antiaircraft,  and  landing  operations  in  support 
of  the  invasion  of  Morocco,  continuing  those  duties  until 
21  February  1943.  Raven  then  departed  African  waters  in  the 
escorting  screen  of  a Norfolk-bound  convoy. 

Arriving  14  March  she  conducted  local  patrol,  coastwise  and 
Caribbean  escort  operations  until  April  1944.  Raven  then 
departed  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  proceeded  with  other  U.S.  warships 
and  a convoy  to  England  to  prepare  for  the  invasion  of 
France. 

On  5 June  Raven  proceeded  to  her  assigned  area  off 
Normandy  and  participated  in  the  sweep  of  the  fire  control 
area  for  Utah  Beach.  From  this  time  until  August  she  was 
active  in  clearing  approach  channels  to  the  Normandy  beach- 
heads. 

In  August  1944  she  sailed  to  Oran,  thence  to  Naples,  Italy. 
From  then  until  June  1945  she  performed  sweeping  and  patrol 
duty  in  the  Straits  of  Bonifacio,  clearing  the  way  for  ships  en 
route  to  the  invasion  of  southern  France,  and  sweeping  off  the 
French  and  Italian  Riviera  and  off  Corsica.  During  the  entire 
European  operation,  including  D-day,  Raven  swept  21  German 
and  Italian  mines. 

In  June  1945,  Raven  returned  to  Norfolk,  and  after  overhaul, 
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departed  Norfolk  1 October  1945  and  proceeded  to  San  Pedro, 
Calif.,  where  she  remained  through  November.  She  arrived  at 
Portland,  Oreg.,  1 December,  but  returned  to  San  Diego  by 
the  end  of  the  month.  On  31  May  1946  Raven  was  decom- 
missioned and  placed  in  reserve  at  San  Diego.  Reclassified 
MSF-55,  7 February  1955,  she  remained  berthed  at  San 
Diego  until  struck  from  the  Navy  list  1 May  1967.  Later  that 
year  she  was  sunk  as  a target  in  deep  water  off  the  coast  of 
southern  California. 

Raven  earned  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

Raven  III 

(SP-103:  dp.  6;  1.  50';  b.  9';  dr.  2';  s.  27.7  k.;  cpl.  6;  a.  1 1-pdr.) 

Raven  III  (SP-103),  a motorboat  built  in  1916  by  Purdy 
Boat  Co.,  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  was  purchased  by  the  Navy 
from  Purdy  Boat  Co.,  14  June  1917;  delivered  28  June  1917; 
and  commissioned  5 October  1917  at  Key  West,  Fla.,  MM2c. 
Gordon  Stanford,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Soon  after  commissioning  Raven  III  was  renamed  SP-103 
and  attached  to  Section  4 of  the  7th  Naval  District  coast 
defense  force  in  World  War  I as  a patrol  craft  working  with 
the  training  facility  at  Key  West.  She  sank  accidentally  12 
September  1919  and  was  later  sold  to  Stewart  McDonald, 
Moon  Motor  Car  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Rawlins 

A county  in  northwestern  Kansas. 

(APA-226:  dp.  14,833;  1.  455';  b.  62';  dr.  28'1";  s.  17  k.; 

cpl.  536;  tr.  1,562;  a.  1 5",  12  40mm.;  cl.  Haskell ; 

T.  VC2-S-AP5) 

Rawlins  (APA-226),  built  under  Maritime  Commission 
contract  (MCV  hull  672),  was  laid  down  by  the  Kaiser  Co., 
Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash.,  10  August  1944;  launched  21  October 
1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  C.  C.  Connors;  delivered  to  the 
Maritime  Commission  10  November  1944;  acquired  by  the 
Navy  on  loan-charter  basis  and  commissioned  11  November 
1944,  Comdr.  C.  S.  Beightler  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  and  training  off  the  California  coast, 
Rawlins  put  into  San  Francisco  for  loading  and  routing  to 
South  Pacific  ports.  On  16  January  1945,  she  sailed  for  New 
Caledonia  with  miscellaneous  cargo  and  Army  replacement 
units.  After  delivery  to  Noumea,  she  continued  on  to 
Guadalcanal,  arriving  8 February  to  join  TransRon  18,  then 
rehearsing  for  operation  “Iceberg,”  the  assault  on  Okinawa. 

On  14  March  Rawlins,  with  1st  Marine  Division  units 
embarked,  got  underway  for  Ulithi  for  final  logistics  and  on 
27  March  sailed  for  the  Hagushi  beaches  on  Okinawa.  Arriving 
1 April  she  remained  until  the  5th  then  retired  to  Saipan, 
whence  she  continued  east  to  San  Francisco.  In  July  she 
returned  to  Okinawa  with  reinforcements,  then,  in  early 
August,  carried  fresh  troops  to  the  Philippines  from  the 
west  coast. 

After  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  Raivlins  ferried  occupation 
troops  to  Japan,  then  at  the  end  of  October  was  assigned  to 
transport  Army  troops  from  the  Philippines  to  San  Francisco. 
On  27  July  1946  she  terminated  her  last  “Magic  Carpet”  run 
at  Pearl  Harbor,  then  swung  south,  transited  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  on  5 August  arrived  at  Norfolk  for  inactivation. 

Navy  owned  as  of  26  May  1946,  Rawlins  decommissioned 
15  November  1946  and  was  berthed  at  Norfolk  as  a unit  of  the 
Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet.  There  for  the  next  12  years,  Rawlins 
was  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Administration  19  September 
1958  and  her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  1 October 
1958. 

Ray 

A fish,  characterized  by  a flat  body,  large  pectoral  fins, 
and  a whiplike  tail. 

I 

(SS-271 : dp.  1,526  (surf.),  2,424  (subm.);  1.  311'9";  b.  27'3"; 

dr.  19'3";  s.  20.25  k.  (surf.),  8.75  k.  (subm.);  cpl.  60;  a.  1 3", 

2 .50  cal.,  2 .30  cal.,  10  21''  tt. ; cl.  Gato) 


The  first  Ray  (SS-271),  an  attack  submarine,  was  laid 
down  20  July  1942;  launched  28  February  1943  by  Manitowoc 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wise.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Loomis;  and  commissioned  27  July  1943,  Lt.  Comdr.  B.  J. 
Harral  in  command. 

After  training  in  Lake  Michigan  until  15  August,  Ray 
arrived  Coco  Solo,  C.Z.,  via  New  Orleans  on  31  August  for 
intensive  training.  Departing  Panama  on  5 October,  she 
reached  Brisbane  on  30  October. 

Departing  Milne  Bay,  New  Guinea,  on  13  November  for 
her  first  war  patrol,  Ray  searched  the  area  north  of  the 
Bismarck  Archipelago.  On  the  New  Hanover-Truk  shipping 
lane,  she  made  radar  contact  with  a three-ship  convoy, 
escorted  by  three  patrol  craft.  Attacking  just  before  dawn, 
she  scored  three  hits  on  one  of  the  freighters.  Then,  after 
evading  the  escorts’  countermeasures,  she  followed  the  convoy 
and  sank  the  converted  gunboat  Nikkai  Maru  with  a spread  of 
torpedoes.  Before  ending  her  patrol  in  December,  Ray  twice 
unsuccessfully  attacked  another  convoy. 

Ray’s  second  patrol,  11  December  1943  to  12  January  1944, 
was  in  the  Celebes-Ambon-Timor  area.  Near  midnight  on 
26  December  she  sighted  an  unescorted  tanker  standing  out 
from  Tioro  Stait.  When  the  enemy  ship  reached  open 
water,  Ray  fired  a spread  of  torpedoes  which  stopped  Kyoko 
Maru  dead  in  the  water  and  sent  a huge  mushroom  of  flame 
into  the  night  sky  as  the  target  disintegrated.  On  1 January 
1944,  SS-271  intercepted  two  ships  with  escorts  in  the  mouth 
of  Ambon  Bay,  Java,  and  sank  converted  gunboat  Olcuyo 
Maru  with  three  hits.  The  accompanying  cargo  ship  tried  to 
ram  the  submarine;  and  a combined  aerial  attack  by  patrol 
bombers  and  a sustained  depth  charge  attack  forced  Ray  to 
run  deep.  Three  days  later,  following  an  unsuccessful  attack 
on  two  cargo  ships  escorted  by  a Chidori-class  destroyer,  Ray 
returned  to  Fremantle. 

The  third  patrol,  6 February  to  27  March,  in  the  South 
China  and  Java  Seas  included  the  laying  of  a minefield  off 
Saigon,  Indochina,  on  22  February.  On  the  evening  of  2 
March,  Ray  intercepted  a nine-ship  convoy;  and  early  on  the 
3d  came  within  firing  range.  A spread  of  four  torpedoes 
damaged  a tanker,  but  Bluefish  (SS-222)  crossed  Ray’s  line 
of  fire  preventing  a coup  de  grace.  On  18  March  Ray  inter- 
cepted two  Chidori-c\ass  destroyers  and  a patrol  craft,  fired 
six  torpedoes,  and  dived  deep.  The  submarine’s  crew  heard  an 
explosion.  An  intense  depth  charge  attack  followed.  Ray 
escaped  after  sunset.  The  submarine  ended  her  patrol  at 
Fremantle. 

SS-271  departed  Fremantle  on  23  April  for  her  fourth 
patrol.  Her  hunting  ground  was  the  Davao  Gulf-Molucca 
Passage  area.  On  the  afternoon  of  21  May,  she  spotted  a nine- 
ship  convoy  escorted  by  surface  ships  and  seaplanes.  Ray 
surfaced  that  night,  pursued  the  convoy,  and  attacked  early 
the  next  morning.  She  fired  six  “fish”  at  a large  transport 
and  an  overlapping  smaller  cargo  vessel  sinking  transport 
Tempei  Maru  and  causing  undetermined  damage  to  the 
freighter.  A spread  fired  from  Ray’s  stern  tubes  resulted  in 
hits  on  a tanker,  and  possibly  a minelayer.  During  the  ensuing 
confusion,  Ray  escaped  by  running  at  flank  speed  on  the 
surface.  Overtaking  the  disorganized  convoy,  during  a 
tropical  squall  the  next  day,  Ray  fired  on  two  radar  contacts, 
scoring  hits.  When  the  weather  cleared,  Ray  saw  one  ship 
whose  stack  was  going  under  and  whose  bow  was  rising  from 
the  water.  The  second  was  enveloped  in  a cloud  of  smoke  and 
her  decks  awash.  Ray  dived  deep  to  escape  Japanese  patrol 
aircraft,  and  the  sinking  was  never  confirmed  bv  captured 
records.  As  no  further  suitable  contacts  were  found,  the 
submarine  returned  to  Fremantle,  arriving  on  14  June. 

Her  fifth  patrol,  9 July  to  31  August  1944,  in  the  South 
China  Sea  and  off  the  Philippines,  drew  blood  on  18  July  when 
Ray  sank  the  tanker  Janbi  Maru.  During  the  engagement,  the 
submarine  fired  22  torpedoes  during  six  separate  runs  on  the 
tanker  which  fired  at  Ray  with  her  deck  gun.  Ray  returned  to 
Fremantle  to  reload,  before  returning  to  sea  on  28  July.  At 
the  south  entrance  to  Makassar  Strait,  SS-271  intercepted  a 
>.  envoy  of  three  ships  and  sank  the  cargo  ship  Koshu  Maru. 
Nine  days  later,  she  scored  damaging  hits  on  a transport  and 
sank  cargo  ship  Zuisho  Maru.  On  18  August,  off  northern 
Balabac  Strait,  Philippines,  Ray  closed  a large  convoy  pro- 
tected by  surface  escorts  and  planes,  fired  six  “tin  fish”  at  a 
tanker,  and  dived  as  a destroyer  raced  in  to  counterattack. 
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Heavy  explosions  were  heard,  and  a 23^-hour  depth  charge 
pounding  followed.  During  the  action,  Ray  heard  another 
violent  explosion  and  the  sounds  of  a ship  breaking  up,  as  the 
tanker  Nansei  Maru  went  down.  The  submarine  surfaced  that 
evening  and  pursued  the  convoy  into  Palawan  Bay.  Air  cover 
prevented  a daylight  attack,  but  the  wolfpack  of  Ray,  Harder 
(SS-257),  and  Haddo  (SS-255)  waited  for  the  ships  to  come 
out.  Ray  fired  her  four  remaining  torpedoes  at  a passenger- 
cargo  ship.  Three  fish  missed,  but  the  fourth  hit  the  Taketoyo 
Maru  amidships.  The  escorts  forced  Ray  to  dive,  but  she  heard 
the  7,000  ton  cargo  vessel  break  up.  The  submarine  underwent 
a sustained  depth  charge  pounding,  but  escaped  serious 
damage,  returning  to  Fremantle  31  August. 

The  submarine’s  sixth  war  patrol,  23  September  to  8 
December,  took  her  to  the  familiar  waters  of  the  South  China 
Sea.  On  6 and  7 October,  she  twice  torpedoed  a tanker,  in- 
flicting undetermined  damage.  Five  days  later,  she  destroyed 
the  cargo  ship  Toko  Maru  with  two  direct  hits  and  escaped  a 
subsequent  depth  charge  attack.  On  14  October,  while  making 
a crash  dive  to  escape  a Japanese  patrol  plane,  Ray’s  conning 
tower  was  flooded  by  an  improperly  secured  hatch,  but  she 
was  brought  under  control  before  reaching  85  feet.  However, 
the  damage  forced  the  submarine  to  put  into  Mios  Woendi  for 
repairs  during  the  last  week  of  October. 

On  the  afternoon  of  1 November,  Ray  closed  a five-ship  con- 
voy, sinking  the  cargo  ship  Horai  Maru  No.  7,  and  damaging 
a small  tanker.  Escaping  the  escorts,  she  landed  men  and 
supplies  on  the  west  coast  of  Mindoro,  Philippines,  picking  up 
two  downed  Navy  fliers,  two  Army  POW’s  escaped  from 
Corregidor,  and  an  escaped  Filipino  political  prisoner.  On  the 
night  of  4 November,  the  sub  sighted  a cargo  ship  with  its 
superstructure  aflame,  from  an  earlier  attack  by  Bream 
(SS-243).  She  fired  two  torpedoes,  scoring  a hit  amidships  and 
blowing  away  the  bow  of  the  Kagu  Maru.  On  6 November, 
SS-271  intercepted  a convoy  of  two  heavy  cruisers,  and 
several  transports,  protected  by  surface  and  air  escorts.  Ray 
fired  six  torpedoes  at  the  cruiser  Kumano,  damaged  earlier  by 
Raton  (SS-270).  Ray  was  forced  to  dive  to  escape  aerial  and 
surface  attack,  and  grounded  in  shoal  water,  shearing  off  her 
starboard  sound  head  and  blowing  the  sound  head  cable  back 
into  the  torpedo  room.  To  prevent  further  flooding,  the 
submarine  came  to  periscope  depth  where  she  saw  the  bowless 
cruiser  being  towed  away  by  a transport.  Her  own  damage  and 
the  Japanese  escorts  kept  Ray  from  following  up  the  attack. 
Kumano  was  destroyed  off  Luzon  by  Navy  carrier  planes 
25  November. 

On  the  night  of  14  November,  Ray  made  a surface  attack 
on  a three-ship  convoy,  blowing  up  an  800-ton  frigate  with  a 
direct  hit  in  its  magazines.  Two  days  later  she  fired  two 
torpedoes  at  a grounded  transport,  but  could  not  complete 
the  attack  because  of  minefields  and  shoal  water.  On  19 
November,  she  rescued  a downed  pilot  from  Cowpens  (CV-25). 
The  patrol  terminated  at  Pearl  Harbor  8 December  1944. 
From  there  the  submarine  headed  east,  arriving  Mare  Island 
Naval  Shipyard  16  December  for  a major  overhaul.  De- 
parting San  Francisco  26  March,  she  proceeded  via  Pearl 
Harbor  to  Guam,  arriving  at  Apra  Harbor  on  29  April  1945. 

Ray  cleared  Guam  for  her  seventh  war  patrol  30  April  to 
16  June  1945.  On  7 May  while  on  lifeguard  duty  off  Kyushu, 
she  rescued  10  men  from  a downed  B-29.  On  the  night  of 
15-16  May,  she  picked  up  the  10  crewmen  of  a PBM  Mariner 
patrol  bomber  which  was  foundering  in  heavy  seas.  Ray 
transferred  the  rescued  crews  to  Lionfish  (SS-298)  and  Pompon 
(SS-267)  and  continued  her  patrol.  On  19  May,  she  inter- 
cepted three  small  freighters.  Her  torpedoes  ran  beneath  the 
targets;  and  the  “freighters,”  a disguised  hunter-killer  group, 
converged  on  the  area  where  Ray  had  dived,  laying  a depth 
charge  pattern.  The  submarine  surfaced  and  fired  her  deck  gun 
at  her  pursuers  as  she  dashed  away  at  flank  speed.  The 
remainder  of  the  patrol  was  devoted  to  attacking  patrol  craft 
and  coastal  vessels  with  gunfire  until  it  ended  at  Midway 
on  16  June. 

Her  eighth  and  final  wartime  patrol,  11  July  to  13  August, 
took  Ray  to  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  On  the  evening  of  7 August, 
she  sank  16  small  craft  by  gunfire  off  Bang  Saponnoi,  Thailand. 
That  night  two  boarding  parties  from  the  submarine  burned 
seven  junks  anchored  north  of  Lem  Chong  Pra.  The  submarine 
arrived  at  Subic  for  more  ammunition  on  13  August,  where 
her  patrol  was  terminated.  Departing  the  next  day,  she  pro- 


ceeded via  Saipan  for  home  via  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  Panama 
Canal,  arriving  at  New  London,  Conn.,  on  5 October  1945. 

She  served  in  a training  capacity  at  New  London  until  12 
February  1947,  when  she  was  placed  out  of  commission  in 
reserve.  In  December  1950,  she  was  towed  to  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard  for  conversion  to  a radar  picket  submarine. 
Redesignated  SSR-271  on  3 January  1951,  she  was  recom- 
missioned 13  August  1952,  Lt.  Comdr.  A.  C.  Burley  in 
command. 

Ray  departed  Philadelphia  27  March  1953.  The  remainder 
of  the  year  was  occupied  in  fleet  training  operations  along  the 
east  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean. 

From  1 March  to  26  May  1954,  she  deployed  to  the  6th 
Fleet,  serving  as  a picket  ship.  Returning  to  her  homeport  of 
Norfolk  26  May,  she  participated  in  joint  United  States- 
Canadian  exercises  off  Nova  Scotia  in  July  and  August.  The 
remainder  of  1954  and  1955  were  spent  in  fleet  exercises,  type 
training,  and  an  overhaul  at  Charleston  Navy  Yard  from  April 
to  November  1955.  Deploying  again  to  the  Mediterranean  as  a 
radar  picket  submarine  from  5 March  to  4 June  1956,  she 
operated  with  NATO  and  U.S.  Navy  units.  The  remaining 
months  of  Ray’s  operating  schedule  in  1956  and  1957  were 
involved  in  type  training  and  fleet  exercises  in  the  Atlantic 
and  Caribbean,  including  representing  Submarine  Force, 
U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet,  at  the  International  Naval  Review  at 
Hampton  Roads  in  June  1957  and  participating  in  the  NATO 
Exercise  “Strikeback”  held  off  Scotland,  France,  and  Portugal 
in  September  and  October  1957.  The  early  part  of  1958  was 
spent  in  fleet  exercises  off  the  east  coast  and  the  Caribbean. 
She  departed  Norfolk  30  June  1958  and  entered  the  Charleston 
Navy  Yard  for  inactivation.  She  was  placed  out  of  commission 
in  reserve  on  30  September  1958,  and  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  list  on  1 April  1960.  Her  hulk  was  sold  for  scrap  to  the 
Commercial  Metals  Co.,  18  December  1960. 

Ray  was  awarded  seven  battle  stars  and  the  Philippine 
Republic  Presidental  Unit  Citation  for  action  in  World  War  II. 

II 

(SSN-653 : dp.  3,800  (surf.),  4,600  (subm.);  1.  292'3";  b. 

31'8";  dr.  28'8";  s.  20+  k.;  cpl.  107;  a.  SUBROC,  4 21" 

tt. ; cl.  Sturgeon ) 

The  second  Ray  (SSN-653),  a nuclear-powered  attack 
submarine,  was  laid  down  4 January  1965  by  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va.;  launched 
22  June  1966;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel,  wife  of 
Senator  Kuchel  of  California;  and  commissioned  12  April 
1967,  Comdr.  A.  L.  Kelln  in  command. 

Ray  uses  a teardrop  hull  and  sailplane  configuration  for 
maximum  speed  and  maneuverability.  Primarily  designed  as 
a hunter-killer  submarine,  Ray  is  equipped  with  the  latest 
equipment  in  sonar,  weapons,  fire  control,  communications, 
and  electronics  countermeasures  enabling  her  to  quietly  and 
efficiently  seek  out  and  destroy  undersea  enemies. 

Homeported  in  Norfolk,  Ray  underwent  shakedown 
training,  weapons  and  sonar  testing  until  16  October  1967, 
when  she  deployed  on  Atlantic  submarine  operations  until  12 
December.  In  1968  Ray  again  deployed  on  submarine  opera- 
tions from  8 April  to  9 June  and  from  13  November  to  20 
December. 

She  spent  the  first  5 months  of  1969  in  submarine  type 
training  and  fleet  exercises  off  the  east  coast  and  in  the 
Caribbean.  SSN-653  departed  Norfolk  6 June  on  a special 
operation  before  sailing  for  Scotland,  arriving  Holy  Loch  26 
June.  She  departed  Scotland  31  July,  and  returned  to  Norfolk 
12  August.  For  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  into  1970,  Ray 
trained  in  the  Atlantic  with  other  units  of  the  fleet. 

Ray  spent  most  of  1970  operating  in  the  Atlantic  out  of 
Norfolk,  Va.  Her  operations  were  concentrated  primarily 
upon  training  and  testing.  In  December  1970,  she  entered 
Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard  for  a 14  month  overhaul  period.  She 
steamed  out  of  Norfolk  5 March  1972  and  engaged  in  various 
tests  and  exercises,  notably  two  NATO  exercises,  STRONG 
EXPRESS  and  ESCORT  DEEP,  during  the  remainder  of 
1972.  Returning  to  Norfolk  12  December,  Ray’s  crewmen  were 
able  to  spend  the  holidays  in  home  port.  She  departed  Norfolk 
in  late  February  1973  for  a Mediterranean  cruise  which  lasted 
until  mid-summer,  at  which  time  she  returned  to  Norfolk 
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and  normal  Atlantic  operations.  As  of  January  1974,  Ray  is  in 
Norfolk,  Va. 

Ray  K.  Edwards 

Ray  Keith  Edwards,  born  at  Chicago,  111.,  on  11  November 
1923,  enlisted  in  the  Navy  16  June  1941;  was  transferred  to 
the  Marine  Corps  at  his  own  request;  and  was  rated  corporal 
23  February  1942.  He  lost  his  life  while  receiving  an  important 
radio  message  during  an  aerial  bombardment  on  Guadalcanal, 
12  September  1942.  He  was  posthumously  awarded  the  Silver 
Star  for  this  action. 

(APD-96:  dp.  2,130  (f.) ; 1.  306'0";  b.  37'0";  dr.  12'7";  s.  23  k.; 

cpl.  201,  tr.  162;  a.  1 5",  6 40mm.,  6 20mm.,  2 dct.;  cl. 

Crosley) 

Ray  K.  Edwards  (DE-237)  was  laid  down  1 December 
1943  by  the  Charleston  Navy  Yard,  Charleston,  S.C.;  launched 
19  February  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Lena  M.  Edwards; 
reclassified  APD-96  on  17  July  1944;  and  commissioned  11 
June  1945,  Lt.  Caldwell  R.  Keyser  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  Guantanamo,  Ray  K.  Edwards 
steamed  for  the  Pacific,  reaching  San  Diego  21  August  and 
Pearl  Harbor  12  September.  There  she  became  flagship  of 
Transport  Division  104.  She  departed  Pearl  14  September  for 
Eniwetok  and  Okinawa,  whence  she  steamed  to  Japan.  She 
sailed  through  Bungo  Suido  and  anchored  in  Fukuru  Wan, 
8 October,  to  replenish  minesweepers,  LST’s  and  LCI’s 
assigned  to  that  area.  She  remained  in  Japan  through  the 
end  of  1945. 

Returning  to  the  United  States,  Ray  K.  Edwards  transited 
the  Panama  Canal  on  24  April  1946;  and,  after  inport  periods 
at  Boston,  Jacksonville,  and  Charleston,  she  was  towed  to 
Mayport,  Fla.,  where  she  arrived  on  13  August  1946.  Decom- 
missioned 30  August  1946  and  berthed  at  Green  Cove  Springs, 
Fla.,  she  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  1 June  1960,  and  sold 
on  15  June  1961  to  Diamond  Manufacturing  Co.,  Georgia. 


Raymon  W.  Herndon 

Raymon  W.  Herndon  was  born  in  Walterboro,  S.C.,  1 
November  1918.  He  reported  for  active  duty  with  the  Marines 
at  New  River,  N.C.,  29  April  1942. 

Private  Herndon  was  posthumously  awarded  the  Navy 
Cross  for  “extraordinary  heroism  and  outstanding  courage 
while  serving  with  the  1st  Marine  Division  during  action 
against  enemy  Japanese  forces  in  the  Solomon  Islands, 
September  14,  1942.  While  engaged  in  a hazardous  recon- 
naissance patrol  on  the  southern  slope  of  a hill,  Private  First 
Class  Herndon  was  mortally  wounded.  With  the  enemy 
advancing  rapidly  on  his  position,  and  realizing  that  he  had  no 
chance  to  survive,  he  asked  that  he  be  left  with  a weapon  to 
cover  the  withdrawal  of  his  patrol  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  His 
brave  and  loyal  fighting  spirit  above  the  call  of  duty,  was  in 
keeping  with  the  highest  traditions  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Service. 
He  gallantly  gave  up  his  life  in  the  service  of  his  country.” 

(APD-121:  dp.  2,130;  1.  306';  b.  37';  dr.  12'7";  s.  23.6  k.;  cpl. 

186;  a.  1 5'',  6 40mm.,  6 20mm.,  2 dct.;  cl.  Buckley ) 

Raymon  IF.  Herndon  (APD-121),  ex-DE-688,  a high-speed 
transport,  was  laid  down  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Quincy, 
Mass.,  12  June  1944;  launched  15  July  1944;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Raymon  W.  Herndon,  widow  of  Private  First  Class 
Herndon,  USMC;  redesignated  APD-121  on  17  July  1944; 
and  commissioned  3 November  1944. 

She  departed  Boston  23  November  for  3 weeks  of  shakedown 
in  Bermudan  waters.  After  calling  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  13  Decem- 
ber through  the  holiday  season,  she  stood  out  of  Hampton 
Roads  1 January  1945,  transited  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
reported  to  Commander  in  Chief,  Pacific,  for  duty  7 January. 

Arriving  San  Diego  16  January,  she  departed  9 days  later, 
touched  at  Pearl  Harbor  31  January,  and  acquired  her  first 
combat  experience  in  the  capture  and  occupation  of  Okinawa. 

Commencing  26  March  1945,  she  supported  her  embarked 
Underwater  Demolition  Team  16  and  provided  antiaircraft 
gunnery  support  in  the  transport  area  of  the  invasion  beaches. 
This  duty  continued  through  19  June,  only  2 days  before 


Okinawa  was  finally  declared  secured  to  serve  as  a vital  fleet 
and  air  base  for  the  final  step  toward  Japan  itself. 

During  the  assault  phase  of  the  Okinawa  operation,  Raymon 
IF.  Herndon  assisted  in  maintaining  an  outer  antisubmarine 
screen  that  extended  completely  around  the  Hagushi  Beach 
Transport  area  and  the  seaplane  and  logistics  anchorage  at 
Kerama  Retto. 

Together  with  the  other  ships,  she  also  provided  protection 
from  enemy  aircraft  for  the  naval  forces  off  the  beachhead, 
and,  next  after  the  remote  radar  picket  stations,  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  relentless  and  determined  attacks  made  by 
enemy  torpedo,  divebombing,  and  kamikaze  aircraft.  She 
splashed  one  attacking  aircraft  and  assisted  in  the  destruction 
of  two  others  6 April. 

Upon  the  close  of  hostilities,  Raymon  IF.  Herndon  trans- 
ported occupation  forces  to  the  China  coast  and  to  ports  in 
Japan.  She  was  then  directed  1o  return  to  the  United  States. 
Decommissioned  15  November  1946,  she  berthed  at  Green 
Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  and  then  shifted  to  the  Atlantic  Reserve 
Fleet,  Norfolk  Group. 

Struck  from  the  Navy  list  1 September  1966,  Raymon  IF. 
Herndon  was  sold  under  MAP  to  the  Republic  of  China  the 
next  month. 

Raymon  IF.  Herndon  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War 
II  service. 

Raymond 

The  first  Raymond  retained  her  former  name;  the  second 
honored  Reginald  Marbury  Raymond,  born  in  Sewanee, 
Tenn.,  20  May  1912  and  commissioned  ensign  1 June  1933. 
He  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  commander  before  being 
killed  29  April  1943,  as  a result  of  enemy  action  in  the  Pacific 
area,  while  serving  in  submarine  Scorpion. 

I 

(SP-2057 : t.  183;  1.  102'9";  b.  29'8";  acc.  4;  a.  none) 

The  first  Raymond  was  built  during  1893  by  the  yard  of 
Michael  McDonald  as  a wooden  barge  for  commercial  service. 
She  wras  purchased  for  the  Navy  service  from  E.  S.  Belden  & 
Sons  of  New  London,  Conn.,  and  delivered  21  December 
1917  to  the  Commandant,  2d  Naval  District,  for  duty  as  a 
yard  craft.  Raymond  was  sold  15  August  1919  to  Fred  Starr 
of  New  York. 

II 

(DE-341 : dp.  1,745  (f.) ; 1.  306'0";  b.  36'7'';dr.  13'4'';s.  24  k.; 

cpl.  222;  a.  2 5",  4 40mm.,  10  20mm.,  2 dct.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp. 

(hh.),  3 21"  tt.;  cl.  John  C.  Butler ) 

The  second  Raymond  (DE-341)  was  laid  down  by  Con- 
solidated Steel  Corp.,  Orange,  'Tex.,  3 November  1943; 
launched  8 January  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Helen  Raymond; 
and  commissioned  15  April  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  A.  F.  Beyer, 
Jr.,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  Bermuda,  Raymond  served  as 
training  ship  for  the  Norfolk  Training  Station,  then  steamed, 
1 July,  for  the  Panama  Canal.  She  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor 
23  July,  and  got  underway  12  August  for  Guadalcanal  and 
Manus.  Arriving  at  the  latter  28  August,  she  joined  the  escort 
carrier  group  staging  for  the  Morotui  assault.  On  15  September 
she  screened  the  CVE’s  attacking  Morotai  in  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies.  After  returning  to  Manus,  she  supported  air 
operations  16  October  against  Leyte,  Philippine  Islands.  On 
25  October  she  participated  in  the  Battle  of  Samar  during 
which  she  attacked  Japanese  ships,  inflicting  damage  to  a 
Japanese  cruiser  with  5"  gunfire,  and  picked  up  survivors  from 
stricken  escort  carrier  St.  Lo. 

Returning  to  Manus  and  Pearl  Harbor,  she  left  the  latter 
port  29  December  and  arrived  at  Eniwetok  7 January  1945. 
She  then  performed  escort  duty  to  Saipan  and  Tinian  and  on 
9 February  was  underway  with  Task  Unit  50.8.24  to  refuel 
Task  Force  58  prior  to  the  Iwo  Jima  assault.  As  a unit  of  the 
antisubmarine  screen  for  Task  Unit  50.8.24,  Raymond  sup- 
ported the  Iwo  Jima  campaign,  arriving  off  Guam  en  route  to 
Ulithi  3 March. 

On  21  March,  she  sortied  with  Task  Unit  50.18.34,  bound  for 
Kerama  Retto,  Okinawa.  During  operation  “Iceberg,”  Ray- 
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mond  performed  escort  and  screening  duties  until  mid-May 
1945.  She  then  resumed  convoy  escort  duties  and  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  war  steamed  between  the  Western  Carolines 
and  the  Ryukyus.  By  15  August  she  had  shot  down  five  enemy 
planes.  She  served  in  occupied  Japanese  waters  2-6  September, 
then  returned  to  the  United  States  and  in  November  entered 
the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet. 

Decommissioned  24  January  1947,  Raymond  was  berthed  at 
San  Diego  until  recommissioned  27  April  1951.  She  transited 
the  Panama  Canal  and  arrived  Newport,  R.I.,  11  August 
1951.  Local  operations  along  the  New  England  coast,  exercises 
in  the  Caribbean  and  duty  with  the  Fleet  Sonar  School  at  Key 
West  kept  her  in  the  western  Atlantic  until  the  summer  of 
1953  when  she  conducted  a midshipman  training  cruise  to 
Scandinavia. 

Returning  to  Newport  for  local  operations  1 September,  she 
resumed  her  previous  schedule  and,  interrupting  them  only 
for  a second  midshipman  cruise,  in  the  summer  of  1954, 
continued  operations  off  the  eastern  seaboard  and  in  the 
Caribbean  until  22  September  1958  when  she  was  decom- 
missioned and  placed  in  service.  She  continued  her  operations 
off  the  east  coast  during  1959.  Placed  out  of  service,  in  reserve, 
31  May  1960  and  berthed  at  Philadelphia,  she  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  list,  1 July  1972. 

Raymond  earned  five  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

Raymond  J.  Anderton 

(SP-530:  t.  290;  1. 139'6";  b.  23';  dr.  12';  s.  11  k. ; a.  2 3",  2 mg.) 

Raymond  J.  Anderton,  built  in  1911  by  Robert  Palmer  & 
Son,  Noank,  Conn.,  was  purchased  from  her  owner,  T.  B. 
Hayes,  and  delivered  to  the  Navy  18  June  1917;  designated 
SP-530;  converted  to  a minesweeper;  and  commissioned  at 
Boston  18  August  1917,  Boatswain  H.  Miller  in  command. 

Originally  assigned  to  the  2d  Naval  District,  Raymond  J. 
Anderton  was  ordered  prepared  for  distant  service  during 
conversion  and  soon  after  commissioning  got  underway  for 
France  as  a unit  of  the  3d  Patrol  Division.  Arriving  in  Septem- 
ber, her  division  reinforced  the  1st  and  2d  Patrol  Divisions, 
which  had  arrived  earlier.  Later  shifted  to  the  12th  Division 
she  operated  off  the  French  coast  through  World  War  I — 
keeping  clear  the  approaches  to  ports;  escorting  coastal 
convoys;  and  performing  rescue  missions.  Raymond  J. 
Anderton  was  decommissioned  8 September  1919  and  sold 
overseas. 


Razorback 

A species  of  whale  found  in  the  far  southern  reaches  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

(SS-394:  dp.  1,525  (surf.),  2,415  (subm.);  1.  311'9";  b.  27'3"; 

dr.  15'5";  s.  20  k.;  cpl.  81;  a.  1 4",  1 40mm.,  2 20mm., 

10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Balao ) 

Razorback  (SS-394)  was  laid  down  by  the  Navy  Yard, 
Portsmouth,  N.H.,  9 September  1943;  launched  27  January 
1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  II.  F.  D.  Davis;  and  commissioned 
3 April  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  A.  M.  Bontier  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  New  England,  Razorback  sailed  to 
Pearl  Harbor.  Her  first  war  patrol,  commencing  25  August, 
was  conducted  east  of  Luzon  as  a member  of  an  offensive 
group  in  support  of  the  mid-September  Palau  landings.  After 
sighting  only  enemy  antisubmarine  planes,  she  headed  north- 
eastward, arriving  at  Midway  19  October. 

On  15  November  Razorback  sailed  from  Midway  on  her 
second  war  patrol  in  company  with  Trepang  and  Segundo. 
Operating  with  these  submarines  in  the  Luzon  Straits,  Razor- 
back  damaged  6, 933-ton  freighter  Kenjo  Maru  6 December 
and  sank  820-ton  old  destroyer  Kuretake  and  damaged  another 
freighter  30  December.  She  arrived  at  Guam  for  refit  5 
January  1945. 

On  1 February  Razorback  set  out  for  the  East  China  Sea  for 
her  third  war  patrol,  this  time  accompanied  by  Segundo  and 
Seacat.  After  sinking  four  wooden  ships  in  three  separate 
surface  gun  actions,  she  deposited  three  Japanese  prisoners  at 
Guam  before  terminating  her  patrol  at  Pearl  Harbor  26 
March  1945. 


On  7 May  Razorback  headed  west  again.  Assigned  to  life- 
guard duty  in  the  Nanpo  Shoto  and  Tokyo  Bay  areas,  she 
rescued  four  B-29  pilots  and  a fighter  pilot  before  retiring  to 
Midway  to  end  that  patrol,  and  refit,  27  June. 

On  22  July  Razorback  departed  Midway  for  patrol  in  the 
Okhotsk  Sea,  where  she  sank  six  wooden  cargo  sea  trucks  and 
damaged  two  in  a surface  gun  action.  The  remainder  of  the 
patrol  was  spent  performing  lifeguard  services  off  Paramushiro 
for  Alaska  based  planes.  On  31  August  Razorback  entered 
Tokyo  Harbor  with  11  other  submarines  to  take  part  in  the 
formal  surrender  of  Japan.  She  departed  3 September,  arrived 
at  Pearl  Harbor  on  the  11th  and  San  Diego  on  the  20th. 

After  the  war  she  remained  active  with  the  Pacific  Fleet, 
serving  off  Japan  and  China  in  early  1948  and  again  in  late 
1949.  In  August  1952  she  decommissioned  incident  to  con- 
version to  Guppy  IIA-type  submarine.  She  recommissioned  in 
January  1954  and  reported  to  Submarine  Squadron  10  at 
New  London,  Conn.,  for  shakedown  and  training. 

Following  shakedown  Razorback  was  transferred  to  the 
west  coast  and  on  24  May  1954  became  a unit  of  Submarine 
Squadron  3,  based  at  San  Diego.  The  remainder  of  1954  and 
1955  were  spent  providing  antisubmarine  training  services  for 
local  surface  and  air  units.  In  1956  her  range  of  operations  was 
extended  north  to  Canada  and  on  24  June  1957  she  got  under- 
way on  her  first  extended  Far  East  deployment  since  the 
forties.  Regularly  deployed  to  the  7th  Fleet  into  the  sixties, 
Razorback  sailed  into  the  South  China  Sea  on  her  1965  de- 
ployment where  she  earned  her  first  Vietnam  Service  Medal. 
She  returned  to  San  Diego  1 February  1966,  but  was  in  the 
western  Pacific  29  December  1966-3  July  1967  and  6 August 
1968-February  1969.  During  1969  and  until  January  1970, 
she  continued  to  operate  on  the  west  coast  out  of  San  Diego, 
Calif.  Razorback’s  last  deployment,  again  to  the  western 
Pacific,  was  from  30  January  to  7 August  1970.  Not  long  after 
her  return  to  the  west  coast,  she  was  decommissioned  at 
Hunter’s  Point  Naval  Shipyard.  Concurrent  with  her  de- 
commissioning on  30  November,  Razorback  was  transferred 
to  the  Turkish  Navy  and  recommissioned  Murat  Reis  (S-336). 

Razorback  earned  five  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service 
and  four  stars  for  Vietnam  service. 


Reading 

A city  in  Pennsylvania. 

(PF-66:  dp.  2,415  (f.) ; 1.  303T1";  b.  37'6";  dr.  13'8";  s.  20  k.; 

cpl.  190;  a.  3 3",  4 40mm.,  9 20mm.,  2 dct.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp. 

(hh.) ; cl.  Tacoma ) 

Reading  (PF-66)  was  laid  down  by  the  Leathern  D.  Smith 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.,  25  May  1943;  launched 
28  August  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  John  C.  Butterweck; 
towed  down  the  Mississippi  and  commissioned  at  New  Orleans 
19  August  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  Nelson  C.  McCormick,  USCG, 
in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  Bermuda,  Reading  reported  for 
fast  convoy  escort  duty  between  the  United  States  and 
European  and  North  African  ports.  Her  first  such  duty  began 
in  January  1945  when  she  departed  Norfolk  for  Algeria. 
Returning  to  the  United  States  with  another  convoy,  she 
made  one  more  round-trip  to  the  Mediterranean  before  the 
end  of  the  war  with  Germany. 

On  26  May  Reading  commenced  conversion  to  a weather 
ship.  An  intricate  array  of  meteorological  equipment  was 
installed  and  a supply  of  cold  weather  gear  was  taken  on 
board  before  the  Reading  was  declared  ready  for  sea  on  10 
June.  Her  first  weather  station  was  off  Boston,  where  she  was 
forced  to  “lie  to”  because  it  was  too  deep  to  anchor.  In  the 
fall,  the  weather  ship  moved  northward  and  took  station 
between  the  Canadian  and  Icelandic  coasts.  Weather  observa- 
tions were  transmitted  12  times  daily  and  homing  signals 
were  radioed  to  aircraft  periodically.  When  relieved  from  her 
station,  the  ship  put  into  either  Argentia  or  Reykjavik  for 
refueling  and  provisioning. 

On  16  November  Reading  received  orders  for  decommis- 
sioning. She  put  in  at  Portsmouth,  Va.,  and  was  decom- 
missioned there  19  December  1945.  She  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  list  8 January  1946,  delivered  to  United  Boat  Service 
Corp.,  New  York,  and  resold  to  Argentina  in  July  1947. 
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Ready 

A city  in  Kentucky. 

I 

(PG-67 : dp.  1,375  (f.);  1.  205'2";  b.  33'0";  dr.  147";  s.  16  k.; 

cpl.  87;  a.  1 4",  1 3",  4 20mm.,  4 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.),  2 dct.; 

cl.  Temptress) 

The  first  Ready  (PG-67)  was  built  by  Harland  and  Wolff, 
Ltd.,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland,  in  1940  as  the  British  “Flower 
class”  corvette  Calendula',  redesignated  a gunboat  and 
renamed  Ready  (PG-67) ; acquired  by  the  U.S.  Navy  and 
commissioned  at  Tilburg,  England,  12  March  1942,  Lt.  Edwin 
C.  Woodward  in  command. 

Ready  sailed  from  Northern  Ireland  15  April  1942  as  escort 
to  a Newfoundland  bound  convoy.  From  Newfoundland  she 
proceeded  to  Norfolk,  arriving  13  May  1942.  Assigned  to 
coastal  convoy  duty,  she  completed  six  runs  to  Key  West, 
and  back,  during  the  next  3 months  through  waters  made 
hazardous  by  the  German  submarine  offensive. 

Toward  the  end  of  August,  Ready  shifted  her  base  of  opera- 
tions to  New  York,  but  for  the  next  2 Yi  years  continued  to 
escort  convoys  bound  to  Key  West,  Fla.,  and  extended  such 
runs  to  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  whence  she  returned  to 
New  York.  Detached  20  January  1945,  she  was  assigned  to 
antisubmarine  patrol  and  escort  in  the  approaches  to  New 
York  until  after  the  close  of  war  in  Europe,  8 May  1945. 

Ready  was  then  assigned  to  convoy  ships  to  Guantanamo 
Bay,  Cuba.  On  1 August  1945  she  departed  Boston  to  again 
cross  the  Atlantic.  She  dropped  anchor  at  Harwich,  England, 
15  August  1945.  She  decommissioned  at  Harwich  20  August 
1945  and  was  returned  to  the  Royal  Navy  3 days  later.  She 
was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  17  September  1945. 

II 

(PG-87 : dp.  240;  1.  164'6";  b.  24';  dr.  9'6";  s.  40  k.;  cpl.  24; 
a.  1 3",  1 40mm.,  2 .50  cal.  mg.;  cl.  Ashville) 

The  second  Ready  (PGM-87)  was  laid  down  by  the  Tacoma 
Boatbuilding  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  10  June  1965;  reclassified 
PG-87  on  1 April  1967;  launched  12  May  1967;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  William  E.  Ferrall;  and  commissioned  6 January  1968, 
Lt.  Paul  T.  Souval  in  command. 

Ready’s  speed,  maneuverability,  and  shallow  draft  enable 
her  to  work  close  to  enemy  shores  in  support  of  counter- 
insurgency, guerrilla,  and  conventional  amphibious  operations. 
After  shakedown  in  Puget  Sound  and  nearby  areas,  she  sailed 
12  March  for  her  homeport,  San  Diego.  She  operated  out  of 
San  Diego  until  10  June  when  she  went  into  the  Long  Beach 
Naval  Shipyard  for  availability.  She  returned  to  operations 
out  of  San  Diego  20  November.  During  1969  she  continued  to 
operate  off  the  southern  California  coast  until  steaming  for 
Apra,  Guam,  where  she  arrived  in  November. 

She  remained  at  Guam  until  19  January  1970,  when  she 
embarked  for  Cam  Ranh  Bay,  Vietnam.  Ready  was  employed 
in  riverine  operations  around  Cam  Ranh  Bay  and  Danang 
until  26  July.  At  that  time,  she  returned  to  Guam,  via  Hong 
Kong,  for  extended  availability  at  Apra,  arriving  2 August. 
On  27  January  1971,  she  steamed  into  Subic  Bay,  Philippine 
Islands,  for  a month  of  special  operations.  Ready  returned  to 
Cam  Ranh  Bay  21  March  for  a two-month  stay,  departing 
the  area  in  May  and  arriving  at  Apra,  Guam  17  May. 

After  a 12  day  stopover  at  Apra,  she  weighed  anchor  for 
Pearl  Harbor  and  Long  Beach,  entering  the  latter  20  June. 
Ready  spent  the  next  year  in  and  around  Long  Beach,  from 
whence  she  sailed  24  July  1972,  bound  ultimately  for  Little 
Creek,  Va.  She  arrived  at  Little  Creek  in  August,  after  stop- 
ping at  Acapulco,  Mexico,  and  transiting  the  Panama  Canal. 
In  September  1972,  she  headed  out  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
for  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  She  remains  with  the  Sixth  Fleet 
in  the  Mediterranean  into  1974. 

Ready  earned  2 battle  stars  for  Vietnam  service. 

Reaper 

One  who  harvests  a crop. 

(AMc-96:  dp.  200;  1.  97'1";  b.  21';  dr.  9';  s.  10  k.;  cpl.  17; 
a.  2 20mm.;  cl.  Accentor) 


The  first  Reaper  (AMc-96)  was  laid  down  1 June  1941  by 
Noank  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Noank,  Conn.;  launched  15  April 
1942;  and  placed  in  service  14  November  1942. 

During  World  War  II,  Reaper  conducted  minesweeping 
patrols  in  the  Caribbean,  and  operated  out  of  San  Juan,  P.R. 
Placed  out  of  service  15  November  1945,  she  was  struck  from 
the  Navy  list  on  the  28th,  and  sold  19  September  1946  by 
the  Maritime  Commission  at  Charleston  to  Harry  Mogck  of 
Cape  May  Boat  Works,  Cape  May,  N.J. 


Winjah  (CVE-54)  ( q.v .)  served  the  United  Kingdom  as 
Reaper  (D-82)  during  World  War  II  in  the  Royal  Navy  from 
18  February  1944  to  20  May  1946. 

II 

(MSO-467 ; dp.  775  (f.);  1.  172';  b.  35';  dr.  13';  s.  14  k.;  cpl.  74; 
a.  1 40mm.;  cl.  Aggressive) 

The  second  Reaper  (MSO-467)  was  laid  down  15  May  1952 
by  Wilmington  Boat  Works,  Wilmington,  Calif.;  launched  25 
June  1954;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  John  A.  Snackenberg;  and 
commissioned  10  November  1954,  Lt.  Clayton  L.  Robertson 
in  command. 

After  shakedown,  Reaper  sailed  for  the  western  Pacific  1 
May  1956.  Departing  Sasebo,  Japan,  she  participated  in 
training  exercises  at  Taiwan  with  the  Republic  of  China,  and 
helped  to  search  for  a P4M  aircraft  shot  down  by  Communist 
China.  Arriving  at  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  15  November,  she 
trained  off  California  in  1957  and  early  1958.  Deployed  to  the 
western  Pacific  3 November  1958,  she  visited  Sasebo,  Japan; 
Kaohsiung,  Taiwan;  Chinhae,  Korea;  Sattahip,  Thailand; 
Subic  Bay,  Philippines;  and  Buckner  Bay,  Okinawa,  before 
arriving  at  Long  Beach  31  May  1959. 

During  an  amphibious  exercise  in  November  1959,  she 
operated  out  of  Kodiak,  Alaska,  with  Canadian  minesweepers. 
After  training  in  1960,  she  deployed  to  the  western  Pacific 
4 January  1961,  and  participated  in  separate  exercises  with 
the  Philippine  Navy,  and  the  Nationalist  Chinese  Navy,  before 
arriving  via  Japan  at  Long  Beach  17  July.  Departing  Long 
Beach  16  November  1962  for  western  Pacific  deployment,  she 
joined  exercises  in  the  Philippines  and  Taiwan,  including  a 
SEATO  exercise  off  Manila  Bay,  Luzon,  before  returning  to 
Long  Beach  22  June  1963. 

After  exercises  off  California,  she  remained  active  with  the 
Pacific  Fleet  in  1964  and  1965. 

Sailing  for  the  western  Pacific  21  September  1966,  she 
participated  in  “Market  Time”  patrol  duty  off  Vietnam  during 
November  and  December,  and  in  February  and  March  1967, 
before  reaching  Long  Beach  27  July.  Deployed  to  the  western 
Pacific  again  in  April  1968,  she  patrolled  off  Vietnam,  and 
visited  Chinhae,  Korea;  and  Sattahip,  Thailand,  arriving 
Long  Beach  3 December.  Deployed  to  the  western  Pacific  in 
1969,  she  remained  active  with  the  Pacific  Fleet  until  2 May 
1970  when  she  returned  to  the  west  coast.  Upon  her  return, 
she  was  assigned  duty  as  a Naval  Reserve  Training  ship  and 
remained  so  engaged  until  being  decommissioned  22  September 
1972.  After  decommissioning,  she  was  transferred  to  the  Ships 
Inactivation  and  Maintenance  Facility  at  Vallejo,  Calif.  She 
is  a part  of  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  as  of  February  1974. 


Reasoner 

Frank  Stanley  Reasoner  was  born  16  September  1937  in 
Spokane,  Wash.  Enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps  in  1955,  he 
reached  the  rank  of  sergeant  prior  to  entering  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  in  1958.  At  West  Point,  he  won  four  consecutive 
brigade  boxing  championships.  Graduated  in  June  1962,  he 
was  commissioned  a second  lieutenant  in  the  Marine  Corps. 

Arriving  in  Vietnam  in  April  1965,  1st  Lt.  Frank  Reasoner 
died  in  action  near  Danang,  Vietnam,  12  July.  That  day  he 
led  a five-man  reconnaissance  patrol  into  enemy-controlled 
territory.  He  killed  two  enemy  soldiers,  and  destroyed  an 
automatic  weapons  position.  He  died  as  he  aided  a wounded 
Marine.  For  his  bravery  in  battle  and  his  concern  for  the 
wounded,  Frank  Reasoner  was  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor. 
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(DE-1063:  dp.  4,100  (f.) ; 1.  438';  b.  46'9";  dr.  24'9";  s.  27  k.; 
cpl.  220;  a.  1 5",  1 ASROC,  4 Mk.  32  tt. ; cl.  Knox ) 

Reasoner  (DE-1063)  was  laid  down  6 January  1969  by 
Lockheed  Shipbuilding  & Construction  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.; 
launched  1 August  1970;  cosponsored  by  Mrs.  James  C.. Curry 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Svinger.  Reasoner  was  commissioned  31  July 
1971,  Comdr.  Francisco  Velazquez-Suarez,  USN,  commanding. 

Reasoner  was  homeported  at  San  Diego,  Calif,  where  she 
spent  the  remainder  of  1971.  On  22  January  1972,  she  moved 
to  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  for  an  extended  period  of  modification 
and  equipment  additions.  She  departed  from  Long  Beach  9 
November  and  returned  to  San  Diego.  After  refresher  training 
in  the  southern  California  operations  area  and  two  months  of 
normal  operations  around  San  Diego,  Reasoner  sailed  for  her 
first  deployment — in  the  western  Pacific. 

After  six  months  employment  in  the  Far  East,  she  returned 
to  San  Diego  in  late  September  1973.  She  is  operating  out  of 
San  Diego  as  of  January  1974. 

Rebecca  Sims 

(whaler:  t.  400) 

Rebecca  Sims  was  built  as  a general  trading  ship  in  1801  by 
Samuel  Bowers  of  Philadelphia  for  Joseph  Sims.  Refitted 
during  the  winter  of  1806-07,  she  set  a record  of  14  days  on  an 
eastbound  run  from  Cape  Henlopen,  Del.,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mersey  (Liverpool,  England)  in  May  1807.  She  was  eventually 
taken  out  of  general  trading  service;  refitted  as  a whaler,  and, 
by  1850,  was  sailing  from  New  Bedford  on  extended  voyages 
to  the  South  Atlantic  and  to  the  Pacific.  Still  operating  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  Rebecca  Sims  was  acquired  by  the 
Navy  at  Fairhaven,  Mass.,  on  21  October  1861  for  use  in  the 
“Stone  Fleet,”  the  ships  which  were  to  be  sunk  as  obstacles  in 
the  shipping  channels  of  the  South’s  major  ports. 

The  whaler  was  stripped  of  all  unnecessary  equipment  ; 
filled  with  stone;  and,  under  the  command  of  her  previous 
master,  James  M.  Willis,  sent  south  in  late  November.  In 
early  December,  she  arrived  off  Savannah,  whence,  at  mid- 
month, she  proceeded  to  Port  Royal.  On  19-20  December,  she 
and  16  other  ships  were  sunk  in  the  main  channel  of  Charleston 
Harbor. 

Rebel 

One  who  renounces  and  resists  authority. 

(AM-284:  dp.  945;  1.  184'6”;  b.  33'0";  dr.  9'9";  s.  14  k.; 

cpl.  104;  a.  1 3”,  4 40mm.,  6 20mm.,  2 dcp.  (hh.);  cl. 

Admirable) 

Rebel  (AM-284)  was  laid  down  by  the  General  Engineering 
& Dry  Dock  Co.,  Alameda,  Calif.,  10  May  1943;  launched  28 
October  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  C.  E.  Guiness;  and  com- 
missioned 12  September  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  E.  S.  Weymouth 
in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  the  California  coast,  Rebel  steamed 
for  Pearl  Harbor  9 November  1944,  arriving  9 days  later.  On 
16  December  she  began  to  escort  Hawaii-Eniwetok  convoys, 
then  proceeded  via  Tinian,  to  Iwo  Jima,  where  she  conducted 
preinvasion  minesweeping  and  antisubmarine  screening 
operations  despite  shore  battery  fire  and  plane  attacks  16-28 
February  1945. 

Rebel  then  returned  to  the  Marianas,  whence  she  sailed  for 
Ulithi  to  stage  for  Operation  “Iceberg,”  the  invasion  of 
Okinawa.  On  25  March  she  arrived  off  Kerama  Retto.  She 
swept  the  approaches  to  that  anchorage  and  to  the  Hagushi 
beaches  until  1 April.  Resuming  minesweeping  operations 
after  the  landings  on  Okinawa,  she  shot  down  three  Japanese 
planes  on  the  6th  and  on  the  same  day  rescued  34  crewmen 
from  Rodman  (DMS-21)  and  Emmons  (DMS-22),  both 
damaged  by  kamikazes. 

Steaming  to  Ulithi  17  April,  Rebel  returned  to  Okinawa 
16  May  and,  for  the  remainder  of  the  war  operated  in  the 
Ryukyus  and  the  East  China  Sea.  At  the  end  of  July  she 
participated  in  the  “Juneau”  preinvasion  sweeps  in  the  East 
China  Sea,  sweeping  a total  of  16  mines.  During  the  “Skag- 
way”  sweeping  operation  in  August,  she  swept  12  mines. 

On  6 September  1945  Rebel  rendezvoused  with  other  ships 


of  the  Pacific  Fleet  200  miles  off  Honshu,  arrived  at  Tsugaru 
Strait  between  Honshu  and  Hokkaido  the  next  day,  and 
commenced  sweeping  a channel  into  Mutsu  Bay,  Honshu, 
ahead  of  the  occupation  fleet.  She  anchored  at  Ominato  Naval 
Base  on  the  8th. 

From  16  September  to  8 October,  Rebel,  with  11  other 
AM’s,  cleared  the  entrances  to  Tsugaro  Strait  and  swept  off 
southern  Hokkaido  and  northern  Honshu,  Rebel  sweeping  21 
mines.  She  then  proceeded  to  Sasebo,  Hiro  Wan,  and  Kochi 
Eria,  Honshu,  for  further  sweeping  operations. 

On  20  November  she  departed  Hiro  Wan  for  the  United 
States.  Arriving  at  San  Diego  18  December,  she  continued  on, 
transited  the  Panama  Canal  29  December,  and  arrived  at 
New  Orleans  4 January  1946  to  prepare  for  inactivation. 
Shifting  to  Orange,  Tex.,  11  April  1946,  Rebel  decommissioned 
12  June  1946,  and  joined  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet.  Re- 
designated MSF-284  on  7 February  1955,  Rebel  was  shifted  to 
the  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  berthing  area  in  June  1958  and 
returned  to  Orange  in  1962.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  list,  1 May  1962,  and  in  October  1962,  she  was  sold  to 
the  Government  of  Mexico  which  she  served  as  the  escort 
vessel  DM-lJf. 

Rebel  earned  four  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

Reclaimer 

(ARS-42:  dp.  2,160  (f.);l.  213'6";b.  43'0";dr.  14'0”;  s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  120;  a.  4 40mm.;  cl.  Diver) 

Reclaimer  (ARS-42)  was  laid  down  10  November  1944  by 
Basalt  Rock  Co.,  Inc.,  Shipbuilding  Division,  Napa,  Calif.; 
launched  23  June  1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Daniel  Clark,  Jr.; 
and  commissioned  20  December  1945,  Lt.  D.  A.  Bendinelli 
in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  San  Pedro,  Reclaimer  steamed  to  Pearl 
Harbor  where  she  operated  until  assigned  to  Joint  Task  Force 
1,  arriving  at  Bikini  on  1 June  1946.  There  she  served  as 
salvage  vessel  and  was  contaminated  during  the  Operation 
Crossroads  atomic  tests,  but  received  final  radiological 
clearance  on  13  January  1947.  She  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor 
in  September  1946  and  to  the  west  coast  in  October  where  she 
remained  until  decommissioned  23  June  1947.  She  was  assigned 
to  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  and  berthed  at  San  Diego. 

Reclaimer  recommissioned  on  1 December  1950  for  service  in 
the  Korean  conflict  and,  after  shakedown  off  San  Diego, 
towed  AP-23  to  Hawaii.  Arriving  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  12 
February  1951,  she  then  proceeded  on  across  the  Pacific, 
touched  at  Majuro  and  Guam,  and  reached  Sasebo,  Japan, 
29  April. 

On  8 May  Reclaimer  got  underway  to  aid  SS  Muhlenberg 
Victory,  grounded  on  Uku  Shima,  an  island  near  Sasebo.  With 
the  aid  of  Grasp  (ARS-24),  she  refloated  the  ship  a week  later 
and  on  27  May  towed  YO-179  to  Pusan,  Korea.  She  then 
steamed  to  Wonsan  for  patrol  duties  between  that  port  and 
Songjin.  In  mid-June,  she  escorted  Wile  (DD-723),  damaged 
by  a mine,  to  Sasebo.  Six  days  later,  she  returned  to  Pusan 
to  tow  the  burning  merchantman  Plymouth  Victory,  back  to 
Sasebo  where  the  fire  was  extinguished.  During  August, 
Reclaimer  assisted  in  minesweeping  and  laid  buoys  in  Wonsan 
Harbor.  On  7 September,  she  refloated  the  beached  Japanese 
LST  Q-081  at  Kangnung,  Korea.  On  10  October,  with  Yuma 
(ATF-94),  she  towed  the  Royal  Navy’s  hospital  ship  Maine, 
which  had  lost  a propeller,  on  a westward  passage  through 
the  crowded  and  narrow  Shimonoseki  Straits.  This  was  the 
only  hospital  ship  supporting  U.N.  forces  at  that  time. 

On  22  January  1952,  she  departed  Yokosuka  to  return  to 
her  homeport,  Pearl  Harbor,  where  she  remained  until  21 
October.  Returning  to  WestPac  with  YC-104  in  tow,  Reclaimer 
reached  Sasebo  on  17  November.  On  2 December  she  arrived 
at  Sokcho  Hang,  Korea,  to  rescue  two  LST’s  aground  in 
heavy  seas.  With  one  of  the  LST’s  in  tow  she  reached  Sasebo 
on  18  December.  After  brief  duty  with  the  Wonsan  blockade 
force,  Reclaimer  took  SS  Gulf  Haven  in  tow  while  she  was 
foundering  in  a typhoon,  and  successfully  brought  her  to 
Japan. 

Reclaimer  continued  to  operate  in  Japan  and  Korea  until 
returning  to  San  Diego  on  25  July  1953.  For  the  next  3 months 
she  operated  on  the  west  coast,  steaming  back  to  Pearl  Harbor 
in  late  October.  In  March  1954,  she  headed  southwest  to  the 
Marshalls  for  salvage  work  during  Operation  “Castle”,  the 
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hydrogen  bomb  test  series  at  Bikini.  Departing  Bikini  4 May, 
she  continued  on  to  Japan.  Through  the  summer  she  operated 
in  Japanese  and  Korean  waters;  then,  during  September  and 
October,  stood  by  off  French  Indochina  while  French  and 
American  ships,  in  Operation  Passage  to  Freedom,  evacuated 
refugees  from  what  was  to  become  North  Vietnam. 

Returning  to  the  United  States,  Reclaimer  spent  the  first  6 
months  of  1955  operating  off  the  west  coast;  then  deployed  to 
the  Far  East.  During  early  1956,  she  operated  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  reaching  Yokosuka  30  September.  She  returned  to 
Pearl  Harbor  12  February  1957. 

After  freeing  the  grounded  LST  Chittenden  County  from 
Kauai,  Hawaii,  she  again  conducted  salvage  operations  in  the 
Far  East  12  July  to  30  November.  Returning  to  Pearl  Harbor, 
she  began  a 2-month  tour  on  the  west  coast  in  February  1958; 
then,  following  further  services  at  Hawaii,  again  set  sail  for 
a 4-month  deployment  to  WestPac.  She  returned  to  Pearl 
Harbor  in  August  and  to  the  west  coast  in  February  1959,  but 
was  back  at  Pearl  after  only  a month.  In  June  she  deployed  to 
WestPac,  returning  in  September. 

Reclaimer  spent  early  1960  in  the  Hawaiian  area,  and 
installed  underwater  cables  near  Midway  to  detect  missiles 
fired  into  the  area.  Then  she  steamed  for  Yokosuka  6 Septem- 
ber. Returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  21  December,  she  operated  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  until  sailing  for  the  Far  East  26  June. 
Back  at  Pearl  Harbor  in  November,  Reclaimer  undertook 
several  assignments. 

Following  an  overhaul,  Reclaimer  steamed  in  May  1962  for 
Christmas  Island  and  another  nuclear  test — Operation 
Domonic — where  she  laid  target  moors  and  placed  target 
rafts  for  the  next  2 months.  Arriving  at  Yokosuka  6 October, 
Reclaimer  operated  in  the  Far  East  until  she  returned  to 
Hawaii  early  in  1963  and,  with  the  exception  of  salvaging 
MV  Shokufu  at  Pago  Pago,  Samoa,  in  March,  operated  there 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Steaming  back  to  Japan  in  January  1964,  Reclaimer  operated 
there  and  off  Korea,  Okinawa,  and  Taiwan  before  proceeding 
to  Saigon  to  salvage  USNS  Card  (T-AKV-40),  sunk  up  to 
her  main  deck  in  Saigon  Harbor  by  Viet  Cong  mines.  With 
Tawakoni  (ATF-114),  Reclaimer  refloated  Card  and  towed  her 
to  the  Philippines;  then  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  22  June 
and  remained  there  for  the  rest  of  1964. 

In  1965  Reclaimer  participated  in  “Market  time”  operations 
off  Vietnam  for  2 months,  salvaged  LST-559  in  Danang 
Harbor,  and  performed  various  towing  assignments,  before 
returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  in  July.  In  January  1966,  she  was 
off  for  WestPac  again,  and  while  so  deployed  was  called  on 
for  three  major  salvage  operations  and  for  support  in  am- 
phibious Operation  Jackstay  in  rivers  of  the  Rung  Sat  Special 
Zone.  Reclaimer  participated  in  the  successful  salvage  of  the 
Esso  Tanker  SS  Sea  Raven  off  the  beach  of  Chu  Lai.  Then, 
steaming  south,  she  performed  similar  operations  for  mer- 
chantmen grounded  off  northern  Australia.  She  returned  to 
Pearl  Harbor  on  29  August  1966  and  on  9 November  was 
underway  for  Oregon.  She  returned  from  the  west  coast  to 
Pearl  Harbor  a month  later. 

In  March  1967  Reclaimer  rescued  SS  Norbega,  dead  in  the 
water  west  of  Midway,  before  deploying  to  WestPac  in  April. 
In  June  she  laid  a special  radar  reflecting  buoy  in  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  to  aid  SAR  patrol  ships  in  navigation.  She  continued 
operations  off  Taiwan  and  Vietnam,  including  the  salvage  of 
South  Vietnamese  LSM-405  aground  at  Phan  Thiet,  until 
returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  at  the  end  of  1967. 

After  spending  the  first  half  of  1968  in  Pearl  Harbor, 
Reclaimer  arrived  at  Danang,  South  Vietnam,  on  29  August 
for  standby  salvage  duty.  Tn  September  she  salvaged  LCV- 
1615  and  in  October  LCU-1576.  Returning  to  the  westcoast 
in  mid-1969,  she  deployed  to  WestPac  again  at  the  end  of  the 
year  and  operated  off  Vietnam  for  the  whole  of  1970,  entering 
Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  17  March  1971.  At  Pearl  Harbor, 
Reclaimer  underwent  regular  overhaul  and,  subsequent  to 
overhaul,  engaged  in  salvage  and  refresher  training.  In  Febru- 
ary 1972,  she  was  re-deployed  to  WestPac,  returning  to 
Hawaii  in  late  August.  She  remained  in  the  Pearl  Harbor 
area  throughout  1972  and  the  first  six  months  of  1973.  In 
July  1973,  she  steamed  westward  again  for  deployment, 
spending  the  last  six  months  of  1973  in  the  western  Pacific. 
As  of  late  January  1974,  Reclaimer  is  making  the  passage  from 
Apra,  Guam,  to  Pearl  Harbor. 


Reclaimer  earned  six  battle  stars  for  Korean  War  service 
and  one  battle  star  for  Vietnam. 

Recovery 

( ARS-43 : dp.  1,995  (f.);  1.  213'6";  b.  44';  dr.  15';  s.  11  k.; 
cpl.  84;  a.  4 40mm.,  6 20mm.;  cl.  Bolster) 

Recovery  (ARS-43)  was  laid  down  6 January  1945  by  the 
Basalt  Rock  Co.,  Inc.,  Napa,  Calif.;  launched  4 August  1945; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Harry  Burris;  and  commissioned  15  May 
1946,  Lt.  J.  T.  Moritz  in  command. 

Following  shakedown,  Recovery  operated  briefly  out  of 
San  Diego,  then  on  9 August  got  underway  for  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone.  Homeported  at  Rodman  from  her  arrival,  30 
August,  until  September  1953,  the  ship  performed  salvage, 
repair,  and  towing  operations  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  the 
Caribbean;  provided  men  and  equipment  for  underwater 
projects  of  the  Army  Engineers;  served  as  a training  ship  for 
Naval  Reservists  of  the  15th  Naval  District;  and,  after  April 
1952,  added  a second-class  diving  school  to  her  duties.  Trans- 
ferred to  the  east  coast  in  October  1953,  Recovery  arrived  at 
her  new  homeport,  Norfolk,  on  the  11th  only  to  depart  soon 
after  for  her  first  tour  in  northern  latitudes  in  support  of 
MSTS  North  Atlantic  and  Arctic  resupply  programs.  She 
arrived  at  Goose  Bay  3 November  and  operated  off  Labrador, 
Newfoundland,  and  Nova  Scotia  into  the  new  year,  returning 
to  Norfolk  29  January  1954. 

In  addition  to  annual  deployments  to  subarctic  and  arctic 
waters  to  support  MSTS  operations  over  the  next  7 years, 
Recovery’s  mobile  ability  to  provide  salvage,  repair,  towing, 
diving,  and  rescue  services  to  the  fleet  was  utilized  along  the 
lengths  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  and  in  the  Caribbean 
as  well  as  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area.  Occasionally  assigned 
to  experimental  programs,  in  1960  she  assisted  in  shock  test 
programs  at  Key  West  and  in  the  Bahamas  and  in  escape  and 
recovery  tests  off  the  Virginia  coast  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Administration’s  man-in-space  program. 
That  year  she  also  provided  disaster  relief  for  the  outer  islands 
of  the  Bahamas  in  the  wake  of  Hurricane  Donna. 

In  February  1961  the  arctic  came  to  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
Recovery  assisted  Coast  Guard  vessels  in  clearing  heavy  ice 
congestion  and  aiding  stranded  merchantmen.  In  May  she 
again  operated  in  support  of  NASA’s  space  program  and 
directed  offshore  standby  recovery  forces  during  Commander 
Shepard’s  suborbital  flight,  America’s  first  manned  space 
flight.  Salvage  operations  then  took  Recovery  north  to  assist 
Luiseno  (ATF-156)  and  other  vessels  in  pulling  decommis- 
sioned destroyer  Baldwin  (DD-624)  off  the  beach  at  Montauk 
Point,  N.Y.  The  destroyer  was  floated,  but  because  damage 
was  beyond  economic  repair,  she  was  towed  out  to  sea  and 
sunk  by  gunfire  from  the  ARS  and  the  ATF.  In  July  Recovery 
returned  to  Cape  Canaveral  and  joined  the  support  force  for 
Major  Grissom’s  suborbital  flight.  Between  August  and 
November  she  supported  the  Arctic  resupply  program;  then, 
in  1962,  provided  target  towing  service  before  returning  to 
Florida  for  Lieutenant  Colonel  Glenn’s  February  orbital 
mission. 

East  coast  and  Caribbean  operations  occupied  the  remainder 
of  the  year  and  in  1963  she  added  oceanographic  survey  work 
to  her  duties.  In  northern  waters  in  April,  she  was  diverted  to 
assist  in  searching  for  Thresher.  First  on  the  scene,  she  re- 
covered samples  of  oil  and  grease,  plastic,  and  styrofoam. 

In  July  1964  Recovery  returned  from  her  last  oceanographic 
mission  and  her  survey  equipment  was  removed.  In  September 
she  sailed  to  Scotland  to  participate  in  exercise  “Teamwork,” 
thence  proceeded  to  Spain  for  “Steel  Pike,”  the  largest  peace- 
time amphibious  operation.  In  November  she  returned  to  the 
United  States  and  resumed  duty  out  of  Norfolk.  In  1967  she 
again  sailed  north  for  extended  operations  in  northern  lati- 
tudes, returning  to  Norfolk  in  October,  after  a good  will  visit 
to  Montreal.  Three  months  later,  in  January  1968,  she  again 
assisted  with  shock  tests  at  Key  West;  then,  until  July,  was 
engaged  primarily  in  towing  operations.  On  25  July  she 
deployed,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  Mediterranean,  where  for 
the  next  7 months  she  provided  salvage,  repair,  diving,  and 
towing  services  to  the  6th  Fleet.  She  returned  to  Norfolk  in 
mid-February  1969  and  resumed  operations  along  the  eastern 
seaboard  and  in  the  Caribbean,  continuing  such  operations 
in  that  area  into  1970. 
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In  late  January  1970,  she  steamed  out  of  Little  Creek,  Va., 
for  a deployment  in  the  Mediterranean.  By  18  July,  she  had 
returned  to  normal  operations  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
and  in  the  Caribbean.  Recovery  continued  in  this  employment 
until  4 August  1971,  at  which  time  she  embarked  on  her  third 
Mediterranean  cruise.  Seven  months  later  she  returned  to 
Little  Creek,  Va.,  and,  as  of  January  1974,  has  been  engaged 
in  normal  operations  along  the  east  coast  since  that  time. 

Recruit 

I 

(AM-285:  dp.  945;  1.  184'6";  b.  33'0";  dr.  9'9";  s.  14  k.; 

cpl.  104;  a.  1 3",  4 40mm.,  6 20mm.,  2 dcp.,  1 dct.,  1 dcp. 

(hh.) ; cl.  Admirable) 

The  first  Recruit  (AM-285)  was  laid  down  by  the  General 
Engineering  & Dry  Dock  Co.,  Alameda,  Calif.,  24  May  1943; 
launched  11  December  1943;  sponsored  by  Miss  Kathleen 
Merrit  Jackson;  and  commissioned  8 November  1944,  Lt. 
Comdr.  Chester  A.  Bowes  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  Recruit  steamed 
5 January  1945  for  Pearl  Harbor,  whence  she  escorted  two 
convoys  to  Eniwetok.  From  there  she  proceeded  with  the 
second  convoy  to  Ulithi,  arriving  9 March. 

Ten  days  later  Recruit  departed  Ulithi  with  TG  52.5  for 
Okinawa.  From  the  24th  to  the  27t,h,  she  conducted  clearance 
sweeps  south  of  Tokashiki  Island,  Iverama  Retto,  then  shifted 
to  Okinawa  for  a preinvasion  sweep  off  the  western  beaches. 
After  the  invasion  she  operated  north  of  Ie  Shima,  then 
returned  to  the  Keramo  Retto  area. 

On  6 April,  off  the  northern  tip  of  Okinawa  Shima,  Recruit 
fought  off  several  aerial  attacks,  splashing  three  planes,  and 
rescuing  crewmen  from  Rodman  (DMS-21)  and  Emmons 
(DMS-22),  damaged  by  kamikaze  planes.  The  rest  of  April 
was  spent  in  conducting  clearance  sweeps  in  the  Kerama 
Retto  and  Tonachi  Shima  areas. 

On  4 May  Recruit  retired  briefly  to  Ulithi,  returning  to 
Okinawa  4 June  for  screening  operations  around  the  transport 
areas  off  Okinawa,  then  conducted  antisubmarine  patrol  off 
Zampa  Misaki. 

On  4 July,  Recruit  took  part  in  one  of  the  largest  sweeping 
operations  ever  undertaken  in  Pacific  waters,  the  50-ship 
sweep  in  the  “Juneau”  area  of  the  East  China  Sea.  Recruit 
swept  15  mines  in  this  operation.  In  August  she  took  part  in  a 
sweep  of  the  “Skagway  Area”  of  the  northern  East  China  Sea, 
sweeping  15  more  mines. 

On  31  August,  after  Japan  had  capitulated,  Recruit,  as  part 
of  TU  95.4.31,  departed  Okinawa,  en  route  to  Tsugaru  Strait, 
Northern  Honshu,  and  after  sweeping  a channel  into  Mutsu 
Kaiwan,  moved  on  to  Ominato  Ko,  anchoring  there  8 Septem- 
ber with  other  units  of  the  North  Pacific  Force.  From  then 
until  20  October,  the  task  group  swept  mines  in  the  Tsugaru 
Strait. 

On  20  October,  Recruit,  in  company  with  TU  56.4.1,  sailed 
for  Sasebo,  arriving  on  the  26th.  On  3 November  she  proceeded 
to  Hiro  Wan,  Honshu.  Arriving  2 days  later,  she  acted  as 
pilot  vessel  between  Hiro  Wan  and  Kure  Ko  for  the  remainder 
of  the  month.  On  1 December,  Recruit  returned  to  Sasebo, 
whence  she  got  underway  for  the  United  States,  28  December. 
She  returned  to  San  Pedro  15  February  by  way  of  Saipan  and 
Pearl  Harbor,  transited  the  Canal  Zone  24  March  and  reached 
Orange,  Tex.,  3 April,  where  she  decommissioned  15  August 
1946. 

Reclassified  MSF-285,  7 February  1955,  Recruit  was  moved 
29  May  1958  to  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  where  she  remained 
until  struck  from  the  Navy  list  1 May  1962. 

Recruit  earned  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

II 

(TDE-1 : 1.  102'0";  b.  12'4";  a.  1 3",  2 dcp.;  cl.  Recruit ) 

Built  to  scale,  exactly  one-third  the  size  of  a destroyer 
escort,  and  commissioned  27  July  1949,  the  second  Recruit 
served  for  18  years  as  the  only  landlocked  commissioned  ship 
in  the  Navy.  “Sailing”  on  a sea  of  concrete  at  the  Naval 
Training  Center  in  San  Diego,  she  trained  over  50,000  new 
recruits  yearly  in  the  fundamentals  of  shipboard  drills  and 


procedures  with  the  use  of  standard  deck  and  bridge  gear 
found  on  all  vessels,  including  lifelines,  accommodation 
ladder,  signal  halyards,  searchlights,  engine  order  telegraph, 
and  helm,  but  not  engines  and  screw.  She  decommissioned  in 
March  1967. 

Red  Cloud 

Red  Cloud,  an  Indian  Chief,  was  born  in  1822  in  Nebraska. 
He  opposed  the  construction  of  a road  from  Fort  Laramie, 
Wyo.,  along  the  Powder  River,  to  the  gold  regions  of  Montana. 
He  claimed  that  increased  travel  along  the  road  would  destroy 
the  buffalo  hunting  grounds  of  his  tribe.  Several  skirmishes 
were  fought  near  Fort  Phil  Kearney,  Wyo.,  in  1866  and  1867, 
before  Red  Cloud  achieved  his  aims  in  a treaty  signed  at 
Fort  Laramie  6 November  1868.  He  did  not  participate 
actively  in  the  Sioux  War  of  1876  or  in  the  rebellion  of  1890-91. 
He  was  an  Indian  delegate  to  Washington  on  several  occasions. 
He  died  at  Pine  Ridge,  S.D.,  10  December  1909. 

(YT-268 : dp.  310  (f.);  1.  100';  b.  28';  dr.  10';  s.  13  k.;  cpl.  17; 
a.  2 mg.;  cl.  Hiawatha ) 

Red  Cloud  (YT-268)  was  laid  down  1 December  1941,  as 
Port  Ludlow,  MC  hull  435,  by  Birchfield  Boiler,  Inc.,  Tacoma, 
Wash.;  launched  2 May  1942;  and  placed  in  service  8 March 
1943. 

Red  Cloud  was  reclassified  YTB  on  15  May  1944,  and 
reclassified  YTM  in  February  1962.  After  wartime  service  on 
the  west  coast,  she  remained  active  into  1974  as  a harbor  tug 
in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area. 

Red  Oak  Victory- 

Red  Oak  is  a town  in  southwestern  Iowa. 

(AK-235:  dp.  15,580;  1.  455'3";  b.  62';  dr.  28'6'';  s.  15.5  k.; 

cpl.  99;  a.  1 3'',  1 5'',  8 20mm.;  T.  VC2-S-AP2;  cl.  Boulder 

Victory ) 

Cargo  ship  Red  Oak  Victory  (AK-235)  (exMCV  hull  544), 
was  laid  down  9 September  1944  by  Permanente  Metals 
Corp.,  Richmond,  Calif.,  for  the  U.S.  Maritime  Commission; 
acquired  by  the  U.S.  Navy  5 December  1944;  and  commis- 
sioned the  same  day,  Lt.  Comdr.  John  S.  Sayers,  USNR,  in 
command. 

After  shakedown  off  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  Red  Oak  Victory 
loaded  general  cargo  at  San  Francisco  and  departed  10 
January  1945  for  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  the  17th.  There  she 
took  on  a cargo  of  ammunition  destined  for  fleet  issue.  She 
sailed  10  February  for  Ulithi,  Caroline  Islands,  arrived  the 
28th,  and  commenced  operating  under  Commander,  Service 
Squadron  10. 

From  March  to  May,  Red  Oak  Victory  served  as  an  ammuni- 
tion issue  ship  in  Ulithi  Atoll.  She  anchored  in  San  Pedro  Bay, 
Leyte  Gulf,  P.I.,  1 June,  and  for  the  next  3 months  continued 
issuing  ammunition  to  various  ships  in  the  fleet. 

She  decommissioned  21  May  1946,  was  returned  to  the 
Maritime  Commission  at  Seattle,  Oreg.,  12  June,  and  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  19  July. 

Red  River 

The  ship  is  named  for  seven  Red  Rivers  in  the  United 
States  touching  various  States:  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Arkansas, 
Louisiana;  Minnesota,  North  Dakota;  Idaho;  Kentucky, 
Tennessee;  New  Mexico;  Utah;  and  Wisconsin. 

(LSM(R)-522:  dp.  1,289  (f.) ; 1.  211'5";  b.  34'5'';  dr.  9'9"; 

s.  12  k. ; cpl.  140;  a.  1 5",  4 40mm.,  8 20mm.,  4 4.2''  mortars, 

10  5''  rocket  launchers;  cl.  LSM (R)-401) 

LSM{R)-522  was  laid  down  5 May  1945  by  Brown  Ship- 
building Co.,  Inc.,  Houston,  Tex.;  launched  9 June  1945;  and 
commissioned  6 August  1945. 

Following  shakedown  and  exercises  out  of  Little  Creek,  Va., 
LSM(R)-522  entered  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  at  Green 
Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  in  May  1946.  Recommissioned  2 April 
1951,  she  joined  the  amphibious  force  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet, 
and  participated  in  fleet  operations  in  the  Atlantic  and  the 
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USS  Red  Rover  moored  along  the  Mississippi  during  the  Civil  War.  The  superstructures  and  fittings  of  American  river  steamers 
of  this  period  resembled  buildings  on  shore  more  than  they  did  the  structures  of  seagoing  ships.  The  first  ship  specifically 
designated  by  the  Navy  solely  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  Red  Rover  bears  verbal  identification  rather  than  the 
Red  Cross  emblem,  not  used  in  this  country  until  establishment  of  the  American  Red  Cross  by  Clara  Barton  in  1881.  As  a 
commissioned  Navy  ship,  Red  Rover  flies  her  commissioning  pennant  from  a pole  mast  amidships. 


Caribbean.  In  January  1955,  she  entered  the  Atlantic  Reserve 
Fleet.  Named,  Red  River  1 October  1955,  she  was  reclassified 
LFR  on  1 January  1969,  and  remained  in  the  Atlantic  Reserve 
Fleet  until  struck  from  the  Navy  list  1 May  1973. 

Red  Rover 

(SwStr.:  t.  786;  1.  256';  dr.  8';  s.  8 k.;  cpl.  47;  medical  dept. 

30  + ; a.  1 32-pdr.) 

Red  Rover,  the  Navy’s  first  hospital  ship,  was  a side  wheel 
steamer  built  in  1859  at  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.  Purchased  by 
the  Confederacy  7 November  1861,  she  served  as  C.S.S. 
Red  Rover  (see  II,  560),  a barracks  ship  for  the  floating  battery 
New  Orleans.  At  Island  No.  10,  near  New  Madrid,  Mo.,  from 
15  March  1862,  she  was  holed  during  a bombardment  of  that 
island  sometime  before  25  March  and  abandoned  as  a quarters 
ship. 

When  the  island  fell  to  Union  forces  on  7 April,  Red  Rover 
was  seized  by  the  Union  gunboat  Mound  City,  repaired,  and 
taken  to  St.  Louis.  There  she  was  fitted  out  as  a summer 
hospital  boat  for  the  Army’s  Western  Flotilla  to  augment 
limited  Union  medical  facilities;  to  minimize  the  hazards  to 
sick  and  wounded  in  fighting  ships;  and  to  ease  the  problems 
of  transportation — delivery  of  medical  supplies  to  and 
evacuation  of  personnel  from  forward  areas. 

Steamers,  such  as  City  of  Memphis,  were  being  used  as 
hospital  transports  to  carry  casualties  upriver,  but  they  lacked 
necessary  sanitary  accommodations  and  medical  staffs,  and 
thus  were  unable  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease. 

Rapid  mobilization  at  the  start  of  the  Civil  War  had  vitiated 
efforts  to  prevent  the  outbreak  and  epidemic  communication 
of  disease  on  both  sides  of  the  conflict.  Vaccination  was  slow; 
sanitation  and  hygiene  were  generally  poor.  Overworked 
military  medical  personnel  were  assisted  by  voluntary  societies 
coordinated  by  the  Sanitary  Commission  founded  in  June 
1861.  But  by  1865  typhoid  fever,  typhus,  dysentery,  diarrhea, 
cholera,  smallpox,  measles,  and  malaria  would  claim  more 
lives  than  gunshot. 

Red  Rover,  serving  first  with  the  Army,  then  with  the  Navy, 
drew  on  both  military  and  voluntary  medical  personnel.  Her 
conversion  to  a hospital  boat,  begun  at  St.  Louis  and  com- 
pleted at  Cairo,  111.,  was  accomplished  with  both  sanitation 
and  comfort  in  mind.  A separate  operating  room  was  installed 
and  equipped.  A galley  was  put  below,  providing  separate 
kitchen  facilities  for  the  patients.  The  cabin  aft  was  opened  for 
better  air  circulation.  A steam  boiler  was  added  for  laundry 
purposes.  An  elevator,  numerous  bathrooms,  nine  water 
closets,  and  gauze  window  blinds  “. . . to  keep  cinders  and 


smoke  from  annoying  the  sick”  were  also  included  in  the 
work. 

Barges,  housed  over  or  covered  with  canvas,  were  ordered 
for  the  care  of  contagious  diseases,  primarily  smallpox,  and 
were  moored  in  shady  spots  along  the  river. 

On  10  June  1862,  Red  Rover  was  ready  for  service.  Her 
commanding  officer  was  Captain  McDaniel  of  the  Army’s 
Gunboat  Service.  Assistant  Surgeon  George  H.  Bixby  became 
Surgeon  in  Charge. 

On  1 1 June,  Red  Rover  received  her  first  patient,  a cholera 
victim.  By  the  14th  she  had  55  patients.  On  the  17th,  Mound 
City  exploded  during  an  engagement  with  Confederate 
batteries  at  St.  Charles,  Ark.  Casualties  amounted  to  135 
out  of  a complement  of  175.  Red  Rover,  dispatched  to  assist  in 
the  emergency,  took  on  board  extreme  burn  and  wound  cases 
at  Memphis  and  transported  them  to  less  crowded  hospitals 
in  Illinois. 

From  Mound  City,  111.,  the  hospital  boat  moved  down- 
stream again  and  joined  the  Western  Flotilla  above  Vicksburg. 
Through  the  summer,  she  treated  sick  and  wounded  of  the 
flotilla  and  the  Ram  Fleet  engaged  at  Vicksburg  and  along  the 
Mississippi  to  Helena,  Ark.  While  off  the  latter  point,  she 
caught  fire,  but,  with  assistance  from  the  gunboat  Benton, 
extinguished  the  blaze  and  continued  her  work. 

In  September  1862,  Red  Rover,  still  legally  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  an  Illinois  prize  court,  was  sent  to  Cairo,  111., 
to  be  winterized.  On  the  30th,  she  was  purchased  by  the  Navy. 

The  next  day,  the  vessels  of  the  Western  Flotilla,  with  their 
officers  and  men,  were  transferred  to  the  Navy  Department 
and  became  the  Mississippi  Squadron  under  acting  Rear  Adm. 
David  D.  Porter.  The  Navy  Medical  Department  of  Western 
Waters  was  organized  at  the  same  time  under  Fleet  Surg. 
Edward  Gilchrist. 

In  December  Red  Rover,  used  during  the  fall  to  alleviate 
crowded  medical  facilities  ashore,  was  ready  for  service  on  the 
river.  On  the  26th,  she  was  commissioned  under  the  command 
of  Acting  Master  William  R.  Wells,  USN.  Her  complement  was 
47,  while  her  medical  department,  remaining  under  Assistant 
Surgeon  Bixby,  was  initially  about  30.  Of  that  number,  three 
were  Sisters  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Cross.  Later  joined  by  a 
fourth  member  of  their  order  and  assisted  by  lay  nurses’  aides, 
they  were  the  forerunners  of  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps. 

The  work  of  these  and  other  volunteers  was  coordinated  by 
the  Western  Sanitation  Commission,  which  also  donated  over 
$3,000  worth  of  equipment  to  the  ship. 

In  December  1862  Fleet  Surg.  Ninian  A.  Pinckney  relieved 
Fleet  Surg.  Edward  Gilchrist.  The  administration  and  strict 
standards  of  day-to-day  activities  of  the  department  were  so 
well  run  under  Pinckney  from  his  headquarters  in  Red  Rover, 
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that  by  1865  he  was  able  to  write  “there  is  less  . . . sickness  in 
the  Fleet  than  in  the  healthiest  portion  of  the  globe.” 

On  the  29th,  Red  Rover  headed  downstream.  During 
January  1863,  she  served  with  the  expedition  up  the  White 
River.  As  the  expedition  took  the  Port  of  Arkansas  (Fort 
Hindman),  she  remained  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  receive 
the  wounded.  On  her  departure,  she  was  fired  on  and  two  shots 
penetrated  into  the  hospital  area,  but  no  casualties  resulted. 

From  February  to  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  early  in  July,  she 
cared  for  the  sick  and  wounded  of  that  campaign  and  supple- 
mented her  medical  support  of  Union  forces  by  provisioning 
other  ships  of  the  Mississippi  Squadron  with  ice  and  fresh 
meat.  She  also  provided  burial  details  and  sent  medical 
personnel  ashore  when  and  where  needed. 

Red  Rover  continued  her  service  along  the  river,  taking  on 
sick  and  wounded  and  delivering  medicine  and  supplies,  until 
the  fall  of  1864.  In  October  of  that  year,  she  began  her  last 
supply  run;  and,  after  delivering  medical  stores  to  ships  at 
Helena  and  on  the  White,  Red,  and  Yazoo  Rivers,  she  trans- 
ferred patients  to  Hospital  Pinckney  at  Memphis  and  headed 
north.  Arriving  at  Mound  City  on  11  December,  she  remained 
there,  caring  for  Navy  patients,  until  she  was  decommissioned 
on  17  November  1865.  Having  admitted  over  2,400  patients 
during  her  career,  she  transferred  her  last  11  to  Grampus  on 
that  date.  On  29  November  she  was  sold  at  public  auction  to 
A.  M.  Carpenter. 

Redbud 

A Coast  Guard  name  retained. 

(AKL-398;  dp.  1,025  (f.);  1.  180';  b.  38';  dr.  13';  cpl.  28; 
s.  13  k.) 

Redbud,  a lighthouse  tender  (WAGL-398)  built  in  1943  for 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  by  the  Marine  Iron  & Shipbuilding  Co., 
Duluth,  Minn.,  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  18  March  1949; 
redesignated  AKL-398  on  31  March  1949;  converted  at  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  and  commissioned  23  July  1949,  Lt.  Comdr. 
F.  E.  Clark  in  command. 

Following  shakedown,  Redbud  departed  Long  Beach  3 
August  1949  and  headed  for  the  east  coast.  On  18  September 
she  arrived  at  Boston,  whence  she  continued  on  to  Argentia  to 
join  the  support  force  for  the  construction  and  maintainance 
of  air  bases  and  early  warning  installations  in  the  North 
Atlantic  and  Arctic  areas.  Through  the  end  of  the  year  and 
into  1950,  she  operated  along  the  southwestern  coast  of  Green- 
land, adding  more  northerly  ports  and  those  on  the  Canadian 
side  of  Baffin  Bay  to  her  schedule  during  the  warmer  months. 
Until  28  February  1952,  she  continued  her  support  of  Arctic 
bases,  rehabilitating  navigational  aids,  activating  and  re- 
pairing submarine  petroleum  lines,  and  delivering  bulk 
petroleum  and  general  cargo,  as  a commissioned  U.S.  Navy 
ship.  Then  decommissioned,  she  was  simultaneously  placed  in 
service,  assigned  to  MSTS,  and,  with  a civil  service  crew, 
returned  to  sealift  support  for  the  Northeast  Command 
(SUNEC). 

In  1956  Redbud’s  schedule  was  altered  to  include  winter 
(November  through  March)  supply  runs  to  the  Texas  Towers 
which  alternated  with  warmer  weather  (April  through 
October)  SUNEC  duties.  Maintaining  that  schedule  through 
the  1960’s,  her  primary  mission  continued  to  be  her  SUNEC 
missions,  and,  until  1970,  she  was  usually  the  first  MSTS  ship 
to  arrive  in  the  far  north  to  open  a new  resupply  season.  On 
10  November,  she  was  returned  to  the  Coast  Guard  and  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  ten  days  later.  She  was  transferred 
to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  on  1 March  1972  under  a 
grant-in-aid.  She  serves  the  Philippines  as  Kalinga  (AG-89). 


Redfin 

Any  of  several  North  American  fishes  with  reddish  fins. 

(SS-272:  dp.  1,526;  1.  31 1'9";  b.  27'3'';  dr.  15'3";  s.  20  k. 
(surf.),  8.7  k.  (subm.);  cpl.  60;  a.  1 3",  10  21"  tt.;  cl.  Gato) 

Redfin  (SS-272)  was  laid  down  16  February  1942  by 
Manitowoc  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis.;  launched 
4 April  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  B.  B.  Wygant;  and  com- 


missioned 31  August  1943,  Lt.  Comdr.  R.  D.  King  in  com- 
mand. 

Departing  New  Orleans  15  October  1943,  Redfin  proceeded 
to  Fremantle,  Australia.  On  her  first  war  patrol  4 January  to 
17  February  1944,  she  encountered  an  enemy  convoy  of  four 
ships  in  the  South  China  Sea  16  January.  From  8 to  14  March, 
she  patrolled  north  of  Australia  to  defend  against  a possible 
Japanese  attack. 

On  her  second  war  patrol  19  March  to  1 May,  Redfin  sank 
the  1,900-ton  Japanese  destroyer  Akigumo  off  Zamboanga, 
Mindanao,  11  April.  During  the  night  of  15-16  April,  she 
sank  two  Japanese  passenger-cargo  ships,  Shinyu  Maru, 
4,621  tons,  and  Yamagata  Maru,  3,807  tons.  On  the  night  of 
22-23  April,  she  landed  four  of  her  crew  near  Dent  Haven, 
Borneo,  to  evacuate  a British  reconnaissance  party.  Attacked 
by  the  Japanese,  the  landing  party  returned  to  Redfin,  but  the 
British  agents  were  later  evacuated  by  an  Australian  officer, 
and  transferred  to  Harder  (SS-257). 

On  her  third  war  patrol,  26  May  to  1 July,  she  landed  six 
Philippine  guerrillas  on  a small  island  near  Balabac  Strait 
8 June.  Proceeding  to  scout  the  enemy  naval  base  at  Tawi 
Tawi,  she  sank  the  5,142-ton  Japanese  tanker  Asanagi  Maru 
on  the  11th.  She  also  warned  American  forces  in  the  Marianas 
of  the  departure  from  Tawi  Tawi  of  the  Japanese  task  force 
that  was  later  defeated  in  the  Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea  on 
the  19th  and  the  20th.  Operating  off  Leyte  on  the  24th,  she 
sank  the  3,028-ton  Japanese  passenger-cargo  ship  Aso  Maru, 
before  returning  to  Fremantle. 

Departing  Fremantle  6 August,  she  laid  a minefield  off  the 
west  coast  of  Borneo  on  the  19th,  and  rescued  eight  survivors 
of  Flier  (SS-250)  at  Palawan  Island  on  the  30th.  After  life- 
guard duty  for  airstrikes  against  Balikpapan,  Borneo,  she 
departed  Fremantle  26  October,  and  sank  the  15,226-ton 
Japanese  tanker  Nichinan  Maru  No.  2 west  of  the  Philippines 

8 November.  Completing  her  fourth  war  patrol  7 January 

1945,  she  proceeded  to  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard,  San 
Francisco,  where  she  received  special  mine  detection  gear. 
Underway  from  Pearl  Harbor  30  May  to  10  July,  and  later 
from  30  July  to  5 September,  she  made  mine  surveys  first  off 
Honshu  and  Hokkaido,  and  later  off  Kyushu,  Japan. 

Decommissioned  at  New  London,  Conn.,  1 November 

1946,  she  entered  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard  in  April 
1951  for  conversion,  and  was  reclassified  SSR.  Recommissioned 

9 January  1953,  she  engaged  in  radar-picket  duty  for  the  next 
6 years  in  American  coastal  waters,  off  northern  Europe,  and 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

In  April  1959  she  entered  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard, 
and  received  an  inertial  guidance  system.  Redfin  became  a 
laboratory  and  training  ship  for  the  testing  of  inertial  guidance 
systems  used  in  Polaris  submarines.  She  preceded  He  first 
ballistic  missile  submarine  George  Washington  (SSBN-598) 
as  flagship  of  Submarine  Squadron  14.  After  searching  for  the 
lost  Thresher  (SS-593)  in  April  1963,  she  was  reclassified 
AGSS  on  28  June.  Operating  in  the  Atlantic,  she  continued  to 
assist  in  special  research  and  development  projects,  including 
the  Polaris  A-3  missile,  until  she  decommissioned  15  May 
1967  to  become  a Naval  Reserve  Training  Ship  at  Baltimore, 
Md.  Redfin  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 July  1970  and 
sold  to  the  North  American  Smelting  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del., 
on  3 March  1971. 

Redfin  received  six  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

Red  fish 

A variety  of  salmon. 

I 

(SS-395 : dp.  1,526;  1. 31 1'6"; b.  27'3"; dr.  15'3";s.  20  k.  (surf.), 
8 k.  (subm.) ; cpl.  66;  a.  1 5",  1 20mm.,  10  21"  tt.;  cl.  Balao) 

The  first  Redfish  (SS-395)  was  laid  down  9 September  1943 
by  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth,  N.H.;  launched  27 
January  1944;  sponsored  by  Miss  Ruth  Roper;  and  commis- 
sioned 12  April  1944,  Comdr.  Louis  D.  McGregor  in  command. 

Redfish  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  27  June  1944.  Departing 
23  July,  she  sank  the  5, 953-ton  Japanese  cargo  ship  Batopaha 
Maru  25  August,  the  7,311-ton  tanker  Ogura  Maru  No.  2 on 
16  September,  and  the  8,506-ton  transport  Mizuho  Maru 
21  September,  all  off  Formosa,  before  arriving  at  Midway 
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The  light  cargo  ship  USS  Redbud  (AKL-398),  held  immobile  by  an  Arctic  ice  pack  before  being  broken  loose  by  the  icebreaker 
Edisto  (AGB-2),  January  1952.  Like  many  other  ships  modified  for  Arctic  service,  Redbud  has  had  her  bow  reinforced  to 
break  through  light  ice.  When  they  encounter  ice  too  heavy  for  them  to  break  through,  ships  like  Redbud  still  need  the  services 
of  an  icebreaker. 


2 October.  Departing  Midway  on  the  25th  and  Saipan  on  3 
November,  she  sank  the  2,345-ton  Japanese  transport  Hozan 
Maru  during  the  night  of  22-23  November.  Departing  Saipan 
1 December,  she  combined  with  Sea  Devil  the  night  of  8-9  to 
damage  heavily  the  Japanese  aircraft  carrier  Hayataka,  put- 
ting that  enemy  ship  out  of  action  for  the  remainder  of  the 
war. 

Redfish  sank  the  newly  built  18,500-ton  Japanese  aircraft 
carrier  Unryu,  bound  for  Mindoro,  19  December.  After  diving 
to  232  feet,  she  rose  to  the  surface  and  raced  to  escape  Japanese 
pursuit.  Arriving  at  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  for  re- 
pairs 17  February  1945,  she  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  23  July, 
and  remained  there  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

After  duty  at  Guam  from  September  1945  to  January  1946, 
she  arrived  at  San  Diego  on  the  30th.  Departing  3 March  1947, 
she  voyaged  to  Guam  and  Japan  before  returning  21  June. 
After  operations  off  the  west  coast  and  Hawaii,  she  sailed 
toward  Korea  2 February  1951,  and  operated  out  of  Yokosuka, 
Japan,  until  24  June,  in  support  of  U.N.  forces.  Returning  to 
San  Diego  3 July,  she  operated  off  the  west  coast. 

In  the  spring  of  1954,  she  participated  in  the  Walt  Disney 
production  of  Jules  Verne’s  “Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under 
the  Sea,”  and,  in  September  1957,  in  the  motion  picture 
“Run  Silent,  Run  Deep.” 


Reclassified  AGSS  on  1 July  1960,  she  was  underway  from 
San  Diego  on  western  Pacific  deployment  from  26  March  to 
26  September.  From  then  into  1968,  she  made  annual  training 
cruises  to  the  western  Pacific.  Decommissioned  27  June  1968 
at  San  Diego,  she  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  30  June, 
and  sunk  as  a target. 

Redfish  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 


(SSN-680:  dp.  3,800;  1.  292'3";  b.  31'8";  dr.  26';  s.  20+  k.; 
cpl.  107;  a.  SUBROC,  4 tt.;  cl.  Sturgeon ) 

SSN-680  was  laid  down  as  Redfish  on  4 August,  but  was 
renamed  William  H.  Bates  ( q.v .)  on  25  June  1971. 


Redhead 

A North  American  duck  related  to  the  canvasback  but 
having,  in  the  male,  a brighter  rufous  head  and  shorter  bill. 

(YMS-443 : dp.  320;  1.  136'0”;  b.  24'6”;  dr.  10';  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  32;  a.  1 3”,  2 20mm.,  2 dct.,  2 dcp.;  cl.  YMS-135) 
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Y MS-443  was  laid  down  21  October  1943  by  the  Hiltebrant 
Dry  Dock  Co.,  Kingston,  N.Y.;  launched  5 May  1944;  and 
commissioned  15  December  1944,  Lt.  (jg.)  John  P.  Hanna 
in  command. 

Following  shakedown,  YM S-443  operated  off  the  east  coast 
until  the  spring  when  she  transited  the  Panama  Canal  10 
April.  She  served  briefly  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Eniwetok,  and 
Guam,  then  steamed  further  west  for  her  initial  combat  duty, 
at  Okinawa.  Arriving  26  June  1945,  she  remained  in  the 
Ryukyus,  engaged  in  minesweeping  and  antisubmarine  patrol 
duties,  with  one  interruption  for  availability  in  the  Philippines, 
until  6 September  1945.  Then  ordered  to  Japan,  she  swept  the 
Kochi  Channel,  Wakayama,  and  Hiro  Wan  areas  until  12 
February  1946  when,  with  a crew  of  men  eligible  for  discharge, 
she  departed  Kobe  for  the  United  States. 

Arriving  at  San  Francisco  27  March,  she  headed  west  again 
27  November  and  operated  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Johnston  Island, 
Eniwetok,  Guam,  and  Woleni  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
Named  Redhead  and  reclassified  AMS-34,  18  February  1947, 
she  continued  her  postwar  clearing  operations  at  Truk, 
Satawan,  Guam,  Saipan,  Ngulu,  Palau,  Malakal,  Karor, 
Chichi  Jima,  and  Yokosuka. 

Remaining  in  Japanese  waters  throughout  1948,  1949,  and 
into  1950,  Redhead  steamed  for  Korea  on  12  July  1950  to  help 
defend  South  Korea.  A unit  of  Mine  Division  31,  Redhead 
served  in  TF  95  and,  during  the  latter  part  of  1950  and  the 
early  months  of  1951,  operated  off  both  coasts  of  the  Korean 
Peninsula,  sweeping  moored  mines  with  “0”  type  gear, 
acting  as  a mine  destruction  vessel  and  as  a minesweep  gear 
retriever. 

Redhead  received  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation  for  opera- 
tions against  enemy  forces  in  Korea  from  11  to  24  October 
1950.  Operating  as  part  of  TU  95.61,  Redhead  assisted  in 
sweeping  and  buoying  a channel  2,000  yards  wide  and  14  miles 
in  length,  to  the  outer  limits  of  Wonsan  Harbor,  during  which 
time  heavy  concentrations  of  enemy  contact  mines  were 
swept.  On  12  October,  after  aiding  in  the  clearance  of  a 
channel  through  two  heavily  mined  contact-type  minefields, 
Redhead  encountered  a third  field  of  extreme  density  and 
immediately  conducted  rescue  operations  for  the  survivors  of 
two  other  minesweepers  which  had  been  sunk  by  mines. 
Straddled  continually  by  enemy  shore  battery  fire  for  ap- 
proximately a half  hour,  Redhead  assisted  in  silencing  at  least 
three  of  the  hostile  shore  batteries  and  successfully  evaded 
many  mines  to  carry  out  rescue  activities.  She  then  returned 
to  the  minesweeping  assignment  and  completed  the  clearance 
of  an  area  through  “one  of  the  heaviest  concentrations  of 
enemy  mines  ever  encountered  in  naval  history.” 

During  the  latter  part  of  1951  and  the  early  months  of 
1952,  Redhead’s  operations  took  her  to  Pukhan  Suido;  Yasu, 
South  Korea;  and  Wonsan.  There,  in  addition  to  her  “0” 
type  gear,  she  now  streamed  the  acoustic  hammerbox  and 
“open  and  closed  jigs”  for  use  in  sweeping  acoustic  and  mag- 
netic minefields,  while  incidential  duties  included  air-sea 
rescue,  night  patrols,  and  investigation  of  suspicious  fishing 
vessels  and  junks,  which  were  often  used  by  the  Communists 
for  minelaying. 

From  7 May  until  3 June  1952,  Redhead  penetrated  deep  into 
Wonsan  Harbor,  to  clear  mines  while  close  to  heavy  shore 
guns  and  permit  entry  of  friendly  bombardment  vessels. 
Redhead  conducted  magnetic,  acoustic,  and  moored  check 
sweeps  off  Inchon  during  June  and  July  of  1952,  and  patrolled 
a night  picket  station  off  Songjin  during  August.  Participating 
in  operations  off  the  east  coast  of  Korea,  12  August  to  8 
September,  Redhead  dispersed  a concentration  of  enemy 
sampans  by  scoring  hits  on  two  of  the  craft  in  the  face  of 
heavy  enemy  shore  battery  fire.  Then  from  12  to  15  October, 
she  led  her  formation  close  to  the  shore  at  Kojo,  where,  under 
intense  enemy  fire,  they  successfully  completed  their  mission. 

During  1953  Redhead  continued  minesweeping  and  night 
identification  patrol  duties  off  Wonsan,  the  Yang  Do  Islands, 
Cho  To,  Po  Hang,  and  Daengyong  Do. 

Remaining  in  Korea  after  the  July  1953  truce,  Redhead 
continued  to  carry  out  night  patrol  duties  off  the  eastern  coast 
of  Korea  into  the  later  summer  of  1954.  On  1 September 
1954,  she  reported  to  the  Yokosuka  Ship  Repair  Facility  and 
was  reclassified  minehunter  AMCU-48.  She  was  again  re- 
classified, to  MHC-48,  on  7 February  1955.  On  28  April  1955 
she  got  underway  for  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  arriving  25  May. 


She  then  proceeded  to  Seattle,  where  she  joined  the  Harbor 
Defense  unit,  13th  Naval  District.  Through  1956  and  into 
1957  she  carried  out  channel  investigation  in  the  Straits  of 
Juan  De  Fuca  and  Puget  Sound.  In  October  1957,  however, 
she  shifted  to  Astoria  where  she  decommissioned  6 December 
1957  and  joined  the  Columbia  River  Group,  Pacific  Reserve 
Fleet,  where  she  remained  until  struck  from  the  Nav3T  list  1 
November  1959. 

Redhead  earned  three  battle  stars  during  World  War  II 
service  and  10  battle  stars  during  the  Korean  conflict. 


The  name  Redhead  was  assigned  to  AM-409,  16  May  1945. 
The  contract  was  canceled  1 1 August  1945,  prior  to  keel  laying. 

Redmil 

Captain  Robert  Redmil  commanded  HMS  Polyphemus  for 
the  Royal  Navy  at  Trafalgar. 


(DE-89:  dp.  1,400;  1.  306';  b.  37';  dr.  13'6";  s.  24k  .;  cpl.  213; 

a.  3 3'',  2 40mm.,  4 20mm.,  1 21"  tt.,  2 dct.,  8 dep.;  cl. 

Buckley ) 

Redmil  (DE-89)  was  laid  down  14  July  1943  by  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.,  Hingham,  Mass.;  launched  2 October  1943;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  James  E.  Hamilton,  wife  of  Captain  Hamilton 
of  the  Bureau  of  Ships;  transferred  to  the  United  Kingdom 
30  November  1943  under  terms  of  the  Lend-Lease  Agreement ; 
and  commissioned  in  the  Royal  Navy  the  same  day. 

Redmil  (K-554),  a captain-class  frigate,  served  the  Royal 
Navy  in  the  English  Channel,  the  Arctic,  and  the  North  Sea 
during  1944;  and  in  the  North  Sea  and  the  Atlantic  during 
1945.  On  27  March  1945,  she  joined  Fitzroy  and  Byron  in 
sinking  German  submarine,  TJ-722  off  the  western  coast  of 
Scotland. 

While  still  in  England,  Redmil  was  returned  to  the  custody 
of  the  U.S.  Navy  20  January  1947  and  sold  for  scrapping  10 
days  later  to  Athens  Piraeus  Electricity  Co.,  Ltd.,  Athens, 
Greece. 

Rednour 

Ship’s  Cook  2c.  Forrest  Orin  Rednour,  USCG,  was  born  on 
13  May  1923  in  Cutler,  111.  He  enlisted  in  the  Coast  Guard  at 
Chicago  19  June  1941,  and  perished  when  cutter  Escanaba 
was  sunk  on  “.  . . 13  June  1943,  after  being  blown  to  bits  by 
an  explosion  of  undetermined  cause”  off  Ivigtat,  Greenland, 
with  a loss  of  101  of  the  103  men  aboard.  Rednour  was  post- 
humously awarded  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Medal  for 
heroic  action  3 February  1943  when  he  voluntarily  subjected 
himself  to  pounding  seas  and  bitter  cold  for  nearly  4 hours  to 
rescue  survivors  from  the  torpedoed  Army  transport 
Dorchester.  Realizing  the  . . danger  of  being  crushed  between 
the  rafts  and  the  ship’s  side,  or  of  being  struck  by  a propeller 
blade  if  the  engines  backed,  he  swam  in  under  the  counter  of 
the  constantly  maneuvering  Escanaba  and  prevented  many 
floating  survivors  from  being  caught  in  the  suction  of  the 
screws,  in  one  instance  retrieving  a loaded  raft.” 

(APD-102:  dp.  1,650;  I.  306';  b.  37';  dr.  9'8";  s.  23.6  k.; 

cpl.  204;  a.  1 5",  6 40mm.,  6 20mm.,  2 dct.;  cl.  Crosley ) 

Rednour  (APD-102),  a high-speed  transport,  ex-DE-592, 
was  laid  down  30  December  1943  by  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  Hingham,  Mass.;  launched  12  February  1944;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Forrest  O.  Rednour,  widow  of  Ship’s  Cook  2c.  Forrest 
Orin  Rednour,  USCG;  and  commissioned  30  December  1944, 
Lt.  Comdr.  Roland  H.  Cramer  in  command. 

After  shakedown  in  Bermudan  waters,  Rednour  arrived  in 
Norfolk,  Va.,  7 February  1945.  She  then  underwent  am- 
phibious training  in  Chesapeake  Bay  and  coastal  training 
operations,  after  which  she  departed  Melville,  R.I.,  24  Feb- 
ruary, bound  for  the  Pacific. 

Arriving  at  San  Diego  on  1 1 March,  she  engaged  in  a week 
of  coastal  training  exercises  before  standing  in  to  Pearl 
Harbor  on  the  25th.  There  she  assisted  in  the  training  of 
underwater  demolition  teams  through  8 April,  when  she 
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steamed  as  an  escort  for  several  cargo  ships  en  route  Ulithi, 
via  the  Marshall  Islands. 

Rednour  departed  Ulithi  23  April,  overtaking  a convoy 
which  arrived  off  the  Hagushi  beaches  of  Okinawa  26  April. 
She  patrolled  off  Kerama  Retto  through  the  following  month 
and  assisted  in  the  screening  of  inward-  and  outward-bound 
convoys.  She  also  assisted  in  repelling  almost  constant  air 
raids. 

On  the  night  of  27  May,  Rednour  assumed  an  antiaircraft 
patrol  station  14  miles  west  of  Zampa-misaki  (Point  Bolo), 
Okinawa,  in  company  with  Loy  (APD-56)  and  Eisele  (DE-34). 
Shortly  before  midnight,  the  first  of  several  suicide  planes 
which  attacked  Loy  was  exploded  in  midair  by  antiaircraft 
fire,  but  a second  aircraft  crashed  the  high-speed  transport. 
A third  aircraft  evaded  the  gunfire,  but  a fourth  closed  rapidly 
on  Rednour’ s starboard  bow.  Despite  the  withering  curtain  of 
fire  thrown  up  by  her  gunners,  the  plane  crashed  Rednour’ s 
stern,  starting  fires  and  blowing  a 10-foot  hole  in  her  main 
deck.  Three  men  were  killed  and  13  wounded.  After  driving 
off  yet  another  suicide  plane,  Rednour  entered  Kerama  road- 
stead for  temporary  battle  damage  repairs. 

Departing  Okinawa  14  June,  Rednour  steamed  for  Cali- 
fornia stopping  en  route  at  both  Leyte  and  Pearl  Harbor. 
Arriving  at  San  Pedro  on  22  July,  she  underwent  a general 
overhaul,  got  underway,  then  for  service  in  the  Marshall- 
Gilbert  Islands  Command  with  Transport  Division  104. 

Steaming  via  Pearl  Harbor  and  Saipan,  she  arrived 
Eniwetok  15  September  1945.  During  the  following  months 
she  carried  passengers,  vehicles,  provisions,  and  other  cargo 
between  Eniwetok,  Wake,  Ponape,  and  Kwajalein.  From  29 
October  through  5 November,  she  served  as  headquarters 
ship  for  a hydrographic  survey  party  from  Hydrographer 
(AFS-2)  in  the  area  of  Taongi  Atoll. 

Rednour’ s inter-island  t ransport  service  ended  on  5 January 
1946  when  she  departed  Kwajalein  with  the  staff  and  records 
of  the  Marshall-Gilberts  Command,  bound  for  Guam.  De- 
barking her  passengers  and  records  at  Apra  Harbor  4 days 
later,  she  sailed  for  the  United  States  via  Kwajalein  and 
Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  at  San  Pedro  on  2 February. 

Departing  San  Pedro  20  February,  Rednour  transited  the 
Panama  Canal  and  arrived  at  Norfolk  on  8 March  to  prepare 
for  inactivation.  She  sailed  on  31  March  for  Green  Cove 
Springs,  Fla.,  decommissioned  there  on  24  July  1946,  and  was 
assigned  to  the  Florida  Group  of  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet. 
Later  towed  to  Orange,  Tex.,  she  remained  there  until  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  1 March  1967  and  sold  for  scrap. 

Rednour  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II  service. 


Redpoll 

A small  finch  found  in  North  America,  Europe,  and  Asia. 
The  male  usually  has  a red  or  rosy  crown  and  streaked  back 
and  sides. 

(YMS-294:  dp.  270;  1.  136';  b.  24'6";  dr.  8';  s.  15  k.;  cpl.  32; 
a.  1 3",  2 20mm.,  2 dcp.;  cl.  YMS-1 ) 

Redpoll  was  laid  down  as  YMS-29U,  10  June  1943  by  Asso- 
ciated Shipbuilders,  Lake  Union,  Seattle,  Wash.;  launched  11 
August  1943;  sponsored  by  Miss  Joanne  Swanson;  and  com- 
missioned 11  September  1943. 

In  the  Puget  Sound  area  through  the  fall  of  1943,  YMS-29 4 
moved  south  to  San  Pedro  in  January  1944  and  operated  out 
of  that  port  until  April.  On  the  21st,  the  motor  minesweeper 
steamed  west  and  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  1 May.  Thence, 
she  completed  a run  to  Midway  and  back  and  in  June  she 
continued  on  to  the  Marshalls. 

There  through  the  end  of  the  war,  she  engaged  in  patrol 
operations,  convoy  escort  duty,  and  minesweeping  opera- 
tions— principally  out  of  Kwajalein  and  Enitwetok.  In  De- 
cember 1945,  she  returned  to  Hawaii;  remained  there  until 
February;  then,  ordered  inactivated,  got  underway  for  the 
east  coast.  She  arrived  at  Charleston  in  late  June,  received 
new  orders,  and  in  September  retraced  her  route  back  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  for  duty  in  the  8th  Naval  District.  On  12 
November  she  was  decommissioned  and  placed  in  service  at 
New  Orleans.  The  following  month  she  assumed  Naval  Re- 
serve training  duties  at  Houston. 

Named  Redpoll  and  redesignated  AMS-57,  1 September 


1947,  she  was  recommissioned  effective  20  November  1950, 
but  until  1952  remained  in  the  8th  Naval  District  as  a reserve 
training  ship.  In  May  1952,  she  departed  Lake  Charles,  La., 
and  steamed  back  to  the  Atlantic  coast.  Assigned  to  the  5th 
Naval  District  for  the  next  5 years,  she  operated  out  of 
Norfolk  for  2,  then,  in  June,  1954,  shifted  to  Yorktown  for 
duty  with  the  Mine  Warfare  School. 

On  7 February  1955,  Redpoll  was  redesignated  MSCO-57 
and  in  October  1957  she  was  ordered  to  Chattanooga  for  re- 
serve training  duty.  She  arrived  at  her  new  homeport  2 No- 
vember and  6 days  later,  8 November,  was  again  decommis- 
sioned and  placed  in  service.  A little  over  Y/i  years  later  she 
completed  her  last  tour.  She  was  placed  out  of  service  and 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  1 July  1959. 

Redstart 

A small  European  singing  bird  related  to  the  Redbreast. 

(AM-378:  dp.  1,250  (f.);  1.  221 '1";  b.  32'2";  dr.  10'9";  s. 

18  k.;  cpl.  117;  a.  1 3",  2 40mm.,  8 20mm.,  2 dct.,  4 dcp., 

1 dcp.  (hh.);  cl.  Auk) 

Redstart  (AM-378)  was  laid  down  14  June  1944  by  Savan- 
nah Machine  & Foundry  Co.,  Savannah,  Ga. ; sponsored  by 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Dorsey;  and  commissioned  4 April  1945,  Lt.  Comdr. 
George  W.  Phillips,  USNR,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  Virginia  and  Maryland,  she  de- 
parted Little  Creek  27  July,  transited  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
was  at  Long  Beach  when  the  war  ended.  She  steamed  for 
Japan  via  Pearl  Harbor,  Saipan,  and  Okinawa,  arriving 
Wakanura  Wan,  Honshu,  Japan,  30  September  1945.  She 
then  swept  mines  in  Nagoya  Bay  until  striking  “a  large 
underwater  object”  which  damaged  her  port  shaft  and  required 
her  to  put  into  drydock  at  Sasebo. 

Redstart  arrived  at  Tsushima  on  27  December  to  sweep  a 
field  of  Japanese,  shallow  laid,  moored,  contact  mines.  On  29 
December  Minivet  (AM-371)  struck  a mine  and  began  to 
sink.  Redstart  called  away  her  Fire  and  Rescue  Party  in  the 
ship’s  boat  and  released  all  of  her  liferafts.  She  then  picked 
up  20  survivors  from  Minivet. 

For  the  remainder  of  her  tour  of  duty  in  Japan,  Redstart 
laid  buoys  and  acted  as  pointer  and  observer  for  operations 
by  Japanese  minesweepers  at  Getto  Retto,  Miyako,  and 
Kikai  Shima,  retiring  either  to  Buckner  Bay,  Okinawa,  or 
Sasebo,  Japan,  between  operations. 

On  16  April  1946  Redstart  was  underway  for  the  United 
States.  Arriving  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  14  May,  she  decommis- 
sioned at  Long  Beach  26  November.  Shortly  thereafter  she 
was  towed  to  San  Diego  and  berthed  with  other  units  of  the 
Pacific  Reserve  Fleet. 

On  1 December  1950,  Redstart  recommissioned.  Following 
shakedown  off  California,  she  steamed  again  for  the  Far  East 
26  February  1951.  Arriving  at  the  Wonsan  operating  area, 
where  shore  bombardment  was  in  progress,  Redstart  began 
minesweeping  operations.  On  15  May  she  engaged  three  un- 
identified surface  contacts  and  on  the  17th  came  under  fire 
from  shore  batteries  on  Kalma-Gak  and  Umi  Do.  Her  subse- 
quent minesweeping  operations  covered  the  coast  south  to  the 
38th  parallel.  She  also  made  blockade  and  patrol  runs  to 
Songjin,  escorted  large  ships,  and  blasted  a pillbox  on  Hodo 
Pando  Peninsula. 

Following  a tender  availability  in  Japan,  she  returned  to 
Korea  to  bring  her  minesweeping  total  there  up  to  51.  Several 
times  she  exchanged  fire  with  shore  batteries  at  Wonsan.  From 
9 to  12  August,  with  air  and  fire  support,  she  swept  mines 
under  the  barrels  of  Red  guns,  scoring  numerous  hits  on  the 
enemy  gun  emplacements.  Redstart  continued  operations  in 
the  Korean  area  until  early  February  of  1952  when  she 
steamed  for  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Redstart  operated  off  the  California  coast  for  most  of  1952, 
participating  during  the  fall  in  “Phibex  I”,  full-scale  am- 
phibious maneuvers  held  off  Oceanside,  Calif.  On  1 December 
she  departed  Long  Beach  for  a 7-month  deployment  to  the 
Far  East.  Most  of  this  time  was  spent  on  minesweeping  opera- 
tions off  the  Korean  coast,  though  by  then  there  were  few 
mines  left.  She  brought  her  minesweeping  total  to  81,  a record 
for  the  Korean  war.  Redstart  returned  to  Long  Beach  3 July 
1953  for  overhaul  and  to  resume  local  operations. 

On  16  January  1954  Redstart  was  underway  for  the  Far 
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East  again.  Though  the  Korean  war  was  over,  she  patrolled 
south  of  the  38th  parallel  in  Korea,  also  operating  elsewhere 
in  the  Orient.  Returning  to  Long  Beach  19  August,  the  ship 
resumed  local  operations  off  the  California  coast.  On  4 Janu- 
ary 1955  she  steamed  for  Alaskan  waters  and  cold  weather 
operations,  returning  to  Long  Beach  a month  later.  On  1 
March  1955  Redstart  was  redesignated  MSF-378. 

The  fleet  minesweeper  again  steamed  for  the  Far  East  8 
October  1955,  arriving  Sasebo  Ko  11  November.  This  deploy- 
ment included  training  with  Chinese  Nationalist  minesweepers 
and  mock  atomic  games  at  Iwo  Jima.  Steaming  for  Long 
Beach  15  March  1956,  she  then  reported  for  inactivation  at 
Astoria,  Oreg.,  16  November  1956,  and  decommissioned  15 
March  1957.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  1 April  1965 
and  transferred  to  Nationalist  China  where  she  serves  as  an 
escort  patrol  vessel. 

Redstart  earned  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II  service 
and  five  battle  stars  for  Korean  conflict  service. 

Redstone 

A medium-range  missile  developed  by  the  Army.  A Red- 
stone missile  was  used  to  launch  the  first  American  manned 
space  flight. 

Mission  De  Pala  (q.v.)  was  renamed  Johnstown  (q.v.)  on 
8 April  1965  and  again  renamed  Redstone  on  1 September 
1965. 

Redwing 

A northern  European  songbird,  the  smallest  of  the  thrushes, 
with  an  orange-red  patch  on  the  underside  of  the  wings. 

I 

(AM-48:  dp.  950;  1.  187T0";  b.  35'6";  dr.  9'9";  s.  14  k.; 
cpl.  72;  a.  2 3",  2 mg.) 


The  first  Redwing  (AM-48)  was  laid  down  5 August  1918 
by  the  Baltimore  Drydock  & Shipbuilding  Co.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  launched  7 June  1919;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Fred  A. 
Plagemann,  wife  of  the  prospective  commanding  officer;  and 
commissioned  17  October  1919,  Lt.  F.  A.  Plagemann  in 
command. 

She  operated  out  of  New  York  City  on  various  training 
missions  until  she  decommissioned  on  14  April  1922.  Placed 
in  service  early  in  1924,  she  steamed  to  Norfolk,  and  was 
transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard  on  24  May.  Commissioned  on 
11  October  as  USCGC  Redwing,  a cruising  cutter,  she  oper- 
ated out  of  New  York  and  Boston  until  19  November  1928. 
In  January  1929  she  assumed  permanent  duty  out  of  Astoria, 
Oreg. 

Except  for  various  patrol  assignments,  Redwing  remained 
at  Astoria  until  1941.  Then  returning  to  the  east  coast,  she 
was  transferred  back  to  the  Navy  on  29  August,  was  redesig- 
nated ARS-4,  and  entered  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  for  con- 
version. 

Redwing  recommissioned  28  October,  Lt.  (jg.)  Martin  C. 
Sibitskv  in  command.  After  shakedown,  she  was  assigned  to 
the  Atlantic  Fleet  on  20  November.  Departing  New  York  the 
same  day,  she  arrived  Argentia,  Newfoundland,  on  23  No- 
vember; and  from  there  steamed  to  Iceland,  arriving  9 
December. 

Remaining  in  Icelandic  waters  through  9 August  1942,  she 
performed  towing  and  limited  salvage  services.  She  arrived 
New  York  30  August  and  there  engaged  in  salvage  operations 
until  October,  when  she  underwent  a short  availability  at 
Norfolk. 

Redwing  departed  6 November  for  Casablanca,  arriving  the 
25th  after  a 3-day  stopover  in  Bermuda.  She  operated  under 
the  Casablanca  Port  Authority  as  the  only  salvage  ship  in 
the  harbor  until  5 May  1943.  She  next  reported  to  Com- 
mander, Task  Force  84,  reached  Algiers  19  June,  towed  a 
damaged  merchant  ship  into  port,  and  departed  27  June  for 


USNS  Redstone  (T-AGM-20)  off  the  New  England  coast  in  June,  1967.  Her  hull  and  superstructure  indicate  her  tanker  origin. 
Horizontal  bands  of  black,  gray,  blue,  and  gold  on  her  stack  indicate  that  she  is  operated  by  the  Military  Sea  1 ransportation 
Service  (renamed  the  Military  Sealift  Command  in  1970).  Her  massive  array  of  electronic  antennas  enables  her  to  track 
and  record  the  performance  of  space  vehicles. 
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USS  Redwing  (MSC-200)  underway,  her  crew  at  quarters  on  her  deck.  Modern  Navy  minesweepers  such  as  this  are  built  almost 
entirely  of  wood,  plastics,  and  nonmagnetic  alloys  to  minimize  their  vulnerability  to  magnetic  mines;  their  shallow  draft 
and  twin  propellers  enable  them  to  maneuver  in  shallow  waters.  On  Redwing’s  deck  abaft  her  funnel  is  stowed  equipment 
for  sweeping  contact,  magnetic,  and  acoustic  mines. 


Bizerte  with  four  YT’s  in  tow.  At  0605  29  June,  when  about 
10  miles  from  her  destination,  Redwing  was  rocked  by  an 
underwater  explosion  which  tore  a large  hole  in  her  hull  just 
below  the  bridge.  Five  officers  and  eight  enlisted  men  were 
blown  overboard.  She  began  to  list  dangerously  and  the  order 
was  given  to  abandon  ship.  The  four  YT’s  received  the  crew 
and  recovered  two  injured  officers,  two  wounded  enlisted  men, 
and  the  body  of  one  other  enlisted  man. 

Her  decks  awash,  Redwing  was  taken  in  tow  by  the  YT’s. 
At  1005  near  the  main  channel  leading  into  the  harbor  at 
Bizerte,  a British  destroyer  passed  close  abeam  and  her  wake 
caused  Redwing  to  roll  over.  The  towing  hawsers  were  cut 
and  she  sank  in  27  fathoms  of  water.  She  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  list  19  August  1943. 

II 

(AMS-200 : dp.  335;  1.  144';  b.  28';  dr.  8'4";  s.  14  k.;  cpl.  39; 
a.  2 20mm.;  cl.  Bluebird) 

The  second  Redwing,  an  auxiliary  motor  minesweeper,  was 
laid  down  1 July  1953  by  Tampa  Marine  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla.; 
launched  29  April  1954  as  AMS-200;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Courtney  W.  Campbell,  wife  of  U.S.  Representative  Campbell 
of  Fla.;  and  commissioned  7 January  1955,  Lt.  R.  L.  Anderson 
in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  Redwing  arrived  Charleston, 
S.C.,  23  January  1955.  Reclassified  a coastal  minesweeper, 
MSC-200,  on  7 February,  she  underwent  shakedown  out  of 
Key  West,  Fla.,  commencing  3 March.  Returning  via  May- 
port  to  search  for  downed  aircraft,  she  arrived  Charleston  20 
April  and  commenced  minesweeping  operations  with  various 
units  of  the  Fleet. 

Redwing  arrived  Panama  City,  Fla,,  5 July  and  provided 
services  to  the  Mine  Defense  Laboratory  through  9 Septem- 
ber. She  then  joined  Tonawanda  (AN-89)  for  special  develop- 
ment operations  at  Key  West  before  returning  to  Charleston 
22  September.  Redwing  continued  to  operate  out  of  Charleston 
until  January  1957,  participating  in  minesweeping  and  am- 
phibious training  exercises  as  far  south  as  Guantanamo  Bay, 
Cuba,  and  Vieques,  P.R. 

She  departed  Charleston  16  January  to  provide  services  for 
the  Naval  Mine  Warfare  School  at  Yorktown,  Va.,  and  to 


operate  under  the  Amphibious  Training  Command,  Little 
Creek,  Va.  She  then  conducted  surveys  in  Boston  Channel 
beginning  3 October,  followed  by  exercises  along  the  New 
Jersey  coast  in  January  1958. 

Departing  New  York  25  February  for  exercises  as  far  south 
as  Key  West,  she  returned  to  Boston  21  March  and  for  the 
next  year  provided  services  for  the  Destroyer  Development 
Group  in  Narragansett  Bay.  Redwing  departed  Boston  26 
February  1959  en  route  Norfolk,  Va.,  for  overhaul  in  prepara- 
tion for  transfer  to  Spain.  Decommissioned  at  Norfolk  16 
June  1959,  she  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  and  transferred 
to  the  Spanish  Navy  as  Sil  (M-29)  effective  18  June  1959. 

Ill 

(YTB-783:  dp.  283;  1.  109';  b.  31';  dr.  14';  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  12; 
cl.  Natick) 

The  third  Redwing  (YTB-783),  a large  harbor  tug,  was  laid 
down  9 August  1965  by  the  Marinette  Marine  Corp.,  Mari- 
nette, Wis.,  and  launched  without  ceremony  20  October  1965. 
On  23  November  1965  Redwing,  in  company  with'  Manistee 
(YTB-782),  another  newly  constructed  tug,  departed  the 
builder’s  yard  for  delivery  to  the  Naval  Station,  San  Diego, 
Calif. 

Placed  in  service  in  June  1965,  Redwing,  fitted  with  special 
fenders  to  allow  her  to  work  with  the  Navy’s  round-hulled 
nuclear  powered  submarines,  has  operated  in  the  11th  and 
12th  Naval  Districts,  assisting  larger  Navy  ships  in  docking 
and  performing  general  towing  services. 

Redwood 

A commercially  important  coniferous  timber  tree  of  Cali- 
fornia that  often  reaches  a height  of  300  feet. 

( YN-25 : dp.  805;  1.  163'2";b.  30'6";dr.  ll'8";s.  12  k.;  cpl.  48; 
a.  1 3",  3 20mm.,  2 dct.;  cl.  Aloe) 

Redwood  (YN-25)  was  laid  down  by  the  American  Ship- 
building Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  18  October  1940;  launched  22 
February  1941;  and  commissioned  12  December  1942,  Lt. 
Comdr.  Max  A.  Morrison,  USNR,  in  command. 
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Following  shakedown,  Redwood  steamed  south  to  the  British 
West  Indies.  Engaged  in  the  installation  of  torpedo  nets  at 
Trinidad  until  March  1943,  she  shifted  to  Antigua  in  April, 
tending  nets  there  through  May.  Net  maintenance  activities 
at  Barbados,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  Lucia  Islands  followed  and, 
in  mid-August,  she  commenced  similar  activities  at  Guan- 
tanamo Bay.  For  the  remainder  of  World  War  II  she  tended 
nets  there  and  at  ports  on  Hispaniola. 

Reclassified  AN-30,  20  January  1944,  Redwood  returned  to 
Trinidad  in  August  1945  and  through  September  assisted  in 
disposal  of  nets  at  sea.  She  then  sailed  for  the  east  coast  and, 
after  availability  at  Charleston  Navy  Yard,  she  reported  on 
24  November  to  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  at  Green  Cove 
Springs,  Fla.,  where  she  decommissioned  6 June  1947.  In  June 
1961  she  was  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Administration’s 
National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet. 


Reedbird 

A bobolink. 

I 

(AMc-30:  dp.  223  (f.);  1.  87'5";  b.  23'10";  dr.  10'3";  s.  10  k.; 
cpl.  12;  a.  2 mg.;  cl.  Reedbird) 

The  first  Reedbird,  built  in  1935  as  the  wooden  purse-seiner 
Fearless  by  A1  Larson,  Terminal  Island,  Calif.,  was  purchased 
by  the  Navy  from  Tony  Marincovich  and  others  18  November 
1940;  renamed  Reedbird  (AMc-30),  30  December  1940;  con- 
verted to  a coastal  minesweeper  by  the  Campbell  Machine 
Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif.;  and  placed  in  service  29  April  1941. 

Reedbird  departed  San  Diego  14  May  1941  and,  with  Tippe- 
canoe (AO-21),  steamed  west  to  Pearl  Harbor.  She  reported 
for  duty  in  the  14th  Naval  District  28  May  and,  equipped 
with  acoustical,  magnetic,  and  “O”  type  gear,  operated  in 
Hawaiian  waters  throughout  World  War  II.  Then  ordered 
inactivated,  Reedbird  returned  to  San  Diego  where  she  was 
stripped  and  placed  out  of  service  14  January  1946.  Her  name 
was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  7 February  1946  and  on  8 
November  1946  she  was  delivered  to  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission for  disposal. 

II 

(YMS-291:  dp.  380  (f.);  1.  136';  b.  24'6";  dr.  10';  s.  15  k.;  cpl. 

32;  a.  1 3",  2 20mm.,  2 dct.,  2 dcp.;  cl.  YMS-135) 

The  second  Reedbird  was  laid  down  as  YMS-291  by  the 
Associated  Shipbuilders,  Seattle,  Wash.,  29  January  1943; 
launched  20  April  1943;  and  commissioned  9 August  1943. 

Delayed  by  a lack  of  equipment,  YMS-291  completed 
shakedown  li  November  1943  and  4 days  later  reported  for 
5 months  duty  with  the  Western  Sea  Frontier.  In  mid- April 
1944  she  headed  west  to  join  the  5th  Fleet’s  Amphibious 
Force  for  operation  “Forager”,  the  invasion  and  occupation 
of  the  Marianas.  Assigned  to  TG  52.12,  the  minesweeping 
and  hydrographic  survey  group,  she  commenced  operations 
in  the  Marianas  with  the  assault  on  Saipan,  15  June,  continued 
them  through  operations  against  Guam  and  Tinian,  into  the 
new  year,  1945.  In  late  March,  she  steamed  north,  operated 
in  the  Iwo  Jima  area  through  the  first  week  in  April,  then  re- 
turned to  Saipan,  whence  she  sailed  for  the  United  States. 

Arriving  at  San  Pedro  19  May,  YMS-291  headed  west 
again  20  July.  Brief  operations  in  Hawaii  and  in  the  Mar- 
shalls followed  and,  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  she  re- 
turned to  Saipan  where  she  joined  TF  95  and  continued  west- 
ward for  postwar  sweeping  operations  in  Japanese  and  Korean 
waters.  From  3 November  to  7 December  she  swept  channels 
in  the  Fukuoka  area,  then  shifted  to  Honshu  and  until  March 
1946  operated  primarily  in  the  Inland  Sea. 

YMS-291  departed  Kobe  for  the  United  States  11  March. 
Arriving  at  San  Francisco  26  April,  she  was  ordered  to  the 
east  coast  whence  she  proceeded  up  the  Atlantic  coast,  as- 
cended the  St.  Lawrence  and  entered  the  Great  Lakes,  arriving 
at  her  homeport,  Chicago  in  the  fall.  There,  on  1 November 

1946,  she  decommissioned  and  was  placed  in  service  for  duty 
as  a Naval  Reserve  Training  Ship. 

Named  Reedbird  and  redesignated  AMS-51,  1 September 

1947,  she  trained  Reservists  of  the  9th  Naval  District  for  3 


years.  In  November  1949  she  headed  for  New  Orleans,  thence 
sailed  to  Orange,  Tex.,  where  she  was  placed  out  of  service  6 
December  1949  and  berthed  as  a unit  of  the  Atlantic  Reserve 
Fleet.  She  was  recommissioned  15  February  1951  and  as- 
signed to  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  For  the  next  6p2  years,  Reedbird, 
redesignated  MSCO-51  on  7 February  1955,  remained  on  the 
east  coast,  operating  primarily  in  the  Charleston,  Yorktown, 
Newport,  and  Key  West  areas  on  various  assignments  ranging 
from  local  operations  and  training  exercises,  including  school- 
ship  and  Naval  Reserve  training  duties,  to  operational  testing 
for  the  Naval  Ordnance  Lab  and  hydrographic  surveys. 

Reassigned  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  to  reserve  training 
duties  in  September  1957,  Reedbird  transited  the  Panama 
Canal  and  in  November  arrived  at  San  Diego  where  she  de- 
commissioned 16  December.  Attached  to  the  11th  Naval  Dis- 
trict as  Naval  Reserve  Training  Ship,  she  remained  in  south- 
ern California  until  transferred,  6 years  later,  to  the  3rd  Naval 
District  and  assigned  reserve  training  duty  at  Portsmouth, 
N.H.  The  MSCO  continued  her  training  duties  there  until 
ordered  to  Philadelphia  in  the  summer  of  1968  for  inactiva- 
tion. Then  placed  out  of  service  and  stripped,  she  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  on  1 October  1968. 

YMS-291  earned  two  battle  stars  during  World  War  II. 

Reefer 

A seaman  who  regulates  the  effective  area  of  a ship’s  sail  by 
rolling  or  folding  her  canvas  rigging. 

(Sch.:  t.  76H;  1-  59';  b.  19';  dr.  6';  cpl.  40;  a.  1 18-pdr.  or  1 
32-pdr.) 

Reefer  was  a pilot  schooner  purchased  by  the  Navy  at  New 
York  City  on  25  May  1846  from  Brown  and  Bell  for  service 
as  a dispatch  boat  in  Commodore  David  Conner’s  Home 
Squadron  during  the  Mexican  War;  and  commissioned  on  19 
June  1846,  Lt.  Isaac  Sterrett  in  command. 

The  schooner  reached  Vera  Cruz  on  10  July  1846  and  soon 
began  blockade  duty  south  of  that  port.  Early  in  August,  she 
participated  in  an  expedition  against  Alvarado,  a river  port 
some  30  miles  from  Vera  Cruz  which  sheltered  a number  of 
Mexican  gunboats.  However,  the  strong  current  prevented 
the  American  vessels  from  effecting  the  planned  landing. 
Another  attempt  was  made  against  Alvarado  on  15  October 
but  was  again  abortive.  In  this  second  attack  upon  the  Mexi- 
can port  a shell  hit  Reefer  near  her  rudder  head  but  did  not 
damage  her  seriously. 

On  the  16th,  Reefer  got  underway  with  a task  force  com- 
manded by  Commodore  Matthew  C.  Perry,  but  the  next  day 
she  was  separated  from  her  consorts  in  a severe  storm  and 
missed  participating  in  the  expedition  up  the  Tabasco  River. 

The  occupation  of  Tampico  came  in  mid-November  for  the 
schooner  which  became  station  ship  at  that  port.  In  March 
1847,  she  was  part  of  the  force  which  captured  Vera  Cruz. 

After  the  fall  of  that  important  port,  the  American  squadron 
occupied  other  Mexican  ports  along  the  gulf  coast. 

Alvarado  and  Tuxpan  fell  in  April,  and  in  June  Fontera 
and  Tabasco  came  into  American  hands  ending  the  fighting  on 
the  Mexican  east  coast.  Thereafter,  Reefer  and  her  sister  ships 
settled  down  to  blockade  duty  and  maintained  water  lines  of 
supply  and  communication  for  the  Army. 

After  the  war  ended,  Reefer  was  sold  at  New  York  in  1848. 

Reeves 

Thomas  James  Reeves,  born  in  Thomaston,  Conn.,  9 De- 
cember 1895,  enlisted  in  the  Naval  Reserve  as  Electrician, 
third  class  on  20  July  1917.  Released  from  duty  21  July 
1919,  he  was  recalled  to  active  duty  and  was  transferred  to 
the  regular  Navy  16  April  1920  and  served  until  discharged 
21  August  1921.  On  12  October  1921  he  reenlisted  in  the  Navy, 
making  it  his  career.  Advanced  through  the  rates  to  chief 
radioman,  Reeves  was  serving  in  California  when  the  Japanese 
attacked  Pearl  Harbor,  7 December  1941.  During  that  attack 
the  mechanized  ammunition  hoists  in  the  battleship  were  put 
out  of  commission.  Reeves  “.  . . on  his  own  initiative,  in  a 
burning  passageway,  assisted  in  the  maintenance  of  an  am- 
munition supply  by  hand  to  the  antiaircraft  guns  until  he  was 
overcome  by  smoke  and  fire  which  resulted  in  his  death.”  For 
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his  distinguished  conduct,  RMC  Reeves  was  posthumously 
awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor. 

Joseph  Mason  Reeves,  born  in  Tampico,  111.,  on  20  Novem- 
ber 1872,  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  in  1894.  Ini- 
tially assigned  to  San  Francisco,  he  served  in  Oregon  during 
the  Spanish- American  War,  participating  in  the  action  against 
Admiral  Cervera’s  fleet  at  Santiago  in  June  and  July  1898. 
After  the  turn  of  the  century,  he  served  in  San  Francisco, 
Wisconsin,  and  Ohio  in  addition  to  tours  ashore  at  Newport 
and  Annapolis,  where  he  was  an  instructor  in  the  Naval 
Academy’s  Department  of  Physics  and  Chemistry,  1906-08. 
Following  duties  as  ordnance  officer  on  board  New  Hamp- 
shire, he  served  as  ordnance  officer  in  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet.  Assignment  to  the 
Board  of  Inspection  and  Survey  and  a tour  as  Commanding 
Officer,  Naval  Coal  Depot,  Tiburon,  Calif.,  followed.  In  April 
1913  he  assumed  command  of  Jupiter,  the  Navy’s  first  elec- 
trically propelled  vessel.  Detached  in  April  1914,  he  com- 
manded St.  Louis  and  various  other  ships  until  assigned  to 
Oregon,  June  1915,  as  Commanding  Officer.  Detached  for 
shore  duty  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  in  June  1916,  he 
commanded  Maine  during  World  War  I,  earning  the  Navy 
Cross  for  “exceptionally  meritorious  service”  during  that 
tour.  After  the  war,  he  served  as  Naval  Attache  at  Rome  and 
in  April  1921  assumed  command  of  Pittsburg.  Captain  of  the 
Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  at  the  end  of  that  year,  he  com- 
manded North  Dakota,  1922-23,  then  attended  and  afterward 
served  on  the  staff  of  the  War  College  at  Newport.  After 
October  1925,  he  twice  served  as  Commander,  Aircraft  Squad- 
rons, Battle  Fleet,  interspersed  with  duty  on  the  General 
Board,  June  1929-June  1930.  Fifteen  months  later  he  became 
Senior  Member  of  the  Board  of  Inspection  and  Survey, 
Pacific  Coast  Section.  Another  tour  at  Mare  Island  followed 
and  in  June  1933  he  became  Commander,  Battleships,  Battle 
Force,  with  the  rank  of  vice  admiral.  Assigned  Commander, 
Battle  Force,  U.S.  Fleet,  with  the  rank  of  admiral,  the  follow- 
ing month,  he  was  designated  Commander-in-Chief,  U.S. 
Fleet  26  February  1934.  In  June  1936  he  was  ordered  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  where  he  served  on  the  General  Board 
until  23  November.  Retired  7 days  later  he  was  recalled  to 
active  duty  13  May  1940.  Advanced  to  vice  admiral  on  the 
retired  list,  he  served  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  from  21  May  1940  until  23  December  1946.  He  died  at 
Bethesda,  Md.,  25  March  1948. 

The  first  Reeves  (DE-156)  was  named  for  Electrician’s  Mate, 
Third  Class,  Thomas  James  Reeves;  the  second  (DLG-24) 
for  Vice  Adm.  Joseph  Mason  Reeves. 

I 

(DE-156:  dp.  1,740  (f.);  1 306';  b 36'10";  dr.  9'5''  (mean);  s. 

24  k.;  cpl.  186;  a.  3 3”,  2 40mm.,  8 20mm.,  2 dct , 8 dcp., 

1 dcp.  (hh.),  3 21”  tt. ; cl.  Buckley) 

The  first  Reeves  (DE-156)  was  laid  down  by  the  Norfolk 
Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth,  Va.,  7 February  1943;  launched  23 
April  1943;  sponsored  by  Miss  Mary  Anne  Reeves,  niece  of 
Chief  Radioman  Thomas  J.  Reeves;  and  commissioned  9 June 
1943,  Lt.  Comdr.  Mathias  S.  Clark  in  command. 

Following  shakedown,  Reeves  returned  to  Norfolk  and  on  16 
August  got  underway  on  her  first  transatlantic  escort  run,  a 
slow  convoy  to  Casablanca.  Arriving  at  New  York  6 weeks 
later,  she  underwent  availability  and  further  training,  at 
Casco  Bay,  then  returned  to  escort  duty  and  for  the  next  12 
months  shepherded  fast  tanker  convoys  between  New  York 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  On  18  March  1944,  after  SS  Seakay 
had  been  sunk,  Reeves  rescued  83  of  the  merchantman’s  84 
man  crew.  For  heroism  during  that  rescue,  one  of  the  escort’s 
coxswain’s,  E.  E.  Angus,  was  awarded  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  Medal.  The  following  day,  Reeves  took  Donnell  (DE-56) 
in  tow  after  she  had  been  torpedoed,  stood  by  until  relieved  by 
tugs,  then  continued  on  carrying  the  damaged  escort’s  more 
seriously  wounded  men. 

Through  D-day  and  the  summer  of  1944,  Reeves  continued 
to  escort  fast  convoys.  On  23  September  she  completed  her 
last  Atlantic  escort  mission  and  entered  the  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard  for  conversion  to  a high-speed  transport. 

Redesignated  APD-52  on  25  September,  Reeves  emerged 
from  the  shipyard  23  December  and  after  amphibious  train- 


ing, headed  for  the  Panama  Canal  and  duty  in  the  Pacific. 
Arriving  at  Ulithi  26  February  1945,  she  continued  on  to  the 
Philippines  in  early  March  to  rehearse  for  Operation  “Iceberg”, 
the  invasion  of  the  Ryukyus. 

On  26  March  Reeves  arrived  off  the  Kerama  Itetto  invasion 
area  and,  after  initial  duties  as  a standby  ship  for  U.D.T. 
operations,  shifted  to  antisubmarine  and  antiaircraft  screen- 
ing duties.  She  served  on  that  harrowing  duty  for  109  days 
interrupted  only  for  a fast  convoy  to  Ulithi  and  a brief  avail- 
ability in  the  Philippines.  Detached  18  August,  the  APD  de- 
livered men,  mail,  and  provisions  to  ships  of  the  fleet,  then 
sailed  north  to  Japan.  There,  into  October,  she  assisted  in  the 
repatriation  of  former  POW’s,  then  supported  the  U.S.  Stra- 
tegic Bombing  Survey  mission  assigned  to  the  Nagasaki  area. 

Reeves  sailed  for  the  United  States  26  November  and,  after 
stops  in  the  Volcano,  Marshall,  and  Hawaiian  islands,  arrived 
at  San  Diego  23  December.  Three  days  later  she  continued 
on;  and,  on  10  January  1946,  she  arrived  at  Boston  to  begin 
inactivation.  Assigned  to  the  Florida  Group,  Atlantic  Reserve 
Fleet,  she  decommissioned  30  July  at  Green  Cove  Springs 
where  she  remained  until  struck  from  the  Navy  list  1 June 
1960  and  transferred  to  the  Government  of  Ecuador  for  use 
as  an  electric  generator  plant. 

Reeves  earned  one  battle  star  during  World  War  II. 

II 

(DLG-24:  dp.  7,630  (f.);  1.  533';  b.  54'10”;  dr.  25'3”;  s. 

31 +k.;  cpl.  377;  a.  4 3”,  6 21"  tt.,  ASROC,  DASH,  Terrier 

missile  system;  cl.  Leahy) 

The  second  Reeves  (DLG— 24)  was  laid  down  1 July  1960 
by  the  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard,  Bremerton,  Wash.; 
launched  12  May  1962;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Reeves, 
Jr.,  daughter-in-law  of  Vice  Adm.  J.  M.  Reeves;  and  com- 
missioned 15  May  1964;  Capt.  Wynne  A.  Stevens,  Jr.,  in 
command. 

Following  an  extended  trial  and  shakedown  period,  Reeves, 
a guided  missile  frigate  homeported  at  Long  Beach,  underwent 
availability  and  further  training  and,  on  10  April  1965,  de- 
parted California  for  her  first  tour  with  the  7th  Fleet  in  the 
western  Pacific.  Deployed  for  just  over  6 months,  she  operated 
primarily  in  support  of  Allied  operations  in  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  serving  as  an  AAW  picket,  first  with  TG  77.3  built 
on  Oriskany,  then  with  TG  77.6  centered  on  Midway.  Return- 
ing to  Long  Beach  3 November,  she  conducted  local  opera- 
tions for  the  remainder  of  the  year  and  into  1966.  On  26  May 
she  got  underway  for  Japan  and  a 2-year  nonrotated  tour 
with  the  7th  Fleet.  Arriving  at  her  new  homeport,  Yokosuka, 
16  June,  she  departed  again  in  July  and  on  the  7th  anchored 
at  DaNang,  R.V.N.  to  begin  another  tour  off  that  embattled 
coast.  For  the  next  2 years,  she  regularly  sailed  south  from 
Japan  for  air-sea  rescue  tours  off  Vietnam,  compiling  a total 
of  493  days  underway,  312  of  which  were  spent  in  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin. 

Rotated  back  to  the  United  States  in  August  1968,  Reeves 
operated  out  of  Long  Beach  for  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
participating  in  local  operations  and  testing  and  evaluating 
radar  systems.  With  the  new  year,  1969,  however,  Reeves  was 
ordered  to  Bath,  Maine,  for  overhaul  and  modernization.  Ar- 
riving 31  March,  she  was  placed  out  of  commission,  special, 
10  April,  and  the  extensive  modification  work  was  begun. 

Reeves  was  recommissioned  29  August  1970  at  Bath,  Cap- 
tain W.  S.  Mayer,  USN,  in  command.  She  spent  the  period 
10  September-19  November  making  the  passage  from  Bath 
to  her  new  home  port,  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii.  The  uncom- 
monly long  duration  of  the  passage  was  due  to  frequent  stops 
along  the  way  at  various  places  for  additional  work  to  be  done 
and  by  a three-week  refresher  training  period  in  the  vicinity 
of  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba.  After  arriving  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
Reeves  engaged  in  numerous  exercises  and  operations  in  the 
area  around  Hawaii. 

June  1971  found  her  steaming  westward  for  deployment  in 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  Reeves  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  20  Decem- 
ber 1971  and  remained  in  the  Hawaii — west  coast  area  until 
September  1972,  participating  in  various  operations  and  exer- 
cises, notably  a Midshipman  cruise  in  July.  She  departed 
Hawaii,  18  September  headed  for  her  second  WESTPAC  de- 
ployment since  recommissioning,  arriving  in  Subic  Bay, 
Philippine  Islands,  14  days  later.  After  six  months  in  the 
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western  Pacific,  stationed  off  the  coast  of  Vietnam,  Reeves 
sailed  into  port  at  Pearl  Harbor  17  March  1973.  She  remains 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  into  1974. 

Reeves  earned  three  battle  stars  for  Vietnam  service. 

Reform 

To  improve  by  removing  faults  and  defects. 

(AM-286:  dp.  625;  1.  184'6";  b.  33';  dr.  9'9";  s.  15  k.;  cpl.  104; 

a.  1 3",  2 40mm.,  6 20mm.,  2 mg.,  2 dct.;  cl.  Admirable ) 

Reform  (AM-286),  a minesweeper,  was  laid  down  24  June 
1943  by  General  Engineering  & Dry  Dock  Co.,  Alameda, 
Calif.;  launched  29  January  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Roland 
H.  McCune  of  San  Francisco;  and  commissioned  28  February 
1945,  Lt.  Francis  Worcester  in  command. 

After  shakedown  out  of  San  Pedro,  Santa  Barbara,  and 
San  Diego,  she  sailed  for  the  forward  area  to  join  the  fleet  28 
April.  Touching  at  Guam,  she  sailed  18  June  for  Ulithi,  and 
thence  escorted  a convoy  to  Okinawa,  arriving  Buckner  Bay 
26  June.  The  first  week  of  July  she  commenced  minesweeping 
operations  in  the  East  China  Sea. 

In  June  she  assisted  in  sweeping  the  approaches  to  Jinsen, 
Korea,  and  by  September  she  was  sweeping  the  approaches  to 
Sasebo,  Japan.  Reform  rode  out  two  typhoons  in  Sasebo  Har- 
bor, suffering  only  minor  damage  to  her  port  shaft  and  screw 
when  she  was  driven  into  a mooring  buoy.  Repairs  were  com- 
pleted bv  5 November.  After  a check  sweep  in  the  Yellow  Sea 
off  Korea,  she  again  took  up  operations  off  the  southwestern 
coast  of  Kyushu,  and  these  continued  until  she  was  ordered 
home.  Departing  Japan  12  February  1946,  she  arrived  San 
Pedro  28  March.  Designated  for  transfer  to  the  Chinese  Navy, 
she  sailed  for  Subic  Bay,  Philippine  Islands  and  decommis- 
sioned there  9 November  1946.  She  was  delivered  to  the 
Chinese  Navy  15  June  1948,  and  struck  from  the  Navy  list 
13  July  1948. 

Reform  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

Refresh 

To  make  fresh  by  cooling,  airing,  or  wetting  down. 

(AM-287:  dp.  625;  1.  184'6";  b.  33';  dr.  9'9";  s.  15  k.;  cpl.  104; 

a.  1 3",  2 40mm.,  6 20mm.,  2 mg.,  1 dcp.,  2 dct.;  cl. 

Admirable) 

Refresh  (AM-287),  a minesweeper,  was  laid  down  22  Sep- 
tember 1943  by  General  Engineering  & Dry  Dock  Co.,  Ala- 
meda, Calif.;  launched  12  April  1944;  sponsored  by  Miss 
Muriel  Maddox  of  San  Francisco;  and  commissioned  10  April 
1945,  Lt.  W.  L.  Turner  in  command. 

Following  a Pacific  coast  shakedown  out  of  San  Pedro, 
Calif.,  Refresh  reported  to  Commander  in  Chief,  Pacific  for 
duty  9 June  1945.  After  a call  at  Pearl  Harbor,  she  departed 
1 July  for  Okinawa  via  Eniwetok  and  Guam.  Arriving  Buck- 
ner Bay  31  July,  she  joined  Commander,  Mine  Squadron  15 
and  began  minesweeping  operations  in  the  Okinawa  area  13 
August.  The  last  week  of  August  she  swept  the  approaches  to 
Jinsen,  Korea,  and  operated  in  the  Yellow  Sea  through  7 
September. 

During  the  remainder  of  September,  Refresh  assisted  TG 
52.3  in  minesweeping  operations  in  the  East  China  Sea  ap- 
proaches to  Nagasaki  and  Sasebo,  Japan,  and  in  the  Goto 
Archipelago,  primarily  in  the  area  of  Fukae,  southwest  of 
Kyushu. 

Arriving  Sasebo  1 October,  Refresh  was  assigned  several 
hydrographic  missions,  conducting  soundings  in  shoalwaters 
southwest  of  Kagoshima,  Kyushu,  Japan.  After  upkeep  in 
Sasebo,  she  continued  to  operate  in  Japanese  waters  through 
the  new  year. 

Calling  at  Pearl  Harbor  8-26  March  1946,  Refresh  then 
proceeded  to  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  arriving  4 April.  Designated 
for  transfer  to  the  Chinese  Navy  29  April  1946,  she  sailed 
for  Subic  Bay,  Philippine  Islands  17  September,  decommis- 
sioned there  9 November  1946,  was  delivered  to  the  Chinese 
30  June  1948,  and  struck  from  the  Navy  list  13  July  1948. 
She  serves  in  the  Navy  of  the  Republic  of  China  as  Yung 
Chang. 

Refresh  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 


Refuge 

Shelter  or  protection  from  danger. 

(AH-11:  dp.  16,800;  1.  522'8";  b.  62';  dr.  26'  (lim.);  s.  11.5  k.; 
cpl.  543) 

The  first  Refuge  (AH-11),  a hospital  ship,  was  built  in 
1921  by  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J.,  as  SS 
President  Madison  for  American  President  Lines.  Acquired  by 
the  Navy  from  WSA  11  April  1942  for  conversion  to  a troop 
transport,  she  was  named  Kenmore  (AP-62),  and  commis- 
sioned at  Baltimore,  Md.,  5 August  1942,  Comdr.  Myron  T. 
Richardson  in  command. 

Following  Chesapeake  Bay  shakedown,  Kenmore  put  in  at 
Norfolk,  Va.,  6 September  and  embarked  men  and  equipment 
of  the  13th  Marine  Defense  Battalion  and  the  18th  and  19th 
Naval  Construction  Battalions.  Departing  the  19th,  she 
touched  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  24  September  and 
steamed  in  convoy  for  the  Pacific  4 October.  Arriving  off 
Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  11  November,  she  debarked  her 
troops  and  offloaded  her  cargo,  then  reported  19  November  to 
Rear  Adm.  R.  K.  Turner,  Commander,  Amphibious  Forces, 
South  Pacific. 

Kenmore  departed  Noumea  28  November  as  a unit  of  TF 
62,  arriving  off  the  beach  east  of  Togoma  Point,  Guadalcanal, 
3 December.  There  she  offloaded  troops  and  cargo  for  2 days, 
thence  returned  to  Noumea  11  December.  She  next  steamed 
unescorted  to  San  Francisco,  arriving  5 January  1943  for 
overhaul  at  General  Engineering  & Drydock  Co. 

From  8 February  until  27  May,  Kenmore  transported 
troops  and  cargo  between  San  Francisco  and  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  Departing  San  Francisco  13  June,  she  steamed  for 
Noumea,  arriving  6 July.  A call  at  Tenaru  Beach,  Guadal- 
canal, 13  July  was  followed  by  a return  to  Noumea  the  20th, 
with  departure  for  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States  5 days 
later.  She  transited  the  Panama  Canal  19  August,  took  on 
passengers  at  Cristobal,  and  steamed  via  Guantanamo  for 
Norfolk,  Va.,  arriving  there  2 September.  She  then  decom- 
missioned at  Baltimore,  Md.,  the  16th,  for  conversion  to  a 
hospital  ship  by  the  Maryland  Drydock  Co. 

Renamed  Refuge  and  redesignated  AH-11,  the  ship  recom- 
missioned at  Baltimore  24  February  1944,  Comdr.  M.  A. 
Jurkops  in  command.  After  partial  fitting  out  at  Baltimore, 
she  steamed  10  March  for  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard.  Assigned 
to  the  Service  Force,  Atlantic,  she  commenced  assisting  in  the 
transport  of  casualties  from  the  war  zones  to  the  United  States. 

Departing  Hampton  Roads  20  April,  Refuge  embarked 
patients  at  Mers-el-Kebir,  Algeria,  6-8  May,  and  returned  to 
Charleston,  S.C.,  24  May.  From  1 June  through  29  July  1944, 
she  made  two  voyages  to  the  British  Isles,  embarking  patients 
at  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland;  Liverpool,  England;  and  Milford 
Haven,  Wales.  These  patients  were  returned  to  Newport  News 
and  Norfolk,  Va. 

Sailing  again  for  the  Mediterranean  2 August,  she  arrived 
Oran,  Algeria  the  17th,  thence  proceeded  to  the  southern 
coast  of  France  for  operations  between  St.  Tropez  Bay  and 
Naples,  Italy.  She  departed  Naples  16  September  with  em- 
barked patients,  took  on  additional  patients  at  Oran,  then 
steamed  for  New  York,  arriving  6 October. 

After  overhaul  at  New  York,  Refuge  departed  1 November 
for  South  Pacific  duty  with  the  Service  Force,  7th  Fleet. 
Touching  at  Humboldt  Bay,  Dutch  New  Guinea,  16  Decem- 
ber, she  continued  on  3 days  later  for  the  Philippines.  Arriving 
San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte,  on  Christmas  Eve,  she  commenced 
the  embarkation  of  patients  from  small  landing  craft.  By 
June  30th  she  had  made  six  voyages  from  that  area  to  deliver 
her  casualties  to  either  Hollandia,  New  Guinea  or  Seeadler 
Harbor,  Manus,  the  Admiralties.  She  departed  Seeadler  Har- 
bor 1 July  for  Manila,  where  she  received  patients  from  vari- 
ous Fleet  units  through  the  end  of  August  1945. 

Refuge  departed  Manila  31  August  for  Jinsen,  Korea,  arriv- 
ing 8 September.  She  sailed  on  the  17th,  embarked  evacuees 
at  Shanghai,  China,  thence  steamed  for  Okinawa,  arriving  2 
October.  She  then  made  two  voyages  between  Okinawa  and 
Tsingtao,  China  through  20  October. 

After  embarking  patients  and  troops  for  return  to  the 
United  States,  Refuge  departed  Okinawa  22  October,  took  on 
additional  patients  at  Saipan,  and  arrived  San  Francisco  18 
November.  Overhaul  took  her  through  9 December,  and  2 days 
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later  she  departed  for  Yokosuka,  Japan,  arriving  4 January 
1946.  After  embarking  Army  troops  for  transportation  to  the 
United  States,  she  departed  7 January  and  returned  to 
Seattle,  Wash.,  the  28th. 

Refuge  decommissioned  at  Seattle  2 April  1946.  Her  name 
was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  8 May  1946  and  she  was  de- 
livered to  the  War  Shipping  Administration  29  June  1946. 
She  was  sold  for  scrap  to  Consolidated  Builders  2 February 
1948. 

Refuge  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II  service. 

Regis  II 

(SP-1083: 1.  45';  b.  9'6";  dr.  3';  s.  8 k.;  a.  1 mg.) 

Regis  IT  was  built  as  a yacht  in  1902  by  Simon  Martin  for 
J.  E.  Kerr  of  Baltimore,  Md.  Delivered  to  the  Navy  at  the 
5th  Naval  District  16  July  1917,  she  was  placed  in  service  the 
next  day  and  operated  as  a patrol  craft  in  and  around  Norfolk 
harbor,  Hampton  Roads,  and  the  lower  reaches  of  Chesapeake 
Bay.  She  was  returned  to  her  owner  25  January  1919. 

Register 

Paul  James  Register,  born  at  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  on  5 
November  1899,  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  and  was 
commissioned  ensign  in  June  1920.  Assigned  to  duties  on 
shore  and  at  sea,  with  both  the  Battle  and  Scouting  Fleets, 
during  the  interwar  period,  he  was  promoted  to  lieutenant 
commander  from  1 July  1939  and  on  20  March  1941  he  re- 
ported for  duty  on  Arizona.  He  was  killed  when  that  battle- 
ship was  sunk  during  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  7 
December  1941. 


DE-308,  originally  named  Register,  was  renamed  Creamer 
( q.v .)  on  10  September  1943. 

I 

(APD-92 : dp.  1,650;  1.  306';  b.  37';  dr.  12'7"  (mean);  s.  24  k.; 

cpl.  204;  trp.  162;  a.  1 5",  6 40mm.,  6 20mm.;  cl.  Charles 

Lawrence) 

Register  (DE-233)  was  laid  down  27  October  1943  by  the 
Charleston  Navy  Yard,  Charleston,  S.C.,  launched  20  Janu- 
ary 1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Register,  widow  of  Lt. 
Comdr.  P.  J.  Register;  redesignated  a high-speed  transport 
(APD-92)  on  17  July  1944;  and  commissioned  11  January 
1945,  Comdr.  J.  R.  Cain,  Jr.,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  in  the  British  West  Indies,  Register 
departed  the  east  coast  on  11  March  1945  and  headed  via  the 
Panama  Canal  for  the  Pacific.  Touching  at  San  Diego  26 
March,  she  continued  on  to  Hawaii  and  reached  Pearl  Harbor 
on  3 April.  Training  with  underwater  demolition  teams  fol- 
lowed and  on  the  27th  she  got  underway,  with  100  passengers 
embarked,  for  Ulithi.  Arriving  13  May,  she  sailed  in  the  screen 
of  an  Okinawa  bound  convoy  2 days  later. 

Register  anchored  off  the  Hagushi  beaches  on  the  19th  and 
the  next  day  got  underway  for  screening  station  Baker-13. 
At  1925  a flight  of  10  Zeros  was  sighted  approaching  from  the 
west,  directly  out  of  the  sun.  Speed  was  increased.  Radical 
course  changes  were  made.  The  enemy  formation  split  up,  but 
four  of  the  planes  headed  for  the  APD.  Two  came  in  from 
starboard,  one  from  ahead,  one  from  astern.  Two,  one  of  the 
starboard  attackers  and  the  one  closing  in  astern,  were 
splashed.  The  plane  attacking  from  ahead,  however,  began  a 
low,  gliding  run  in  an  attempt  to  crash  the  bridge.  Passing 
down  the  port  side,  the  kamikaze  was  deflected  overboard  by 
the  kingpost,  which  buckled  and  crashed  over  No.  3 40mm. 
gun,  wounding  12  of  the  crew,  including  the  captain,  and 
causing  considerable  damage  to  the  hull.  The  fourth  plane 
though  damaged,  escaped. 

Relieved  the  following  morning,  Register  retired  to  Hagushi, 
thence  proceeded  via  Saipan  to  Leyte,  where  repairs  begun  at 
Okinawa  were  completed.  By  29  June  she  was  ready  for  action 
again.  Assigned  to  escort  duty,  she  escorted  20  LST’s  to 
Okinawa,  then  accompanied  a nine-ship  convoy  to  Ulithi  be- 


fore returning  to  Leyte  16  July.  At  the  end  of  the  month  she 
escorted  two  escort  carriers  to  Ulithi  and,  while  en  route 
back,  joined  in  the  search  for  survivors  of  Indianapolis 
(CA-35).  On  3 August  she  picked  up  12  of  the  cruiser’s  crew. 
Transferring  them  to  the  hospital  at  Peleliu  on  the  4th,  she 
returned  to  the  scene,  but  found  only  liferafts  and  floater  nets. 

At  Leyte  when  hostilities  ended,  Register  screened  the 
battleships  and  cruisers  of  TG  95.7  to  Okinawa  20-26  August, 
then  returned  to  the  Philippines  for  the  month  of  September. 
In  October  she  escorted  transports  carrying  occupation  troops 
to  Japan,  then  served  as  harbor  entrance  patrol  ship  at 
Wakayama.  Shifted  to  Nagoya  toward  the  end  of  the  month, 
she  embarked  Army  and  Navy  personnel  as  passengers  and 
headed  east.  Reaching  Pearl  Harbor  on  15  November,  she 
continued  on  to  the  west  coast,  thence  steamed  through  the 
Panama  Canal  to  Philadelphia  to  begin  inactivation.  Arriving 
11  December,  she  sailed  south  in  January  1946  and  on  the 
18th  arrived  at  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.  There  she  decom- 
missioned 31  March  and  entered  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet. 
Later  transferred  to  the  Orange,  Tex.,  berthing  area,  she  re- 
mained in  the  Reserve  Fleet  until  struck  from  the  Navy  list 
on  1 September  1966.  She  was  subsequently  transferred  to  the 
Republic  of  China  and  serves  the  Nationalist  Chinese  Navy 
into  1970  as  Tai  Shan  (PF-38). 

Register  earned  one  battle  star  during  World  War  II. 

Regulus 

A star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  constellation  Leo. 

I 

(AK-14:  dp.  10,550  (f.);  1.  391'9";  b.  52'2";  dr.  24';  s.  11.5  k.; 
cpl.  48;  a.  2 5",  4 3";  cl.  Regulus) 

The  first  Regulus,  built  as  Glenora  in  1920  by  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  from 
the  War  Shipping  Board  7 November  1921.  In  reserve  for 
almost  two  decades,  she  was  commissioned  in  ordinary  8 
August  1940,  Comdr.  James  Doyle  in  command. 

Commissioned  in  full  at  New  York  14  December  1940, 
Regulus  steamed  via  the  west  coast  to  Pearl  Harbor,  her  home- 
port  from  February  1941  through  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
Assigned  to  the  14th  Naval  District,  she  carried  supplies  to 
Wake  and  Midway  islands  until  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor.  At  Midway  on  7 December  1941,  Regulus  returned  to 
Pearl  Harbor  on  the  14th,  then  sailed  to  the  west  coast, 
whence,  through  May,  she  carried  cargo  to  Hawaii.  After  the 
Battle  of  Midway  in  early  June,  she  resumed  resupply  runs  to 
that  island  and  continued  them  until  September  1943.  As- 
signed then  to  ServRon  8,  she  operated  among  the  Samoan 
and  Ellice  Islands  until  she  resumed  west  coast-Hawaii  cargo 
runs  in  April  1944. 

After  the  invasion  of  the  Philippines,  Regulus  again  carried 
cargo  westward.  On  21  November,  she  arrived  at  Eniwetok, 
whence  she  continued  on  to  Ulithi.  Arriving  30  November,  she 
moved  on  to  Manus  in  mid-January  1945  and  returned  to  the 
Carolines  at  the  end  of  the  month.  Remaining  at  Ulithi  into 
May,  she  sailed  for  the  Philippines  on  the  20th.  She.  anchored 
off  Leyte  on  the  25th  and  2 weeks  later  got  underway  for 
Okinawa,  where  she  conducted  cargo  operations  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  war  and  into  the  fall  of  1945.  On  26  November 
she  sailed  east,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  and  reporting  for  in- 
activation 8 January  1946.  Decommissioned  25  March,  she 
was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  17  April;  transferred  to  the 
Maritime  Commission  1 July;  and  sold  for  scrap  to  the  Kaiser 
Co.,  on  29  September  1947. 

II 

(AF-57 : dp.  11,900  (f.);  1.  455'3";  b.  62';  dr.  23'2";  s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  250;  a.  8 3";  cl.  Denebola) 

The  second  Regulus,  built  under  M aritime  Commission  con- 
tract, was  laid  down  as  Escanaba  Victory  (MCV  hull  112)  by 
the  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg.,  29  April 
1944;  launched  7 June  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Aubrey  D. 
Day;  and  delivered  to  the  Maritime  Commission  29  June 
1944.  Initially  operated  for  the  Maritime  Commission  by 
American-South  African  Lines,  Escanaba  Victory  was  acquired 
by  the  Navy  from  the  Commission’s  successor,  the  Maritime 
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Administration,  5 May  1952;  converted  by  the  Todd  Ship- 
yard, Brooklyn,  N.Y. ; and  commissioned  as  Regulus  (AF-57) 
3 February  1954,  Comdr.  John  D.  Lautaret  in  command. 

Completing  initial  training  and  outfitting  on  the  west 
coast,  Regulus,  homeported  at  Alameda,  loaded  at  San  Fran- 
cisco and  on  8 May  1954  got  underway  for  the  Far  East.  A 
unit  of  ServRon  3,  she  operated  out  of  Sasebo  and  replenished 
units  of  the  7th  Fleet  at  sea  and  in  ports  from  Japan  to  the 
Philippines  until  November  when  she  steamed  for  the  United 
States.  Returning  to  San  Francisco  2 December,  she  deployed 
again  26  February-26  August  1955,  extending  her  range  on 
that  tour  to  ports  in  Indochina.  For  the  remainder  of  that 
decade  and  through  the  next,  she  continued  to  rotate  regularly 
to  the  western  Pacific,  transporting  in  1957  art  treasures  from 
Korea  to  the  United  States  for  exhibition.  During  the  early 
sixties  her  deployed  time  in  WestPac  was  increased  and  from 
1964  her  primary  mission  was  shifted  to  replenishment  of  7th 
Fleet  units  operating  off  the  coast  of  Vietnam.  Her  triennual 
overhaul  periods  excepted,  Regulus,  equipped  in  1965  with  a 
helicopter  deck  for  vertical  replenishment,  continued  to  carry 
provisions  to  the  units  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  until  the  night  of 
16-17  August  1971.  While  riding  out  typhoon  Rose  at  Hong 
Kong,  Regulus  grounded  on  Kau  I Chau  Island,  ripping  open 
her  hull.  After  three  weeks  of  attempting  to  refloat  Regulus, 
it  was  finally  decided  that  the  damage  she  had  incurred  was 
too  severe  to  warrant  salvage.  Regulus  was  decommissioned 
10  September  and  subsequently  struck  from  the  Navy  list. 

Rehoboth 

A city  on  Delaware’s  Atlantic  coast.  The  first  Rehoboth  re- 
tained her  former  name. 

I 

(SP-384 : 1.  150';  b.  24';  dr.  13';  s.  11  k.;  cpl.  28;  a.  2 3") 

The  first  Rehoboth  (SP-384),  built  in  1912  as  a fishing  boat 
by  W.  G.  Abbott,  Milford,  Del.,  was  acquired  from  W.  C. 
Lofland,  Lewes,  Del.,  for  service  during  World  War  I and 
commissioned  at  Philadelphia  on  12  May  1917,  Lt.  (jg.)  W. 
M.  Bertrand,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Acquired  originally  for  section  patrol  duty,  Rehoboth  was 


designated  for  distant  service  in  June  and,  on  14  August, 
headed  for  Boston.  Thence,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  she  con- 
tinued on  across  the  Atlantic.  Steaming  via  the  Azores,  she 
reached  Brest,  France,  on  18  September  and  began  operations 
as  a unit  of  Division  12,  Patrol  Force.  On  4 October,  however, 
while  on  escort  duty,  her  hull  began  to  leak.  Her  crew,  unable 
to  control  the  flooding,  was  taken  off  and  Rehoboth  was  sunk 
by  H.M.S.  Castor. 

II 

(AVP-50:  dp.  2,800  (f.);  1.  310'9";  b.  41'2";  dr.  13'6";  s.  18 

k.;  cpl.  215,  t.  152;  a.  2 5",  8 40mm.,  8 20mm.,  2 dct.;  cl. 

Barnegat ) 

The  second  Rehoboth  (AVP-50)  was  laid  down  3 August 
1942  by  Lake  Washington  Shipyards,  Houghton,  Wash.; 
launched  8 November  1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  R.  P.  McCon- 
nell; and  commissioned  23  February  1944,  Comdr.  Robert 
Crawford  Warrack  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  San  Diego,  Rehoboth  transited  the 
Panama  Canal  25  April  1944  and  reached  Norfolk  14  May. 
Three  days  later  she  sailed  for  Casablanca  carrying  men  and 
cargo  of  Blimp  Squadron  14.  Returning  to  Norfolk  9 June, 
she  carried  cargo  and  personnel  for  F Air  Wing  7 in  Britain,  8 
July  to  9 August,  then  sailed  south  to  Recife  reporting  to 
ComF Air  Wing  16  for  duty  31  August.  She  transported  passen- 
gers and  cargo  between  various  Brazilian  ports  until  15  Janu- 
ary 1945  when  she  departed  Natal  for  Bristol,  England,  carry- 
ing personnel  and  cargo  for  ComFAirWing  7.  On  14  February 
she  returned  to  Norfolk,  whence,  until  mid-June,  she  carried 
men  and  equipment  to  Bristol  and  Avonmouth  in  England. 

Rehoboth  retransited  the  Panama  Canal  18  August,  and 
after  calls  at  San  Diego  and  Pearl  Harbor  she  arrived  off 
Okinawa  2 October.  There  for  2 weeks  she  tended  planes  of 
air-sea  rescue  squadron  6 (VH-6),  then  steamed  to  Jinsen, 
Korea,  where  she  took  command  of  a seadrome,  and  tended 
planes  of  VPB-20.  In  mid-November  she  crossed  the  Yellow 
Sea,  and  from  18  November-21  December  tended  a detach- 
ment of  VH-6.  On  Christmas  Day  she  arrived  at  Shanghai  to 
tend  VH-J  and  VPB-25  planes.  On  25  January  Rehoboth  got 
underway  for  Nagoya,  Japan,  thence  proceeded  to  Kobe  17 
February  where  she  set  up  an  auxiliary  seadrome  area.  On 
24  March  she  arrived  at  Sasebo  where  she  assumed  seadrome 
control. 


The  sister  ships  Rehoboth  (AGS— 50)  and  San  Pablo  (AGS— 30)  full-dressed  for  Washington’s  Birthday  at  Ponta  Delgada,  Azores, 
1949.  Though  fitted  out  as  survey  ships,  they  have  changed  but  little  in  appearance  from  other  seaplane  tenders  of  the 
Barnegat  class.  San  Pablo  carries  two  5-inch  gun  mounts  forward,  while  Rehoboth  has  a quadruple  40-millimeter  mount  in 
lieu  of  the  second  heavy  gun.  The  war-built  Barnegals  differed  widely  in  installed  armament. 
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Rehoboth  continued  to  serve  in  Japanese  waters  until  August 
when  she  returned  briefly  to  the  Chinese  coast,  then  operated 
off  Australia  and  in  the  Philippines.  In  November  she  returned 
to  Japan  whence  she  sailed  east  in  1947.  Arriving  at  San  Diego 
18  March,  she  continued  on,  transited  the  Panama  Canal  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  and  reached  Philadelphia,  9 April.  Decom- 
missioned 30  June  1947,  she  commenced  conversion  to  a survey 
ship  the  following  year. 

Reclassified  AGS-50,  she  recommissioned  2 September 
1948,  and  commenced  oceanographic  survey  work  under  the 
direction  of  the  Hydrographic  Office.  Equipped  with  a small 
laboratory  and  machinery  to  take  Nansen  casts,  which  provide 
the  oceanographer  with  the  temperature  and  samples  of  sea 
water  at  different  depths,  and  drill  for  core  samples,  she 
traveled  over  300,000  miles  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  adjacent 
seas  during  her  first  6 years  of  operation. 

In  February  1952,  while  crossing  the  Atlantic,  she  dis- 
covered and  accurately  positioned  an  underwater  mountain 
range  with  heights  up  to  12,000  feet  above  the  ocean  floor.  In 
March  1952  she  discovered  and  charted  a 7,000-foot  mountain 
near  Bermuda  and  in  August  1953  Rehobolh  became  the  first 
ship  to  anchor  in  over  2 Yi  miles  of  water. 

Employed  on  special  projects  in  1953  and  1954,  she  re- 
turned to  oceanographic  survey  work  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Caribbean  in  1953.  Transferred  to  the  Pacific  in  1956,  she  de- 
parted Philadelphia  15  February.  Transiting  the  Panama 
Canal  22  February,  she  was  diverted  to  an  area  northwest  of 
the  Galapagos  Islands  to  search  for  the  raft  “Cantuta”  which 
she  found  after  4 days.  On  9 March  Rehoboth  reached  San 
Francisco,  and  for  the  next  year  operated  off  the  west  coast. 
On  4 March  1957  she  proceeded  to  Pearl  Harbor  for  3 months 
work  in  Hawaiian  waters.  For  the  next  9 months  she  operated 
in  the  eastern  Pacific.  In  April  1958  she  extended  her  range  to 
the  Marshalls  and  in  1960  to  the  western  Pacific.  In  October 
1960  she  also  added  operations  off  the  South  American  coast. 
For  the  next  4 years  her  missions  spanned  the  Pacific  from 
equatorial  to  arctic  climes. 

In  September  1965  Rehoboth  completed  operations  in  the 
northern  Pacific  and  in  November  commenced  survey  opera- 
tions in  the  South  China  Sea,  conducting  in  December  a hy- 
drographic survey  of  the  South  Vietnamese  coast  from  the 
Mekong  Delta  to  Cape  Padaran. 

After  completing  survey  operations  in  the  South  China  Sea 
in  February  1966,  she  sailed  east,  arriving  at  San  Francisco 
23  March.  Overhaul  and  west  coast  operations  followed.  In 
1967  she  conducted  operations  in  the  northern  and  western 
Pacific.  In  California  waters  from  December  1967  until  14 
March  1968,  she  then  departed  San  Francisco  for  Yokosuka. 
She  undertook  survey  operations  in  the  Philippine  Sea  until 
August,  returning  to  San  Francisco  26  September  where  she 
remained  for  the  balance  of  the  year.  She  operated  off  the 
California  coast  in  early  1969  until  deploying  to  the  Far  East 
in  August,  returning  in  December  to  San  Francisco.  She  de- 
commissioned and  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  15  April 
1970. 

Reid 

Samuel  Chester  Reid,  born  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  24  August 
1783,  entered  the  U.S.  Navy  in  1794.  He  served  in  Baltimore 
with  Commodore  Truxton  and  in  1803  became  master  of  the 
brig  Merchant.  During  the  War  of  1812  he  commanded  the 
privateer  General  Armstrong  and  at  Fayal,  Azores,  in  1814  en- 
gaged gunboats  from  British  men-of-war  en  route  to  Jamaica 
and  New  Orleans.  Although  eventually  forced  to  scuttle  and 
abandon  his  ship,  Reid’s  action  delayed  the  British  squadron 
and  aided  General  Jackson’s  defense  of  New  Orleans.  He  was 
appointed  master  in  the  Navy  in  1844  and  died  at  New  York 
28  January  1861. 

I 

(Destroyer  No.  21 : dp.  700  (n.);  1.  293T0";  b.  26'5";  dr.  10';  s. 

31  k.;  cpl.  85;  a.  4 3",  6 18"  tt. ; cl.  Flusser) 

The  first  Reid  (Destroyer  No.  21)  was  laid  down  by  the 
Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Maine,  3 August  1908;  launched  17 
August  1909;  sponsored  by  Miss  Lina  Andrews;  and  commis- 
sioned 3 December  1909,  Ens.  V.  V.  Woodward  in  temporary 
command. 


Assigned  to  the  Atlantic  Torpedo  Flotilla,  an  organization 
redesignated  many  times  in  the  years  which  followed,  Reid 
operated  along  the  east  coast — primarily  engaged  in  training 
exercises  and  drills — until  the  United  States  entered  World 
War  I. 

On  6 April  1917,  Reid  was  attached  to  the  Southern  Patrol 
Force,  operating  out  of  Key  West.  On  the  14th,  she  moved 
north  and  on  the  18th  joined  Squadron  1,  Patrol  Force,  at 
Boston.  Transferred  to  Squadron  2 in  early  May,  she  patrolled 
the  northeast  coast  of  the  United  States  until  detached  from 
the  Patrol  Force  15  May  and  assigned  to  the  Destroyer 
Force.  Reporting  on  the  17th,  she  escorted  coastal  traffic  and 
patrolled  the  approaches  to  New  York  City  until  ordered  to 
Charleston  to  prepare  for  distant  service  5 July. 

Reid  sailed  east  21  July  and,  between  1 August  and  30 
September,  provided  escort  and  patrol  services  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Azores.  Detached  in  October,  she  proceeded  to  Brest, 
whence  she  resumed  her  patrol  and  escort  mission.  On  the  23d 
she  was  rammed,  and  damaged  above  the  waterline  by  mine- 
sweeper W.  T.  James  (SP-429),  but  repairs  were  completed 
quickly  at  Brest  and  she  continued  her  work  without  further 
interruption  until  the  end  of  the  war.  During  that  period  she 
made  several  attacks  on  submarines,  the  most  notable  being 
against  UB-55  on  18  March  1918  and  U-86  on  1 July  1918, 
but  sank  none. 

Relieved  after  the  Armistice,  Reid  departed  Brest  for 
Charleston  and  inactivation  11  December.  Arriving  on  the 
31st,  she  later  shifted  to  Philadelphia  where  she  was  decom- 
missioned 31  July  1919.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on 
15  September  and  was  sold  to  T.  A.  Scott  & Co.,  New  London, 
Conn.,  on  21  November. 

II 

(DD-292:  dp.  1,215  (n.);l.  314'4";  b.  31'8";dr.  9'10";  s.  34  k.; 
cpl.  122;  a.  4 5",  1 3",  12  21"  tt.;  cl.  Clemson) 

The  second  Reid  (DD-292)  was  laid  down  by  the  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Squantum,  Mass.,  9 September  1919; 
launched  15  October  1919;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Joseph  W. 
Powell;  and  commissioned  3 December  1919,  Lt.  Comdr.  V.  D. 
Chapline  in  command. 

Assigned  to  Squadron  3,  Atlantic  Fleet,  Reid  completed 
shakedown  off  Cuba  in  February  1920;  participated  in  battle 
practice  in  March;  and  on  26  April  put  into  New  York. 
Underway  again  on  1 May,  she  steamed  south  again,  touched 
at  Key  West,  then  cruised  off  the  east  coast  of  Mexico  until 
mid-June.  By  6 July  she  was  at  Newport,  whence  she  made 
several  runs  to  New  York  prior  to  shifting  to  Charleston  to- 
ward the  end  of  September.  For  almost  3 years  she  remained 
on  the  east  coast,  operating  out  of  Charleston,  Newport,  and 
Yorktown.  Such  coastal  operations  were  occasionally  inter- 
rupted for  brief  periods  of  inactivity  at  Charleston,  due  to  cuts 
in  personnel. 

In  late  January  1923  Reid  returned  to  Guantanamo  Bay  for 
winter  maneuvers,  and  in  February  she  continued  on  to  the 
Canal  Zone  for  battle  practice.  Bjr  the  end  of  March  she  was 
back  off  Cuba,  whence  she  returned  to  Newport  and  exercises 
off  the  east  coast.  In  the  winter  of  1924,  she  repeated  her 
Caribbean  operations;  but,  in  the  spring,  headed  east  for  duty 
in  European  waters. 

On  28  June  she  arrived  at  Cherbourg,  France,  and  on  1 July 
joined  the  Light  Cruiser  Squadron.  During  that  month  she 
visited  various  Baltic  and  North  Sea  ports.  In  mid-August 
she  conducted  airplane  patrols  off  Iceland,  and  in  September 
she  steamed  into  the  Mediterranean.  She  remained  in  the 
western  Mediterranean  into  November,  then  proceeded,  via 
Crete  and  Greece,  to  Turkey.  During  the  next  2 months,  she 
cruised  the  eastern  basin,  calling  at  ports  in  the  Levant  and 
Egypt,  and,  in  February  1925,  resumed  operations  off  France 
and  Tunisia. 

Reid  departed  the  Mediterranean  in  early  May,  and,  after 
calls  at  French  and  British  ports,  crossed  the  Atlantic,  arriv- 
ing at  New  York  16  July.  By  the  end  of  August  she  had  re- 
sumed operations  out  of  Newport  and  in  September  she  again 
steamed  south  for  exercises  in  the  Caribbean.  In  December 
she  underwent  overhaul  at  Philadelphia,  then  returned  to  the 
Caribbean. 

Attached  to  the  Scouting  Fleet  for  the  next  4 years,  she 
continued  to  alternate  east  coast  training  cruises  with  Carib- 
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bean  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  operations.  From  24  April  to  12  June 
1927,  she  participated  in  the  second  Nicaraguan  campaign — 
cruising  off  that  coast,  delivering  supplies  and  mail  to  Marine 
detachments  ashore,  and  assisting  in  the  collecting  of  arms 
from  liberal  forces. 

In  1929  Reid  was  designated  for  inactivation.  She  completed 
her  last  cruise  at  Philadelphia  30  August  1929  and  was  de- 
commissioned there  1 May  1930.  Struck  from  the  Navy  list  22 
October  1930,  she  was  sold  for  scrapping  to  the  Boston  Iron  & 
Metal  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  17  January  1931. 

Ill 

(DD-369 : dp.  1,480;  1.  341'3";  b.  34'8";  dr.  17';  s.  35  k.;  cpl. 

202;  a.  4 5",  2 40mm.,  5 20mm.,  2 dct.,  12  21"  tt. ; cl. 

Mahan ) 

The  third  Reid  (DD-369)  was  laid  down  25  June  1934  by 
Federal  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co.,  Kearny,  N.J.;  launched 
11  January  1936;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Beatrice  Reid  Power;  and 
commissioned  2 November  1936,  Capt.  Robert  B.  Carney  in 
command. 

From  1937  into  1941,  Reid  participated  in  training  and  fleet 
maneuvers  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  During  the  attack  upon 
Pearl  Harbor,  Reid  fired  at  the  Japanese  planes,  and  her 
group  of  destroyers  downed  one.  After  the  attack,  Reid  pa- 
trolled off  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Palmyra  Atoll,  and  Johnston 
Island,  in  December.  In  January  1942,  she  escorted  a convoy 
to  San  Francisco.  Following  patrol  off  Hawaii,  she  steamed  to 
Midway  Island,  and  then  twice  escorted  convoys  from  Pearl 
Harbor  to  San  Francisco. 

Departing  Pearl  Harbor  22  May,  Reid  steamed  north  to 
bombard  Japanese  positions  on  Kiska  Island,  Alaska,  7 Au- 
gust. She  supported  landings  at  Adak,  Alaska,  30  August,  and 
sank  by  gunfire  the  Japanese  submarine  RO-61  on  the  31st. 
After  transferring  five  prisoners  to  Dutch  Harbor,  Alaska, 
she  patrolled  near  New  Caledonia,  Samoa,  and  the  Fiji 
Islands  during  October  and  November. 

Departing  Suva  Harbor,  Fiji  Islands  on  Christmas  Day 

1942,  she  escorted  Army  troops  to  Guadalcanal,  before  guard- 
ing a convoy  to  Espiritu  Santo,  New  Hebrides.  In  January 

1943,  she  bombarded  several  enemy  locations  on  Guadalcanal. 

After  patrols  in  the  Solomons,  Reid  provided  radar  informa- 
tion and  fighter  direction  for  landings  at  Lae,  New  Guinea,  4 
September.  While  supporting  landings  at  Finschhafen,  New 
Guinea,  on  the  22d,  she  downed  two  enemy  planes. 

After  patrol  and  escort  duty  off  New  Guinea,  she  sailed 
from  Buna  Roads,  New  Guinea,  to  escort  troop  transports  to 
landings  at  Arawe,  New  Britain,  15  December  1943.  She  pro- 
tected landings  at  Cape  Gloucester,  New  Britain,  on  the  26th, 
and  at  Saidor,  New  Guinea,  2 January  1944.  She  guarded 
landings  at  Los  Negros  Island,  Admiralty  Islands,  29  Febru- 
ary, and  at  Hollandia,  New  Guinea,  22  April.  Her  guns  sup- 
ported landings  at  Wakde  Island  17  May,  at  Biak  on  the  27th, 
and  at  Noenifoor  Island,  New  Guinea,  2 July. 

Departing  Pearl  Harbor  29  August,  she  supported  air 
strikes  against  Wake  Island  3 September.  After  patrols  off 
Leyte,  Philippine  Islands,  in  November,  she  steamed  to  Ormoc 
Bay,  Leyte.  She  supported  landings  there  7 December,  and 
escorted  the  damaged  Lamson  (DD-367)  toward  Leyte  Gulf. 

Escorting  reinforcements  for  Ormoc  Bay  near  Surigao 
Straits  11  December,  Reid  destroyed  seven  Japanese  planes, 
before  she  sank  from  repeated  kamikaze  crashes.  Her  150  sur- 
vivors were  picked  up  by  landing  craft  in  her  convoy. 

Reid  received  seven  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

Reign 

Royal  power  or  rule. 

(AM-288:  dp.  650;  1.  184'6";  b.  33';  dr.  9'9";  s.  14.8  k.;  cpl. 

104;  a.  1 3",  8 40mm.,  cl.  Admirable) 

Reign  (AM-288)  was  laid  down  30  October  1943  by  the 
General  Engineering  & Drydock  Co.,  Alameda,  Calif.; 
launched  29  May  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  R.  C.  Little;  and 
delivered  to  the  Navy  11  October  1946. 

Never  commissioned,  Reign  remained  in  the  Pacific  Reserve 
Fleet  until  struck  from  the  Navy  list  1 November  1959.  Dur- 
ing that  time,  however,  she  was  redesignated  MSF-288  on  7 
February  1955. 


Reina  Mercedes 

Queen  Mercedes  (1860-1878)  was  the  wife  of  King  Alfonso 
XII  of  Spain. 

(IX-25:  dp.  2,  835;  1.  292';  b.  43'3";  dr.  21'11"  (mean);  cpl. 

91;  a.  none) 

Reina  Mercedes,  an  unprotected  cruiser  for  the  Spanish 
Navy,  was  launched  12  September  1887  at  Cartagena,  Spain. 
She  initially  served  in  Spanish  waters;  joining  the  Instruc- 
tional Squadron  in  1893,  but  was  transferred  to  the  Caribbean 
in  1895.  Reina  Mercedes  acted  as  flagship  of  Spanish  naval 
forces  in  Cuban  waters  with  additional  duty  as  station  ship  at 
Santiago  de  Cuba. 

From  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American  War  in  1898, 
Reina  Mercedes  served  as  a harbor  defense  ship  at  Santiago  de 
Cuba.  On  3 June  a party  under  Lt.  Richmond  Hobson  at- 
tempted to  run  U.S.S.  Merrimac  aground  in  the  shallow  water 
at  the  harbor  entrance  to  block  the  channel.  Reina  Mercedes 
opened  fire  along  with  other  Spanish  ships  and  shore  batteries 
defending  the  harbor  and  sank  Merrimac  before  she  reached 
an  obstruction  position.  Lieutenant  Hobson  and  his  seven 
men  were  taken  aboard  Reina  Mercedes. 

During  the  remainder  of  June  and  into  July,  U.S.  Navy 
ships  frequently  bombarded  Spanish  positions  at  Santiago  de 
Cuba,  damaging  Reina  Mercedes  on  eight  separate  occasions. 
Following  the  destruction  of  Admiral  Cervera’s  squadron  3 
July  1898,  the  Spanish  scuttled  the  battered  cruiser  Reina 
Mercedes  in  the  channel  to  prevent  U.S.  ships  from  forcing  an 
entrance.  Accordingly,  she  was  towed  to  the  mouth  of  the 
harbor  late  in  the  evening  of  3 July,  but  her  movements  were 
discovered  by  the  U.S.  fleet.  Battleships  Texas  and  Massa- 
chusetts both  took  Reina  Mercedes  under  fire,  causing  heavy 
damage  but  not  preventing  her  sinking  in  the  intended  loca- 
tion. A chance  shot,  however,  cut  her  mooring  line  so  that  as 
she  settled,  she  swung  out  of  the  main  channel  and  came  to 
rest  in  shallow  water  with  her  upper  works  still  visible. 

Reina  Mercedes  was  captured  17  July  1898  when  the  Span- 
ish defenses  at  Santiago  de  Cuba  were  surrendered.  The  U.S. 
Navy  decided  to  salvage  Reina  Mercedes,  and  the  Merritt  & 
Chapman  Co.,  was  engaged  to  raise  her.  Work  began  2 Janu- 
ary 1899  and  she  was  again  afloat  on  1 March  of  the  same 
year.  Leaking  considerably,  Reina  Mercedes  was  towed  to  Nor- 
folk Navy  Yard,  arriving  27  May  for  temporary  repairs.  De- 
parting Norfolk  25  August  1900,  again  in  tow,  Reina  Mercedes 
arrived  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,  N.H.,  on  29  August  for 
refitting. 

It  was  first  planned  to  convert  the  old  cruiser  to  a seagoing 
training  ship;  but,  after  much  delay,  the  Navy  Yard  received 
orders  on  10  December  1902  to  complete  her  as  a non-self- 
propelled  receiving  ship.  Departing  Portsmouth  in  tow  21  May 
1905,  Reina  Mercedes  was  taken  to  Newport,  R.I.,  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  receiving  ship  Constellation ; and,  but  for  a visit 
to  Boston  and  to  New  York  in  1908,  served  there  until  1912. 

In  early  September  1912,  Reina  Mercedes  was  towed  to  Nor- 
folk Navy  Yard  by  the  tug  Patuxent  and  collier  Lebanon. 
After  a major  overhaul,  she  arrived  at  Annapolis  30  Septem- 
ber 1912  for  duty  there  as  station  ship.  She  was  designated 
IX-25  on  17  July  1920  as  an  unclassified  auxiliary  vessel. 
Until  1940  it  was  customary  for  midshipmen  serving  punish- 
ment, to  live  and  take  their  meals  on  board  the  old  ship  for 
up  to  2 months  at  a time.  She  was  never  considered  a "brig”, 
as  sometimes  recalled;  for  the  midshipmen  continued  to  at- 
tend all  drills  and  recitations  afloat  and  ashore.  Her  main 
function  from  5 September  1940  was  to  serve  as  quarters  for 
enlisted  personnel  assigned  to  the  Naval  Academy  and  for  the 
Commander  of  the  Naval  Station  who  was  also  captain  of  the 
ship.  Because  her  commanding  officer  was  provided  with 
quarters  onboard  for  his  entire  family,  Reina  Mercedes  was  the 
only  U.S.  ship  in  which  dependents  were  permitted  to  live. 

For  a brief  moment  in  1920,  Reina  Mercedes  flew  her  former 
flag  as  a gesture  of  friendship  when  the  Spanish  battleship 
Alfonso  XIII  called  at  Annapolis.  On  only  five  occasions,  in 
1916,  1927,  1932,  1939,  and  1951,  did  she  leave  her  pier  for  re- 
fitting at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard.  Necessary  repairs  in  1957  were 
estimated  to  be  so  costly  that  she  was  ordered  broken  up. 
Struck  from  the  Navy  list  6 September  1957,  Reina  Mercedes 
was  decommissioned  6 November  at  Annapolis,  and  sold  to 
Boston  Metals  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  scrapping. 
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USS  Reina  Mercedes  (IX-25)  at  her  mooring  at  Annapolis.  She  retains  her  masts  and  one  funnel,  but  her  superstructure  has 
been  removed  and  she  has  been  “housed  over”  to  provide  quarters  for  naval  personnel  and  for  midshipmen  under  disciplinary 
restriction. 


Reindeer 

Antlered  deer  found  in  northern  regions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America. 

I 

(StwStr. : t.  212;  1.  154';  b.  32'9";  dph.  5';  dr.  6';  s.  8 mph.; 
a.  6 24-pdr.  how.) 

The  first  Reindeer,  a wooden,  sternwheel  gunboat  (No.  35) 
built  at  Cincinnati  in  the  spring  of  1863  as  Rachel  Miller, 
was  purchased  by  the  Navy  there  on  13  June  1863  and  placed 
in  service  early  in  July  1863. 

Reindeer  joined  the  Mississippi  Squadron  just  as  Union 
Army  and  Navy  efforts  to  open  the  entire  Mississippi  River 
system  to  Federal  shipping  finally  reached  fruition  with  the 
capture  of  the  South’s  river  strongholds  at  Vicksburg,  Miss., 
and  Port  Hudson,  La.  This  achievement  of  Northern  arms 
opened  a new  phase  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  West.  Control  of 
the  vast  inland  waterways,  which  meandered  through  the 
Confederacy,  gave  Union  commanders  strategic  lines  of  sup- 
ply and  communication  for  campaigns  which  would  pierce 
into  the  South’s  heartland  to  deprive  the  Confederacy  of  its 
centers  of  strength. 

To  counter  this  strategy,  Southern  generals  attempted  to 
deprive  the  North  of  the  use  of  these  vital  rivers.  Lacking  a 
powerful  naval  arm  to  challenge  Federal  forces  afloat,  the 
South  resorted  to  guerrilla  raids  and  cavalry  forays  against 
Union  bases  along  the  riverbanks  and  on  supply  ships  which 
plied  the  rivers  bringing  Mr.  Lincoln’s  soldiers’  food,  clothing, 
ammunition,  and  the  other  necessities  of  war. 

It  was  Reindeer’s  job  to  protect  Northern  shipping  from 
Southern  raiders.  After  Confederate  Brig.  Gen.  John  H.  Mor- 
gan crossed  the  Ohio  and  invaded  the  North  with  some  6,000 
troops  early  in  July,  Reindeer  joined  a group  of  Union  gun- 
boats which  patrolled  the  river  for  10  days  to  prevent  his 
crossing  back  to  the  southern  bank  and  escaping.  Aided  by 
Union  troops  under  Major  General  Burnside,  they  chased 
Morgan  for  almost  500  miles  before  they  caught  up  with  him 
at  Buffington  Island  on  the  19th  and  captured  about  half  of 
the  invading  force. 

The  crisis  passed,  Reindeer  returned  to  Cincinnati  for  a be- 


lated commissioning  ceremony  on  25  July  1863.  She  operated 
along  the  Ohio  from  Louisville,  Ky.,  to  Madison,  Ind.,  watch- 
ful against  guerrilla  batteries  as  she  patrolled  the  river  and 
escorted  transports  and  supply  ships. 

On  15  November,  the  gunboat  was  transferred  to  the  Cum- 
berland River  for  similar  duty.  In  the  months  that  followed, 
she  frequently  engaged  Confederate  batteries  which  fired 
upon  her  from  temporary  positions  along  the  riverbanks  as 
she  reconnoitered  the  upper  Cumberland  and  supported  Army 
operations  in  Tennessee  which  would  ultimately  culminate  in 
General  Sherman’s  death  thrust  through  Georgia  to  the  sea. 

On  11  April  1864,  Reindeer  became  a dispatch  vessel  for  the 
Navy  base  at  Mound  City,  111.,  and  served  in  that  capacity 
until  she  decommissioned  on  7 August  1865.  She  was  sold  at 
public  auction  on  17  August  1865  to  J.  A.  Williamson,  et  al., 
and  was  redocumented  as  Mariner  on  5 October  1865.  The 
ship  operated  as  a merchantman  until  she  was  stranded  and 
destroyed  at  Decatur,  Ala.,  on  9 May  1867. 

II 

(YT-115:  dp.  270;  1.  94'6";  b.  24'9";  dr.  ll'll";  s.  12  k.) 

Reindeer  (YT-115),  a coal-burning  harbor  tug  that  de- 
veloped 450  horsepower,  was  built  in  1920  for  the  U.S. 
Shipping  Board  by  Chance  Marine  Construction  Co.,  East- 
port,  Md. 

Taken  over  from  the  Shipping  Board  9 December  1929  at 
Norfolk,  Va.,  she  was  allocated  to  the  5th  Naval  District. 
Through  her  active  naval  career  she  provided  harbor  tug 
service  in  the  port  of  Norfolk.  She  was  redesignated  YTM- 
115,  medium  harbor  tug,  15  May  1944. 

Placed  out  of  service  at  Little  Creek,  Va.,  9 June  1945,  she 
was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  25  July  1945  and  transferred 
to  the  Maritime  Commission  17  January  1947  for  disposal. 

III 

(AT A- 189:  dp.  835;  1.  143'0'';  b.  33T0";  dr.  13'2";  s.  13  k.; 
cpl.  45;  a.  1 3",  2 20mm.;  cl.  ATA-170) 

The  third  Reindeer  (ATA-189),  originally  projected  as 
ATIl-116,  was  laid  down  by  the  Levingston  Shipbuilding  Co., 
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Orange,  Tex.,  18  September  1944;  launched  19  October  1944; 
and  commissioned  20  December  1944. 

Following  shakedown  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Reindeer 
transited  the  Panama  Canal,  30  January  1945,  and  arrived  at 
Pearl  Harbor  11  March.  She  then  undertook  towing  opera- 
tions to  Eniwetok,  Guam,  Ulithi,  Leyte,  Guadalcanal,  Hol- 
landia,  and  back  to  Leyte  where  she  was  at  war’s  end.  Shifting 
to  Okinawa  in  mid-September,  she  operated  there  until  De- 
cember, then  moved  on  to  Guam  for  operations  until  April 

1946.  She  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  30  May  via  Manus  and 
Kwajalein. 

Operating  out  of  San  Diego  and  San  Pedro  from  July 
through  September,  she  transited  the  Panama  Canal  in  Oc- 
tober, reached  Norfolk  2 November,  then  steamed  to  Orange, 
Tex.,  arriving  19  November.  She  was  employed  by  the  19th 
Fleet  for  the  next  year  and  a half  on  towing  assignments 
along  the  Gulf  Coast  from  Galveston,  Tex.,  to  Mayport,  Fla., 
and  up  to  Charleston  (in  February  1947).  Inactivation  fol- 
lowed and  she  decommissioned  at  Orange,  Tex.,  29  August 

1947.  A unit  of  the  “mothball”  fleet,  she  was  berthed  at 
Orange  until  moved  to  Galveston,  21  November  1948,  and 
finally  to  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  25  June  1958.  She  re- 
mained berthed  at  Green  Cove  Springs  until  transferred  to  the 
Maritime  Administration  in  March  1961,  and  berthed  in  the 
National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  at  James  River,  Va.,  where 
she  remained  until  1970. 


Release 

To  set  at  liberty. 

(Bark:  t.  327;  1.  113';  b.  27'2";  dr.  11 '9";  a.  2 32-pdrs.) 

Release,  formerly  Eringol,  a bark-rigged  sailing  vessel,  was 
purchased  3 April  1855  at  Boston,  Mass.,  and  commissioned 
on  that  date  for  use  as  a storeship.  In  June  1855,  she  sailed 
as  part  of  an  Arctic  expedition  to  search  for  Dr.  Elisha  Kane 
and  his  missing  party  of  explorers.  Release  sailed  November 
1856  to  Demerara,  British  Guiana,  to  pick  up  sugar  cane  cut- 
tings for  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  In  1857,  she  carried 
supplies  to  Aspinwall  (now  Colon),  Panama  for  the  Pacific 
Squadron;  in  1859  she  carried  stores  to  the  Mediterranean 
Squadron.  Later  in  1859  she  served  as  supply  ship  for  the 
Paraguay  Expedition  sent  to  Asuncion  to  demand  indemnity 
and  apology  from  the  Paraguayan  Government  for  the  firing 
on  Water  Witch  in  1858. 

On  5 April  1861,  Release  sailed  to  Fort  Pickens,  Pensacola, 
Fla.,  to  act  as  supply  ship  for  the  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron. 
After  returning  to  New  York  for  more  stores,  she  sailed  for 
Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  for  similar  duty  with  Atlantic  Block- 
ading Squadron.  She  was  sent  to  Gibraltar  30  September  1862 
to  meet  Kearsarge  and  then  directed  to  Algeciras,  Morocco, 
to  watch  the  Confederate  raider  Sumter.  During  this  period, 
Release  unknowingly  passed  within  20  miles  of  another  raider, 
Alabama. 

From  August  1863  to  the  end  of  hostilities,  Release  served 
as  an  ordnance  storeship,  based  at  Beaufort,  N.C.,  for  ships 
blockading  the  southern  coast  from  Wilmington,  N.C.,  to 
Norfolk,  Va.,  either  at  sea  delivering  stores  to  the  blockaders 
at  their  stations  or  at  Beaufort  tied  up  as  a stores  hulk. 

Release  was  placed  out  of  commission  6 October  1865  at 
Port  Royal,  S.C.,  and  sold  at  public  auction  at  New  York  25 
October  1865. 


Reliable 

Dependable ; trustworthy. 

(AMc-100:  dp.  195;  1.  97'1";  b.  22';  dr.  9'1";  s.  10  k.;  cpl.  17; 
a.  2 mg.;  cl.  Accenter) 

Reliable  (AMc-100),  a coastal  minesweeper,  was  laid  down 
18  August  1941  by  Anderson  and  Cristofani,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  launched  14  February  1942;  sponsored  by  Miss  Ruth 
Schmidt;  and  placed  in  service  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  9 
March  1942,  Ens.  R.  E.  Brenkman  in  command. 

After  training  at  Local  Defense  School,  Treasure  Island, 
Reliable  departed  San  Francisco  24  March  for  her  homeport, 


San  Pedro.  Assigned  to  the  Western  Sea  Frontier,  she  oper- 
ated as  a unit  of  the  San  Pedro  Section,  Naval  Local  Defense 
Force,  11th  Naval  District.  Throughout  World  War  II  she 
ensured  the  safe  passage  of  shipping  in  and  out  of  Los  Angeles 
Harbor. 

Reliable  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  19  September  1945 
and  transferred  to  the  War  Shipping  Administration  11  Octo- 
ber 1946. 


Reliance 

A trust  or  confidence. 

I 

(ScStr : t.  90;  1.  88'2";  b.  17';  dr.  7'5";  a.  1 24-pdr.  how., 
1 12-pdr.  how.) 

Reliance,  a wooden  screw  steamer  built  in  1860  at  Keyport, 
N.J.,  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  at  New  York  on  7 May 
1861;  and  commissioned  there  on  13  May  1861,  Acting  Lt. 
Jared  P.  K.  Mvgatt  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Potomac  Flotilla,  she  began  her  active 
service  by  blockading  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac  River. 
From  29  May  to  1 June  1861,  she  joined  in  attacks  against 
enemy  positions  at  Aquia  Creek, Va.  On  20  June  she  engaged 
Rebel  batteries  at  Marlborough  Point,  Va. ; and  a week  later 
she  fought  Confederate  forces  at  Mathias  Point,  Va. 

Reliance  patrolled  the  river,  searching  for  smuggled  sup- 
plies, runaway  slaves,  and  deserting  Confederate  soldiers.  On 
12  August  1862,  she  captured  the  sloop,  Blossom,  and  sent  a 
boat  expedition  into  Sturgeon  Creek.  She  seized  the  sloop 
Painter  off  Alexandria  30  October  and  took  the  longboat,  New 
Moon,  on  24  November  carrying  contraband  cargo. 

Along  with  other  boats  of  the  Flotilla,  she  cooperated  in 
operations  with  troops  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  along  the 
Rappahannock  River.  During  these  operations,  Reliance,  serv- 
ice was  ended  by  a daring  Confederate  raid.  On  12  August 
1863,  Lt.  John  Taylor  Wood,  CSN,  led  80  Rebel  troops  with 
six  boats  loaded  on  wagons  secretly  overland  to  the  Rappa- 
hannock; concealing  themselves  by  day,  the  raiders  searched 
the  river  by  night  and  found  Reliance  and  Satellite  anchored 
off  Windmill  Point  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  On  23  August, 
Wood’s  men  surprised,  boarded,  and  captured  the  two  Federal 
gunboats.  The  Southerners  took  their  two  prizes  to  Port 
Royal,  Va.,  only  to  be  destroyed  on  28  August  to  prevent 
their  recapture  by  approaching  Union  cavalry  under  Gen. 
Judson  Kilpatrick. 

II 

(WSC-150:  dp.  220;  1.  125';  b.  23'6'';  dr.  9';  s.  11  k.;  cpl.  38; 
a.  1 3") 

Reliance,  built  for  the  Coast  Guard  as  an  Active-class  patrol 
boat  by  American  Brown  Boveri  Electrical  Corp.,  Camden, 
N.J.,  launched  4 April  1927  and  commissioned  26  April  at 
Camden.  Through  October  1928,  she  was  assigned  patrol  and 
rescue  operations  in  the  area  of  New  York  City.  During  this 
time  she  served  as  an  occasional  unit  of  the  floating  equipment 
utilized  by  the  Coast  Guard  in  its  battle  against  the  seagoing 
rumrunners. 

Upon  transfer  from  New  York  City  in  1928,  Reliance  as- 
sumed patrol  operations  in  lower  New  York  Bay,  operating 
out  of  Stapleton,  Borough  of  Richmond,  N.Y.,  through  May 
1933. 

Her  permanent  station  was  transferred  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  22 
May  and  she  performed  patrol  and  rescue  operations  in  the 
Tidewater  area  until  late  1935.  She  then  shifted  station  to 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  where  she  was  operating  at  the  outbreak 
of  World  War  II.  Executive  Order  8929  of  1 November  1941 
transferred  the  Coast  Guard  to  the  Navy.  Reliance  was  as- 
signed patrol  and  rescue  operations  out  of  the  base  at  Cordova, 
a coastal  town  in  southeast  Alaska. 

Reliance  continued  to  operate  out  of  Cordova  until  the  end 
of  the  war.  She  returned  to  the  Treasury  Department  1 Janu- 
ary 1946  and  served  the  Coast  Guard  until  she  decommis- 
sioned 8 August  1947.  She  was  sold  16  June  1948. 
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Relief 

Aid  given  in  time  of  need. 

I 

(Ship:  t.  468;  lbp.  109';  m.b.  30';  dph.  12';  a.  6 guns) 

The  first  Relief,  a store  ship,  was  laid  down  in  1835  at  the 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  and  launched  14  September  1836. 
Designed  by  Samuel  Humphreys,  she  was  built  along  mer- 
chant vessel  lines  and  included  trysail  mast  and  gaffsail  on  all 
three  masts  to  enable  her  to  work  to  windward  in  strong  winds. 
Her  hull  was  pierced  for  16  small  guns,  but  she  usually  car- 
ried only  four  to  six  18-pdrs.  and  two  12-pdrs. 

In  early  December  1836,  Relief,  commanded  by  Lt.  Thomas 
A.  Dornin,  left  Philadelphia  for  Norfolk  to  join  the  ships  as- 
signed to  the  United  States  South  Sea  Surveying  and  Explor- 
ing Expedition.  However,  that  expedition,  held  up  by  lack  of 
money,  ships,  equipment,  and  trained  personnel — and  by  ad- 
ministrative feuding  since  its  first  authorization  in  1828 — con- 
tinued to  be  delayed  until  the  summer  of  1838.  During  her 
19-month  wait,  Relief  remained  at  Norfolk  or  engaged  in  runs 
along  the  east  coast. 

On  19  August  1838,  the  squadron,  commanded  by  Lt. 
Charles  Wilkes,  cleared  Hampton  Roads  and  set  a course  for 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Sailing  with  the  prevailing  winds — westerlies 
and  northeast  trades-their  planned  course  took  them  across 
the  Atlantic  to  Madeira;  then  straight  to  Brazil.  However, 
Relief,  under  Lt.  A.  K.  Long,  proved  to  be  a slow  sailer.  She 
soon  fell  behind  and  was  detached  with  orders  to  rejoin  the 
other  five  vessels  in  the  Cape  Verde  Islands.  The  rendezvous 
was  accomplished  in  early  October  and  the  squadron  sailed 
for  Brazil.  Relief,  the  last  to  arrive,  reached  Rio  on  26  No- 
vember. 

On  6 January  1839,  the  squadron  sailed  for  the  Rio  Negro 
and  Cape  Horn.  Relief,  bypassing  the  former  where  surveys 
were  conducted,  rounded  the  Cape  and  reached  Orange  Har- 
bor, on  the  Hardy  Peninsula,  Hoste  Island,  on  the  30th.  There 
for  almost  3 weeks,  her  crew  kept  hourly  registers  of  the  tides, 
placed  navigation  lights,  and  cut  wood.  On  18  February,  the 
others  arrived  and  toward  the  end  of  the  month  they  were 
dispersed  on  various  missions.  Two  followed  Weddell’s  course 
to  Antarctica;  others  traced  Cook’s  path.  Relief  was  ordered 
north  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  via  the  Cockburn  Channel, 
to  survey  harbors  in  the  straits.  Caught  in  storms,  however, 
she  was  unable  to  penetrate  the  channel  and,  in  mid-March, 
was  almost  wrecked  off  Noir  Island.  The  loss  of  her  anchor 
during  her  battle  with  the  sea  off  Noir,  prohibited  further 
attempts  to  enter  the  channel  and  she  headed  for  Valparaiso. 


On  15  April  she  entered  the  anchorage  to  make  repairs  and 
await  the  remainder  of  the  squadron  which  by  mid-May  was 
reunited.  In  June,  they  moved  on  to  Callao,  where  the  ships 
were  refitted  and  replenished.  When  Relief  was  unloaded  and 
smoked,  her  dead  rats  filled  three  barrels. 

Because  of  her  slowness,  Relief  was  ordered  to  proceed  from 
Callao  to  Sydney,  then  sail  home — carrying  the  sick  and  mal- 
contents with  her.  Sailing  in  mid-July,  she  spent  2 weeks  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands  (Hawaiian  Islands)  and  3 months  after 
leaving  Peru,  put  into  Sydney.  She  discharged  her  remaining 
cargo,  took  on  water,  wood,  and  rock  ballast  and  headed  east. 
En  route  home,  she  again  doubled  Cape  Horn  and  on  28  March 
1840  she  reached  New  York. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  Relief,  repaired  and  overhauled, 
sailed  again  for  the  Pacific,  where  she  remained  for  5 years 
operating  primarily  off  the  west  coast  of  South  America.  She 
returned  to  New  York  in  April  1846.  In  May,  war  with  Mexico 
broke  out;  and,  in  July,  Relief  joined  the  Home  Squadron. 
From  then  until  June  1848,  she  cruised  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
attempting  to  maintain  a steady  supply  line  to  the  ships  en- 
gaged in  the  blockade  of  the  Mexican  coast  despite  the  dis- 
tance to  supply  bases  and  the  scarcity  of  ships  of  her  type. 

In  July  1848,  Relief  returned  to  New  York  and  in  the  fall 
sailed  from  Norfolk  for  the  Brazil  Station.  The  following 
spring,  she  was  back  at  Norfolk,  but,  with  the  autumn,  she 
headed  east.  She  operated  in  the  Mediterranean  until  she  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  in  July  1850,  and  engaged  in 
resupply  runs  to  Brazil  until  placed  out  of  commission  for 
overhaul  20  November  1855.  She  recommissioned  19  February 
1856  and  resumed  her  runs  to  the  Brazil  Station  and  continued 
them  through  1857. 

In  late  1858  she  rejoined  the  Home  Squadron  and  cruised  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  1861,  she  crossed  the  Atlantic  again, 
resupplied  the  African  Squadron  and,  with  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  returned  to  the  United  States  to  resupply  the  ships 
of  the  South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron.  In  July  1862,  she 
returned  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and,  until  the  fall  of  1863, 
served  primarily  as  station  store  ship  at  Ship  Island  in  Missis- 
sippi Sound. 

Then  ordered  to  Boston  for  overhaul,  she  was  decommis- 
sioned 5 December  1863.  Recommissioned  29  April  1864,  she 
was  ordered  back  to  the  Pacific.  In  July  she  delivered  supplies 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  whence  she  continued  on  to  China,  arriving 
at  the  Portuguese  colony  of  Macao  in  December.  After  service 
on  the  Asiatic  Station,  she  returned  to  New  York  in  late  1866 
and  was  placed  in  ordinary.  In  1871  she  was  ordered  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  where  she  served  as  receiving  ship  until  1877. 
The  following  year  she  was  laid  up,  at  Washington,  and  on  27 
September  1883  she  was  sold  to  J.  B.  Agnew. 


The  hospital  ship  Relief  operating  in  Army  service  off  Sibonev,  Cuba,  in  1898  in  support  of  the  forces  taking  part  in  the  siege  of 
Santiago.  She  is  painted  white  with  a green  hull  band,  and  flies  the  Red  Cross  flag  at  her  foretruck. 
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II 

(AH:  dp.  3,300;  1.  314';  b.  46';  dr.  15'10"  (mean);  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  74;  a.  none) 

The  second  Relief  was  built  as  the  steel  passenger  liner  John 
Englis  during  1895  and  1896  by  the  Delaware  River  Ship 
Building  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.;  acquired  during  1898  by  the  U.S. 
Army  for  Spanish- American  War  service  as  a hospital  ship; 
and  transferred  to  the  U.S.  Navy  13  November  1902.  Relief 
remained  inactive  into  1908  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  while 
factions  within  the  Navy  debated  whether  she  should  be  com- 
manded by  a line  officer  or  a medical  officer.  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s  desire  that  a hospital  ship  accompany  the 
Great  White  Fleet  on  its  round-the-world  voyage  led  to  his 
endorsement  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  view- 
point. Accordingly,  Relief  was  commissioned  at  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard  6 February  1908,  Surg.  Charles  F.  Stokes,  USN, 
in  command. 

Departing  San  Francisco  Bay  22  March  1908,  Relief  met 
the  fleet  in  Magdalena  Bay,  Mexico,  embarking  patients  for 
return  to  San  Francisco.  Relief  rejoined  the  fleet  at  San  Diego 
and  remained  with  it  while  crossing  the  Pacific  on  its  impor- 
tant mission  representing  U.S.  interests  and  testing  the  Navy’s 
capabilities.  Relief’s  staff  provided  expert  medical  care,  treat- 
ment, and  consultations  for  the  more  than  14,000  officers  and 
men  of  the  Great  White  Fleet  until  detached  in  November 
1908  at  Olongapo,  Philippine  Islands. 

Ordered  to  return  to  the  U.S.  west  coast,  Relief  departed 
Cavite  14  November  1908  but  suffered  serious  damage  in  a 
typhoon  on  the  night  of  18  and  19  November.  Returning  to 
Cavite,  the  hospital  ship  was  subsequently  found  to  be  unsea- 
worthy by  an  official  survey  and  became  a stationary,  floating 
hospital  and  dispensary.  Relief  continued  in  service  as  a float- 
ing hospital  at  Olongapo,  Philippine  Islands,  through  World 
War  I,  although  decommissioned  10  June  1910.  Her  name  was 
changed  11  April  1918  to  Repose  to  allow  that  of  Relief  to  be 
assigned  to  a new  hospital  ship  under  construction  at  the 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard. 

Repose  was  sold  15  May  1919  at  Olongapo  and  entered 
mercantile  service  under  the  same  name  after  repairs.  She 
subsequently  served  under  foreign  flags  as  Hai  Ning  and 
Mindanao  until  transferred  to  Philippine  registry  during  1937 
and  named  Lanao.  Her  fate  during  World  War  II  is  unknown. 

III 

(YP-2:  t.  10;  1.  35'  (reg.);  b.  9'9";  acc.  6;  a.  none) 

The  third  Relief  (YP-2),  a wooden  private  boat,  built  dur- 
ing 1910  at  Yarmouth,  Maine,  was  purchased  13  June  1917 
for  the  U.S.  Navy  by  Ens.  Walter  G.  Richardson  with  funds 
furnished  by  the  Bar  Harbor  War  Relief  Committee  for  use  as 
a tender  to  the  lookout  station  at  Crumple  Island,  Maine. 
She  was  sold  4 June  1921  to  Gus  Potter  of  Yonkers,  N.Y., 
remaining  on  mercantile  registers  until  1946  when  she  was 
transferred  to  exempt  status  as  a yacht. 

IV 

(SP-2170:  dp.  1,386;  1.  200';  b.  30'3";  dr.  15';  dph.  20'7";  s. 

14.5  k.;  cpl.  58;  a.  none) 

The  fourth  Relief,  a steel  wrecking  tug  built  during  1907  by 
Harlan  & Hollingsworth,  was  acquired  8 August  1918  for  U.S. 
Navy  service  from  the  Merritt  & Chapman  Derrick  and 
Wrecking  Co.  of  New  York;  and  commissioned  19  August 
1918. 

Relief  operated  as  a salvage  and  wrecking  tug  in  the  New 
York  area  while  assigned  to  the  3d  Naval  District  into  1919. 
She  was  sold  to  her  former  owner  14  May  1919,  and  remained 
in  commercial  service  between  the  two  world  wars.  Returned 
to  Navy  service  during  World  War  II,  Relief  was  operated  by 
her  owner  under  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Ships  from  14 
January  1942.  Relief  subsequently  returned  to  mercantile 
service  and  was  placed  out  of  service  in  1955. 

V 

(AG:  dp.  578;  1.  1177";  b.  28'8";  dph.  12';  cpl.  7 (original); 
a.  none) 

The  fifth  Relief  was  built  in  1904  as  a light  vessel  for  the 
Lighthouse  Service  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department.  She 


was  employed  as  one  of  10  reserve  vessels  designated  “relief”, 
assuming  the  name  of  the  station  lightship  she  replaced  when 
on  station.  This  vessel  was  acquired  by  the  U.S.  Navy  29 
August  1918  and  assigned  to  the  6th  Naval  District  for  service 
as  a lightship.  She  was  returned  to  the  Lighthouse  Service  30 
August  1919,  remaining  on  their  registers  through  the  1920’s. 

VI 

(AH-1:  dp.  10,112;  1.  483'10";  b.  61';  dr.  19'6";  s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  375) 

The  sixth  Relief  (AH-1),  the  first  ship  of  the  U.S.  Navy  de- 
signed and  built  from  the  keel  up  as  a hospital  ship,  was  laid 
down  14  June  1917  by  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard;  launched 
23  December  1919;  and  commissioned  28  December  1920  at 
Philadelphia,  Comdr.  Richmond  C.  Holcomb,  Medical  Corps, 
USN,  in  command. 

With  a bed  capacity  of  500  patients,  Relief  was  one  of  the 
world’s  most  modern  and  best  equipped  hospital  ships.  As- 
signed to  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  she  departed  Philadelphia  26 
February  1921  to  provide  fleet  units  on  Caribbean  maneuvers 
with  all  the  facilities  of  a modern  shore  hospital. 

Relief  returned  north  to  Philadelphia  28  April  1921  to 
serve  the  Fleet  in  waters  ranging  from  the  Virginia  Capes  to 
the  New  England  coast.  During  this  service  Captain  Holcomb 
was  relieved  of  command  5 September  1921  by  Capt.  Thomas 
L.  Johnson,  a line  officer.  Following  a proclamation  made  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt  in  1908,  it  had  been  customary  for  hos- 
pital ships  to  be  commanded  by  medical  officers.  But  now,  as 
a result  of  a review  decision  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General 
6 June  1921,  the  old  tradition  of  line  officer  command  of  ships 
was  reestablished. 

As  a result  of  this  decision,  Navy  Regulations  were  changed, 
and  the  controversy  ended.  (Change  No.  2 to  1920  Navy 
Regulations.) 

Relief  continued  to  serve  the  Atlantic  Fleet  until  the  con- 
clusion of  the  winter-spring  maneuvers  of  1923,  which  took 
her  to  Cuba  and  Panama  Bay.  Departing  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone  31  March  1923  for  San  Diego,  Calif.,  she  arrived  12 
April.  There  she  relieved  Mercy  (AH-4)  as  hospital  ship  for 
the  Pacific  Fleet  and  participated  in  Fleet  battle  problems 
conducted  northward  to  Alaska  and  westward  to  Hawaii.  Her 
usual  employment  schedule  was  interrupted  1 July  1925  when 
she  sailed  from  Pearl  Harbor  to  join  the  Battle  Fleet  as  it 
made  its  good  will  practice  cruise  'via  the  Samoan  Islands  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  She  returned  to  San  Pedro, 
Calif.,  26  September  1925  and  continued  to  serve  the  Pacific 
Fleet  as  the  National  Emergency  preparations  swelled  the 
ranks  of  sailors  and  marines.  This  duty  ended  3 June  1941 
when  Relief  departed  San  Diego  enroute  Norfolk,  Va. 

Arriving  Norfolk  20  June  1941,  Relief  thereafter  served  as  a 
base  hospital  for  the  Atlantic  Fleet  in  waters  from  Charleston, 
S.C.,  to  Newfoundland.  She  was  in  port  at  Argentia  when  the 
Japanese  attacked  Pearl  Harbor.  The  following  day  she  got 
underway  via  Boston  for  Norfolk.  Returning  north,  she  ar- 
rived Casco  Bay,  Maine,  28  April  and  provided  for  the  health 
needs  of  men  training  to  man  the  Navy’s  new  fighting  ships. 
She  also  cared  for  victims  of  the  war  in  the  Atlantic. 

Relief  departed  Casco  Bay  8 February  1943  and  put  into 
the  Boston  Navy  Yard  to  prepare  for  duty  in  the  Pacific.  By 
the  23d  she  was  bound  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  South 
Pacific  Advanced  Fleet  Base  at  Noumea,  New  Caledonia. 
The  bitter  struggle  to  drive  the  Japanese  from  the  Solomon 
Islands  was  still  in  progress  when  she  reached  her  destination 
2 April.  Marine,  Navy,  and  Army  patients  brought  out  of  the 
combat  zones  of  the  Solomons  awaited  in  the  New  Hebrides 
for  transport  to  better  hospital  facilities  at  Auckland,  New 
Zealand.  This  evacuation  duty  kept  Relief  occupied  until  15 
November,  when  she  departed  Auckland  to  evacuate  battle 
casualties  of  the  amphibious  assaults  on  the  Gilbert  Islands. 

Relief  arrived  off  Abemama  in  the  Gilberts  24  November, 
but  immediately  retired  to  Funafuti  Atoll,  Ellice  Islands,  to 
serve  as  a base  hospital  there  until  4 January  1944.  She  then 
performed  service  off  Tarawa  in  the  Gilberts  for  the  remainder 
of  the  month.  She  steamed  for  the  Marshalls  31  January  to 
care  for  battle  casualties.  On  the  east  side  of  Carlson  Island 
in  Kwajalein  Lagoon,  she  received  battle  casualties  trans- 
ported by  small  boat  directly  from  the  islands  under  attack. 
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By  the  afternoon  of  4 February  she  was  bound  for  Hawaii  with 
607  patients. 

By  21  February,  Relief  returned  to  the  newly  won  Mar- 
shalls, bringing  medical  supplies  to  be  used  in  establishing 
shore  hospitals  on  Roi  Island.  After  embarking  battle  casual- 
ties from  Navy  transports,  she  shifted  to  Majuro  Atoll  Lagoon 
4 March.  During  the  following  3 months,  she  was  the  only 
hospital  ship  at  Majuro  where  she  served  some  200,000  officers 
and  men  of  the  5th  Fleet.  With  medical  facilities  ashore 
limited  to  dispensary  service,  Relief  provided  hospitilization 
for  fleet  casualties.  During  this  period,  units  of  the  fleet  made 
constant  air  and  surface  attacks  on  the  Japanese  at  Jaluit, 
Mili,  Maloelap,  Wotje,  and  other  outlying  Marshall  Island 
atolls.  Enemy  attacks  on  Eniwetok  were  repulsed.  These 
operations,  as  well  as  attacks  made  by  the  fleet  against  Truk 
and  Palau,  produced  a large  number  of  battle  casualties. 
Relief  admitted  1,329  patients  and  discharged  693  from  4 
March  through  4 June  1944. 

Relief  also  served  as  general  medical  consultation  center  for 
the  fleet.  From  her  came  recommendations  for  appropriate 
action  for  coping  with  the  problems  of  sanitation.  She  also 
served  as  medical  supply  depot  for  the  combatant  forces. 
When  the  fleet  departed  the  Marshalls  4 June  for  amphibious 
operations  in  the  Marianas,  Relief  evacuated  her  patients  by 
air  or  surface  transport  to  shore  facilities  and  prepared  to 
evacuate  battle  casualties  of  that  campaign. 

Departing  the  Marshalls  21  June,  Relief  anchored  off  Saipan 
3 days  later  to  receive  casualties  directly  from  the  combat 
then  in  progress.  She  departed  that  night  with  656  patients 
and  debarked  them  safely  at  Kwajalein  on  the  29th.  Off 
Saipan  again  15  July,  she  received  658  patients  and  again  de- 
barked them  5 days  later  at  Kwajalein.  The  next  morning 
she  was  steaming  for  the  Marianas  to  receive  400  casualties 
from  the  battle  for  Tinian  Island.  Nearly  all  were  very  serious 
cases,  so  field  facilities  in  the  Marshalls  were  bypassed  for  the 
better  treatment  available  in  Hawaii.  Relief  entered  Pearl 
Harbor  15  August.  Taking  on  a maximum  load  of  medical 
supplies  and  stores,  including  one  complete  field  hospital  unit, 
she  put  to  sea  25  August  for  return  to  the  Marshalls. 

Relief  arrived  Eniwetok  3 September  and  transferred  175 
tons  of  medical  stores  to  medical  stores  barge  Silica  for  the 
use  of  Service  Squadron  10.  Meanwhile,  her  pathologist  and 
laboratory  technicians  worked  to  control  an  epidemic  of 
bacilliary  dysentery  that  had  broken  out  in  the  harbor.  On  the 
morning  of  18  September,  she  steamed  for  the  Palau  Islands, 
arriving  off  Peleliu  and  Angaur  to  receive  759  casualties.  Some 
were  discharged  prior  to  sailing,  but  680  patients  were  evacu- 
ated to  Army  and  Navy  hospitals  in  New  Caledonia.  Arriving 
New  Caledonia  11  October,  Relief  was  ordered  to  evacuate 
patients  directly  to  the  United  States.  Taking  on  489  patients, 
she  departed  Noumea  15  October,  touching  at  Pearl  Harbor 
before  arriving  San  Francisco  3 November. 

Overhaul  at  General  Engineering  & Drydock  Co.,  Alameda 
commenced  6 November  1944  and  extended  through  10  Febru- 
ary 1945.  Three  days  later  Relief  stood  out  from  San  Francisco 
Bay  en  route  to  Ulithi,  the  Carolines,  arriving  5 March.  On 
the  night  of  11  March,  two  Japanese  suicide  planes  penetrated 
the  harbor,  one  crashing  the  after  flight  deck  of  carrier  Ran- 
dolph and  the  other  crashing  on  Sorlen  Island.  Relief  received 
the  casualties  from  Randolph  as  well  as  those  from  task  forces 
returning  from  operations  against  the  Japanese  home  islands. 
She  departed  Ulithi  26  March  and  entered  Apra  Harbor, 
Guam  the  following  day,  transferring  184  patients  ashore  in 
preparation  for  the  Okinawa  campaign. 

Japanese  bombers  attacked  Relief  on  2 April.  One  bomb  fell 
several  yards  wide  of  the  ship,  but  the  only  damage  was  tem- 
porary loss  of  suction  in  a lube  oil  pump.  A barrage  of  anti- 
aircraft fire  from  destroyer  Wickes  drove  off  the  attackers. 
Relief  anchored  off  the  Okinawa  invasion  beach  by  day  and 
stood  out  to  sea  each  night,  illuminated  “like  a Christmas 
tree.”  As  massive  suicide  aerial  raids  became  common  at 
night,  the  retirement  plan  was  abandoned  9 April  and  the 
hospital  ships  remained  in  the  anchorage  area,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  cover  of  smoke  screens  and  securing  their  il- 
lumination. 

On  the  afternoon  of  10  April  Relief  steamed  for  Saipan  with 
556  battle  casualties.  She  then  made  a quick  run  to  the  fleet 
base  at  Ulithi  for  stores  and  diesel  oil,  thence  steamed  back  to 
Okinawa,  arriving  22  April.  After  delivering  a complete  field 


hospital  unit,  she  departed  26  April  with  613  casualties,  ar- 
riving Tinian  Harbor  the  30th.  In  four  similar  missions  of 
mercy,  she  evacuated  nearly  2,000  wounded  fighting  men 
from  Okinawa  to  hospital  facilities  at  Guam  and  Saipan. 

Relief  departed  Saipan  7 July  and  touched  at  Guam  en 
route  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte,  the  Philippines.  She  served  as  a 
Fleet  Base  Hospital  in  the  Philippines  for  the  remainder  of  the 
war.  She  departed  Subic  Bay  28  August,  steaming  via  Okinawa 
for  Dairen,  Manchuria.  Her  mission  was  the  recovery  of  Allied 
prisoners  of  war  from  the  former  Japanese  military  prison 
camp  at  Mukden,  Manchuria.  As  she  passed  through  the  East 
China  and  Yellow  Seas,  McNulty  (DE-581)  and  Elmore 
(DD-686)  swept  out  ahead  to  destroy  any  mines  that  might 
be  sighted. 

Appearing  before  Dairen  Kou  8 September  1945,  Relief 
gained  no  sight  of  either  the  tugs  or  the  pilots  which  the  Rus- 
sians had  promised.  Entering  the  unfamiliar  harbor,  she 
moored  unassisted  to  Pier  No.  2.  Dairen  was  under  Russian 
military  control,  and  shore  leave  was  not  permitted,  although 
the  Russians  magnanimously  invited  the  officers  ashore  on 
guided  observation  tours.  The  only  word  of  the  prisoners  was 
that  they  were  en  route  by  rail  from  Mukden,  some  200  miles 
north  of  Dairen.  The  morning  of  11  September,  a Navy  doctor 
and  a Marine  sergeant  reported  on  board  from  the  camp,  and 
they  brought  word  of  the  approximate  number  and  condition 
of  Relief’s  prospective  passengers.  Soon  753  of  them  arrived — 
Dutch,  British,  Australians,  and  Americans.  Many  had  lived 
through  the  infamous  death  march  at  Bataan,  and  most  had 
survived  prison  camps  in  the  Philippines,  Formosa,  Honshu, 
and  Manchuria.  Outbound  to  freedom  12  September,  they 
entered  Buckner  Bay,  Okinawa,  3 days  later.  Before  they 
could  be  transferred  to  shore,  Relief  was  ordered  to  stand  out 
to  sea  to  evade  a typhoon.  Returning  to  Buckner  Bay  18 
September,  she  debarked  her  passengers  by  noon. 

On  the  26th  of  September,  Relief  steamed  for  Taku,  China, 
arriving  on  the  30th  to  provide  medical  facilities  for  the  troops 
of  the  1st  Marine  Division  assigned  to  occupation  duty  in 
North  China.  This  service  continued  until  24  October,  when 
Relief  was  ordered  to  carry  patients  to  the  west  coast  of  the 
United  States. 

Relief  embarked  patients  at  Tsingtao,  Okinawa,  and  Guam, 
and  then  steamed  for  home,  arriving  San  Francisco,  30  No- 
vember. By  this  time  the  war  service  of  the  hospital  ship  had 
included  steaming  the  equivalent  of  nearly  four  times  around 
the  world  and  the  evacuation  of  nearly  10,000  fighting  men  as 
patients  from  scenes  of  combat  in  nearly  every  military  cam- 
paign area  of  the  Pacific  Theatre.  Her  last  transpacific  voyage 
commenced  15  December  1945  when  she  stood  out  of  San 
Francisco  Bay  for  Yokosuka,  Japan,  arriving  4 January  1946. 
She  embarked  Navy  passengers  there  before  proceeding  to 
Saipan  and  Guam.  When  she  stood  out  from  Apra  Harbor  15 
January,  she  carried  282  patients  and  717  returning  veterans. 

She  arrived  San  Francisco  2 February,  debarked  her  pas- 
sengers, and  got  underway  for  the  east  coast  on  the  19th, 
arriving  Norfolk,  on  the  28th.  She  decommissioned  at  the 
Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard  11  June  1946.  Struck  from  the  Navy 
list  19  July  1946,  she  was  delivered  to  the  War  Shipping  Ad- 
ministration for  disposal  13  January  1947.  Relief  was  sold  for 
scrap  23  March  1948  to  the  Boston  Metals  Co. 

Relief  (AH-1)  received  five  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Remey 

George  C.  Remey,  born  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  10  August 
1841,  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  in  1859.  Initially 
assigned  to  Hartford  on  the  Asiatic  Station,  he  returned  to  the 
United  States  with  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  and  served 
in  Marblehead  during  the  Peninsular  Campaign,  March-July 
1862;  and,  afterward,  in  the  blockade  of  Charleston.  In  April 
1863  he  assumed  duties  as  Executive  Officer  in  Canandaigua 
and  during  attacks  on  Fort  Wagner  briefly  commanded 
Marblehead.  From  23  August  to  7 September,  he  commanded  a 
battery  of  naval  guns  on  Morris  Island,  and  on  the  night  of 
7-8  September  led  the  second  division  of  a boat  attack  on 
Fort  Sumter.  The  division  made  shore,  but  was  smashed  by 
gunfire.  Remey  and  the  surviving  members  of  his  party  were 
forced  to  surrender.  Following  13  months  of  imprisonment  at 
Columbia,  S.C.,  Remey  was  exchanged  and  returned  to  duty, 
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serving  in  DcSolo  until  the  end  of  the  war.  In  1866  he  saw 
service  off  the  west  coast  of  South  America  and  in  1870-71 
participated  in  the  Tehuantepec  Survey  Expedition.  After 
commanding  Enterprise  and  service  in  the  Mediterranean,  he 
was  appointed  captain,  1885,  and  4 years  later  assumed  com- 
mand of  Charleston,  flagship  of  the  Pacific  Squadron.  Com- 
mandant of  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Spanish-American  War,  he  was  ordered  to  take  charge  of  the 
Naval  Base  at  Key  West,  whence  he  directed  the  supply  and 
repair  of  all  naval  forces  in  Cuban  waters  and  organized  supply 
lines  to  Army  forces  in  Cuba.  After  peace  returned,  Rear 
Admiral  Remey  resumed  duties  at  the  Portsmouth  Navy 
Yard.  In  April  1900,  he  assumed  command  of  the  Asiatic 
Station  and  for  the  next  2 years  guided  the  ships  of  that  station 
through  the  diplomatic  and  military  chaos  that  was  China. 
He  then  returned  to  the  United  States  and  served  for  a year 
as  Chairman  of  the  Lighthouse  Board  before  retiring  10 
August  1903.  Rear  Admiral  Remey  died  at  Washington,  D.C., 
10  February  1928. 

(DD-688:  dp.  2,050;  1.  376'6";  b.  39'8";  dr.  17'9";  s.  37  k.; 

cpl.  319;  a.  5 5",  10  40mm.,  7 20mm.,  10  21"  tt. , 6 dcp.,  2 

dct.;  cl.  Fletcher ) 

Remey  (DD-688)  was  laid  down  22  March  1943  by  the 
Bath  Iron  Works  Corp.,  Bath,  Maine;  launched  25  July 
1943;  sponsored  by  Miss  Angelica  G.  Remev,  daughter  of 
Rear  Admiral  Remey;  and  commissioned  30  September  1943, 
Lt.  Comdr.  Reid  P.  Fiala  in  command. 

Remey,  flagship  of  DesRon  54,  departed  Boston  5 December 
1943  and  headed  for  the  Pacific.  Escorting  heavier  ships  en 
route,  she  transited  the  Panama  Canal  at  midmonth  and  ar- 
rived at  San  Diego  to  report  for  duty  in  the  5th  Amphibious 
Force  on  the  20th.  Training  with  the  4th  Marines  followed; 
and,  on  13  January  1944,  she  sailed  west,  screening  TF  53, 
the  Northern  Attack  Force  for  the  invasion  of  the  Marshalls. 
From  29  January,  when  Wotje  was  bombarded,  until  5 Febru- 
ary, when  Remey  struck  an  uncharted  reef,  she  screened  the 
transports  and  CarDiv  22  and  provided  gunfire  support  for 
the  troops  fighting  for  Kwajalein.  On  the  6th,  she  got  under- 
way for  Majuro,  thence  proceeded  to  Pearl  Harbor  for  re- 
pairs. 

Following  repairs,  Remey  completed  an  escort  run  to  San 
Francisco  and  back,  then  screened  Bataan  (CVL-29)  to 
Majuro.  There,  from  9 to  29  April,  she  escorted  submarines  in 
and  out  of  the  area.  Returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  4 May,  she 
escorted  carriers  on  exercises  in  Hawaiian  waters  and  on  the 
31st  got  underway  for  the  Marianas.  Stopping  en  route  at 
Kwajalein,  she  arrived  off  Saipan  on  14  June  and  with  Fire 
Support  Unit-  I commenced  firing  on  the  island.  Closing  to 
4,000  yards,  Remey  was  straddled  by  shore  battery  fire,  but 
her  return  fire  destroyed  two  of  the  offending  batteries.  The 
next  morning,  while  screening  Tennessee  off  Tinian,  she  de- 
stroyed three  more  guns.  In  the  afternoon  she  shelled  Saipan 
and  throughout  that  day  and  the  next  continued  counter- 
battery  fire.  On  the  17th  she  provided  gunfire  support  for  the 
troops  on  Saipan,  then  on  the  18th  returned  to  the  battle- 
ships and  remained  with  them  through  the  aerial  attacks  of 
the  Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea.  On  the  22d,  she  resumed  shore 
bombardment  duties  and  shelled  enemy  troop  concentrations 
and  supply  dumps.  Through  June  and  July  she  remained  in 
the  area — continuing  her  support  for  operations  on  Saipan 
and  extending  it  to  ground  forces  fighting  on  Tinian  after  24 
July. 

On  8 August  the  destroyer  got  underway  for  the  Marshalls, 
thence  steamed  to  the  Solomons  where  TF  32  rehearsed  for 
the  assult  on  the  Palaus.  A month  later  she  sailed  for  those 
islands.  Arriving  on  the  15t-h,  she  bombarded  Babelthuap, 
then  on  the  16th  and  1 7 th  showered  her  shells  on  Anguar.  On 
the  23d  she  sailed  south  and  on  the  27th  anchored  in  Seeadler 
Harbor  to  prepare  for  the  invasion  of  the  Philippines. 

Departing  for  Leyte  1 1 October,  Remey  passed  the  northern 
tip  of  Dinagat.  Island  on  the  night  of  19-20  October.  In  the 
morning,  she  screened  her  charges,  landing  craft,  to  the  as- 
sault area,  then  took  up  station  in  lower  Surigao  Strait. 
Through  the  24th,  she  continued  her  anti-small  boat  and 
antiaircraft  patrols,  then  prepared  to  meet  an  enemy  surface 
force  reported  standing  toward  the  southern  entrance  to 
Surigao  Strait. 

Rear  Admiral  Oldendorf  deployed  his  force — cruisers, 


battleships,  and  destroyers — for  what  was  to  be  the  last  en- 
gagement of  a battleline.  Captain  Coward,  ComDesRon  54, 
divided  his  squadron  into  eastern  and  western  groups  to 
launch  torpedo  attacks  against  the  Japanese  as  they  steamed 
through  the  Strait  toward  defeat  under  the  guns  of  the 
battleline. 

Reports  from  the  PT’s  shadowing  the  Japanese  were  slow 
in  coming,  but  at  0211  on  the  25th  Remey,  leading  the  eastern 
attack  unit,  moved  south.  McGowan  (DD-678)  and  Melvin 
(DD-680)  followed  in  attack  disposition.  At  about  0235  radar 
contact  was  established.  The  attackers,  despite  navigational 
difficulties,  began  to  close  on  their  targets.  Just  before  0300 
Remey  was  illuminated  briefly  by  an  enemy  search  light.  At 
0300  the  three  destroyers  of  the  eastern  group  fired  their 
torpedoes,  launching  27  "fish”  in  less  than  2 minutes.  Powder 
flashes  on  two  of  her  torpedoes  showed  Remey’ s position  and 
again  she  was  spotlighted.  Straddled  by  6"  shells,  she  com- 
menced making  more  smoke  and  weaving  through  it  to  make 
her  way  back  up  the  Dinagat  coast  to  the  postattack  rendez- 
vous point  off  Hibuson  Island,  whence  the  force  witnessed  the 
battleline’s  barrage. 

The  next  day  Remey  retired  from  Leyte  Gulf.  On  the  30th 
she  anchored  in  Humboldt  Bay.  During  November  she  es- 
corted reinforcements  to  Leyte  and  in  December  she  joined 
CarDiv  22  for  operations  in  the  Sulu  Sea  in  support  of  the 
landings  on  Mindoro.  Back  in  the  New  Guinea-Admiralties 
area  at  the  end  of  the  month,  she  departed  Manus  2 January 
1945  and  on  the  llt-h  arrived  off  Luzon  with  reinforcements 
for  the  assault  forces  landed  on  the  Lingayen  beaches  2 days 
earlier.  She  departed  on  the  15th  and  8 days  later  arrived  at 
Ulithi  where  she  joined  the  fast  carriers  of  TF  58. 

On  10  February,  she  sortied  with  TG  58.5  and,  steaming 
north,  screened  that  group  as  its  planes  flew  night  fighter 
cover  for  the  task  force  and  conducted  night  harassment 
strikes  against  the  enemy  in  the  Tokyo  area  and  then  over 
Iwo  Jima.  Remey  supported  operations  in  the  Volcano  and 
Bonin  Islands  until  9 March,  then  got  underway  for  Ulithi 
and  a 2-day  rest.  On  the  14th  she  screened  the  sortie  of  TG 
58.4,  then  sailed  with  that  group  as  it  struck  enemy  installa- 
tions, shipping  and  troop  concentrations  on  and  around 
Kyushu  and  the  Ryukyus.  On  the  1st  of  April,  the  group 
covered  the  assault  on  Okinawa’s  Ilagushi  beaches,  then  re- 
mained in  the  area  until  11  May  as  ground  forces  pushed 
across  Japan’s  last  bastion  protecting  her  home  islands.  Re- 
plenished at  Ulithi,  the  ships,  now  designated  TG  38.4,  were 
back  off  Okinawa  before  the  end  of  the  month.  On  8 June, 
Remey  joined  TG  30.4  for  the  bombardment  of  Okino  Daito, 
returned  to  TG  38.4  the  next  dav,  and  retired  to  Leyte  on  the 
11th. 

By  1 July  the  carriers  were  again  ready  to  strike  at  the 
Japanese  home  islands.  On  the  10th  sorties  were  flown  against 
Tokyo  and,  on  the  13t-h  and  14th,  against  northern  Honshu 
and  Hokkaido.  On  the  night  of  the  14th-15th,  Remey  partici- 
pated in  the  bombardment  of  Muroran.  On  the  16th,  she 
screened  the  carriers  as  further  strikes  were  launched  against 
Honshu,  then  returned  to  the  bombardment  group  as  it 
shelled  Hitachi.  On  the  18th,  she  rejoined  TG  38.4,  then 
shifted  to  TG  38.3  for  screening  duties  as  planes  were  sent- 
against  Shikoku  and  Kyushu,  concentrating  on  Kobe,  20th- 
22d.  Further  strikes  against  the  southern  islands  followed; 
but,  by  the  30th,  the  Tokyo  and  Nagoya  areas  were  again  the 
targets.  Weather  conditions,  including  a typhoon,  delayed 
further  offensive  action  until  9 August  when  Honshu  was 
again  hit. 

Detached  the  following  day,  Remey,  with  others  of  her 
squadron,  proceeded  to  the  Kuriles  where  she  joined  TF  92  in 
an  antishipping  sweep  in  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  on  the  11th, 
then  headed  for  Adak  en  route  to  a shipyard  overhaul  on  the 
west  coast.  At  Adak  on  the  14th,  she  received  word  of  the 
Japanese  surrender  and  orders  to  rejoin  TF  92  for  occupation 
duty  in  the  Ominato  area.  Departing  the  Aleutians  at  the  end 
of  August,  she  remained  in  Japanese  waters  until  15  September 
when  she  got  underway  for  San  Francisco  and  inactivation. 

Arriving  1 October,  she  shifted  to  San  Diego  in  December. 
In  commission,  in  reserve  from  January,  Remey  decommis- 
sioned 10  December  1946  and  was  berthed  at  San  Diego  until 
ordered  activated  with  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea. 

Recommissioned  14  November  1951,  Remey  departed  the 
west  coast  15  February  1952  and  on  the  28th  reported  for 
duty  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  Homeported  at  Newport,  she 
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added  strength  to  the  2d  Fleet  as  that  fleet  sent  destroyers  to 
the  Far  East  to  support  U.N.  Forces  in  Korea.  For  the  next 
year  and  a half,  Remey  operated  in  the  western  Atlantic  and 
in  the  Caribbean.  Then,  in  the  fall  (September-November)  of 
1953,  deployed  briefly  to  European  waters  for  joint  opera- 
tions with  the  Royal  Navy  followed  by  6th  Fleet  exercises  in 
the  Mediterranean.  Six  months  after  her  return  to  Newport, 
she  sailed  for  the  western  Pacific  and  summer  operations  with 
the  7th  Fleet.  Between  June  and  September,  she  ranged  from 
Korea  and  Japan  to  the  Philippines  and  departed  the  latter 
for  Suez  24  September,  completing  her  round-the-world  cruise 
28  November. 

Remey  remained  in  the  western  Atlantic  through  1955  and, 
in  the  spring  of  1956,  as  tension  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean, 
from  Cyprus  to  Suez,  again  heightened,  rejoined  the  6th 
Fleet.  Between  31  March  and  12  May,  as  British  troops  pre- 
pared to  withdraw  from  Suez,  she  cruised  the  Red  Sea-Persian 
Gulf  areas.  Then,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  the  destroyer  re- 
turned to  Newport  for  5 months  of  type  training  and  ASW 
evaluation  exercises.  In  July,  Egypt  nationalized  the  Suez 
Canal.  By  the  end  of  the  month,  financial  retaliations  had 
been  imposed  by  western  Europe.  Despite  various  peace 
plans  proposed  in  August  and  September,  war  broke  out  in 
late  October.  To  the  north,  civil  unrest  continued  in  Cyprus, 
flared  in  Poland,  and  flamed  through  Hungary.  On  6 Novem- 
ber Remey  steamed  back  to  the  Mediterranean  to  assume 
patrol  duties  which  continued  until  after  Israeli  forces  with- 
drew from  the  Sinai  Peninsula  in  late  January  1957. 

Through  the  spring  of  1958,  Remey  remained  on  the  east 
coast.  During  the  summer,  she  conducted  exercises  in  the 
North  Atlantic  and  the  North  Sea.  Returning  in  August,  she 
participated  in  further  ASW  evaluation  tests,  then,  in  October, 
assumed  duties  as  schoolship  for  the  Destroyer  Force’s  Afloat 
Engineering  School. 

Detached  at  the  end  of  the  year,  Remey  shifted  her  home- 
port  to  New  York  City  and  commenced  duty  as  flagship  of 
Reserve  Escort  Squadron  2 (later,  Reserve  Destroyer  Squad- 
ron 2).  A unit  of  the  Selected  Reserve  antisubmarine  program, 
her  crew  was  recalled  to  active  duty  and  she  rejoined  the 
active  fleet,  assigned  to  DesDiv  201,  after  the  closing  of  the 
East  and  West  Berlin  border  in  mid-August  1961.  During 
December  of  that  year  and  January  of  1962,  she  cruised  in 
the  North  Sea,  returning  to  Newport  in  February  and  resum- 
ing reserve  training  duties  at  New  York  in  August.  In  Septem- 
ber 1963,  she  steamed  to  Philadelphia  where  she  decommis- 
sioned 30  December  1963  and  was  berthed  as  a unit  of  the 
Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet.  She  remains  a unit  of  that  fleet,  at 
Philadelphia,  into  1974. 

Remey  earned  10  battle  stars  during  World  War  II. 

Reinlik 

(SP-157 : dp.  600;  1.  200';  b.  23';  dr.  13'6";  s.  14  k.;  cpl.  62; 
a.  2 3",  2 mg.) 

Remlik  (SP-157),  ex  Candace,  was  built  by  Cook,  Walton, 
and  Gimmell,  Hull,  England  in  1903;  purchased  by  the  Navy 
from  her  owner,  Willis  S.  Kilmer,  Binghamton,  N.Y.,  1 June 
1917;  delivered  10  June  1917;  converted  for  use  as  a patrol 
boat  and  commissioned  11  July  1917,  Lt.  Comdr.  I.  C.  John- 
son in  command. 

Following  commissioning,  the  converted  steam  yacht  got 
underway  for  France,  where,  in  late  summer,  she  assumed 
antisubmarine  patrol  and  coastal  escort  duties  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  Originally  with  the  2d  Patrol  Division,  and  later  with 
the  8th,  Remlik  was  on  patrol  duty  on  the  morning  of  17 
December  when  she  found  herself  fighting  a storm,  stalking  a 
submarine,  and  endangered  by  one  of  her  own  depth  charges. 

The  submarine,  sighted  off  the  starboard  beam,  submerged 
before  the  guncrews  could  fire.  The  U-boat’s  periscope  re- 
appeared three  times,  but  the  extremely  rough  weather  pre- 
cluded the  use  of  her  torpedoes  and  she  finally  disappeared. 
Remlik,  although  prohibited  from  using  her  depth  charges  by 
her  speed — only  2 knots  against  the  gale — remained  in  the 
area  in  hopes  her  quarry  would  reappear. 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  depth  charge  box  on  Rcmlik’s  taff- 
rail  aft  was  washed  overboard.  Its  depth  charge,  however,  fell 
inboard,  lost  its  safety  pin,  and  began  rolling  around  on  deck. 

In  the  ensuing  minutes,  John  Mackenzie,  BMC,  ran  down 


the  deck  and,  despite  the  rolling  and  pitching  of  the  vessel, 
got  a firm  grip  on  the  cylinder;  put  it  on  end;  then,  sat  on  it 
to  hold  it  in  place  until  others  could  lash  it  down.  Mackenzie 
was  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  for  his  actions. 

Remlik  continued  her  patrols  and  escorted  ships  along  the 
French  coast  through  the  remainder  of  World  War  I.  After  the 
end  of  hostilities,  she  returned  to  the  United  States  for  inac- 
tivation. She  was  decommissioned  at  Norfolk  7 November 
1919  and  was  sold  to  J.  S.  Webster,  Baltimore,  Md.,  7 June 
1920. 

Remora 

A fish  with  a suctorial  disk  on  its  head  enabling  it  to  cling 
to  other  fish  and  to  ships. 

(SS-487 : dp.  1,570  (surf.),  2,414  (subm.);  1.  311'8";  b.  27'3"; 

dr.  16'5";  s.  20  k.  (surf.),  9 k.  (subm.);  cpl.  76;  a.  1 5", 

10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Tench) 

Remora  (SS-487)  was  laid  down  on  5 March  1945  by  the 
Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth,  N.H.;  launched  on  12 
July  1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  T.  W.  Samuels,  III;  and  com- 
missioned on  3 January  1946,  Comdr.  Robert  Sellars  in  com- 
mand. 

Completing  her  Caribbean  shakedown  in  April  1946, 
Remora  operated  out  of  New  London,  Conn.,  as  a training 
submarine  until  January  of  1947.  Then  transferred  to  the 
Pacific,  she  transited  the  Panama  Canal  at  midmonth  and 
arrived  at  Mare  Island,  Vallejo,  Calif.,  on  14  February  to 
begin  a GUPPY  II  conversion.  Early  in  November,  she  com- 
pleted trials  and  on  the  22d  arrived  at  San  Diego,  her  new 
homeport. 

For  the  next  2 years,  she  remained  in  the  eastern  Pacific, 
operating  primarily  off  California,  but  during  the  summer  and 
early  fall  of  1948,  ranged  as  far  north  as  the  Aleutians.  On  1 
May  1950  she  headed  west  for  her  first  deployment  in  the  Far 
East.  On  8 June  she  arrived  at  Sasebo;  and  on  the  11th  she 
shifted  to  Yokosuka,  from  which  base  she  conducted  ASW 
training  exercises  with  units  of  Naval  Forces  Far  East.  Two 
weeks  later  the  Korean  war  began. 

A unit  of  TF  96,  Naval  Forces  Japan,  Remora  patrolled 
Soya  Strait,  between  Hokkaido  and  Sakhalin  in  late  July  and 
early  August.  Later  in  the  month,  she  headed  back  to  San 
Diego.  During  the  next  2 years  she  underwent  overhaul,  pro- 
vided services  for  the  Line  School  at  Monterey,  and  conducted 
local  training  exercises.  She  returned  to  the  western  Pacific  in 
early  1953.  Arriving  at  Buckner  Bay  on  15  March,  she  con- 
tinued on  to  Japan  in  April  and  at  midmonth  rejoined  TF  96. 
In  June  she  was  back  in  Okinawan  waters  for  patrols  and  ex- 
ercises, after  which  she  returned  to  Yokosuka.  On  2 July  she 
headed  east,  reaching  San  Diego  on  3 August. 

After  the  fighting  in  Korea  ended,  Remora  remained  based 
at  San  Diego  and  through  the  decade  continued  to  alternate 
training  exercises  and  patrols  in  the  western  Pacific  with  simi- 
lar 1st  Fleet  operations  off  the  west  coast  and  in  Hawaiian 
waters.  She  remained  in  the  eastern  Pacific  during  1956  and 
1958,  but,  during  the  spring  of  the  latter  year,  was  engaged  in 
extended  exercises  off  Alaska. 

In  November  1961,  Remora  was  transferred  from  San  Diego 
to  Pearl  Harbor.  The  following  year  she  underwent  a 7-month 
GUPPY  III  conversion  which  lengthened  her  hull  by  15  feet 
and  her  conning  tower  by  5 feet.  Then,  in  1963,  she  was  em- 
ployed to  evaluate  antisubmarine  sonar  in  Hawaiian  waters. 
In  May  of  1964,  she  resumed  a schedule  of  annual  6-month 
WestPac  deployments  which  she  continued  into  1969.  In 
August  1969,  Remora  shifted  home  ports,  from  Pearl  Harbor 
to  Charleston,  S.C.  With  the  exception  of  one  Mediterranean 
cruise,  from  16  February  to  26  June  1970,  she  continued  to 
operate  out  of  Charleston,  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  in 
the  Caribbean,  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  until  decommis- 
sioned 29  October  1973,  at  Charleston.  On  that  date  she  was 
transferred  to  the  Hellenic  Navy  and  recommissioned  as 
Katsonis  (S-115). 


Remus 

In  Roman  mythology,  the  twin  brother  of  Romulus,  with 
whom  he  founded  Rome. 
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(LST-453 : dp.  4,100;  1.  328'0";  b.  50'0";  dr.  11'2";  s.  11  k.; 
cpl.  289;  a.  1 3",  1 40mm.,  6 20mm.;  cl.  Achelous) 

Remus  (LST-453)  was  laid  down  by  the  Kaiser  Co.,  Van- 
couver, Wash.,  28  July  1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Edward  M. 
Argersinger;  and  commissioned  as  LST-453  on  21  January 
1943,  Lt.  A.  J.  Hamre,  USNR,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  the  west  coast,  LST-453  sailed 
west  2 March  1943  for  Brisbane,  Australia,  via  Pearl  Harbor 
and  Noumea.  Arriving  at  Brisbane  8 May,  she  was  converted 
to  a repair  ship  and  tender  for  amphibious  craft. 

She  departed  Brisbane  for  Milne  Bay,  6 June  1943,  arriving 
on  17  June  as  one  of  the  first  amphibious  craft  in  New  Guinea. 
Three  days  later  she  proceeded  to  Goodenough  Island,  where 
she  tended  and  repaired  LCT’s  and  other  small  craft  through 
the  summer. 

On  13  September  she  was  ordered  to  Buna,  where  she 
added  duties  as  flagship,  Landing  Craft  Control  Officer,  to  her 
activities.  While  at  Buna  LST-453  was  the  only  source  of 
supply  for  ships  operating  in  the  forward  area  and  was  re- 
quired to  tend  up  to  70  ships  per  month. 

On  15  December  LST-453  received  several  near  misses 
from  medium  bombers  which  attacked  her  at  Hanisch  Harbor. 
She  shifted  to  Cape  Cretin,  where  there  were  also  frequent  air 
raids. 

In  January  1944  the  ship  was  assigned  a 400-ton  pontoon 
drydock  and  she  continued  to  operate  from  one  to  two  dry- 
docks  throughout  the  remainder  of  her  tour  in  the  southwest 
Pacific,  towing  the  drydock  forward  with  her  on  every  move. 

On  15  April  the  ship  was  sent  to  the  Admiralty  Islands  to 
service  ships  staging  for  the  Hollandia-Aitape  invasion.  She 
returned  to  Cape  Cretin  on  24  April  1944  and  continued  oper- 
ations in  that  area  until  14  June  1944.  She  then  sailed  for 
Alexishaven  where  she  joined  several  other  tenders  on  a rigid 
repair  program  to  ready  ships  for  future  operations.  On  15 
August  1944  she  was  redesignated  as  ARL-40  and  named 
Remus. 

Departing  from  Alexishaven  15  September  1944  for  Mios 


Woendi,  Remus  became  the  advanced  based  tender  of  the  7th 
Fleet  Amphibious  Force.  On  12  January  1945,  she  sailed  for 
Leyte  arriving  on  the  22d  to  operate  there  throughout  the 
remainder  of  her  foreign  service.  Charged  with  repairs  to  all 
LCT’s  in  the  area,  she  operated  two  drydocks,  one  250-ton 
pontoon  dock  for  LCT’s,  and  one  400-ton  dock  for  LCI’s 
and  LCS’s. 

Sailing  east  17  October  1945,  she  transited  the  Panama 
Canal  6 December  and  arrived  at  New  Orleans  8 days  later 
to  join  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet.  Through  the  spring  of  1946, 
she  prepared  landing  craft  for  the  mothball  fleet,  then  on  15 
July  was  herself  decommissioned. 

Struck  from  the  Navy  list  15  August  1946,  she  was  sold  to 
B.  T.  Jones  for  scrap  16  December  1947. 


Renate 

An  astronomical  body. 

I 

The  first  Renate  (AKA-36)  was  renamed  Maury  (AGS-16) 
(q.v.)  on  12  July  1946. 

II 

(AKL-42 : dp.  940  (f.);  1.  177';  b.  33';  dr.  10';  s.  13  k.;  cl. 
Camano ) 

The  second  Renate,  the  former  FS-547,  was  acquired  from 
the  Army  on  12  December  1951  with  five  other  vessels  of  her 
type  and  immediately  loaned  to  the  Republic  of  Korea.  She 
was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  1 February  1960. 

Rendova 

An  island  in  the  central  Solomons,  off  the  southwest  central 
coast  of  New  Georgia.  During  World  War  II  it  was  taken  by 


USS  Rendova  (CVE-114)  departing  San  Diego,  January  1954.  On  her  flight  deck  is  her  complement  of  antisubmarine  airplanes. 
These  are  TBM-3W  search  planes,  fitted  with  large  surface-search  radars  in  ventral  domes,  and  TBM-3S  strike  aircraft 
armed  with  torpedoes  and  depth  charges;  these  types  normally  worked  in  pairs.  The  letters  “SV”  on  the  vertical  tail  ol 
each  plane  are  organizational  identification.  The  Avenger,  first  designed  and  built  by  Grumman  as  the  TBF  and  later  mass- 
produced  by  General  Motors  as  the  TBM,  served  as  an  antisubmarine  and  utility  plane  for  years  after  World  War  II.  This 
was  one  of  its  last  operational  tours;  by  mid-1954,  the  TBM  was  superseded  in  the  Fleet  by  later  ASW  aircraft. 
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U.S.  forces  30  June-2  July  1943  and  used  as  a base  against 
Munda. 

(CVE-114:  dp.  11,373;  1.  557'1";  b.  75';  ew.  105'2";  dr.  32';  s. 

19  k.;  cpl.  1,066;  a.  2 5",  36  40mm.;  cl.  Commencement 

Bay) 

Rendova  (CVE-114),  originally  assigned  the  name  Mosser 
Bay,  was  laid  down  by  Todd  Pacific  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  15  June  1944;  launched  29  December  1944;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Anna-Marie  H.  Kurtz;  and  commissioned  22  October 
1945,  Capt.  R.  W.  Ruble  in  command. 

Commissioned  too  late  for  service  in  World  War  II,  Rendova 
completed  shakedown  in  early  January,  1946,  and  reported 
for  duty  with  the  1st  Fleet  in  February.  During  March  she 
conducted  exercises  off  the  west  coast,  but  in  April  her  com- 
plement was  reduced  to  a maintenance  crew.  Immobilized 
at  San  Diego  for  a year,  she  remained  on  the  active  list  as  the 
administrative  headquarters  for  Carrier  Division  15  (CarDiv 
15).  In  the  spring  of  1947  she  returned  to  full  active  duty  and 
for  the  next  year  conducted  training  exercises  off  the  west 
coast  and  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

On  1 April  1948,  she  departed  San  Francisco  en  route  to 
Turkey  with  a cargo  of  AT-6  training  planes  for  that  coun- 
try’s air  force.  Steaming  via  the  Panama  Canal,  she  arrived 
at  Yesilkoy  28  April,  off  loaded  her  cargo,  and  continued  her 
voyage  4 May.  She  moved  south  to  Suez,  thence  crossed  the 
Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans.  With  numerous  good  will  visits  en 
route,  she  returned  to  San  Diego  1 July,  only  to  depart  again 
on  another  mission,  this  time  to  Tsingtao,  on  the  28th.  At 
Tsingtao  23-27  August,  she  was  back  in  San  Diego,  her  home- 
port,  in  late  September  and  through  the  fall  trained  on  the 
west  coast.  With  the  new  year,  1949,  she  again  sailed  west; 
operated  between  Tsingtao  and  Okinawa  until  mid-April; 
then  returned  to  her  homeport  and  resumed  1st  Fleet  training 
operations.  In  October  she  arrived  at  Bremerton,  where,  after 
overhaul,  she  was  decommissioned,  27  January  1950,  and 
berthed  with  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet. 

Six  months  later  the  North  Korean  Army  crossed  the  38t,h 
Parallel  and  Rendova  was  ordered  activated.  Recommissioned 
3 January  1951,  she  reported  for  duty  in  April  and  on  3 July 
steamed  west.  She  arrived  at  Yokosuka  2 August;  underwent 
further  training  off  Okinawa;  then,  on  20  September,  arrived 
at  Kobe  to  relieve  Sicily  (CVE-118)  as  aircraft  carrier  unit 
under  CTG  95.1. 

On  the  22d,  she  completed  embarking  personnel,  planes 
(F4U’s),  and  equipment  of  Marine  Fighter  Squadron  (VMF) 
212.  On  the  23d  she  conducted  carrier  qualifications  for  the 
squadron.  On  the  24th  she  loaded  ammunition  and  supplies  at 
Sasebo  and  on  the  25th,  she  got  underway  for  operating  area 
“Nan”  in  the  Yellow  Sea.  There  she  relieved  HMS  Glory, 
assuming  CTE  95.1 1,  and  on  the  26th  launched  her  first  close 
air  support  sortie.  During  the  next  months,  she  cruised  off  the 
west  coast  of  Korea,  alternating  with  HMAS  Sydney  as  CTE, 
95.11.  VMF-212  recorded  1,743  sorties  in  support  of  ROK, 
U.S.  Marine,  and  EUSAK  ground  forces;  enforcing  the  U.N. 
blockade;  rendering  SAR  assistance;  and  flying  armed  and 
photo  reconnaissance  missions.  On  17  November  the  ship  and 
the  squadron  established  a new  sortie  record  for  CVE’s — 64. 

Rendova  completed  her  last  support  operation  6 Decem- 
ber. By  the  22d,  she  was  back  at  San  Diego  and  with  the  new 
year,  1952,  she  resumed  west  coast  training  operations  with 
the  1st  Fleet.  In  September,  she  sailed  west  again  and  for  2 
months  participated  in  Operation  “Ivy” — an  atomic  test  series 
in  the  Marshalls,  then  she  returned  to  California.  In  commis- 
sion, in  reserve  in  1953,  she  continued  her  training  activities 
off  the  west  coast,  and  in  1954  returned  to  the  active  fleet  and 
another  WestPac  deployment,  this  time  as  a hunter-killer 
carrier.  Back  in  California  by  mid-June,  she  conducted  exer- 
cises out  of  Long  Beach  until  October,  then  shifted  to  Mare 
Island  for  preinactivation  overhaul.  She  reported  to  the 
Pacific  Reserve  Fleet,  San  Francisco  Group,  2 February  1955, 
and  was  decommissioned  30  June.  Reclassified  AKV-14  in 
1959,  she  remained  in  the  Reserve  Fleet  until  struck  from  the 
Navy  list  1 April  1971. 

Rendova  earned  two  battle  stars  for  Korean  war  service. 

Reno 

Walter  E.  Reno  was  born  in  Davis  County,  Iowa,  in  1881, 
joined  the  Navy  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  commander, 


prior  to  his  death  19  November  1917.  In  command  of  Chauncey 
at  that  time,  he  died  when  his  ship  was  sunk  after  colliding 
with  the  British  merchantman  Rose,  off  Gibraltar. 

The  first  Reno  (DD-303)  was  named  in  honor  of  Walter  E. 
Reno ; the  second  (CL-96)  for  the  city  in  Nevada. 

I 

(DD-303:  dp.  1,308;  1.  314'4";  b.  30'11";  dr.  9'10";  s.  33  k.; 
cpl.  122;  a.  4 4'',  1 3'',  12  21"  tt.;  cl.  Clemson) 

The  first  Reno  was  laid  down  by  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuild- 
ing Corp.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  4 July  1918;  launched  22 
January  1919;  sponsored  by  Miss  Kathryn  Baldwin  Ander- 
son; and  commissioned  23  July  1920. 

Attached  to  the  Pacific  Fleet,  Reno  operated  along  the  west 
coast  until  January  1921  when  she  joined  other  fleet  units  in  a 
cruise  to  Valparaiso,  Chile.  Resuming  west  coast  operations 
on  her  return,  she  ranged  between  Washington  and  Lower 
California,  with  occasional  runs  to  Hawaii  or  the  Canal  Zone. 
In  April  1927  she  came  as  far  east  as  Guantanamo,  Cuba,  and 
in  July  of  that  year  she  was  at  Prince  Rupert,  British  Colum- 
bia, to  participate  in  the  celebrations  of  the  Canadian  Dia- 
mond Jubilee. 

Decommissioned  at  San  Diego  18  January  1930,  Reno  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  8 July  1930.  She  was  scrapped  in 
1931,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  London  Treaty 
limiting  naval  armament. 

II 

(CL-96:  dp.  8,600  (f.);  1.  541'0";  b.  53'2";  dr.  26'6";  s.  31  k.; 

cpl.  688;  a.  12  5",  16  40mm.,  16  20mm.,  8 21"  tt.,  2 dct.; 

cl.  Atlanta ) 

The  second  Reno  (CL-96)  was  laid  down  by  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  1 August  1941 ; launched  23  Decem- 
ber 1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  August  C.  Frohlich;  and  com- 
missioned 28  December  1943,  Capt.  Ralph  C.  Alexander  in 
command. 

Following  shakedown  off  San  Diego,  Reno  departed  San 
Francisco,  14  April  1944,  to  join  the  5th  Fleet.  As  an  active 
unit  in  Vice  Adm.  Marc  A.  Mitscher’s  Task  Force  58,  she 
first  came  in  contact  with  the  enemy  by  supporting  air  strikes 
against  Marcus  Island  on  19-20  May.  Three  days  later  she 
also  supported  strikes  on  Wake  Island. 

During  the  months  of  June  and  July,  Reno  joined  the  fast 
carriers  in  surprise  attacks  against  Saipan,  11  June,  Pagan 
Island,  12-13  June,  and  against  the  Volcano  and  Bonin 
Islands — Iwo  Jima,  Haha  Jima,  and  Chichi  Jima — on  15-16 
June.  Three  days  later  she  assisted  in  repelling  a large-scale 
Japanese  carrier  force  attempt  to  defeat  the  Allied  invasion  of 
Saipan  in  the  Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea. 

From  20  June  to  8 July  Reno  joined  in  the  operations 
covering  the  capture  of  Saipan,  then  covered  landings  on 
Guam  from  17-24  July  and  2 days  later  took  part  in  the 
strikes  against  the  Palau  Islands  from  the  26th  to  the  29th. 
Swinging  north  again,  a final  strike  was  made  on  the  Bonin 
Islands  4-5  August  and  on  7 September  the  task  group  re- 
turned to  the  Palaus. 

Continuing  west,  Reno  participated  in  raids  against  Minda- 
nao and  adjacent  Philippine  Islands  9-13  September,  sup- 
ported the  Palau  Invasion  15-20  September,  and  on  the  21st 
and  22d  supported  strikes  against  Manila  and  vicinity.  Strik- 
ing Nansei  Shoto  on  8 October,  Reno,  with  TF  38  came 
nearer  to  the  home  islands  of  Japan  than  any  other  major 
unit  of  the  U.S.  Fleet  had  been. 

During  the  3-day  strike  on  Formosa  12-14  October,  Reno 
shot  down  six  enemy  planes.  At  the  height  of  the  battle,  one 
torpedo  plane  crashed  and  exploded  on  the  Reno’s  main  deck 
aft.  Though  Turret  Six  was  partially  incapacitated  by  the 
explosion,  the  turret  captain  succeeded  in  maintaining  his  fire 
against  the  attacking  planes  and  ships. 

On  24  October,  4 days  after  the  initial  Leyte  invasion, 
while  supporting  air  strikes  against  the  Luzon  area,  TF  38  was 
subjected  to  a large-scale  air  attack  by  land  planes  from  Clark 
Field.  The  light  carrier  Princeton  was  struck  and  forced  to 
withdraw  from  the  task  group.  Reno,  assigned  to  help  fight  her 
fires  and  rescue  personnel,  came  alongside  five  times  but 
could  not  remain  because  of  the  intense  heat  and  smoke. 
While  Reno  evacuated  wounded  men  and  tried  to  bring  the 
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USS  Reno  (DD-303)  at  anchor,  the  awnings  rigged  over  her  decks  providing  a certain  amount  of  comfort  for  her  crew.  She  mounts 
four  4-inch  single-purpose  guns;  one  on  the  forecastle,  two  in  beam  positions  on  the  midship  superstructure,  and  one  on 
the  deckhouse  aft.  A 3-inch  antiaircraft  gun  and  two  depth-charge  tracks  are  mounted  on  the  fantail.  On  her  main  deck 
abaft  the  funnels,  Reno  has  four  sets  of  triple  torpedo  tubes,  two  each  to  port  and  starboard.  Guns  and  torpedo  tubes  can 
be  controlled  from  the  open  bridge  or  from  the  individual  positions.  Reno’s  armament,  typical  of  destroyers  of  her  class, 
strongly  indicates  her  principal  designed  mission — surface  action  in  support  of  a battle  line. 


fires  under  control,  the  listing  flight  deck  of  Princeton  crushed 
one  of  Reno’s  40mm.  mounts.  Efforts  to  save  the  carrier  con- 
tinued; but,  after  Princeton’s  torpedo  warhead  stowage  area 
exploded,  Reno  was  ordered  to  sink  her.  On  25  October,  having 
rejoined  the  task  force,  Reno  proceeded  north  to  engage  the 
northern  Japanese  task  force  closing  for  the  Battle  of  Cape 
Engano — the  last  engagement  in  the  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf. 

On  the  night  of  3 November,  well  off  San  Bernardino 
Strait,  Reno  was  torpedoed  in  the  port  side  by  Japanese  sub- 
marine 1-1*1.  Towed  1,500  miles  to  Ulithi  for  temporary  re- 
pairs, she  then  steamed  under  her  own  power  to  Charleston 
where  she  entered  the  Navy  Yard  22  March  for  repairs. 
Emerging  7 months  later,  she  steamed  to  Texas,  then  back  to 
Charleston  for  the  addition  of  bunk  spaces.  She  reported  for 
“Magic  Carpet”  duty  and  made  two  runs  to  Le  Havre, 
France,  and  back  with  Army  troops. 

In  early  1946  Reno  steamed  for  Port  Angeles,  Wash.,  where 
she  decommissioned,  4 November  1946  and  entered  the  Pa- 
cific Reserve  Fleet,  berthed  at  Bremerton.  Reclassified  CLAA- 
96,  18  March  1949,  she  remained  at  Bremerton  until  her  name 
was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  1 March  1959  and  her  hulk 
was  sold,  22  March  1962,  to  Coal  Export  Co.,  New  York. 

Reno  earned  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

Renshatv 

Richard  T.  Renshaw  entered  the  Navy  as  a midshipman  26 
January  1838  and  was  commissioned  acting  master  10  Sep- 
tember 1851.  Resigning  29  June  1852,  Renshaw  reentered  the 
Navy  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  as  lieutenant  13  May 
1861.  He  served  in  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron 
commanding  sidewheel  gunboat  Louisiana  during  the  war, 
winning  promotion  to  commander  22  September  1862  and  to 
captain  20  September  1868.  He  retired  10  December  1874  and 
died  22  March  1879. 

William  B.  Renshaw,  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  11  October 
1816,  was  appointed  midshipman  in  November  1831.  Ap- 
pointed commander  26  April  1861,  he  was  attached  to  Ad- 
miral Farragut’s  squadron  during  the  Civil  War  and  was 
commended  for  the  “handsome  manner  in  which  he  managed 


his  vessel”,  Westfield,  during  Mortar  Flotilla  operations  on  the 
Mississippi  in  1862.  At  Galveston  at  the  end  of  the  year,  he 
refused  to  surrender  his  ship  on  1 January  1863  and  set  fire  to 
her  to  keep  her  out  of  Confederate  hands. 

The  first  Renshaw  honored  both  Richard  T.  and  William  B. 
Renshaw;  the  second  and  third  were  named  for  William  B. 

I 

(Sch:  t.  75;  1.  68';  b.  20';  dph.  5'4”;  dr.  6'6") 

The  first  Renshaw,  a new  schooner  still  unrigged,  was  cap- 
tured by  a boatcrew  from  Louisiana  in  the  Tar  River  some  5 
miles  above  Washington,  N.C.,  20  May  1862.  The  members 
of  the  expedition  named  the  prize,  taken  without  papers,  for 
Louisiana’s  commanding  officer,  Comdr.  Richard  T.  Ren- 
shaw. R.  T.  Renshaw,  soon  renamed  Renshaw  so  that  she 
might  also  honor  the  late  Comdr.  William  B.  Renshaw,  was 
placed  in  service  as  an  ordnance  hulk  and  formally  purchased 
by  the  Navy  from  the  Boston  Prize  Court  28  October  1862. 
She  served  in  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron 
through  the  remainder  of  the  Civil  War  and  was  sold  at  Nor- 
folk 12  August  1865. 

II 

(DD-176:  dp.  1,284;  1.  314'4";  b.  30T1”;  dr.  9T0";  s.  33  k.; 
cpl.  122;  a.  4 4",  1 3",  4 21"  tt.;  cl.  Little) 

The  second  Renshaw  (DD-176)  was  laid  down  8 May  1918 
by  the  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  launched  21 
September  1918;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Frank  Johnson;  and  com- 
missioned 31  July  1919,  Lt.  Comdr.  R.  A.  Hall  in  command. 

Renshaw  was  assigned  to  the  Destroyer  Force,  Pacific 
Fleet.  She  joined  the  Fleet  in  Monterey  Bay,  and  passed  in 
review  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  who  observed  the  Fleet 
from  Oregon.  Renshaw  departed  San  Francisco  16  September 
for  her  base  of  operations,  San  Diego,  where  she  arrived  on 
the  20th.  Her  brief  service  was  none  too  active,  since  small 
appropriations  limited  most  units  of  the  Fleet  to  routine  tar- 
get practice  and  engineering  competition.  The  destroyer 
participated  in  exercises  off  the  California  coast,  performed 
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patrol  and  dispatch  duty,  transported  prisoners,  and  made  one 
training  cruise  with  naval  reservists  out  of  Portland,  Oreg. 

Rcnshaw  cruised  to  Hawaii,  from  25  March  to  28  April 
1920,  with  Destroyer  Flotilla  11,  to  conduct  a thorough  recon- 
naissance of  the  islands  with  a view  toward  establishing  an 
operating  base  for  the  Fleet.  During  the  period  from  16  De- 
cember 1920  to  4 April  1921,  the  ship  was  at  the  Puget  Sound 
Navy  Yard  for  overhaul,  returning  to  base  on  8 April  to  rejoin 
the  Destroyer  Force. 

In  January  1922  Rcnshaw  calibrated  radio  compasses  for 
the  12th  Naval  District.  She  returned  to  San  Diego  28  Janu- 
ary and  remained  moored,  except  for  a brief  trip  to  San  Pedro 
20-24  February,  until  decommissioned  27  May  1922.  The 
destroyer  was  laid  up  at  San  Diego  until  disposed  of  in  1936 
in  accordance  with  the  London  Treaty  for  the  limitation  and 
reduction  of  naval  armament.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy 
list  19  May  1936,  sold  29  September  to  Schiavone  Bonomo 
Corp.,  and  reduced  to  a hulk  2 December  1936. 

Ill 

(DD-499 : dp.  2,940;  1.  376'5";  dr.  17'9";  s.  35  k.;  cpl.  329; 

a.  5 5",  4 40mm.,  8 20mm.,  10  21"  tt.,  2 dct.,  6 dcp.;  cl. 

Fletcher ) 

The  third  Rcnshaw  (DD-499)  was  laid  down  7 May  1942 
by  the  Federal  Shipbuilding  & Drvdock  Co.,  Kearny,  N.J.; 
launched  13  October  1942;  sponsored  by  Miss  Dorothy  Lillian 
Ilenshaw;  and  commissioned  5 December  1942,  Lt.  Comdr. 
C.  F.  Chillingworth  in  command. 

Following  shakedown,  Rcnshaw  reported  to  the  Pacific 
Fleet  in  the  spring  of  1943,  and  protected  transports  in  the 
Solomon  Islands  area.  On  2 July  1943,  she  participated  in  the 
bombardment  of  the  Vila  Stanmore  and  Shortland  Island 
areas  in  Kula  Gulf,  coming  under  the  fire  of  enemy  shore 
batteries. 

From  21  to  25  November,  she  pounded  East  Island  in 
Empress  Augusta  Bay  with  200  rounds  of  5-inch  ammunition. 
Sorum  and  Makatawa  on  northeast  Bougainville  next  felt  her 
blows,  and  she  then  proceeded  north  of  Buka  Island  for  an 
offensive  sweep  between  Buka  and  Green  Islands.  On  the 
morning  of  20  January,  she  retired  southward  with  her  task 
unit  to  give  fire  support  to  the  landings  on  Bougainville 
Island  itself. 

During  landings  in  the  New  Britain-New  Ireland  area, 
Rcnshaw  dealt  considerable  damage  to  enemy  airfield  instal- 


lations while  coming  under  the  fire  of  shore  batteries.  On  13 
March  the  ship  was  in  the  Empress  Augusta  Bay  area  where 
she  bombarded  enemy  positions  in  the  jungles  east  of  the 
beachhead  held  by  Allied  forces. 

After  a short  period  of  amphibious  training  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
Rcnshaw  led  a force  of  LST’s  to  the  Marianas  Islands.  At  first 
assigned  to  the  outer  destroyer  screen,  she  later  closed  the 
Tinian  beach  to  provide  star  shell  illumination  and  fire  sup- 
port for  troops  ashore  who  were  undergoing  a heavy  counter- 
attack. 

In  November  1944,  while  operating  with  a destroyer  divi- 
sion bombarding  enemy  installations  in  the  Ormoc  Bay  area 
and  conducting  antishipping  sweeps  in  the  waters  westward 
of  Leyte,  Rcnshaw  spotted  a Japanese  submarine  on  the  sur- 
face. Rcnshaw  and  accompanying  destroyers  immediately 
opened  fire  and,  after  a brief  one-sided  duel  during  which  the 
submarine  returned  fire  with  small  caliber  weapons,  the  enemy 
vessel  was  destroyed. 

After  a turnaround  in  San  Pedro  Bay,  Rcnshaw  and  other 
units  of  her  task  group  made  a high-speed  run  to  Ormoc  Bay 
in  an  effort  to  intercept  enemy  transports  reported  unloading 
there.  However,  only  a single  Japanese  vessel  was  found — a 
large  wooden  barge — which  Rcnshaw  took  under  fire  and  de- 
stroyed while  she  came  under  air  attack. 

On  31  December  1944,  Rcnshaw  sortied  with  a task  unit  en 
route  to  screen  a large  transport  formation  assigned  to  land 
troops  in  the  Lingayen  Gulf  area  9 January  1945.  Despite  re- 
peated air  attacks  during  the  voyage  through  the  Sulu  and 
South  China  Seas,  the  powerful  invasion  armada  reached  its 
objective  without  serious  damage. 

While  in  the  Mindanao  Sea,  on  21  February  1945,  Rcnshaw 
was  struck  by  a torpedo  from  an  enemy  submarine.  The  tor- 
pedo exploded  on  contact  about  10  feet  below  the  waterline, 
flooding  the  firerooms.  The  ship  lost  all  power,  a large  section 
of  the  hull  was  warped  by  the  explosion,  and  bulkheads  and 
decks  were  fractured.  Even  though  19  men  were  killed  and  20 
injured,  within  a matter  of  minutes  damage  control  parties 
had  the  flooding  reduced  by  half  and  through  their  efforts  the 
main  propulsion  machinery  suffered  no  damage. 

Temporary  repairs  were  made  in  April  by  the  ship’s  crew 
and  men  from  the  destroyer  tender  Whitney  and  the  repair 
ship  Prometheus.  Rcnshaw  then  proceeded  under  her  own 
power  from  the  forward  area  to  the  Todd  Pacific  Shipyards, 
Inc.,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  where  permanent  repairs  were  com- 
pleted early  in  October  1945. 


USS  Reno  (CL-96)  off  the  California  coast  in  early  1944,  wearing  “disruptive”  camouflage  as  did  many  ships  of  the  Pacific  Fleet 
at  this  time.  These  “second-generation”  antiaircraft  cruisers  of  the  Oakland  (CL-95)  class  had  six  twin  5-inch  dual-purpose 
gun  mounts  in  the  stepped  arrangement  first  used  in  the  Atlanta  (CL-51)  class,  as  well  as  torpedo  tubes.  They  lacked  the 
two  additional  5-inch  twin  mounts  carried  to  either  side  of  the  after  superstructure  in  the  earlier  cruisers.  Gun-mount  arrange- 
ment and  the  prominent  gap  between  the  two  stacks  are  prominent  recognition  features  of  both  Atlanta  and  Oakland  classes. 
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On  Navy  Day,  27  October  1945,  in  New  York  Harbor, 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  reviewed  the  greatest  victory 
parade  in  naval  history  from  Renshaw. 

Renshaw  decommissioned  in  February  1947  and  was  at- 
tached to  the  U.S.  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet.  During  1949  and 
1950,  she  was  converted  to  a specialized  antisubmarine  vessel 
and  recommissioned  in  June  1950  as  DDE-499. 

During  the  Korean  Conflict,  Renshaw  had  two  tours  of  duty 
in  the  Far  East,  May  to  November  1951  and  November 
1952  to  June  1953,  in  which  she  served  as  an  escort,  patrol, 
search  and  rescue,  and  bombardment  vessel.  Subsequently, 
Renshaw  served  in  the  Pacific  Proving  Grounds,  February  to 
May  1954,  during  Operation  “Castle,”  rendering  patrol  and 
air  control  services  for  Joint  Task  Force  7. 

This  was  followed  by  a short  tour  in  the  Far  East  from  June 
to  August  1954,  where  Renshaw  rescued  a British  airman 
from  the  sea  while  acting  as  plane  guard  for  the  British  carrier 
HMS  Warrior,  and  also  participated  in  a hunter-killer  exer- 
cise with  a force  composed  of  United  States  and  Canadian 
ships.  On  8 August  1955,  Renshaw  sailed  for  her  fourth  tour 
in  the  Far  East,  spending  most  of  her  time  in  hunter-killer 
exercises  and  task  force  operations.  She  subsequently  made 
additional  Far  Eastern  deployments  from  Pearl  Harbor,  Octo- 
ber 1956  to  May  1957,  December  1957  to  May  1958,  February 
1959  to  July  1959,  and  April  1960  to  October  1960. 

In  1960  Renshaw  received  Weapon  Alpha;  and,  on  17  De- 
cember 1961,  she  recovered  the  nose-cone  of  Discoverer  36. 
She  made  a further  WestPac  deployment  in  1962.  On  7 August 
1962  she  was  redesignated  a destroyer  and  resumed  the  hull 
number,  DD-499.  On  3 October,  Renshaw  participated  in  the 
recovery  of  Project  Mercury  Astronaut  Comdr.  Walter  M. 
Schirra.  Spending  most  of  1963  operating  out  of  Pearl  Harbor, 
Renshaw  deployed  to  WestPac  again  in  November  1963,  re- 
turning 6 months  later. 

On  3 March  1965,  Renshaw,  in  company  with  other  units  of 
Destroyer  Division  252,  departed  Pearl  Harbor  on  short 
notice  to  augment  destroyer  forces  for  the  rapidly  expanding 
naval  commitments  in  the  South  China  Sea.  During  April  and 
May,  she  served  in  surveillance  roles  and  in  support  of  carrier 
striking  force  operations.  In  June  she  was  on  Taiwan  patrol, 
returning  to  Vietnamese  waters  in  July,  where  she  remained 
until  September  before  steaming  via  Japan  for  Pearl  Harbor. 

In  October  and  December  Renshaw  served  as  an  alternate 
recovery  ship  in  Project  Gemini.  Her  11th  WestPac  tour  be- 
gan 5 July  1966.  She  participated  in  antisubmarine  opera- 
tions, as  an  aircraft  carrier  rescue  destroyer,  in  special  opera- 
tions with  Chicago  (CG-11)  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf,  and  in  special 
operations  and  patrol  duties  in  the  Taiwan  Strait. 

Renshaw  remained  in  the  Hawaiian  area  throughout  1967. 
She  departed  Pearl  Harbor  8 April  1968  for  WestPac  where  she 
provided  escort  services  for  the  fast  carrier  attack  forces  on 
Yankee  Station  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf.  In  September  Renshaw 
returned  to  Pearl  Harbor.  In  June  1969  she  sailed  for  WestPac 
and  Yankee  Station  where  she  rescued  one  pilot  from  the 
water.  In  December  1969,  she  returned  from  the  Far  East  to 
Pearl  Harbor.  Renshaw  decommissioned  14  February  and  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  the  same  day.  She  was  sold  for 
scrapping  in  October  1970  to  Zidell  Explorations  Inc. 

Renshaw  earned  eight  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service; 
five  battle  stars  for  Korean  Conflict  service;  and  six  battle 
stars  for  Vietnam  service. 

Renville 

Counties  in  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota. 

(APA-227 : dp.  14,837;  1.  455';  b.  62';  dr.  24';  s.  18  k. ; cpl. 

533;  a.  1 5”,  12  40mm.,  26  ‘20mm.;  cl.  Boulder  Victory,  T. 
VC2-S-AP5) 

Renville  (APA-227)  was  laid  down  19  August  1944  as  MCV 
hull  673  by  Kaiser  Co.,  Vancouver,  Wash.;  launched  25  Octo- 
ber 1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Orpha  Penderville;  and  com- 
missioned 15  November  1944,  Capt.  William  W.  Ball  in 
command. 

Following  shakedown  out  of  San  Diego,  Renville  sailed  in 
January  1945  for  Guadalcanal,  where  in  March  she  embarked 
1,620  combat-ready  troops  for  the  invasion  of  Okinawa.  Her 
assault  boats  transported  the  troops  to  the  beach  at  Okinawa 
1 April.  Departing  on  the  5th,  she  steamed  via  Saipan  and 


Pearl  Harbor  to  San  Francisco.  During  the  remainder  of  the 
war,  she  transported  troops  and  supplies  between  various 
Pacific  Islands  and  the  United  States.  In  September,  she  car- 
ried 1,436  Allied  prisoners  of  war  from  Japan  to  Manila.  In 
1946  she  returned  additional  troops  to  the  United  States,  and 
then  operated  along  the  Pacific  coast.  Operating  in  the  west- 
ern Pacific,  she  was  ordered  to  Batavia,  Java,  in  December 
1947.  Renville  became  Headquarters  ship  for  the  U.N.  Truce 
Commission  that  negotiated  settlement  terms  between  Dutch 
military  forces  and  Indonesian  nationalists.  The  ensuing 
agreement  was  denoted  “The  Renville  Truce.”  After  operating 
off  the  west  coast  from  May  1948  to  January  1949,  she  voy- 
aged to  China  later  in  January,  and  returned  8 February/ 

Decommissioned  30  June  1949  at  Mare  Island,  Calif.,  she 
recommissioned  5 January  1952  for  service  in  the  Korean  War. 
Departing  San  Francisco  for  the  western  Pacific  13  November 
1952,  she  shuttled  troops  between  Japan  and  Korean  ports 
such  as  Pusan  and  Inchon.  After  June  1953,  she  steamed  to 
San  Diego. 

Sailing  for  the  western  Pacific  in  September  1954,  she  car- 
ried marines  to  Kobe,  Japan,  and  conducted  amphibious 
training  in  Korea,  before  returning  to  San  Diego  17  March 
1955.  Departing  San  Diego  in  August,  she  participated  in  a 
landing  exercise  at  Iwo  Jima  in  February  1956,  and  returned 
to  San  Diego  in  March.  In  January  1957,  she  joined  a landing 
exercise  at  Camp  Pendleton.  On  WestPac  tour  from  February 
to  September,  she  joined  a major  landing  exercise  on  eastern 
Luzon  in  March  and  another  in  the  Pohang-Dong  area  of 
Korea  in  June. 

After  duty  at  Eniwetok  from  January  to  June  1958,  she 
operated  in  the  western  Pacific  from  October  1958  to  March 

1959.  In  May  1959  she  joined  a landing  exercise  at  Camp 
Pendleton.  On  WestPac  tour  from  October  1959  to  April 

1960,  she  was  station  ship  at  Hong  Kong  in  January  and 
February,  and  participated  in  a joint  landing  exercise  at 
Taiwan  in  March.  Again  in  the  Far  East  from  April  to  5 
December  1961,  she  sailed  to  Okinawa,  Subic  Bay,  Hong 
Kong,  Taiwan,  and  Yokosuka.  Following  west  coast  duties  in 
early  1962,  she  headed  for  the  Caribbean  27  October  1962  in 
response  to  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis,  returning  to  San  Diego  13 
December.  Deployed  to  WestPac  from  December  1962  to 
May  1963,  she  ended  1963  in  west  coast  operations. 

Sailing  for  WestPac  in  June  1964,  she  participated  in  the 
filming  on  Oahu,  Hawaii,  of  Otto  Preminger’s  “In  Harm’s 
Way”  in  July.  In  response  to  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  attack  in 
August,  she  ranged  the  coast  of  Vietnam  from  Da  Nang  to 
Saigon  with  1,350  marines  on  alert  status  for  67  consecutive 
days.  Replenished  at  Yokosuka,  she  performed  similar  duty 
off  Vietnam  in  November,  before  returning  to  San  Diego  18 
December. 

After  a landing  exercise  at  Camp  Pendleton,  Calif.,  in 
March  1965,  her  WestPac  tour  of  May  to  August  took  her  to 
Hawaii,  Okinawa,  Da  Nang,  Qui  Nhon,  Sasebo,  and  Yoko- 
suka. After  local  duty,  she  began  her  WestPac  tour  of  March 
1966  to  October,  carrying  marines  to  Okinawa  and  Chu  Lai, 
Vietnam,  before  serving  as  station  ship  at  Da  Nang  in  August 
and  September. 

In  1967  she  prepared  for  deactivation.  Transferred  to  Mari- 
time Administration  23  April  1968,  she  joined  the  National 
Defense  Reserve  Fleet,  Suisun  Bay,  Calif.,  where  she  remained 
into  1973. 

Renville  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II  service, 
two  for  Korea,  and  four  for  Vietnam. 

Report 

The  sound  caused  by  an  explosion. 

(AM-289:  dp.  650;  1.  184'6";  b.  33';  dr.  9'9";  s.  14.8  k.;  cpl. 

104;  a.  1 3'',  1 40mm.;  cl.  Admirable) 

Report  (AM-289),  was  laid  down  14  December  1943  by 
General  Engineering  & Drydock  Co.,  Alameda,  Calif.; 
launched  8 July  1944;  sponsored  by  Miss  H.  Williams;  and 
completed  12  July  1946. 

Never  commissioned,  Report  was  laid  up,  in  reserve  at  San 
Diego.  Reclassified  MSF-289  on  7 February  1955,  she  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  1 April  1963  and  loaned  to  the  Army 
that  same  month.  Returned  to  the  Navy  in  early  1967,  Report 
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USS  Repose  (AH-16)  at  anchor  off  Danang,  Vietnam,  in  1966.  She  wears  red  crosses  on  her  white  hull,  superstructure,  and  funnel, 
but  no  longer  has  the  broad  green  hull  band  used  on  hospital  ships  since  the  turn  of  the  century.  Repose  can  receive  and 
transfer  casualties  in  her  large  complement  of  boats,  and  has  a helicopter  platform  at  her  stern  for  rapid  airlifting  of  the 
wounded. 


was  transferred  to  the  Korean  Navy,  on  loan,  commissioned 
as  Kojin  (PCE-50),  and  continues  that  service  into  1970. 

Repose 

Rest,  tranquility,  peace  of  mind,  freedom  from  worry  or 
troubles. 

(AH-16:  dp.  11,141 ; 1.  520';  b.  71'6";  dr.  24'  (lim.) ; s.  18.7  k.; 
cpl.  564;  cl.  Haven ; T.  C4-S-B2) 

Repose  (AH-16),  formerly  Marine  Beaver  (MC  Hull  747), 
was  laid  down  22  October  i943  under  Maritime  Commission 
contract  by  Sun  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.; 
launched  8 August  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Pauline  P. 
Mclntire,  wife  of  Vice  Adm.  Ross  T.  Mclntire,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery;  and  acquired  and  placed  in 
service  14  September  1944  for  transportation  to  her  conver- 
sion yard,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Shipbuilding  Division,  56th 
Street  Yard,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  Upon  completion  of  her  conver- 
sion to  Navy  use,  she  commissioned  26  May  1945,  Capt.  W. 
O.  Britten  in  command. 

The  same  day  she  shifted  berths  to  take  on  stores,  and  on 
31  May  she  completed  fitting  out  at  Bayonne,  N.J.  Tests  and 
drills  commenced  1 June  in  Long  Island  Sound,  and  on  3 June 
Repose  put  into  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  to  take  on  additional 
stores.  Sailing  for  Norfolk,  Va.,  6 June,  she  underwent  shake- 
down  off  the  Virginia  coast.  She  departed  Norfolk  8 July, 


transited  the  Panama  Canal,  and  steamed  for  Pearl  Harbor  15 
July,  arriving  the  29th. 

She  embarked  700  patients  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  7 August 
1945  for  transport  to  San  Francisco,  where  the  ship  called 
15-24  August.  Then,  scheduled  to  steam  for  the  Philippines 
via  Honolulu,  she  was  diverted  to  Okinawa,  arriving  Buckner 
Bay  15  September.  The  next  day  she  stood  out  of  the  harbor 
to  ride  out  a typhoon. 

Following  a week  at  anchor  in  Buckner  Bay,  Repose 
steamed  for  the  Philippines,  but  2 days  out  she  was  diverted 
to  Shanghai,  China.  From  30  September  1945  through  10 
March  1946,  she  operated  at  Shanghai  as  a base  hospital,  at- 
tached to  Service  Squadron  10. 

Ordered  to  Tsingtao  10  March,  she  arrived  the  following 
day,  and  then  returned  to  Shanghai  on  the  18th,  where  she 
remained  until  15  October  1946.  A 1 November  arrival  in  San 
Francisco  brought  leave  and  upkeep  through  5 February  1947. 
Repose  then  sailed  for  Yokosuka,  Japan,  arriving  the  14th. 
Shifting  to  Tsingtao,  China,  1 March,  she  served  as  a base 
hospital  into  September  1948. 

Repose  remained  in  Asian  waters  until  5 July  1949,  when  she 
steamed  for  the  west  coast.  Arriving  Long  Beach  27  July,  she 
shifted  to  San  Francisco  in  the  first  week  of  September.  As- 
signed to  the  San  Francisco  group  of  the  Pacific  Reserve 
Fleet,  she  commenced  inactivation  28  October  1949,  and  was 
placed  out  of  commission,  in  reserve,  19  January  1950. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war,  there  was  a desperate 
need  for  hospital  ships.  Repose  was  transferred  to  the  Naval 
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Shipyard,  San  Francisco,  20  July  1950  and  ordered  activated 
at  the  earliest  possible  date.  She  was  delivered  to  and  ac- 
cepted by  MSTSPAC  26  August  1950.  Five  days  later 
COMSTS  was  authorized  to  operate  the  ship  with  a civilian 
crew.  She  sailed  for  Yokohama,  Japan,  2 September  1950,  and 
arrived  on  the  16th.  There  a Navy  crew  embarked,  and  the 
next  day  she  steamed  for  Pusan,  Korea,  arriving  the  20th. 

She  served  there  as  a station  hospital  through  26  October, 
then  she  departed  for  Yokohama  with  189  patients.  Shifting 
to  Yokosuka,  she  recommissioned  on  the  28th,  Capt.  C.  H. 
Perdue  in  command,  and  Capt.  E.  B.  Coyl,  MC,  as  senior 
medical  officer. 

Returning  to  Korea  13  November,  Repose  served  at  Inchon, 
Chinnampo,  and  Pusan  before  transporting  301  patients  to 
Yokohama,  Japan.  There  she  underwent  availability  through 
5 February  1951,  thence  returned  to  Korea,  where  she  pro- 
vided hospital  services  between  Korean  and  Japanese  ports. 

Repose  departed  Yokosuka  22  January  1952,  touching  at 
Pearl  Harbor  en  route  to  the  west  coast.  A call  at  San  Diego 
11  February  was  followed  by  overhaul  and  installation  of  a 
stern  helicopter  platform  at  Long  Beach.  Sea  trials  were  com- 
pleted 23  April,  followed  by  departure  from  San  Diego  for  the 
Far  East  a month  later.  Standing  into  Inchon  Harbor  24  June, 
Repose  commenced  receiving  patients  the  same  day.  She  was 
joined  22  July  by  Haven  (AH-12). 

Following  a period  of  patient  transfer  operations  between 
Korean  and  Japanese  ports,  Repose  steamed  14  February  1953 
for  San  Francisco,  arriving  there  6 March.  Transferring  to 
Craig  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Long  Beach,  2 April,  she  underwent 
repairs  through  12  May,  steamed  for  Pearl  Harbor  5 days 
later,  thence  to  Yokosuka,  arriving  there  5 June. 

Operations  in  Korean  waters  recommenced  on  14  June 
when  Repose  again  took  station  at  Inchon.  Several  patient 
transfer  runs  to  Japan  were  climaxed  by  a return  to  home  via 
Pearl  Harbor.  Touching  at  San  Diego  11  February  1954,  she 
then  entered  the  Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard  28  April-1 
September. 

Arriving  San  Francisco  2 September,  Repose  was  trans- 
ferred on  27  September  1954  to  the  Naval  Reserve  Fleet,  San 
Francisco  Group.  She  decommissioned  at  Hunter’s  Point 
Naval  Shipyard  21  December  1954. 

After  10J4  years  with  the  Reserve  Fleet  at  Suisun  Bay, 
Repose  was  activated  and  towed  to  Bethlehem  Steel  Shipyard, 
then  to  Hunter’s  Point  Naval  Shipyard  in  June  1965.  She  re- 
commissioned there  16  October  1965,  Capt.  Eugene  H.  Maher 
in  command,  and  Capt.  Paul  R.  Engle,  MC,  senior  medical 
officer. 

Repose  departed  San  Francisco  3 January  1966,  arriving 
Pearl  Harbor  9 January  for  underway  training.  She  then 
steamed  for  Subic  Bay,  arriving  on  3 February  to  take  on 
supplies  and  to  accomplish  voyage  repairs.  Sailing  on  14  Feb- 
ruary for  Vietnam,  she  arrived  on  the  line  2 days  later  and 
commenced  medical  support  off  Chu  Lai. 

Living  up  to  her  nickname,  “Angel  of  the  Orient,”  Repose 
was  permanently  deployed  to  Southeast  Asia  from  October. 
The  721-bed  floating  hospital  operated  mainly  in  the  I Corps 
area,  which  included  Da  Nang,  Chu  Lai,  Phu  Bai,  Dong  Ha, 
and  Quang  Tri.  After  treating  more  than  9,000  battle  casual- 
ties and  admitting  over  24,000  patients  for  inpatient  care  in 
Southeast  Asian  waters,  Repose  departed  Vietnam  14  March 
1970  for  the  United  States,  where  she  was  decommissioned 
and  placed  in  reserve  May  1970.  She  remains  in  the  Pacific 
Reserve  Fleet  into  1974. 

Repose  received  nine  battle  stars  for  Korean  War  service 
and  nine  for  Vietnam  service. 


Reposo  II 

(SP-198:  t.  157;  1.  140';  b.  17'1";  dr.  8';  dph.  9'6";  s.  14  k.; 
cpl.  18;  a.  1 3-pdr.,  2 mg.) 

Reposo  II  was  originally  built  in  1882  as  the  private  yacht 
Sophia ; subsequently  renamed  Empress',  and  rebuilt  during 
1902  by  Greenpoint  Const.  Co.,  Greenpoint,  Long  Island, 
N.Y.,  and  reregistered  as  Onondaga.  Subsequently  bearing 
the  names  Turbese  and  Reposo  II,  she  was  acquired  7 April 
1917  by  the  U.S.  Navy  and  commissioned  about  21  May 
1917,  Lt.  W.  S.  Harris  in  command. 

Reposo  II  patrolled  the  coastline  between  Key  West,  Fla., 


and  Brunswick,  Ga.,  into  1918.  From  May  to  December  1918 
she  remained  at  anchor  in  the  Charleston  Navy  Yard,  de- 
commissioning there  on  24  December  1918.  Reposo  II  was 
sold  8 August  1919  to  John  Pelly  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Reprisal 

Hostile  action  taken  in  response  to  an  offence;  retaliation. 

(Brig:  1.  100'(?);  b.  30'(?);  cpl.  130;  a.  18  6-pdrs.) 

The  Marine  Committee  of  the  Continental  Congress  pur- 
chased merchantman  Molly  on  28  March  1776;  renamed  her 
Reprisal ; and  placed  her  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Lambert 
Wickes. 

On  10  June  1776,  the  Committee  of  Secret  Correspondence 
of  Congress  by  arrangement  with  the  Marine  Committee,  is- 
sued orders  to  Captain  Wickes,  to  proceed  in  the  Reprisal  to 
Martinique  and  bring  from  there  munitions  of  war  for  Wash- 
ington’s armies,  and  also  to  take  as  passenger,  Mr.  William 
Bingham,  who  had  been  appointed  agent  from  the  American 
colonies  to  Martinique. 

The  Reprisal  dropped  down  the  Delaware  from  Philadelphia 
some  time  during  the  latter  part  of  June.  Before  slipping  out 
to  the  Atlantic,  the  Continental  armed  brig  Nancy  of  six  guns 
had  been  sighted  and  chased  by  six  British  men-of-war  as 
she  was  returning  from  St.  Croix  and  St.  Thomas  with  386 
barrels  of  gunpowder  for  the  Army.  In  order  to  save  her,  her 
captain  ran  her  ashore.  Captain  Wickes  with  the  crew  of  the 
Reprisal,  aided  by  Capt.  John  Barry  with  the  crew  of  the 
Lexington,  was  able  to  keep  off  the  boats  sent  from  H.B.M.S. 
Kingfisher,  and  to  save  about  200  barrels  of  powder.  Before 
quitting  the  Nancy,  they  laid  a train  of  gunpowder  which, 
when  the  Nancy  was  boarded,  blew  up  with  a large  number  of 
the  British  sailors.  In  the  engagement,  Wickes’  third  lieuten- 
ant, his  brother,  Richard  Wickes,  lost  his  life. 

The  Reprisal  cleared  the  Delaware  Capes  on  3 July.  During 
that  month,  Captain  Wickes  captured  a number  of  vessels  in 
the  West  Indies;  and,  on  27  July,  had  a sharp  encounter  with 
H.B.M.S.  Shark  off  Martinique,  beating  her  off  and  escaping 
into  port.  She  returned  to  Philadelphia  on  13  September. 

On  24  October  1776,  Wickes  was  ordered  by  Congress  to 
proceed  to  Nantes,  France,  in  the  Reprisal,  taking  to  his  post 
Benjamin  Franklin  who  had  been  appointed  Commissioner  to 
France.  The  Reprisal  afterwards  was  to  cruise  in  the  English 
Channel.  En  route  to  France,  the  Reprisal  captured  two  brigs, 
reaching  Nantes,  November  29th.  The  Reprisal  was  the  first 
vessel  of  the  Continental  Navy  to  arrive  in  European  waters. 
She  set  sail  again  about  the  middle  of  January  1777,  cruising 
along  the  coast  of  Spain,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  in  the 
mouth  of  the  English  Channel.  On  February  5th,  the  Reprisal 
captured  the  Lisbon  packet,  2 days  out  of  Falmouth,  after  a 
hard  fight  of  40  minutes,  in  which  two  of  the  Reprisal’s  officers 
were  seriously  wounded  and  one  man  killed.  Five  other  prizes 
were  captured  on  this  cruise,  which  ended  February  14th. 

After  taking  his  prizes  into  Port  Louis,  Wickes  sailed  for 
L’Orient,  but  was  ordered  to  leave  in  24  hours  by  the  French 
authorities,  who  had  been  stirred  to  action  by  the  bitter 
remonstrances  of  the  British  Government.  Wickes,  however, 
claimed  the  Reprisal  had  sprung  a leak  and  should  be  careened 
for  repairs.  He  finally  gained  his  point,  and  received  permis- 
sion to  make  his  repairs  and  by  excuses  was  able  several  times 
to  defeat  the  intentions  of  those  in  charge  of  the  port  while 
he  made  ready  for  another  cruise. 

In  April  1777  the  Reprisal  was  joined  by  the  Continental 
vessels  Lexington,  16  guns,  and  the  Dolphin,  10  guns,  these 
three  vessels  constituing  a squadron  under  the  command  of 
Wickes.  The  American  Commissioners  in  Paris  now  planned 
to  send  the  squadron  on  a cruise  along  the  shores  of  the  British 
Isles.  Leaving  France  the  latter  part  of  May  1777,  they  cruised 
around  Ireland  during  June,  July,  and  August.  On  the  19th 
of  June,  they  took  their  first  prizes — two  brigs  and  two  sloops. 
During  the  following  week,  they  cruised  in  the  Irish  Sea  and 
made  14  additional  captures,  comprising  two  ships,  seven 
brigs  and  five  other  vessels.  Of  these  18  prizes,  eight  were 
sent  into  port,  three  were  released,  and  seven  sunk,  three  of 
them  within  sight  of  the  enemy’s  ports. 

After  being  driven  into  port  at  the  end  of  their  cruise  around 
Ireland,  several  weeks  were  spent  in  France  during  which 
time  the  three  vessels  were  refitted. 
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On  14  September  1777,  the  Reprisal  left  France,  accom- 
panied by  the  Dolphin  for  the  United  States.  About  1 October, 
the  Reprisal  was  lost  off  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  and  all 
on  board,  except  the  cook,  went  down  with  her. 


Reprisal  (CV-30),  originally  Newark  (CL-100),  was  re- 
named San  Jacinto  (CV-30)  ( q.v .)  on  6 January  1943. 

Reprisal  (CV-35)  was  laid  down  1 July  1944  as  an  Essex- 
class  aircraft  carrier  by  the  New  York  Navy  Yard.  Her  con- 
struction was  canceled  12  August  1945  when  52.3  percent 
complete.  Launched  in  1945  without  ceremony  to  clear  the 
slipway,  her  hull  was  utilized  in  experimental  work  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  from  1946-48.  Although  inspected  during 
January  1949  with  a view  to  completing  her  as  an  attack 
carrier,  the  plan  was  dropped  and  Reprisal  was  sold  2 August 
1949  to  Boston  Metals  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.  She  was  scrapped 
during  November  1949. 

Reproof 

To  censure  for  a fault,  to  rebuke. 


Reproof  (AM-290)  was  laid  down  on  1 December  1944  by 
the  General  Engineering  & Drydock  Co.,  Alameda,  Calif.; 
launched  8 August  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  E.  F.  Clifford; 
and  canceled  on  11  November  1945.  However,  her  hull  was 
purchased  by  a merchant  shipping  company  and  she  was 
completed  in  1947  as  the  SS  Harcourt  Malcolm.  She  served 
under  this  name  until  1953  when  she  was  renamed  Cotten  Ray. 
She  was  renamed  Stratford  in  1960  and  in  1968  renamed 
Anastasio  under  which  she  serves  into  1970. 

Republic 

A state  in  which  political  power  resides  with  its  citizens. 


The  transport  President  Grant  (q.v.)  was  renamed  Republic 
on  6 October  1919. 

Republican  River 

A river  in  Colorado,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska. 


(LSM(R)-523:  dp.  1,289  (f.);  1.  211'5";  b.  34'5";  dr.  9'9";  s. 

12  k.;  cpl.  140;  a.  1 5",  4 40mm.,  8 20mm.,  4 4.2"  mortars, 

10  5"  rocket  launchers;  cl.  LSM(R)~401) 

LSM(R)-523  was  laid  down  5 May  1945  by  Brown  Ship- 
building Co.,  Inc.,  Houston,  Tex.;  launched  9 June  1945;  and 
delivered  10  August  1945.  LSM(R)-523  entered  the  Atlantic 
Reserve  Fleet  in  March  1946.  Named  Republican  River  on 
1 October  1955,  she  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 
February  1960. 

Repulse 

(Xebec:  a.  8 guns) 

The  xebec  Repulse,  a lateen-rigged  sailing  vessel,  was  built 
for  the  Pennsylvania  State  Navy  in  the  summer  of  1775  and 
was  loaned  to  the  Continental  Navy  in  1777.  During  the  fall 
of  that  year  she  assisted  in  the  defense  of  Philadelphia,  but, 
after  the  destruction  of  Fort  Mifflin  and  the  evacuation  of 
Fort  Mercer,  she  was  destroyed  to  prevent  her  capture  by 
British  forces. 

Requin 

A species  of  sand  shark. 

(SS-481 : dp.  1,570  (surf.),  2,414  (subm.);  1.  311'8";  b.  27'3"; 

dr.  16'5";  s.  20  k.  (surf.),  9 k.  (subm.);  cpl.  76;  a.  2 5", 

2 40mm.,  10  21"  tt.;  cl.  Tench ) 


Rcquin  (SS-481)  was  laid  down  on  24  August  1944  by  the 
Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth,  N.H.;  launched  on  1 
January  1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Slade  D.  Cutter;  and  com- 
missioned on  28  April  1945,  Comdr.  Slade  D.  Cutter  in 
command. 

Following  shakedown  off  the  New  England  coast,  Requin 
departed  Portsmouth  on  3 June  1945  en  route  to  Hawaii.  She 
joined  the  Pacific  Fleet  on  13  July  at  Balboa  and  at  the  end 
of  the  month  reached  Pearl  Harbor.  Two  weeks  after  her  ar- 
rival, however,  World  War  II  ended  and  Requin,  by  then  en 
route  to  Guam,  was  recalled  and  ordered  back  to  the  Atlantic. 

She  arrived  at  Staten  Island,  N.Y.,  on  18  September;  re- 
mained in  that  area  through  the  year;  and  on  6 January  1946 
sailed  for  Key  West,  where  she  joined  Submarine  Squadron  4 
(SubRon  4).  Later  in  the  year  she  returned  to  Portsmouth, 
N.H.,  for  conversion  to  a radar  picket  submarine. 

After  leaving  the  yard  she  resumed  operations  in  the  west- 
ern Atlantic  and  in  the  fall  of  1947  moved  north  for  exercises 
north  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  Reclassified  SSR-481  in  January 
1948,  Requin  was  transferred  to  SubRon  8 at  New  London  in 
June  and  in  May  1949  sailed  east  for  her  first  deployment  with 
the  6th  Fleet.  Arriving  at  Gibraltar  on  14  May,  she  operated 
in  the  Mediterranean  until  30  June. 

Soon  after  her  return  to  New  London,  Requin  was  trans- 
ferred to  Norfolk  for  duty  with  SubRon  6.  Into  the  spring  of 
1950,  she  operated  in  the  western  Atlantic,  ranging  from  Nova 
Scotia  to  the  West  Indies.  Overhaul  occupied  most  of  the 
summer,  and  with  the  end  of  the  year  she  prepared  for  another 
6th  Fleet  tour.  In  the  Mediterranean  from  mid-January  to 
mid-May  1951,  she  resumed  operations  off  the  east  coast  and 
in  the  Caribbean  on  her  return.  In  August  1952,  she  was 
back  in  European  waters.  During  September,  she  visited  the 
United  Kingdom;  then,  in  October,  the  submarine  transited 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  for  her  regular  6th  Fleet  duty. 

In  1953,  she  maintained  her  schedule  of  2d  and  6th  Fleet 
operations,  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  put  into  Philadelphia 
for  an  extensive  modernization  overhaul.  On  2 May  1955,  she 
sailed  for  her  fifth  Mediterranean  deployment.  Detached  at 
the  end  of  July,  she  returned  to  Norfolk  and  remained  on  the 
east  coast,  with  cruises  to  the  Caribbean,  until  November 
1957  when  she  resumed  duty  with  the  6th  Fleet. 

Returning  to  Norfolk  in  late  January  1958,  Requin,  reclassi- 
fied SS-481  on  15  August  1959,  conducted  local  operations 
and  cruised  off  the  east  coast  and  into  the  Caribbean  until  7 
January  1964.  From  then  into  May  she  operated  with  the 
6th  Fleet,  then  resumed  her  2d  Fleet  duties  which  continued 
into  1968,  interrupted  only  twice  for  extended  deployments. 
Operation  UNITAS  VII  in  the  fall  of  1966  called  for  Requin 
to  cruise  around  the  South  American  continent  for  exercises 
with  various  South  American  navies;  while  her  last  6th  Fleet 
deployment  sent  her  back  to  the  Mediterranean  for  duty  from 
4 April  to  27  July  1967. 

In  October  1968  Requin  began  inactivation  at  Norfolk. 
Decommissioned  on  3 December  1968,  she  was  sent  to  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  in  February  1969  and  served  there  as  a Naval 
Reserve  Training  ship  until  struck  from  the  Navy  list 
20  December  1971. 

Requisite 

Necessary;  indispensable. 

(AM-109:  dp.  890;  1.  221'2";  b.  32';  dr.  10'9";  s.  18  k.;  cpl. 

105;  a.  1 3",  2 40mm.,  2 dct.,  5 dcp.;  cl.  Auk) 

Requisite  (AM-109)  was  laid  down  12  November  1941  by 
the  Winslow  Marine  Railway  & Shipbuilding  Co.,  Inc., 
Seattle,  Wash.;  launched  25  July  1942;  and  commissioned  7 
June  1943,  Lt.  Robert  W.  Graham,  USNR,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  southern  California,  Requisite 
proceeded  to  San  Francisco.  Thence  on  1 August,  she  escorted 
a convoy  to  Honolulu.  Attached  to  Service  Squadron  6,  she 
trained  in  Hawaiian  waters  into  October.  On  the  25th,  she 
cleared  Pearl  Harbor  and  headed  for  the  New  Hebrides  to 
prepare  for  her  first  amphibious  operation,  the  invasion  of 
Tarawa  Atoll,  in  the  Gilberts. 

Departing  Efate  on  13  November,  she  took  up  her  position 
as  listening  vessel  at  the  lagoon  entrance  off  Betio  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  20th.  While  preinvasion  bombardment  was 
in  progress,  she  and  Pursuit  (AM-108)  swept  a channel  from 
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USS  Requisite  (AGS-18)  underway  as  a survey  ship.  She  does  not  differ  materially  in  appearance  from  unmodified  Tuft-class 
minesweepers,  although  guns  have  been  removed  from  tubs  forward  and  aft,  and  additional  upperworks  have  been  added 
around  her  second  funnel. 


the  transport  area  into  the  lagoon.  Just  prior  to  the  landings, 
she  took  up  duties  as  assistant  control  and  survey  ship  and 
began  marking  the  channel  and  searching  out  possible  anchor- 
ages in  the  lagoon.  On  the  21st,  she  returned  to  the  transport 
area  and  resumed  screening  duties. 

As  Tarawa  was  being  secured,  Requisite  shifted  to  Abemama 
and  assisted  in  the  offloading  of  equipment  and  supplies  for 
the  garrison  group.  She  then  remained  in  the  area  until  12 
December  when  she  got  underway  for  Pearl  Harbor. 

On  22  January  1944,  she  sortied  with  TF  52  for  the  invasion 
of  the  Marshalls.  In  the  antisubmarine  screen  of  the  Southern 
Attack  Force,  en  route,  she  arrived  off  Kwajalein  Atoll  on  the 
31st.  She  continued  her  antisubmarine  activities  until  3 Feb- 
ruary, then  began  sweeping  operations  off  Kwajalein  and  other 
islands  in  the  southern  part  of  the  atoll.  On  the  6th,  she 
planted  navigational  aids,  and,  on  the  15th,  sortied  with  TG 
51.11  for  the  Eniwetok  assault. 

Two  days  later,  she  entered  Eniwetok  lagoon  between 
Japtan  and  Parry  Islands.  Sweeping  and  survey  duties  fol- 
lowed. On  the  24th,  she  returned  to  Kwajalein  and,  through 
March,  escorted  reconnaissance  parties  in  LST’s  and  LCI’s  to 
Wotho,  Ujae,  Lae,  Ailinglapalap,  Namorik,  and  other  minor 
atolls  and  islands  of  the  Marshalls. 

On  10  April,  she  departed  those  islands  and  headed  east 
with  an  LST  convoy.  On  the  24th,  she  escorted  her  charges 
into  Pearl  Harbor  and  2 days  later  continued  on  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  overhaul. 

On  16  July  she  returned  to  Hawaii.  An  escort  run  to  Eniwe- 


tok and  interisland  escort  duty  in  Hawaii  took  her  into  Sep- 
tember. Then,  on  the  23d,  she  headed  west  for  her  next 
invasion  target,  the  Philippines. 

Moving  across  the  Pacific  via  Eniwetok,  she  joined  the  7th 
Fleet  at  Manus  on  10  October,  and  7 days  later  she  com- 
menced sweeping  the  approaches  to  Leyte  Gulf.  She  continued 
her  sweeping  operations  until  the  24th,  when  she  anchored  in 
San  Pedro  Bay.  Three  days  later,  she  began  a 5-day  search 
for  survivors  of  the  battles  for  Leyte  Gulf. 

During  November  she  swept  in  waters  near  Homomhon, 
Suluan,  Calicoan,  and  Dinagat.  In  early  December,  she  and 
Pursuit  swept  the  Canigao  Channel,  West  Passage,  to  provide 
a second  access  to  the  Camotes  Sea.  On  the  6th,  7th,  and 
8th,  Requisite  participated  in  the  Ormoc  Bay  assault,  then  re- 
turned to  the  east  coast  of  Leyte. 

On  2 January  1945,  Requisite  moved  north  with  TG  77.6. 
The  next  day  she  entered  the  Sulu  Sea.  She  passed  Manila 
Bay  on  5 January,  and,  on  the  6th,  she  began  sweeping  opera- 
tions in  Lingayen  Gulf  which  continued  until  the  14th.  She 
then  replenished  at  Leyte,  and  returned  to  Luzon  on  29 
January  for  preinvasion  sweeps  off  San  Felipe  in  Zambales 
Province.  On  the  31st,  she  anchored  in  Subic  Bay. 

In  February,  Requisite,  with  others  of  Mine  Division  3, 
moved  east  to  Guam,  whence  she  continued  to  Ulithi.  In  mid- 
March  she  sortied  with  Mine  Group  1 of  the  Okinawa  inva- 
sion force. 

Arriving  in  the  Ryukyus  on  the  24th,  Requisite  swept  the 
approaches  to  Kerama  Iletto  the  same  day.  On  the  25th,  she 
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extended  operations  to  Keise  Shima.  The  26th  saw  her  off 
southern  Okinawa.  From  the  27th  through  the  29th,  she 
operated  off  the  Hagushi  beaches;  and  on  the  30th  and  31st, 
she  swept  off  the  Motobu  Peninsula  and  Ie  Shima.  She  then 
retired  to  Kerama  Retto. 

Requisite  remained  in  the  Okinawa  area,  employed  in  screen- 
ing and  sweeping  operations  until  16  April.  A month’s  respite 
in  the  Marianas  followed;  but  by  the  end  of  May,  she  was 
back  in  the  Ryukyus.  Through  June,  she  continued  patrol  and 
sweeping  duties  off  Okinawa.  In  July  she  began  sweeping  in 
the  East  China  Sea  in  anticipation  of  an  invasion  of  the 
Japanese  home  islands.  Then,  in  August,  she  departed  for  an 
availability  at  Leyte.  There  when  hostilities  ceased,  she  re- 
turned to  Okinawa  at  the  end  of  the  month  and  in  September 
resumed  sweeping  operations,  this  time  to  clear  Japanese 
waters  for  the  arrival  of  occupation  forces  and  the  resumption 
of  peacetime  maritime  traffic.  Off  Shikoku  during  early  Sep- 
tember, she  shifted  to  Honshu  at  midmonth  and  during  Octo- 
ber operated  in  the  Ise  Wan  area.  On  1 November,  she  added 
the  responsibility  of  communications  and  operational  head- 
quarter, CTG  52.8,  to  her  duties  and  on  17  December  she 
headed  back  to  the  United  States. 

The  ship  arrived  at  San  Diego  17  January  1946.  The  follow- 
ing month,  she  continued  on  to  the  east  coast,  arriving  at 
Norfolk  on  21  February.  For  the  next  year  and  a half  she 
operated  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet  towing  targets  for  training 
groups.  Then  ordered  inactivated,  she  proceeded  to  Orange, 
Tex.,  where  she  decommissioned  and  joined  the  Reserve  Fleet 
23  December  1947. 

Recommissioned  15  February  1950,  Requisite  was  assigned 
to  hydrographic  survey  duties.  She  reported  to  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  for  duty  on  1 March  and  for  the  next  3 years  she  spent 
the  winter  survey  season  operating  in  the  Caribbean  and  the 
warmer  months  off  Labrador  and  Greenland.  Reclassified 
AGS-18  on  18  August  1951,  she  discontinued  her  North 
Atlantic-Caribbean  schedule  in  the  fall  of  1954.  On  6 October 
she  got  underway  from  Norfolk;  and,  from  1 November  1954 
to  2 February  1955,  she  conducted  surveys  from  Iskenderun, 
Turkey. 

The  following  year,  Requisite  shifted  to  the  northern  Pacific. 
She  arrived  at  her  new  homeport,  Seattle,  in  late  June  and 
before  the  end  of  the  month  had  commenced  Arctic  opera- 
tions. By  mid-September  she  had  surveyed  routes  from  Her- 
schel  Island  to  Sheperd  Bay,  taking  continuous  soundings 
and  compiling  bathythermograph  information  and  gathering 
core  samplings  every  20  miles.  She  continued  her  operations 
from  Seattle  until  July  1958.  Then  homeported  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, she  remained  in  the  Pacific,  ranging  from  the  Arctic  to 
Polynesia,  to  Central  America  until  the  spring  of  1959. 

On  1 May  1959,  she  got  underway  for  Philadelphia.  Arriv- 
ing on  the  23d,  she  resumed  operations  with  ServRon  8,  At- 
lantic Fleet  and  during  the  summer  operated  in  the  Carib- 
bean. In  November,  she  sailed  east  for  her  first  survey  season 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.  During  the  1960-61  season  she  returned 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  but  remained  in  the  Atlantic,  the  Carib- 
bean, and  off  New  England  during  the  1961-62  season.  On  1 
July  1962,  she  sailed  for  Iceland  and  a return  to  survey  opera- 
tions of  Greenland,  completing  that  mission  in  November.  In 
January  1963,  she  sailed  to  the  West  Indies,  operated  there 
through  the  summer,  and  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  early 
November.  Ordered  inactivated  she  reported  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Group,  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet,  on  23  December.  She 
was  decommissioned  and  struck  from  the  Navy  list  1 April 
1964. 

Requisite  earned  eight  battle  stars  during  World  War  II. 

Resaca 

Resaca,  a word  of  Spanish  derivation,  meaning  an  elongated 
inlet  of  water.  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor  defeated  a Mexican  Army 
column  at  the  Resaca  de  la  Palma  near  Brownsville,  Tex., 
9 May  1846. 

(StSlp:  dp.  1,129;  lbp.  216';  b.  31';  dr.  12';  s.  11  k.;  cpl.  213; 
a.  1 150-pdr.  r.,  6 32-pdr.,  3 24-pdr.  how.) 

Resaca,  a third-class  screw  steamer,  was  built  at  Ports- 
mouth Navy  Yard,  N.H.,  launched  18  November  1865  and 
commissioned  in  1866,  Comdr.  J.  M.  Bradford  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Pacific  Station,  Resaca  was  initially  ordered 


to  relieve  the  sloop  Jamestown  cruising  off  the  Mexican  and 
Central  American  coast  in  protection  of  U.S.  citizens  and 
property  against  threats  of  war  and  an  uncertain  political  situ- 
ation. An  outbreak  of  yellow  fever  among  the  crew  of  James- 
town, however,  caused  both  ships  to  be  sent  to  cruise  in 
Alaskan  waters  which  was  in  effect  a quarantine  station.  Both 
ships  arrived  at  Sitka  in  August  1867,  and  Resaca  remained  in 
northern  latitudes  off  the  new  U.S.  Alaskan  territory  until 
returning  in  1869  to  San  Francisco. 

Proceeding  to  Panama  on  23  November  1869,  Resaca  con- 
tinued south  to  Callao,  Peru,  before  commencing  a long 
Pacific  cruise  on  16  May.  Sailing  westward,  she  passed  through 
the  Marquesas,  Society,  Friendly,  and  Fiji  Islands  before 
reaching  New  Zealand.  On  the  return  voyage  she  called  at 
Tahiti  on  15  June  1870  before  arriving  at  Valparaiso,  Chile,  on 
24  November.  Soon  afterward  she  preceded  to  Callao  for  a 
refit  and  change  of  command  before  being  detached  from 
squadron  duties  in  January  1871  to  help  survey  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien.  Returning  to  Panama  4 June  she  departed  for  duty 
as  supply  ship  at  Callao  on  16  July,  calling  briefly  at  Guaya- 
quil en  route.  In  1872  she  returned  north  and  was  placed  out 
of  commission  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  Calif. 

Resaca  was  sold  18  February  1873  at  Mare  Island  to 
Messrs.  Christopher  Nelson,  Charles  Goodall,  and  George  C. 
Perkins.  Rebuilt  by  Dickie  Bros,  at  San  Francisco  for  service 
as  a steamer  capable  of  carrying  145  passengers,  Resaca  was 
renamed  Ventura.  Subsequently  on  16  February  1875,  she  be- 
came the  property  of  the  Goodall.  Nelson,  and  Perkins  Steam 
Ship  Co.  engaged  in  coastwise  California  service.  While  serv- 
ing in  this  capacity,  Ventura  was  wrecked  off  Santa  Cruz  on 
20  April  1875  and  lost. 

Rescue 

I 

(Brig:  t.  91;  cpl.  16) 

The  brigs  Rescue  and  Advance,  specially  reinforced  and 
fitted  out  for  Arctic  service,  were  offered  on  loan  to  the  U.S. 
Government  by  Henry  Grinnell  in  1850  for  use  in  tracing  the 
ill-fated  expedition  which,  in  May  1845,  had  sailed  from  Eng- 
land under  Sir  John  Franklin  seeking  a northwest  passage. 
Two  years  later  the  Admiralty  dispatched  relief  expeditions. 
Since  there  was  still  no  news  of  the  expedition  by  1 May 
1850,  the  U.S.  Congress  authorized  the  President  to  accept 
Mr.  Grinnell’s  offer.  In  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  both 
Congress  and  Mr.  Grinnell,  both  ships  were  manned  by  vol- 
unteers from  the  U.S.  Navy. 

On  22  May,  the  expedition,  commanded  by  Lt.  Edward  J. 
DeHaven,  sailed  from  New  York  with  Rescue’s  captain, 
Acting  Master  Samuel  P.  Griffin,  second  in  command.  Sailing 
independently  the  first  days  out,  the  two  ships  rendezvoused 
at  the  Whale-fish  Islands  in  Disko  Bay,  Greenland,  and  on 
29  June  headed  for  Melville  Bay  and  the  northern  route 
across  Baffin  Bay  to  Lancaster  Sound.  On  1 July  they  en- 
countered their  first  pack  ice  off  Haroe  Island.  On  the  8th, 
they  were  caught  in  the  ice  north  of  Upernavik  and  spent 
the  next  21  days  forcing  their  way  through  the  ice. 

Free  on  the  29th,  the  brigs  continued  through  the  heavy 
floes  of  Melville  Bay  into  August.  On  the  19th,  they  entered 
Lancaster  Sound.  By  the  23d,  Rescue  was  off  Cape  Riley, 
Devon  Island.  There,  Griffin  and  others  from  his  crew  joined 
searchers  from  a British  squadron  in  the  discovery  of  a camp- 
site previously  occupied  by  an  unknown  Royal  Navy  party. 

On  the  26th,  the  American  expedition  attempted  to  enter 
Wellington  Channel  and  search  to  the  north  of  Cape  Spencer. 
Meeting  another  British  ship,  they  learned  that  positive  evi- 
dence of  the  Franklin  party  had  been  found  between  the  Cape 
and  Point  Innes.  Ice,  however,  blocked  further  progress  to  the 
north,  through  the  channel,  and  to  the  west,  into  Barrow 
Strait. 

On  the  27th,  the  search  vessels,  British  and  American, 
gathered  in  a cove,  later  named  Union  Bay,  at  Beechey  Island 
to  plan  coordinated  searches.  As  the  commanders  made  their 
plans,  a shore  party  discovered  three  graves  on  the  island, 
across  from  Cape  Riley.  Franklin’s  first  winter  quarters  had 
been  found. 

From  that  time  on  however,  little  progress  was  made  in  the 
search,  even  though  sledge  parties  were  sent  out.  One  such 
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party,  f ro'rn  Rescue,  followed  traces  of  a similar  journey  by  a 
party  from  one  of  Franklin’s  ships,  Erebus  or  Terror,  almost  to 
Cape  Bowden.  Continuing  past  that  point  they  discovered  a 
bay  which  now  bears  Griffin’s  name. 

During  early  September  further  attempts  were  made  to 
penetrate  the  ice  barrier  to  the  west.  On  the  12th,  Rescue’s 
rudder  post  was  split  in  a storm  off  Griffith’s  Island  and  on 
the  13th  the  two  ships,  Advance  towing  Rescue,  turned  east  in 
hopes  of  returning  to  the  United  States  that  season.  On  the 
14th,  however,  they  were  caught,  frozen,  midway  across  the 
entrance  to  Wellington  Channel.  A winter  of  drifting  began. 

During  September  and  October  they  drifted  in  Wellington 
Channel,  discovering  in  the  process  the  northern  peninsula  of 
Devon  Island  which  they  named  after  Grinnell.  In  November 
they  oscillated  with  the  winds  and  currents  near  Beechey,  and 
in  December  they  drifted  down  Lancaster  Sound.  On  14  Janu- 
ary 1851,  they  were  carried  into  Baffin  Bay.  At  the  end  of 
May,  their  imprisoning  floe  neared  Davis  Strait  and  on  5 
June,  the  ice  began  to  break  up.  Rescue,  repaired,  parted 
company  with  Advance.  On  the  7th,  she  was  free.  On  the  8th, 
Advance  cleared  the  ice. 

Both  ships  replenished  in  Disko  Bay  and  into  August  at- 
tempted to  renew  their  search.  But  the  ice  was  heavier  than 
the  previous  year  and  neither  ships  nor  men  could  have  lasted 
through  another  winter.  Scurvy  had  struck,  but  no  one  had 
died.  A second  winter  in  northern  Baffin  Bay  would  have 
brought  a return  of  the  disease  and  disaster. 

The  ships  turned  south.  Advance  reached  New  York  30 
September  1851.  Rescue  followed  her  into  port  on  7 October. 
Both  ships  were  subsequently  returned  to  Mr.  Grinnell  and 
Advance  was  prepared  for  a second  Arctic  expedition. 

II 

(ScGbt.:  t.  Ill;  1.  80’;  b.  18’;  dr.  8';  s.  6 k.;  a.  1 20-pdr.  P.r., 
1 12-pdr.) 

The  second  Rescue,  built  for  the  builders  account  in  1861  by 
Harlan  and  Hollingsworth,  Wilmington,  Del.,  was  purchased 
for  the  Navy  on  21  August  1861;  fitted  out  at  Philadelphia; 
and  ordered  to  join  the  Potomac  Flotilla. 

Under  the  command  of  Lt.  H.  S.  Newcomb,  Rescue  joined 
the  flotilla  prior  to  mid-September  and  took  up  station  near 
Alexandria.  By  the  18th,  she  had  shifted  to  the  Mathias 
Point-Pope’s  Creek  area  where  she  seized  the  schooner  Har- 
ford and  her  cargo  of  wheat  and  tobacco.  On  11  October,  the 
gunboat,  with  Resolute  and  Union,  captured  and  burned  the 
schooner  Martha  Washington  which  had  been  awaiting  Con- 
federate troops  in  Quantico  (Dumfries)  Creek.  Ten  days 
later,  she  returned  to  Mathias  Point  to  engage  enemy  batter- 
ies there. 

A week  of  courier  duty  followed;  and,  on  the  28th,  she  was 
detached  from  the  Potomac  Flotilla  and  ordered  to  the  Rappa- 
hannock for  duty  in  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron. 
On  6 November  she  captured  and  burned  the  schooner  Ada 
at  Corrotman  Creek  and,  on  the  8th,  seized  the  ammunition 
storage  ship  Urbana.  At  midmonth  she  was  ordered  to  Hamp- 
ton Roads  where  she  assumed  tug  and  patrol  duties  which 
took  her  into  1862.  In  October  1862  she  moved  up  to  Wash- 
ington for  repairs,  after  which  she  got  underway  for  Port 
Royal,  S.C.,  and  duty  in  DuPont’s  squadron,  then  blockading 
Charleston. 

Rescue  arrived  at  Port  Royal  early  in  November.  Through 
the  summer  of  1863,  she  performed  tug  and  patrol  duties  in 
the  anchorage  area  and  in  September  shifted  to  Charleston. 
In  October  she  returned  to  Port  Royal  to  continue  tug  and 
patrol  duties  there  until  June  1864  when  she  was  ordered  to 
Baltimore  for  repairs.  On  2 September,  she  departed  Balti- 
more and  shortly  thereafter  resumed  duty  with  the  Potomac 
Flotilla.  Stationed  in  the  St.  Mary’s  area,  Rescue  remained  in 
the  Potomac  Flotilla  through  the  end  of  the  Civil  War.  She 
then  proceeded  to  Washington,  where  for  the  next  24  years 
she  served  as  a district  craft,  first  as  a tug,  then  as  a fireboat. 
Declared  unserviceable  in  1889,  she  was  condemned  and  sold 
on  25  March  1891. 

III 

(SP-3209 : t.  537;  1.  160'4";  b.  32'2";  dr.  16'8";s.  Ilk.;  a.  13") 

The  third  Rescue  (SP-3209)  was  built  by  Brown  & Son, 
Tottenville,  N.Y.,  in  1899;  acquired  from  Merritt  and  Chap- 


man Wrecking  Co.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  24  September  1918;  and 
commissioned  25  September  1918. 

Wooden-hulled  Rescue  served  as  a salvage  tug  in  the  5th 
Naval  District  throughout  her  brief  8-month  naval  career. 
She  was  decommissioned  and  sold  to  her  former  owner  at 
Norfolk,  15  May  1919. 

IV 

Rescue  (AH-18)  was  commissioned  17  May  1941  as  Antaeus 
(AS-21)  ( q.v .). 

Rescuer 

One  who  frees  from  confinement,  danger,  or  evil. 

(ARS-18:  t.  738;  1.  175'6";  b.  34'0";  s.  10  k.;  a.  4 .30  cal.  mg.) 

Rescuer  (ARS-18)  was  built  in  1904  as  tug  Casper  by  United 
Engine  Works  and  acquired  for  the  Navy  6 February  1942  by 
the  Port  Director,  San  Pedro,  Calif. 

Assigned  to  the  13th  Naval  District  7 February  1942,  she 
underwent  conversion  at  Seattle,  then  sailed  north  to  Alaskan 
waters  where  she  served  during  her  brief  naval  career.  On  31 
December  1942,  while  engaged  in  salvaging  the  Russian  SS 
Turksib  near  Scotch  Cap  in  the  Aleutians,  she  was  carried  on 
to  the  beach,  badly  holed,  and  destroyed.  Her  name  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  22  December  1944. 

Resistance 
(Brig:  a.  10  4-pdrs.) 

The  brig  Resistance  was  carried  on  the  accounts  of  Nathaniel 
Shaw,  Jr.,  Naval  Agent  at  New  London,  Conn.,  from  April 
1776  until  November  1778.  In  December  of  1777,  while  com- 
manded by  Capt.  Samuel  Chew,  she  put  into  Boston  with  a 
prize  whose  £7,000  cargo  had  been  destined  for  the  West 
Indies.  Resistance,  however,  was  captured  by  Lord  Richard 
Howe’s  Fleet  the  following  year,  1778,  and  her  name  was 
struck  from  the  lists  of  the  Continental  Navy. 

Resolute 

Marked  by  firm  determination;  resolved.  The  first,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  Resolides,  retained  the  name  from  previous 
mercantile  service.  The  second  Resolute  was  so  named  upon 
entering  U.S.  Navy  service. 

I 

(ScTug:  t.  90;  1.  88'2"  (reg.);  b.  17';  dph.  7'5";  cpl.  17;  a. 

1 24-pdr.  how.,  1 12-pdr.  how.) 

The  first  Resolute,  a wooden,  screw  tug  built  in  I860  at 
Keyport,  N.J.,  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  7 May  1861  from 
A.  Degroot  of  New  York;  and  commissioned  12  May  1861, 
Acting  Master  William  Budd  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Union  Navy’s  Potomac  Flotilla,  Resolute 
went  into  action  29  May  1861  in  company  with  Thomas 
Freeborn,  Anacostia,  and  Navy  landing  parties  against  Con- 
federate shore  batteries  at  Aquia  Creek,  Va.  While  returning 
from  a voyage  up  the  Potomac  to  make  topographical  observa- 
tions with  Capt.  W.  R.  Palmer,  USA,  on  board,  Resolute 
captured  and  burned  the  schooner  Somerset  8 June  1861  in 
Breton  Bay.  While  patrolling  upriver  7 July,  she  encountered 
and  successfully  swept  two  Confederate  moored  mines, 
among  the  first  of  their  kind  used  in  the  Civil  War.  The 
enterprising  tug  captured  the  coaster  Ocean  Wave  18  July 
1861  after  a long  chase  off  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Wicomico 
River  but  lost  three  killed  and  one  wounded  15  August  when 
her  boat  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  capture  a Confederate 
boat  at  Lower  Cedar  Point,  Va. 

Resolute  destroyed  four  boats  31  August  1861  inshore  at 
Ferry  Landing,  Va.;  captured  the  schooner  Jones  11 
August  1862  and  the  sloop  Capitola  8 November  1862;  and 
during  mid-July  1863,  operated  close  inshore  in  company  with 
Jacob  Bell  and  Racer  under  fire  of  Confederate  shore  batteries 
at  Mathias  Point  to  protect  unloading  operations  from  the 
grounded  Army  transport  George  Peabody.  Resolute  patrolled 
St.  Inigoes  Creek,  St.  Mary’s  River,  St.  George’s  Creek,  and 
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the  mouth  of  the  Rappahannock,  into  1864.  From  August  to 
October  1864,  she  acted  as  tender  to  the  coast  defense  monitor 
Roanoke  anchored  off  Point  Lookout.  Subsequently  under 
major  overhaul  12  October  1864  to  11  January  1865  at  Wash- 
ington Navy  Yard,  Resolute  returned  to  the  Potomac  Flotilla 
to  resume  cruising  duty.  Steaming  largely  off  Cockpit  Point, 
Liverpool  Point,  and  between  Sandy  Point  and  Indian  Head, 
Resolute  returned  to  Washington  Navy  Yard  at  war’s  end 
and  was  decommissioned  26  May  1865. 

Resolute  was  sold  24  June  1865  at  Washington,  D.C.,  to 

T.  J.  Southard.  Redocumented  8 July  1865,  she  remained  in 
merchant  service  until  abandoned  in  1899. 

II 

(AP:  dp.  4,175;  1.  310';  b.  40';  dr.  18';  dph.  26'9";  s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  87;  a.  4 6-pdrs.) 

The  second  Resolute  was  launched  10  February  1894  as  the 
iron  passenger  liner  Yorktoum  by  Delaware  River  Shipbuilding 
& Engine  Works,  Chester,  Pa.;  purchased  21  April  1898  for 
the  Navy  from  her  owner,  Old  Dominion  S.S.  Co.;  renamed 
Resolute ; and  commissioned  11  May  1898,  Comdr.  Joseph  G. 
Eaton  in  command. 

Departing  New  York  25  May  1898,  Resolute’s  first  assign- 
ment was  to  cruise  between  St.  Nicholas  Mole,  Haiti,  and 
Santiago  de  Cuba  in  search  of  the  Spanish  squadron  under 
Admiral  Cervera.  After  calling  at  Key  West  8 June,  Resolute 
returned  to  the  southeast  Cuban  coast  to  assist  the  fleet  in 
scouting,  relying  on  her  high  speed  for  protection.  She  was 
present  3 July  at  the  Battle  of  Santiago,  steaming  eastward 
to  warn  Army  transports  of  the  Spanish  squadron’s  possible 
emergence.  Subsequently  Resolute  transported  Spanish  pris- 
oners to  the  United  States,  departing  the  Cuban  coast  8 July 
for  Charleston,  S.C.,  Newport  News,  Ya.,  Tompkinsville,  N.Y., 
and  New  York  City. 

Resolute  returned  to  the  Cuban  war  zone  late  in  July.  She 
engaged  Spanish  shore  batteries  at  Manzanillo,  Cuba,  13 
August,  but  again  returned  to  New  York  23  August.  During 
October  she  embarked  the  evacuation  commission  at  Nuevitas, 
Cuba,  for  transportation  to  Havana  and  Key  West,  and  again 
to  Havana.  Then,  following  the  war’s  end,  she  returned  troops 
home.  The  ship  was  out  of  service  until  December  while  being 
fumigated  following  an  outbreak  of  yellow  fever  on  board. 
Resolute  then  steamed  between  Havana  and  Key  West  on 
transport  missions  through  March  1899.  Her  final  service 
was  as  a marker  vessel  for  the  steam  trials  of  the  new  battle- 
ship Kearsarge  (BB-5)  at  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  from  May  to 
September  1899. 

Returning  southward  to  Philadelphia  2 October  1899, 
Resolute  was  decommissioned  15  December  at  League  Island 
Navy  Yard.  She  was  transferred  to  the  War  Department  22 
January  1900  for  transport  duty  and  renamed  Rawlins.  Re- 
turned to  mercantile  service  in  1902,  she  operated  under  the 
names  Powhatan,  Cuba,  and  Seneca  into  1926,  when  she 
burned  and  sank  at  New  York.  She  was  refloated  2 September 
1928  and  subsequently  scrapped. 

Ill 

(SP-1309:  t.  453;  lbp.  135';  b.  30';  dr.  14'6";  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  55) 

The  third  Resolute,  a wooden  salvage  tug,  was  built  during 
1916  at  Great  Lakes  Engineering  Co.,  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  as 
S.S.  Sarah  E.  McWilliams ; purchased  8 August  1918  for  the 

U. S.  Navy  from  her  owner,  Merritt  & Chapman  Co.  of  New 
York;  and  commissioned  10  September  1918,  Lt.  (jg.)  William 
E.  Marcyes,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Resolute  was  based  at  Central  District  Salvage  Station, 
Stapleton,  Staten  Island,  N.Y.,  throughout  her  Navy  career. 
She  performed  local  towing  duty,  took  part  in  several  salvage 
operations,  and  assisted  in  patrolling  the  local  anchorages  into 
1919.  Decommissioned  15  May  1919,  Resolute  was  sold  to  her 
former  owner  the  same  day. 

During  early  1942  Resolute  again  served  the  Navy,  operating 
for  several  months  under  a charter  to  perform  salvage  work 
on  the  east  coast.  Resolute  remained  in  mercantile  service  un- 
til scrapped  in  1955. 


IV 

(SP-3218:  t.  68;  1.  89'  (reg.);  b.  17';  dr.  8'  (mean);  s.  6.9  k.; 
cpl.  14) 

The  fourth  Resolute,  a wooden  tug,  was  built  during  1906 
in  Mobile,  Ala.;  ordered  purchased  for  the  U.S.  Navy  8 
August  1918  from  John  Emile  Dredging  Co.  of  Jacksonville, 
Fla.;  and  commissioned  14  January  1919,  Chief  Boatswain’s 
Mate  Hans  Peterson  in  charge. 

Resolute  performed  local  patrol  and  minesweeping  duties 
within  the  Parris  Island,  S.C.,  Section  Patrol  area,  operating 
from  Port  Royal,  S.C.  Transferred  31  May  1919  to  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  at  Parris  Island,  Resolute  was  sold  21  April 
1920  to  West  India  Steamship  Co.  of  New  York  for  whom  she 
served  through  1926. 

V 

(SP-3003 : dp.  7.8;  1.  36';  b.  7'9";  dr.  2'6";  s.  10  k.) 

The  fifth  Resolute,  a motorboat  built  as  a private  boat  dur- 
ing 1913  at  the  yard  of  Robert  Jacob,  City  Island,  N.Y.,  was 
acquired  in  1918  for  the  U.S.  Navy  from  her  owner,  George  A. 
Cormack  of  New  York.  Resolute  served  her  entire  career  as  a 
tender  carried  on  board  the  transport  Mount  Vernon  (SP- 
1466,  q.v.).  Her  ultimate  disposition  is  unknown. 

VI 

The  sixth  Resolute  (YT-458)  was  renamed  Evea  (q.v.)  on  9 
June  1943. 

Restless 

I 

(Bark:  t.  265;  1.  108'8";  b.  27'8";  dph.  9'11";  a.  4 32-pdrs.) 

The  first  Restless  was  purchased  from  Everett  and  Hawley 
at  New  York  on  26  August  1861  and  commissioned  the  follow- 
ing December,  Acting  Volunteer  Lt.  Edward  Conroy  in 
command. 

Ordered  south  upon  commissioning,  Restless  sailed  to  Nor- 
folk, took  on  supplies  for  the  South  Atlantic  Blockading 
Squadron,  and  toward  the  end  of  January  1862  arrived  at 
Port  Royal,  S.C.  Assigned  to  the  blockade  force  off  Charleston, 
she  took  up  station  off  Bull’s  Bay  on  4 February.  On  the  11th, 
two  escaped  slaves  provided  information  on  the  ships  carry- 
ing food  into  Charleston,  their  use  of  inland  water  routes,  and 
conditions  in  the  blockaded  city.  Two  days  later,  Restless, 
following  that  information,  discovered  three  vessels  within 
the  shoals.  On  the  14th,  armed  boats  from  Restless  captured 
and  destroyed  the  sloop  Edisto  and  the  schooners  Wand.oo, 
Elizabeth,  and  Theodore  Stony.  All  vessels  had  been  carrying 
rice. 

At  the  end  of  March,  Restless  put  into  Port  Royal  for  pro- 
visioning. By  then  she  had  intercepted  five  more  blockade 
runners;  two  schooners  were  kept  as  prizes;  one  sloop  and  two 
schooners  were  destroyed. 

Ordered  back  to  the  Charleston  area  on  15  April,  she  took 
up  station  between  Rattlesnake  Shoal  and  Caper’s  Island.  On 
2 May  she  captured  the  schooner  Flash  and  sent  her  to  New 
York  for  adjudication.  On  the  11th  she  returned  to  Bull’s 
Bay. 

Between  then  and  the  end  of  October,  Restless  captured 
one  steamer,  Scotia,  two  sloops,  and  a large  canoe;  and  as- 
sisted in  intercepting  two  other  steamers  and  a schooner.  In 
November  and  December,  inland  expeditions  were  stepped 
up.  On  5 November,  a shore  party  sent  to  Palmetto  Point 
intercepted  a mail  shipment  bound  for  Charleston  which 
provided  further  intelligence  for  the  campaign  against  block- 
ade runners.  In  December,  shore  parties  burned  the  salt 
works  on  Harbor  Creek  and  destroyed  Confederate  batteries 
and  magazines  on  Bull’s  Island. 

In  late  January  1863,  after  13  months  of  duty,  Restless 
sailed  north  for  docking  and  repairs.  By  mid-June,  however, 
she  had  returned  to  blockade  duty. 

Assigned  to  the  Eastern  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron,  she 
operated  off  the  coast  of  western  Florida  for  the  remainder  of 
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the  war.  Initially  stationed  at  St.  George’s  Sound,  she  cap- 
tured a schooner  and  a sloop  in  Peace  Creek,  Charlotte  Harbor 
in  early  July  and  took  the  schooner  Erniti  60  miles  off  Tampa 
Bay  on  19  August.  In  October  she  relieved  Roebuck  in  St. 
Andrew’s  Sound  and  remained  on  duty  there  until  November 
1864.  During  that  time  she  seized  several  vessels  and  de- 
stroyed salt  works  which  supplied  Confederate  forces  in 
Georgia.  In  mid-November,  the  bark  sailed  to  Key  West  for 
repairs;  then,  in  January  1865,  took  up  station  again  in 
Charlotte  Harbor.  At  the  end  of  March,  she  shifted  to  St. 
Joseph’s  Bay  where  she  remained  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  June  1865,  Restless,  carrying  sur- 
plus ordnance  supplies,  rounded  the  Florida  peninsula  and 
sailed  north.  She  was  sold  at  auction  in  Philadelphia  on  21 
September  the  same  year. 


Restless,  a steam  tug  built  at  St.  Louis  in  1861,  was  trans- 
ferred by  the  War  Department  to  the  Navy  on  30  September 
1862  and  renamed  Mistletoe  ( q.v .). 

II 

(PY : dp.  137;  1.  115'6"  (reg.);  b.  16';  dr.  8'6"  (reg.);  s.  13  k.; 
cpl.  33;  a.  6 6-pdr.,  2 6mm.  Colt  mg.) 

The  second  Restless,  an  iron,  schooner-rigged  yacht,  built 
during  1887  by  Houston  & Woodbridge,  Marcushook,  Pa., 
was  acquired  by  the  Navy  from  Hiram  W.  Sidley  of  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  22  April  1898;  and  commissioned  14  May  1898  at  New 
York  Navy  Yard,  Lt.  Arthur  W.  Dodd  in  command. 

Departing  New  York  24  May  1898,  Restless  patrolled  the 
northeast  coast  of  the  United  States  between  Port  Liberty, 
N.J.,  and  New  London,  Conn.  She  returned  to  New  York 
Navy  Yard  25  August  and  was  decommissioned  1 September 

1898.  While  in  reserve  at  New  York  Navy  Yard  2 December 

1899,  she  was  damaged  in  a collision  with  the  torpedo  boat 
Porter,  receiving  minor  damage  necessitating  repairs.  Although 
considered  for  duty  as  a station  ship  at  Indian  Head,  Md., 
while  repair  work  was  underway,  this  assignment  was  can- 
celed and  the  ship  returned  to  inactive  reserve. 

Following  a survey  for  necessary  repairs  held  6 January 
1902,  Restless  was  readied  for  service  as  a tender  to  Franklin, 
receiving  ship  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard.  The  converted  yacht 
remained  in  service  at  Norfolk  until  laid  up  in  reserve  17 
May  1907.  Restless  was  returned  to  service  in  January  1911 
and  transferred  to  the  Torpedo  Station,  Newport,  R.I.,  for 
duty  as  a practice  minelayer. 

Finally  struck  from  the  Navy  list  5 September  1913,  Restless 
was  sold  the  same  day  to  M.  Briggs,  Inc.,  for  scrapping. 

III 

(PG-66:  dp.  1,375  (f.) ; 1.  205'2";  b.  33'0";  dr.  147";  s.  16  k.; 

cpl.  87;  a.  1 4",  1 3",  4 20mm.,  2 dct.,  4 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.) ; 

cl.  Temptress) 

The  third  Restless  (PG-66)  was  launched  24  February  1940 
by  Harland  and  Wolff,  Ltd.,  Belfast,  North  Ireland,  as  the 
corvette  H.M.S.  Periwinkle)  acquired  by  the  U.S.  Navy  under 
reverse  lend-lease;  and  commissioned  as  Restless  15  March 
1942,  Lt.  E.  C.  Long  in  command. 

Following  training  and  some  escort  duty,  Restless  crossed 
the  Atlantic  in  April  and  was  assigned  to  the  Eastern  Sea 
Frontier.  For  most  of  World  War  II,  she  escorted  vessels  be- 
tween New  York  and  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba.  Detached  in 
January  1945,  Restless  was  assigned  to  patrol  duty  and,  until 
July,  operated  out  of  New  York.  She  then  steamed  to  Boston, 
whence  she  sailed,  1 August,  for  the  United  Kingdom. 

Arriving  at  Chatham  14  August,  she  decommissioned  20 
August  1945,  and  was  officially  returned  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment on  the  26th.  Struck  from  the  U.S.  Navy  list  17  Septem- 
ber 1945,  she  joined  the  British  merchant  fleet  in  1947  as 
Perilock. 

Restorer 

(ARS-17:  dp.  1,615;  1.  183'3";  b.  37'0";  dr.  14'8";  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  65;  a.  1 3",  2 20mm.;  cl.  Diver) 

Restorer  (ARS-17)  was  laid  down  by  Snow  Shipyards,  Inc., 
Rockland,  Maine,  25  March  1942;  launched  24  October  1942; 


sponsored  by  Mrs.  Jessica  C.  Moore;  and  commissioned  6 
October  1943,  Lt.  C.  M.  Boyd,  USNR,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  the  east  coast,  Restorer  joined  a 
convoy  en  route  to  North  Africa,  mooring  at  Mers-el-Kebir  22 
December.  She  moved  to  Algiers  on  the  31st  where,  despite 
several  air  raids,  she  assisted  in  salvage  and  firefighting  on 
USS  Thomas  Stone. 

Restorer  got  underway  21  February  1944  for  Naples,  whence 
she  escorted  an  LST  convoy  to  Anzio.  Arriving  off  the  assault 
area  28  February,  she  relieved  Hopi  as  senior  salvage  vessel 
and  through  March  was  engaged  in  various  salvage  and  fire- 
fighting operations.  Undamaged  by  occasional  shellfire,  bombs, 
and  aerial  torpedo  attacks,  she  got  underway  14  April  for 
Naples;  and,  after  salvage  work  on  SS  James  Guthrie,  she 
continued  on  back  to  North  Africa.  She  remained  in  various 
Algerian  ports  from  18  May  to  6 July,  then  got  underway  for 
Naples  again.  At  the  end  of  the  month  she  destroyed  the 
sunken  hull  of  Portent  off  Anzio. 

Restorer  spent  most  of  August  in  the  Gulf  of  Calvi,  Corsica. 
Then  in  September  she  proceeded  to  southern  France,  spend- 
ing the  last  of  the  month  in  harbor  clearance  work  in  Mar- 
seilles. Most  of  October  and  all  of  November  were  devoted  to 
work  as  salvage  and  firefighting  ship  at  Marseille.  Back  in 
Algeria  for  December,  she  returned  to  Marseille  in  January 
1945  to  continue  harbor  clearance  which  lasted  through  Febru- 
ary. Returning  to  Italy,  she  conducted  salvage  operations  and 
demolition  work  on  the  sunken  USS  Swerve  off  Naples  during 
March,  then  next  steamed  back  to  Algeria,  whence  she  got 
underway  for  the  United  States  on  7 April.  She  reached 
Charleston,  S.C.,  on  19  May. 

On  22  July  Restorer  departed  the  southeastern  coast  for 
Newfoundland  and  was  at  Argentia  when  the  war  ended.  On 
1 September  she  departed  Argentia  for  Bermuda,  her  base 
until  10  January  1946.  She  then  got  underway  for  New  York 
with  a tow.  Arriving  on  the  14th  she  moored  at  Tompkins- 
ville,  where  she  remained  until  decommissioned  6 March 
1946.  Struck  from  the  Navy  list  19  July  1946,  she  was  trans- 
ferred to  W.S.A.,  22  April  1947  and  sold  to  Denmark.  She 
was  commissioned  as  a Royal  Danish  Naval  Vessel  27  Febru- 
ary 1948  at  New  Orleans,  La. 

Restorer  earned  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 


Retaliation 

I 

(Brigantine) 

The  first  Retaliation  was  a brigantine  which  operated  in  the 
Continental  Navy  in  1778  under  the  command  of  Capt.  John 
Green.  Few  records  of  her  service  have  survived.  On  20  August 
1778,  the  Marine  Committee  ordered  Green  to  proceed  in  the 
brigantine  down  the  Delaware  from  Philadelphia  in  company 
with  French  frigate  Chimere  to  seek  enemy  ships  in  the  river 
or  the  bay.  Should  he  find  no  hostile  vessels,  he  was  to  escort 
the  frigate  to  a good  offing  and,  after  parting  from  her,  cruise 
off  the  Delaware  Capes. 

No  documents  shedding  light  on  Retaliation’s  subsequent 
service  have  been  found. 

II 

(Sch.:  t.  107;  cpl.  76;  a.  14  guns) 

U.S.  warship,  Delaware,  commanded  by  Capt.  Stephen 
Decatur,  Sr.,  captured  a French  privateer,  La  Croyable,  off 
Great  Egg  Harbor,  N.J.,  on  7 July  1798.  Before  her  capture, 
the  schooner  had  been  preying  upon  shipping  off  the  Dela- 
ware Capes  and  had  taken  a British  brigantine  and  a Phil- 
adelphia merchantman,  Liberty.  She  had  also  boarded  and 
robbed  coaster  Alexander  Hamilton. 

The  U.S.  Navy  purchased  La  Croyable  on  30  July  1798, 
manned  her  at  Philadelphia,  renamed  her  Retaliation,  and 
placed  her  under  the  command  of  Lt.  William  Bainbridge. 

Retaliation  departed  Norfolk  on  28  October  1798  with 
Montezuma  and  Norfolk  and  cruised  in  the  West  Indies  pro- 
tecting American  commerce  during  the  Quasi-War  with 
France.  On  20  November,  French  frigates,  L’Insurgente  and 
Volontaire  overtook  the  Retaliation  while  her  consorts  were 
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away  on  a chase  and  forced  Bainbridge  to  surrender  the 
hopelessly  out-gunned  schooner.  However,  even  as  a prisoner, 
the  clever  young  American  officer  managed  to  serve  his  coun- 
try. He  saved  Montezuma  and  Norfolk  by  convincing  the 
senior  French  commander  that  those  American  warships  were 
too  powerful  for  his  frigates  and  induced  him  to  abandon  the 
chase. 

Renamed  Magicienne  by  the  French,  the  schooner  again 
came  into  American  hands  on  28  June,  when  a broadside  from 
USS  Merrimack  forced  her  to  haul  down  her  colors.  She  per- 
formed convoy  duty  in  the  Caribbean  before  returning  to 
Philadelphia  in  August.  Her  crew  was  then  discharged  and 
the  schooner  was  sold  on  29  November  1799  to  Thomas  and 
Peter  Mackie. 

Retort 

(PC-458:  dp.  150;  1.  120';  b.  20';  dr.  7'6";  s.  12  k.;  a.  1 3", 
6 mg.,  2 dct.) 

Retort  was  built  as  the  steam  yacht  Enaj  IV  in  1923  by 
George  Lawley  & Sons,  Neponset,  Mass.  Later  named  Koo- 
yung  II,  she  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  as  Evelyn  R II,  21 
August  1940,  from  Mr.  W.  R.  Reid,  Houston,  Tex.;  partially 
converted  at  Galveston;  and  commissioned  as  PC~b58  on  16 
January  1941,  Ens.  M.  V.  Carson,  Jr.,  USNR,  in  command. 

On  18  January,  PC~b58  got  underway  for  Charleston  where 
her  conversion  was  completed  in  February.  In  mid-March  she 
departed  the  east  coast  and,  on  25  April,  reported  for  duty 
in  the  15th  Naval  District.  Renamed  Retort  and  reclassified 
PYc-49  on  15  July  1943,  the  converted  yacht  patrolled  the 
approaches  to  the  Panama  Canal  until  ordered  back  to  the 
United  States  for  inactivation  in  July  1944.  She  departed 
Cristobal  12  August.  On  the  31st  she  arrived  at  Philadelphia, 
where  she  was  decommissioned  23  September  1944.  Her  name 
was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  14  October  1944. 

Retriever 


Retriever  (ARS-44)  was  laid  down  31  January  1945  by 
Basalt  Rock  Co.,  Napa,  Calif.;  launched  16  June  1945;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  John  E.  Page.  Incomplete  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  further  construction  was  canceled  13  August  1945. 

Reuben  James 

Reuben  James  was  born  in  Delaware  about  1776.  During 
the  Quasi-War  with  France,  Boatswain’s  Mate  James  partici- 
pated in  Constellation’s  victories  over  the  French  ships  L’ln- 
surgente,  9 February  1799,  and  La  Vengeance.  During  the 
Barbary  Wars,  he  served  aboard  Enterprise  and  accompanied 
Stephen  Decatur  into  the  harbor  at  Tripoli  on  16  February 
1804,  as  Decatur  and  his  men  burned  the  captured  American 
frigate  Philadelphia  to  prevent  Tripoli  from  using  her  in 
battle.  In  the  ensuing  skirmish,  an  American  seaman  posi- 
tioned himself  between  Decatur  and  an  enemy  blade.  This 
act  of  bravery  was  attributed  to  Reuben  James  and  to  Daniel 
Frazier.  For  the  rest  of  the  war,  James  continued  to  serve 
Decatur  aboard  Constitution  and  Congress.  During  the  War  of 
1812,  he  served  in  United  Stales,  under  Decatur,  and  in 
President.  On  15  January  1815,  however,  President  was  de- 
feated by  the  British  and  James  was  taken  prisoner.  After  the 
war,  he  resumed  service  with  Decatur,  aboard  Guerrierc,  and 
participated  in  the  capture  of  the  46-gun  Algerian  flagship 
Mashouda  on  17  June  1815.  After  peace  was  made  with  the 
Barbary  states,  James  continued  his  service  in  the  Navy  until 
declining  health  brought  about  his  retirement  in  January 
1836.  He  died  on  3 December  1838  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Hospital 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

I 

(DD-245:  dp.  1,215;  1.  314'5";  b.  31'8";  dr.  9'4";  s.  35  k.; 
cpl.  101;  a.  4 4",  1 3",  12  21"  tt. ; cl.  Clemson) 

Reuben  James  (DD-245)  was  laid  down  2 April  1919  by 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J.;  launched  4 


October  1919;  sponsored  by  Miss  Helen  Strauss;  and  com- 
missioned 24  September  1920,  Comdr.  Gordon  W.  Haines  in 
command. 

Assigned  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  Reuben  James  sailed  from 
Newport,  R.I.,  30  November  1920  to  Zelenika,  Yugoslavia, 
arriving  18  December.  During  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1921,  she  operated  in  the  Adriatic  and- the  Mediterranean  out 
of  Zelenika  and  Gruz,  Yugoslavia,  assisting  refugees  and 
participating  in  postwar  investigations.  In  October  1921  at 
Le  Havre,  she  joined  Olympia  at  ceremonies  marking  the  re- 
turn of  the  Unknown  Soldier  to  the  United  States.  At  Danzig, 
Poland,  from  29  October  1921  to  3 February  1922,  she  as- 
sisted the  American  Relief  Administration  in  its  efforts  to 
relieve  hunger  and  misery.  After  duty  in  the  Mediterranean, 
she  departed  Gibraltar  17  July  1922. 

Based  then  at  New  York,  she  patrolled  the  Nicaraguan 
coast  to  prevent  the  delivery  of  weapons  to  revolutionaries 
in  early  1926.  In  the  spring  of  1929,  she  participated  in  fleet 
maneuvers  that  foreshadowed  naval  airpower.  Reuben  James 
decommissioned  at  Philadelphia  on  20  January  1931. 

Recommissioned  9 March  1932,  she  again  operated  in  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Caribbean.  From  September  1933  to  Janu- 
ary 1934  she  patrolled  Cuban  waters  during  a period  of  revolu- 
tion. Sailing  for  the  Pacific  from  Norfolk  19  October  1934,  she 
arrived  at  her  new  homeport  of  San  Diego,  Calif.,  9 November. 
Following  maneuvers  that  evaluated  aircraft  carriers,  she  re- 
turned to  the  Atlantic  Fleet  in  January  1939.  Upon  the  out- 
break of  war  in  Europe  in  September  1939,  she  joined  the 
Neutrality  Patrol,  and  guarded  the  Atlantic  and  Caribbean 
approaches  to  the  American  coast. 

In  March  1941,  Reuben  James  joined  the  convoy  escort 
force  established  to  promote  the  safe  arrival  of  war  materials 
to  Britain.  This  escort  force  guarded  convoys  as  far  as  Ice- 
land, where  they  became  the  responsibility  of  British  escorts. 
Based  at  Hvalfjordur,  Iceland,  she  sailed  from  Argentia, 
Newfoundland,  23  October  1941,  with  four  other  destroyers 
to  escort  eastbound  convoy  HX-156.  While  escorting  that 
convoy,  at  about  0525,  on  31  October  1941,  Reuben  James  was 
torpedoed  by  German  submarine  U-562.  Her  magazine  ex- 
ploded, and  she  sank  quickly.  Of  the  crew,  44  survived,  and 
115  died.  Reuben  James  was  the  first  U.S.  Navy  ship  sunk  b.y 
hostile  action  in  World  War  II. 


II 

(DE-153:  dp.  1,740  (f.) ; 1.  306';  b.  37';  dr.  13'6";  s.  23.6  k.; 

cpl.  213;  a.  2 5",  3 3",  2 40mm.,  8 20mm.,  2 dct.,  8 dcp., 

1 dcp.  (hh.),  3 21"  tt.;  cl.  Buckley) 

The  second  Reuben  James  (DE-153)  was  laid  down  on  7 
September  1942  by  the  Navy  Yard,  Norfolk,  Va.;  launched 
6 February  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Oliver  Hiram  Ward;  and 
commissioned  1 April  1943,  Lt.  Comdr.  Frank  D.  Giambat- 
tista in  command. 

First  based  at  Miami,  Fla.,  Reuben  James  conducted  anti- 
submarine patrols  and  provided  training  in  convoy  escort  and 
antisubmarine  warfare.  Departing  Miami  14  October  1943, 
she  escorted  the  torpedoed  tanker  Balls  Bluff  to  Charleston, 
S.C.  In  March  1944,  she  shifted  her  base  from  Miami  to 
Norfolk,  Va.  In  June  she  escorted  a convoy  from  New  York 
to  Norfolk. 

Between  13  July  and  7 November,  she  escorted  two  con- 
voys to  the  Mediterranean,  returning  with  westbound  con- 
voys. During  her  first  eastbound  voyage,  nine  German 
bombers  attacked  her  convoy  off  Algeria  on  1 August.  Reuben 
James  shot  down  one  enemy  bomber. 

Returning  to  Boston  7 November  1944,  she  joined  an  anti- 
submarine group  operating  in  the  North  Atlantic.  Operating 
south  of  Newfoundland,  she  was  present  when  Buckley  (DE- 
51)  sank  German  submarine  U-879  on  19  April  1945. 

Arriving  at  Houston,  Tex.,  on  4 July,  she  completed  con- 
version to  a radar  picket  ship  25  November.  Subsequently, 
she  operated  in  the  Atlantic  and  the  Caribbean  out  of  Nor- 
folk, Va.  Entering  the  Charleston  Naval  Shipyard  in  July 
1947,  she  decommissioned  on  11  October.  In  1949  she  was 
designated  DER,  but  was  reclassified  DE  in  1954.  She  re- 
mained in  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  until  struck  from  the 
Navy  list  30  June  1968.  Her  hulk  was  sunk  as  a target  on  1 
March  1971. 
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Revenge 

I 

(Sch.:  cpl.  50;  a.  4 4-pdrs.,  4 2-pdrs.) 

The  first  Revenge  was  a schooner  built  in  the  summer  of 
1776  by  Col.  Jeduthan  Baldwin  at  Fort  Ticonderoga,  N.Y. 

The  schooner,  commanded  by  a Captain  Seaman,  joined  the 
flotilla  commanded  by  Gen.  Benedict  Arnold  at  Crown 
Point.  She  got  underway  at  sunset  on  24  August  and  headed 
north  along  the  New  York  shore  of  Lake  Champlain.  Two 
days  later,  when  Connecticut  lost  a mast  during  a storm, 
Revenge  towed  the  damaged  gundalow  out  of  danger  of  ground- 
ing. In  the  weeks  that  followed,  the  ships  manuvered  on  the 
lake  enabling  the  green  crews,  for  the  most  part  made  up  of 
landsmen,  to  learn  the  ways  of  the  sea. 

Meanwhile,  the  British  were  building  a fleet  farther  north, 
and  were  preparing  to  challenge  Arnold  for  control  of  the 
lake.  Naval  supremacy  would  enable  the  King’s  troops  as- 
sembled in  Canada  to  drive  down  the  strategic  Lake  Champ- 
lain-Hudson  River  corridor  to  New  York.  Success  of  this 
British  strategy  would  cut  the  American  colonies  in  two,  be- 
ginning a dismemberment  process  by  which  the  “redcoats” 
could  defeat  the  “rebels”  in  detail  and  restore  Royal  authority 
in  North  America. 

The  two  forces  met  on  11  October  in  the  strait  between 
Valcour  Island  and  the  lake’s  western  shore  where  Arnold  had 
stationed  his  ships.  In  the  action,  the  out-gunned  Americans 
suffered  a tactical  defeat,  but  won  a great  strategic  victory 
by  delaying  the  British  advance  for  a year — a year  in  which 
the  Americans  strengthened  their  Army  enough  to  capture 
General  Burgoyne’s  expeditionary  force  at  Saratoga. 

After  the  battle  of  Valcour  Island,  Revenge  and  the  other 
remaining  American  ships  retired  farther  up  the  lake.  Only 
Revenge,  another  schooner,  two  galleys,  and  a sloop  reached 
the  protection  of  Fort  Ticonderoga.  She  remained  on  the 
upper  lake  until  she  was  taken  early  in  July  1777  when  a 
British  force  under  General  Burgoyne  captured  Fort  Ticon- 
deroga. However,  some  sources  indicate  that  the  schooner 
may  have  been  burned  and  sunk  to  prevent  capture. 

II 

(Cutter:  cpl.  106;  a.  14  6-pdrs.,  22  swivels) 

The  second  Revenge  was  purchased  at  Dunkirk,  France,  for 
Continental  service  in  the  spring  or  summer  of  1777  by 
William  Hodge,  an  agent  of  the  American  commissioners  to 
France,  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Silas  Dean. 

The  British  Ambassador  to  Paris  complained  that  the  ship 
had  been  fitted  in  a French  (and  supposedly  neutral)  port;  but 
Hodge  circumvented  the  diplomatic  objection  by  a feigned 
sale  of  the  cutter  to  an  English  subject,  Richard  Allen.  Revenge 
departed  Dunkirk,  on  17  July  1777,  ostensibly  for  Bergen, 
Norway;  but,  as  soon  as  she  was  at  sea,  Capt.  Gustavus 
Conyngham,  the  “Dunkirk  Pirate”  who  had  recently  preyed 
upon  British  shipping  in  Surprise,  took  command;  hoisted 
Continental  colors;  and  headed  for  the  North  Sea.  Four  days 
later  Revenge  captured  a large  schooner,  the  Happy  Return ; 
and,  on  the  23d,  made  a prize  of  the  brig  Maria.  Since  British 
warships  were  nearby  and  threatening  during  both  captures, 
Conyngham  burned  the  prizes.  Brig  Patty  was  brought  to  on 
the  25th  and  ransomed.  These  Continental  successes,  so  close 
to  the  shores  of  England,  sent  London  insurance  rates  sky- 
rocketing and  inhibited  British  trade. 

On  the  26th,  Revenge  stopped  Northampton ; but  that  brig 
was  recaptured  before  she  could  reach  port  for  condemnation 
proceedings. 

For  2 months  Revenge  remained  at  sea  cruising  off  north- 
western Europe  and  the  British  Isles  before  she  put  in  at 
Kinehead  on  the  northwestern  coast  of  Ireland  to  repair  her 
bowsprit  and  to  replenish  her  casks  of  fresh  water. 

Conyngham,  who  had  been  sending  his  prizes  to  ports  in 
Spain,  now  himself  headed  for  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  putting  in 
at  El  Ferrol.  In  the  coming  months,  Revenge  made  several 
cruises  from  Spanish  ports  and  captured  many  prizes.  On  one 
of  the  cruises,  Conyngham  transited  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar 
and  operated  in  the  Mediterranean;  and,  on  another,  he 
sailed  to  the  Azores  and  the  Canary  Islands. 

But,  word  of  the  cutter’s  great  success  reached  British  ears 


and  the  Admiralty  ordered  English  warships  to  find  and 
destroy  her.  Moreover,  as  Revenge’s  fame  spread,  British 
diplomatic  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  Spanish  court 
to  bar  her  from  Spanish  ports.  Conyngham  quietly  refitted  the 
ship  in  a small  Spanish  port  and  sailed  for  the  West  Indies  on 
1 September  1778.  Upon  reaching  Martinique,  Revenge  had 
captured  60  British  vessels,  destroying  33  and  sending  27  to 
port  as  prizes. 

A cruise  in  the  Caribbean  added  several  other  ships,  in- 
cluding two  British  privateers,  to  her  score  before  Revenge 
arrived  at  Philadelphia  on  21  February  1779,  laden  with  arms 
and  munitions  for  the  Continental  Army  in  South  Carolina. 
The  cutter  was  sold  at  public  auction  by  an  act  of  Congress 
of  12  March  1779. 

Soon  after  the  sale  to  a firm  of  Philadelphia  merchants  for 
service  as  a privateer,  Revenge  operated  briefly  under  charter 
protecting  shipping  on  the  Delaware. 

The  cutter  sailed  from  the  Delaware  Capes  in  April,  in 
quest  for  prizes.  Conyngham  was  again  the  Revenge’s  com- 
mander and,  now,  her  part  owner.  However,  luck  had  changed 
for  the  ship.  While  chasing  two  privateers  off  the  New  York 
coast,  Revenge  was  taken  by  British  man  of  war,  Gallatea  on 
27  April  1779. 


Ill 


(Sch.:  1.  70';  a.  12  6-pdrs.) 

The  third  Revenge  was  a schooner  purchased  by  the  Navy 
at  New  Orleans  in  December  1806.  Ordered  to  the  Atlantic 
coast,  the  schooner,  commanded  by  Lt.  Jacob  Jones,  was 
assigned  to  Commodore  John  Rodgers’  New  York  Flotilla 
which  was  organized  soon  after  the  Chesapeake-Leopard  inci- 
dent and  charged  with  protecting  shipping  near  that  vital 
port.  After  Jefferson’s  Embargo  Act  was  passed  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  the  flotilla  had  the  unpleasant  duty  of  blockading 
the  U.S.  coast  to  prevent  foreign  commerce. 

In  1809,  Lt.  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  relieved  Jones  in  com- 
mand of  Revenge.  With  the  repeal  of  the  Embargo  Act,  the 
ship  widened  her  operations  cruising  south  to  the  tip  of 
Florida  and  north  to  the  coast  of  New  England. 

In  April  1810,  the  schooner  entered  the  Washington  Navy 
Yard  for  repairs.  The  following  July,  while  cruising  off  Charles- 
ton, S.C.,  Revenge  was  ordered  to  Amelia  Island,  Fla.,  then 
Spanish  territory,  to  free  an  American  ship,  Diana,  which  had 
been  seized  in  Spanish  waters  and  placed  under  British  colors. 
Undaunted  by  the  presence  of  two  British  warships,  Perry 
boarded  the  ship,  manned  her  with  a prize  crew,  and  sailed 
away. 

That,  winter,  Revenge  surveyed  the  harbors  of  Newport 
R.I.,  New  London,  Conn.,  and  Gardiner’s  Bay,  Long  Island 
N.Y.  The  schooner  ran  aground  on  9 January  1811  while 
returning  to  New  London  and  was  abandoned.  Perry  was 
cleared  of  responsibility  for  loss  of  the  ship  by  a court  of 
inquiry. 

IV 

(Sch.:  1.  102';  b.  23';  dph.  12') 

The  fourth  Revenge,  a schooner  built  at  Baltimore  in  1812 
for  service  as  a privateer,  was  bottled  up  in  Chesapeake  Bay 
by  British  blockaders.  She  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  in 
1813  to  cruise  in  the  lower  bay  to  protect  small  ships  and  to 
warn  coastal  communities  of  British  raids. 

V 

(Sch.:  t.  90;  1.  60';  b.  16'6";  dph.  6'6";  cpl.  30;  a.  1 long  18- 
pdr.  and  several  carronades) 

The  fifth  Revenge,  was  built  in  1808  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  as 
Gunboat  No.  158  by  James  Ingraham  & Sons.  After  service 
patrolling  the  southern  coast,  the  schooner  was  laid  up  at 
Charleston  from  1817  to  1822.  She  was  then  placed  in  service 
and  until  1824  operated  in  Commodore  David  Porter’s  Mos- 
quito Fleet  in  the  West  Indies  suppressing  piracy. 

VI 


(AM-110:  dp.  890;  1.  221'3";  b.  32';  dr.  10'9'';  s.  18  k.;  cpl. 
100;  a.  1 3”,  2 40mm.,  2 20mm.;  cl.  Auk) 

The  sixth  Revenge  (AM-110)  was  laid  down  as  Right  on  19 
June  1942  by  Winslow  Marine  Railway  & Shipbuilding  Co., 
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Seattle,  Wash.;  launched  on  7 November  1942;  renamed 
Revenge  on  15  May  1943;  and  commissioned  21  July  1943, 
Comdr.  F.  F.  Sima  in  command. 

After  outfitting  at  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  Revenge  under- 
went shakedown  out  of  San  Pedro  and  San  Diego,  Calif.  She 
departed  on  13  October  1943  for  further  training  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  and  on  10  November  she  set  course  for 
Makin  Island,  the  Gilberts,  arriving  2 days  later.  After  2 days 
of  minesweeping,  she  commenced  antisubmarine  patrol  off 
Makin  and  Tarawa. 

Following  Christmas  and  training  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Revenge 
sailed  for  Kwajalein  Atoll  and  commenced  minesweeping 
operations  on  13  January  1944.  For  a brief  period  following 
the  invasion,  she  alternated  between  antisubmarine  patrol 
and  harbor  entrance  control.  From  the  end  of  February 
through  mid-May,  she  was  utilized  as  an  escort  vessel,  travel- 
ing between  the  Marshalls,  the  Gilberts,  and  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  She  then  returned  to  the  west  coast. 

Upon  completion  of  a short  availability  at  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard,  Revenge  again  commenced  escort  duty  out  of 
Pearl  Harbor.  September  brought  the  resumption  of  training 
exercises,  this  time  at  Hilo,  after  which  she  sailed  for  Manus, 
the  Admiralties.  On  October  11th  she  headed  for  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  invasion  of  Leyte. 

The  weather  was  exceedingly  rough  and,  the  night  before 
the  initial  sweep,  20  foot  seas  were  running.  In  spite  of  the 
weather,  Mine  Division  Thirteen  (of  which  Revenge  was  a 
unit)  entered  the  Gulf  at  daybreak  with  gear  streamed.  No 
navigational  plots  could  be  kept,  nor  could  the  ships  remain 
on  station,  as  the  weather  had  reached  typhoon  intensity.  No 
enemy  action  was  observed,  but  activities  were  made  hazard- 
ous by  the  abundance  of  floating  mines  and  the  difficulties 
involved  in  maneuvering  the  craft.  Weather  abated  somewhat 
the  next  day  and  sweeping  operations  were  carried  out  in  a 
more  normal  fashion.  After  6 days  Revenge  was  credited  with 
the  destruction  of  nearly  70  mines. 

Once  the  beachead  was  secured  and  the  anchorage  made 
safe,  the  division  continued  clearance  sweeps  around  Homohon 
and  Samar.  On  27  November  Pursuit  and  Revenge  made  an 
exploratory  sweep  on  the  western  side  of  Leyte. 

Revenge  was  scheduled  to  participate  in  the  invasion  of 
Luzon  early  in  January  1945,  but,  because  of  a damaged  pro- 
peller shaft,  she  was  ordered  to  Pearl  Harbor  for  repairs.  In 
February  she  was  again  assigned  convoy  duty,  this  time  out 
of  Ulithi,  Western  Carolines.  Then,  on  March  19  she  got 
underway  with  some  70  other  minecraft  for  the  invasion  of 
Okinawa. 

No  early  difficulties  were  encountered  off  Okinawa  by 
Revenge.  She  operated  just  off  the  invasion  beaches,  where 
strong  tides  caused  some  anxiety,  and  these  very  tides  caused 
Skylark  to  drift  into  unswept  waters  28  March,  where  she 
struck  a mine  and  sank.  In  the  attendant  rescue  operations, 
Revenge  cleared  a path  to  one  side  of  Skylark  while  Sage 
cleared  a path  to  the  other.  Rescue  work  was  so  efficient  that 
only  five  men  died  in  the  stricken  minesweeper,  and  they  were 
killed  in  the  initial  explosion. 

For  76  days  Revenge  remained  on  patrol  off  Okinawa.  In 
March  her  gunners  detected  and  sank  a Japanese  suicide  boat 
as  it  attempted  to  run  in  under  cover  of  darkness.  Late  in 
June  relief  was  assigned  and  Revenge  called  at  Guam  for  2 
weeks  of  availability. 

In  July  Revenge  returned  to  Okinawa,  but  soon  departed 
with  a small  minesweeping  group  for  the  East  China  Sea. 
Then,  on  27  August  Revenge  went  alongside  Ellyson  to  take 
aboard  a Japanese  pilot  for  the  sweep  of  Tokyo  Bay.  The  next 
morning  Revenge  led  the  group  into  Tokyo  Bay.  There  was  a 
fairly  wide  channel,  and  safe  anchorages  were  quickly  charted 
for  the  rest  of  the  fleet.  The  minesweepers  then  shifted  opera- 
tions to  the  coastline.  After  a month  of  such  operations  and 
some  additional  time  in  Tokyo  Bay,  the  minesweepers  were 
ordered  to  Sasebo. 

Operations  out  of  Sasebo  took  Revenge  and  her  sisters  into 
the  East  China  Sea  and  the  Straits  of  Formosa.  She  spent 
Christmas  of  1945  in  Shanghai,  and  in  January  1946  returned 
to  Sasebo.  In  mid-January  she  sailed  for  San  Pedro,  Calif., 
and  from  there  through  the  Panama  Canal  for  Charleston, 
S.C.,  for  inactivation  overhaul.  Following  inactivation  on  18 
March  1947,  she  was  assigned  to  the  Texas  Group,  Atlantic 
Reserve  Fleet,  Orange,  Tex.,  where  she  remained  until  re- 


commissioned 14  February  1951.  She  then  provided  training 
services  along  the  east  coast  as  well  as  in  the  Caribbean  Sea 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Reclassified  MSF-110  on  7 March 
1955,  she  decommissioned  2 days  later  and  was  assigned  to 
the  Florida  Group,  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet,  Green  Cove 
Springs,  Fla. 

In  1961  Revenge  was  transferred  to  the  Inactive  Ship  Main- 
tenance Facility,  Orange,  Tex.,  where  she  remained  until 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 November  1966.  She  was  sold 
for  scrap  in  May  1967. 

Revenge  earned  six  battle  stars  during  World  War  II. 

Rexburg 

A city  in  Idaho. 

(PCER-855:  dp.  903  (f.);  1.  184'6";  b.  33T";  dr.  10';  s.  14  k.; 
cpl.  110;  a.  1 3",  2 40mm.,  6 20mm.,  3 dcp.,  2 dct.) 

Rexburg  (PCER-855),  a rescue  escort,  was  laid  down  8 
December  1943  by  the  Pullman  Car  Manufacturing  Co., 
Chicago,  111.;  launched  10  April  1944;  and  commissioned  on  1 
November  1944  as  PCER-855  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  Lt.  Arnold 
C.  Anderson  in  command. 

After  completion  of  shakedown  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in 
January  1945,  PCER-855  transited  the  Panama  Canal  and 
arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  18  February  for  duty  in  the  Pacific 
Fleet.  She  next  sailed  for  Ulithi  Atoll  via  Saipan  to  participate 
in  the  invasion  of  Okinawa. 

The  “855”  operated  in  the  waters  around  Okinawa  until 
July,  chiefly  involved  in  support  and  rescue  work  on  the  de- 
stroyer picket  line  surrounding  Okinawa,  and  antisubmarine 
patrols  in  and  around  various  anchorage  sites.  In  August  she 
commenced  operations  in  Leyte  Gulf,  and  until  2 December, 
she  operated  in  Philippine  waters  and  in  the  South  China  Sea. 

PCER-855  touched  at  Guam  8 December,  called  at  Pearl 
Harbor  on  22  December  for  repairs,  and  arrived  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  on  15  February  1946  for  duties  under  the  Navy  Elec- 
tronics Laboratory  there.  Redesignated  EPCER-855  on  7 
June  1946,  she  underwent  alterations  at  Terminal  Island 
Naval  Shipyard,  San  Pedro,  that  enhanced  her  suitability  for 
service  as  a laboratory  research  ship. 

In  October  1951  she  was  assigned  to  the  11th  Naval  District 
for  duty  out  of  San  Diego,  still  under  the  operational  control 
of  the  Navy’s  Electronics  Laboratory.  Subsequent  scientific 
project  assignments  took  her  into  coastal  waters,  and  in  1955 
she  was  christened  Rexburg. 

In  October  1959  Rexburg  came  under  the  operational  control 
of  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation  Force,  Pacific  Projects 
Division,  and  she  continued  to  conduct  electronic,  communi- 
cations, navigational,  and  underwater  sound  experiments. 

Rexburg' s operations  have  taken  her  to  various  west  coast 
ports,  as  well  as  to  Hawaii  and  Mexico.  She  shifted  from  the 
11th  Naval  District  to  the  Cruiser-Destroyer  Force,  Pacific  on 
1 July  1967,  and  remained  a unit  of  Cruiser-Destroyer  Flotilla 
Nine  until  decommissioned  and  struck  from  the  Navy  list 
on  2 March  1970.  Rexburg’ s hulk  was  sold  28  October  1970  to 
the  National  Metal  and  Steel  Corp.,  Terminal  Island,  Calif. 

Reybold 

John  Keane  Reybold,  born  at  Delaware  City,  Del.,  11 
January  1903,  was  appointed  midshipman  13  July  1922  and 
commissioned  ensign  on  3 June  1926.  Having  served  in  vari- 
ous ships  including  Idaho,  Utah,  Simpson  (on  the  Asiatic 
Station),  and  Omaha,  he  assumed  command  of  Cowell,  on  17 
June  1940.  Detached  on  23  September,  he  briefly  commanded 
Claxton  and  on  31  October  assumed  command  of  Dickerson 
(DD-157).  Commissioned  lieutenant  commander  on  1 Janu- 
ary 1941,  he  commanded  Dickerson  on  Neutrality  Patrol  and, 
after  December  1941,  on  coastal  patrol  and  Icelandic  convoy 
escort  duty  until  19  March  1942.  On  that  date,  Dickerson,  en 
route  to  Norfolk,  was  fired  on  by  a nervous  merchantman, 
SS  Liberator.  Liberator’s  shells  hit  the  destroyer’s  charthouse, 
killing  Lt.  Comdr.  Reybold  and  three  others. 


DE-275,  an  Evarts- class  destroyer  escort  laid  down  as 
Reybold  by  the  Navy  Yard,  Boston,  Mass.,  on  20  May  1943 
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USS  Rexburg  (PCER-855)  as  an  experimental  ship,  armament  removed  and  a heavy  boom  installed  at  her  stern  to  handle  equip- 
ment for  underwater  sound  experiments. 


was  launched  as  Goodall  on  8 July  1943  and  transferred  on 
loan  to  the  United  Kingdom  4 October  1943.  As  Goodall,  a 
“Captain”-class  frigate,  she  served  the  Royal  Navy  on  escort 
of  convoy  duty  until  torpedoed  and  sunk  on  29  April  1945. 

I 

(DE-177:  dp.  1,900  (f.);  1.  306';  b.  36'10";  dr.  11'8";  s.  21  k.; 
cpl.  208;  a.  3 3",  2 40mm.,  8 20mm.,  3 21"  tt.,  2 dct.,  8 
dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.) ; cl.  Cannon) 

DE-177  was  laid  down  on  3 May  1943  by  the  Federal 
Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co.,  Port  Newark,  N.J.,  launched 
as  Reybold  (DE-177)  on  22  August  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
John  K.  Reybold,  widow  of  Lt.  Comdr.  John  K.  Reybold; 
and  commissioned  on  29  September  1943,  Lt.  Comdr.  A.  B. 
Bradley,  Jr.,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  Bermuda,  Reybold  operated 
briefly  under  ComSubLant,  then  completed  an  escort  run 
from  Rhode  Island  to  the  Canal  Zone.  She  then  steamed  to 
Norfolk  before  the  end  of  1943  and,  on  2 January  1944,  she 
sailed  south  to  join  the  4th  Fleet.  On  the  15th,  she  arrived  at 
Recife,  Brazil,  whence  she  escorted  ships  to  Trinidad  and 
back  until  July,  interrupting  that  duty  only  for  air/sea  rescue 
operations  at  the  end  of  May.  In  July,  she  guarded  the  sealanes 
between  Brazil  and  Gibraltar,  anchoring  off  the  latter  13-15 
July  and  returning  to  Recife  on  the  23d  to  prepare  for  transfer 
to  the  Brazilian  Navy. 

Shifting  to  Natal  on  9 August,  Reybold  was  decommissioned 
and  transferred  under  the  terms  of  lend-lease  to  Brazil  on  15 
August  1944.  Renamed  Bauru,  she  continued  operations 
under  that  name  throughout  the  remainder  of  World  War  II 
and  the  1940’s.  She  was  returned  to  the  custody  of  the  United 
States  and  transferred,  permanently,  under  the  terms  of  the 
military  defense  aid  program,  to  Brazil  on  30  June  1953. 
Since  that  time,  she  has  served  the  Brazilian  Navv  as  Bauru 
(D-18). 


Reyner  and  Son 

(S P-869 : t.  29;  1.  64';  b.  14';  dr.  3';  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  7) 

Reyner  and  Son  (SP-869),  a motor  vessel  used  for  light 
freight  service  prior  to  American  entry  into  World  War  I, 
was  built  in  1916  by  W.  F.  Dunn,  Portsmouth,  Va.;  pur- 
chased by  the  Navy  in  January  1918  from  J.  Reyner  & Son, 
Newport  News,  Va.;  and  placed  in  service  on  11  January 
1918.  On  the  Navy  list  for  little  over  a year  and  a half,  Reynor 
and  Son  operated  solely  in  the  5th  Naval  District.  Her  name 
was  struck  from  the  list  in  August  1919. 


Reynolds 

Dudley  Louis  Reynolds,  born  at  Blair,  Nebr.,  20  November 
1910,  enlisted  in  the  Navy  on  4 January  1928.  Warranted 
Machinist  from  18  February  1938,  he  was  commissioned 
ensign  on  23  July  1942.  He  served  briefly  in  Saratoga  (Febru- 
ary and  March  1938),  then  reported  for  duty  in  Pensacola. 
Ensign  Reynolds  was  killed  on  board  Pensacola  during  action 
against  the  Japanese  in  the  Battle  of  Tassafaronga,  Solomon 
Islands,  on  30  November  1942. 


DE-91,  originally  assigned  the  name  Reynolds,  was  desig- 
nated for  transfer  to  the  United  Kingdom  on  10  June  1943; 
laid  down  on  10  October  1943  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Ship- 
yard, Hingham,  Mass.;  launched  on  14  October  1943;  and  de- 
livered to  and  commissioned  in  the  Royal  Navy  as  H.M.S. 
Halsted  on  3 November  1943.  Subsequently  damaged,  she  was 
cannibalized  for  spares  in  late  1944  and  was  scrapped  in  1948 
by  the  R.  V.  Holland  Shipbreaking  Yard. 
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I 

(DE-42 : dp.  1,140;  1.  289'5";  b.  35'1";  dr.  ll'lO";  s.  21  k.; 
cpl.  156;  a.  3 3",  4 1.1",  9 20mm.,  2 dct.,  8 dcp., 

1 dcp  (hh.);  cl.  Evarts ) 

DE-42,  originally  assigned  to  the  United  Kingdom,  was 
laid  down  on  12  January  1943  as  BDE-42  by  the  Puget 
Sound  Navy  Yard,  Bremerton,  Wash.;  redesignated  DE-42 
on  16  June  1943;  named  Reynolds  on  23  June  1943;  launched 
on  1 August  1943;  and  christened  by  Mrs.  D.  L.  Reynolds, 
widow  of  Ensign  Reynolds,  and  commissioned  on  1 November 
1943,  Lt.  Cmdr.  Edward  P.  Adams  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  southern  California,  Reynolds  de- 
parted the  west  coast  13  January  1944  and  steamed  to  Pearl 
Harbor.  Further  training  - followed  and  on  27  January  she 
sailed  west  in  the  screen  of  White  Plains  (CVE-66)  then  ferry- 
ing replacement  aircraft  to  forward  areas.  Arriving  at  Majuro 
on  4 February,  she  accompanied  White  Plains  to  Kwajalein, 
then  back  to'  Majuro,  whence  they  steamed  via  Makin  to 
Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  on  23  February.  Reynolds  then  operated 
under  Commander,  Submarine  Training  Force,  into  May  and, 
after  conducting  an  ASW  demonstration  for  Australian  ob- 
servers, she  resumed  oceanic  escort  duties  with  a run  to 
Eniwetok.  Arriving  20  June,  she  joined  TG  12.2,  a hunter- 
killer  group,  and  on  28  July  assisted  Wyman  (DE-38)  in 
sinking  1-55. 

Detached  from  hunter-killer  duty  9 August,  Reynolds  re- 
turned to  Pearl  Harbor.  Departing  again  on  20  August  as  a 
unit  of  TU  31.4.4,  the  Western  Garrison  Force  for  the  Palau 
operation,  she  arrived  at  Kossol  Passage  on  20  September  and, 
until  5 October,  remained  in  the  area,  patrolling  the  northern 
entrance  to  the  passage.  Between  5 October  and  14  November, 
she  escorted  ships  between  Manus  and  Purvis  Bay,  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Ulithi  where  she  joined  TG  30.8  on  the  17th.  Operat- 
ing primarily  with  that  group  for  the  remainder  of  the  war, 
she  screened' the  auxiliaries  as  they  replenished  the  task  groups 
of  TF  38/58  off  the  Philippines,  Formosa,  Iwo  Jima,  and 
Okinawa. 

After  the  cessation  of  Pacific  hostilities,  Reynolds  continued 
to  screen  the  logistic  ships.  Detached  on  4 September  she  pro- 
ceeded to  Tokyo  Bay.  There  until  the  7th,  she  screened  re- 
fueling operations  for  TF  16,  then  steamed  via  Ulithi  for  the 
United  States  and  inactivation.  Arriving  at  San  Francisco  in 
mid-October,  Reynolds  decommissioned  at  Mare  Island  on 
5 December  1945.  Struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  19  December 
1945,  she  was  sold  and  delivered  to  Mr.  John  L.  Key,  San 
Francisco,  on  28  April  1947. 

Reynolds  (DE-42)  earned  eight  battle  stars  during  World 
War  II. 

Rhea 


A nonflying  bird, 
South  America. 


a member  of  the  ostrich  family,  found  in 

I 


(AMc-58:  dp.  340;  1.  98'6";  b.  24';  dr.  11';  s.  10  k.;  cl.  Rhea) 

The  first  Rhea  (AMc-58)  was  laid  down  as  a wooden  purse- 
seiner,  Hull  No.  250,  by  the  Martinolich  Shipbuilding  Co.; 
purchased  on  the  ways  by  the  Navy  31  December  1940  and 
designated  AMc-58;  named  Rhea,  5 March  1941;  launched 
9 August  1941;  sponsored  by  Miss  Marjorie  Strong;  and 
placed  in  service  15  October  1941. 

Fitted  out  at  San  Diego,  Rhea,  equipped  with  acoustical, 
magnetic,  and  “0”-type  gear,  remained  on  the  west  coast,  at 
San  Francisco,  until  she  sailed  west  in  early  March  1942  to 
assume  duties  in  the  14th  Naval  District.  Arriving  at  Pearl 
Harbor  11  March,  she  operated  in  Hawaiian  waters  until  she 
returned  to  San  Diego  after  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Placed 
out  of  service  22  January  1946,  she  was  struck  from  the  Navy 
list  7 February  1946;  released  to  the  Maritime  Commission 
30  December  1947;  and,  subsequently,  sold  to  Demiter  J. 
Callian. 

II 


(YMS-299:  dp.  380  (f.);  1.  136';  b.  24'6";  dr.  10';  s.  13  k.; 
cpl.  29;  a.  1 40mm.,  2 20mm.,  2 dct.,  2 dcp.;  cl.  YMS-135) 

The  second  Rhea  was  laid  down  as  YMS-299  by  William  F. 
Stone  & Sons  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif.,  5 June  1942;  launched 


14  November  1942;  and  commissioned  7 April  1943;  Lt.  E.  H. 
Gentry  in  command. 

Following  shakedown,  YMS-299,  a wooden  hulled  mine- 
sweeper, sailed  west  to  Hawaii  where  she  operated  under  Com- 
mander, Hawaiian  Sea  Frontier,  until  December  1943.  Then 
proceeding  further  across  the  Pacific,  she  steamed  to  Makin 
where,  on  20  December,  she  was  damaged  while  sweeping  the 
approaches  to  Butaritari.  Ordered  first  to  Tarawa,  then  to 
Funafuti  for  repairs,  she  returned  to  Makin  toward  the  end  of 
February.  In  April  she  shifted  to  Kwajalein,  thence  to  Majuro 
in  May.  Through  the  summer,  she  conducted  ASW  patrols  and 
provided  escort  services  in  the  Marshalls  and,  in  early  Oc- 
tober, returned  to  the  Gilberts  en  route  to  Pearl  Harbor  and 
an  overhaul. 

Heading  west  again  in  late  February  1945,  YMS-299  ar- 
rived off  Okinawa  1 April.  An  element  of  TU  52.7.2,  she  re- 
mained in  the  area  until  July,  sweeping  the  approaches  to  the 
Hagushi  beaches,  to  the  Kerama  Retto  anchorage,  and  to 
Buckner  Bay.  Then  sailing  south,  she  performed  sweeping  and 
patrol  operations  in  the  Philippines.  In  September  she  de- 
parted Tacloban,  arriving  off  Okinawa  on  the  5th.  She  then 
commenced  sweeping  operations  in  the  East  China  Sea, 
amongst  the  Ryukyus  and  off  the  southern  Japanese  home 
islands.  In  November  she  shifted  her  base  to  Sasebo  and  in 
early  February  1946  to  Pusan,  Korea.  Returning  to  Japan  at 
midmonth,  she  got  underway  for  Saipan  on  the  24th  and  from 
there  continued  eastward  and  arrived  at  San  Francisco  15 
April. 

YMS-299  remained  at  San  Francisco  until  27  May  1946 
when  she  got  underway  for  the  east  coast  and  Naval  Reserve 
training  duty  with  the  4th  Naval  District.  Arriving  at  Phila- 
delphia 24  July,  she  was  converted  to  a training  ship  and  on 
6 March  1947  was  placed  in  service  in  reserve.  On  2 April  she 
shifted  to  Camden,  N.J.,  to  take  up  her  training  duties. 
Named  Rhea  and  reclassified  AMS-52,  1 September  1947,  she 
trained  naval  reservists  of  the  4th  Naval  District  until 
ordered  recommissioned  15  November  1950.  Extensive  over- 
haul followed  and  Rhea  was  again  equipped  as  a minesweeper. 

Detached  from  the  4th  Naval  District  in  June  1952,  Rhea 
headed  south  to  her  new  homeport,  Charleston,  S.C.  Assigned 
in  turn  to  MinDivs  44,  45,  and  46,  she  conducted  local  exer- 
cises off  the  southeastern  seaboard  and  participated  in  training 
operations  in  the  Caribbean  until  she  was  assigned  schoolship 
duties  for  the  Mine  Warfare  School  at  Yorktown,  Va.,  in 
January  1955.  Reclassified  MSCO-52  in  February,  she  con- 
tinued schoolship  duties  until  April  1956,  then  resumed  opera- 
tions out  of  Charleston.  In  late  October  1957  Rhea  departed 
Charleston  and  steamed  north  to  New  London. 

Arriving  on  the  31st,  she  was  placed  in  reserve  1 November 
and  decommissioned  23  December.  She  remained  in  the  Re- 
serve Fleet  until  struck  from  the  Navy  list  1 November  1959 
and  sold  to  the  Ships,  Engines  & Equipment  Co.,  in  June 
1960. 

YMS-299  earned  three  battle  stars  during  World  War  II. 

Rhebal 

(SP-1195:  t.  157;  1.  52'4";  b.  10'2";  dr.  2'6";  s.  16  k.; 
a.  1 1-pdr.,  1 mg.) 

Rhebal  (SP-1195),  a motorboat  built  in  1917  by  the  Great 
Lakes  Boat  Building  Corp.,  Milwaukee,  Wise.,  was  acquired 
by  the  Navy  15  August  1917  on  free  lease  from  her  owners, 
A.  R.  Meyer  and  W.  K.  Hill  of  Boston,  Mass.  Placed  in 
service  24  August,  Rhebal  served  on  section  patrol  in  the  2d 
Naval  District  through  World  War  I and  was  returned  to  her 
owner  in  March  1919. 


Rhind 

Alexander  Colden  Rhind,  born  in  New  York  City  31  Oc- 
tober 1821,  was  appointed  midshipman,  3 September  1838. 
He  served  with  the  Home  Squadron  off  the  coast  of  Mexico 
and  with  both  the  South  and  North  Atlantic  Blockading 
Squadrons  during  the  Civil  War.  He  was  ordered  to  command 
Crusader,  14  December  1861;  and,  while  commanding  her, 
earned  the  thanks  of  Congress  for  the  capture  and  destruction 
of  Confederate  works  commanding  the  South  Edisto,  Dawho, 
and  Pon-Pon  Rivers,  in  April  1862.  A year  later,  he  partici- 
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pated  in  the  attacks  on  Charleston’s  defenses  as  commanding 
officer  of  Keokuk.  During  the  attack  on  7 April  1863,  Keokxik 
was  struck  90  times,  suffering  19  holes  at  or  near  her  waterline. 
Retiring,  she  was  kept  afloat  until  the  following  morning,  by 
which  time  the  crew  had  been  taken  off.  Later,  after  command- 
ing Paul  Jones  and  Wabash,  he  assumed  command  of  Agawam, 
North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron,  23  October  1863,  and 
earned  praise  from  Rear  Adm.  Samuel  Lee  for  the  “gallantry 
and  endurance  displayed”  by  himself  and  his  crew  during  an 
engagement  with  three  batteries  at  Deep  Bottom,  13  August 
1864.  In  December  1864  he  was  detailed  to  command  the 
powder  boat  Louisiana,  which  was  towed  by  Wilderness  to  a 
point  250  yards  off  Fort  Fisher.  There  Commander  Rhind  and 
his  crew  set  the  fuzes  and  started  a fire  before  escaping  to 
Wilderness.  The  blast  from  the  explosion,  although  loud,  did 
little  damage  and  2 days  later  Rhind  returned  to  close  proxim- 
ity to  the  fort  to  plant  a marker  buoy  as  near  to  the  fort  as 
possible  to  allow  the  fleet  to  bombard  Fort  Fisher  at  close 
range.  For  his  feats  he  was  commended  by  Admiral  Porter 
and  recommended  for  promotion.  Rear  Admiral  Rhind  died 
at  New  York,  8 November  1897. 

(DD-404:  dp.  2,350  (f.) ; 1.  341'3";  b.  35'5";  dr.  14'4";  s.  34  k.; 
cpl.  184;  a.  4 5",  16  21"  tt. ; cl.  Benham ) 

Rhind  (DD-404)  was  laid  down  22  September  1937  at  the 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard;  launched  28  July  1938;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Camp;  and  commissioned  10  November 
1939,  Comdr.  G.  R.  Cooper  in  command. 

Following  an  extended  shakedown  cruise  to  Brazil  and  post- 
shakedown  availability,  Rhind  steamed  south  again  and  from 
5 July  to  19  December  1940  conducted  exercises  in  the  Carib- 
bean and  patrolled  off  Martinique.  Employed  as  carrier  escort 
and  engaged  in  fleet  exercises  during  the  first  half  of  1941, 
she  joined  TF  1 in  June  and  through  the  summer  steamed  in 
the  North  Atlantic  shipping  lanes  on  Neutrality  Patrol.  In 
August  she  escorted  Augusta,  with  President  Roosevelt  em- 
barked, to  Newfoundland  for  the  Atlantic  Charter  conferences. 
Then,  at  their  conclusion,  she  escorted  H.M.S.  Prince  of  Wales, 
carrying  Prime  Minister  Churchill,  to  Iceland.  On  17  August 
she  returned  to  patrol  duty  off  the  Newfoundland  coast. 

Detached  in  October,  Rhind  escorted  Yorktown  from  mid- 
ocean to  Halifax  in  early  November,  then  joined  a Halifax- 
Capetown  convoy  as  escort.  Off  Southwest  Africa  27  No- 
vember, she  was  detailed  to  escort  Ranger  to  Trinidad.  They 
arrived  3 December.  Four  days  later  the  United  States  entered 
World  War  II. 

Rhind  then  steamed  north  to  patrol  the  waters  off  Bermuda. 
In  February  1942,  she  shifted  further  north  and  through  March 
escorted  Icelandic  convoys.  In  April  she  shepherded  a convoy 
to  the  Canal  Zone  and  on  the  23d,  while  en  route  back  to 
New  York,  conducted  her  first  depth  charge  attack  on  a 
German  submarine.  The  U-boat  had  shelled  a Norwegian 
merchantman  off  New  Jersey.  Arriving  at  New  York  the 
same  day,  she  departed  again  on  the  30th  to  escort  convoy 
AT-15  to  Iceland.  There,  on  15  May,  she  joined  TF  99  and 
for  the  next  3 months  operated  with  that,  force  and  the  British 
Home  Fleet  in  hunting  German  units  operating  out  of  Norway 
to  intercept  convoys  to  Murmansk  and  Arkhangel. 

Rhind  returned  to  the  United  States  in  July.  In  August  she 
escorted  coastal  convoys  between  Boston  and  Argentia,  then 
turned  south  to  conduct  ASW  operations  off  the  south- 
eastern coast  and  in  the  Caribbean.  Exercises  in  the  Casco 
Bay  area  followed  in  early  October  and  on  the  24th  she  got 
underway  for  North  Africa.  Screening  Massachusetts  en  route, 
she  arrived  off  the  Moroccan  coast  on  the  night  of  7 November. 
On  the  8th  she  shelled  Vichy  vessels  attempting  to  repel  the 
Allied  invasion  of  North  Africa  and  blasted  shore  batteries. 
Through  the  12th,  she  supported  the  troops  ashore  and 
screened  larger  ships  in  the  Fedhala-Casablanca  area.  Back  at 
Hampton  Roads  20  November,  the  destroyer  resumed  escort 
duty  and  into  the  new  year,  1943,  guarded  convoys  to  North 
Africa.  On  28  April  she  returned  to  New  York  with  convoy 
GUS-6,  which  had  departed,  as  UGS-6,  4 March  and  had  lost 
five  merchantmen  to  a wolfpack  between  the  13th  and  17th. 
On  10  May,  Rhind  departed  New  York  again  for  North 
Africa,  escorting  a troopship  convoy,  and  arrived  at  Algiers 
2 June.  For  the  next  month  she  conducted  ASW  patrols  and 
escorted  ships  along  the  North  African  coast. 

On  10  July  the  invasion  of  Sicily  began.  On  the  14th  Rhind 


arrived  off  the  coast,  in  the  screen  of  a reinforcement  convoy, 
and  joined  the  antiaircraft  defense  and  fire-support  group. 
Through  the  20th  she  patrolled  off  Gela,  then  shifted  to 
Palermo.  After  screening  the  mine  and  patrol  craft  which 
cleared  the  harbor,  she  remained  on  antiaircraft  station.  On  the 
26th,  as  she  stood  by  the  heavily  damaged  Mayrant  (DD-402) 
taking  off  wounded  and  assisting  iq  salvage  work,  she  sus- 
tained several  casualties  and  some  damage  to  her  hull  from  a 
near  miss  delivered  by  a Junkers  88.  Through  2 August  she 
continued  to  patrol  off  Palermo,  then  on  the  3d,  commenced 
offensive  sweeps  near  Messina,  sinking  an  E boat  on  the 
first  day,  and  supported  “leap  frog”  landings  along  the  coast. 

Caught  in  another  air  raid  on  the  22d,  Rhind  gained  a brief 
respite  at  Oran,  but  suffered  further  near  misses  while  escort- 
ing a convoy  to  Bizerte  through  September.  At  Bizerte  on  the 
6th,  she  fought  off  another  raid,  an  attempt  to  disrupt  the 
forces  staging  for  the  invasion  at  Salerno.  On  the  9th,  the 
destroyer  arrived  in  the  Gulf  of  Salerno  and  continued  her  war 
with  the  Luftwaffe.  On  the  11th  she  got  underway  for  Oran, 
whence,  for  the  next  month  and  a half,  Rhind  escorted  rein- 
forcements to  Italy.  In  November  she  sailed  for  New  York  and, 
after  guarding  two  New  York  to  United  Kingdom  convoys, 
shifted  to  coastwise  and  Caribbean  escort  duty  interspersed 
with  offensive  ASW  activities.  On  26  July  1944  she  resumed 
transatlantic  convoy  duty  with  a run  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
A convoy  to  Naples  followed  in  late  September  and,  in  No- 
vember and  December,  she  screened  carrier  Shangri  La 
(CV-38)  on  her  shakedown  cruise. 

Between  January  and  March  1945  Rhind  continued  coastal 
and  Caribbean  escort  duty.  Then  after  another  run  to  Britain, 
23  March  to  18  April,  she  prepared  for  transfer  to  the  Pacific 
Theater.  Sailing  5 May,  she  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  the 
30th;  and,  after  exercises  there,  steamed  westward  in  the 
screen  of  carriers  Lexington  (CV-16),  Hancock  (CV-19),  and 
Cowpens  (CVL-25).  On  20  June,  the  carriers  launched  strikes 
against  Wake.  Then,  minus  Cowpens  and  an  escort,  the  force 
continued  on  to  Leyte,  arriving  26  June.  From  Leyte,  Rhind 
steamed  to  Ulithi,  whence  she  escorted  cargo  and  troop  ships 
to  Okinawa  and  conducted  ASW  patrols  in  the  Carolines. 
Shifted  to  Saipan  in  August,  she  escorted  another  convoy  to 
Okinawa  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  then  on  2 September 
steamed  to  Pagan  Island  where  Commodore  Vernon  F.  Grant 
accepted  the  surrender  of  the  Japanese  garrisoned  there. 

Returning  to  Saipan  the  same  day,  Rhind  accompanied 
landing  craft  to  Marcus  Island.  Then,  on  the  16th,  headed 
north  for  Iwo  Jima,  whence  she  patrolled  on  air/sea  rescue 
station  until  2 November.  She  returned  to  Saipan  on  the  4th 
and  operated  in  the  Marianas  until  mid-December  when  she 
got  underway  for  the  United  States.  Arriving  at  San  Diego 
30  December,  she  was  stripped  and  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor 
and  prepared  for  experimental  testing.  On  15  May  she  joined 
Joint  Task  Force  1 for  operation  “Crossroads,”  the  atomic  test 
series  scheduled  to  be  detonated  at  Bikini  in  July.  Surviving 
the  tests  on  1 and  25  July,  but  highly  contaminated,  Rhind 
was  decommissioned  26  August  1946  and  moved  to  Kwajalein 
where,  after  radiological  clearance  had  been  given  and  fur- 
ther examinations  had  been  made,  she  was  sunk,  22  March 
1948.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  5 April  1948. 

Rhind  earned  four  battle  stars  during  World  War  II. 

Rhode  Island 

One  of  the  original  13  states,  Rhode  Island  owes  its  name 
to  the  Dutch  navigator,  Adrian  Block,  who  on  first  sighting  it 
in  1614  called  it  Roade  Eylant  (Dutch  for  Red  Island)  because 
of  the  red  clay  on  its  shores. 

I 

(SwStr:  1. 1,517;  1. 236'6";  b.  36'8";  dr.  15';dph.  18'5";s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  257;  a.  4 32-pdrs.) 

The  first  Rhode  Island,  a wooden,  side-wheel  steamer,  was 
built  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  in  1860  by  Lupton  & McDermut  as 
John  P.  King-,  burned  and  rebuilt  and  renamed  Eagle  in  1861 
before  being  purchased  by  the  Navy  on  27  June  1861  from 
Spofford,  Tileston  & Co.,  at  New  York;  renamed  Rhode  Island ; 
and  commissioned  at  New  York  Navy  Yard  29  July  1861, 
Comdr.  Stephen  D.  Trenchard  in  command. 

During  the  Civil  War  Rhode  Island  was  employed  as  a 
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supply  ship,  visiting  various  ports  and  ships  with  mail,  pay- 
masters officers  stores,  medicine,  and  other  supplies.  She  de- 
parted New  York  on  her  first  cruise  31  July  1861,  returning 
on  2 September.  While  cruising  off  Galveston,  Tex.,  Rhode 
Island  captured  the  schooner  Venus  attempting  to  run  the 
blockade  with  a cargo  of  lead,  copper,  tin,  and  wood.  During 
the  remainder  of  1861  and  1862  Rhode  Island  continued  her 
essential  support  duties.  Departing  Philadelphia  5 February 
1862,  she  supplied  98  vessels  with  various  stores  before  return- 
ing to  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  on  18  March;  on  another  trip 
from  5 April  to  20  May  1862  she  supplied  118  vesesls. 

Assigned  to  support  the  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron  from  17 
April  1862,  Rhode  Island  chased  and  forced  ashore  the  British 
schooner  Richard  O’Bryan  near  San  Luis  Pass  on  4 July  1862. 
Returning  to  the  north,  Rhode  Island’s  next  duties  were  towing 
the  low-freeboard  monitors  Monitor,  Passaic,  Montauk,  and 
Weehawken  south  from  Hampton  Roads  to  Beaufort,  N.C.,  or 
Port  Royal,  S.C.  On  29  December  1862  Rhode  Island  de- 
parted Hampton  Roads  with  the  famous  Monitor  in  tow  and 
the  Passaic  in  company.  As  the  ships  rounded  Cape  Hatteras 
on  the  evening  of  30  December,  they  encountered  a heavy 
storm.  Monitor’s  pumps  were  unable  to  control  flooding 
caused  by  underwater  leaks  so  that  the  order  to  abandon  ship 
had  to  be  given.  Before  Monitor’s  crew  could  be  completely 
transferred  to  Rhode  Island,  the  ironclad  sank,  taking  four 
officers  and  12  enlisted  men  with  her.  Rhode  Island  endeavored 
to  remain  as  near  as  possible  to  the  position  in  which  M onitor 
sank  so  as  to  fix  the  location,  some  20  miles  south,  southwest  of 
Cape  Hatteras  and  to  await  daylight  to  search  for  a missing 
small  boat. 

On  29  January  1863  Rhode  Island  was  ordered  to  the  West 
Indies  to  join  in  the  search  for  the  Confederate  steamers  Oreto 
and  Alabama.  Unable  to  help  locate  the  Confederate  warships, 
she  did  succeed  in  driving  the  blockade  runner  Margaret  and 
Jessie  ashore  at  Stirrup  Cay  on  30  May.  Continuing  her  cruis- 
ing on  the  Atlantic  coast,  Rhode  Island  achieved  a fourth 
victory  on  16  August  when  she  captured  the  British  blockade 
runner  Cronstadt  north  of  Man  of  War  Bay,  Abaco,  Bahamas 
with  a cargo  of  cotton,  turpentine,  and  tobacco. 

With  defective  boilers  requiring  repair,  Rhode  Island  entered 
Boston  Navy  Yard  28  March  1864  for  overhaul  and  was  de- 
commissioned there  21  April.  Extensive  alterations  were  made, 
transforming  Rhode  Island  into  an  auxiliary  cruiser  mounting 
one  11-inch  gun,  eight  8-inch  guns,  one  30-pdr.  Parrott  rifle, 
and  1 12-pdr.  rifle.  Ordered  to  tow  the  monitor  Monadnock 


from  Boston  to  New  York  on  26  September  1864,  Rhode 
Island  recommissioned  3 October  1864  and  joined  the  North 
Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  soon  afterward. 

Employed  in  cruising  along  Confederate-controlled  coasts, 
Rhode  Island’s  duty  was  highlighted  by  the  capture  of  the 
British  blockade  runner  Vixen  on  1 December  1864.  Sailing 
from  Hampton  Roads  11  December  with  the  monitor  Canoni- 
cus  in  tow,  Rhode  Island  joined  the  squadron  attacking  Fort 
Fisher,  taking  part  in  the  first  assault  on  24  December  and 
the  second,  successful  attempt  of  13-15  January  1865. 

Ordered  to  tow  the  monitor  Saugus  from  Federal  Point, 
N.C.,  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  16  January  1865,  Rhode  Island  sub- 
sequently cruised  in  company  with  the  seagoing  monitor 
Dictator  in  March.  In  May  Rhode  Island  made  a cruise  to 
Mobile,  Ala.,  returning  to  Hampton  Roads  on  22  May. 

Maintained  in  commission  in  the  years  immediately  follow- 
ing the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  Rhode  Island’s  first  duty  was  to 
help  bring  the  formidable  former  Confederate  armored  ram 
Stonewall  to  the  United  States.  Departing  21  October  for 
Havana  in  company  with  Hornet,  Rhode  Island  returned  with 
the  French-built  Stonewall  on  23  November. 

Throughout  1866,  Rhode  Island  continued  to  cruise  in  the 
Atlantic  and  West  Indies,  from  April  1866  flying  the  flag  of 
Rear  Adm.  James  S.  Palmer.  Calling  once  at  Halifax  in  1867 
before  being  decommissioned,  Rhode  Island  was  sold  to  G.  W. 
Quintard  on  1 October  1867.  Redocumented  Charleston  on 
8 November  1867,  the  side  wheeler  remained  in  merchant 
service  until  abandoned  in  1885. 

II 

(BB-17:  dp.  14,948  (n.);  1.  441 '8";  b.  76'3";  dr.  23'9";  s.  19  k.; 

cpl.  812;  a.  4 12",  8 8",  12  6",  12  3",  12  3-pdr.,  4 21"  tt.; 
cl.  Virginia ) 

The  second  Rhode  Island  was  launched  17  May  1904  by 
Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  F.  C.  Dumaine;  and  commissioned  19  February  1906, 
Capt.  Perry  Garst  in  command. 

Rhode  Island  underwent  extensive  shakedown  and  accept- 
ance trials  on  the  U.S.  east  coast  between  Hampton  Roads  and 
Boston  before  being  assigned  to  Division  2,  Squadron  1,  At- 
lantic Fleet  1 January  1907.  The  battleship  departed  Hampton 
Roads  9 March  1907  for  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  to  partici- 
pate in  gunnery  practice  and  squadron  operations  evolutions. 


USS  Rhode  Island  (Battleship  No.  17)  in  1907,  in  the  white-and-buff  finish  she  was  to  wear  during  her  voyage  with  the  “Great 
White  Fleet.”  Some  of  her  crew’s  laundry  is  hung  to  dry  on  lines  rigged  over  the  forecastle.  One  of  the  five  ships  of  the 
Virginia  (BB  13)  class,  Rhode  Island  mounts  four  12-inch  guns  in  twin  turrets  forward  and  aft.  Mounted  directly  on  top 
of  each  of  these  turrets  is  a smaller  turret  carrying  a pair  of  8-inch  guns.  Two  more  8-inch  turrets  are  amidships,  one  to  either 
beam.  Moored  alongside  is  one  of  the  ship’s  steam-powered  boats,  while  an  oar-propelled  “pulling  boat”  passes  close  along- 
side. A third  boat,  on  the  main  deck  near  Turret  II,  has  its  sails  unfurled. 
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She  then  returned  north  to  cruise  between  Hampton  Roads 
and  Cape  Cod  Bay. 

Arriving  in  Hampton  Roads  8 December  1907,  Rhode  Island 
joined  15  other  battleships,  a torpedo  boat  squadron,  and 
transports,  for  the  great  fleet  review  which  began  the  cruise  of 
the  Atlantic  Fleet  to  the  west  coast  and  around  the  world. 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  reviewed  the  “Great  White 
Fleet”  16  December  and  sent  it  on  the  first  leg  of  the  long 
voyage.  Rhode  Island  called  at  Trinidad,  British  West  Indies, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Punta  Arenas,  Callao,  and  Magdalena  Bay 
before  arriving  at  San  Diego,  Calif.,  14  April  1908. 

The  fleet  remained  on  the  west  coast  into  July,  Rhode 
Island  steaming  north  to  visit  the  Puget  Sound  area  during 
June.  The  entire  fleet  departed  San  Francisco  7 July  1908  for 
Honolulu,  Auckland,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Manila,  arriv- 
ing in  the  Philippines  2 October.  From  Manila  Rhode  Island 
made  for  Yokohama,  Japan,  returning  to  Olongapo,  Philippine 
Islands,  at  the  end  of  October.  Departing  Cavite  1 December, 
Rhode  Island  visited  Colombo,  Suez,  Marseille,  and  Gibraltar 
before  returning  to  Hampton  Roads  22  February  1909. 

Subsequently  entering  New  York  Navy  Yard  for  overhaul, 
Rhode  Island  was  reassigned  8 March  1909  to  Division  3, 
Squadron  1.  She  continued  to  serve  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet 
into  1910,  participating  in  exercises  including  deployment 
southward  to  the  Caribbean  during  February  1910.  Assigned 
20  October  1910  to  Division  4,  Squadron  1,  Rhode  Island 
and  other  fleet  units  were  reviewed  2 November  at  Boston  by 
President  Taft  prior  to  their  departure  for  European  waters. 
In  an  elaborate  battle  and  scouting  problem,  the  fleet  con- 
tinued its  training,  Rhode  Island  subsequently  visiting  Graves- 
end, England,  before  returning  to  Guantanamo  Bay  13  Janu- 
ary 1911. 

Rhode  Island  continued  her  duties  attached  to  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  up  to  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe  in  1914.  She  cruised 
southward  to  Key  West,  Havana,  and  Guantanamo  Bay  dur- 
ing June  and  July  1912  but  otherwise  remained  on  the  east 
coast  operating  between  Hampton  Roads  and  Rockland, 
Maine.  Reassigned  to  Division  3,  Squadron  1,  Atlantic  Fleet, 
Rhode  Island  became  division  flagship  17  July  1912.  She 
transferred  the  division  flag  to  New  Jersey  1 August  in  the 
periodic  rotation  of  additional  flag  duties  among  units  of  her 
division. 

The  Commander,  Division  3,  Squadron  1,  transferred  his 
flag  from  Virginia  to  Rhode  Island  28  June  1913  and  remained 
on  board  until  18  January  1914.  At  the  end  of  1913,  Rhode 
Island  cruised  off  the  Mexican  coast  to  protect  citizens  and 
property  threatened  by  deteriorating  political  developments 
ashore.  Arriving  off  Vera  Cruz  4 November  1913,  Rhode  Island 
operated  off  Tampico  and  Tuxpan  into  February  1914.  After 
2 weeks  at  Guantanamo  Bay  the  battleship  returned  northward 
to  Virginia  waters. 

Rhode  Island  kept  up  her  continuous  schedule  of  annual 
docking  and  overhaul,  gunnery  practice,  and  squadron 
maneuvers  well  into  1916.  She  remained  off  the  U.S.  eastern 
seaboard  but  occasionally  steamed  into  more  southerly  waters ; 
she  called  at  Caribbean  ports  during  October  1914  to  March 
1915  and  January  to  February  1916.  Rhode  Island  undertook 
additional  duty  as  flagship,  Division  4,  Squadron  1,  from  19 
December  1914  until  20  January  1915. 

Placed  in  reduced  commission  in  reserve  15  May  1916  at 
Boston  Navy  Yard,  Rhode  Island  was  detached  from  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  the  following  day.  The  battleship  flew  the  flag 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Reserve  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet, 
from  24  June  1916  to  28  September. 

Returned  to  full  commission  27  March  1917  at  Hampton 
Roads,  Rhode  Island  broke  the  flag  of  the  Commander,  Battle- 
ship Division  3,  Atlantic  Fleet,  3 May  1917  shortly  after  the 
United  States  entered  World  War  I.  Undertaking  vigorous 
gunnery  practice  and  emergency  drills  to  reach  combat  readi- 
ness, Rhode  Island  was  assigned  antisubmarine  patrol  duty  off 
Tangier  Island,  Md.  Based  at  Hampton  Roads  into  1918, 
Rhode  Island  was  transferred  to  Battleship  Division  2 during 
April.  Remaining  ready  for  overseas  deployment,  Rhode  Island 
undertook  special  torpedo  proving  trials  during  June  1918. 

Upon  the  war’s  end  in  November  1918,  Rhode  Island  was 
ordered  to  assist  returning  U.S.  troops  from  France.  Fitted 
with  hundreds  of  extra  bunks,  the  battleship  made  five  round- 
trip  voyages  across  the  Atlantic  between  18  December  1918 
and  4 July  1919.  In  all  she  transported  over  5,000  men  from 
Brest,  France,  to  Hampton  Roads  and  Boston. 


Designated  flagship  of  Battleship  Squadron  1,  Pacific  Fleet, 
17  July  1919  at  Boston,  Rhode  Island  departed  Boston  Navy 
Yard  24  July  for  Balboa,  C.Z.,  and  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard 
to  undertake  her  new  assignment.  After  remaining  at  Mare 
Island  into  1920,  Rhode  Island  decommissioned  30  June  and 
was  placed  in  reserve. 

Rendered  incapable  of  any  further  warlike  service  4 October 
1923  in  accordance  with  the  Washington  Treaty  limiting  naval 
armaments,  Rhode  Island  was  sold  1 November  1923  for  scrap- 
ping. 

Rhodes 

Allison  Phidel  Rhodes,  born  in  Walhalla,  S.C.,  8 December 
1919,  was  appointed  ensign,  U.S.  Naval  Reserve,  2 June  1941 
and  after  training  was  ordered  to  Atlanta  (CL-51).  Reporting 
for  duty  in  that  vessel  10  January  1942,  he  served  in  her  during 
the  Battle  of  Midway,  the  landing  on  Guadalcanal,  and  the 
Battle  of  the  Eastern  Solomons.  Lieutenant  (junior  grade) 
Rhodes  was  killed  in  action  as  his  ship  fought  her  last  battle, 
the  Naval  Battle  of  Guadalcanal,  13  November  1942. 

(DE-384:  dp.  1,490  (f.);  1.  306';  b.  367";  dr.  127";  s.  21  k.; 
cpl.  186;  a.  3 3",  2 40mm.,  8 20mm.,  12  21"  t.t.,  2 dct. 

8 dcp.,  1 dcp  (hh.) ; cl.  Edsall ) 

Rhodes  (DE-384)  was  laid  down  by  the  Brown  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  Houston,  Tex.,  19  April  1943;  launched  29  June  1943; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  C.  E.  Rhodes,  mother  of  Lieutenant  (junior 
grade)  Rhodes;  and  commissioned  25  October  1943,  Lt. 
Comdr.  E.  A.  Coffin,  USCG,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  Bermuda,  Rhodes,  manned  by  a 
Coast  Guard  crew  and  assigned  to  CortDiv  23,  steamed  to 
Norfolk,  thence  to  New  York  to  escort  a convoy  back  to 
Norfolk.  Returning  to  Norfolk  2 January  1944,  she  served  as  a 
training  ship  for  prospective  destroyer  escort  crews  until  the 
13th,  then  sailed  east,  escorting  convoy  UGS-30  to  Gibraltar, 
where  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy  relieved  CortDiv  23.  Returning 
23  February,  she  departed  Norfolk  13  March  for  Bizerte 
escorting  the  98-ship  convoy  UGS-36.  Two  days  out  of  Bizerte, 

1 April,  the  convoy  was  attacked  by  German  bombers  and  tor- 
pedo planes.  In  the  quarter-hour  engagement,  the  escorts  and 
naval  guncrews  spashed  five  of  the  Luftwaffe’s  “eagles”  and 
kept  damage  to  the  “prey”  to  one  cargo  ship,  which  was  sub- 
sequently towed  to  Oran.  On  the  3d  the  convoy  reached  Lake 
Bizerte  and  on  the  11th  got  underway  for  New  York,  arriving 

2 May. 

Availability,  and  exercises  at  Casco  Bay,  preceded  another 
convoy  run  to  Bizerte  where  Allied  forces  were  gathering  to 
push  further  into  Axis  controlled  Europe.  Rhodes  completed 
that  run  at  Boston  11  July  and,  after  availability,  shifted  to 
the  North  Atlantic  sealanes,  escorting  six  convoys  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  France  during  the  remainder  of  the  war  in 
Europe. 

After  V-E  day,  Rhodes  was  transferred,  with  her  division, 
to  the  Pacific.  Transiting  the  Panama  Canal  in  mid-June 
1945,  she  sailed  north,  arriving  at  Adak  8 July  and  reporting 
to  Commander,  Alaskan  Sea  Frontier,  for  duty  as  an  escort 
and  air-sea  rescue  vessel.  Detached  a week  later  and  tem- 
porarily assigned  to  TF  92,  she  escorted  that  fleet’s  service 
group  during  antishipping  strikes  in  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  and 
the  bombardment  of  the  Kuriles  (15-21  July).  Then  resuming 
operations  for  the  Alaskan  Sea  Frontier,  she  remained  in  the 
Aleutians  until  mid-November,  when  she  sailed  for  Okinawa. 
Arriving  at  Buckner  Bay  25  November,  she  joined  the  7th 
Fleet  and  in  December  got  underway  for  Tsingtao,  where  she 
supported  occupation  troops  until  11  February  1946.  She  then 
sailed  for  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States. 

Rhodes  retransited  the  Panama  Canal  19  March  and  ar- 
rived at  Charleston  to  begin  inactivation  on  the  25th.  As- 
signed to  the  Florida  Group,  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet,  she 
moved  south  in  April  and  decommissioned  13  June  1946. 

Rhodes  remained  berthed  at  Mayport  until  24  July  1954, 
when  she  got  underway  for  Norfolk  to  begin  conversion  to  a 
radar  picket  escort  ship.  Reclassified  DER-384,  1 December 
1954,  she  recommissioned  1 August  1955  and  on  12  September 
reported  for  duty  in  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Assigned  to  CortRon  18,  Rhodes  conducted  exercises  in  the 
Caribbean  until  late  November,  then  returned  to  Norfolk 
where  she  remained  into  the  new  year,  1956.  Then  sailing 
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north,  she  arrived  at  Newport,  her  homeport,  10  January  and 
commenced  8 years  of  service  on  the  Atlantic  Barrier  Patrol, 
the  seaward  extension  of  the  DEW  Line.  During  that  period 
she  served  on  various  stations  from  Argentia  to  the  Azores, 
interspersing  such  duty  with  exercises  and  operations  in  the 
Caribbean,  including,  in  October-November  1962,  participa- 
tion in  the  Cuban  Quarantine.  In  1963  Rhodes  was  again 
ordered  inactivated  and  in  April  she  steamed  to  Philadelphia 
to  begin  preparations.  Decommissioned  10  July  1963,  she  re- 
mains at  Philadelphia  into  1974,  berthed  there  as  a unit  of  the 
Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet. 

Rhodes  earned  one  battle  star  during  World  War  II. 

Rhododendron 

A large  genus  of  mostly  evergreen  shrubs  and  trees  of  the 
heath  family  ( Ericaceae ),  found  in  mountainous  regions  in 
various  parts  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 

(WAGL-267:  dp.  114;  1.  81';  b.  19';  dr.  4'2'';  s.  9 k.;  cpl.  7) 

Rhododendron  was  built  in  1935  at  Portland,  Oreg.,  as  a 
tender  for  the  Lighthouse  Service.  Upon  completion  she  as- 
sumed tender  operations  out  of  Portland,  which  became  her 
permanent  station.  Before  World  War  II  she  serviced  naviga- 
tional aids  on  the  Willamette  River,  in  the  area  of  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Columbia,  and  along  the  nearly  hundred-mile 
reach  of  the  Columbia  River  before  it  flows  into  the  Pacific. 

Rhododendron  transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard  in  1939  when 
the  Lighthouse  Service  became  part  of  that  service.  She  re- 
mained active  as  a Coast  Guard  river  buoy  tender  until  1 
November  1941,  when  Executive  Order  8929  transferred  the 
Coast  Guard  to  the  Navy.  She  served  as  a buoy  tender  on 
naval  service  until  1 January  1946,  when  she  returned  to  the 
Treasury  Department.  She  continued  river  operations  in  the 
Portland-Vancouver  area  until  she  decommissioned  20  August 
1958  and  was  donated  to  the  State  of  Washington.  She  was 
sold  by  the  state  20  April  1959,  at  which  time  she  began 
merchant  service  as  Can-do.  The  former  tender  remained  active 
in  the  merchant  service  until  25  November  1966,  when  she 
sank  off  Anchor  Point,  Alaska,  with  the  loss  of  three  lives. 

Rhodolite 

A variety  of  garnet. 

(PYc-19:  dp.  588  (f.);l.  158';  b.  28';  dr.  15';  s.  11  k.;  cpl.  56; 
a.  1 3",  4 mg.) 

Rhodolite,  built  in  1931  for  Goodyear  and  Hollander  by  the 
Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Maine,  was  purchased  as  the  yacht 
Sea  Pine  from  Mr.  E.  P.  Larsh  29  December  1941;  converted 
by  the  Tampa  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla.;  and  com- 
missioned as  Rhodolite  (PYc-19)  14  March  1942,  Lt.  George 
Reith  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  14th  Naval  District,  Rhodolite  departed 
Tampa  26  March  and  arrived  at  Long  Beach  a month  later. 
Delayed  there  by  repairs  until  25  May,  she  arrived  at  Pearl 
Harbor  2 June  and  reported  to  Commander,  Hawaiian  Sea 
Frontier,  for  inshore  patrol  and  escort  duty.  Shifted  to  weather 
patrol  duty  in  October  1943,  she  remained  in  the  Hawaiian 
area  until  after  the  end  of  World  War  II.  In  November  1945 
she  sailed  back  to  the  west  coast  and  reported  for  inactivation 
at  San  Diego.  Decommissioned  29  December  1945  and  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  21  January  1946,  she  was  turned  over  to 
the  Maritime  Commission  for  disposal  in  February  1947. 

Rice  County 

Counties  in  Kansas  and  Minnesota. 

(LST-1089:  dp.  1,625;  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  13';  s.  11  k.;  cpl.  119; 
t.  121;  a.  8 40mm.;  cl.  LST-511 ) 

LST-1089  was  laid  down  by  the  American  Bridge  Co., 
Ambridge,  Pa.,  20  December  1944;  launched  17  February 
1945;  and  commissioned  28  March  1945,  Lt.  Marvin  A.  Cohen 
in  command. 

Commissioned  as  Operation  “Iceberg,”  the  last  full-scale  in- 
vasion in  the  path  toward  victory  in  the  Pacific,  was  getting 
underway,  LST-1089  completed  shakedown  in  the  Gulf  of 


Mexico  and  in  early  May  departed  Mobile,  Ala.,  for  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  and  duty  with  the  Pacific  Fleet.  On  5 June  she 
arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor,  whence,  2 days  later  she  steamed  west 
for  7 months  of  duty  as  a general  troop  and  cargo  transport  in 
the  central  and  western  Pacific.  Completing  her  last  run,  Sai- 
pan to  Pearl  Harbor,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  she  continued  on 
to  San  Francisco  in  mid-January  1946.  There  until  May  she 
underwent  preliminary  inactivation  procedures,  then  shifted 
to  Oregon,  where  she  decommissioned  16  August  and  was 
berthed  with  the  Columbia  River  Group,  Pacific  Reserve 
Fleet. 

Activated  with  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea,  LST- 
1089  recommissioned  6 September  1950  and  during  two  tours, 
23  January  to  6 June  1951  and  6 April  to  22  October  1952, 
provided  transportation  for  men  and  equipment  over  the  last 
stretches,  from  Japan  and  Okinawa  to  Korea  and  along  the 
Korean  coast,  of  the  transpacific  supply  line  supporting  the 
U.N.  forces.  In  addition,  soon  after  her  arrival  in  1952,  she 
participated  in  the  troop  lift  to  and  the  relocation  of  prisoners 
of  war  from  Koje  Do. 

After  Korea  and  through  1958,  the  LST,  renamed  Rice 
County  1 July  1955,  continued  to  deploy  annually  to  the 
western  Pacific.  While  with  the  1st  Fleet  she  engaged  in  train- 
ing exercises  and  provided  transport  services  in  Hawaiian 
waters  and  along  the  west  coast  from  California  to  Alaska. 
On  rotation  to  the  7th  Fleet,  she  conducted  similar  operations, 
ranging  from  Japan  to  the  Philippines.  During  1959,  she  re- 
mained in  the  eastern  Pacific,  primarily  off  the  coast  of  southern 
and  lower  California.  Sailing  north  in  November,  she  com- 
pleted her  last  Alaskan  run  at  San  Diego  in  early  December 
and  again  prepared  for  inactivation.  In  February  1960,  she 
returned  to  the  Columbia  River  where  she  decommissioned 
9 March.  She  was  sold  to  the  Government  of  West  Germany 
in  October  and  although  her  name  was  struck  from  the  U.S. 
Navy  list  1 November  1960,  she  continues  her  naval  career 
into  1970  as  the  West  German  minelayer  Bochum  (N-120). 

LST-1089  earned  four  battle  stars  during  the  Korean  Con- 
flict. 

Rich 

Ralph  McMaster  Rich,  born  on  22  January  1916  in  Den- 
mark, N.C.,  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  on  12  October 
1939.  Designated  Naval  Aviator  on  12  July  1940,  he  was 
commissioned  ensign  on  16  August,  and  assigned  to  Enterprise 
(CV-6)  on  28  November.  Promoted  to  lieutenant  (junior 
grade)  on  28  May  1942,  he  led  a section  of  fighters  covering 
the  approach  of  American  bombers  against  the  Japanese  fleet 
during  the  Battle  of  Midway  4 to  6 June  1942.  Lieutenant 
(junior  grade)  Rich,  killed  in  an  airplane  crash  on  18  June 
1942,  was  posthumously  awarded  the  Navy  Cross  for  “capable 
and  aggressive  leadership”  which  enabled  his  attack  group  to 
“maintain  continuous  flight  over  enemy  naval  units,  thereby 
assuring  our  dive  bombers  an  unmolested  approach.” 

I 

(DE-695 : dp.  1,800;  1.  306';  b.  36'10";  dr.  13'6";  s.  24  k.; 
cpl.  215;  a.  3 3”,  4 40mm.,  8 20mm.,  2 dct.,  8 dcp., 

1 dcp.  (hh.),  3 21''  tt. ; cl.  Buckley) 

The  first  Rich  was  laid  down  on  27  March  1943  by  the  Defoe 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich.;  launched  22  June  1943; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Ralph  McMaster  Rich;  and  commissioned 
1 October  i943,  Lt.  Comdr.  E.  A.  Michel,  Jr.,  USNR,  in 
command. 

Following  shakedown  off  Bermuda,  Rich  was  primarily 
engaged  in  coastwise  escort  and  patrol  duty  until  the  end  of 
February  1944.  Then  assigned  to  transatlantic  escort  work, 
she  completed  three  round-trip  crossings  by  May  and  on  the 
12th  of  that  month  began  her  last  transit  of  the  North  Atlantic. 

On  the  23d  she  arrived  at  Londonerry  and  commenced  prep- 
arations for  Operation  “Neptune,”  the  naval  phase  of  the 
Normandy  invasion. 

Delayed  by  weather  for  24  hours,  the  “U”  force  sailed  for 
France  on  5 June,  with  Rich  in  the  screen  of  the  bombardment 
group  of  TF  125.  From  the  6th  to  the  8th,  she  screened  heavier 
units  as  they  supplied  gunfire  support  for  the  troops  landed 
on  the  “Utah”  beaches  to  the  northwest  of  the  Carentan 
Estuary.  Soon  after  0830  on  8 June,  she  was  ordered  to  Fire 
Support  Area  3 to  assist  Glennon  (DD-840)  which  had  struck 
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a mine  northwest  of  the  Saint-Marcouf  Islands.  Closing 
Glennon,  Rich  dispatched  a whaleboat  only  to  learn  that  her 
assistance  was  not-  needed  at  that  point.  Rich  then  started  to 
round  the  disabled  ship  and  take  up  station  ahead  of  the 
minesweeper  which  had  taken  Glennon  in  tow.  At  approxi- 
mately 0920,  a mine  exploded  50  yards  off  Rich’s  starboard 
beam.  Three  minutes  later,  a second  went  off  directly  under 
the  ship.  Approximately  50  feet  of  her  stern  was  blown  off.  A 
third  mine  delivered  the  final  blow  2 minutes  later.  The  for- 
ward section  buckled.  Rich  was  ordered  abandoned.  A few 
minutes  later,  she  sank.  Of  her  crew,  27  were  killed;  73  wounded; 
and  62  missing. 

Rich  (DE-695)  earned  one  battle  star  during  World  War  II. 

II 

(DD-820:dp.  2,425;  1.390'10";b.  41';  dr.  18'6";  s.  35  k.;  cpl. 
350;  a.  6 5",  12  40mm.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct.,  10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Gearing) 

The  second  Rich  (DD-820)  was  laid  down  on  16  May  1944 
by  the  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Orange,  Tex.;  launched  5 
October  1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Ralph  McM.  Rich;  and 
commissioned  on  3 July  1946,  Comdr.  R.  C.  Houston  in  com- 
mand. 

After  shakedown  in  the  Caribbean,  Rich  departed  Norfolk 
in  late  October  for  a Mediterranean  tour,  most  of  which, 
December  1946  to  March  1947,  was  spent  on  patrol  in  the 
Atlantic.  Returning  to  the  United  States  in  March,  she  was 
converted  to  a specialized  antisubmarine  ship  at  the  New  York 
Naval  Shipyard;  and,  in  the  fall,  she  resumed  operations  with 
the  2d  Fleet.  Throughout  1948  and  into  1949,  she  operated  as 
a unit  of  a hunter-killer  (HUK)  group  based  at  Key  West, 
Fla.,  in  the  development  of  antisubmarine  warfare  tactics.  In 
August  1949,  the  destroyer  crossed  the  Atlantic  for  a brief 
visit  to  Cherbourg;  then  returned  to  east  coast  and  Caribbean 
operations.  In  the  fall  of  1950,  Rich,  redesignated  an  escort 
destroyer  (DDE-820)  the  previous  March,  returned  to  the 
Mediterranean  for  a month  of  exercises  with  the  6th  Fleet. 
Bv  January  1951,  she  was  conducting  exercises  in  the  Carib- 
bean; and,  in  February,  she  entered  the  Philadelphia  Naval 
Shipyard. 

Rotated  regularly  to  duty  with  the  6th  Fleet,  Rich  operated 
during  the  1950’s  and  1960’s  principally  off  the  east  coasts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada;  in  the  Caribbean;  and  in  the 
Mediterranean.  In  addition  to  participation  in  fleet  and  NATO 
exercises  she  steamed  with  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean during  the  Suez  Crisis  of  1956.  Two  years  later  she 
supported  the  Marine  landings  in  Lebanon. 

While  with  the  2d  Fleet,  Rich  served  in  the  search  and 
rescue  group  which  steamed  along  the  route  of  President 
Kennedy’s  flight  to  South  America  on  his  good  will  visit  in 
1960.  The  next  year,  she  participated  in  Project  Mercury  as 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Glenn,  USMC,  became  the  first  American 
to  orbit  the  earth;  and  from  25  October  to  25  November  1962, 
she  operated  with  the  Cuban  Quarantine  Force  during  the 
missile  crisis. 

Modernized  in  1963  during  a 10-month  FRAM  I conversion 
to  increase  her  habitability  and  combat  capability,  she  re- 
sumed operations  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet’s  Antisubmarine 
forces  in  1964.  A year  later,  she  was  detached  for  another  mis- 
sion in  support  of  NASA  projects  and  in  March  and  May 
1965,  she  served  as  a recovery  ship  for  Gemini  space  shots. 

In  1968  Rich’s  Atlantic-Mediterranean  employment  sched- 
ule was  interrupted  for  duty  off  Vietnam.  From  13  May  to 

20  July,  she  provided  escort  and  plane-guard  services  for  at- 
tack carriers  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  At  the  end  of  the  month, 
she  assumed  search  and  rescue  duties  off  the  coast  of  North 
Vietnam  and  continued  them  into  September.  She  then  con- 
cluded her  tour  in  the  Far  East  with  naval  gunfire  support 
missions  for  South  Vietnamese  Army  Forces  and  USMC 
operations  in  the  I Corps  area  of  northern  South  Vietnam, 

21  September  to  1 October. 

Rich  arrived  back  at  Norfolk  on  5 November.  Six  months 
later,  in  May  1969,  she  was  again  on  station  in  the  Atlantic 
for  another  NASA  mission,  this  time  Apollo  X.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  month,  she  returned  to  Norfolk  and  prepared  for  an 
extended  deployment  with  the  Middle  East  Force.  Underway 
on  3 July,  she  operated  in  the  Indian  Ocean  area  into  De- 
cember and  on  21  January  1970  returned  to  Norfolk,  Va. 
Overhaul  occupied  the  spring  and  summer  and  in  the  fall  she 


resumed  operations  with  the  2d  Fleet.  In  December  she  began 
preparations  for  another  6th  Fleet  deployment.  After  almost 
two  months  of  operations  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  Rich 
embarked  22  February  1971  for  the  Mediterranean  and  a 
five-month  cruise  with  the  Sixth  Fleet.  She  returned  to  the 
east  coast  23  July  and  continued  normal  operations  and  exer- 
cises out  of  Norfolk  until  November.  Rich  departed  from 
Norfolk  17  October  and  arrived  in  Subic  Bay,  Philippine 
Islands,  a month  and  a day  later.  Just  over  three  months  later, 
she  was  on  her  way  back  to  Norfolk,  arriving  23  March  1973. 
Since  that  time,  Rich  has  continued  normal  operations  along 
the  Atlantic  coast,  homeported  at  Norfolk,  Va. 

Rich  was  awarded  three  battle  stars  for  service  off  Vietnam. 

Richard  B.  Anderson 

Richard  Beatty  Anderson,  born  in  Tacoma,  Wash.,  on  26 
June  1921,  enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps  at  San  Francisco  on 
6 July  1942.  After  basic  training,  Anderson  served  at  Camp 
Elliott,  San  Diego;  was  promoted  to  private  first  class  on  12 
April  1943;  and  was  subsequently  ordered  to  duty  in  the  field. 

On  1 February  1944,  during  the  fighting  for  control  of  Roi 
Island,  Kwajalein  Atoll,  Anderson  and  his  unit  were  hunting 
enemy  snipers  and  entered  a shell  crater  to  gain  a vantage 
point  from  which  to  attack  Japanese  positions.  In  an  ensuing 
exchange  of  fire,  Anderson  prepared  to  throw  a grenade  hut 
“.  . . it  slipped  from  his  hand  and  rolled  toward  the  men  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hole.  With  insufficient  time  to  retrieve  the 
armed  weapon  and  throw  it,  . . . he  fearlessly  chose  to  sacrifice 
himself  and  save  his  companions  by  hurling  his  body  upon 
the  grenade  and  taking  the  full  impact  of  the  explosion.” 
Private  first  class  Anderson  was  posthumously  awarded  the 
Medal  of  Honor. 

(DD-786:  dp.  2,425  (f.) ; 1.  390'6";  b.  40T1";  dr.  18'6";  s.  35  k.; 
cpl.  336;  a.  6 5",  6 40mm.,  5 21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct.; 
cl.  Gearing) 

Richard  B.  Anderson  (DD-786)  was  laid  down  on  1 De- 
cember 1944  by  Todd  Pacific  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Seattle,  Wash.; 
launched  on  7 July  1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Oscar  A.  Ander- 
son, mother  of  Private  First  Class  Anderson;  and  commis- 
sioned on  26  October  1945,  Comdr.  Hugh  H.  Murray  in  com- 
mand. 

After  shakedown,  Richard  B.  Anderson,  homeported  at 
San  Diego,  served  as  plane  guard  for  Essex- class  carriers 
operating  off  southern  California.  Immobilized  by  a shortage 
of  personnel  in  the  fall  of  1946,  she  was  fully  active  by  Janu- 
ary 1947  and  in  February  she  participated  in  fleet  exercises  off 
Hawaii.  Search  and  rescue  operations,  local  exercises  off 
California  and  an  overhaul  took  up  the  remainder  of  1947 
and  early  1948.  On  9 March  1948,  she  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor; 
conducted  2 weeks  of  antisubmarine  warfare  (ASW)  exercises 
there;  then  continued  across  the  Pacific  for  duty  with  the  7th 
Fleet.  In  April,  she  arrived  at  Tsingtao,  China,  then  shifted  to 
Buckner  Bay,  Okinawa,  for  further  exercises.  In  mid-May 
she  was  back  in  Chinese  waters.  Duty  at  Tsingtao  and  Shang- 
hai was  followed  by  visits  to  Hong  Kong  and  Manila  and 
during  late  August  and  early  September  a return  to  China. 
On  12  November  she  sailed  for  California,  arriving  on  the 
26th.  In  March  1949,  the  destroyer  took  part  in  Aerobee 
guided  missile  tests  at  the  magnetic  equator.  Five  months  later, 
she  again  sailed  west  for  duty  with  the  7th  Fleet.  Operating 
primarily  in  the  Philippines  during  that  tour,  she  visited 
Saigon,  Indochina,  16-23  March  1950,  and  witnessed  opera- 
tions of  Viet  Minh  forces  against  French  authorities. 

Richard  B.  Anderson  returned  to  the  United  States  in  June. 
Hostilities  broke  out  in  Korea  soon  thereafter  and  on  19  Feb- 
ruary 1951  she  sailed  west  again  with  Destroyer  Division  12 
(DesDiv  12). 

On  12  March,  she  arrived  at  Sasebo,  and  2 days  later  joined 
TF  77  off  the  east  coast  of  the  embattled  peninsula.  Into  April 
she  served  as  escort  and  plane  guard  for  the  carriers  launching 
strikes  against  North  Korean  and  Chinese  forces,  power 
sources  and  supply,  industrial,  and  transport  centers.  At 
Yokosuka  in  mid-April,  she  was  back  off  Korea  for  an  am- 
phibious feint  against  the  mining  and  transport  center  of 
Tanch’on  at  the  end  of  the  month.  In  May,  she  conducted 
ASW  exercises  off  Japan  and  Okinawa,  and,  in  June,  she 
operated  as  a unit  of  the  Taiwan  Strait  Patrol.  During  July 
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she  conducted  hunter-killer  (HUK)  exercises;  then,  in  August, 
she  resumed  operations  with  TF  77  and  spent  the  last  weeks  of 
her  deployment  off  Korea. 

The  destroyer  arrived  at  San  Diego  on  30  September.  Seven 
months  later  she  headed  back  across  the  Pacific,  again  stop- 
ping in  Hawaii.  On  12  June  1952  she  rejoined  TF  77  and,  with 
an  interruption  for  a railway  interdiction  mission  on  the  25th, 
remained  with  the  carriers  into  July.  On  9 July  she  returned 
to  Japan;  conducted  ASW  exercises  south  of  there  until  the 
31st;  then  steamed  for  Keelung  and  another  tour  of  patrol 
duty  in  the  Taiwan  Strait.  On  21  August  she  was  back  off 
Korea,  as  a unit  of  TF  95,  the  U.N.  Blockade  and  Escort 
Force.  On  the  23d  she  shifted  from  Wonsan  to  Songjin  and  on 
the  27th  she  rejoined  TF  77.  Detached  on  the  30th,  she  parti- 
pated  in  support  operations  along  the  bombline  until  the  2d, 
then,  on  the  3d,  headed  back  to  Yokosuka.  At  midmonth  she 
moved  to  Hakodate,  Hokkaido,  for  HUK  operations  and  at 
the  end  of  the  month  she  rejoined  TF  77.  With  two  interrup- 
tions for  harrassment  and  interdiction  missions,  she  remained 
with  TF  77  until  the  18th,  then  joined  TF  70  for  operations 
south  of  Japan.  In  November,  she  resumed  operations  with  the 
carriers  of  TF  77. 

On  24  November,  Richard  B.  Anderson  departed  Korea  for 
Yokosuka.  SAR  duty  followed  and  on  the  6th  of  December  she 
headed  for  Guam  and  the  United  States. 

After  Korea,  Richard  B.  Anderson  alternated  between  duty 
with  the  7th  Fleet  in  the  western  Pacific  (WestPac)  and  train- 
ing operations  and  regular  overhauls  on  the  west  coast.  In 
July  1960,  she  put  into  the  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard  for  a 
FRAM  I overhaul  and  emerged  in  May  1961  with  ASROC, 
DASH  modernized  communications  equipment,  and  im- 
proved berthing  and  messing  areas.  Trials,  refresher  training, 
and  fleet  exercise  Operation  “Sea  Shell”  occupied  the  remain- 
der of  1961. 

In  1962,  the  “new”  destroyer  participated  in  Operation 
“Dominic,”  the  nuclear  test  series  carried  out  at  Christmas  Is- 
land, and  on  her  return,  early  in  the  spring,  she  shifted  from 
DesDiv  12  to  DesDiv  51.  Operations  with  her  new  squadron, 
Destroyer  Squadron  5,  a good  will  visit  to  Portland,  Oreg., 
and  local  exercises  followed.  In  November  she  resumed  her 
annual  WestPac  deployment  schedule. 

Through  the  1950’s  and  during  her  1962-63  deployment, 
Richard  B.  Anderson  participated  in  ASW/HUK  exercises, 
SEATO  operations,  and  joint  United  States-Japanese  exercises 
and  served  on  Taiwan  patrol  duty.  On  5 August  1964,  how- 
ever, she  headed  west  for  a combat  zone,  Vietnam.  On  the 
28th  she  arrived  at  Subic  Bay,  Philippine  Islands,  and  in 
early  September  took  up  station  in  Tonkin  Gulf  in  support  of 
the  carriers  of  TF  77.  At  the  end  of  the  month  she  returned  to 
Subic,  then  steamed  to  Hong  Kong  where  she  served  as  station 
ship  during  October.  In  mid-November  she  returned  to  Viet- 
nam and  for  almost  2 months  she  screened  ready  amphibious 
groups  off  southern  South  Vietnam  and  carrier  striking  groups 
in  Tonkin  Gulf;  conducted  surveys  of  hostile  islands;  and 
served  on  picket  station.  In  mid-January,  she  steamed  into 
Yokosuka  Harbor  and  on  the  19th  she  sailed  for  home. 

Arriving  at  San  Diego  on  1 February  1965,  Richard  B. 
Anderson , resumed  duties  with  the  1st  Fleet.  For  the  rest  of 
1965,  she  remained  in  the  eastern  Pacific — conducting  training 
exercises,  including  a midshipmen  cruise;  serving  as  electronics 
schoolship ; and  participating  in  division  and  fleet  exercises.  On 
7 January  1966,  she  headed  west  again.  In  early  February  she 
joined  TG  77.5  off  the  coast  of  South  Vietnam.  Detached 
briefly  for  surveillance  duty,  she  remained  with  TG  77.5  until 
the  11th,  then  took  up  picket  station  duty  south  of  Hainan 
Island.  On  the  17th  she  headed  for  Japan  and  on  3 March  she 
returned  to  the  Philippines.  At  midmonth  she  was  back  off 
Vietnam  for  gunfire  support  duty  near  Hue.  In  early  April 
she  briefly  visited  Hong  Kong,  then  resumed  operations  in 
Tonkin  Gulf.  At  the  end  of  the  month  she  underwent  avail- 
ability at  Kaohsiung  and  on  her  return  to  Vietnam  alternated 
between  plane-guard  duty  with  Intrepid  (CVS-11)  and  shore 
bombardment  missions  in  the  Mekong  Delta.  On  15  June  she 
steamed  north  for  a last  visit  to  Japan  prior  to  returning  to 
the  United  States. 

Richard  B.  Anderson  arrived  back  at  San  Diego  on  10  July. 
Overhaul,  schoolship  duty,  and  local  and  fleet  exercises  fol- 
lowed. On  25  April  1967,  she  again  sailed  west.  During  June, 
July,  part  of  August,  and  most  of  September,  she  performed 


plane-guard  and  SAR  duties  off  the  coast  of  Vietnam.  By  the 
end  of  October,  she  was  back  in  San  Diego. 

Varied  assignments — “quickstart”  ship,  schoolship,  an 
overhaul,  and  midshipman  training  cruise  ship — occupied  the 
winter,  spring,  and  summer.  At  the  end  of  September  1968, 
she  again  deployed  to  WestPac.  Two  weeks  of  exercises  off 
Hawaii  followed  her  departure  from  California  and  on  the 
27th  she  arrived  at  Yokosuka.  Three  days  later  she  steamed 
for  Vietnam.  Gunfire  support  duty  south  of  the  demilitarized 
zone  (DMZ)  and  off  Da  Nang  took  her  well  into  November. 
SEATO  exercises  followed,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  she 
returned  to  the  combat  zone  for  operations  with  the  fast  car- 
riers. In  mid-December  she  steamed  to  Japan,  but  was  back 
off  Vietnam  for  further  gunfire  support  duty  in  early  January 
1969.  From  Da  Nang  to  the  DMZ,  she  shelled  Vietcong  and 
North  Vietnamese  Army  concentrations,  and  provided  night 
harassment  and  interdiction  fire  at  known  enemy  positions. 
Detached  on  the  20th,  she  participated  in  another  SEATO 
exercise,  visited  Hong  Kong,  and  on  6 February  took  up 
escort  and  plane-guard  duty  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf.  In  March  she 
resumed  gunfire  support  duty  north  of  Nha  Trang.  On  the 
21st,  she  proceeded  to  Kaohsiung  for  repair  and  maintenance 
work,  then  returned  to  Tonkin  Gulf  for  plane-guard  duty.  In 
mid-April  she  was  ordered  to  the  Sea  of  Japan  for  brief  duty 
with  a carrier  task  group,  newly  organized  to  protect  surveil- 
lance flights,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  month  she  sailed  for  home. 

Arriving  on  1 1 May  she  underwent  overhaul  during  the  late 
summer  and  early  fall,  then  resumed  a schedule  of  training 
exercises,  schoolship  duty,  and  in  March  1970,  operations  with 
Oriskany  (CVA-34).  She  then  prepared  for  another  WestPac 
deployment.  On  May  27th  she  got  underway  but  was  forced 
to  turn  back  by  a damaged  engine.  Repairs  were  completed  at 
Long  Beach  and  in  August  she  was  once  again  en  route  to 
WestPac  and  another  tour  with  the  7th  Fleet  which  she  com- 
pleted in  January  1971. 

Richard  B.  Anderson  arrived  at  San  Diego  10  February 
1971  and  operated  out  of  that  port  until  20  October,  when 
embarked  upon  an  extended  deployment  in  the  Far  East. 
She  arrived  in  Yokosuka,  Japan,  her  new  home  port,  11 
November  1971.  Since  that  time  she  has  been  continuously 
deployed  to  the  western  Pacific.  She  has  been  involved  in 
various  support  duties  off  the  coast  of  Vietnam  including  duty 
on  the  gunline  and  plane  guard  duty  with  aircraft  carriers. 
During  the  period  11  December  1971-10  January  1972,  she 
was  deployed  to  the  Indian  Ocean  because  of  the  Indo- 
Pakistani  war.  As  of  January  1974,  Richard  B.  Anderson  is 
still  operating  out  of  Yokosuka  with  the  Seventh  Fleet. 

Richard  B.  Anderson  earned  four  battle  stars  for  service 
during  the  Korean  conflict  and  eleven  during  tours  off  Viet- 
nam. 

Richard  B.  Russell 

Richard  Brevard  Russell  was  born  2 November  1897  in 
Winder,  Ga.  He  graduated  from  Gordon  Institute  in  Barnes- 
ville,  Ga.,  in  1915  and  received  a Bachelor  of  Laws  degree 
from  the  University  of  Georgia  in  1918.  He  served  in  the  en- 
listed ranks  of  the  United  States  Naval  Reserve  Forces  in 
1918  and,  in  1919,  set  up  law  practice  in  Winder.  Prior  to 
entering  the  United  States  Senate  in  1933,  Russell  served  as 
county  attorney  for  Georgia’s  Barrow  County,  as  a member  of 
the  Georgia  House  of  Representatives,  its  Speaker,  and  finally, 
he  was  Governor  of  Georgia  from  1931  to  1933. 

Richard  B.  Russell  served  in  the  United  States  Senate  from 
1933  to  his  death  in  1971.  He  received  an  LL.D.  from  Mercer 
University  in  1957.  During  the  91st  Congress,  he  was  president 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  a member  and  former  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  a member  of  the  Space  and  Aerouautics 
Sciences  Committee  and  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  commission  which  in- 
vestigated the  assassination  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 
While  still  in  office,  Senator  Russell  died  21  January  1971  at 
Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center  in  Washington,  D.C. 

(SSN-687 : dp.  3,860;  1.  292'2";  b.  31'8";  dr.  26';  s.  20+  k.; 

cpl.  107;  a.  4 21"  tt.,  SUBROC;  cl.  Sturgeon ) 

Richard  B.  Russell,  a nuclear-powered  attack  submarine, 
was  laid  down  19  October  1971  by  the  Newport  News  Ship- 
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building  and  Drydock  Company  at  Newport  News,  Va. ; her 
keel  was  authenticated  by  Mrs.  Ina  Russell  Stacey,  sister  and 
official  hostess  for  Senator  Russell.  The  submarine  was 
launched  at  Newport  News  12  January  1974;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Herman  E.  Talmadge,  wife  of  Senator  Herman  E. 
Talmadge.  Richard  B.  Russell  is  scheduled  for  completion  and 
commissioning  early  in  1975. 

Richard  Bulkeley 

A member  of  the  crew  of  H.M.S.  Victory  or  Royal  Sovereign 
at  the  time  of  Trafalgar. 

(AM:  dp.  550;  1.  150';  b.  22';  dr.  14'6";  s.  10.5  k.;  cpl.  25; 
cl.  (R.  N.)  Mersey) 

Richard  Bulkeley  was  launched  21  August  1917  by  Cochrane 
& Sons,  Selby,  England,  as  a wooden  patrol  and  antisubmarine 
vessel  for  the  Royal  Navy.  She  was  acquired  31  May  1919  on 
loan  for  U.S.  Navy  service  as  a minesweeper  and  commissioned 
the  same  day,  Lt.  Michael  J.  Wilkinson  in  command. 

Richard  Bulkeley  served  as  flagship  of  Comdr.  Frank  L. 
King,  commander  of  a minesweeper  flotilla  engaged  in  clearing 
the  Northern  Mine  Barrage  laid  during  World  War  I to  block 
German  submarine  routes  to  the  Atlantic.  While  underway  on 
a sweeping  operation  in  the  North  Sea  12  July  1919,  Richard 
Bulkeley’ s sweeping  gear  caught  a mine  which  suddenly  ex- 
ploded. The  ship  sank  with  the  loss  of  seven  men,  including 
Commander  King,  whose  name  was  given  to  a destroyer 
(DD-242)  then  under  construction  in  the  United  States. 

Richard  Castcell 

(MB:  dp.  200;  1.  84'9";  b.  18'6";  cpl.  8;  a.  1 3-pdr.) 

Richard  Caswell,  a motorboat  built  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  in 
1900,  was  transferred  from  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  as  that  service  came  under  the  opera- 
tional control  of  the  U.S.  Navy  on  6 April  1917.  Manned  by 
coastguardsmen,  she  patrolled  the  anchorages  in  the  New  York 
area  and  guarded  ammunition  ships  loading  cargo  for  overseas 
use  until  the  end  of  World  War  I.  On  31  January  1919,  she 
was  returned  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  at  Charleston,  S.C. 

Richard  E.  Byrd 

Richard  Evelyn  Byrd,  son  of  Richard  E.  and  Eleanor  Bol- 
ling Byrd  and  younger  brother  of  Senator  Harry  Flood  Byrd, 
Sr.,  was  born  in  Winchester,  Va.,  25  October  1888.  After 
graduating  from  the  Naval  Academy  7 June  1912.  Byrd  was 
assigned  to  battleship  South  Carolina,  and  subsequently 
served  in  Kentucky,  Wyoming,  Missouri,  Washington,  and 
Dolphin.  He  was  retired  i5  March  1916  because  of  a leg  injury. 

On  24  May  1916  he  was  recalled  to  active  duty,  limited 
service,  and  acted  as  Instructor-Inspector  of  Naval  Militia, 
Providence,  East  Providence,  Bristol,  and  Newport,  R.I. 
After  the  United  States  entered  World  War  I,  he  organized  a 
commission  on  training  camps. 

Following  flight  training  at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  he  was  desig- 
nated Naval  Aviator  No.  608  on  17  April  1918  and  served 
during  the  remainder  of  World  War  I as  Commanding  Officer, 
U.S.  Naval  Air  Stations  in  Canada.  In  planning  and  executing 
antisubmarine  patrols,  Byrd  pioneered  in  night  and  all-weather 
flying,  designed  improved  navigation  instruments,  and  devised 
a plan  for  a transatlantic  flight,  which  resulted  in  the  NC-4 
flight,  the  first  crossing  of  the  Atlantic  by  air.  After  studying 
in  England  at  the  Royal  Air  Force  School  of  Aerial  Navigation, 
Byrd  helped  to  establish  naval  reserve  air  stations  throughout 
the  United  States. 

In  1924  he  was  ordered  to  Washington  for  a proposed  flight 
of  the  lighter-than-air  craft  Shenandoah  over  the  North  Pole, 
but  when  the  craft  was  damaged  in  a storm,  the  expedition 
was  canceled. 

Byrd  then  turned  his  thoughts  to  flight  over  the  North  Pole 
by  heavier-than-air  craft.  He  obtained  funds  from  private 
sources  to  pay  for  the  expedition  and  borrowed  equipment  such 
as  planes,  tractors,  and  ships  from  government  agencies. 

In  the  fall  of  1925  Byrd’s  first  story  appeared  in  the  National 
Geographic  Magazine,  beginning  a valuable  association  with 


the  National  Geographic  Society  which  continued  over  the 
next  three  decades. 

Byrd  and  Floyd  Bennett  took  off  from  King’s  Bay,  Spitz- 
bergen,  750  miles  from  the  Pole,  9 May  1926.  After  7 hours 
of  flight  they  were  over  the  North  Pole.  Byrd,  the  first  man  to 
fly  over  the  Pole,  was  second  only  to  Peary  to  reach  that  point. 

In  1926  Byrd  acquired  an  improved  three  engine  Fokker  and 
named  it  America,  and  prepared  for  a nonstop  transatlantic 
flight  to  establish  the  feasibility  of  regular  passenger  service 
across  the  Atlantic.  However,  while  bad  luck  delayed  Byrd, 
Charles  Lindbergh  took  off  from  New  York  on  20  May  1927 
and  landed  at  Paris  33  hours  later.  The  America  departed 
New  York  29  June  1927,  found  Paris  fogged  in,  and  so  landed 
in  the  ocean  just  off  the  French  coast.  Byrd  and  his  three  crew- 
men were  rescued,  taken  to  Paris,  and  then  returned  to  an 
enthusiastic  welcome  in  New  York. 

Byrd’s  first  Antarctic  expedition,  consisting  of  City  of  New 
York  and  Eleanor  Bolling,  departed  the  United  States  28 
August  1928 ; steamed  via  the  Panama  Canal  and  New  Zealand ; 
and,  on  1 January  1929,  established  a base  on  the  Bay  of 
Whales,  Antarctica,  named  Little  America.  Byrd  and  three 
companions  took  off  from  Little  America  28  November  1929 
in  the  ski-equipped  t.rimotored  monoplane,  Floyd  Bennett, 
and  headed  for  the  South  Pole  where  they  dropped  an  American 
flag.  When  Byrd  returned  to  the  United  States,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  rear  admiral. 

In  1933-35  he  led  a second  expedition  to  Antarctica.  Living 
at  an  advanced  base  to  record  weather  data  during  the  long 
winter  night,  Byrd  nearly  died  from  carbon  monoxide.  Al- 
though rescued  in  time,  he  suffered  from  the  ill  effects  of  the 
poisoning  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Byrd’s  third  expedition  consisted  of  the  Navy  commissioned 
and  manned  Bear  and  Department  of  the  Interior’s  North 
Star.  Two  wintering  over  bases  were  established  and  scientific 
investigation  was  intensified. 

During  World  War  II,  Admiral  Byrd  studied  and  reported 
on  their  suitability  for  airfields. 

After  the  war  ended,  Byrd  resumed  polar  exploration.  Dur- 
ing Operation  “Highjump”  he  led  an  expedition  of  4,700  men 
and  modern  support  equipment  in  13  ships  to  the  Antarctic. 
They  explored  much  of  the  little  known  continent  and  added 
greatly  to  man’s  knowledge  of  the  region. 

In  i 954  the  Secretary  of  Defense  agreed  to  furnish  logistic 
support  for  American  scientists  in  the  Antarctic  for  the  Inter- 
national Geophysical  Year  which  would  begin  on  1 July  1957. 
President  Eisenhower  appointed  Byrd,  Officer-in-Charge  of 
U.S.  Antarctic  programs. 

Admiral  Byrd  remained  active  in  exploration  of  Antarctica 
until  he  died  in  his  home  at  Boston  on  11  March  1957. 

(DDG-23:  dp.  3,370;  1.  437';  b.  47';  dr.  20';  s.  35  k.;  cpl.  354; 

a.  Tartar,  ASROC,  2 5",  2 21''  tt. ; cl.  Charles  F.  Adams ) 

Richard  E.  Byrd  (DDG-23),  a guided-missile  destroyer,  was 
laid  down  12  April  1961  by  Todd  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Seattle, 
Wash.;  launched  6 February  1962;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Richard 
E.  Byrd,  whose  daughter,  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Breyer,  acted  as 
proxy  sponsor  for  the  admiral’s  wife;  and  commissioned  7 
March  1964,  Comdr.  Walter  G.  Lessman  in  command. 

Following  a 45  day  fitting  out  period  at  Puget  Sound  Naval 
Shipyard,  Bremerton,  Wash.,  Richard  E.  Byrd  steamed  for  her 
homeport  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  arriving 
14  June  1964.  During  July,  August,  and  September  she  under- 
went missile  qualifications  and  underway  training  out  of 
San  Juan  and  Guantanamo  Bay.  She  then  returned  to  Norfolk 
Naval  Shipyard,  Portsmouth,  Va.,  for  2 months  of  post- 
shakedown availability. 

Richard  E.  Byrd  deployed  to  the  Mediterranean  6 January 
1965  as  a unit  of  Destroyer  Division  182.  Operating  with  the 
6th  Fleet,  she  participated  in  AAW  and  ASW  exercises  with 
both  U.S.  and  NATO  forces.  Following  her  return  to  Norfolk 
6 June,  she  conducted  missile  firings  at  the  Atlantic  Fleet 
Weapons  Range.  September,  October  and  November  found 
her  on  type  training  in  the  Virginia  Capes  operating  areas. 

Steaming  north  to  Argentia,  Newfoundland,  7 January  1966, 
Richard  E.  Byrd  conducted  a missile  firing  test  in  the  Davis 
Strait  before  returning  to  Norfolk  a month  later.  Following 
firing  exercises  at  Culebra  in  March,  she  called  at  the  Virgin 
Islands  before  returning  to  homeport  . 

Richard  E.  Byrd  transited  the  Atlantic  with  Saratoga 
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(CVA-60),  Sampson  (DDG-10),  Dahlgren  (DLG-12),  and 
Cony  (DD-508),  entering  the  Mediterranean  29  March  to 
commence  a 5-mont.h  deployment.  After  turnover  2 August  at 
Pollensa  Bay,  the  Balearics,  Richard  E.  Byrd  steamed  for 
Norfolk,  arriving  the  12th.  Postdeployment  leave  and  upkeep 
occupied  the  next  month. 

A call  at  Brooklyn  Naval  Shipyard  (18  September  to  7 
October)  was  followed  by  local  operations  out  of  Norfolk 
with  various  amphibious  and  ASW  fleet  units.  Operations  of 
this  sort  continued  into  January  1967.  Late  that  month 
Richard  E.  Byrd  moved  south  to  the  Jacksonville  operations 
area,  and,  while  serving  as  rescue  destroyer  for  Lexington 
(CVS-16),  she  rescued  Lt.  (jg)  John  F.  Dickinson,  whose  A4E 
aircraft  crashed  during  a landing  approach.  After  a 3-day  call 
at  Mayport  and  a visit  to  Mobile,  Ala.,  for  Mardi  Gras  festiv- 
ities, Richard  E.  Byrd  returned  to  Norfolk,  where  she  remained 
until  3 March. 

“Springboard”  exercises  next  took  Richard  E.  Byrd  to  the 
Caribbean  through  16  March,  then  came  predeployment  leave, 
upkeep,  and  training.  Standing  out  of  Thimble  Shoals  Channel 
2 May  in  company  with  Saratoga  and  four  other  escorts, 
Richard  E.  Byrd  steamed  for  the  Mediterranean,  effecting 
turnover  5 May  at  Pollensa  Bay.  Because  of  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict,  port  visits  were  curtailed.  Instead  of  calling  at  Naples, 
Richard  E.  Byrd  remained  at  sea  in  the  screen  of  America 
(CVA-66).  She  was  a member  of  the  force  which  rendez- 
voused with  the  damaged  Liberty  (AGTR-5)  9 June. 

Returning  to  Norfolk  8 September,  Richard  E.  Byrd  entered 
the  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard  for  overhaul  21  November  1967 
to  30  May  1968.  Refresher  training  and  coastal  operations 
filled  the  summer  of  1968,  and  on  11  September,  the  ship 
steamed  to  take  part  in  NATO  exercise  “Silver  Tower”  in  the 
North  Atlantic  and  the  Norwegian  Sea. 

Back  in  Norfolk  11  October,  Richard  E.  Byrd  prepared  for 
her  fourth  Mediterranean  deployment.  Joining  the  6th  Fleet 
15  November,  she  immediately  became  involved  in  the  varied 
evolutions  that  typify  Mediterranean  fleet  operations.  She 
returned  to  her  homeport  27  May  1969.  Local  training,  leave, 
and  upkeep  followed,  and  then  came  a Caribbean  cruise  29 
July  to  26  August.  On  6 October  ship  and  crew  participated, 
together  with  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd  and  Virginia  Gov.  Mills 
E.  Godwin,  in  the  dedication  of  Richard  Evelyn  Byrd  Hall  at 
the  Virginia  Institute  of  Marine  Science  at  Gloucester  Point, 
Va. 

Richard  E.  Byrd  continued  local  operations  out  of  Norfolk 
during  the  first  four  months  of  1970;  she  operated  both  along 
the  east  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean.  On  30  April,  she  exited 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  bound  for  her  fifth  deployment  with  the 
Sixth  Fleet,  arriving  at  Gibraltar  11  May.  Six  months  later, 
she  was  back  in  Norfolk  and  remained  there  for  the  rest  of 
1970. 

For  eleven  of  the  twelve  months  of  1971,  she  stayed  in 
Atlantic  coast — Caribbean  vicinity,  undergoing  overhaul, 
post-overhaul  tests  and  refresher  training.  On  1 December, 
she  steamed  out  of  Norfolk  on  still  another  Mediterranean 
cruise.  She  made  Gibraltar  9 December  and  remained  with 
the  Sixth  Fleet  until  23  June  1972,  when  she  began  her  return 
voyage  to  Virginia.  She  arrived  at  Norfolk  on  the  29th  and 
continued  normal  operations  out  of  that  port  up  to  29  May 
1973,  when  she  again  pointed  her  bow  toward  the  Mediter- 
ranean. She  made  Rota,  Spain,  21  June  and  cruised  the 
Mediterranean  until  November.  Richard  E.  Byrd  returned 
to  Norfolk  on  the  first  day  of  December  and  is  still  in  that, 
port  as  of  January  1974. 


Richard  E.  Kraus 

Richard  Edward  Kraus,  born  at  Chicago,  111.,  24  November 
1925,  enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  24  December  1943. 
Following  training  at  San  Diego  and  Camp  Pendleton  during 
the  first  half  of  1944,  Private  First  Class  Kraus  was  killed  in 
action  on  Peleliu  Island,  Palau  Group,  3 October  1944.  He 
received  the  Medal  of  Honor  for  conspicuous  gallantry  and 
intrepidity  while  serving  with  the  8th  Amphibious  Tractor 
Battalion,  3d  Amphibious  Corps,  Fleet  Marine  Force.  While 
trying  to  evacuate  a wounded  comrade  from  the  frontlines,  he 
threw  himself  on  an  enemy  grenade  saving  the  other  members 
of  his  patrol. 


(DD-849 : dp.  3,540  (f.);  1 391';  b.  41';  dr.  19';  s.  35  k.; 
cpl.  364;  a.  6 5",  16  40mm.,  14  20mm.,  2 dct., 

6 dcp.,  5 21"  tt. ; cl.  Gearing) 

Richard  E.  Kraus  (DD-849)  was  laid  down  by  Bath  Iron 
Works,  Bath,  Maine,  31  July  1945;  launched  2 March  1946; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Edwin  Olsen;  and  commissioned  at  the 
Boston  Naval  Shipyard  23  May  1946,  Comdr.  R.  J.  Oliver  in 
command. 

Following  shakedown  off  Boston,  Richard  E.  Kraus  re- 
ported to  Commander,  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation  Force, 
at  Norfolk.  Engaged  in  ordnance  development  during  her  first 
6 years,  Kraus  earned  the  title  of  one  of  the  “Shootingest 
Ships”  in  the  fleet.  In  1947,  the  after  40mm.  gun  mount  was 
removed  and  the  first  shipboard  3"/50  cal.  gun  mount  was 
installed  for  tests. 

In  1948  Kraus  assisted  Mississippi  in  the  development  tests 
of  the  Terrier  Surface  to  Air  Missile.  Kraus  was  subsequently 
involved  in  the  evaluation  of  electronic  equipment  including 
radar  and  communication  gear.  In  addition  she  conducted 
tests  on  anchors,  tow  cables,  and  underwater  explosives.  Re- 
classified AG-151  on  25  August  1949,  Richard  E.  Kraus  was 
designated  DD-849  again  11  January  1954. 

In  May  1954  Kraus  participated  in  the  large-scale  anti- 
submarine warfare  development  exercise.  She  trained  at 
Guantanamo  Bay  in  1955, 1958,  and  1960.  In  1961  she  operated 
with  Task  Group  Bravo,  one  of  the  Navy’s  major  antisub- 
marine groups,  and  in  that  year  also  represented  the  United 
States  in  ceremonies  at  St.  Eustatius,  Netherlands  Antilles, 
commemorating  the  first  salute  to  the  U.S.  flag  by  a foreign 
country. 

In  October  and  November  1962,  Kraus  served  with  the  U.S. 
quarantine  forces  preventing  the  introduction  of  offensive 
missiles  into  Cuba.  On  1 January  1963  Kraus  left  her  Destroyer 
Squadron  2.  In  March  and  April  she  operated  with  the  6th 
Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  then  between  June  1963  and  May 
1964  underwent  a FRAM  I overhaul  and  conversion  at  the 
Boston  Naval  Shipyard. 

On  18  May  1964  the  “new”  destroyer,  now  equipped  with 
ASROC  and  DASH,  left  the  shipyard  and  steamed  for  her 
new  homeport,  Newport,  R.I.  After  training  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  in  the  Caribbean,  the  destroyer  deployed  on  27  No- 
vember 1964  for  operations  with  the  6th  Fleet  and  the  Middle 
East  Force.  Operating  primarily  in  the  Red  Sea  and  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  Kraus  added  merchant  ship  assistance  and 
good  will  visits  to  East  African  ports  to  her  destroyer  duties. 
Returning  to  Newport  13  March  1965,  Richard  E.  Kraus  con- 
ducted ASW  exercises  and  was  part  of  the  Gemini  6 Recovery 
Force,  serving  on  station  off  western  Africa  until  that  mission 
was  canceled. 

Deploying  to  WestPac  in  early  1966,  Kraus  operated  off 
Vietnam  with  TG  77.7  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf,  with  TG  77.6  on 
Yankee  and  Dixie  Stations,  and  provided  gunfire  support  off 
South  Vietnam  until  steaming  home  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
arriving  at  Newport  17  September  1966.  She  operated  off  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean  until  May  1967  when  she 
deployed  to  the  Mediterranean.  During  the  6-day  Arab-Israeli 
War,  she  operated  out  of  Suda  Bay,  Crete.  Back  at  Newport  in 
late  September,  she  assisted  in  extinguishing  a fire  in  the  after 
engineroom  of  Stickell  (DD-888)  in  November. 

Through  the  remainder  of  1967  and  through  most  of  1968, 
Kraus  operated  off  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean. 
Homeported  at  Charleston  in  July,  she  departed  the  United 
States  for  another  extended  cruise.  Sailing  south  and  east,  she 
rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  entered  the  Indian  Ocean, 
where  she  remained  until  the  spring  of  1969.  On  13  May  1969 
Richard  E.  Kraus  returned  to  Charleston.  Richard  E.  Kraus 
operated  off  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States  through 
July  1970,  visiting  Cape  Kennedy,  Norfolk,  New  York  and 
the  city  of  Montreal  in  Canada.  She  transited  the  St.  Law- 
ence  Seaway  on  28  July  en  route  to  Europe  via  Nova  Scotia, 
Newfoundland  and  Iceland.  She  cruised  the  North  Sea  area 
until  10  December,  visiting  Scotland,  Denmark,  Norway,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Belgium.  She  arrived  at  Charleston,  S.C., 
19  December,  after  short  stops  at  Ponta  Delgado  in  the 
Azores  and  Bermuda,  B.C.C.  Richard  E.  Kraus  remained  in 
the  Charleston  area  through  September  1971,  undergoing 
regular  overhaul  and  post-overhaul  tests  and  exercises.  On 
the  23d,  she  steamed  out  of  Charleston,  headed  for  the  Indian 
Ocean.  After  stopping  at  Puerto  Rico;  Recife,  Brazil;  Luanda, 
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Angola;  and  Lourenco  Marques,  Mozambique,  she  arrived  at 
Majunga,  Madagascar,  30  October  and  was  officially  trans- 
ferred to  COMIDEASTFOR. 

Kraus  remained  with  COMIDEASTFOR,  circuiting  the 
Indian  Ocean,  until  12  February  1972.  On  her  way  home,  she 
visited  several  ports  in  Africa  and  arrived  in  Charleston  11 
March,  where  she  immediately  went  into  a 30-day  stand  down 
period.  After  six  months  of  operations  out  of  Charleston,  she 
embarked  1 November  upon  another  major  deployment,  this 
time  with  the  Seventh  Fleet  in  the  western  Pacific.  Stopping 
at  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba;  Rodman  in  the  Canal  Zone; 
Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii;  and  Midway  Island,  she  made  Yoko- 
suka, Japan,  29  November.  She  cruised  with  the  Seventh 
Fleet,  often  just  off  the  coast  of  Vietnam,  through  March 
1973.  At  that  time,  Kraus  was  ordered  back  to  Charleston 
and  operations  in  the  Atlantic  and  Caribbean.  She  has  con- 
tinued in  this  employment  into  1974. 

Richard  E.  Kraus  received  two  battle  stars  for  Vietnam 
service. 

Richard  L.  Page 

Richard  Lucian  Page,  born  in  Clarke  County,  Va.,  on  20 
December  1807,  entered  the  U.S.  Navy  as  a midshipman  in 
1824;  was  promoted  to  lieutenant  in  1834;  and  to  commander 
in  1855.  Sea  duty,  included  assignments  as  executive  officer 
and  commanding  officer  of  Independence  during  the  Mexican 
War,  commanding  officer  of  the  brig  Perry  on  the  African 
Station  1852-54,  and  commanding  officer  of  the  sloop-of-war 
Germantown  on  the  East  Indies  Station  1857-60.  He  also 
served  three  tours  of  duty  ashore  as  an  ordnance  officer  and 
one  tour  as  executive  officer  at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard.  With 
the  secession  of  Virginia,  Page,  then  assigned  to  the  Norfolk 
Navy  Yard,  resigned  from  the  U.S.  Navy  and,  after  joining 
the  staff  of  Governor  Letcher  of  Virginia,  began  organizing  a 
State  navy  and  constructing  fortifications  along  rivers  of  the 
Tidewater  area.  Commissioned  Commander  in  the  Confederate 
Navy  in  1861,  he  served  as  ordnance  officer  at  the  Norfolk 
Navy  Yard  and  at  Charlotte,  N.C.  In  1864  he  was  com- 
missioned Brigadier-General  in  the  Confederate  Army  and 
placed  in  charge  of  the  outer  defenses  of  Mobile  Bay.  There,  he 
defended  Fort  Morgan  until  that  fort  fell  to  Union  forces 
under  Farragut  and  Granger  on  23  August  1864.  Page,  a 
prisoner  for  the  remainder  of  the  Civil  War,  returned  to 
Norfolk  after  his  release  and,  from  1875  to  1883,  served  as 
superintendent  of  public  schools.  Brigadier  General  Page  died 
at  Blueridge  Summit,  Pa.,  on  9 August  1901. 

(DEG-5:  dp.  3,426  (f.) ; 1.  414'6";b.  44'2";  dr.  24';  s.  27  + k.; 
cpl.  248;  a.  1 5",  ASROC,  Tar.,  4 21"  tt. ; cl.  Brooke) 

The  guided  missile  escort  Richard  L.  Page  (DEG-5)  was 
laid  down  on  4 January  1965  by  the  Bath  Iron  Works  Corp., 
Bath,  Maine;  launched  4 April  1966;  sponsored  by  Miss  Ed- 
monia  Lee  Whittle  and  Mrs.  Nannie  Page  Trinker,  grand- 
daughters of  Brigadier  General  Page;  and  commissioned  at 
Boston  on  5 August  1967,  Comdr.  Milton  J.  Schultz,  Jr.,  in 
command. 

In  mid-October  1967,  Richard  L.  Page  moved  from  Boston 
to  her  homeport,  Newport,  R.I.,  then  sailed  south  for  shake- 
down  exercises  in  the  Caribbean.  On  21  December  she  re- 
turned to  Newport  and,  after  post-shakedown  availability 
began  operations  with  CortRon  6.  Into  1968  she  operated  in 
the  western  Atlantic;  and,  in  the  fall,  she  deployed  to  the 
Mediterranean  for  duty  with  the  6th  Fleet.  On  that  duty  until 
10  February  1969,  she  returned  to  Newport  on  the  18th  and, 
in  March,  resumed  operations  with  the  2d  Fleet.  On  1 July 
1969,  she  relieved  Brumby  (DE-1044)  as  flagship  of  DesDiv 
122,  then  conducted  exercises  in  the  Caribbean. 

Richard  L.  Page  spent  all  of  1971  and  the  first  eight  months 
of  1972  in  port  at  Newport  and  in  operations  along  the  east- 
coast  of  the  United  States  and  in  the  Caribbean.  In  mid- 
August  1972,  she  steamed  out  of  Newport,  R.I.,  bound  for  an 
extended  deployment  with  the  Sixth  Fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. As  of  January  1974,  she  continues  operations  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

Richard  M.  Rowell 

Richard  Merrill  Rowell  was  born  in  Sonoma,  Calif.,  6 August 
1916.  Enlisted  in  the  Naval  Reserve  8 August  1939,  he  was 


commissioned  ensign  20  August  1940.  Reporting  for  duty  as  a 
fighter  pilot  to  Lexington  (CV-2)  on  5 November  1940,  he 
received  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  for  downing  a Japa- 
nese plane  20  February  1942.  During  the  Battle  of  the  Coral 
Sea  7 to  8 May  1942,  he  won  a gold  star  in  lieu  of  a second 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross,  before  failing  to  return  from  his 
last  mission. 

(DE-403 : dp  1,745  (f.);  1.  306';  b.  367";  dr.  13'4";  s.  24  k.; 
cpl.  222;  a.  2 5",  4 40mm.,  10  20mm.,  2 dct.,  8 dcp., 

1 dcp.  (hh.),  3 21"  tt. ; cl.  John  C.  Butler) 

Richard  M.  Rowell  (DE-403)  was  laid  down  18  August  1943 
by  Brown  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.;  launched  17  No- 
vember 1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Agnes  M.  Rowell;  and  com- 
missioned 9 March  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  Harry  A.  Barnard,  Jr., 
in  fommand. 

Following  shakedown  off  Bermuda,  Richard  M.  Rowell  de- 
parted Boston  6 May  1944,  and  proceeded  via  the  Panama 
Canal  and  San  Diego  to  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  on  the  31st. 
In  July  1944  she  escorted  a convoy  to  Eniwetok,  and  screened 
escort  carriers  returning  to  Pearl  Harbor.  In  August  she  pro- 
tected a transport  group  on  its  voyage  to  Tulagi,  Solomons, 
and  screened  escort  carriers  to  Manus.  In  September  she  pro- 
tected an  air  support  task  force  during  the  landings  on  Morotai 
on  the  15th,  saving  two  pilots. 

Richard  M.  Rowell  rescued  survivors  from  Shelton  (DE- 
407),  hit  bv  a torpedo  from  Japanese  submarine  RO-^1,  on 
3 October  1944.  Later  that  day  she  sank  Seawolf  (SS— 197) 
by  mistake.  She  next  screened  a carrier  group  providing  air 
support  for  the  landings  on  Leyte,  Philippine  Islands,  20 
October. 

At  the  start  of  the  Battle  of  Samar,  25  October,  the  destroyer 
escort  operated  in  group  “Taffy  One.”  That  day  Taffy  One 
was  operating  off  Surigao  Island  about  130  miles  south  of 
Task  Force  3,  which  received  the  main  Japanese  attack. 
Taffy  One  had  just  launched  planes  to  the  south  to  attack  the 
Japanese  retiring  from  the  Battle  of  Surigao  Strait,  when  at- 
tacked by  six  Japanese  planes  from  Davao.  This  attack  was 
the  first  intentional  use  of  the  Kamikaze  suicide  plane.  Re- 
sponding to  this  emergency,  Richard  M . Rowell  rescued  one 
survivor  from  Santee  (CVE-29).  Taffy  One  arrived  too  late  to 
be  of  much  assistance  to  Taffy  Three,  which  bore  the  main 
Japanese  attack,  but  she  did  fight  off  another  kamikaze  attack 
on  the  26th,  as  Richard  M . Rowell  was  attacking  an  enemy 
submarine.  Returning  to  the  carrier  formation,  she  donated 
blood  plasma  from  her  own  supply,  and  medical  supplies 
from  Petrof  Bay  (CVE-80)  to  Suwanee  (CVE-27).  On  the 
27th  she  escorted  Santee  (CVE-29)  to  Manus,  and  arrived  at 
Pearl  Harbor  19  November. 

She  joined  antiair  and  antisubmarine  patrols  for  the  landings 
9 January  1945  at  Lingaven  Gulf,  Luzon,  Philippine  Islands. 
After  protecting  underwater  demolition  drills  at  Ulithi  in  late 
January  and  early  February,  she  guarded  transports  to  Iwo 
Jima,  and  supported  air  units  during  the  landings  there  19 
February.  Departing  Ulithi  21  March,  she  protected  air  units 
during  the  landings  1 April  upon  Okinawa,  before  returning 
to  Guam  11  May.  In  July  she  patrolled  in  Leyte  Gulf,  Philip- 
pine Islands,  and  escorted  Hoggatt  Bay  (CVE-75)  to  Ulithi, 
before  escorting  three  transports  to  San  Pedro  Bay,  Philippine 
Islands,  in  August.  Following  duty  at  Leyte  Gulf  and  Okinawa 
in  September,  she  proceeded  via  Eniwetok  and  Pearl  Harbor 
to  San  Diego,  arriving  6 November. 

Decommissioned  2 July  1946,  she  remained  in  the  Pacific 
Reserve  Fleet  until  struck  from  the  Navy  list  30  June  1968. 

Richard  M.  Rowell  received  six  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Richard  P.  Leary 

Richard  Phillips  Leary  was  born  3 November  1842  in 
Baltimore,  Md.  He  entered  the  Naval  Academy  in  1860.  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  War,  he  served  in  Canandaigua  and  Sangamon 
assigned  to  the  Atlantic  blockade.  Later,  during  tension  with 
Germany  over  Samoa,  Leary  commanded  Adams  at  Samoa 
from  October  to  December  1888.  In  the  Spanish-American 
War,  he  commanded  San  Francisco  off  Havana,  Cuba.  From 
1899  into  1900,  Captain  Leary  served  as  Naval  Governor  of 
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Guam.  Retiring  in  1901 , Rear  Admiral  Leary  died  27  December 
at  Chelsea,  Mass. 

(DD-664:  dp.  2,940  (f.) ; 1.  376'5";  b.  397";  dr.  13'9";  s.  35  k.; 
cpl.  329;  a.  5 5",  10  40mm.,  10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Fletcher) 

Richard  P.  Leary  (DD-664)  was  laid  down  4 July  1943  at 
the  Navy  Yard,  Boston,  Mass.;  launched  6 October  1943; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  George  K.  Crozer  III;  and  commissioned 
23  February  1944,  Comdr.  Frederic  S.  Habecker  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  Bermuda,  Richard  P.  Leary  sailed 
via  the  Panama  Canal  for  Pearl  Harbor.  After  escort  duty  to 
Enivvetok  and  Saipan  in  July,  she  supported  the  landings  at 
Peleliu  15  September,  and  at  Leyte  20  October.  During  the 
Battle  of  Surigao  Strait  on  the  25th,  she  launched  torpedoes, 
splashed  one  enemy  plane,  and  guarded  the  damaged  Albert  W. 
Grant  (DD-649).  While  patrolling  off  Leyte  Gulf  on  1 Novem- 
ber, she  rescued  70  survivors  of  Abner  Read  (DD-526).  Dur- 
ing the  Lingayen  Gulf  campaign,  she  shot  down  one  enemy 
plane  6 January  1945,  and  rendered  fire-support  for  the  land- 
ings on  the  9th.  She  again  supplied  gunfire  support  for  the 
landings  at  Iwo  Jima  19  February  and  for  the  landings  at 
Okinawa  1 April.  During  the  night  of  6-7  April  she  escorted 
the  damaged  Morris  (DD-417)  to  Kerama  Retto  Okinawa 
Gunto.  Upon  completion  of  duties  at  Okinawa  her  next  as- 
signment took  her  to  Adak,  Alaska,  in  August.  After  serving  in 
the  Aleutians,  she  sailed  for  Japan  arriving  at  Ominato,  8 
September.  She  departed  Japan  on  the  30th,  and  steamed  to 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

Designated  for  inactivation  after  her  return,  she  decom- 
missioned 10  December  1946,  and  was  assigned  to  the  Pacific 
Reserve  Fleet.  Richard  P.  Leary  was  transferred  10  March 
1959  to  Japan,  in  whose  Navy  she  became  Yugure  and  serves 
into  1974. 

Richard  P.  Leary  received  six  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Richard  Peck 

(IX-96:  t.  2,906  (g.);  1.  316';  b.  62';  dr.  12'6";  s.  22  k.) 

Richard  Peck  (IX-96)  was  built  in  1892  by  Harlan  and 
Hollingsworth,  Wilmington,  Del.;  was  acquired  by  the  Navy 
20  February  1943  from  New  England  S.S.  Co.,  New  Haven, 
Conn.;  and  commissioned  the  same  day  at  Argentia,  New- 
foundland. 

Richard  Peck  provided  electrical  power  at  Argentia,  New- 
foundland, during  her  active  service.  Decommissioned  5 No- 
vember 1943  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  she  was  struck  from  the  Navy 
list  16  November  1943,  transferred  to  W.S.A.  9 December 
1943;  and  subsequently  transferred  to  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road. 

Richard  Rush 

(Str.:  t.  300;  cpl.  40;  a.  3 guns) 

Richard  Rush,  built  for  the  Revenue  Cutter  Service  by  the 
Atlantic  Works,  East  Boston,  Mass.,  was  launched  on  14 
March  1874  and  commissioned  in  that  service,  on  21  July 

1874,  Capt.  J.  A.  Henriques  in  command. 

Assigned  to  duty  out  of  San  Francisco,  Richard  Rush 
rounded  Cape  Horn  toward  the  end  of  1874  and,  in  January 

1875,  commenced  patrols  in  Alaskan  waters.  Rebuilt  in  1885, 
she  continued  to  cruise  in  the  northern  Pacific  for  the  Treasury 
Department  until  9 April  1898  when,  by  Executive  order,  she, 
with  other  Revenue  Marine  cutters,  began  operations  in  co- 
operation with  the  Navy.  During  the  Spanish-American  War, 
she  served  with  the  west  coast  defense  forces,  and,  by  Execu- 
tive order,  was  returned  to  the  Treasury  Department  on  15 
August  1898. 

Richard  Rush  resumed  Bering  Sea  patrols  and  continued  to 
operate  in  Alaskan  waters  until  decommissioned  on  30  Sep- 
tember 1912  at  Port  Townsend,  Wash.  She  was  sold  to  the 
Alaska  Junk  Co.  on  22  January  1913. 

Richard  S,  Bull 

Richard  Salisbury  Bull,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Wilkinsburg,  Pa., 
6 January  1913.  Graduating  from  the  Naval  Academy,  he  was 


commissioned  ensign  4 June  1936.  Trained  as  a naval  aviator 
in  1938-39  at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  he  served  in  the  fleet  in  1941. 
He  became  a naval  observer  assigned  to  the  American  Em- 
bassy in  London,  England.  Reporting  for  duty  as  a fighter 
pilot  on  board  Lexington  (CV-2)  on  27  December  1941,  he 
participated  in  aircraft  carrier  operations  against  the  Japanese 
in  February  and  March  1942.  In  the  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea 
7 to  8 May,  he  earned  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross,  before 
failing  to  return  from  his  last  mission. 

(DE-402:  dp.  1,745  (f.);  1.  306';  b.  367";  dr.  13'4";  s.  24  k.; 
cpl.  222;  a.  2 5",  4 40mm.,  10  20mm.,  2 dct.,  9 dcp., 

3 21"  tt.;  cl.  John  C.  Butler) 

Richard  S.  Bull  (DE-402)  was  laid  down  18  August  1943 
by  Brown  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.;  launched  16  No- 
vember 1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Bull,  Sr.;  and 
commissioned  26  February  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  A.  W.  Gardes  in 
command. 

Following  shakedown  off  Bermuda,  Richard  S.  Bull  de- 
parted Boston  6 May  1944,  and  proceeded  via  the  Panama 
Canal  to  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  on  the  30th.  Reaching  Eniwe- 
tok  27  June,  she  escorted  Long  Island  (CVE-1)  and  other 
escort  carriers  to  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  5 July. 

Returning  to  Eniwetok,  she  joined  a task  force  including 
Sangamon  (CVE-26)  on  6 August.  Arriving  at  Manus  on  the 
13th,  she  supported  the  landings  on  Morotai  15  September. 
Departing  Manus,  she  protected  carrier  forces  supporting  the 
landings  on  Leyte  20  October.  She  rescued  a fighter  pilot  from 
Chenango  (CVE-28)  on  the  22d. 

During  the  Battle  off  Samar  on  the  25th,  she  operated  in 
group  “Taffy  One,”  about  130  miles  south  of  the  main  Japa- 
nese attack  upon  “Taffy  Three.”  Following  a kamikaze  at- 
tack upon  Taffy  One,  she  rescued  24  men  from  Suwanee 
(CVE-27).  On  the  29th  Richard  S.  Bull  discovered  and 
rescued  139  survivors  of  Eversole  (DE-404),  sunk  by  Japanese 
submarine  1-^5  off  Dinagat  Island,  Philippine  Islands. 
Nearby,  Whitehurst  (DE-534)  sank  1-^5. 

After  transferring  the  Eversole  survivors  to  Bountiful  (AH- 
9),  at  Kossol  Roads,  Palau  Island,  she  proceeded  with  escort 
carriers  from  Manus  to  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  19  November. 
After  escorting  Shamrock  Bay  (CVE-84)  to  arrival  at  Manus 
22  December,  she  departed  with  Marcus  Island  (CVE-77), 
and  proceeded  via  Leyte  to  the  landings  9 January  1945  at 
Lingayen  Gulf,  Luzon,  Philippine  Islands.  Proceeding  via 
Ulithi  and  Saipan,  she  rescued  three  aviators  from  Natoma 
Bay  (CVE-62)  on  17  February,  and  then  protected  escort 
carriers  supporting  the  landings  on  Iwo  Jima  on  the  19th. 
Departing  the  Iwo  Jima  area  10  March,  she  proceeded  via 
Guam  and  Ulithi  to  the  Okinawa  Gunto. 

From  1 April  to  16  May,  she  protected  escort  carriers  sup- 
porting assault  forces  on  Okinawa.  Returning  2 June  from 
Saipan,  she  continued  to  guard  carrier  air  operations  against 
Okinawa.  Voyaging  with  Sargent  Bay  (CVE-83)  to  arrival  at 
Leyte  23  June,  she  joined  the  Philippine  Sea  Frontier,  escort- 
ing convoys  to  Morotai,  Hollandia,  and  Ulithi.  She  provided 
medical  treatment  30  August  to  casualties  aboard  S.S.  Peter 
White,  damaged  by  a mine  in  the  northern  Philippines.  Fol- 
lowing convoy  escort  duty  from  Leyte  to  Ulithi  and  Okinawa, 
she  departed  Leyte  14  October,  and  steamed  via  Eniwetok  and 
Pearl  Harbor  to  San  Diego,  arriving  6 November. 

She  entered  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  in  March  1946,  and 
remained  in  the  Reserve  Fleet  until  struck  from  the  Navy 
list  30  June  1968,  and  sunk  as  a target. 

Richard  S.  Bull  received  five  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Richard  S . Edwards 

Richard  Stanislaus  Edwards,  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  18 
February  1885,  was  appointe  1 to  the  Naval  Academy  in 
1903.  He  was  commissioned  ensign  on  13  September  1908  and 
through  subsequent  advancement  attained  the  rank  of  ad- 
miral, to  date  from  13  April  1945,  and  was  transferred  to  the 
retired  list  of  the  U.S.  Navy  in  that  rank  on  1 July  1947. 
During  World  War  I,  he  served  as  engineer  officer  on  board 
Kentucky,  then  as  gunnery  officer  on  board  Kansas  and  Arkan- 
sas. His  commands  included  Wood ; Submarine  Squadron  6; 
Submarine  Base,  New  London,  Conn.;  Colorado ; Submarines, 
Patrol  Force;  and  Submarines,  Atlantic  Fleet.  During  World 
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w ar  II  he  served  as  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  and  Aide  to  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  U.S.  Fleet  and  then  Deputy  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  U.S.  Fleet,  and  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations.  For  his  World  War  II  service,  he  was  awarded 
the  Distinguished  Service  Medal.  He  subsequently  served  as 
Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Commander,  Western  Sea 
Frontier,  and  Commander,  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet.  He  died  at 
the  Naval  Hospital,  Oakland,  Calif.,  2 June  1956. 

(DD-950:  dp.  4,049;  1.  418';  b.  45';  dr.  20';  s.  35  k.;  cpl.  354; 
a.  3 5",  4 3",  1 dct.,  2 dcp.,  2 21"  tt.;  cl.  Hull ) 

Richard  S.  Edwards  (DD-950)  was  laid  down  by  the  Puget 
Sound  Bridge  & Dredging  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  29  December 
1956;  launched  24  September  1957;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Franke;  and  commissioned  5 February  1959,  Comdr.  Richard 
R.  Law  in  command. 

Richard  S.  Edwards’  shakedown  took  her  to  Valparaiso, 
Chile,  then  back  to  San  Diego  13  May  1959.  She  then  deployed 
to  the  western  Pacific  area  where  she  operated  with  the  fast 
carrier  units  of  the  7th  Fleet,  and  as  a member  of  the  U.S. 
Taiwan  Patrol  Force.  She  returned  to  the  west  coast  13  May 
1960  and  operated  there  until  deploying  to  the  western  Pacific 
again  in  February  1961  to  operate  with  the  fast  carrier  group 
in  the  South  China  Sea.  She  returned  to  San  Diego  14  Sep- 
tember 1961. 

Richard  S.  Edwards  commenced  her  third  WestPac  cruise 
13  November  1962  for  fast  carrier  operations  throughout  the 
western  Pacific,  returning  home  in  June  1963.  She  resumed 
local  operations  until  commencing  her  fourth  WestPac  cruise 
from  August  1964  to  January  1965.  During  this  deployment 
Edwards  and  Morton  engaged  North  Vietnamese  torpedo 
boats  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf  on  18  September,  probably  sinking 
several . 

Upon  returning  from  the  Far  East,  Edwards  operated  off  the 
west  coast  until  deploying  to  WestPac  again  1 March  1966  to 
26  August  1966.  There  she  rendered  naval  gunfire  support  to 
forces  ashore  in  Vietnam  and  plane-guarded  for  U.S.  Navy 
carriers  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf.  During  1967,  she  operated  off  the 
west  coast  of  the  United  States  until  returning  to  WestPac  in 
August.  She  arrived  Da  Nang,  South  Vietnam,  3 November 
1967.  She  returned  to  San  Diego  12  March  1968  and  spent 
the  balance  of  that  year  operating  off  the  west  coast. 

In  late  January  1969  Richard  S.  Edwards  deployed  to  West- 
Pac again  to  operate  off  Vietnam.  She  returned  to  San  Diego 
13  August  1969,  until  being  decommissioned  at  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  27  February  1970.  She  immediately  entered  Long  Beach 
Naval  Shipyard  and  underwent  ASW  modernization.  By  De- 
cember, she  was  participating  in  sea  trials  in  anticipation  of 
her  recommissioning,  which  occurred  15  January  1971.  She 
embarked  4 March  for  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  her  new  home 
port,  and  continued  operations  in  that  vicinity  until  April 
1972. 

Receiving  only  72  hours  notice,  Richard  S.  Edwards  sailed 
from  Pearl  Harbor  10  April  1972  for  the  western  Pacific  and 
deployment  off  the  Vietnamese  coast.  She  remained  in  the 
area,  either  on  the  gunline  or  cruising  with  the  carriers  as 
escort  and  plane  guard,  until  November.  She  re-entered  Pearl 
Harbor  10  November  1972  and  has  remained  there  throughout 
1973  and  into  1974. 

Richard  S.  Edwards  has  received  six  battle  stars  for  service 
off  Vietnam. 

Richard  Faux 

(Cl  Bt:  t.  120) 

Richard  Vaux,  a canal  boat,  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  at 
Philadelphia,  16  July  1864,  laden  with  stone,  and  sent  via 
Baltimore  to  the  James  River  to  be  sunk  on  the  bar  at  Trent’s 
Reach,  Va.,  to  protect  Union  troops  from  Confederate  attack 
by  water. 

Richard  W.  Suesens 

Richard  Wayne  Suesens,  born  30  April  1915  at  Burlington, 
Iowa,  enlisted  in  the  Naval  Reserve  31  May  1938.  Appointed 
Aviation  Cadet  4 October  1938  and  commissioned  ensign  15 
October  1939,  he  reported  for  duty  in  Torpedo  Squadron  3,  on 
board  Saratoga  20  November  1939.  Promoted  to  lieutenant 


(junior  grade)  1 November  1941,  he  was  killed  in  action  during 
the  Battle  of  Midway,  June  1942.  For  his  “extraordinary 
heroism”  in  pressing  home  his  attack  on  Japanese  naval  units 
during  that  battle,  despite  “tremendous  antiaircraft  fire  and 
overwhelming  fighter  opposition”,  Lieutenant  (junior  grade) 
Suesens  was  awarded  the  Navy  Cross  posthumously. 

(DE-342:  dp.  1,745;  1.  306';  b.  36'7";  dr.  13'4";  s.  24  k.; 
cpl.  222;  a.  2 5",  4 40mm.,  10  20mm.,  2 dct.,  8 dcp., 

1 dcp.  (hh.),  3 21"  tt.;  cl.  John  C.  Butler) 

Richard  IF.  Suesens  (DE-342)  was  laid  down  1 November 
1943  by  the  Consolidated  Steel  Co.,  Ltd.,  Orange,  Tex.; 
launched  11  January  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  R.  W.  Suesens, 
widow  of  Lieutenant  (junior  grade)  Suesens ; and  commissioned 
26  April  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  Milford  McQuilkin  in  command. 

Completing  shakedown  off  Bermuda  and  post-shakedown 
availability  at  Boston,  Richard  W.  Suesens  sailed  for  Long 
Island  Sound  29  June  1944.  That  night,  in  Buzzard’s  Bay, 
she  collided  with  Valor  (AMC-108).  The  coastal  minesweeper 
sank  and  after  the  DE  transported  survivors  to  Newport,  she 
continued  on,  reported  for  duty  at  New  York,  thence,  on  4 
July,  proceeded  south.  A unit  of  CortDiv  69,  she  served  as 
escort  for  ships  en  route  to  Mayport,  then  steamed  on  through 
the  Panama  Canal,  reporting  to  the  Pacific  Fleet  23  July. 
On  2 August  she  arrived  at  San  Diego,  whence  she  sailed  with 
TransDiv  10  to  Hawaii.  Arriving  on  the  19th,  she  trained  there 
until  mid-September,  then  headed  west  with  convoy  PD-89- 
T,  bound  for  Eniwetok.  There  on  the  22d,  she  joined  TF  33 
and  8 days  later  sailed  for  Manus  and  duty  with  the  7th  Fleet. 

Assigned  to  TU  77.4.24,  an  escort  carrier  unit,  Richard  IF. 
Suesens  sailed  for  the  Philippines  14  October.  On  the  16th, 
TG  77.4  rendezvoused  with  TG  78.6  to  provide  air  coverage  for 
transports  en  route  from  Hollandia  to  Leyte.  Through  the 
landings  on  the  20th  and  the  covering  operations  which  fol- 
lowed, the  DE,  alternating  plane  guard  and  screening  duties, 
continued  to  operate  with  the  “jeep”  carriers.  On  the  22d, 
TU  77.4.24  was  dissolved.  Suesens  with  six  CVE’s,  three 
DD’s,  and  four  other  DE’s  formed  TU  77.4.2  and  with  TU 
77.4.1  and  TU  77.4.3  took  up  patrol  duties  to  the  east  of  Leyte 
Gulf  whence  their  planes  could  provide  air  support  for  the 
amphibious  forces,  fly  CAP  and  ASP  for  the  Leyte  areas,  inter- 
dict Japanese  supply  movements,  and  drop  supplies  to  Army 
units  inland.  Called  “Taffy  1”,  “Taffy  2”,  and  “Taffy  3”  from 
the  radio  call  sign  used  by  each  unit  commander,  the  units 
proceeded  to  their  operational  areas:  Taffy  1 off  northern 
Mindanao,  Taffy  2 off  the  entrance  to  Leyte  Gulf,  Taffy  3 off 
Samar. 

During  the  early  morning  hours  of  the  25th,  the  Battle  of 
Surigao  Strait  was  fought  and  daybreak  searches  were 
ordered  flown  to  hunt  down  the  retiring  Japanese  ships.  Planes 
from  Taffy  1 were  designated  to  fly  the  searches  while  other 
units  continued  air  support  and  patrol  operations.  At  dawn 
the  planes  were  launched  on  their  missions.  At  0645  Suesens 
intercepted  ship  plane  traffic  on  VHF  reporting  an  enemy 
battleship  and  cruiser  force  closing  on  Taffy  3 as  its  carriers 
made  every  effort  to  get  torpedo  planes  airborne  along  with 
fighters  to  drive  off  the  enemy  ships.  All  available  planes  from 
Taffy  2 were  dispatched  to  join  those  of  Taffy  3.  The  Battle 
off  Samar  had  begun.  By  0720  the  enemy  force  had  closed  to 
within  20  miles  of  Taffy  2.  The  destroyers  formed  a line  be- 
tween the  carriers’  circular  disposition  and  the  approaching 
enemy.  The  escorts  remained  with  the  carriers  as  they  con- 
tinued to  rearm  returning  planes  and  send  them  northward 
into  the  now  visible  gunsmoke  clouds  over  Taffy  3. 

Through  the  morning  Richard  IF.  Suesens,  screening  Taffy 
2,  listened  as  torpedo  planes  and  fighters  conducted  aerial  at- 
tacks and  Taffy  3’s  destroyers  and  escorts  challenged  the 
enemy’s  larger  ships  on  the  surface.  By  0920  the  latter  were 
only  12  miles  from  Taffy  2 and  their  shells  splashed  among  the 
destroyers,  but  the  battle  was  turning.  The  Japanese  now  so 
close  to  their  objective — entrance  into  Leyte  Gulf — were  no 
longer  on  the  offensive.  TG  77.4,  despite  staggering  losses 
while  protecting  shipping  in  the  Gulf,  now  commenced  the 
pursuit,  which,  taken  up  by  others,  continued  until  the  29th. 
Rescue  operations  and  logistic  resupply  followed  on  the  26th 
On  the  night  of  27-28  October,  Suesens  resumed  screening  and 
plane  guard  duties  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  she  headed 
south. 

Arriving  at  Manus  3 November,  Richard  IF.  Suesens  spent 
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the  next  3 weeks  undergoing  upkeep  and  maintenance,  then 
reported  for  duty  in  TF  79,  the  force  staging  for  the  invasion 
of  Luzon.  On  31  December  the  force  sortied  from  Seeadler 
Harbor  and  headed  for  the  Philippines.  On  8 January  1945, 
the  Japanese  attacked.  Kitkun  Bay  and  HMAS  Weslralia 
were  damaged  by  kamikazes,  but  the  force  continued  on  to 
arrive  in  Lingayen  Gulf  in  the  early  hours  of  the  9th.  During 
the  assault,  and  after,  Richard  W.  Suesens  patrolled  off  the 
transport  area.  On  the  12th  as  she  rescued  survivors  from 
Gilligan  (DE-508),  she  was  closed  by  a kamikaze  in  a steep, 
full-power  dive.  Antiaircraft  fire  apparently  killed  the  pilot, 
but  the  plane  kept  its  momentum  and,  after  skimming  the 
after  40mm.  gun,  crashed  into  the  sea.  The  subsequent  ex- 
plosion injured  11  of  the  DE’s  crew  and  caused  minor  damage 
to  the  hull. 

Richard  W.  Suesens  then  retired  to  Leyte,  whence  she  sailed 
on  the  27th  to  screen  landing  craft  to  Nasugbu.  There,  on  the 
31st,  she  covered  the  assault  forces  as  they  began  their  fight 
to  Manila.  Retiring  to  Mindoro  on  2 February,  she  screened 
resupply  runs  to  Nasugbu  and  brought  out  casualties  through 
the  23d,  witnessing  on  the  16th  the  paratroop  landing  on 
Corregidor. 

Returning  to  Leyte,  she  prepared  for  Operation  “Iceberg,” 
the  invasion  of  the  Ryukyus,  and  on  21  March  sailed  with  the 
Western  Islands  Attack  Force.  Arriving  off  Kerama  Retto  on 
the  26th  she  screened  the  transport  area  there  during  the  ini- 
tial assault,  then  remained  on  patrol  off  that  anchorage  into 
mid-April  when  she  shifted  to  the  Hagushi  Beach  anchorage. 
Employed  as  a picket  ship  in  the  antisubmarine  and  antiair- 
craft ring  around  the  Kerama  Retto-Okinawa  area,  she  sur- 
vived the  nightly  air  raids  and  numerous  kamikaze  attacks, 
splashing  four  planes  and  assisting  in  the  destruction  of  two 
more  before  retiring  to  Ulithi  on  26  April. 

In  early  May  she  underwent  availability  at  Ulithi,  then 
served  as  radar  picket  ship  north  of  that  base.  On  the  27th 
she  returned  to  Okinawa  where,  until  28  June,  she  alternated 
escort  duty  with  picket  ship  responsibilities.  She  then  returned 
to  Leyte  joined  TG  32.1  and  between  1 Ju'y  and  6 August 
covered  minesweeping  operations  in  the  East  China  Sea  in 
support  of  the  blockade  of  the  Japanese  home  islands.  On  7 
August  she  returned  to  Okinawa  where  she  was  employed  in 
escort  work  for  the  remainder  of  the  war.  From  the  mid- 
August  cessation  of  hostilities  until  late  September,  she  con- 
tinued escort  runs,  including  one  to  Jinsen,  Korea.  Then,  on 
22  September,  she  sailed  for  Japan.  There  she  supported  oc- 
cupation forces  in  the  Wakayama- Wakanoura  area  through 
October.  On  1 November,  she  was  en  route  home. 

On  21  November  Richard  W.  Suesens  arrived  at  San  Diego 
for  inactivation.  In  commission,  in  reserve,  from  March  1946, 
she  decommissioned  15  January  1947  and  was  berthed  with 
the  San  Diego  Group,  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet.  Although  she 
was  later  moved  to  Stockton,  she  remained  a unit  of  the 
Reserve  Fleet  until  struck  from  the  Navy  list  15  March  1972. 
She  was  sold  13  June  1973  to  the  National  Metal  and  Steel 
Corp.,  Terminal  Island,  Calif. 

Richard  W.  Suesens  earned  five  battle  stars  during  World 
War  II. 

Richey 

Joseph  Lee  Richey  was  born  8 June  1920  in  Barnard,  Mo. 
He  enlisted  in  the  Naval  Reserve  28  October  1940  and  was 
commissioned  ensign,  26  August  1941.  Following  training  at 
Pensacola  that  led  to  his  designation  as  naval  aviator,  he  was 
assigned  to  Observation  Squadron  2 on  board  California 
(BB-44).  He  was  killed  7 December  1941  during  the  Japanese 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

(DE-385:  dp.  1,490  (f.) ; 1.  306';  b.  367”;  dr.  12'3";  s.  21  k.; 
cpl.  216;  a.  2 5”,  3 3”,  10  40mm.,  24  20mm.,  2 dct., 

8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.),  9 21”  tt.;  cl.  Edsall ) 

Richey  (DE-385)  was  laid  down  19  April  1943  by  Brown 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.;  launched  30  June  1943; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Joseph  Lee  Richey;  and  commissioned  30 
October  1943,  Comdr.  Petros  D.  Miller,  USCG,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  Bermuda,  Richey  (DE-385)  com- 
menced convoy  escort  duty  in  the  Atlantic.  From  January  to 
July  1944,  she  escorted  convoys  from  New  York  and  Norfolk 


to  Casablanca,  Morocco,  Oran,  Algeria,  and  Bizerte,  Tunisia. 
From  September  to  October,  she  guarded  convoys  from  New 
York  to  Belfast  and  Londonderry,  Ireland.  From  January 
1945  to  late  May  she  escorted  convoys  between  the  United 
States,  France,  and  Britain.  That  April,  Richey  rescued  32 
men  from  two  tankers  that  had  collided  and  caught  fire,  SS 
Nasbulk  and  SS  St.  Mihiel. 

Following  arrival  in  New  York  in  May  and  overhaul,  she 
proceeded  via  Cuba  and  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  Pacific 
where  she  reported  in  July  to  the  North  Pacific  Fleet  at 
Adak,  Alaska.  In  September  she  occupied  the  Japanese  naval 
base  at  Ominato,  northern  Honshu,  Japan.  After  a return  to 
Adak,  she  sailed  via  Okinawa  to  Taku,  China,  to  assist  the 
occupation  forces. 

In  March  1950  she  entered  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet. 
Loaned  to  the  Coast  Guard  1 April  1952,  she  was  subsequently 
returned  and  entered  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  in  June  1954, 
where  she  remained  until  struck  from  the  Navy  list  30  June 
1968,  and  sunk  as  a target. 

Richfield 

A city  in  central  Utah;  the  site  of  one  of  the  earliest  and 
richest  uranium  fields. 


Private  Joe  E.  Mann  (AKA-253)  (q.v.)  was  renamed  and 
reclassified  Richfield  (AGM-4),  27  November  1960. 

Richland 

The  first  Richland  (AK-207)  was  named  for  counties  in 
Illinois,  Louisiana,  Montana,  North  Dakota,  South  Carolina, 
and  Wisconsin. 

The  second  Richland  (AFDM-8)  was  named  for  the  city  of 
Richland,  Wash.,  site  of  the  Hanford  atomic  energy  research 
and  production  plant. 

I 

(AK-207:  dp.  7,450;  1.  338'6”;  b.  50'0”;  dr.  21'1";  s.  11  k.; 
cpl.  85;  a.  1 3”;  cl.  Alamosa,  T.  Cl-M-AVl) 

The  first  Richland  (AK-207),  built  under  Maritime  Com- 
mission contract  (MC  hull  2161),  was  laid  down  15  January 
1944  by  Leathern  D.  Smith  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Sturgeon  Bay, 
Wise.;  launched  5 August  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Warren  G. 
Brown;  acquired  from  the  Maritime  Commission  on  a loan- 
charter  basis  17  April  1945  at  Port  Houston  Iron  Works,  Tex., 
where  she  was  converted  for  Navy  use  and  commissioned  22 
April  1945,  Lt.  Isaac  Hills  III,  USNR,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Richland  trans- 
ited the  Panama  Canal  and  reported  to  the  Pacific  Fleet 
for  duty  10  June  1945.  She  arrived  in  Leyte  Gulf  17  July  and 
operated  on  cargo  hauls  in  Philippine  waters  until  steaming 
for  the  United  States  9 November. 

Richland  transited  the  Panama  Canal  16  December  1945 
and  proceeded  to  Norfolk.  She  then  continued  to  Mobile, 
Ala.,  where  she  decommissioned  23  January  1946.  She  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  7 February  1946,  redelivered  to 
the  Maritime  Commission  and  placed  in  the  Naval  Defense 
Reserve  Fleet.  She  was  berthed  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  through  the 
first  half  of  1971  and  subsequently  scrapped. 

II 

(YFD-64:  dp.  8,000;  1.  622';  b.  124';  dr.  6';  a.  2 40mm., 
4 20mm.) 

The  second  Richland  (AFDM-8)  was  built  by  the  Chicago 
Building  & Iron  Co.,  Eureka,  Calif.,  and  commissioned  as 
YFD-64  on  28  November  1944. 

Drydock  YFD-64  remained  on  the  west  coast  until  15  De- 
cember 1944  when  she  was  towed  to  Pearl  Harbor.  On  25 
January  1945  she  was  towed  into  Eniwetok  and  then  on  to 
Ulithi.  She  was  next  towed  to  San  Pedro  Bay  where  she  worked 
until  November  when  she  was  towed  to  Guam.  She  decom- 
missioned there  on  8 June  1946. 

YFD-64  was  redesignated  AFDM-8  on  1 August  1946, 
placed  in  service  1 January  1947,  and  remained  at  Guam  into 
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AFDM-8,  later  named  Richland,  in  service  at  Guam  in  the  early  1950s,  with  support  barges  moored  alongside.  Floating  drydocks 
of  this  general  type  were  built  in  sections  and  towed  to  their  duty  station  for  assembly. 


1949.  Since  then  she  has  spent  her  entire  career  in  the  Pacific. 

From  1964  and  continuing  into  1974,  she  has  been  utilized 
extensively  in  support  of  Fleet  Ballistic  Missile  submarines  in 
the  western  Pacific.  She  was  named  Richland  6 April  1968. 


Richmond 

The  capital  of  the  state  of  Virginia. 

I 

(Brig:  t.  200;  cpl.  104;  a.  16  guns) 

The  first  Richmond , a brig,  was  purchased  for  the  Navy  in 
1798  by  the  citizens  of  Richmond,  Petersburg,  Manchester, 
and  Norfolk,  Va.,  while  being  built  at  Norfolk  as  Augusta  for 
a Mr.  Myers.  Renamed  Richmond,  she  was  fitted  out  in  the 
fall  of  that  year  and  in  December  stood  out  from  Hampton 
Roads  for  the  Caribbean,  Capt.  Samuel  Barron  in  command. 

Sailing  south,  the  brig  joined  Truxton’s  squadron  in  the 
West  Indies  and  operated  with  the  ships  of  that  squadron  to 
protect  American  merchant  shipping  from  French  raiders — 
warships  and  privateers.  Based  at  St.  Kitts,  Richmond  con- 
voyed merchantmen  among  the  ports  of  the  Less  r Antilles 
until  June  1799,  assisting,  in  May,  in  the  capture  of  a French 
privateer,  Louis. 

On  10  June  1799,  Richmond  departed  the  West  Indies  with 
a convoy  bound  for  Norfolk,  whence  she  continued  on  to 
New  York.  Between  18  July  and  6 October,  she  cruised  off  the 
east  coast,  from  Boston  to  the  Virginia  Capes,  in  search  of 
rumored  French  raiders;  and,  in  February  1800,  she  returned 
to  the  Caribbean.  Based  at  San  Domingo  for  a year,  she  re- 
captured the  American  schooner  Chance  on  22  May  and  as- 
sisted in  returning  Thomas  Chalkley  to  the  American  merchant 
fleet  on  the  28th. 

After  the  end  of  the  Quasi-War  with  France,  Richmond 
sailed  north  and  in  February  1801  she  arrived  back  at  New 
York.  In  March  most  of  her  crew  was  detached;  and  on  1 
April  she  was  ordered  turned  over  to  the  Navy  agent  at  New 
York  to  be  sold  at  auction. 


II 

(StSlp:  dp.  2604;  1.  225';  b.  42'6";  dr.  ll'MA"  (mean);  cpl.  259; 
a.  1 80-pdr.  D.sb.,  20  9"  D.sb.,  30-pdr.  P.r.) 

The  second  Richmond,  a wooden  steam  sloop  of  war,  was 
launched  on  26  January  1860  by  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard; 
sponsored  by  a Miss  Robb.  Richmond,  commanded  by  Capt. 
D.  N.  Ingraham,  departed  Norfolk  13  October  1860  for  the 
Mediterranean.  Upon  her  return  to  New  York  3 July  1861, 
the  nation  had  already  been  plunged  into  civil  war  so  she  was 
immediately  readied  for  sea.  Her  first  war  service  began  31 
July  1861  when  she  sailed  for  Kingston,  Jamaica,  to  search 
for  the  elusive  Confederate  raider  Sumter  commanded  by 
Raphael  Semmes.  Leaving  Trinidad  on  5 September,  Rich- 
mond cruised  along  the  southern  coast  of  Cuba  and  around 
Cape  San  Antonio.  Semmes,  however,  reached  New  Orleans; 
and,  by  22  August,  Richmond  was  at  Kingston  taking  on  coal 
again.  Departing  25  August,  Richmond  arrived  at  Key  West 
on  2 September  en  route  north  to  join  the  Gulf  Blockading 
Squadron. 

After  cruising  before  Fort  Pickens,  Richmond  was  ordered 
to  the  Head  of  the  Passes  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
River  where  she  patrolled  the  river’s  mouth  to  maintain  the 
blockade.  Richmond' s captain  became  commander  of  a small 
flotilla,  which  included  the  sloop  of  war,  Preble,  and  the 
despatch  vessel,  Water  Witch.  The  ships  were  taken  across  the 
bar  at  the  Head  of  the  Passes  during  the  first  week  of  October. 

In  the  early  morning  darkness  of  the  12th,  the  Confederate 
ram  Manassas  and  three  armed  steamers  attacked  the  Rich- 
mond and  her  consorts  in  an  attempt  to  break  the  blockade  and 
to  prevent  Union  control  of  land  approaches  in  the  Head  of 
the  Passes  area.  Steaming  under  cover  of  darkness,  the  Con- 
federate ships  took  the  Union  squadron  by  surprise.  Richmond 
was  taking  on  coal  from  the  schooner,  Joseph  N . Toone,  when 
the  Manassas  rammed  Richmond  tearing  a hole  in  the  sloop’s 
side.  Passing  aft,  the  ram  tried  but  failed  to  hit  Richmond 
again  before  disappearing  astern.  Richmond’s  gunners  got 
away  one  complete  broadside  from  the  port  battery  though, 
somewhat  evening  the  score. 

While  Vincennes  and  Preble  retired  down  the  southwest 
Pass,  Richmond  covered  their  retreat.  Three  Confederate  fire 
rafts  were  then  sighted  floating  down  river,  and  several  large 
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steamers  were  seen  astern  of  them.  In  attempting  to  cross  the 
bar,  both  Vincennes  and  Richmond  grounded  and  were  taken 
under  fire  by  Confederate  gunners  afloat  and  ashore.  For- 
tunately, the  Army  transport,  McClellan,  arrived  with  long- 
range  rifled  guns  on  loan  from  Fort  Pickens;  and  halted  the 
second  Confederate  attack. 

Richmond  then  cruised  off  the  mouth  of  the  river,  blockad- 
ing Confederate  forces  and  aiding  Army  engineers  erecting 
batteries  on  the  banks  of  the  South  and  Southwest  passages. 
In  mid-November  1861,  she  returned  to  Pensacola  Bay  for 
temporary  repairs.  On  22  November  Richmond  joined  the 
steam  sloop  of  war  Niagara  and  the  guns  of  Fort  Pickens  to 
bombard  Pensacola  Navy  Yard,  the  Confederate  defenses  at 
Fort  McRae,  and  the  town  of  Warrington.  On  the  second  day 
of  firing  Richmond  had  one  man  killed  and  seven  wounded 
when  hit  twice  by  shore  fire.  One  shell  hit  forward,  destroying 
railing  and  hammock  nettings,  and  one  aft  on  the  starboard 
side  glanced  under  her  counter,  exploding  4 feet  underwater, 
damaging  her  bottom  and  causing  serious  leaks.  Richmond 
retired  to  Key  West,  and  stood  out  from  that  port  27  No- 
vember 1861  for  repairs  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Richmond  departed  New  York  on  13  February  1862.  Rich- 
mond joined  the  West  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron  off  Ship 
Island  on  5 March  as  Flag  Officer  Farragut  prepared  to  seize 
New  Orleans.  Richmond  crossed  the  bar  on  24  March  with  the 
fleet  and  began  making  preparations  for  battle. 

On  16  April,  Farragut’s  fleet  moved  to  a position  below 


Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip.  Mounting  over  100  guns,  these 
forts  were  the  principal  shore  defenses  of  New  Orleans.  The 
Confederates  had  also  gathered  a flotilla  of  requisitioned  gun- 
boats and  were  trying  to  complete  the  powerful  casemate  ram 
Louisiana  as  well.  They  further  counted  on  using  fire  ships  to 
disrupt  the  large  Union  squadron. 

Hidden  by  intervening  woods,  the  Union  mortar  flotilla 
U?  ^om.  ,•  D.  Porter  began  a 6-day  bombardment 

of  the  Confederate  forts  on  18  April  1862.  The  Confederates 
began  senfling  fire  rafts  downstream,  and  Richmond  reported 
dodging  one  in  the  early  morning  of  21  April  which  "passed 
between  us  and  the  Hartford,  the  great  flames  shooting  as  high 
as  the  masts.”  On  24  April  Farragut’s  fleet  ran  past  the  forts 
engaged  and  defeated  the  Confederate  flotilla,  and  continued 
upriver  for  about  12  miles.  Though  Richmond  was  hit  17  times 
above  the  waterline,  her  chain  armor  kept  out  many  rounds 
and  limited  her  casualties  to  two  killed  and  three  wounded 
Richmond  landed  her  Marine  detachment  at  New  Orleans  to 
help  keep  order  until  General  Butler’s  Army  troops  arrived 

Richmond  helped  take  possession  of  military  installations  at 
Baton  Rouge  on  10  May  1862.  Four  days  later  she  cruised 
upriver,  first  to  a point  12  miles  below  the  juncture  of  the 
Red  River,  thence  off  Natchez  and  finally  to  a position  below 
the  Confederate  stronghold  at  Vicksburg  on  18  June  1862. 

Farragut  s squadron,  with  Richmond  in  company,  success- 
fully passed  Vicksburg  exchanging  heavy  fire  on  28  June  1862 
and  was  present  when  Farragut’s  fleet  joined  with  Commodore 


The  steam  sloop  Richmond  at  anchor,  showing  off  her  complement  of  ship’s  boats.  Though  still  fitted  with  her  original  masts  and 
yards  and  with  topgallant  masts  rigged,  the  sails  seem  to  have  been  removed  from  her  yards.  Richmond's  hull  and  funnel 
are  painted  in  the  black  customary  for  nineteenth-century  Navy  steamships.  Her  masts  are  finished  in  a shade  of  yellow, 
while  her  yards  are  painted  black  as  prescribed  by  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Adolph  Borie  in  1869. 
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Davis’  Western  Flotilla  above  Vicksburg  on  1 July  1862. 
Richmond  again  suffered  two  killed  and  was  damaged  almost 
as  severely  as  during  the  New  Orleans  campaign.  On  15  July 
1862  the  Confederate  casemate  ram  Arkansas  came  out  of  the 
Yazoo  River  and  ran  past  the  Union  Fleet  above  Vicksburg. 
Although  hotly  pursued  by  Richmond  and  other  ships,  the  ram 
escaped  to  shelter  under  the  Confederate  batteries  at  Vicks- 
burg. Farragut’s  fleet  again  raced  past  Vicksburg  and  Rich- 
mond continued  to  provide  escort  for  supply  steamers  and 
shore  bombardment  support. 

In  one  of  the  fiercest  engagements  of  the  war,  Farragut’s 
squadron  attempted  to  pass  the  Confederate  fortifications  at 
Port  Hudson  some  15  miles  upriver  from  Baton  Rouge  on 
14  March  1863.  Only  Hartford  and  Albatross  succeeded  in 
running  the  gauntlet,  the  remainder  of  the  fleet  having  to  turn 
back.  Richmond,  lashei  alongside  Genesee,  found  she  could 
make  no  headway  against  the  strong  current  as  she  came  under 
fire  from  the  shore  batteries.  Her  executive  officer,  Comdr. 
Andrew  B.  Cummings,  was  mortally  wounded.  Richmond  was 
struck  soon  afterward  by  a 42-pounder  shell  which  ruptured 
her  steam  lines,  filling  the  engineroom  and  berth  deck  with  live 
steam.  As  Genessee  was  unable  to  tow  Richmond  against  the 
current,  the  two  ships  reversed  course,  passing  again  through 
heavy  shore  fire.  Attempts  by  General  Banks’  Union  Army 
troops  to  take  Port  Hudson  on  27  May  were  no  more  successful 
and  Federal  forces  afloat  and  ashore  settled  down  for  a long 
siege.  Richmond  continued  to  perform  exacting  duties,  oc- 
casionally providing  guns  and  their  crews  for  use  ashore. 

Meanwhile  strenuou'  effor  to  fa1  e Vicksburg  finally  forced 
that  city  to  surrender  to  General  Grant  on  4 July  1863.  Five 
days  later,  the  Richmond  and  other  ships  below  Port  Hudson 
helped  Union  ground  forces  to  take  possession  of  that  last 
Confederate  bastion  on  the  Mississippi. 

Richmond  departed  New  Orleans  on  30  July  1863  for  a much- 
needed  overhaul  at  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

On  12  October  1863,  she  sailed  south,  calling  at  Port  Royal, 
S.C.,  and  Key  West,  Fla.,  before  rejoining  Admiral  Farragut’s 
squadron  at  New  Orleans  on  1 November;  a fortnight  later 
she  began  blockade  duty  off  Mobile,  Ala. 

Richmond  was  present  with  Farragut’s  fleet  when  the  epic 
naval  assault  against  Mobile  Bay  was  mounted  on  5 August 
1864.  For  this  attack,  Richmond  was  lashed  to  the  starboard 
side  of  Port  Royal,  and  proceeded  with  the  fleet  across  the  bar. 
Fort  Morgan  opened  fire  and  the  action  was  soon  general.  Fif- 
teen minutes  later  as  the  monitors  were  preparing  to  meet  the 
defending  Confederate  casemate  ram  Tennessee,  the  Tecumseh 
struck  a moored  “torpedo”  or  mine  and  sank  in  seconds.  Then 
Brooklyn,  just  ahead  of  Richmond,  backed  athwart  Richmond’s 
bow  in  order  to  clear  “a  row  of  suspicious  looking  buoys.” 
Richmond  and  Port  Royal  in  turn  went  hard  astern,  causing 
the  entire  line  of  wooden  ships  fo  fall  into  disarray.  Admiral 
Farragut  in  Hartford  decided  the  boldest  course  through  the 
torpedo  fields  was  the  only  one  possible  and  gave  his  famous 
command  “Damn  the  torpedoes  . . . full  speed  ahead!”  Mov- 
ing into  the  bay,  Richmond  opened  fire  on  the  Confederate 
steamers  Selma,  Morgan,  Gaines,  and  Tennessee.  At  the  same 
time  the  gunboat  Metacomet,  cast  off  from  Hartford,  captured 
the  Selma.  Soon  afterward  Port  Royal  was  sent  after  the  dis- 
abled Gaines. 

Tennessee  attempted  in  vain  to  ram  Brooklyn.  Capable  of 
only  a very  small  speed,  the  southern  ram  was  subjected  to 
heavy  fire  from  Hartford  and  Richmond.  Tennessee  passed 
astern  toward  Fort  Morgan  as  Farragut’s  fleet  proceeded  into 
the  bay  away  from  the  fort’s  fire.  Tennessee’s  commander, 
Franklin  Buchanan,  chose  to  follow  and  engaged  the  entire 
Union  squadron. 

Farragut  attacked  her  with  his  strongest  ships.  Richmond 
proceeded  in  line  abreast  with  Hartford  and  Brooklyn.  For 
over  an  hour  the  Confederate  ship  was  battered  and  even 
rammed  by  Hartford.  By  midmorning,  Buchanan  could  see 
that  his  ship  was  a floating  hulk  and  was  surrounded  by  much 
stronger  forces.  Accordingly,  a white  flag  was  raised  and  the 
twin-turret  monitor  Chickasaw  went  alongside.  Richmond 
suffered  no  casualties  in  the  action  and  only  slight  damage. 

Fort  Morgan  still  put  up  determined  resistance,  however, 
and  Richmond  joined  the  squadron  in  a steady  day  and  night 
bombardment.  Invested  by  Union  troops  ashore,  the  fort 
finally  capitulated  on  23  August. 

Richmond  continued  to  operate  in  Mobile  Bay  and  also  in 
Pensacola  Bay  for  a time  before  arriving  at  the  Southeast  Pass 


of  the  Mississippi  River  on  23  April  1865.  That  same  evening, 
the  Confederate  ram  Webb  dashed  downriver  from  the  Red 
River  in  an  attempt  to  reach  the  open  sea.  Successfully  pass- 
ing Union  ships  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River  and  at  New 
Orleans,  Webb  ran  out  of  luck  some  25  miles  below  New  Or- 
leans. Closely  pursued  by  Union  gunboats  behind  her,  Webb 
found  Richmond  guarding  the  estuary  leading  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Trapped,  Webb  was  run  ashore,  set  afire,  and  blown 
up  by  her  crew. 

Richmond  departed  New  Orleans  on  27  June,  arrived  at  the 
Boston  Navy  Yard  on  10  July,  and  was  decommissioned  there 
on  the  14th.  In  1866  she  was  fitted  out  with  a new  set  of 
engines. 

Recommissioned  at  Boston  on  11  January  1869,  Richmond 
departed  on  the  22d  for  European  waters.  Arriving  at  Lisbon 
on  10  February,  she  called  at  various  Mediterranean  ports 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year  and  during  1870  was  sta- 
tioned at  Villefranche  and  Marseille  to  protect  U.S.  citizens 
potentially  endangered  by  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  After 
the  peace  was  made  at  Versailles,  Richmond  cruised  the 
Mediterranean  again.  She  returned  to  Philadelphia  on  1 No- 
vember 1871  and  decommissioned  there  on  the  8th. 

Selected  for  service  with  the  West  Indies  Squadron,  Rich- 
mond was  recommissioned  on  18  November  1872  and  stood 
out  from  Hampton  Roads  on  31  January  1873.  Arriving  at 
Key  West  1 1 February,  she  surveyed  shoals  near  Jupiter  Inlet, 
then  cruised  in  the  West  Indies.  On  7 April  she  was  at  Santiago 
de  Cuba  to  assist  in  securing  the  release  of  U.S.  seamen  held 
by  the  Spanish.  She  then  called  at  Havana  and  Matanzas 
before  returning  to  Key  West  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Ordered  to  the  Pacific  in  May,  Richmond  rounded  Cape 
Horn  and  arrived  at  San  Francisco  on  28  November.  After 
repairs,  she  departed  California,  14  January  1874,  as  flagship 
of  the  South  Pacific  Station.  Throughout  1874  and  1875  she 
cruised  the  west  coast  of  Latin  America.  In  September  1876 
she  again  doubled  Cape  Horn  and,  after  cruising  off  Uruguay 
and  Brazil,  reached  Hampton  Roads  on  22  August  1877.  On 
18  September  she  was  decommissioned  for  repairs  at  the  Boston 
Navy  Yard. 

Recommissioned  on  19  November  1878,  Richmond’s  next 
duty  was  as  flagship  of  the  Asiatic  Fleet.  Departing  Norfolk 
11  January  1879,  Richmond  passed  into  the  Mediterranean  and 
through  the  Suez  Canal,  hoisting  the  flagof  Rear  Adm.  Thomas 
H.  Patterson  at  Yokohama  on  4 July  1879.  For  4 years  Rich- 
mond cruised  among  the  principal  ports  of  China,  Japan,  and 
the  Philippines,  serving  as  flagship  until  19  December  1883 
when  Trenton  relieved  her.  Receiving  a new  crew  at  Panama 
in  September  1880,  Richmond  remained  on  station  until  de- 
parting Hong  Kong  for  the  United  States  on  9 April  1884. 
Again  transiting  the  Suez  Canal,  Richmond  reached  New  York 
on  22  August  and  was  decommissioned  for  repairs. 

Completely  overhauled,  Richmond  was  recommissioned  at 
New  York  on  20  January  1887  for  duty  on  the  North  Atlantic 
Station.  Into  1888  she  cruised  from  Halifax  to  Trinidad.  On 
27  June  1888  she  was  detached  for  foreign  service. 

Departing  Norfolk  on  2 January  1889,  Richmond  was  as- 
signed to  the  South  Atlantic  Station.  Again  serving  as  squadron 
flagship,  she  cruised  off  Uruguay  and  Brazil  for  over  a year, 
returning  to  Hampton  Roads  on  28  June  1890.  On  7 October, 
she  arrived  at  Newport,  R.I.,  where  she  served  as  a training 
ship  until  1893.  The  following  year  she  steamed  to  Phila- 
delphia; served  there  as  a receiving  ship  until  1900;  then  re- 
mained moored  at  League  Island  until  ordered  to  Norfolk  in 
1903.  At  Norfolk,  she  served  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  receiving 
ship  Franklin  until  after  the  end  of  World  War  I. 

Richmond  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  31  June  1919 
and  sold  to  Joseph  Hyman  & Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on 
23  July.  She  was  delivered  to  that  firm  on  6 August  for  break- 
ing up. 


CSS  Richmond,  an  ironclad  ram,  served  in  the  Confederate 
Navy  from  1862  to  65;  for  details  see  “Confederate  Forces 
Afloat,”  Appendix  II,  Volume  II,  page  562. 

Ill 
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The  third  Richmond  (CL-9)  was  laid  down  on  16  February 
1920  by  William  Cramp  & Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  launched 
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29  September  1921 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Elizabeth  S.  Scott;  and 
commissioned  on  2 July  1923,  Capt.  David  F.  Boyd  in  com- 
mand. 

On  completion  of  a 3-month  shakedown  cruise  to  Europe, 
Africa,  and  South  America,  Richmond  underwent  post-shake- 
down availability  and  in  December  departed  Norfolk  for 
New  Orleans.  There,  at  the  end  of  1923,  she  became  flagship 
of  the  Scouting  Force. 

In  early  January  1924,  she  got  underway  to  participate  in 
Fleet  Problem  III  which  tested  Caribbean  defenses  and  transit 
facilities  of  the  Panama  Canal.  On  the  19th,  she  arrived  off 
Vera  Cruz;  rescued  survivors  of  Tacoma,  wrecked  on  Blan- 
quilla  Reef ; then  proceeded  to  Tampico  to  stand  by  as  political 
tension  rose.  On  the  26th  she  headed  for  Galveston,  only  to 
return  to  Mexico  on  3 February  to  evacuate  refugees  from 
Puerto  Mexico  and  transport  them  to  Vera  Cruz.  On  the  17th 
she  headed  east  and  joined  in  exercises  off  Puerto  Rico. 

In  May  Richmond  returned  briefly  to  New  Orleans,  then 
steamed  for  the  northeast  coast  and  further  exercises.  Toward 
the  end  of  July  she  departed  Newport,  R.I.,  for  duty  as  a 
station  ship  along  the  route  of  Army  planes  making  a round- 
the-world  flight;  then,  from  September  through  December,  she 
underwent  overhaul  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

In  January  1925,  Richmond,  flagship  of  Light  Cruiser 
Divisions,  U.S.  Scouting  Fleet,  again  participated  in  Caribbean 
exercises.  In  February  she  transited  the  Panama  Canal  and 
during  March  trained  off  the  California  coast.  In  April,  she 
steamed  to  Hawaii  for  joint  Army-Navy  maneuvers,  after 
which  she  joined  the  Battle  Fleet  for  a good  will  cruise  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Returning  to  Norfolk  on  23  November,  Richmond  operated 
off  the  eastern  seaboard  and  in  the  Caribbean  through  1926. 
On  1 February  1927,  she  again  transited  the  Panama  Canal; 
conducted  exercises  in  Hawaiian  waters;  then  continued  on  to 
China,  arriving  at  Shanghai  on  3 April.  She  remained  on  the 
China  Station  for  a year,  with  only  infrequent  diversions  to 
the  Philippines  for  repairs  and  exercises.  On  14  April  1928,  she 


sailed  eastward  and  less  than  3 months  later  departed  San 
Pedro,  Calif.,  for  Corinto,  Nicaragua,  with  a Navy  Battalion 
embarked.  On  25  July  she  retransited  the  Panama  Canal  and 
for  the  next  6 years  operated  off  the  New  England  and  mid- 
Atlantic  coasts  and  in  the  Caribbean  with  occasional  inter- 
ruptions for  fleet  problems  and  exercises  in  the  eastern 
Pacific. 

From  September  1934  to  December  1937,  Richmond 
operated  off  the  west  coast  as  a unit  of  the  Scouting  Fleet. 
After  21  December  1937,  she  served  as  flagship  of  the  Sub- 
marine Force,  U.S.  Fleet;  and  on  10  May  1938  she  headed 
back  to  the  east  coast.  On  26  August  she  returned  to  San  Diego 
and  resumed  her  previous  duty  with  the  Submarine  Force.  In 
the  winter  of  1939  and  the  fall  of  1940  she  returned  to  the  At- 
lantic for  fleet  and  submarine  exercises,  and,  at  the  end  of 
December  1940,  hauled  down  the  flag  of  the  Submarine  Force. 

With  the  new  year,  1941,  Richmond  shifted  to  Pearl  Harbor; 
and,  from  January  to  June,  served  as  flagship,  Scouting  Force. 
Into  October  she  remained  in  Hawaiian  waters,  operating  with 
Cruiser  Division  3,  then  she  returned  to  California  and  in 
November  began  Neutrality  Patrols  off  the  west  coasts  of  the 
Americas.  On  7 December  she  was  en  route  to  Valpariso, 
Chile. 

Recalled  from  her  original  mission,  she  took  up  patrol  off 
Panama  and  in  1942  commenced  escorting  reinforcement  con- 
voys to  the  Galapagos  and  Society  Islands.  Later  returning  to 
patrols  from  Panama  to  Chile,  she  put  into  San  Francisco  for 
overhaul  in  December  and  in  January  1943  sailed  for  the 
Aleutians. 

Richmond  arrived  at  Unalaska  on  28  January  1943.  On  3 
February  she  became  flagship  of  TG  16.6,  a cruiser-destroyer 
task  group  assigned  to  defend  the  approaches  to  recently  oc- 
cupied Amchitka.  On  the  10th,  she  underwent  her  first  enemy 
air  raid  and  on  the  18th  she  participated  in  the  initial  bombard- 
ment of  Holtz  Bay  and  Chichagof  Harbor,  Attu. 

The  force  then  resumed  patrols  to  enforce  the  blockade  of 
enemy  installations  on  Attu  and  Kiska.  In  March  the  Japanese 


USS  Richmond  (CL-9)  during  full-power  trials  in  1923.  She  is  still  in  the  builders’  hands,  and  flies  her  ensign  at  the  stern  rather 
than  in  the  normal  underway  Navy  position  at  the  gaff.  This  view  illustrates  the  rig  and  battery  arrangement  of  this  class 
of  light  cruisers  as  originally  built.  Designed  for  use  as  destroyer  flotilla  leaders  and  fast  fleet  scouts,  Richmond  and  her 
sisters  all  bettered  33  knots  on  trials.  Richmond’s  top  trial  speed  was  34.2  knots.  Compare  this  photo  with  that  of  Raleigh 
(CL-7)  on  page  21. 
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decided  to  run  the  blockade  and  on  the  22d  dispatched  a force 
of  two  heavy  cruisers,  two  light  cruisers,  four  destroyers,  and 
three  transports  from  Paramushiro.  TG  16.6,  one  light  cruiser, 
one  heavy  cruiser,  and  four  destroyers,  intercepted  the  Japa- 
nese on  the  26th  approximately  180  miles  west  of  Attu  and 
100  miles  south  of  the  Komandorski  Islands. 

The  Japanese  sent  the  transports  and  one  destroyer  on,  then 
turned  to  meet  Richmond's  force.  At  0840,  the  Battle  of  the 
Komandorski  Islands  began. 

Initially  firing  on  Richmond,  the  Japanese  soon  concentrated 
on  Salt  Lake  City,  the  only  American  ship  with  the  firing  range 
to  reach  them.  In  the  running,  retiring  action  which  ensued 
and  lasted  until  shortly  after  noon,  Salt  Lake  City  went  dead 
in  the  water,  but  continued  firing.  Richmond  went  to  her  aid 
as  the  American  destroyers  closed  the  Japanese  for  a torpedo 
attack.  The  enemy,  however,  low  on  fuel  and  ammunition, 
did  not  press  their  advantage.  Changing  course,  they  headed 
west,  pursued  by  the  American  destroyers.  Salt  Lake  City 
regained  power  after  4 minutes  and  Richmond  joined  the 
destroyers,  but  the  action  was  broken  off  as  the  Japanese 
outdistanced  TG  16.6. 

The  transports  sent  ahead  by  the  Japanese  turned  back  for 
the  Kuriles  before  reaching  Attu.  TG  16.6  had  succeeded  in  its 
mission.  In  May  a week-long  struggle  resulted  in  the  reoc- 
cupation of  Attu  by  American  forces. 

In  August,  Kiska  became  the  target;  and  Richmond  joined 
in  the  preinvasion  bombardment.  The  landings  took  place  on 
the  15th  and  met  no  resistance.  The  Japanese  had  pulled  out, 
undetected,  before  the  end  of  July. 

On  24  August,  Richmond  departed  the  Aleutians;  underwent 
overhaul  at  Mare  Island;  then  returned  to  Kiska.  Through  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  she  conducted  patrols  to  the  west  of 
the  outer  Aleutians.  On  4 February  1944,  she  began  bombard- 
ment missions  in  the  Kuriles  which  continued,  alternated  with 
antishipping  sweeps,  for  the  remainder  of  World  War  II. 

With  the  end  of  hostilities,  Richmond  covered  the  occupation 
of  northern  Japan.  On  14  September  she  departed  Ominato 
for  Pearl  Harbor,  whence  she  was  routed  on  to  Philadelphia 
for  inactivation.  Decommissioned  on  21  December  1945, 
Richmond  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  21  January  1946 
and  was  sold  on  18  December  1946  to  the  Patapsco  Scrap  Co., 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Richmond  (CL-9)  earned  two  battle  stars  during  World 
War  II. 


Richmond  K.  Turner 

Richmond  K.  Turner  was  born  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  27  May 
1885.  He  attended  high  school  in  Stockton,  Calif.,  before  his 
appointment  to  the  Naval  Academy.  Graduating  with  distinc- 
tion in  June  1908,  fifth  in  a class  of  201,  he  served  the  2 years 
at  sea  then  required  by  law,  before  being  commissioned  ensign 
in  June  1910. 

After  graduation  in  1908,  he  served  consecutively  in  Mil- 
waukee, Preble,  and  West  Virginia  until  June  1912,  when  he 
joined  Stewart,  assuming  command  a year  later.  The  World 
War  I years  found  him  on  board  the  battleships  Pennsylvania, 
Michigan,  and  Mississippi. 

After  serving  as  Commanding  Officer  of  Mervine,  he  reported 
for  flight  training  at  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Pensacola,  where 
he  was  designated  Naval  Aviator  80  August  1927.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  more  than  4V£  years  of  shore  duty,  Turner  returned 
to  sea  as  Executive  Officer  of  the  aircraft  carrier  Saratoga  and 
subsequently  Commanding  Officer  of  Astoria. 

In  October  1940  he  became  Director  of  the  War  Plans 
Division,  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  and  in 
December  1941,  in  the  rank  of  rear  admiral,  assumed  addi- 
tional duty  as  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  U.S.  Fleet.  On  18  June  1942  he  became  Commander, 
Amphibious  Force,  South  Pacific,  and  from  that  time  partici- 
pated in  most  of  the  major  amphibious  engagements  of  the 
Pacific  theater.  Among  Admiral  Turner’s  most  noteworthy 
achievements  during  the  Pacific  campaign  were  the  Guadal- 
canal-Tulagi  invasion,  the  New  Georgia  campaign,  the  Tarawa 
assault,  the  occupation  of  the  Marshall  Islands,  and  the 
seizure  and  occupation  of  Saipan. 

So  successful  were  Admiral  Turner’s  amphibious  operations 
throughout  the  Pacific  theater,  that  he  came  to  be  known  to 


the  Japanese  as  the  “Alligator,”  the  symbol  of  fast  and  in- 
exorable amphibious  striking  power.  Besides  the  Navy  Cross, 
he  received  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  with  three  gold 
stars,  the  Navy  Commendation  Ribbon,  the  World  War  II 
Victory  Medal,  and  the  Philippine  Liberation  Ribbon.  He 
was  also  made  a Companion  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  by 
Great  Britain. 

Admiral  Turner  was  transferred  to  the  retired  list  of  the 
Navy  in  the  rank  of  admiral  on  1 July  1947.  He  died  in 
Monterey,  Calif.,  12  February  1961,  shortly  after  the  death 
of  his  wife,  the  former  Miss  Harriet  Sterling,  whom  he  had 
married  51  years  before. 

(DLG-20:  dp.  7,630  (f .) ; 1.  533';  b.  54'10";  dr.  26';  s.  30+  k.; 
cpl.  377;  a.  4 3'',  6 tt.,  ASROC,  Terrier  missiles;  cl.  Leahy) 

Richmond  K.  Turner,  a “double  ender”  guided-missile 
frigate,  was  laid  down  by  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
Camden,  N.J.,  9 January  1961;  launched  6 April  1963; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Claude  V.  Ricketts;  and  commissioned  13 
June  1964,  Capt.  Douglas  C.  Plate  in  command. 

Departing  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard  10  August  1964 
for  her  homeport  of  San  Diego,  Calif.,  she  touched  briefly  at 
Yorktown  and  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  then  at  Guantanamo  Bay, 
Cuba.  Entering  the  Pacific  via  the  Panama  Canal,  she 
steamed  northward  toward  her  homeport,  with  a call  at 
Acapulco,  Mexico.  She  arrived  San  Diego  11  September. 

Following  shakedown  out  of  San  Diego  19  March-7  May 
1965,  Richmond  K.  Turner  prepared  for  her  first  deployment 
to  the  western  Pacific.  Departing  San  Diego  4 June,  she  joined 
Task  Force  77  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf-South  China  Sea  area  and 
served  as  missile  support  ship  for  the  attack  carriers  Coral  Sea, 
Independence,  and  Oriskany  while  they  conducted  air  strike 
operations  in  Southeast  Asia 

In  September  she  was  relieved  of  duties  as  missile  support 
ship  and  reassigned  to  the  Search  and  Rescue  Destroyer  Unit 
in  the  Tonkin  Gulf.  After  participating  in  missions  in  which 
eight  aviators  were  rescued  through  8 October,  she  departed 
Subic  Bay  30  November  and  arrived  San  Diego  16  December. 

Richmond  K.  Turner’s  subsequent  deployments  have  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  her  first  WestPac  voyage,  with  leave,  up- 
keep, overhaul,  and  type  training  rounding  out  her  periods  in 
homeport.  She  stood  out  of  San  Diego  15  October  1966,  bound 
a second  time  for  Southeast  Asian  waters.  Returning  to  her 
homeport  28  March  1967,  she  punctuated  her  coastal  oper- 
ations with  a midshipman  training  cruise  to  Pearl  Harbor.  De- 
parting for  her  third  tour  off  Vietnam  10  June  1968,  she  con- 
tributed to  Fleet  readiness  in  Asian  waters  until  her  19  De- 
cember return  to  San  Diego. 

Leave  and  upkeep  extended  through  20  January  1969.  She 
then  assumed  duty  as  ASW  schoolship  in  the  southern  Cali- 
fornia operating  areas.  In  February  she  conducted  a SecNav 
guest  cruise,  and  1 March  she  commenced  an  extensive  up- 
dating of  her  shipboard  missile  systems  at  the  Naval  Station, 
San  Diego.  She  then  underwent  training  and  further  prepara- 
tions for  her  fourth  WestPac  deployment,  which  commenced 
in  January  1970.  She  arrived  in  Yokosuka,  Japan,  4 March 
and  spent  the  next  two  months  operating  in  the  Sea  of  Japan. 
June  found  her  off  the  coast  of  Vietnam,  where  she  remained 
until  late  July.  Stopping  off  at  Guam  and  Pearl  Harbor,  she 
returned  to  San  Diego  in  August,  arriving  on  the  12th. 

Richmond  K.  Turner  continued  operations  out  of  San  Diego 
until  22  March  1971,  when  she  embarked  for  Bath,  Maine, 
and  antiaircraft  warfare  modernization.  She  arrived  at  the 
Bath  Iron  Works  27  April  and  was  decommissioned  5 May. 
After  more  than  a year  at  Bath,  she  was  recommissioned  27 
April  1972. 

For  the  next  seven  months,  Richmond  K.  Turner  engaged 
in  various  post-modernization  trials,  exercises,  and  refresher 
training  along  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States  and  in  the 
Caribbean.  She  returned  to  Newport,  R.I.,  22  November  and 
remained  there  until  9 January  1973,  when  she  entered  Boston 
Naval  Shipyard  for  a two-month  yard  period.  Leaving  Boston 
in  March,  she  continued  normal  operations  out  of  Newport 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  in  the  Caribbean  until  mid- 
December.  At  that  time  she  returned  to  Newport  and  remained 
in  port  at  Newport  into  1974. 

Richmond  K.  Turner  has  earned  eight  battle  stars  for  Viet- 
nam service. 
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Ricketts 

Milton  Ricketts  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  5 August  1913, 
and  was  appointed  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  in  1931.  He 
graduated  and  was  commissioned  ensign  6 June  1935,  and  for 
the  next  2 years,  served  in  Ranger  (CV-4). 

Ricketts  next  assisted  in  the  fitting  out  of  Yorktown  (CV-5), 
and  he  thus  became  a plank  owner  of  the  carrier  when  she 
commissioned  30  September  1937.  He  served  in  her  through 
the  anxious  prewar  years,  and  when  America  entered  the  war, 
he  took  part  in  her  raids  in  the  Pacific  in  February  and  March 
1942. 

During  the  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea,  Yorktown  came  under 
severe  Japanese  bombing  8 May  1942.  Ricketts  was  directing 
the  engineering  repair  party  when  a bomb  passed  through 
and  exploded  directly  beneath  the  compartment  in  which  he 
and  his  crew  were  working.  All  of  the  men  were  either  killed, 
wounded,  or  stunned.  Ricketts,  mortally  wounded,  worked 
alone  to  open  the  valve  to  a nearby  fire  plug.  He  succeeded  in 
leading  out  part  of  the  hose  and  directing  a stream  of  water 
into  the  fire  before  he  fell  dead  beside  it.  His  courageous  action 
undoubtedly  prevented  the  rapid  spread  of  the  fire  to  serious 
proportions,  and  was  recognized  by  the  posthumous  award  of 
the  Medal  of  Honor. 

(DE-254:  dp.  1,200;  1.  306';  b.  36'7";  s.  21  k.;  cpl.  186;  a.  3 3", 

2 40mm.,  8 20mm.,  3 21"  tt.,  2 dct.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.); 

cl.  Edsall ) 

Ricketts  (DE-254),  a destroyer  escort,  was  laid  down  16 
March  1943  by  Brown  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.; 
launched  10  May  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Milton  E.  Ricketts, 
widow  of  Lieutenant  Ricketts;  and  commissioned  5 October 
1943  at  Houston,  Lt.  Comdr.  Glenn  L.  Rollins,  USCG,  in 
command. 

After  outfitting  at  Galveston,  Tex.,  and  Algiers,  La., 
Ricketts  sailed  to  Bermuda  for  shakedown.  She  arrived 
Charleston,  S.C.,  28  November  1943,  escorting  merchantman 
SS  Braga.  Following  post-shakedown  overhaul,  the  escort  got 
underway  9 December  for  New  York  City,  where  she  joined  a 
convoy  destined  for  North  Africa.  The  convoy  cleared  on  the 
14th,  but  Ricketts  delayed  her  departure  until  the  following  day 
to  wait  for  two  late-loading  merchant  ships. 

The  three  ships  joined  the  main  body  of  the  convoy  20 
December  and  continued  on  to  Casablanca,  French  Morocco. 
Ricketts  returned  to  New  York  24  January  1944,  thus  com- 
pleting her  only  convoy  run  to  the  Mediterranean. 

Ricketts  sailed  from  New  York  22  February  1944  on  the  first 
of  12  escort  voyages  to  Northern  Europe  and  back.  She  saw  a 
burst  of  flame  in  the  convoy  at  2035  on  the  stormy  night  of  25 
February.  Two  merchant  tankers,  El  Coston  and  Murfreesboro 
had  collided,  and  both  ships  were  badly  damaged  and  burning. 
Ricketts  snatched  33  survivors  from  the  sea,  which  was  covered 
with  blazing  gasoline.  Her  commanding  officer  was  awarded 
the  Bronze  Star  for  his  part  in  this  daring  rescue,  and  two 
other  officers  and  six  enlisted  men  received  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  Medal. 

Rejoining  the  convoy,  Ricketts  received  Capt.  John  Roun- 
tree, Commander,  Escort  Division  20,  when  his  own  flagship, 
Marc.hand  (DE-249)  departed  to  escort  the  badly  damaged 
El  Coston  to  Bermuda.  The  convoy  continued  on  to  Lough 
Foyle,  Northern  Ireland,  and  Ricketts  anchored  at  Lisahally 
6-i2  March.  She  then  sailed  with  a return  convoy  to  New  York, 
arriving  22  March. 

Ricketts  made  11  other  round-trip  escort  voyages:  first  from 
New  York  to  Lough  Foyle  and  back  (6  April-3  May  1944); 
then  from  New  York  to  Lough  Foyle  to  Boston  (21  May-17 
June  1944);  followed  by  three  voyages  from  New  York  to 
Lough  Foyle  and  back  (2-27  July;  11  August-5  September; 
and  20  September-16  October  1944).  Others  were  from  New 
York  to  the  River  Clyde,  Scotland,  and  return  (7  November-7 
December);  from  New  York  to  Cherbourg,  France,  and 
Portland,  England,  and  back  (26  December  1944-23  January 
1945);  from  New  York  to  Le  Havre,  France,  and  Southamp- 
ton, England,  and  back  (31  March-30  April  1945);  and  from 
New  York  to  Southampton  and  back  (20  May-11  June  1945). 

Ricketts  sailed  from  New  York  19  June  1945  with  the 
remainder  of  Escort  Division  20  for  the  Pacific.  After  exercises 
in  Chesapeake  Bay  and  refresher  training  at  Guantanamo  Bay, 
Cuba,  she  transited  the  Panama  Canal  7 July.  She  called  at 


San  Diego,  Calif.,  for  a 5-day  visit  and  departed  20  July, 
steaming  independently  for  Pearl  Harbor  and  arriving  1 week 
later.  A month  of  intensive  training  in  Hawaiian  waters 
followed.  She  sailed  for  Eniwetok  27  August  in  company  with 
nine  other  ocean  escorts,  arriving  there  3 September. 

Ordered  to  accept  the  surrender  and  to  help  establish  the 
occupation  of  isolated  Japanese  garrisons,  Ricketts  got  under- 
way for  Kusaie,  the  Carolines  1 week  later  to  assist  in  the 
disarming  of  the  Japanese  on  that  bypassed  island,  and  to  set 
up  a military  government.  Further  duty  included  the  repatria- 
tion of  natives  of  Ponape  and  Kusaie  to  their  home  islands. 

Returning  to  Eniwetok  14  October,  Ricketts  remained  on 
patrol  there  until  3 November,  when  she  departed  for  Pearl 
Harbor.  Following  training  at  Pearl  Harbor  9-24  November, 
she  continued  on  to  San  Diego,  arriving  there  the  last  day  of 
the  month.  She  next  cleared  port  2 December  1945,  took  on 
passengers  at  Coco  Solo,  Panama  Canal  Zone,  and  arrived  at 
the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  16  December.  Departing  New  York 
Harbor  21  January  1946,  she  reported  for  inactivation  at  Green 
Cove  Springs,  Fla. 

Arriving  Green  Cove  Springs  23  January,  she  decommis- 
sioned and  joined  the  Florida  Group,  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet, 
17  April  1946.  Ricketts  remained  in  reserve  status,  berthed  at 
Green  Cove  Springs,  into  1961,  when  she  shifted  to  the  Texas 
Group,  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet,  Orange,  Tex.  She  remained 
berthed  at  Orange,  Tex.,  until  sold  for  scrapping  18  January 
1974  to  Andy  International,  Inc.,  of  Brownsville,  Tex. 

Rickwood 

(SP-597 : t,  40;  1.  70'2]/3";  b.  13'6";  dr.  4'3";  s.  9 k.;  cpl.  9; 
a.  1 3-pdr.) 

Rickwood  was  built  during  1910  at  Matthews  Ship  Building 
Co.,  Clinton,  Ohio,  as  the  private  yacht  Ethel  M.  Ward; 
acquired  for  the  United  States  Navy  9 June  1917  from  her 
owner,  A.  H.  Woodward  of  Woodward,  Ala.,  for  service  as  a 
motor  patrol  boat;  and  commissioned  18  June  1917,  Ensign 
George  R.  Bazzell,  in  command. 

Rickwood  was  assigned  to  patrol  duty  at  the  Naval  Air 
Station,  Pensacola,  Fla.  She  provided  ferry  service  between  the 
air  station  and  the  city  of  Pensacola,  recovered  downed 
aircrews  and  aircraft,  performed  local  towing  and  rescue  work, 
and  patrolled  the  Florida  coast  near  Pensacola.  Turned  over  to 
Pensacola  Naval  Station  28  January  1919,  Rickwood  was 
returned  to  her  owner  3 March  1919,  remaining  on  the  mer- 
cantile register  until  1955. 

Riddle 

Joseph  Riddle,  Jr.,  born  in  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio,  6 January 
1918,  enlisted  in  the  Naval  Reserve  28  May  1941,  was 
appointed  aviation  cadet  2 September  1941 ; appointed  naval 
aviator  7 March  1942;  and  appointed  ensign  14  March  1942. 
He  was  in  an  active  duty  status  other  than  training  from  17 
April  1942,  and  was  assigned  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Air  Station, 
Seattle,  Wash.,  for  active  duty  involving  flying  in  connection 
with  the  fitting  out  of  Escort  Scouting  Squadron  12,  and  for 
active  duty  involving  flying  in  that  squadron  when  placed  in 
commission.  He  was  killed  by  enemy  fighter  aircraft  after 
successfully  bombing  a Japanese  destroyer  north  of  New 
Georgia  Island  on  4 February  1943  and  was  posthumously 
awarded  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross. 

(DE-185:  dp.  1,620  (f.);  1.  306'0";  b.  36'7";  dr.  11'8";  s.  20  k.; 

cpl.  216;  a.  3 3",  2 40mm.,  8 20mm.,  2 dct.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp. 

(hh.),  3 21"  tt.;  cl.  Cannon) 

Riddle  (DE-185)  was  laid  down  by  the  Federal  Shipbuilding 
& Dry  Dock  Co.,  Newark,  N.J.,  29  July  1943;  launched  17 
October  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Anna  B.  Riddle;  and 
commissioned  17  November  1943,  Lt.  Comdr.  Roland  H. 
Cramer,  USNR,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  Bermuda,  Riddle  sailed  for  Pearl 
Harbor  via  the  Panama  Canal,  arriving  1 February  1944.  On 
10  February  she  got  underway  as  an  escort  vessel  with  Task 
Unit  16.11.6,  bound  for  the  Marshall  Islands.  Upon  arrival  she 
conducted  antisubmarine  patrols  in  the  Itoi-Kwajalein-Majuro 
Atoll  area  until  steaming  for  Pearl  Harbor  15  March. 
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After  serving  as  an  escort  to  Majuro  Atoll  and  Manus 
Island  and  back,  Riddle  was  active  in  the  Marshall  and 
Marianas  Islands  in  June  1944.  On  4 July,  while  screening 
fueling  operations  with  TG  50.17,  with  David  W.  Taylor 
(DD-551),  she  successfully  attacked  a submerged  Japanese 
submarine,  1-10. 

Riddle  continued  screening  operations  in  the  Marshall- 
Marianas  area  until  1 September  when  she  anchored  at  Manus 
Island.  On  4 October  she  got  underway  as  part  of  an  escort 
group  to  screen  the  sortie  of  TU  38.8.16,  a carrier  and  fueling 
group,  from  Seeadler  Harbor  for  the  Philippine  Invasion. 
Riddle  returned  to  Manus  after  the  task  unit  was  on  its  way, 
and  operated  in  the  Admiralty  and  western  Caroline  area  until 
early  January  1945.  On  the  14th  of  January  she  arrived  at 
Leyte  Gulf,  Philippine  Islands,  after  which  she  returned  to  the 
Marianas  and  western  Carolines  on  routine  screening  and 
patrol  duties. 

Riddle  operated  in  the  Iwo  Jima  area  in  February  1945, 
acting  as  antiaircraft  and  antisubmarine  patrol  as  well  as 
escorting  various  fleet  units  in  their  operations  in  that  bloody 
battle  area.  On  the  5th  of  March,  she  anchored  at  Saipan  and 
the  following  day  sailed  for  Leyte  Gulf  in  company  with 
Hyman.  After  remaining  in  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte  Gulf,  until 
the  18th  of  March,  Riddle  got  underway  as  part  of  the  escort 
group  for  TU  51.7.1,  en  route  to  Kerama  Retto,  Okinawa. 

Upon  arrival  at  Kerama  Retto  on  26  March  1945,  Riddle 
operated  with  various  screening  units,  patrol  sections,  and 
retirement  groups  in  those  waters.  April  12th  found  the  vessel 
off  Okinawa  on  a patrolling  station,  with  TF  51,  under  enemy 
air  attack.  Two  Japanese  kamikazes  attacked  Riddle.  The 
first  was  shot  down,  just  clearing  the  ship,  and  the  second 
crashed  into  the  ship  killing  one  man  and  causing  considerable 
damage.  After  transfer  of  wounded  and  repair  to  her  battle 
damage  at  Kerama  Retto,  Riddle  got  underway  16  April  as  an 
escort  to  Saipan. 

Riddle  arrived  at  Okinawa  once  more  1 May  1945,  and 
assumed  patrol  and  escort  duties  there  until  15  June  when  she 
got  underway  for  Leyte  Gulf.  She  arrived  18  June  and 
anchored  there  in  San  Pedro  Bay,  until  1 July.  From  2 to  4 
July,  she  participated  in  firing  exercises  with  Salt  Lake  City 
and  on  the  5th  got  underway  as  escort  for  Shamrock  Bay 
(CVE-84)  en  route  to  Guam  and  Hawaii,  arriving  Pearl 
Harbor  19  July. 

Riddle  proceeded  on  to  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  for  overhaul  which 
lasted  through  the  end  of  hostilities.  On  13  November,  Riddle 
got  underway  for  the  Panama  Canal  and  arrived  Norfolk  on 
the  29th.  On  31  December  1945  she  reported  to  Commander, 
Florida  Group,  16th  Fleet,  for  inactivation,  and  decommis- 
sioned 8 June  1946.  Riddle  was  transferred  to  France  12  August 
1950  under  the  Military  Assistance  Program  and  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  26  September  1950. 

Riddle  earned  12  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 


Ridgway 

Towns  in  Colorado  and  Pennsylvania. 

(PC-1193:  dp.  348;  1.  174'9";  b.  23';  dr.  7'6";  s.  20.2  k.; 

cpl.  65;  a.  1 3",  1 40mm.,  2 20mm.,  2 dcp.,  2 dct.,  2 rkt.) 

PC-1193,  a steel-hulled  submarine  chaser,  was  laid  down  30 
June  1942  by  Consolidated  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Morris 
Heights,  N.Y.;  launched  29  August  1942;  and  commissioned  at 
the  New  York  Navy  Yard  21  January  1943,  Lt.  Marion  L. 
Bohgren  in  command. 

Assigned  to  Service  Squadron  1,  Service  Force,  Atlantic, 
PC-1193  departed  New  York  13  February  1943  for  the 
Submarine  Chaser  Training  Center,  Miami,  Fla.,  arriving  on 
the  26th.  Following  2 weeks  of  training,  she  commenced 
extensive  patrol  operations  out  of  her  homeport,  Miami,  on  17 
April  1943. 

Through  the  end  of  hostilities  PC-1193  provided  extensive 
patrol  and  escort  services  out  of  Miami,  with  periodic  calls  at 
Charleston,  S.C.,  for  availability.  Returning  to  New  York  10 
December  1945,  she  was  tentatively  scheduled  for  disposal. 
However,  she  departed  New  York  16  November  1946  and 
cruised  via  Cape  Cod  Canal,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Quebec,  and  then  commenced  patrol  duty  on  the  waters  of 
Lake  Ontario. 


PC-1193  decommissioned  at  Boston  2 March  1950,  and  was 
placed  in  reserve  there.  Named  Ridgway  on  1 February  1956, 
she  was  sold  to  Hughes  Brothers,  Inc.,  16  September  1959. 

Riette 

(SP-107 : t.  29;  1.  60';  b.  13'6";  dr.  3'8";  dph.  5'5";  s.  11  k.; 
cpl.  12;  a.  1 1-pdr.,  1 mg.) 

Riette  was  built  during  1916  by  Twentieth  Century  Yacht, 
Launch,  & Engine  Co.  of  Morris  Heights,  N.Y.,  as  the  wooden 
private  boat  Amalia  III;  acquired  19  May  1917  for  U.S.  Navy 
service  under  her  second  mercantile  name  Riette  from  her 
owner  Dr.  George  G.  Shelton  of  Ridgefield,  Conn.;  and 
commissioned  5 August  1917  at  New  York  Navy  Yard, 
BMC  Joseph  McCaffrey  in  command. 

Riette  served  as  a patrol  vessel  at  Base  No.  3,  Port  Jefferson 
in  late  1917  and  Base  No.  2,  Black  Rock,  Conn.,  during  May 
to  July  1918.  From  13  August  1918  she  was  based  at  Iona 
Island,  N.Y.,  going  out  of  commission  14  August  1919  upon 
completion  of  special  service  for  the  machinery  division, 
New  York  Navy  Yard.  Riette  was  sold  30  October  1919  at 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  to  H.  H.  Miller  of  Brooklyn.  Re-engined  in 
1922  and  1930,  Riette  remained  on  yacht  registers  until  1958. 

Rigel 

A star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  constellation  Orion. 

I 

(AD-13:  dp.  10,000;  1.  423'9";  b.  54'1";  dr.  21'4";  s.  10.5  k.; 
cpl.  482;  cl.  Rigel) 

The  first  Rigel  was  built  in  1918  as  Edgecombe  by  the 
Skinner  and  Eddy  Corp.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  for  the  U.S.  Shipping 
Board;  transferred  to  the  Navy  by  Executive  Order,  29 
October  1921;  delivered  16  November  1921;  converted  to  a 
destroyer  tender;  and  commissioned  as  Rigel  (AD-13),  24 
February  1922,  Lt.  E.  G.  Affleck  in  command. 

Following  an  extensive  fitting  out  period  and  shakedown, 
Rigel  was  homeported  at  San  Diego.  During  the  interwar 
period  she  remained  in  southern  California.  Redesignated  a 
repair  ship,  AR-11,  on  10  April  1941,  she  underwent  overhaul 
at  Bremerton,  then  sailed  to  Hawaii  for  more  extensive 
repairs  and  alterations.  By  mid-July  she  was  at  Pearl  Harbor 
and  was  still  in  the  yard  on  7 December  1941.  She  was  without 
her  authorized  armament  and  superstructure  and  was  slightly 
damaged  during  the  Japanese  attack.  Her  crew,  unable  to  fire, 
immediately  turned  their  skills  to  rescue  and  salvage  opera- 
tions. Conversion  work  on  Rigel  was  completed  on  7 April 
1942.  On  the  20th,  with  four  3"  guns  mounted,  she  got  under- 
way for  the  South  Pacific. 

Steaming  first  to  Fanning  Island,  she  debarked  U.S.  Army 
units  and  material  and  embarked  personnel  of  New  Zealand’s 
Pacific  Island  Force  and  civilian  evacuees.  On  the  28th,  she 
continued  westward  and  on  16  May  arrived  at  Auckland  to  add 
her  equipment  and  personnel  to  the  repair  and  construction 
facilities  offered  by  that  port.  Between  then  and  November  she 
converted  merchant  ships  and  tugboats  to  Navy  use;  repaired 
other  merchantmen;  installed  and  repaired  guns  on  merchant 
ships;  trained  armed  guard  crews;  served  as  flagship  for  Vice 
Admiral  Ghormley,  and  as  storeship  and  receiving  ship; 
provided  printing  facilities;  assisted  in  the  construction  of 
shore  facilities;  and  added  ten  20mm.  guns  to  her  own 
armament  in  addition  to  her  assigned  duties  of  repairing 
Allied  warships  and  auxiliaries. 

In  November,  she  was  again  called  on  to  substitute  as  a 
transport.  On  the  8th,  she  embarked  Army  units  and  on  the 
9th,  she  sailed  for  New  Caledonia.  Arriving  at  Noumea  14 
November,  she  shifted  to  Espiritu  Santo  2 days  later  and 
contributed  her  skills  to  the  Guadalcanal  campaign.  In 
mid-January  1943,  she  shifted  to  Efate,  and,  on  24  April,  got 
underway  to  return  to  the  South  Pacific  where  the  7th 
Amphibious  Force  was  being  formed. 

Rigel  arrived  at  Sydney  1 May,  moved  on  to  Brisbane  on 
the  15th  and  until  14  June  helped  take  the  pressure  off  repair 
facilities  there.  But  the  7th  Amphibious  Force’s  first  assault 
landing  was  imminent  and  Rigel’ s assistance  was  needed  in  the 
forward  area.  On  21  June  the  repair  ship  arrived  in  Milne  Bay, 
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USS  Rigel  (AF-58)  at  sea  with  the  Sixth  Fleet  in  the  mid-1950s.  The  stacks  of  a destroyer  can  be  seen  between  her  first  and 
second  set  of  kingposts.  Designed  along  the  general  lines  of  a modern  fast  cargo  ship,  Rigel  is  fitted  for  underway  replenish- 
ment of  combatant  ships.  At  bow  and  stern  she  carries  pairs  of  3-inch  rapid-fire  antiaircraft  guns.  Surface-  and  air-search 
radars  are  mounted  on  the  pole  mast  amidships. 


New  Guinea,  and  on  the  22d  Rear  Admiral  Barbey,  Comman- 
der, 7th  Amphibious  Force,  raised  his  flag.  On  the  30th,  the 
force  landed  troops  on  Woodlark  and  Kiriwina  and  the 
encirclement  of  Rabaul  from  the  south  was  initiated. 

For  the  next  6^  months  Rigel  remained  at  Milne  Bay, 
repairing  ships  from  LST’s,  LCI’s,  and  MTB’s  to  tankers, 
cruisers,  and  battleships.  By  December,  Allied  forces  had 
moved  up  the  coast  to  dispute  control  of  Vitiaz  and  Dampier 
Straits.  In  December,  landings  were  made  on  New  Britain  at 
Arawe  and  Cape  Gloucester,  and  in  January  1944,  at  Finsch- 
hafen  and  Saidor  in  New  Guinea. 

Rigel,  no  longer  Admiral  Barbey’s  flagship,  soon  followed. 
Again  bringing  her  vital  equipment  and  trained  men  closer  to 
the  front,  she  moved  to  Cape  Sudest,  thence  proceeded  to 
Buna  where  her  crew  continued  their  round-the-clock 
schedule  from  13  January  until  9 June.  From  Buna,  she  moved 
up  the  coast  to  Alexishafen,  whence,  in  late  August,  she 
returned  to  Australia  for  a much  needed  overhaul.  She  was  at 
Sydney  during  the  initial  thrust  into  the  Philippines,  but  in 
November  returned  to  New  Guinea  and  continued  her  work  at 
Hollandia,  22  November  to  10  January  1945.  On  the  latter  date 
she  got  underway  for  the  Philippines. 

Rigel  arrived  in  Leyte  Gulf  on  15  January.  On  the  16th  she 
anchored  in  San  Pedro  Bay,  where  she  remained  through  the 
end  of  the  war.  After  brief  postwar  service,  Rigel  returned  to 
the  United  States  for  inactivation.  She  was  decommissioned  11 
July  1946  and  was  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission 
for  disposal  12  July  1946. 

Rigel  earned  four  battle  stars  during  World  War  II. 

II 

(AF-58:  dp.  15,150  (f.);  1.  502';  b.  72';  dr.  29';  s.  21  k.; 
cpl.  350;  a.  8 3";  cl.  Rigel;  T.  R3-S-4A) 

The  second  Rigel  (AF-58)  was  laid  down  under  Maritime 
Administration  contract  15  March  1954  by  the  Ingalls 
Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Pascagoula,  Miss.;  launched  15  March 
1955;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Austin  K.  Doyle;  and  commissioned 
2 September  1955,  Capt.  W.  T.  Griffin  in  command. 

The  first  of  a new  class  of  high-speed,  large-capacity,  fully 
refrigerated  stores  issue  ships,  Rigel  completed  shakedown  out 
of  Newport  and  her  homeport  of  Norfolk.  In  February  1956, 
she  sailed  south  for  the  first  time ; underwent  further  training 


in  Cuban  and  Puerto  Rican  waters;  and  into  the  fall  provided 
logistic  support  along  the  mid-Atlantic  seaboard  and  in  the 
Caribbean.  In  late  fall  (14  November-9  December),  she 
completed  her  first  6th  Fleet  deployment  which  included  her 
initiation  in  her  primary  mission — replenishment  at  sea. 

During  the  winter  of  1957,  she  spent  2 months  in  the 
Caribbean,  then  sailed  east,  in  May,  for  4 months  in  the 
Mediterranean.  January  1958  brought  a return  to  the 
Caribbean,  followed  in  March  by  the  initiation  of  a regular 
schedule  of  6- week  replenishment  deployments  to  the 
Mediterranean  with  intervening  periods  spent  in  loading, 
upkeep,  training,  and  shipyard  overhauls.  On  her  second  and 
third  deployments  of  that  year,  she  directly  supported  units 
of  the  6th  Fleet  sent  to  Lebanon  at  the  request  of  that  country’s 
president. 

Rigel  maintained  her  regular  Mediterranean  logistic 
deployment  schedule  through  the  1960’s.  Interruptions  came 
with  the  replenishment  of  units  engaged  in  good  will  visits  to 
West  Africa  (January  1961);  exercises  off  Iceland  and  Canada 
(June  1962,  June  1965);  and  crises  in  the  Caribbean — the 
Cuban  Quarantine  (November  1962)  and  the  Dominican 
Republic  Crisis  (May  1965). 

Rigel  was  fitted  out  with  an  amidship  helicopter  platform  in 
1961,  thus  providing  her  with  a vertical  replenishment 
capability.  Two  years  later  that  platform  was  replaced  with 
one  on  her  fantail  to  simplify  the  pilots’  problems  when  landing 
aboard  or  conducting  replenishments.  Rigel  continues  to  serve 
into  1974,  replenishing  ships  of  the  2d  and  6th  Fleets. 

Right 

Correct. 


Right  (AM-110)  was  laid  down  19  July  1942  by  Winslow 
Marine  Railway  & Shipbuilding  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  as  an 
A i<A:-class  minesweeper  and  renamed  Revenge  (q.v.)  on  15  May 
1943  prior  to  commissioning. 

Rijndam 

Rijndam  retained  her  Dutch  mercantile  name  in  U.S.  Navy 
service. 
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(SP-2505:  dp.  23,650;  1.  560';  b.  62'4";  dr.  32'3J4";  dph. 

26'2";  s.  15  k.;  cpl.  636;  a.  4 6",  2 1-pdr.,  2 mg.) 

Rijndam  was  launched  during  1901  by  Harland  & Wolf  Ltd., 
Belfast,  Ireland,  as  a steel  passenger  liner  for  the  Neder- 
landsche-Amerikaansche  Stoomvaart  Mastschappij  and  in- 
terned at  New  York  during  World  War  I.  She  was  seized 
during  March  1918  by  Customs  officials  along  with  88  other 
Dutch  vessels,  31  of  which  entered  U.S.  Navy  service.  Rijndam 
was  commissioned  1 May  1918  at  New  York  for  service  as 
a troopship,  Comdr.  John  J.  Hannigan  in  command. 

Rijndam  departed  New  York  10  May  1918  on  the  first  of  six 
convoy  voyages  to  Europe  before  the  war’s  end.  She  landed 
troops  and  supplies  at  Brest,  France,  on  five  occasions  through 
November  1918,  and  called  once  at  St.  Nazaire  during  July. 
Rijndam  was  nearly  torpedoed  31  May  1918  on  the  same 
occasion  that  the  transport  President  Lincoln  was  sunk,  but 
avoided  the  torpedoes  and  shortly  afterward  nearly  rammed  a 
German  submarine  cruising  at  periscope  depth. 

Rijndam  made  seven  round-trip  voyages  from  Quiberon, 
St.  Nazaire,  and  Brest,  France,  following  the  end  of  World 
War  I,  returning  TJ.S.  troops  and  personnel  to  Newport  News, 
Norfolk,  Hoboken,  and  New  York.  She  carried  over  3,000 
passengers  on  many  of  her  26  trips  across  the  Atlantic, 
completing  her  active  service  upon  arrival  at  New  York  4 
August  1919  from  Brest.  Transferred  from  the  Cruiser  and 
Transport  Force  11  August  1919  to  the  custody  of  the  3d 
Naval  District,  Rijndam  was  decommissioned  and  returned  to 
her  former  owner  22  October  1919  at  New  York.  Rijndam 
resumed  her  mercantile  career  under  the  Dutch  flag,  remaining 
active  until  scrapped  during  1929. 

Rijnland 

Rijnland  retained  her  Dutch  mercantile  name  in  U.S.  Navy 
service. 

(SP-2718:  t.  5,421;  1.  403'6";  b.  51'2"  (wl);  dr.  23T1"; 
dph.  25'2";  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  81;  a.  1 5",  1 3") 

Rijnland,  a single-screw,  steel  cargo  ship  was  launched 
during  1900  by  Russell  & Co.  at  Port  Glasgow,  Scotland,  for 
the  Koninklijke  Hollandsche  Lloyd  Line  of  Amsterdam  and 
interned  during  World  War  I at  Newport  News,  Va.  She  was 
seized  in  March  1918  by  Customs  officials  along  with  88  other 
Dutch  vessels,  31  of  which  entered  U.S.  Navy  service. Rijnland 
was  commissioned  29  March  1918  for  service  in  the  Naval 
Overseas  Transportation  Service,  Lt.  Comdr.  Ottorino 
Bevilaqua,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Rijnland  made  three  voyages  to  French  ports  between  7 May 
1918  and  14  December  1918.  Loading  at  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
Newport  News,  Va.,  and  New  York,  she  distributed  Army 
supplies  at  St.  Nazaire,  Bordeaux,  Brest,  La  Pallice,  and 
Verdon,  France.  Returning  to  Newport  News  14  December, 
Rijnland  proceeded  to  New  York  where  she  loaded  supplies  for 
South  American  ports.  Departing  New  York  14  February 
1919,  she  called  at  Barbados  before  arriving  at  Rosario, 
Argentina,  on  9 May.  She  returned  to  New  York  with  a 
commercial  cargo,  then  loaded  Army  coal  at  Philadelphia  for 
St.  Nazaire.  Rijnland  departed  St.  Nazaire  31  July  1919  for 
Amsterdam,  was  decommissioned  there  6 August  1919,  and  was 
returned  to  her  former  owner  the  same  day.  Remaining  in 
Koninklijke  Hollandsche  Lloyd  service  into  the  1930’s, 
Rijnland  was  broken  up  in  Italy  during  1933. 

Riley 

Paul  James  Riley,  born  12  April  1913  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark., 
enlisted  in  the  Naval  Reserve  12  December  1931  and  was 
appointed  midshipman  26  June  1933.  Commissioned  ensign  4 
years  later,  he  was  designated  naval  aviator  22  May  1940  and 
on  28  July  he  reported  for  duty  in  Torpedo  Squadron  6 on 
board  Enterprise.  Promoted  to  lieutenant  6 January  1942,  he 
was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  for  “heroic 
conduct  in  aerial  combat  during  the  operations  of  U.S.  forces 
against  the  Marshall  Islands”,  1 February  1942.  A little  over 
4 months  later,  during  the  Battle  of  Midway  (4  June), 
Lieutenant  Riley  was  killed  as  he  “pressed  home  his  attack” 
against  the  Japanese  Fleet  “in  the  face  of  a terrific  barrage  of 
antiaircraft  fire.”  For  his  “extraordinary  heroism  and 


courageous  devotion  to  duty”  in  that  battle,  he  was  awarded 
the  Navy  Cross  posthumously. 

(DE-579 : dp.  1,780  (f.);  1.  306';  b.  37';  dr.  127";  s.  23.5  k.; 

cpl.  186;  a.  2 5",  4 40mm.,  10  20mm.,  3 21"  tt.,  2 dct., 

8 dcp.,  1 dcp  (hh.);  cl.  Rudderow) 

Riley  (DE-579)  was  laid  down  20  October  1943  by  Bethle- 
hem-Hingham  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Hingham,  Mass.;  launched  29 
December  1943;  sponsored  bv  Miss  Mildred  LaV.  Riley, 
sister  of  Lieutenanant  Riley;  and  commissioned  13  March 
1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  H.  D.  Johnson  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  exercises  off  Bermuda,  Riley  joined 
CortDiv  67  at  Norfolk,  where  until  6 June  she  trained 
prospective  destroyer  escort  crews.  On  7 June  she  sailed  for 
New  York  whence  she  escorted  a convoy  back  to  Norfolk 
where  she  readied  for  her  first  transatlantic  run.  Departing 
Hampton  Roads  23  June  with  convoy  UGS  46,  she  crossed 
into  the  Mediterranean  10  July,  fought  off  a German  aerial 
attack  on  the  12th,  and  arrived  off  Bizerte  on  the  13th.  She 
returned  to  the  United  States  9 August,  conducted  sonar  tests 
in  the  New  London  area  until  the  29th,  then,  on  the  30th, 
sailed  eastward  to  escort  another  Bizerte  bound  convoy.  Back 
in  New  York  17  October,  she  got  underway,  with  her  division, 
for  the  Pacific  Theater  3 November.  Steaming  via  Panama,  she 
reached  Bora-Bora  on  the  25th  and  continued  on  to  Hollandia, 
anchoring  in  Humboldt  Bay  1 1 December. 

Between  19  December  and  2 January  1945,  Riley  completed 
a round-trip  escort  run  to  Leyte,  then  on  the  3d  got  underway 
to  escort  the  Lingayen  Support  Group  from  New  Guinea  to 
Luzon.  A unit  of  TG  78.9,  she  herded  her  charges  through 
Surigao  Strait  on  the  9th,  protected  them  during  a series  of 
kamikaze  attacks  on  the  12th,  and  on  the  13th  delivered  them 
to  the  transport  area  off  the  Lingayen  Gulf  invasion  beaches. 
For  the  next  2 days,  she  patrolled  to  the  seaward  of  the 
anchorages  off  Yellow  and  Orange  beaches,  then  turned  south 
to  escort  a convoy  returning  to  Leyte.  On  the  26th,  she  sailed 
north  again,  in  the  screen  of  the  “Mark  VII”  assault  force.  On 
the  29th,  she  took  the  assault  force  to  the  landing  area  in 
southern  Zambales  Province,  Luzon,  then  patrolled  off  the 
area  as  the  forces  began  to  move  inland  from  the  San  Felipe- 
San  Narciso-San  Antonio  beachheads  to  seal  off  the  Bataan 
Peninsula  and  prevent  Japanese  forces  from  escaping  from 
Manila  to  duplicate  General  Wain wright’s  1942  peninsular 
defense. 

Retiring  that  night,  Riley  returned  to  Leyte,  whence  she 
conducted  interisland  escort  runs  until  20  March.  Then 
heading  southeast,  she  steamed  to  the  Admiralties  and  the 
Palaus  and  returned  to  the  Philippines  5 April.  Into  July  she 
engaged  in  further  escort  work  in  the  Philippines  and  to  New 
Guinea.  On  7 July  she  departed  Hollandia  on  her  initial 
Okinawan  convoy.  Arriving  on  the  23d,  she  sailed  for  the 
Philippines  2 days  later.  After  the  mid-August  cessation  of 
hostilities,  she  escorted  another  convoy  to  Okinawa,  then, 
after  the  formal  surrender,  returned  to  that  island,  whence  she 
escorted  two  occupation  troop  convoys  to  Jinsen,  Korea. 

In  mid-October  Riley  got  underway  for  the  United  States. 
Steaming  via  Pearl  Harbor,  she  arrived  at  San  Diego  5 
November  and  was  assigned  to  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet. 
Decommissioned  15  January  1947,  inactivation  was  completed 
5 February  and  she  joined  the  “mothball”  fleet  at  San  Diego. 
Transferred  to  the  Columbia  River  berthing  area  in  1957, 
Riley  remained  in  the  Reserve  Fleet  until  transferred  to  the 
Republic  of  China  10  July  1968.  As  RCS  Tai  Yuan  (DE-27), 
she  continues  to  serve  in  the  Nationalist  Chinese  Navy  into 
1970. 

Riley  earned  two  battle  stars  during  World  War  II. 

Rin  Tin  Tin 

A war  dog  in  U.S.  Army  service  which  carried  messages  on 
the  western  front  during  World  War  I. 

(YW-30:  dp.  560;  1.  210';  b.  50';  dr.  13'8";  dph.  9';  s.  unk. 

(600  hp.);  cpl.  10;  a.  none) 

Rin  Tin  Tin  was  launched  during  1883  by  William  Simons 
Ship  Building  Co.,  Renfrew,  Scotland,  as  the  wooden  coal 
barge  Renfrew;  purchased  by  the  Royal  Navy  for  World  War  I 
service;  subsequently  purchased  19  October  1919  in  France  for 
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the  U.S.  Navy  from  the  British  Admiralty  for  service  as  a 
self-propelled  water  barge;  and  renamed  Rin  Tin  Tin. 

Although  plans  called  for  acquisition  of  32  vessels  of  this 
general  type  to  support  U.S.  operations  in  Europe,  the  war’s 
end  reduced  the  actual  purchases  to  eight  vessels.  Rin  Tin  T in 
was  assigned  to  the  5th  Naval  District  13  November  1919  and 
proceeded  to  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  during  that  month.  She  was 
officially  designated  Water  Barge  No.  30,  18  February  1920, 
simultaneously  dropping  her  name  completely.  Decommis- 
sioned 8 March  1920,  Water  Barge  No.  30  departed  Norfolk  13 
April  1920  in  tow  for  New  York  Navy  Yard  for  conversion  to 
a water  barge.  She  was  classified  YW-30  as  a district  craft  on 
17  July  1920. 

Departing  New  York  13  November  1920  in  tow  for  the 
Pacific  coast,  YW-30  was  officially  assigned  to  the  Pacific 
Fleet  19  November  1920.  After  arriving  San  Diego,  Calif.,  via 
the  Panama  Canal,  YW-30  served  at  San  Diego,  San  Pedro, 
and  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  into  1932  to  provide  the  fleet 
with  fresh  water.  Struck  from  the  Navy  list  6 April  1932, 
YW-30  was  accordingly  decommissioned  15  April  at  the 
Destroyer  Base,  San  Diego.  She  was  sold  on  28  June  1932  to 
Hillcone  Steam  Ship  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Rincon 

(AOG-77:  dp.  6,047;  1.  325';  b.  48';  dr.  19';  s.  10  k.;  cpl.  38; 
cl.  Rincon;  T,  T1-M-BT2) 

Rincon,  built  under  Martime  Commission  contract,  was  laid 
down  as  Tarland  (MC  hull  2640),  24  February  1945;  launched 
as  Rincon,  5 June  1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  L.  Baker; 
delivered  to  the  Maritime  Commission  5 October  1945  and 
operated  under  contract  until  1950;  transferred  to  the  Navy  at 
Yokohama  1 July  1950;  and  assigned  to  the  newly  formed 
Military  Sea  Transportation  Service,  Far  East. 

Placed  in  service  and  given  the  hull  designation  T-AOG-77 
on  her  acquisition,  Rincon  immediately  commenced  shuttling 
fuel  to  the  Japanese  ports  whence  troops  and  supplies  were 
being  sent  to  the  fighting  front  in  Korea.  In  September  the 
ship  was  assigned  Sasebo-Pusan  shuttle  runs  as  facilities  at  the 
latter  port  were  expanded  to  meet  the  needs  of  U.N.  forces 
being  lifted  into  the  embattled  peninsula.  Throughout  the  3 
years  of  conflict,  Rincon  interrupted  that  duty  only  once  for 
runs  to  Saigon  and  Haiphong  in  March  1951.  After  the  truce  in 
July  1953,  she  continued  her  Japanese- Korean  shuttle  service 
until  February  1959.  Then  transferred  to  MSTS,  Pacific,  she 
carried  fuel  from  Pearl  Harbor  to  Midway  and  bases  in  the 
Marshalls  until  reassigned  to  MSTS,  Far  East,  in  May  1961. 
She  then  returned  to  Sasebo,  whence  into  1974  she  has  carried 
gasoline  and  other  fuels  to  American  and  Allied  forces  in  the 
western  Pacific,  particularly  those  in  Vietnam. 

Rincon  earned  two  battle  stars  for  her  service  during  the 
Korean  conflict. 

Rinehart 

Clark  Franklin  Rinehart,  born  in  Ridgeway,  Mo.,  30  May 
1910,  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  30  April  1937,  was 
appointed  aviation  cadet  22  July  1937,  designated  naval 
aviator  8 June  1938,  appointed  ensign  for  aviation  duties  in  the 
U.S.  Naval  Reserve  ranking  from  1 August  1938,  commissioned 
ensign  in  the  U.S.  Navy  ranking  from  1 June  1939;  and 
appointed  lieutenant  (junior  grade)  for  temporary  service 
ranking  from  1 November  1941.  He  was  assigned  successively 
to  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Pensacola,  Fla. ; Bombing  Squadron  2 
on  board  Lexington;  and  Fighting  Squadron  2 again  on  board 
Lexington.  He  received  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  for 
extraordinary  achievement  in  aerial  combat  as  pilot  of  a 
fighter  plane  in  action  against  Japanese  forces  in  the  Battle 
of  the  Coral  Sea,  7 and  8 May  1942.  His  plane  failed  to  return 
8 May  1942. 

(DE-196:  dp.  1,620  (f.);l.  306'0";b.  367";  dr.  ll'8";s.  21  k.; 

cpl.  216;  a.  3 3",  6 40mm.,  10  20mm.,  2 dct.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp. 

(h.h.) ; cl.  Levy) 

Rinehart  (DE-196)  was  laid  down  by  the  Federal  Ship- 
building & Dry  Dock  Co.,  Newark,  N.J.,  21  October  1943; 
launched  9 January  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Dorothy  Ruth 


Rinehart;  and  commissioned  at  New  York  12  February  1944, 
Lt.  Partee  W.  Crouch  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  Bermuda  and  brief  service  as  a 
schoolship  out  of  Norfolk,  Rinehart  commenced  her  primary 
work  as  a convoy  escort  when  she  sailed  to  New  York  8 May 
1944  to  pick  up  the  New  York  section  of  a North  Africa- 
bound  convoy.  Arriving  Bizerte,  Tunisia,  1 June,  she  steamed 
for  New  York  9 days  later  with  a return  convoy.  She  made  a 
second  voyage  from  Norfolk  to  Bizerte  and  back  to  New  York 
24  July  to  7 September. 

Rinehart  cleared  New  York  on  14  October  1944  for  the  first 
of  five  convoy  escort  voyages  to  ports  in  Great  Britain  and 
France.  She  sailed  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  England,  and 
back  (14  October  to  9 November  1944);  from  Boston  to 
Plymouth,  England,  to  New  York  (2  to  31  December  1944); 
from  New  York  to  Liverpool  and  back  (18  January  to  14 
February  1945);  from  Boston  to  Le  Havre,  France,  and 
Southampton,  England,  and  back  to  New  York  (8  March  to  4 
April  1945) ; and  from  Boston  to  Gourock,  Scotland,  and  back 
to  New  York  (24  April  to  19  May  1945).  During  this  last 
voyage,  she  rescued  a man  overboard  from  merchant  tanker 
Sea  Don  on  1 May. 

After  an  overhaul,  Rinehart  cleared  New  York  with  the  rest 
of  Escort  Division  55  for  refresher  training  at  Guantanamo 
Bay,  Cuba.  Continuing  on  to  the  Pacific,  she  transited  the 
Panama  Canal  1 July,  and,  after  a stop  at  San  Diego,  arrived 
at  Pearl  Harbor  21  July. 

Following  training  in  Hawaiian  waters,  Rinehart  sailed  from 
Pearl  Harbor  8 August  1945  as  escort  for  an  Eniwetok-bound 
convoy.  She  delivered  her  charges  safely  at  that  port  16 
August  and  was  assigned  to  patrol  on  the  barrier  line  between 
the  convoy  lanes.  She  also  served  as  ready  duty  ship  and  on  12 
September  recovered  LCV P-3832  which  was  adrift  off  the 
island. 

On  26  September  1945,  Rinehart  headed  for  Wake  Island 
where  she  assumed  radio  and  station  ship  duty  upon  her 
arrival  the  following  day.  She  was  relieved  of  this  duty  4 
October  and  sailed  back  to  Eniwetok  by  way  of  Bikini  where 
she  replenished  three  YMS’s  stationed  there.  The  escort 
revisited  Bikini  during  19-21  October  for  a similar  mission, 
then  returned  to  Wake  Island  on  24  October  1945  to  serve  as 
port  director  and  radio  ship.  During  heavy  weather  on  the 
28th  and  29th,  Rinehart  barely  avoided  joining  SS  Pierre 
Victory  on  a coral  reef.  Her  mooring  buoys  were  ripped  loose, 
but  skillful  manuvering  enabled  her  to  stay  clear  and  aid  the 
merchant  ship  get  off  the  reef  and  into  safe  water  to  ride  out 
the  storm. 

Rinehart  put  to  sea  from  Wake  Island  1 December  1945  and 
embarked  Navy  passengers  at  Eniwetok  Atoll  for  transporta- 
tion to  Pearl  Harbor  where  she  arrived  15  December  1945. 
After  acting  as  weather  station  ship  off  Pearl  Harbor,  she  got 
underway  from  that  port  on  2 February  for  the  east  coast  of 
the  United  States.  Steaming  in  company  with  Thornhill,  she 
touched  at  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  transited  the  Panama  Canal  on 
1 March,  and  arrived  in  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  on  7 March 
1946.  She  cleared  Boston  Harbor  with  Thornhill  on  13  April 
and  reported  for  inactivation  at  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  on 
16  April  1946.  She  remained  in  inactive  status  until  17  July 
1946  when  she  decommissioned  and  was  assigned  to  the 
Florida  Group  of  the  U.S.  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet.  Rinehart  was 
transferred  to  the  Netherlands  under  terms  of  the  Military 
Assistance  Program  on  1 June  1950.  She  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  list  26  September  1950.  She  serves  in  the  Royal  Nether- 
lands Navy  into  1970  as  De  Bitter. 

Ringgold 

Rear  Adm.  Cadwallader  Ringgold  was  born  in  Washington 
County,  Md.,  20  August  1802,  and  entered  the  U.S.  Navy  in 
1819.  He  commanded  the  schooner  Weazel  in  action  against 
West  Indies  pirates  during  the  late  I820’s  and  later  served  on 
board  Vandalia  in  the  Pacific  and  Adams  in  the  Mediterranean. 
During  1838-42,  he  participated  in  the  Wilkes  Expedition  in 
the  Pacific,  commanding  Porpoise  from  1840.  Inactive  in  the 
later  1850’s,  he  returned  to  the  fleet  during  the  Civil  War. 
While  in  command  of  the  frigate  Sabine  he  effected  the  rescue 
of  a battalion  of  Marines  whose  transport  steamer  had  gone 
inshore  and  also  of  the  ship  of  the  line  Vermont  which  had  lost 
her  rudder  in  a storm.  Promoted  to  commodore  in  1862,  he  was 
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placed  on  the  rear  admiral  (retired)  list  in  1866.  Rear  Admiral 
Ringgold  died  at  New  York  29  April  1867. 

I 

(DD-89 : dp.  1,060;  1.  315'5";  b.  31'8";  dr.  9'10";  s.  35  k.; 
cpl.  134;  a.  4 4",  2 1-pdr,  12  21"  tt.;  cl.  Wickes) 

The  first  Ringgold,  a twin-screw,  flush-deck  type  destroyer, 
was  launched  14  April  1918  by  Union  Iron  Works,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  David  W.  Farquhar;  and 
commissioned  14  November  1918  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard, 
Comdr.  Louis  P.  Davis  in  command. 

Ringgold  departed  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  18  November 
1918  to  join  the  Destroyer  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet.  After 
transiting  the  Panama  Canal,  Ringgold  called  at  Guantanamo 
Bay,  Cuba,  before  arriving  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  5 December 
1918.  She  cruised  along  the  U.S.  east  coast  into  1922,  operating 
generally  out  of  Newport,  R.I.,  Ringgold  put  into  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard  5 April  1922  where  she  was  decommissioned  17 
June  1922  and  placed  in  reserve. 

After  remaining  inactive  for  almost  two  decades,  Ringgold 
recommissioned  23  August  1940  preparatory  to  transfer  to 
Great  Britain  along  with  49  other  old  flush-deckers  desperately 
needed  to  fight  German  submarine  attacks.  Ringgold  was 
formally  transferred  to  Great  Britain  26  November  1940  at 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  renamed  Newark  in  honor  of  towns 
in  both  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  She  was  struck 
from  the  U.S.  Navy  list  8 January  1941.  Although  manned 
initially  by  a Royal  Canadian  Navy  care  and  maintenance 
party,  Newark  was  commissioned  for  Royal  Navy  service  5 
December  1940,  Lt.  Comdr.  R.  H.  W.  Atkins,  RN,  in 
command. 

Newark  was  damaged  in  collision  with  her  sister  Newmarket 
9 December  1940,  necessitating  repairs  that  delayed  her 
departure  for  British  waters.  Standing  out  of  Halifax  4 
February  1941  in  company  with  H.M.S.  Wells,  she  encountered 
a heavy  gale  and  subsequently  developed  engine  trouble. 
Towed  back  to  Halifax,  Newark  again  departed  26  February 
1941  and  arrived  at  Belfast  5 March  and  Plymouth,  England, 
9 March  1941. 

Assigned  to  the  17th  Destroyer  Division,  Newark 
participated  in  escort  duty  for  the  1st  Minelaying  Division 
operating  in  the  Irish  Sea  and  for  the  Iceland  ferry  service.  She 
suffered  minor  bomb  damage  in  an  air  attack  at  Belfast  on  the 
night  of  4-5  May  1941  but  resumed  active  duty  that  August. 
While  in  company  with  H.M.S.  Southern  Prince  25  August 

1941,  Newark  was  hit  by  a torpedo  forward  and  had  to  be 
escorted  into  Belfast.  Following  completion  of  repairs  in  May, 

1942,  Newark  rejoined  the  17th  Destroyer  Division.  She 
probably  damaged  a German  submarine  31  May  1942  while 
cruising  south  of  Iceland  and  assisted  H.M.S.  Castelton  in 
rescuing  survivors  of  the  German  submarine  U-1^6^  on  20 
August  1942. 

Newark  was  transferred  to  the  Rosyth  Escort  Force  during 
1944,  operating  in  the  North  Sea  and  in  waters  north  of  the 
British  Isles  on  antisubmarine  duty.  In  January  1945  she 
became  an  aircraft  target  ship  under  orders  of  the  Rear 
Admiral,  Northern  Air  Stations.  Newark  was  scrapped  at 
Bo’ness  on  18  February  1947. 


II 

(DD-500 : dp.  2,050;  1.  376'6";  b.  39'8";  dr.  13';  s.  37  k.; 
cpl.  273;  a.  5 5",  4 40mm.,  5 20mm.,  10  21"  tt.,  6 dcp., 
2 det . ; cl.  Fletcher ) 

The  second  Ringgold  (DD-500)  was  laid  down  25  June  1942 
by  Federal  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co.,  Kearny,  N.J.; 
launched  11  November  1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Arunah 
Sheperdson  Abell,  grandneice  of  Rear  Adm.  Cadwallader 
Ringgold;  and  commissioned  30  December  1942,  Comdr. 
Thomas  F.  Conley  in  command. 

Shakedown,  which  took  Ringgold  from  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard  to  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  and  back,  extended  through 
1 8 February.  Additional  training  maneuvers  kept  her  operating 
in  the  vicinity  of  Trinidad  until  mid-July.  Departing  New 
York  en  route  to  the  Pacific  21  July,  she  transited  the  Panama 
Canal  on  the  27th  and  reported  to  Commander-in-Chief, 


Pacific  Fleet,  at  Pearl  Harbor,  where  she  hoisted  the  pennant 
of  Commander,  Destroyer  Division  50. 

After  several  weeks  of  training,  Ringgold  joined  a fast 
carrier  task  force  built  around  Yorktown,  Essex,  and  Inde- 
pendence. The  force  worked  over  Marcus  Island  1 September 
1943  and  then  moved  on  to  conduct  a raid  in  the  Gilberts.  The 
carrier  planes  conducted  seven  strikes  18-19  September  on 
Tarawa  and  Makin.  A Japanese  diarist  recorded  that  Tarawa 
“is  a sea  of  flames:”  nine  parked  planes  and  five  vessels  were 
destroyed.  Most  importantly,  Lexington1  s planes  returned  with 
a set  of  low  oblique  photos  of  the  lagoon  side  of  Betio,  and 
these  proved  to  be  most  useful  in  planning  the  assault  on 
Tarawa. 

On  5-6  October,  the  largest  fast  carrier  force  organized  to 
that  time,  comprising  Essex,  Yorktown,  Lexington,  Cowpens, 
Independence,  and  Belleau  Wood,  Rear  Adm.  Alfred  E. 
Montgomery  in  command,  struck  at  Wake  Island.  The  target 
was  also  shelled  by  battleships,  cruisers,  and  destroyers. 

The  next  target  was  Tarawa,  taken  by  the  Southern  Attack 
Force  commanded  by  Rear  Adm.  Harry  W.  Hill  in  Maryland. 
His  ships  transported  the  tough  2d  Marine  Division,  all  of 
whose  components  had  fought  on  Guadalcanal.  Destroyers 
Ringgold  and  Dashiell  were  scheduled  for  an  early  entrance 
into  the  lagoon  20  November.  Just  before  sundown  on  the  19th, 
Ringgold  thrust  ahead  of  the  main  body  of  the  attack  force  to 
secure  a radar  fix  on  a turning  point  just  north  of  Mavana. 

Charts  of  the  area,  however,  were  inaccurate.  On  several, 
Betio  was  oriented  incorrectly.  Fortunately,  the  submarine 
Nautilus  had  reconnoitered  the  area  and  had  reported  the 
error,  and  thus  a new  approach  chart  was  improvised  on  board 
Maryland.  Accurate  radar  fixes  were  thus  possible. 

Unfortunately,  Nautilus ’ excellent  reconnaissance  work  was 
ill-rewarded.  At  2200,  as  Ringgold  and  Santa  Fe  pushed  ahead 
of  the  attack  force,  they  picked  up  a radar  contact.  Word  had 
been  passed  to  watch  for  the  submarine,  but  it  was  believed 
that  she  had  moved  westward  that  afternoon  to  rescue  a 
downed  flier,  and  that  she  would  submerge  once  she  en- 
countered friendly  forces. 

But  Nautilus,  being  near  a reef,  did  not  submerge.  Admiral 
Hill,  anxious  to  avoid  any  encounters  with  possible  Japanese 
patrols,  gave  the  order  to  take  the  contact  under  fire.  Ring- 
gold’s  first  salvo  struck  the  base  of  the  sub’s  conning  tower. 
Although  it  ruptured  her  main  induction  valve,  it  did  not 
explode.  Nautilus  submerged  in  “dire  circumstances,”  but  her 
damage  control  people  worked  both  well  and  fast,  so  that  she 
was  able  to  make  it  to  Abemama  and  complete  her  mission. 

Shortly  after  0500  counterbattery  fire  commenced,  and  at 
0622  came  the  scheduled  naval  bombardment,  which  resulted 
in  a systematic  going-over  for  Betio.  Minesweepers  Pursuit 
and  Requisite,  under  cover  of  a smoke  screen,  swept  a channel 
from  the  transport  area  into  the  lagoon  during  the  bombard- 
ment, and  they  used  their  own  guns  to  bark  replies  to  Japanese 
shore  batteries. 

Then,  while  Pursuit  placed  marked  buoys,  Requisite  led  both 
Ringgold  and  Dashiell  into  the  lagoon.  A gallant  sight  they 
were  as,  shells  falling  all  around  them,  they  sped  into  the 
lagoon.  Ringgold  took  two  hits,  both  duds,  although  one 
managed  to  knock  out  her  port  engine.  Her  Chief  Engineer, 
Lt.  Comdr.  Wayne  A.  Parker,  is  said  to  have  imitated  the 
legendary  Dutch  boy  by  plugging  a hole  with  his  body  while 
emergency  repairs  were  made. 

Larger  craft  could  not  yet  venture  into  the  lagoon,  and  so 
this  bold  quartet  provided  all  the  frontal  fire  that  the  beach 
defenses  received,  firing  in  so  lusty  a fashion  that  additional 
ammunition  had  to  be  lightered  in  to  them  before  the  day 
ended.  Of  the  5,000  men  ashore  by  the  end  of  D-day,  nearly 
1,500  had  been  killed  or  wounded.  What  most  helped  these 
Marines  throughout  that  gruesome  day  was  the  presence  of 
destroyers  Ringgold  and  Dashiell,  relieved  by  Frazier  and 
Anderson.  They  provided  close  on-call  gunfire  support,  while 
carrier  aircraft  bombed  and  strafed  Japanese  positions  almost 
continuously  until  sunset.  But  the  “air  support  provided  at 
Tarawa  was  slight  in  strength  and  elementary  in  technique 
compared  with  what  was  done  18  months  later  at  Okinawa.” 

As  the  sun  set,  all  combatants — except  three  destroyers — 
and  transports  withdrew  to  offshore  areas  for  protection 
against  air  and  submarine  attack.  The  transports  returned  at 
2140.  Ringgold  anchored  inside  the  lagoon,  Anderson  cruised 
the  southern  shore,  and  Frazier  was  off  the  butt  end  of  the 
island  to  provide  call  fire  through  the  night. 
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The  Americans  might  well  have  been  swept  into  the  sea  that 
night,  if  the  Japanese  had  been  able  to  mount  a vigorous 
counterattack.  But  Rear  Adm.  Keiji  Shibasaki,  the  Atoll 
Commander,  could  not  counterattack.  Half  of  his  4,500  men 
were  already  dead,  and  his  communications  had  been  broken 
by  naval  gunfire.  He  lacked  control  over  units  outside  his 
command  post,  and  the  only  troops  that  could  launch  such  an 
attack  were  on  the  so-called  “musket  barrel,”  which  was  under 
continued  bombardment  from  the  destroyers.  By  27 
November  1943,  both  Tarawa  and  Abemama  were  secured. 

After  completing  repairs  in  December,  Ringgold  took  part  in 
the  assault  and  capture  of  Kwajalein  and  Eniwetok  Atolls 
during  January  and  February  1944,  where  she  furnished 
close-in  fire  support  for  the  landing  forces.  On  20  March  she 
bombarded  the  shore  installations  at  Kavieng,  New  Ireland,  as 
a diversionary  action  for  landings  in  the  Northern  Bismark 
Archipelago.  From  24  April  until  1 May  1944,  she  took  part  in 
the  assault  and  capture  of  Hollandia,  Dutch  New  Guinea. 

In  June  Ringgold  took  part  in  the  Marianas  operations. 
During  the  invasion  of  Guam  she  served  as  Landing  Craft 
Control  Vessel  and  provided  gunfire  support.  During  the 
initial  landing,  she  dispatched  23  waves  of  landing  craft  to  the 
beach.  Next  came  the  invasion  of  Moratai  Island,  the  Northern 
Moluccas,  where  Ringgold  again  provided  gunfire  support. 

On  20  October  1944  American  forces  returned  to  the 
Philippines,  and  Ringgold  again  furnished  fire  support,  this 
time  for  the  landings  on  Panaon  Island  off  southern  Leyte. 
Two  days  later,  she  was  ordered  to  Mare  Island,  Calif.,  for 
overhaul. 

Early  in  February  1945,  Ringgold  joined  Vice  Admiral 
Mitscher’s  famed  Task  Force  58  for  the  first  carrier  strikes 
against  the  Japanese  mainland  and  Okinawa  in  support  of  the 
Iwo  Jima  operation.  Under  cover  of  a weather  front,  the  force 
launched  its  air  groups  at  dawn,  16  February,  120  miles  from 
target.  Attacks  against  enemy  airpower  were  pressed  into  the 
heart  of  the  Japanese  homeland  far  into  the  next  day.  In  the 
course  of  this  2-day  attack,  the  Japanese  lost  416  planes  in  the 
air,  354  more  on  the  ground,  and  one  escort  carrier. 

After  repairs  at  Ulithi  and  Pearl  Harbor,  Ringgold  rejoined 
the  Fast  Carrier  Task  Force  in  support  of  the  Okinawa 
Operation,  joining  up  4 June  1945.  Upon  completion  of  this 
task,  the  force  retired  to  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte  Gulf,  the 
Philippines,  arriving  13  June. 

On  1 July  the  ship  again  put  to  sea,  this  time  with  Admiral 
Halsey’s  3d  Fleet  Fast  Carrier  Task  Force  for  strikes  against 
the  Japanese  homeland.  On  the  night  of  15-16  July,  with 
DesRon  25  and  CruDiv  17,  Ringgold  participated  in  an 
antishipping  sweep  6 miles  off  the  northern  coast  of  Honshu, 
Japan.  Again,  on  the  night  of  30  July,  she  participated  in  an 
antishipping  sweep  in  Suruga  Wan  and  bombarded  the  town 
of  Shimizu,  Honshu,  Japan. 

Rejoining  Task  Force  38  the  31st  of  July,  Ringgold  con- 
tinued coastal  operations  with  that  force  until  the  cease  fire. 
Ordered  to  escort  Antietam  to  Apra  Harbor,  Guam,  22  August, 
she  arrived  there  4 days  later  and  underwent  repairs.  Steaming 
to  Okinawa  16  September,  Ringgold  took  on  83  passengers  for 
Pearl  Harbor,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  east  coast  of  the 
United  States.  Decommissioning  23  March  1946,  she  was 
placed  in  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  where 
she  remained  into  1959.  Designated  for  transfer  to  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  under  the  military  assistance  program, 
she  underwent  modernization  and  outfitting  at  the  Charleston 
Naval  Shipyard.  Formally  transferred  to  the  German  Navy  14 
July  1959,  she  was  redesignated  Z-2. 

Ringgold  received  10  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 


Ringness 

Henry  Raymond  Ringness,  born  in  Morris,  Minn.,  17 
August  1912,  was  appointed  1st  Lieutenant,  Medical  Corps 
Reserve,  U.S.  Army,  14  June  1939.  Two  weeks  later  he 
resigned  from  the  Army  to  accept  a commission  in  the  U.S. 
Navy.  He  was  commissioned  regular  assistant  surgeon  with 
rank  of  lieutenant  (junior  grade)  from  7 July  1941.  He  served 
at  the  Naval  Medical  School,  Washington,  D.C.;  Naval  Air 
Station,  Pensacola,  Fla.;  and  First  Marine  Aircraft  Wing, 
Fleet  Marine  Force.  He  was  promoted  to  lieutenant  15  June 
1942.  He  received  the  Navy  Cross  posthumously  “for  extra- 
ordinary heroism  as  Flight  Surgeon  of  a Marine  Aircraft  Group 


during  action  against  enemy  Japanese  forces  on  Guadalcanal 
on  the  night  of  13-14  October  1942.  When  a hostile  task  force 
moved  in  off  our  beachhead  and  commenced  a vigorous 
bombardment  of  the  island  airfield,  Lieutenant  Ringness, 
trapped  in  a foxhole  in  the  camp  area  by  the  sporadic  bursting 
of  shells,  was  mortally  wounded  by  a near  miss  which  killed 
four  of  his  companions  and  wounded  four  others.  Although 
completely  paralyzed  in  the  lower  half  of  his  body  and  suffering 
great  pain  because  of  his  immobility,  he  persisted  in  administer- 
ing morphine  and  blood  plasma  to  wounded  personnel  until  he 
was  finally  evacuated  to  a base  hospital.”  Three  days  later,  on 
17  October  1942,  he  died  as  a result  of  his  injuries. 

(APD-100:  dp.  2,130  (f.);  1.  306'0";  b.  37'0";  dr.  127"; 

s.  23  k. ; cpl.  204,  trp.  162;  a.  1 5",  6 40mm.,  6 20mm., 

2 dct.;  cl.  Crosley) 

Ringness  (APD-100)  was  laid  down  as  DE-590  on  23 
December  1943  by  Bethlehem-Hingham  Shipyard,  Inc., 
Hingham,  Mass.;  launched  5 February  1944;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Henry  R.  Ringness;  reclassified  APD-100  on  17  July 
1944;  and  commissioned  25  October  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  William 
C.  Meyer  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  Bermuda  and  amphibious  exercises 
in  Chesapeake  Bay,  Ringness  steamed  in  convoy  for  the 
Pacific  21  December  1944.  She  transited  the  Panama  Canal, 
stopped  at  San  Diego,  and  reached  Pearl  Harbor  15  January 

1945.  After  training  in  the  Hawaiian  area,  she  departed  Pearl 
Harbor  1 March  for  Funa  Futi,  Ellice  Islands;  Port  Purvis, 
Florida  Island;  and  Ulithi,  Caroline  Islands,  where  she 
arrived  22  March. 

After  further  training  Ringness  proceeded  on  24  March  to 
Saipan,  getting  underway  for  Okinawa  on  the  27th,  escorting 
TG  51.2  composed  of  escorts,  transports,  and  cargo  vessels. 

The  landings  took  place  on  Easter  morning,  l April,  and 
during  the  2 days  following,  Ringness  engaged  in  antisuicide 
boat  patrol  along  the  southeast  coast  of  Okinawa,  where 
intelligence  reports  had  located  Japanese  nests.  On  the  night 
of  2 April,  Ringness  attacked  an  enemy  midget  submarine  with 
undetermined  results.  On  3 April  she  steamed  to  Ulithi  for 
supplies,  returning  to  Okinawa  with  TG  53.8.  Upon  arrival  she 
was  assigned  to  antisubmarine  and  antiaircraft  patrol, 
undergoing  numerous  air  attacks.  This  patrol  lasted  only  4 
days  before  she  steamed  as  a convoy  escort  to  Saipan.  On  23 
April  she  again  steamed  for  Okinawa  escorting  a convoy  of 
LST’s  and  LSM’s.  Four  days  later,  a Japanese  submarine  fired 
two  torpedoes  at  her.  Ringness  replied  with  gunfire  and  a depth 
charge  attack,  with  undertermined  results. 

On  30  April  Ringness  arrived  at  Okinawa  for  the  third  time 
since  the  invasion  began,  remaining  there  for  the  entire  month 
of  May.  During  this  time  she  maintained  her  various  anti- 
submarine and  antiaircraft  screen  stations.  On  4 May  Ringness 
witnessed  the  death  dive  of  a Kamikaze  on  to  the  flight  deck 
of  Sangamon  (CVE-26),  turning  her  into  a roaring  inferno. 
Ringness  stood  by  the  crippled  vessel  and  rescued  some  of  the 
men  forced  over  the  side  by  flames  and  explosions. 

On  II  May  Ringness  proceeded  to  Radar  Picket  Station  15 
for  rescue  and  salvage  work  on  Hadley  (DD-774)  and  Evans 
(DD-552)  which  had  born  the  brunt  of  one  of  the  heaviest  air 
attacks  of  this  period.  On  the  night  of  16  May,  just  off 
Okinawa,  Ringness  dodged  an  oncoming  kamikaze,  getting 
credit  for  a splash.  At  the  end  of  May,  Ringness  escorted  a 
convoy  to  Ulithi,  arriving  6 June.  She  then  proceeded  on  to 
Leyte,  Philippine  Islands. 

After  further  convoy  escort  duty  between  Leyte,  Okinawa, 
and  Ulithi,  on  3 August  Ringness  was  diverted  from  her  escort 
duty  and  rescued  the  39  survivors  of  the  USS  Indianapolis. 

Ringness  was  in  Leyte  Gulf  at  war’s  end.  She  proceeded  to 
Okinawa,  then  participated  in  the  occupation  landings  at 
Jinsen,  Korea.  On  26  September,  Ringness  was  detached  and 
departed  Jinsen  for  Okinawa. 

Three  days  later,  Ringness  commenced  her  second  occupa- 
tion operation  as  sole  escort  for  TU  78.1.94  bound  for 
Tientsin,  China.  On  9 October  she  shifted  to  Tsingtao  serving 
as  7th  Amphibious  Force  Beachmaster  Flagship.  She  remained 
at  Tsingtao  until  departing  for  the  United  States  29  January 

1946.  She  arrived  San  Pedro  23  February,  transited  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  put  into  Norfolk  14  March. 

Ringness  reported  for  layup  at  Green  Cove  Springs  4 April 
1946.  She  was  subsequently  towed  from  Green  Cove  Springs  to 
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Mayport  and  Charleston  at  various  times  in  1947  and  1948. 
Ringness  was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  in  January 
1951 , berthed  at  Green  Cove  Springs.  In  1959  she  was  towed  to 
Norfolk,  where  she  remained  until  berthed  at  Orange,  Tex.,  in 
1956.  She  decommissioned  and  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list 
in  1968. 

Ringness  earned  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II  service. 

Rio  Bravo 

The  Mexican  name  for  the  Rio  Grande. 

(SwStr. : t.  325;  cpl.  44) 

Rio  Bravo,  a light  draft,  side-wheel  steamer,  was  purchased 
by  the  Navy  in  1875  for  special  service  on  the  Rio  Grande  as 
requested  by  Brig.  Gen.  E.  O.  C.  Ord,  USA,  commander  of  the 
Department  of  Texas.  For  5 years  she  operated  out  of 
Brownsville,  cooperating  with  the  military  commandant  of 
that  city  to  protect  the  American  frontier  against  raiders 
based  in  Mexico  and  to  inhibit  smuggling  into  the  United 
States  from  the  free  zone  in  Tamaulipas.  She  also  cooperated 
with  the  U.S.  consul  at  Matamoros  to  protect  American 
citizens  during  revolutionary  activities  in  that  vicinity.  The 
steamer  was  transferred  to  the  War  Department  in  June  of 
1880. 

Rio  De  La  Plata 

Rio  De  La  Plata  was  named  Charger  ( q.v .)  when  designated 
for  transfer  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Rio  Grande 

A river  in  the  southwestern  United  States,  forming  part  of 
the  Mexican  boundary  and  flowing  from  the  San  Juan  moun- 
tains in  southwest  Colorado  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

(AOG-3:  dp.  4,142;  1.  310'9";  b.  48'6";  dr.  15'4";  s.  14  k.; 
cpl.  133;  a.  4 3";  cl.  Patapsco ) 

Gasoline  tanker  Rio  Grande  (AOG-3)  was  laid  down  30 
June  1942  by  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Seattle, 
Wash.;  launched  23  September  1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  R.  D. 
Kirkpatrick;  and  commissioned  10  April  1943,  Lt.  Comdr. 
Lawrence  J.  Hasse,  USNR,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  Rio  Grande  was  assigned  to  the 
Pacific  Fleet  as  a unit  of  the  mobile  support  group  and  carried 
petroleum  products  to  help  provide  the  lifeline  of  fuel  for  the 
fighting  ships  of  the  fleet  in  their  advance  toward  Japan.  After 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  she  continued  to  operate  with 
Service  Force,  Pacific  Fleet  until  she  decommissioned  28  June 
1946. 

In  April  1948,  she  was  transferred  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  and 
placed  in  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet.  Rio  Grande  recommis- 
sioned 12  October  1950,  Lt.  Milton  L.  Elchinger  in  command. 
Early  the  next  year  she  resumed  her  mission  of  providing 
petroleum  logistic  support  in  the  mid-Pacific.  In  September 
1952  she  began  7 months  of  service  in  the  western  Pacific, 
supplying  gasoline  and  diesel  oil  to  U.N.  forces  in  Japan  and 
Korea,  with  an  occasional  run  to  French  Indochina.  She 
returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  in  May  1953  and  resumed  her  fueling 
duties  there.  The  following  March  she  sailed  for  Alaskan 
waters  and  7 weeks  of  service  transporting  fuel  between 
Shemya  Island  and  the  Alaskan  mainland  before  returning  to 
the  mid-Pacific. 

Rio  Grande  decommissioned  at  San  Diego,  Calif.,  6 January 
1956.  On  30  June  1960  she  entered  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion Reserve  Fleet  at  Puget  Sound,  Olympia,  Wash.,  where  she 
remained  until  sold  on  7 February  1972  to  General  Metals, 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

Ripley 

A small  city  in  Tennessee. 

(PC-808:  dp.  375;  1.  174'9";  b.  23';  dr.  7'6";  s.  20  k.;  cpl.  62; 
a.  1 3",  1 40mm.,  5 20mm.,  2 dcp.,  2 dct.,  2 rkt.) 

PC-808,  a steel-hulled  submarine  chaser,  was  laid  down  16 
October  1943  by  Commercial  Iron  Works,  Portland,  Oreg.; 


launched  27  November  1943;  and  commissioned  at  Puget 
Sound  Navy  Yard  7 March  1945,  Lt.  William  H.  Barton,  Jr., 
in  command. 

Departing  Portland  18  March,  PC-808  cruised  down  the 
coast  and  underwent  shakedown  and  training  out  of  San  Pedro 
and  San  Diego,  Calif.,  through  the  end  of  April.  Standing  out 
of  San  Diego  the  29th,  she  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  7 May, 
where  she  conducted  further  training  exercises  and  patrols  for 
the  next  2 weeks.  The  submarine  chaser  then  commenced 
patrol  and  escort  operations  that  took  her  from  Pearl  Harbor 
to  Eniwetok,  Saipan,  Ulithi,  and  Guam  through  the  next  7 
months. 

PC-808  called  at  Pearl  Harbor  11  December,  then  pro- 
ceeded to  San  Diego  for  the  Christmas  holidays.  Scheduled  for 
layup  at  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  she  transited  the  Panama 
Canal  and  reported  to  Commander,  Atlantic  Fleet,  6 January 
1946.  However,  after  2 months  in  Florida,  she  put  in  at 
Charleston,  S.C.,  16  April-7  June  for  overhaul,  after  which  she 
sailed  for  New  York  City,  arriving  there  9 June. 

Thence  sailing  22  June  via  Long  Island  Sound,  the  Cape  Cod 
Canal,  Halifax,  and  Montreal,  she  arrived  at  Chicago  7 July  to 
take  up  reserve  training  and  patrol  duties  on  Lake  Michigan. 

After  nearly  3 years  of  such  Great  Lakes  duty,  PC-808 
departed  Chicago  and  decommissioned  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  10 
March  1949.  Named  Ripley  (PC-808)  1 February  1956,  she 
was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  1 April  1956  and  thence  sold  to 
Hughes  Bros,  at  Norfolk  17  August  1959. 

Ripple 

A small  wave. 

I 

YFB-5  was  built  as  Wave  (q.v.),  but  was  named  Ripple  from 
4 February  1916  until  again  renamed,  Faithful,  on  10  April 
1918. 

II 

(SP-2439 : dp.  457;  1.  114'4"  (reg.);b.  22'6";dr.  117";  s.  Ilk.; 
cpl.  22;  a.  2 3 pdr.;  cl.  Foam ) 

The  second  Ripple  was  launched  20  November  1910  by  Fore 
River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.,  as  a steel  fishing 
trawler  for  the  Bay  State  Fishing  Co.  of  Massachusetts. 
During  1917  the  commercial  U.S.  trawlers  Foam,  Ripple,  and 
Spray  were  purchased  by  the  Czarist  Russian  Government. 
Ripple  being  renamed  Tff,  but  remained  in  the  United  States 
due  to  the  deteriorating  Russian  political  situation.  She  was 
chartered  29  May  1918  for  U.S.  Navy  service  under  her 
original  mercantile  name,  Ripple,  and  placed  in  service  6 
August  1918  at  Tebo’s  Yacht  Basin,  N.Y.,  Chief  Boatswain 
Mate  Lewis  E.  Dodd  in  command. 

Outfitted  as  a minesweeper,  Ripple  operated  on  patrol  and 
minesweeping  duty  off  the  Ambrose  and  Fire  Island  light 
vessels  into  1919  while  stationed  at  Base  No.  8,  Tompkinsville, 
N.Y.  Decommissioned  11  February  1919  at  the  New  York 
Navy  Yard,  Ripple  was  returned  to  representatives  of  the 
Czarist  Russian  Government  the  same  day. 

Risk 

A hazard. 


Risk  (AM-291)  was  laid  down  15  April  1944  by  General 
Engineering  & Dry  Dock  Co.,  Alameda,  Calif.;  launched  7 
November  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Ernest  F.  Buck.  Further 
construction  was  canceled  1 November  1945. 

Rival 

A competitor ; someone,  or  something,  equal  to  or  surpassing 
another. 


The  name  Rival  was  assigned  to  AM-292  on  6 August  1942. 
Construction,  however,  was  canceled  on  6 June  1944,  prior  to 
completion. 
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I 


Riverhead 


(AM-468:  dp.  720  (f.) ; 1.  172';  b.  36';  dr.  12';  s.  15  k.;  cpl.  63; 
a.  1 40mm.;  el.  Aggressive) 

The  first  Rival  (AM-421)  was  laid  down  1 February  1952  by 
the  Luders  Marine  Construction  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn.; 
redesignated  AM-468;  launched  15  August  1953;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  F.  X.  Forest;  and  commissioned  3 September  1954, 
Lt.  William  M.  Georgen  in  command. 

Redesignated  MSO-468  in  February  1955,  Rival  was 
assigned  as  flagship,  Mine  Division  85  during  shakedown.  In 
March  1955  she  began  operations  out  of  her  homeport  of 
Charleston,  S.C.  Based  there  since  that  time,  she  has  operated 
primarily  along  the  east  coast,  rotating  biennially,  except  for 
1962,  to  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  She  has  partici- 
pated in  Fleet  and  NATO  exercises  and,  in  1966,  in  the 
successful  search  (20  February  to  8 April)  for  a nuclear  bomb 
lost  off  Palomares,  Spain.  During  her  operations  with  the  2d 
Fleet,  she  has  conducted  exercises  in  the  Charleston  area  and 
off  Puerto  Rico  and  has  provided  services  at  Yorktown,  Va., 
and  at  Mayport  and  Panama  City,  Fla.  In  1961,  she  added 
Caribbean  deployments  to  her  schedule  and  continued  them 
through  the  decade. 

In  December  1968,  Rival  returned  from  her  last  Mediter- 
ranean cruise  of  the  1960’s.  Through  1969  she  remained  in  the 
western  Atlantic  and  in  the  Caribbean.  In  1970,  she  prepared 
for  moderization.  She  arrived  at  the  Todd  Shipyard,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  on  10  June  to  begin  the  work;  however  the  contract  was 
terminated  16  October  1970  for  the  convenience  of  the  govern- 
ment. Rival,  along  with  three  other  ships  of  her  class,  was 
towed  to  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard  for  storage  pending 
final  disposition.  In  August  1971,  the  four  ships,  including 
Rival,  were  sold  to  Mr.  Charles  Gural  of  Rohway,  N.J. 


Rivalen 

(SP-63 : 1.  43';  b.  9';  dr.  2'7";  s.  19  k.;  cpl.  7;  a.  1 1-pdr.) 

Rivalen  was  built  during  1917  by  George  Lawley  & Sons, 
Neponset,  Mass.,  as  a wooden  private  boat;  acquired  17  April 
1917  for  U.S.  Navy  service  as  a patrol  boat  from  her  owner, 
W.  Harry  Brown  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  and  delivered  29  June 
1917  to  Boston  Navy  Yard.  Although  her  Petty  Officer  in 
Charge,  Coxswain  James  R.  Hanham,  reported  on  board  17 
November  1917,  Rivalen  did  not  enter  service  until  12  May 
1918. 

Active  on  patrol  duty  in  Boston  Harbor  from  May  to  July 
1918,  Rivalen  was  found  unsuited  to  her  duties  and  remained 
idle  into  1919.  Returned  to  her  former  owner  5 May  1919,  she 
was  renamed  Tremont  under  new  ownership  in  1921  before 
disappearing  from  yacht  registers  in  the  early  1930’s. 


Rivera 

A shortened  name  for  the  town  of  Rivera  de  San  Fernando, 
Zambales  Province,  Philippines. 

(Launch  No.  685: 1.  71';  b.  12'5";  cl.  Launch  No.  681) 

Rivera  was  launched  12  February  1907  by  the  Cavite  Navy 
Yard,  Luzon,  Philippine  Islands,  as  the  wooden,  150-horse- 
power, self-propelled  working  launch  No.  685  and  completed 
during  April  1908.  Working  launch  No.  685  operated  as 
district  craft  in  the  16th  Naval  District  (Philippine  Islands) 
until  the  early  1920’s  when  she  was  placed  out  of  service.  She 
was  reclassified  as  a yard  ferry,  YFB-685,  on  17  July  1920  and 
named  Rivera  in  1921.  Rivera  was  again  placed  in  service  about 
June  1924  to  replace  YFB-2494  and  YFB-4753  in  local 
transport  service  at  Cavite  Naval  Station.  Although  scheduled 
to  be  replaced  by  1933,  Rivera  was  still  in  service  on  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  II  in  the  Pacific,  but  was  lost  on  2 
January  1942  during  the  struggle  for  Luzon.  Rivera  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  on  24  July  1942. 


A town  at  the  east  end  of  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

(PC-567:  dp.  450;  1.  173'8";  b.  23'0";  dr.  10T0";  s.  22  k.; 

cpl.  65;  a.  1 3",  1 40mm.,  3 20mm.,  2 dct.,  4 dcp.,  2 rkt.; 

cl.  PC-5U2) 

Riverhead  (PC-567)  was  laid  down  as  PC-567  on  15 
September  1941  by  the  Brown  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Houston, 
Tex.;  launched  11  April  1942;  sponsored  by  Miss  Nancy 
Nelson  Brown;  and  commissioned  27  June  1942,  Lt.  J.  E. 
Allen  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  Miami,  PC-567  escorted  merchant 
and  Navy  ships  between  Key  West  and  Guantanamo  Bay, 
Cuba,  until  December  1942.  She  then  performed  similar  convoy 
work  between  Guantanamo  Bay  and  Trindad  until  she  shifted 
to  the  New  York-Guantanamo  Bav  escort  run  in  March  1943. 
During  this  period  she  made  several  attacks  on  sonar  contacts 
thought  to  be  enemy  submarines. 

In  March  1944,  PC-567  steamed  for  England  in  company 
with  a convoy  and  other  escorts,  arriving  at  Plymouth  on  18 
April.  From  that  date  until  June,  she  prepared  for  the 
Normandy  invasion.  In  that  historic  operation,  PC-567 
served  as  an  amphibious  control  vessel.  Shortly  before  H-hour 
on  6 June,  she  steamed  to  a position  approximately  one-half 
mile  off  Omaha  Beach  to  direct  amphibious  units  to  the 
beachhead  for  the  initial  landings.  Air  raids  followed  the  D-day 
operations  for  32  consecutive  nights. 

From  August  to  November,  PC-567  was  assigned  to 
Cherbourg,  France,  where  she  patrolled  and  escorted  convoys. 
After  repairs  in  Le  Havre,  she  performed  antisubmarine 
patrols  and  reported  incoming  and  departing  convoys  to  the 
port  director.  On  6 June  1945  she  steamed  for  Miami.  Then, 
after  operations  from  Miami,  Key  West,  Mayport,  and 
Norfolk,  she  reported  for  inactivation  at  Green  Cove  Springs 
Fla.,  on  26  April  1946.  She  decommissioned  12  July  1946  and 
entered  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet.  Named  Riverhead  on  15 
February  1956,  the  ship  remained  in  reserve  at  Green  Cove 
Springs  until  loaned  to  the  Air  Force  in  April  1960.  She  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  15  March  1963  prior  to  permanent 
transfer  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

PC-567  earned  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II  service. 

Riverside 

I 

(Barge:  t.  863;  1.  176'  (reg.);  b.  36'9"  (reg.);  dr.  17'4"  (reg.) 

The  first  Riverside,  a wooden,  schooner-rigged  barge,  was 
built  during  1890  at  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  and  rented  during  late 
1917  by  the  U.S.  Navy  Bureau  ot  Supplies  and  Accounts  from 
S.  W.  Cole  <fe  Co.  of  New  York.  Riverside  was  assigned  to  local 
transport  and  storage  duty  at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  until 
returned  to  her  owner  12  November  1920. 

II 

(APA-102:  dp.  8,392  (It.);  1.  492';  b.  69'6";  dr.  26'6";  s.  18  k.; 

cpl.  539;  trp.  1,740;  a.  2 5",  4 40mm.,  18  20mm.,  cl.  Bayfield; 

T.  C3-S-A2) 

The  second  Riverside  was  laid  down  on  11  November  1942 
by  the  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  under 
Maritime  Commission  contract  (M.C.  hull  870);  launched  13 
April  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Sidney  Swan;  acquired  by  the 
Navy  on  loan  charter,  designated  APA-102,  and  commissioned 
on  29  June  1944.  Then  ordered  to  New  York  for  conversion  to 
an  attack  transport  at  the  Atlantic  Basin  Ironworks  Corp. 
yard,  she  was  decommissioned  on  8 July,  converted,  and 
recommissioned  on  18  December  1944,  Capt.  Louis  N.  Miller 
in  command. 

After  shakedown  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  Riverside  proceeded  to 
Davisville,  R.I.;  loaded  men  and  equipment  of  the  81st 
Construction  Batallion;  and  departed  for  the  Pacific.  Transit- 
ing the  Panama  Canal  on  30  January  1945,  she  continued  on  to 
Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  on  15  February.  She  then  carried 
patients  and  passengers  to  California.  In  mid-April  she 
returned  to  Hawaii;  conducted  amphibious  landing  exercises 
through  May;  tested  equipment  and  trained  personnel  in  cargo 
handling  in  June;  and  in  mid-June  got  underway  on  another 
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Hawaii-California  run.  At  the  end  of  the  month  she  shifted 
from  San  Pedro  to  Portland,  Oreg.,  for  availability,  and  in 
early  July  steamed  west  with  reinforcements  for  Okinawa. 

Steaming  via  Guam  and  Ulithi,  Riverside,  flagship  of 
Transport  Squadron  21,  arrived  at  the  Hagushi  anchorage  on 
12  August  and  discharged  her  cargo  and  passengers.  Two  days 
later  the  war  ended.  She  then  shifted  around  to  Buckner  Bay, 
whence  she  proceeded  to  the  Philippines  to  embark  Army 
occupation  troops  for  Korea.  From  Korea  she  returned  to 
Okinawa  and  toward  the  end  of  October  joined  the  “Magic- 
Carpet”  fleet  to  bring  American  troops  back  to  the  United 
States.  At  the  end  of  January  1946,  she  completed  her  second 
transpacific  “Magic-Carpet”  run.  She  then  made  a round  trip 
to  Hawaii  and,  in  mid-February,  she  departed  San  Francisco 
for  the  east  coast  and  inactivation. 

Riverside  arrived  at  Norfolk  on  5 March.  Decommissioned 
on  27  April,  she  was  redelivered  to  the  Maritime  Commission’s 
War  Shipping  Adminstration  on  the  28th.  Her  name  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  8 May  1946. 

Rixey 

Presley  M.  Rixey,  born  14  July  1852  in  Culpepper  Co.,  Va., 
was  appointed  assistant  surgeon  on  28  January  1874,  passed 
assistant  surgeon  in  April  1877,  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
surgeon  in  November  1888.  Appointed  medical  inspector  in 
August  1900,  he  became  Surgeon  General  of  the  Navy  on  15 
February  1902  and  served  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  with  the  rank  of  rear  admiral,  until  his  retirement 
4 February  1910.  From  16  January  1913  to  16  April  1917,  he 
served  as  a member  of  the  Naval  Examining  Board,  presiding 
over  it  during  the  last  4 months  of  that  period.  He  died  at  his 
home  in  Rosslyn,  Va.,  on  17  June  1928. 

(APH-3:  dp.  11,500  (f.) ; 1.  450';  b.  62';  dr.  23'6";  s.  18  k.; 

cpl.  460;  trp.  1,166;  a.  1 5",  12  40mm.;  cl.  Tryon; 

T.  Z-C2-S1-A1) 

Rixey  (APH-3)  was  laid  down  on  6 August  1941  by  the 
Moore  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif.,  as  Alcoa  Cruiser 
(MC  hull  177).  Originally  intended  as  a bauxite  and  passenger 
carrier  for  the  Alcoa  Steamship  company’s.  United  States- 
South  American  schedule,  she  was  designated  for  Navy  use  and 
assigned  the  name  Rixey  after  the  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor. 
Rixey  was  launched  30  December  1941 ; sponsored  by  Miss 
Betty  Hammond;  converted  to  a “transport  fitted  out  for  the 
evacuation  of  wounded”  by  her  builder;  and  delivered  and 
commissioned  30  December  1942,  Capt.  Allen  Hobbs  in 
command. 

After  further  conversion  work  by  the  Matson  Steamship  Co., 
Rixey  shifted  to  San  Diego  in  February  1943  and  on  the  19th 
got  underway  for  the  South  Pacific.  Assigned  to  Service 
Squadron  8,  under  the  operational  control  of  Commander, 
Service  Squadron,  South  Pacific  Force,  the  APH  arrived  at 
Espiritu  Santo,  New  Hebrides,  in  early  March.  Through  the 
remaining  battles  for  the  Solomons,  including  the  New  Georgia 
campaign  in  July  and  August  1943,  she  evacuated  casualties 
from  field  hospitals  to  mobile  and  base  hospitals  at  Noumea, 
New  Caledonia,  and  Auckland  and  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
On  returning  to  the  forward  areas,  she  carried  service  units  and 
replacement  troops. 

By  the  end  of  1943,  Rixey’s  medical  department  of  71 
officers  and  men  had  cared  for  over  10,000  patients  and  lost 
only  three.  Into  the  spring  of  1944,  they  continued  their  work 
as  their  transport-hospital  plied  between  the  Solomons, 
New  Hebrides,  New  Caledonia,  and  New  Zealand.  In  May 
they  gained  a brief  respite  as  Rixey  joined  the  5th  Amphibious 
Force  and,  with  units  of  the  3d  Marine  Division  embarked, 
prepared  for  the  Marianas’  campaign. 

In  mid-June,  Rixey  stood  by  as  a floating  reserve  unit  for 
the  assault  on  Saipan,  then,  on  the  21st,  she  put  into  Eniwetok. 
On  17  July,  she  departed  the  Marshalls  to  return  to  the 
Marianas  for  the  invasion  of  Guam. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  21  July,  Rixey  arrived  in  the 
transport  area  off  Asan  Point.  At  1050,  a little  over  2 hours 
after  the  initial  waves  went  ashore,  she  began  disembarking 
her  marines.  By  the  afternoon  of  the  23d  she  had  completed 
offloading.  Embarkation  of  casualties,  begun  on  the  first  day 
continued  until  the  29th,  when  she  sailed  for  Eniwetok  and 
Pearl  Harbor. 


Arriving  at  Pearl  Harbor  in  early  August,  she  disembarked 
her  patients;  embarked  Army  troops;  trained  with  them  in 
Hawaiian  waters;  then  sailed  for  the  Admiralties  to  stage  for 
the  assault  on  Leyte. 

On  14  October  she  headed  northwest.  Six  days  later,  she 
arrived  off  the  Dulag  assault  area.  At  1000  the  first  waves  went 
in,  and  before  noon  Rixey  was  taking  on  casualties.  On  the  22d 
she  got  underway  for  the  Admiralties  and  New  Guinea;  and, 
through  November,  carried  casualties  from  Leyte  to  Manus 
and  Humboldt  Bay,  whence  she  brought  fresh  troops  and 
cargo  forward.  In  early  December  she  moved  patients  further 
to  the  rear  from  New  Guinea  to  Noumea,  then  at  the  end  of  the 
month  departed  Sansapor,  New  Guinea,  for  Luzon. 

On  9 January  1945,  she  anchored  in  Lingayen  Gulf.  Over  the 
next  6 days,  her  medical  department  cared  for  over  300 
casualties,  including  victims  of  Japanese  suicide  boats  and 
planes. 

Into  February  she  moved  casualties  to,  and  reinforcements 
forward  from,  Leyte.  At  midmonth,  she  transferred  the 
wounded  to  New  Guinea.  In  early  March  she  embarked 
troops;  prepared  for  Operation  “Iceberg,”  the  invasion  of  the 
Ryukyus;  and  on  the  26th  anchored  off  Kerama  Retto. 
Kamikazes  arrived  within  the  hour  and  scored  on  Kimberly. 
Rixey’s  work  of  treating  and  transferring  casualties,  this  time 
to  the  hospital  ship  Solace,  had  begun. 

On  1 April  landings  were  made  on  the  Hagushi  beaches  of 
Okinawa.  On  the  14th,  Rixey  moved  into  that  anchorage, 
only  to  push  on  early  on  the  16th,  to  Ie  Shima  where  her  troops 
went  ashore  during  the  morning. 

Rixey  remained  in  the  area  until  the  22d.  She  then  headed 
east  with  over  500  casualties.  At  Saipan  she  disembarked 
some  of  her  patients  and  continued  to  Pearl  Harbor  and 
San  Francisco,  arriving  on  15  May. 

After  availability  in  June,  Rixey  completed  a passenger  run 
to  Pearl  Harbor  and  back  in  July  and  early  August,  then 
sailed  west  with  over  a thousand  passengers.  En  route  when 
the  war  ended,  she  arrived  at  Manila  on  3 September  and 
continued  on  to  Leyte  and  Okinawa.  On  the  14th,  at  Okinawa, 
she  disembarked  naval  personnel,  then  embarked  veterans  for 
the  return  voyage  to  the  United  States.  On  the  16th  a typhoon 
struck.  Unable  to  clear  Buckner  Bay,  she  rode  it  out  in  the 
anchorage.  On  the  23d,  she  headed  east,  arriving  at  San 
Francisco  on  11  October. 

At  midmonth  she  departed  California  to  repeat  her  previous 
run,  carrying  replacement  personnel  west  and  veterans  east. 
Then,  on  her  return,  she  prepared  for  inactivation.  Decom- 
missioned 27  March  1946,  she  was  returned  to  the  Maritime 
Commission  on  9 September. 

Subsequently  transferred  to  the  War  Department  and 
renamed  Private  William  H.  Thomas,  she  was  operated  by  the 
Army  Transportation  Service  in  the  Atlantic  and  Mediter- 
ranean until  the  establishment  of  the  Military  Sea  Trans- 
portation Service  (MSTS)  in  late  1949.  Then  designated  for 
transfer  to  that  organization,  she  was  returned  to  the  Maritime 
Commission  and  turned  over  to  the  Navy  on  1 March  1950. 

Retaining  her  Army  name,  she  was  designated  T-AP-185 
and,  manned  by  a civilian  crew,  continued  her  United  States- 
Southern  Europe  operations.  Initially  assigned  to  Mediter- 
ranean and  Adriatic  runs,  she  added  Caribbean  ports  to  her 
schedule  in  1951,  and  until  July  1957  alternated  runs  to  those 
areas. 

On  27  December  1957,  Private  William  H.  Thomas  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  and  simultaneously  transferred  to 
the  Maritime  Administration’s  National  Defense  Reserve 
Meet.  She  was  berthed  in  the  Hudson  River  until  sold,  on 
28  August  1970,  to  Tung  Ho  Enterprise  Corp.,  of  Taiwan. 

Rixey  (APH-3)  earned  four  battle  stars  during  World 
War  II. 


Rizal 

Jose  Rizal,  Philippine  patriot,  author,  poet,  and  physician, 
was  born  19  June  1861  in  Calamba,  Laguna  Province,  Luzon. 
After  studies  in  Manila,  Paris,  Berlin,  Heidelberg,  and  Leipzig, 
Rizal  published  his  first  novel  in  1886.  The  publication  of  the 
book,  a violent  attack  on  Spanish  administration  in  the 
Philippines,  led  to  Rizal’s  arrest  and  deportation.  He  sub- 
sequently lived  in  China,  Japan,  Britain,  France,  and  the 
United  States,  publishing  poetry  and  a second  novel.  After 
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settling  in  Hong  Kong  to  practice  medicine,  Dr.  Rizal 
returned  to  Manila  in  1892  only  to  be  arrested  as  a revolution- 
ary agitator  and  banished  to  Dapitan  on  Mindanao. 

While  attempting  to  leave  Mindanao  for  Cuba  in  1896, 
Rizal  was  again  arrested  and  taken  to  Manila  where  he  was 
given  a farcical  trial  and  sentenced  to  death.  A figure  of 
inspiration  and  hope  to  the  Filipino  world,  Dr.  Jose  Rizal  is 
remembered  by  an  imposing  monument  in  Manila  which 
marks  the  spot  where  he  fell  before  the  firing  squad  on  30 
December  1896. 

(Destrover  No.  174:  dp.  1,060;  1.  314'5";  b.  31'8";  dr.  9'10"; 
s.  35  k.;  cpl.  101;  a.  4 4",  2 3”,  12  21"  tt. ; cl.  Wickcs) 

Rizal,  a steel,  flush-deck  destroyer,  donated  to  the  United 
States  by  resolution  of  the  Philippine  legislature,  was  laid 
down  26  June  1918  by  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  launched  21  September  1918;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Sofia 

R.  de  Veyra;  and  commissioned  28  May  1919,  Comdr.  Edmund 

S.  Root  in  command. 

Joining  the  Pacific  Fleet  upon  commissioning,  Rizal  cruised 
along  the  U.S.  west  coast  into  1920  on  exercises  and  training 
duty.  Subsequently  modified  for  service  as  a light  minelayer, 
she  was  classified  DM-14  on  17  July  1920.  Rizal  departed 
San  Diego  25  March  1920  for  the  Far  East.  Calling  at 
Honolulu,  Midway,  and  Guam,  Rizal  arrived  Cavite,  Philip- 
pine Islands,  on  1 May  1920  to  assume  the  duties  of  flagship 
of  the  Mine  Detachment  Division  of  the  Asiatic  Fleet.  With 
Filipinos  constituting  the  majority  of  her  crew,  Rizal  remained 
on  the  Asiatic  Station  for  10  years.  She  spent  long  months 
anchored  in  Chinese  ports  during  the  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn  months.  Her  most  frequent  ports  of  call  were 
Shanghai,  Chefoo,  Chinwangtao,  and  Hong  Kong.  Rizal 
cruised  eastward  to  Apra  Harbor,  Guam,  during  November 
1928,  and  visited  Yokohama,  Japan,  from  11  to  20  April  1929. 

Rizal  spent  each  winter,  generally  from  November  through 
March,  anchored  in  Manila  Bay.  She  was  docked  annually  at 
Olongapo  and  upon  resuming  active  service  each  spring 
operated  in  Philippine  waters.  Ordered  home  late  in  1930, 
Rizal  departed  Manila  on  11  December  1930  for  Guam, 
Honolulu,  and  San  Diego.  She  decommissioned  on  20  August 
1931  at  San  Diego  and  was  towed  northward  to  Mare  Island  on 
31  August  1931  by  the  minesweeper  Tern  (AM-31)  to  be 
placed  in  reserve.  Struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  11  November 
1931,  Rizal  was  dismantled  and  her  materials  were  sold  25 
February  1932  for  scrapping  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  London  Treaty  for  the  reduction  and  limitation  of  naval 
armament. 


Rizzi 

Rosalio  Mario  Rizzi,  born  on  4 February  1924  at  Nesquehon- 
ing,  Pa.,  enlisted  in  the  Navy  on  11  February  1941  and,  after 
training  at  Newport,  served  in  the  battleship  Texas  from  17 
April  1941  to  4 April  1942.  Transferred  then  to  Duncan 
(DD-485),  Seaman  First  Class  Rizzi  sailed  in  her  to  the 
Solomons  where  the  destroyer  escorted  transports  and  ships 
of  the  covering  force.  On  15  September,  Petty  Officer  Rizzi 
served  as  coxswain  of  the  gig  from  Duncan  during  rescue 
operations  after  the  torpedoing  of  Wasp  (CV-7).  Working 
unceasingly,  despite  flaming  oil  and  debris  in  the  water  and 
fire  exploding  ammunition  on  board  the  stricken  carrier,  Rizzi 
and  his  shipmates  took  their  gig  under  her  starboard  bow  and 
rescued  men  trapped  in  the  forward  gun  galleys  and  on  the 
flight  deck.  Less  than  a month  later,  during  the  Battle  off 
Cape  Esperance  on  11  October,  his  own  ship  was  heavily 
damaged  by  enemy  shells  and  engulfed  in  flames.  Efforts  to 
save  her  failed  and  she  went  down  off  Savo  Island  on  the  12th. 
Seaman  First  Class  Rizzi  was  among  those  lost  with  her.  He 
was  awarded,  posthumously,  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
Medal  for  his  heroism  during  rescue  operations  for  Wasp 
survivors. 

(DE-537 : dp.  1,350;  1.  306';  b.  367";  dr.  13'4";  s.  24  k.; 
cpl.  277;  a.  2 5",  10  40mm.,  10  20mm.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.) ; 
cl.  John  C.  Butler) 

Rizzi  (DE-537)  was  laid  down  on  3 November  1943  by  the 
Boston  Navy  Yard,  Boston,  Mass.;  launched  on  7 December 
1943;  and  christened  by  Mrs.  Theresa  Rizzi,  mother  of 


Seaman  First  Class  Rizzi  at  commissioning  on  26  June  1945, 
when  Lt.  Comdr.  E.  K.  Winn,  USNR,  assumed  command. 

Completing  shakedown  the  day  following  the  cessation  of 
World  War  II  hostilities,  Rizzi  departed  Boston  after  avail- 
ability and  instead  of  heading  for  the  Pacific,  steamed  to 
Norfolk  for  duty  as  training  ship  for  student  officers  of  the 
Destroyer  School.  Transferred  in  mid-November,  she  headed 
back  to  New  England  waters  only  to  receive  orders  directing 
her  to  prepare  for  inactivation.  A visit  to  New  York  followed 
and  with  the  new  year,  1946,  she  sailed  south  to  Green  Cove 
Springs,  Fla.,  and  on  23  January  reported  to  Commander,  16th 
(inactive)  Fleet. 

Decommissioned  on  18  June  1946,  Rizzi  remained  at  Green 
Cove  Springs  in  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  until  ordered 
activated  and  assigned  to  the  3d  Naval  District  as  a reserve 
training  ship  in  January  1951.  Recommissioned  on  28  March 
1951,  she  proceeded  to  New  York  whence  she  conducted 
training  cruises — weekend  and  2-week  cruises  along  the  east 
coast  and  in  the  Caribbean,  and  summer  cruises  to  Europe  in 
1953  and  1955  and  to  South  American  in  1954 — for  reservists 
in  the  New  York  City  area.  In  November  1957,  Rizzi  again 
prepared  for  inactivation. 

Decommissioned  28  February  1958,  she  remained  in  the 
Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet,  berthed  at  Philadelphia,  until  the 
spring  of  1972.  At  that  time,  she  was  surveyed  and  found  to 
be  unfit  for  further  service.  Consequently,  Rizzi  was  stricken 
from  the  Navy  list  1 August  1972. 

Road  Runner 

A speedy,  largely  terrestrial  bird  of  the  cuckoo  family, 
known  from  California  to  Mexico  and  eastward  to  Texas. 

(AMc-35 : dp.  175;  1.  81'0";  b.  20'8";  dr.  4'5";  s.  9 k.;  cpl.  16; 
a.  2 .30  cal.  mg.) 

Road  Runner  (AMc-35)  was  built  in  1939  as  Treasure  Island 
by  Western  Boat  Yard,  Tacoma,  Wash.;  acquired  by  the  Navy 
on  27  November  1940  from  Mr.  August  Felando  of  San  Pedro, 
Calif.;  converted  at  South  Coast  Co.,  Newport  Beach,  Calif., 
and  placed  in  service  on  2 June  1941. 

Road  Runner,  a wooden  coastal  minesweeper,  served  her 
3-year,  World  War  II  career  with  the  11th  Naval  District  and 
the  Western  Sea  Frontier,  with  a homeport  of  San  Pedro  and  a 
home  yard  of  Mare  Island.  Her  typical  operations  involved 
daily  minesweeping  out  of  San  Pedro,  sometimes  running  to 
Santa  Catalina  Island  or  south  to  San  Diego. 

Road  Runner  was  placed  out  of  service  on  15  September 

1944.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  14  October  1944, 
transferred  to  the  War  Shipping  Administration  on  5 February 

1945,  and  sold  to  her  former  owner. 

Roamer 

I 

(SP-1047 : 1.  93';  b.  17'2";  dr.  5';  s.  10  k.;  cpl.  16;  a.  2 1-pdrs., 
2 mg.) 

The  first  Roamer  (SP-1047)  was  built  in  1902  by  Herreshoff 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Bristol,  R.I.;  acquired  by  the  Navy  from 
the  State  of  Florida  at  Tallahassee  on  29  June  1917;  and 
commissioned  20  July  1917,  Ens.  T.  R.  Hodges,  USNR,  in 
command. 

A slow  scout  patrol  launch,  she  operated  in  the  8th  Naval 
District  throughout  her  18-month  Naval  career. 

Roamer  decommissioned  on  28  January  1919,  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  on  17  June  1919,  and  sold  to  Frank  A. 
Egan,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.,  on  19  July  1919. 

II 

(AF-19:  dp.  2,550;  1.  318'6";  b.  427";  dr.  18'5";  s.  13  k.; 
cpl.  41;  a.  1 4",  2 20mm.,  4 .50  cal.  mg.;  cl.  Bridge) 

The  second  Roamer  (AF-19)  was  built  in  1935  as  Roamer; 
by  the  Maskinbygger  Machine  & Iron  Works,  Elsinore, 
Denmark;  was  taken  over  by  the  United  States  after  the  fall 
of  Denmark;  operated  by  WSA  in  the  Caribbean  and  South 
Pacific;  acquired  by  the  Navy  from  WSA  under  bareboat 
charter  22  July  1942;  and  commissioned  at  Auckland  30 
August  1942,  Comdr.  Maximillian  B.  De  Leshe  in  command. 
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The  storeship  arrived  at  New  Caledonia  on  15  September, 
returned  to  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  8 October,  and  reached 
Espiritu  Santo  27  December.  She  continued  runs  from 
Auckland  to  the  New  Hebrides,  and  to  Guadalcanal,  until 
April  1944.  She  then  stopped  at  Pago  Pago,  Tongatabu, 
Funafuti,  Wallis,  Tutuila,  and  Efate. 

Returning  to  Noumea  on  2 May,  she  touched  at  Suva, 
Funafuti,  Tutuila,  and  Tongatabu  before  returning  to  Auck- 
land. She  then  proceeded  north  again  to  Tutuila,  Tongatabu, 
and  Guadalcanal.  Returning  to  Auckland  on  2 November,  she 
continued  to  make  runs  north  from  New  Zealand  for  the  rest 
of  the  war.  On  5 September  1945,  she  departed  Auckland  for 
Pearl  Harbor  and  San  Francisco. 

Returning  to  the  South  Pacific  in  February  1946,  Roamer 
touched  at  Tutuila,  Noumea,  Guadalcanal,  and  Guam,  then 
proceeded  on  to  Tokyo  arriving  16  April.  Departing  Japan 
6 days  later,  Roamer  arrived  at  San  Francisco  on  7 May  1946, 
decommissioned  and  was  redelivered  to  WSA  on  14  June  1946, 
and  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  3 July  1946. 


Roanoke 

A city  in  Virginia  roughly  150  miles  west  of  Richmond. 

A river  flowing  east  southeast  from  Montgomery  County 
across  southern  Virginia  and  northeastern  North  Carolina 
until  emptying  into  Albermarle  Sound. 


(Sch.:  a.  7 guns) 

Roanoke  was  a schooner  transferred  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  the  Navy  in  1814  for  service  in  the  War  of  1812.  No 
record  of  her  operations  had  been  found.  She  was  sold  at 
Wilmington,  Del.,  in  1816. 

I 

(ScFr:  dp.  4,772;  1.  263'8J4";  b.  52'6";  dr.  23'6";  s.  11  k.; 
cpl.  674;  a.  2 10",  28  9",  14  8";  cl.  Colorado) 

The  first  Roanoke  was  launched  on  13  December  1855  at 
Norfolk  Navy  Yard;  and  commissioned  4 May  1857,  Capt. 
John  B.  Montgomery  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Home  Squadron  as  flagship,  Roanoke’s 
first  duty  was  to  return  the  American  filibuster  and  former 
president  of  Nicaragua,  William  Walker,  and  205  of  his  men  to 
the  United  States.  Sailing  for  Aspinwall,  Colombia,  on  30  May 
1857,  Roanoke  returned  on  4 August  with  Walker  and  his 
followers.  Subsequently  Roanoke  was  sent  to  Boston  Navy 
Yard  where  she  decommissioned  on  24  September  1857. 

Recommissioned  on  18  August  1858,  Roanoke  resumed  her 
duties  as  flagship  of  the  Home  Squadron.  Roanoke  devoted  the 
following  months  to  cruising  in  the  West  Indies,  carrying  the 
U.S.  Minister  at  Bogota,  George  W.  Jones,  to  Aspinwall  and 
Cartagena.  For  over  a year,  she  was  stationed  at  Aspinwall 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  a special  Japanese  embassy  to  the 
United  States.  The  Japanese  delegation,  traveling  to  Washing- 
ton to  exchange  ratifications  of  the  1858  treaty,  departed 
Yokohama  on  13  February  1860  in  the  frigate  Powhatan  and 
reached  Aspinwall  by  a train  across  the  isthmus  on  25  April 
1860.  The  Roanoke  embarked  the  delegation  and  reached 
Hampton  Roads  on  12  May  1860  and  was  decommissioned. 

Following  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  Roanoke  recom- 
missioned on  20  June  1861.  Attached  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Squadron,  she  destroyed  the  schooner  Mary  off  Lockwood’s 
Inlet,  N.C.,  on  13  July  1861.  The  screw  frigate  subsequently 
took  part  in  the  capture  of  the  schooners  Albion  and  Alert  and 
helped  take  the  ship  Thomas  Watson  off  Charleston,  S.C.,  on 
15  October  1861. 

During  the  C.S.S.  Virginia’s  (the  former  USS  Merrimack), 
attack  on  Union  warships  in  Hampton  Roads,  8 March  1862, 
Roanoke’s  deep  draft  prevented  her  from  engaging  the 
Confederate  casemate  ram  and  kept  her  out  of  action  the  next 
day  when  the  Virginia  engaged  the  Union  turreted  ironclad, 
Monitor.  Roanoke  embarked  268  men  from  the  Congress  and 
Cumberland  which  Virginia  had  sunk,  transported  them  north, 


and  arrived  at  New  York  on  25  March,  and  decommissioned 
the  same  day. 

While  being  extensively  modified  by  Novelty  Iron  Works, 
N.Y.,  Roanoke  was  cut  down  to  a low-freeboard  ship  and  given 
three  revolving  centerline  turrets.  She  kept  her  single  funnel 
but  landed  her  full  ship  rig,  and  in  her  new  configuration  was 
accepted  by  the  Navy  at  New  York  Navy  Yard  on  16  April 
1863.  An  ordnance  report,  dated  31  August  1863,  listed  her 
battery  as  follows:  fore  turret,  1 15",  1 150-pdr.;  middle 
turret,  1 15",  1 11";  after  turret,  1 11",  1 150-pdr. 

Sea  trials  indicated  that  her  heavy  turrets  caused  her  to  roll 
dangerously  in  a seaway,  and  that  her  hull  was  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  bear  their  weight  and  the  concussion  of  the  continuous 
firing.  Recommissioned  on  29  June  1863,  Roanoke  was  assigned 
as  harbor  defense  ship  at  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  a duty  she 
performed  through  the  end  of  the  Civil  War. 

Roanoke  was  decommissioned  on  20  June  1865  at  New  York 
Navy  Yard.  Retained  in  reserve,  Roanoke’s  only  postwar 
service  was  as  flagship  of  the  Port  Admiral  at  New  York. 
Roanoke  was  recommissioned  on  13  January  1874  and  remained 
in  reduced  commission  until  again  placed  in  reserve  on  12  June 
1875.  Struck  from  the  list  on  5 August  1882,  Roanoke  was  sold 
for  scrapping  on  27  September  1883  at  Chester,  Pa.,  to  E. 
Stannard  & Co.,  Westbrook,  Conn. 

II 

(Str. : dp.  7,620;  1.  379'9";  b.  48'3";  dr.  22'6";  s.  14.5  k.; 
cpl.  493;  a.  1 5",  2 3",  2 mg.) 

The  third  Roanoke  (Id.  1695),  a minelayer,  was  built  in  1901 
as  the  steel-hulled  steamer  El  Dia  at  Newport  News  Ship- 
building & Dry  Dock  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va.,  and  operated 
by  the  Southern  Pacific-Morgan  Steamship  Co.  on  its  New 
York-New  Orleans-Galveston  route  until  1917. 

El  Dia  was  one  of  eight  former  merchant  vessels  converted 
into  mine  planters  for  Capt.  Reginald  R.  Belknap’s  Mine 
Squadron  1,  Mine  Force  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  She  was  the  first 
of  four  Morgan  liners  acquired;  the  others  were  Housatonic, 
Canonicus,  and  Canadaigua. 

El  Dia  was  delivered  to  the  Navy  on  16  November  1917  at 
Tietjan  and  Lang’s  Shipyard,  Hoboken,  N.J.,  where  work  on 
her  conversion  promptly  commenced.  She  was  commissioned 
as  Roanoke  on  25  January  1918,  Capt.  Clark  D.  Stearns  in 
command,  and  following  several  days  of  electrical  work  at  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  she  dropped  down  to  Gravesend  Bay 
for  mine  training. 

Roanoke  then  stood  out  to  sea  for  a week  of  independent 
shakedown,  general  cleanup,  and  preliminary  shipboard  drills, 
finishing  up  the  cruise  at  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  on  12  April. 

Upon  arrival,  she  received  her  complement  of  mines  from 
the  mine  carrier  Lake  Superior  and  from  Southern  Railroad 
Pier  No.  4 at  Pinners  Point,  Portsmouth,  Va.  Roanoke  then 
steamed  for  Newport,  R.I.,  took  on  250  men  destined  for  the 
mine  bases  in  Scotland,  and  sailed  on  3 May  via  New  York  for 
the  Clyde.  She  arrived  at  Base  17,  Invergordon,  Scotland,  on 
18  May. 

Through  the  end  of  the  war,  the  ships  of  Mine  Squardron  1 
operated  out  of  Inverness  and  Invergordon,  planting  the  mines 
of  the  North  Sea  barrage.  Roanoke’s  part  in  this  precise, 
demanding  task  ended  with  her  return  to  the  United  States 
early  in  1919.  Following  alterations  at  the  Navy  Yard, 
Portsmouth,  N.H.,  she  was  assigned  to  the  Cruiser  and 
Transport  Force  on  10  March  1919.  In  this  capacity,  she  made 
four  voyages  between  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States  and 
France,  returning  5,500  troops  home. 

Roanoke  decommissioned  on  30  August  1919  and  was 
transferred  to  the  Shipping  Board  for  return  to  her  owner. 


Roanoke  (PF-93)  was  renamed  Lorain  ( q.v .)  on  7 February 
1944. 


Roanoke.  (CL-114),  a Far^o-class  light  cruiser,  was  scheduled 
to  be  built  at  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Camden,  N.J., 
but  the  contract  for  her  construction  was  canceled  on  5 October 
1944,  prior  to  the  start  of  work. 
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USS  Roanoke,  following  her  conversion  to  an  ironclad,  in  a drawing  by  Oscar  Parkes.  Her  original  hull  has  been  cut  down  in 
height,  and  she  now  displays  a single  large  funnel  with  three  Ericsson  turrets  mounting  a combination  of  rifles  and  smooth- 
bore shell  guns.  This  mixed  battery  was  designed  to  give  Roanoke  both  long-range  accuracy  and  heavy  close-in  hitting 
power.  Armored  conning  towers  are  mounted  over  the  two  forward  turrets.  These,  with  the  covered  platforms  on  all  three 
turrets,  were  separately  supported  and  did  not  rotate  when  the  turrets  beneath  them  were  turned.  Although  both  North 
and  South  built  many  ironclad  warships  during  the  Civil  War,  these  were  designed  for  inshore  operations.  Roanoke  was 
our  first  attempt  to  produce  a true  seagoing  turret  ironclad.  Though,  for  structural  reasons,  she  was  unsuccessful,  she  pre- 
figured the  armored  warships  of  later  years. 


Ill 

(CL-145:  dp.  18,400  (f.);  1.  680';  b.  71';  dr.  26';  s.  32  k.; 
cpl.  1,382;  a.  12  6",  24  3",  24  20mm.;  cl.  Worcester ) 

The  fourth  Roanoke  (CL-145)  was  laid  down  15  May  1945 
by  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J.;  launched 
16  June  1947;  sponsored  by  Miss  Julia  Ann  Henebry;  and 
commissioned  at  Philadelphia  4 April  1949,  Capt.  John  D. 
Kelsey  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  in  the  Caribbean,  Roanoke  undertook 
maneuvers  in  the  Atlantic  as  a unit  of  the  Battleship-Cruiser 
Force  and  on  6 January  1950  got  underway  to  join  the  6th 
Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  for  her  first  extended  deployment. 
Returning  to  the  United  States  in  May,  she  alternated  6th 
Fleet  deployments  with  operations  in  the  western  Atlantic 
until  the  summer  of  1952  when  she  added  a midshipman’s 
cruise  to  Europe  and  the  Caribbean  to  her  schedule.  Continuing 
to  operate  in  the  Battleship-Cruiser  Force,  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet 
until  the  fall  of  1955,  Roanoke  completed  her  sixth  Mediter- 
ranean deployment  in  May,  then  prepared  for  transfer  to  the 
Pacific  Fleet. 

On  22  September  1955,  Roanoke  departed  Norfolk,  Va.,  for 
the  Panama  Canal.  Homeported  at  Long  Beach,  she  conducted 
nine  Naval  Reserve  cruises  and  completed  two  WestPac 
cruises,  May  to  December  1956  and  September  to  October 
1958,  before  decommissioning  31  October  1958.  She  was 
berthed  at  Mare  Island  until  sold  to  the  Levin  Metals  Corpora- 
tion of  San  Jose,  Calif,  on  22  February  1972. 

IV 

Roanoke  (AOR-7)  was  laid  down  on  19  January  1974  by 
the  National  Steel  & Shipbuilding  Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif.  She 
is  scheduled  to  be  completed  in  December  1975. 


Roark 

William  Marshall  Roark  was  born  on  23  October  1943  at 
Sioux  City,  Iowa.  Appointed  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  in 
1956,  he  graduated  and  was  commissioned  ensign  on  8 June 
1960  and  advanced  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  1 June  1964.  He 
attended  the  naval  flight  school  at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  and 
Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  and  subsequently  reported  for  duty  in 
Attack  Squadron  153  on  board  Coral  Sea  (CVA^3).  Lieuten- 
ant Roark  was  killed  in  action  7 April  1965  while  on  a bombing 
mission  over  North  Vietnam. 

(DE-1053:  dp.  4,100  (f.);  1.  438';  b.  47';  dr.  25';  s.  27  k.; 

cpl.  245;  a.  1 5",  4 21"  tt.,  ASROC,  DASH,  Sparrow  III; 

cl.  Knox) 

Roark  (DE-1053)  was  laid  down  on  2 February  1966  by  the 
Todd  Shipyards  Corp.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  launched  24  April 
1967;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  William  M.  Roark  and  Mrs.  Frank  F. 
Roark;  and  commissioned  22  November  1969,  Comdr.  Wayne 
L.  Beech  in  command. 

Since  completing  shakedown  in  the  spring  of  1970,  Roark, 
a unit  of  Deslton  21,  conducted  training  operations  out  of  her 
homeport  of  San  Deigo,  Calif.,  until  the  end  of  the  year.  W'ith 
1971  she  began  preparations  for  her  first  deployment  with  the 
7th  Fleet  in  the  western  Pacific  and  departed  from  San  Diego 
7 January.  After  stopping  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  refueling  at 
Midway  Island,  Roark  suffered  a fire  in  her  engine  room.  The 
damage  was  sufficient  to  require  her  return  to  Pearl  Harbor 
for  repairs.  Almost  two  months  later,  in  March,  she  was  under- 
way again  for  WestPac.  She  remained  in  the  western  Pacific 
until  July,  when  she  started  for  home,  arriving  in  San  Diego 
10  August.  For  the  remainder  of  1971,  Roark  operated  out  of 
San  Diego. 
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The  new  year,  1972,  brought  with  it  another  deployment 
to  the  Far  East.  She  departed  San  Diego  8 February  and 
arrived  in  Subic  Bay,  Philippine  Islands,  29  February.  She 
operated  in  WestPac,  primarily  in  the  Vietnam  area  until 
15  August,  when  she  pointed  her  bow  homeward.  Roark 
entered  San  Diego  30  August  and  remained  in  the  vicinity  for 
the  duration  of  1972  and  the  first  eight  months  of  1973.  She 
departed  San  Diego  in  August  and  arrived  in  Subic  Bay  on 
the  31st.  After  almost  four  months  of  deployment  with  the 
Seventh  Fleet,  Roark  sailed  into  San  Diego  21  December  1973. 
As  of  January  1974,  she  is  still  in  San  Diego. 

Roark  received  three  battle  stars  for  Vietnam  service. 


Robalo 

A warm  water  sport  and  food  fish  resembling  a pike. 

(SS-273:  dp.  1,525  (surf.),  2,424  (subm.);  1.  311'9";  b.  27'2"; 

dr.  15'3";  s.  20  k.  (surf.),  9 k.  (subm.);  cpl.  60;  a.  1 3", 

2 20mm.,  10  21"  tt.;  cl.  Gato) 

Robalo  (SS-273)  was  laid  down  24  October  1942  by  the 
Manitowoc  Shipbuilding  Co.  at  Manitowoc,  Wis. ; launched  9 
May  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  E.  S.  Root;  and  commissioned 
28  September  1943,  Comdr.  Manning  M.  Kimmel  in  command. 

After  passage  by  inland  waterways  and  being  floated  down 
the  Mississippi,  Robalo  deployed  to  the  Pacific.  On  her  first  war 
patrol,  she  hunted  for  Japanese  ships  west  of  the  Philippines, 
where  she  damaged  a large  freighter.  During  her  second  patrol 
in  the  South  China  Sea  near  Indochina,  she  damaged  a 
7,500-ton  tanker. 

Robalo  departed  Fremantle  22  June  1944  on  her  third  war 
patrol.  She  set  a course  for  the  South  China  Sea  to  conduct  her 
patrol  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Natuna  Islands.  After  transiting 
Makassar  and  Balabac  Straits,  she  was  scheduled  to  arrive  on 
station  about  6 July  and  remain  until  dark  on  2 August  1944. 
On  2 July,  a contact  report  stated  that  Robalo  had  sighted  a 
Fwso-class  Japanese  battleship  with  air  cover  and  two 
destroyers  for  escort.  The  ship  was  then  just  east  of  Borneo, 
no  other  messages  were  ever  received  from  the  submarine  and 
when  she  did  not  return  from  patrol,  she  was  presumed  lost. 

On  2 August  a note  was  dropped  from  the  window  of  a cell 
of  Puerto  Princessa  Prison  Camp  on  Palawan  Island  in  the 
Philippines.  It  was  picked  up  by  an  American  soldier  who  was 
on  a work  detail  nearby.  The  note  was  in  turn  given  to  H.  D. 
Hough,  Yeoman  Second  Class,  who  was  also  a prisoner  at  the 
camp.  On  4 August  he  contacted  Trinidad  Mendosa,  wife  of 
guerilla  leader  Dr.  Mendosa  who  furnished  further  information 
of  the  survivors. 

From  these  sources  it  was  concluded  that  Robalo  was  sunk 
on  26  July  1944,  2 miles  off  the  western  coast  of  Palawan 
Island  from  an  explosion  in  the  vicinity  of  her  after  battery, 
probably  caused  by  an  enemy  mine.  Only  four  men  swam 
ashore,  and  made  their  way  through  the  jungles  to  a small 
barrier  northwest  of  the  Puerto  Princessa  Camp,  where 
Japanese  Military  Police  captured  them  and  jailed  them  for 
guerilla  activities.  On  15  August,  they  were  evacuated  by  a 
Japanese  destroyer  and  never  heard  from  again.  Robalo  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  16  September  1944. 

Robalo  earned  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 


Robb,  see  Alfred  Robb 


Robert  A.  Owens 

Robert  A.  Owens,  born  at  Greenville,  S.C.,  13  September 
1920,  enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps  10  February  1942.  Trained 
at  Parris  Island,  S.C.,  and  New  River,  N.C.,  he  served  in  the 
field  from  17  September  1942,  until  his  death  on  Bougainville, 
1 November  1943.  Sergeant  Owens  was  posthumously  awarded 
the  Medal  of  Honor  and  the  Navy  Cross  for  his  action  at  Cape 
Torokina,  where  he  charged  a Japanese  75mm.  regimental  gun, 
which  seriously  threatened  the  success  of  the  operations  by 
sinking  landing  craft  and  inflicting  numerous  casualties  on  the 
troops.  Entering  the  gun  bunker  through  the  fire  port,  he  drove 
the  guncrew  out  of  the  rear  door  before  falling  to  their  bullets. 


(DDK-827:  dp.  2,420;  1.  391';  b.  41';  dr.  19';  s.  35  k.;  cpl.  309; 

a.  4 3",  8 20mm.,  2 dct.,  4 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.),  2 rock,  launch., 

4 21"  tt.;  cl.  Carpenter) 

Robert  A.  Owens  (DD-827)  was  laid  down  29  October  1945 
by  the  Bath  Iron  Works  Corp.,  Bath,  Maine;  launched  15  July 
1946;  sponsored  by  Miss  Patricia  Hannegan;  reclassified 
DDK-827  on  28  January  1948;  and  commissioned  at  Boston 
5 November  1949,  Comdr.  Rexford  V.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  in 
command. 

Following  shakedown  in  February  1950,  Robert  A.  Owens, 
one  of  the  first  hunter-killer  destroyers  so  designated,  was 
reclassified  DDE-827  on  4 March  1950.  She  operated  in  the 
western  Atlantic  and  the  Caribbean  until  late  1952  when  she 
deployed  to  the  Mediterranean.  From  that  time  into  the 
1960’s,  she  operated  with  the  6th  Fleet  for  6 months  out  of 
every  18.  During  the  remaining  12  months,  she  conducted 
antisubmarine  patrols  off  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in  the 
Caribbean.  In  the  fall  of  1957,  she  added  the  North  Sea  to  her 
operational  area  as  she  joined  in  NATO  exercises. 

In  the  1960’s  Robert  A.  Owens  continued  to  rotate  between 
2d  and  6th  Fleets.  In  November  1960  and  February  1962,  she 
assisted  in  the  recovery  operations  for  Project  Mercury  space 
capsules,  Mercury  2 and  Mercury  6.  After  the  latter,  Robert  A. 
Owens  sailed  east  to  join  TG  Bravo  for  eastern  Atlantic 
antisubmarine  operations.  Reclassified  DD-827  on  7 August 

1962,  she  was  a unit  of  the  Cuban  Quarantine  Task  Force  136 
during  October  and  November.  In  January  and  February 

1963,  she  conducted  ASW  operations  in  the  Atlantic.  March 
brought  another  period  of  patrol  off  Cuba;  and,  in  April, 
Robert  A . Owens  again  got  underway  for  extended  deployment. 
Duty  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Indian 
Ocean  followed  and  on  23  December  she  entered  the  Norfolk 
Naval  Shipyard  for  Fleet  Rehabilitation  and  Modernization 
overhaul. 

Completing  overhaul  on  15  November  1964,  Robert  A.  Owens 
served  as  schoolship  for  the  Fleet  Sonar  School  and,  after 
refresher  training  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  joined  the  Recovery 
Force  for  Gemini-Titan  (GT3)  in  March  1965  and  Gemini- 
Titan  (GT4)  in  June.  On  27  November,  she  sailed  for  an 
extended  deployment  to  the  6th  Fleet  and  Middle  East  Force, 
returning  to  Fleet  Sonar  School  ship  duty  in  May  1966.  She 
then  operated  in  the  Atlantic  until  deploying  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean during  the  first  5 months  of  1967.  The  balance  of  the 
year  was  spent  in  Atlantic  operations,  schoolship  duties,  and 
overhaul  which  was  completed  11  March  1968. 

Robert  A . Owens  then  participated  in  the  search  for  Scorpion, 
28  May  to  13  June,  and  conducted  ASW  operations  before 
deploying  to  the  6th  Fleet  from  5 September  1968  to  27 
January  1969.  She  then  operated  in  the  Atlantic  and  Carib- 
bean without  an  extended  deployment  for  the  balance  of  that 
year.  Between  1 January  1970  and  31  December  1972,  she 
has  alternated  two  Mediterranean  deployments  with  normal 
operations  in  the  Atlantic  and  Caribbean,  out  of  her  home 
port,  Norfolk.  The  year  1973  has  been  taken  up  completely 
by  Atlantic  and  Caribbean  operations;  as  of  January  1974, 
she  is  in  port  at  Norfolk. 

Robert  Brazier 

Robert  Boyd  Brazier,  born  at  Tooele,  Utah,  13  June  1916, 
enlisted  in  the  Navy  6 October  1939  and  served  continuously 
until  killed  in  action  during  the  Battle  of  Midway,  4 June 
1942.  Gunner  of  a Torpedo-Squadron-3  airplane  during  that 
battle,  Aviation  Radioman  Second  Class  Brazier  “defended 
his  plane  by  continuous  gunfire  against  overwhelming  fighter 
opposition  until  mortally  wounded.  After  reporting  his 
condition,  he  courageously  performed  essential  radio  operations 
which  enabled  the  pilot  to  return  to  his  own  force.’’  For  his 
actions,  Aviation  Radioman  Brazier  was  awarded,  posthum- 
ously, the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross. 

(DE-345 : dp.  1,745;  1.  306';  b.  36'7";  dr.  13'4";  s.  24  k.; 

cpl.  217;  a.  2 5",  4 40mm.,  10  20mm.,  2 dct.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp. 

(hh.),  3 21"  tt.;  cl.  John  C.  Butler ) 

Robert  Brazier  (DE-345)  was  laid  down  16  November  1943 
by  the  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Ltd.,  Orange,  Tex.;  launched 
22  January  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Celia  Brazier,  mother  of 
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Aviation  Radioman  Brazier;  and  commissioned  18  May  1944; 
Lt.  Comdr.  Donald  D.  Snyder,  Jr.,  USNR,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  Bermuda,  Robert  Brazier  arrived 
at  New  York,  19  August  1944,  and  the  next  day  commenced 
escort  work  with  a convoy  run  to  Norfolk.  There  for  a week, 
she  served  as  a schoolship  for  the  Destroyer  Training  School, 
conducted  tests  for  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  and  assumed 
duties  as  flagship,  CortDiv  76  which  she  kept  throughout 
World  War  II.  Between  27  August  and  7 September,  she 
participated  in  a hunt  for  a German  submarine  reported  off 
the  coast.  Later  that  month,  she  joined  TF  69  to  escort  a fast 
convoy  of  tankers  and  transports  to  Italy.  Completing  that 
run  at  New  York  23  October,  she  sailed  again  10  November, 
heading  south,  then  west. 

Forty-one  days  later  she  anchored  in  Seeadler  Harbor, 
Manus.  On  26  December  she  sailed  for  Hollandia,  whence  she 
escorted  tankers  to  Leyte,  arriving  6 January  1945.  Continuing 
escort  duty,  she  plied  the  sealanes  between  Leyte,  Kossol 
Roads,  and  Hollandia  until  19  February  when  she  sailed  for 
Mindoro  and  duty  with  the  local  defense  force  there.  For  the 
next  2 weeks  she  patrolled  the  approaches  to  Mangarin  Bay 
and  the  convoy  lanes  to  Subic  Bay.  Then,  on  6 March,  the 
destroyer  resumed  duties  as  an  ocean  escort. 

Assigned  to  the  7th  Amphibious  Force  in  late  April,  Robert 
Brazier  departed  Leyte  for  Panay  on  the  29th  and  remained  at 
Iloilo  until  4 May.  Then  ordered  back  to  Leyte,  she  prepared 
for  the  invasion  of  Mindanao.  On  the  10th,  she  screened  to  the 
seaward  of  the  landing  forces  in  Macajalar  Bay.  From  the  11th 
through  the  13th,  she  patrolled  in  the  Bay.  On  the  14th,  she 
departed  Mindanao  for  Cebu,  whence  she  escorted  supply 
ships  back  to  the  beachhead  and  from  then,  with  few  interrup- 
tions, she  remained  anchored  in  Macajalar  Bay  until  9 August. 
Six  days  later,  at  Subic  Bay,  she  received  news  of  the  Japanese 
acceptance  of  surrender  terms. 

For  the  remainder  of  August  and  into  September,  she 
escorted  ships  between  Subic  Bay  and  Okinawa.  Then,  toward 
the  end  of  the  month,  the  destroyer  extended  her  escort  duty 
to  Tokyo  Bay.  There  on  the  21st  and  22d,  she  returned  to 
Luzon  on  the  27th  and  for  the  next  month  operated  in 
Philippine  waters.  On  28  November  she  got  underway  for  the 
United  States,  arriving  at  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  17  December. 
Later  shifted  to  San  Diego,  she  joined  the  19th  Fleet  and 
commenced  inactivation.  Decommissioned  16  September  1946, 
she  remained  in  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet,  berthed  initially  at 
San  Diego,  then  at  Bremerton,  until  struck  from  the  Navy 
list,  1 January  1968.  She  was  subsequently  destroyed  as  a 
target. 

Robert  Brazier  (DE-345)  earned  one  battle  star  during 
World  War  II. 


Robert  Center 

A devoted  yachtsman  and  friend  of  the  Navy,  the  late 
Robert  Center,  formerly  owned  this  yacht.  His  mother,  Mrs. 
Mary  E.  Ludlow  of  New  York,  requested  that  it  be  named  for 
him  when  she  presented  it  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy. 

(IX-17 : t.  28;  1.  65'11  b.  11'10J$";  dr.  3'3"  (hull), 

11'  (centerboard);  a.  none) 

Robert  Center,  a wooden,  sloop-rigged  racing  cutter,  was 
built  in  1883  as  the  private  yacht  Medusa  by  George  Lawley  & 
Sons,  Neponset,  Mass.;  presented  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy 
as  a gift  in  1895  by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Ludlow  of  New  York,  N.Y. ; 
and  accepted  24  May  1895  for  U.S.  Naval  service. 

Robert  Center  served  her  entire  N avy  career  as  a sail  training 
vessel  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md.  She  was 
designated  YX-17  on  17  July  1920  as  an  unclassified  district 
craft.  Struck  from  the  Navy  list  4 January  1933,  Robert  Center 
was  sold  24  March  1933  to  Paul  G.  Swars  of  New  York,  N.Y., 
remaining  on  yacht  registers  into  the  1940’s. 

Robert  D.  Conrad 

Robert  Dexter  Conrad,  born  on  20  March  1905  in  Orange, 
Mass.,  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  and  was  commis- 
sioned ensign  in  June  1927.  Following  duty  in  Florida,  he 
attended  the  Postgraduate  School  at  Annapolis  and  earned  a 
Master  of  Science  degree  in  naval  architecture  at  Massachu- 


setts Institute  of  Technology  in  June  1932.  Then  ordered  to  the 
Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Navy  Yard,  he  served  there  until  the  fall 
of  1933  when  he  took  a leave  of  absence  to  study  at  Cambridge 
University,  England.  Returning  to  the  United  States,  he  served 
in  the  Design  and  Construction  Division  and  in  the  Research 
and  Information  Section  of  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and 
Repair;  then,  from  August  1937  to  June  1939,  at  the  Experi- 
mental Model  Basin  at  Washington.  Duty  at  Mare  Island 
followed  and  in  November  1940  he  was  appointed  Assistant 
Naval  Attach^,  later  Special  Naval  Observer,  at  the  American 
Embassy,  London. 

In  January  1942  he  returned  to  Washington.  Initially  in  the 
Bureau  of  Ships,  he  became  Head  of  the  Progress  and  Planning 
Section  in  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Research  and 
Development,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  April  and 
remained  in  that  post  until  May  1945.  He  was  awarded  the 
Legion  of  Merit  for  his  work  during  that  period.  After  the  end 
of  the  war  in  Europe,  Captain  Conrad  continued  his  research 
work  through  many  organizational  changes,  and  was  eventually 
designated  Director  of  the  Planning  Division,  Office  of 
Research  and  Inventions,  later  the  Office  of  Naval  Research. 
He  was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  for  his  work 
both  during  and  after  the  Second  World  War.  Captain  Conrad 
retired  in  1947  and  died  at  New  York  on  26  July  1949. 

The  Navy’s  top  scientific  award,  an  annual  award  to  the 
individual  making  an  outstanding  contribution  in  naval 
research  and  development  bears  Captain  Conrad’s  name. 

(AGOR-3:  dp.  1,370  (f.);  1.  208T0";  b.  37'5";  dr.  15'2" 
(mean);  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  22;  scientific  staff  15) 

Robert  D.  Conrad  (AGOR-3)  was  laid  down  in  January  1961 
by  Gibbs  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  launched  on  26 
May  1962;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Edmund  B.  Taylor;  and 
completed  and  delivered  to  the  Navy  in  November  1962. 

After  delivery,  the  single  screw,  diesel-electric,  oceanogra- 
phic research  ship,  Robert  D.  Conrad,  was  assigned  to  the 
Lamont  Geological  Observatory,  Columbia  University  for 
operation.  Complete  with  wet  and  dry  laboratories,  scientific 
and  chart  room,  photo  laboratory,  scientific  drafting  room, 
a machine  shop,  two  24"  diameter  tubes  along  the  centerline 
for  lowering  instruments,  and  a retractable  propeller  in  the 
bow  to  maintain  position  while  working  with  equipment  over 
the  side,  Robert  D.  Conrad  continues  her  work  for  the  Lamont 
Observatory  into  1974.  Much  of  her  work  has  been  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Office  of  Naval  Research  and,  during  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1963,  Submarine  Development  Group  2 as  that 
group  searched  the  ocean  floor  for  traces  of  the  submarine 
Thresher. 

Robert  E.  Lee 

Robert  Edward  Lee,  born  at  Stratford,  Va.,  on  19  January 
1807,  entered  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  in  1825;  graduated 
second  in  his  class;  and  was  commissioned  second  lieutenant 
in  the  Engineer  Corps  on  1 July  1829.  Advanced  to  the  rank 
of  captain  by  1838,  he  served  as  chief  engineer  under  General 
Wool  and  General  Scott  during  the  Mexican  War.  According 
to  General  Scott  the  fall  of  Veracruz  was  due  in  part  to 
Lee’s  “skill,  valor,  and  undaunted  energy.”  By  the  end  of  the 
war  he  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  colonel. 

After  serving  as  Superintendent  of  West  Point  from  1852 
to  1855,  Lee  was  assigned  to  duty  in  Texas.  He  refused  to  aid 
the  rebellion  and  returned  to  Virginia.  After  Fort  Sumter  was 
fired  upon,  Lee  was  offered  command  of  the  Federal  Army. 
He  declined,  and  following  Virginia’s  secession  on  19  April 
1861,  resigned  his  commission  the  following  day,  to  accept 
command  of  Virginia  forces. 

After  organizing  and  equipping  the  troops  of  his  State,  he 
served  as  adviser  to  President  Jefferson  Davis.  Succeeding  to 
command  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  when  General 
Joseph  E.  Johnston  was  seriously  wounded,  Lee,  with  inferior 
forces,  forced  McClellan  to  retreat  from  the  outskirts  of  Rich- 
mond, then  marched  north  to  push  Union  forces  toward  the 
Potomac.  General  Lee’s  advance  ended  in  the  Battle  of  Antie- 
tam  on  17  September  1862.  He  repulsed  northern  thrusts  at 
Fredericksburg  on  13  December  1862  and  at  Chancellorsville 
2 to  4 May  1863,  then  marched  north  again  until  forced  to  turn 
back  after  the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 

In  March  1864,  General  Grant,  appointed  to  the  supreme 
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command  of  the  Federal  Armies,  engaged  Lee  several  times  in 
an  advance  from  the  Rappahannock  to  Petersburg.  On  2 April 
1865,  Lee  abandoned  his  lines  around  Richmond  in  hope  of 
uniting  with  Johnston  in  North  Carolina  but  Grant  pursued 
the  retreating  Southern  Army  and  forced  Lee  to  surrender  at 
Appomattox  Court  House  on  9 April. 

Noble  in  peace  as  in  war,  Lee  devoted  his  remaining  years  to 
rebuilding  Washington  College  (now  Washington  and  Lee)  at 
Lexington,  Va.,  where  he  died  on  12  October  1870. 

(SSBN-601 : dp.  5,946  (surf.),  6,700  (subm.);  1.  382';  b.  33'; 

dr.  29';  s.  20  k.  (surf.),  35  k.  (subm.);  cpl.  112;  a.  Polaris 
Missile  System,  SubRoc,  6 21"  tt. ; cl. 

George  Washington) 

Robert  E.  Lee  (SSBN-601)  was  laid  down  25  August  1958 
by  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co.,  New- 
port News,  Va.;  launched  18  December  1959;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Hanson  E.  Ely  II;  and  commissioned  16  September 
1960,  Comdr.  Reuben  F.  AVoodal  (Blue  Crew)  and  Comdr. 
Joseph  Williams,  Jr.  (Gold  Crew)  in  command. 

The  third  nuclear-powered  ballistic  missile  submarine  to 
join  the  fleet,  and  the  first  nuclear-powered  ship  built  in  the 
South,  Robcr  E.  Lee  operated  in  and  out  of  Newport  News 
until  2 December  1960,  when  she  got  underway  for  the  Nar- 
ragansett  Bay  Operating  Area  for  torpedo  firing  tests.  Follow- 
ing the  successful  firing  of  five  torpedoes  on  6 December, 
Robert  E.  Lee  sailed  for  Cape  Kennedy,  arriving  on  the  12th. 
The  submarine  then  loaded  Polaris  test  missiles  and  10  days 
later  conducted  her  first  missile  launch.  The  Polaris  ran  “hot 
and  true.” 

In  January  1961 , she  conducted  additional  simulated  missile 
launches  and  on  the  15th  departed  for  the  Bermuda  Operating 
Area.  There,  joined  by  Torsk  (SS-423)  on  the  25th,  .she  engaged 
in  antisubmarine  training.  Returning  to  Norfolk  on  30  Jan- 
uary, Robert  E.  Lee  entered  the  Newport  News  drydock  on  3 
February  for  a month  of  yardwork.  She  departed  Newport 
News  on  17  March,  loaded  torpedoes  at  Yorktown  on  the 
25th,  and  got  underway  for  Cape  Kennedy,  arriving  9 April. 

The  nuclear-powered  submarine  conducted  “special  opera- 
tions” out  of  Cape  Kennedy  during  May  and  June,  and  in  late 
June  sailed  for  Holy  Loch,  Scotland,  where  she  joined  Sub- 
marine Squadron  14  on  10  July.  She  conducted  practice 
torpedo  firing  during  the  first,  week  of  August  and  departed 
Holy  Loch  9 August  on  her  first  deterrent  patrol. 


During  the  next  2 years  Robert  E.  Lee  completed  nine  more 
deterrent  patrols.  On  10  September  1963,  the  submarine 
entered  the  floating  drydock  Los  Alamos  (AFDB-7)  and  on  4 
October  resumed  her  normal  patrol  schedule.  Continuing  to 
operate  out  of  Holy  Loch  into  1964,  the  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marine got  underway  on  27  November  for  her  16th  patrol 
which  terminated  on  28  January  1965  at  Mare  Island,  Calif. 

On  22  February,  Robert  E.  Lee  entered  the  Mare  Island 
Division  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Naval  Shipyard  for  her 
first  overhaul.  Major  items  ot  work  included  refueling  the 
reactor,  reengineering  of  many  ship  systems  to  provide  greater 
safety  and  reliability,  modernization  of  the  navigation  system, 
and  modification  to  the  weapons  system  to  give  the  submarine 
the  capability  of  launching  the  improved  MK  3 Polaris  mis- 
sile. 

Emerging  from  overhaul  after  nearly  a year  and  a half  of 
work,  Robert  E.  Lee  got  underway  for  sea  trials  on  12  July  1966. 
Sound  trials  and  weapons  system  accuracy  trials  were  con- 
ducted during  the  latter  half  of  July;  and  on  5 August  she 
entered  San  Diego  harbor  for  a 5-day  visit.  Underway  for  the 
east  coast  on  10  August,  Robert  E.  Lee  transited  the  Panama 
Canal  20  August  and  arrived  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  on  4 Sep- 
tember. 

During  the  remainder  of  September  and  the  first  week  of 
October,  the  fleet  ballistic  submarine  conducted  shakedown 
operations  off  Cape  Kennedy,  Fla.  On  10  October,  with  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  board  as  an  observer,  Robert 
E.  Lee  successfully  fired  a nontactical  Polaris  A-3  missile. 
She  returned  to  Charleston  to  commence  a predeployment 
upkeep  period  at  the  Cooper  River  Site.  On  4 December,  she 
sailed  from  Charleston  on  her  17th  deterrent  patrol,  which 
terminated  at  Holy  Loch  on  30  January  1967. 

By  4 October,  Robert  E.  Lee  had  completed  three  more 
patrols.  Then  drydocked  in  Los  Alamos  for  minor  repairs  and 
hull  surveillance,  she  resumed  her  patrol  schedule  on  1 
November;  completed  her  21st  patrol  before  entering  drydock 
on  22  November  for  2 weeks  of  repairs.  She  departed  Holy 
Loch  on  26  December  for  another  patrol. 

Robert  E.  Lee  remained  attached  to  Submarine  Squadron 
14  throughout  1969  and  70.  Continuing  to  operate  out  of 
Holy  Loch,  she  completed  her  33d  deterrent  patrol  by  1 Jan- 
uary 1971. 

Robert  E.  Lee  was  drydocked  for  her  second  overhaul  27 
January  1971  at  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard.  She  did  not 


The  nuclear-powered  USS  Robert  E.  Lee  (SSBN-601)  proceeds  from  Newport  News  for  trials  shortly  after  her  commissioning. 
The  recently-launched  aircraft  carrier  Enterprise  (CYAN— 65)  fits  out  at  her  mooring  in  the  background. 
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leave  the  drydock  until  1 1 December  and,  afterward  remained 
berthed  at  Puget  Sound  for  the  remainder  of  1971.  For  the 
first  seven  months  of  1972,  Robert  E.  Lee  was  engaged  in 
post-overhaul  trials  and  exercises  on  the  west  coast.  In  mid- 
August  she  transited  the  Panama  Canal  and  arrived  in 
Charleston,  S.C.,  14  September.  She  continued  normal  opera- 
tions, this  time  on  the  east  coast,  throughout  1972  and  for  the 
first  seven  months  of  1973.  Transiting  the  Panama  Canal 
early  in  August,  she  arrived  in  San  Diego  on  the  17th  and  then 
moved  on  to  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  5 September.  After  a 
month  in  Hawaii,  she  sailed  for  Apra,  Guam,  and  continues 
operations  in  that  area  into  1974. 

Robert  E.  Peary 

Robert  E.  Peary  is  credited  with  the  discovery  of  the  North 
Pole.  See  Peary  for  biography. 

(DE-132:  dp.  1,590  (f.);  1.  306'0";b.  367";  dr.  12'3";s.  21  k.; 
cpl.  216;  a.  3 3",  6 40mm.,  10  20mm.,  2 dct.,  8 dcp., 

1 dcp.  (h.h.);  cl.  Edsall ) 

Robert  E.  Peary  (DE-132)  was  laid  down  30  June  1942  by 
the  Consolidated  Steel  Co.,  Orange,  Tex.;  launched  3 January 
1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Robert  Edwin  Peary;  and  com- 
missioned 31  May  1943,  Lt.  Comdr.  Kerfoot  B.  Smith  in  com- 
mand. 

Following  shakedown  off  Bermuda,  Robert  E.  Peary  made 
her  first  run  as  a convoy  escort  to  North  Africa,  arriving  at 
Casablanca  13  August.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  she  had  made 
two  more  runs  to  Casablanca,  and  was  returning  to  New  York 
with  her  third  westbound  convoy. 

Early  in  1944,  Robert  E.  Peary  crossed  the  Atlantic  with  a 
“hunter-killer”  group,  and  upon  returning  to  the  United 
States  shifted  to  the  northern  sealanes.  Between  28  March 
1944  and  7 June  1945,  she  escorted  10  convoys  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and,  after  June  1944,  to  France. 

While  returning  to  New  York  on  2 March  1945,  Robert  E. 
Peary  and  Hammann  (DE-131)  were  diverted  to  aid  two 
merchant  ships  which  had  collided.  After  the  destroyer  escorts 
rescued  survivors,  Hammann  stood  by  SS  Lone  Jack,  while 
Peary  escorted  SS  Frontenac  Victory  to  New  York,  arriving  on 
the  6th. 

Ordered  to  the  Pacific  Fleet  on  completion  of  her  last  At- 
lantic run  on  7 June  1945,  Robert  E.  Peary  underwent  overhaul 
and  was  en  route  to  the  Pacific  when  the  war  with  Japan  ended. 
Redirected  to  New  London  for  duty  with  the  Medical  Re- 
search Department,  she  conducted  binocular  experiments, 
then,  proceeded  to  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  where  she  ar- 
rived on  11  January  1946  and  decommissioned  13  June  1947. 
Transferred  to  the  Norfolk  berthing  area  in  1959,  she  re- 
mained in  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  until  struck  from  the 
Navy  list  1 July  1966.  She  was  sold  to  Lipsett,  Inc.,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  6 September  1967. 

II 

(DE-1073:  dp.  3,011;  1.  438';  b.  46'9";  dr.  24'9";  s.  27  + k.; 

cpl.  245;  a.  1 5",  ASROC,  DASH,  2 Mk  32  tt.;  cl.  Knox) 

The  second  Robert  E.  Peary  was  laid  down  20  December 
1970  by  the  Lockheed  Ship  Building  and  Drydock  Company 
at  Seattle,  Washington;  launched  25  June  1971;  sponsored 
by  Miss  Josephine  Peary;  and  commissioned  23  September 
1972,  Comdr.  Charles  Beasley,  USN,  in  command. 

Following  two  months  of  miscellaneous  tests  and  trials 
along  the  northern  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States,  she 
steamed  into  her  home  port  at  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  8 Novem- 
ber. Robert  E.  Peary  remained  in  the  Long  Beach  area  for  one 
year  exactly,  departing  for  WestPac  9 November  1973 
and  arriving  in  Subic  Bay,  Philippine  Islands,  ten  days  later. 
She  continues  operations  with  the  Seventh  Fleet  into  1974. 

Robert  F.  Keller 

Robert  Franklin  Keller,  born  in  Denver,  Colo.,  16  January 
1918,  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  as  seaman  second 
class  at  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  14  February  1941,  and  was  ap- 
pointed Aviation  Cadet  15  May  1941.  He  was  commissioned 
ensign,  USNR,  10  October  1941.  Following  training  in  Kansas, 
Florida,  Texas,  and  California,  he  reported  15  February  1942 


to  Patrol  Squadron  43.  He  earned  the  Air  Medal  as  second 
pilot  of  a patrol  plane  in  action  against  enemy  Japanese 
forces  during  the  Aleutian  Islands  Campaign  10  June  to 
20  June  1942.  “Braving  severe  Alaskan  weather  and  with  a low 
ceiling  forcing  his  plane  to  fly  through  clouds  to  carry  out  its 
attack  mission  against  Japanese  ships  in  Kiska  Harbor, 
Ensign  Keller  skillfully  assisted  in  determined  dive-bombing 
and  strafing  attacks.  Pulling  out  in  the  clear  at  a very  low 
altitude,  his  plane  was  subjected  to  withering  antiaircraft  fire 
from  enemy  ship  and  shore  batteries  and  pierced  by  shrapnel 
and  lighter  caliber  projectiles”  on  14  June  1942,  and  failed  to 
return  from  the  mission. 

(DE-419:  dp.  1,745  (f.);  1.  306'0";b.  367";  dr.  13'4";s.  24  k.; 
cpl.  222;  a.  2 5",  4 40mm.,  10  20mm.,  2 dct.,  8 dcp., 

1 dcp.  (h.h.),  3 21"  tt.;  cl.  John  C.  Butler) 

Robert  F.  Keller  (DE-419)  was  laid  down  by  Brown  Ship 
Building  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.,  12  January  1944;  launched  19 
February  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Peter  S.  Keller;  and  com- 
missioned 17  June  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  R.  J.  Toner,  USNR,  in 
command. 

Following  shakedown  off  Bermuda,  Robert  F.  Keller  escorted 
Currituck  (AV-7)  to  the  Canal  Zone,  then  transited  the  canal 
7 September  1944.  She  picked  up  a convoy  of  four  Pearl 
Harbor  bound  merchantmen  at  San  Francisco  and  escorted 
them  safely  to  their  destination.  Arriving  on  1 October, 
Keller  joined  Escort  Division  72,  assigned  to  screen  carrier 
Coral  Sea.  With  the  3d  Fleet,  the  group  sailed  to  the  Western 
Carolines  arriving  1 November.  This  became  Keller’s  advance 
base  for  operations  until  February  1945.  During  this  time  her 
task  group,  designated  30.7,  conducted  antisubmarine  sweeps 
as  a hunter-killer  group  in  the  Philippine  Sea  and  adjacent 
waters.  On  22  December  1944  Keller  rescued  four  survivors  of 
capsized  destroyer  Hull,  victim  of  a typhoon. 

On  28  January  1945  all  ships  of  TG  30.7  were  assigned  to 
the  U.S.  5th  Fleet  and  proceeded  on  2 February  to  cover  a 
group  of  transports  in  their  voyage  from  Eniwetok  to  Saipan. 
At  this  newly  annexed  Pacific  island,  Keller  was  attached  to 
Air  Support  Unit  2 and  was  with  that  division  as  it  partici- 
pated in  the  I wo  Jima  campaign  of  February  1945.  While 
acting  as  carrier  screen,  on  the  night  of  21  February,  her  crew 
witnessed  the  sinking  of  escort  carrier  Bismark  Sea  during  a 
kamikaze  attack.  She  remained  in  the  Iwo  area  until  7 March 
and  then  retired  to  Leyte  Island  in  the  Philippines  for  upkeep 
and  repair  in  preparation  for  the  Okinawa  operation. 

Keller  was  ready  for  the  operation  by  21  March  1945  and 
proceeded  to  Okinawa,  destroying  three  floating  mines  en 
route.  Her  duties  were  identical  to  those  she  had  known  in  the 
Iwo  campaign,  acting  as  air  defense  and  antisubmarine  screen 
for  the  carriers  involved  in  covering  the  invasion  from  the  air. 
The  ship  left  the  area  on  27  April  escorting  the  carrier  Anzio 
( ex-Coral  Sea)  to  Ulithi.  She  was  back  in  the  war  on  10  May 
escorting  the  cruiser  San  Francisco  to  the  Okinawa  battleline 
and  then  guarded  the  convoy  lanes  around  the  beleagured 
island  fortress.  She  returned  to  Leyte  for  availability  17  June. 

Task  Group  30.6  set  out  again  on  6 July  on  what  was  to  be 
Keller's  last  combat  operation  of  the  war,  antisubmarine 
sweeps  east  of  Tokyo.  Ten  days  later  Keller  assisted’ in  a kill 
when  Lawrence  C.  Taylor  (DE-415)  caught  Japanese  sub- 
marine I— IS  on  the  surface  and  raked  her  with  gunfire  until 
she  sank.  When  the  end  of  hostilities  was  announced,  Keller 
proceeded  to  Guam. 

After  escorting  transports  loaded  with  occupation  troops  to 
Jinsen,  Korea,  on  8 September,  Keller  returned  to  Okinawa 
on  22  September.  She  remained  in  the  Far  East  for  the  rest 
of  the  year,  calling  at  several  Chinese  ports. 

Robert  F.  Keller  decommissioned  24  April  1946  at  San  Diego. 
In  September  1946  she  was  placed  “in  service”  and  assigned 
to  the  13th  Naval  District  at  Puget  Sound,  Wash.,  to  lend  her 
assistance  in  the  Navy’s  Reserve  training  program.  In  January 
1950,  she  sailed  to  the  east  coast  via  the  Panama  Canal  and 
was  placed  “in  commission  in  reserve”  on  31  March  1950, 
assigned  as  Naval  Reserve  Training  Ship  at  Washington, 
D.C.,  under  Commandant,  Potomac  River  Naval  Command. 
On  18  November  1950,  she  was  again  placed  on  “active  status 
in  commission”  and  trained  reserves  while  maintaining  war 
readiness.  Through  1955  she  made  39  cruises  and  assisted  in 
the  training  of  over  3,500  reserve  officers  and  enlisted  men  and 
visited  most  major  ports  in  eastern  Canada,  the  West  Indies, 
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and  the  United  States.  She  continued  this  duty  until  1959, 
sometimes  crossing  the  Atlantic  to  visit  European  ports. 

On  21  September  1959  Robert  F.  Keller  decommissioned  and 
was  placed  “in  service”  assigned  to  Naval  Reserve  training  in 
Baltimore  under  the  Commandant,  5th  Naval  District.  She 
recommissioned  2 October  1961  incident  to  the  Berlin  Crisis 
and  was  manned  by  reserves,  steaming  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Caribbean  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  She  again  decom- 
missioned and  was  placed  “in  service”  as  a Naval  Reserve 
training  ship  of  the  5th  Naval  District,  1 August  1962.  She 
was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  at  Philadelphia  in 
January  1965,  where  she  remained  until  1972.  After  survey, 
in  the  spring  of  1972,  Robert  F.  Keller  was  found  to  be  unfit  for 
further  service  and  was  stricken  from  the  Navy  list  1 July 
1972. 

Robert  H.  McCard 

Robert  Howard  McCard,  born  at  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  25  No- 
vember 1918,  enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps  18  December  1939. 
He  was  subsequently  assigned  to  Parris  Island,  S.C.;  Norfolk 
Navy  Yard;  Tuscaloosa ; New  York  Navy  Yard;  U.S.  Naval 
Torpedo  Station,  Newport,  R.I.;  and  Central  Recruiting 
Division,  Chicago,  111.  With  the  outbreak  of  war  with  Japan, 
he  was  assigned  to  the  Naval  Training  Station,  Great  Lakes, 
111.;  then  the  Training  Center,  Quantico,  Va.;  Camp  Lejeune, 
N.C.;  and  Camp  Pendleton,  Calif.  He  was  in  the  field  from 


31  January  1944  until  he  was  killed  in  action  16  June  1944  on 
Saipan.  He  was  posthumously  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor 
for  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity  while  serving  as 
Platoon  Sergeant  of  a company  of  a tank  battalion  during  the 
battle  for  Saipan.  When  his  tank  was  put  out  of  action  by  a 
battery  of  enemy  77mm.  guns,  Gunnery  Sergeant  McCard 
carried  on  resolutely,  bringing  all  the  tank’s  weapons  to  bear 
on  the  enemy,  until  the  severity  of  hostile  fire  caused  him  to 
order  his  crew  out  the  escape  hatch.  Meanwhile,  he  courage- 
ously exposed  himself  to  enemy  guns  by  hurling  hand  grenades 
to  cover  the  evacuation  of  his  men.  Seriously  wounded  during 
this  action  and  with  his  supply  of  grenades  exhausted,  Gun- 
nery Sergeant  McCard  then  dismantled  one  of  the  tank’s 
machine  guns  and  delivered  vigorous  fire  into  Japanese  posi- 
tions, destroying  16  of  the  enemy. 

(DD-822:  dp.  2,425;  1.  391';  b.  41';  dr.  19';  s.  35  k.;  cpl.  367; 
a.  6 5",  16  40mm.,  12  20mm.,  2 dct.,  6 dcp.,  5 21''  tt. ; 
cl.  Gearing ) 

Robert  H.  McCard  (DD-822)  was  laid  down  by  Consolidated 
Steel  Corp.,  Orange,  Tex.,  20  June  1945;  launched  9 November 
1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Robert  H.  McCard;  and  commis- 
sioned 23  October  1946,  Comdr.  E.  A.  Michael,  Jr.,  in  com- 
mand. 

Following  shakedown  off  Guantanamo  Bay,  Robert  H . Mc- 
Card joined  Destroyer  Squadron  10  and  was  homeported  in 
Newport,  R.I.  She  operated  out  of  Newport  until  1955  on  the 


USS  Robert  H.  McCard  (DD-822)  underway  in  the  Caribbean  during  the  early  1950s. 
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standard  employment  schedule  for  destroyers  in  the  Atlantic 
Fleet.  McCord,  was  a unit  of  the  6th  Fleet  on  eight  tours  of 
duty  in  the  Mediterranean  and  also  participated  in  two  mid- 
shipman cruises,  visiting  Caribbean,  Canadian,  Belgian,  and 
Portuguese  ports.  Between  deployments,  the  ship  had  four 
overhauls  in  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard,  each  being  followed 
by  a refresher  training  period  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Fleet  Training  Group,  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba. 

In  December  1955,  McCard  became  a unit  of  Destroyer 
Squadron  4,  with  her  homeport  in  Norfolk.  Making  a ninth 
and  10th  tour  of  duty  with  the  6th  Fleet,  she  operated  as  a 
unit  of  the  Middle  East  Force  in  the  Persian  Gulf  for  a month 
during  the  ninth  tour.  Following  plane  guard  duties  and  type 
training  exercises  off  the  Atlantic  Coast,  McCard  participated 
in  a midshipman  cruise  in  June  and  July  1958,  calling  at 
Portuguese,  Danish  and  Belgian  ports. 

Returning  to  type  training  exercises,  an  Atlantic  Fleet 
exercise  in  the  Caribbean,  Fleet  Sonar  School  duty,  and  an 
overhaul,  McCard’ s homeport  was  then  changed  to  Charleston. 
She  operated  out  of  Charleston  until  departing  on  6 September 
1960  for  a NATO  exercise,  followed  by  other  exercises.  From 
29  January  1961  to  3 February,  she  participated  in  recovery 
operations  for  Project  Mercury,  then  departed  Charleston  8 
March  to  join  the  6th  Fleet.  In  July  she  proceeded  through 
the  Suez  Canal  and  reported  to  Commander,  Middle  East 
Force,  for  a 6- week  patrol  of  the  Red  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf 
area.  She  returned  to  Charleston  via  the  Mediterranean  4 
October. 

Following  plane  guard  duties  and  type  training  exercises, 
McCard  underwent  FRAM  I overhaul  at  Boston.  Returning 
to  Charleston  3 January  1963,  for  refresher  training  during 
which  she  searched  for  the  hijacked  Venezuelan  ship 
Anzoatcgui,  the  destroyer  then  served  for  2 weeks  as  school- 
ship  for  the  Fleet  Sonar  School.  She  next  participated  in  a 
joint  Canadian-United  States  exercise.  McCard  was  deployed 
with  the  6th  Fleet  from  13  October  1963  to  5 March  1964  and 
deployed  again  on  5 January  1965.  In  February  and  March 
she  operated  under  the  Middle  East  Force,  returning  to 
Charleston  via  the  Mediterranean  on  7 June. 

Following  further  operations  off  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  an 
overhaul  period,  McCard  underwent  refresher  training  off 
Guantanamo  Bay  then  conducted  two  midshipman  cruises, 
the  latter  taking  her  to  Wilhelmshaven,  Germany.  From  29 
September  1966  to  31  January  1967,  McCard  was  deployed 
to  the  6th  Fleet. 

Operating  in  the  western  Atlantic,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
the  Caribbean  until  5 November,  Robert  H.  McCard  then 
transited  the  Panama  Canal  and  joined  the  Pacific  Fleet.  At 
the  end  of  1967,  she  was  serving  on  Yankee  Station  in  the 
Tonkin  Gulf.  In  January  and  February  1968,  she  was  on  plane 
guard  duty  for  Coral  Sea  (CVA^43)  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf, 
participating  in  an  emergency  search  and  rescue  mission  on 
the  east  coast  of  Hainan  Island.  In  March  she  served  as  plane 
guard  for  Kitty  Hawk  (CVA-63)  and  Bon  Homme  Richard 
(CVA-31)  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf.  In  April  she  provided  naval 
gunfire  support  off  South  Vietnam,  and  on  10  May  she  de- 
parted Japan  for  return  to  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States. 

Operating  in  NATO  exercise  “Silvertower”  in  the  North 
Atlantic  in  September  and  October  1968,  Robert  H.  McCard 
then  put  into  port  at  Southampton.  Following  overhaul  at 
Charleston  from  December  to  April  1969,  she  operated  off  the 
Atlantic  Coast  and  in  the  Caribbean  until  deploying  to  the 
Mediterranean  in  September.  She  returned  to  Charleston  from 
her  6 months  with  the  6th  Fleet,  28  March  1970,  and  remained 
with  the  Atlantic  Fleet  for  the  duration  of  1970  and  four 
months  of  1971.  On  15  April  1971,  she  sailed  eastward  from 
Charleston  for  another  six  months  service  in  the  Mediterran- 
ean, returning  16  October.  She  stayed  in  Charleston  for  the 
remainder  of  1971  and  spent  the  first  eight  months  of  1972 
engaged  in  Atlantic  and  Caribbean  operations. 

Robert  H.  McCard  entered  Charleston  6 September  1972 
for  a six-month  overhaul,  at  the  completion  of  which  she 
returned  to  normal  operations  in  the  western  Atlantic  and 
Caribbean.  She  continues  in  this  employment  into  1974. 

Robert  H.  McCurdy 

(SP-3157 : t.  735;  1.  178';  b.  37'2";  dr.  12'1";  cpl.  32) 

Robert  H.  McCurdy  (SP-3157),  a wooden  schooner  built  in 
1903  by  Cobb,  Butler  & Co.,  Rockland,  Maine,  was  purchased 


by  the  Navy  from  W.  S.  Job  & Co.  and  taken  over  at  Norfolk, 
Va.,  on  25  July  1918.  Commissioned  the  same  day,  Lt.  S.  O. 
Fernstron,  USNRF,  in  command,  Robert  H.  McCurdy  re- 
mained in  the  Norfolk  area  until  mid-August;  then  shifted  to 
Lewes,  Del.  Into  October,  she  operated  with  the  submarine 
tender  Savannah,  assigned  to  Division  8,  Submarine  Force; 
but,  by  the  end  of  the  month,  had  taken  up  duties  out  of  Cold 
Springs  Inlet,  N.J.  On  29  November  she  sailed  to  Atlantic 
City,  whence  she  participated  in  clearing  minefields  east  of  that 
resort  town  until  8 December. 

The  schooner  then  returned  to  Cold  Springs  Inlet  where  she 
remained  until  towed  to  Philadelphia  at  the  end  of  January 
1919  for  inactivation.  Arriving  on  the  29th,  Robert  H.  McCurdy 
was  decommissioned  early  in  February  and  was  subsequently 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  and  sold. 

Robert  H.  Smith 

Robert  Holmes  Smith,  born  in  Harrellsville,  N.C.,  8 August 
1898,  graduated  from  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  6 June  1919. 
After  duty  in  various  surface  ships,  he  served  with  the  Sub- 
marine Service  for  17  years.  He  commanded  Bonita,  was  an 
instructor  at  the  New  London  submarine  school,  a member 
of  the  Naval  Academy  staff,  Submarine  Gunnery  Officer  with 
the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Navigation  Officer  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  Chief  of  Staff  for  Submarine  Division,  Atlantic  Patrol 
Force.  Following  promotion  to  captain,  he  commanded 
Sperry  in  the  Pacific  from  May  1942  to  January  1943,  and  was 
Commander  of  Squadron  2,  Pacific  Submarine  Fleet,  when  he 
died  in  an  airplane  crash  in  California  21  January  1943. 

(DM-23:  dp.  2,200;  1.  376'6";  b.  40'10";  dr.  18'10";  s.  34  k.; 
cpl.  363;  a.  6 5",  12  40mm.,  8 20mm.,  2 dct.,  4 dcp.; 
cl.  Robert  H.  Smith) 

Robert  H.  Smith  (DD-735)  was  laid  down  10  January  1944 
by  Bath  Iron  Works  Corp.,  Bath,  Maine;  launched  25  May 
1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Robert  Holmes  Smith;  redesignated 
DM-23  on  19  July  1944;  and  commissioned  4 August  1944, 
Comdr.  Henry  Farrow  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  Bermuda,  the  new  destroyer  mine- 
layer transited  the  Panama  Canal  with  a Pacific-bound  convoy 
28  November,  arriving  at  San  Pedro  9 December  and  Pearl 
Harbor  21  December. 

On  27  January  Robert  H . Smith  sailed  as  escort  for  a convoy 
of  the  5th  Amphibious  Corps  bound  for  Iwo  Jima.  During 
final  amphibious  rehersals  off  Saipan,  she  rescued  the  crew  of 
a downed  B-29.  She  arrived  off  Iwo  Jima  early  in  the  morning 
of  D-day,  19  February  1945.  For  most  of  the  next  3 weeks, 
she  served  on  radar  picket  station  50  miles  north  of  the  island, 
controlling  CAP  and  reporting  radar  contacts.  She  also 
bombarded  enemy  shore  positions  and  acted  as  a screening 
ship  for  the  night  retirement  formations. 

Robert  H.  Smith  departed  Iwo  Jima  9 March;  escorted  a 
group  of  merchantmen  as  far  as  Saipan;  and  then  sailed  for 
Ulithi,  arriving  there  13  March.  On  25  March  she  arrived  off 
Kerama  Retto  with  a group  of  minesweepers.  During  the  pre- 
assault period,  when  she  was  twice  attacked  by  kamikazes, 
Robert  H.  Smith  acted  as  support  ship  for  minesweepers,  as 
radar  picket  ship,  and  as  screening  ship  in  night  retirement 
formations.  During  the  landings  she  screened  the  transport 
area;  then  departed  5 April  with  a convoy  for  Guam.  On  her 
return  21  April,  she  undertook  6 weeks  of  radar  picket  duty, 
undergoing  numerous  air  attacks  and  splashing  five  enemy 
planes.  On  4 June  Robert  H.  Smith  completed  her  radar  picket 
duty.  She  spent  a few  more  days  screening  the  Okinawa  trans- 
port area  and  supporting  the  amphibious  attack  on  Iheya 
Shima. 

On  13  June  Robert  H.  Smith  began  a long  series  of  operations 
supporting  minesweeping  groups  clearing  an  East  China  Sea 
area  near  Miyako  Shima  in  the  southern  Ryukyus.  Air  Sup- 
port was  provided  by  a group  of  escort  carriers  with  Robert  H. 
Smith  acting  as  primary  fighter  director  ship.  The  operation 
lasted  until  25  June.  The  next  area  to  be  swept  was  located  in 
the  central  part  of  the  East  China  Sea  about  100  miles  east  of 
Shanghai.  In  that  operation  the  ship  acted  as  radar  buoy  layer 
and  small  craft  supply  ship,  in  addition  to  her  fighter  director 
activities. 

In  July,  Robert  H.  Smith  departed  Okinawa  for  a large 
minefield  in  the  northern  part  of  the  East  China  Sea  about 
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100  miles  southwest  of  Kyushu.  However,  scarcely  a third  of 
the  area  had  been  swept  when  the  Japanese  offer  of  surrender 
was  accepted. 

Rob  rt  H.  Smith  and  other  ships  were  suddenly  recalled  and 
sent  to  the  Yellow  Sea  to  sweep  a channel  to  the  occupation 
ports  of  Korea  ('or  the  7th  Amphibious  Corps.  It  later  became 
the  task  of  Robert  H.  Smith  to  lead  the  transport  convoy 
through  that  channel  on  7 September  1945.  The  group  then 
proceeded  to  Sasebo  to  clear  mines  from  the  sea  approaches  to 
the  ex-Japanese  naval  base  for  transports  carrying  occupation 
troops  for  Kyushu,  Japan.  After  working  in  the  Sasebo  area 
for  a few  weeks,  during  which  the  ship  was  forced  to  ride  out 
several  typhoons,  she  joined  a group  of  larger  minesweepers  in 
an  operation  in  the  Van  Diemen  Strait  just  south  of  Kyushu. 
She  then  operated  with  a minesweeping  force  in  the  Yellow 
Sea,  and  made  a courier  run  from  Sasebo  to  Kiirun  to  support 
minesweepers  working  in  the  straits  of  Formosa,  returning  to 
Sasebo  by  way  of  Shanghai. 

On  17  January  1946  Robert  H.  Smith  sailed  for  the  United 
States,  reaching  San  Francisco  7 February  1946.  On  29  Jan- 
uary 1947,  she  was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  and  at- 
tached to  the  San  Diego  Group,  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet. 

She  remained  a part  of  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  until  1971, 
when  after  being  surveyed,  she  was  found  to  be  unfit  for 
further  service.  Robert  H.  Smith  was  stricken  from  the  Navy 
list  26  February  1971. 

Robert  H . Smith  earned  five  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Robert  I.  Paine 

Robert  Ignatius  Paine,  born  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  16  June 
1923,  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve  14  January 
1942.  After  training  at  Parris  Island,  S.C.,  and  at  Quantico, 
Va.,  Private  Paine  served  in  the  field  until  he  was  killed  in  ac- 
tion during  the  initial  landing  on  Tulagi  7 August  1942.  A 
member  of  the  1st  Marine  Raider  Battalion,  he  died  as  he 
persisted  in  advancing  on  an  enemy  machinegun  position 
despite  exposure  to  its  fire.  For  his  “.  . . conspicuous  gallantry 
and  intrepidity  in  action  . . .”  and  . . his  grim  determination 
and  great  personal  valor  . . .”  he  was  awarded  the  Silver  Star 
posthumously. 

(DE-578:  dp.  1,720  (f.);  1.  306';  b.  35'10";  dr.  11';  s.  24  k.; 
cpl.  186;  a.  3 3",  4 1.1",  4 40mm.,  10  20mm.,  8 dcp., 

1 dcp  (hh.),  2 dct. ; cl.  Buckley ) 

Robert  I . Paine  (DE-578)  was  laid  down  at  the  Bethlehem- 
Hingham  Shipyards  Inc.,  Hingham,  Mass.,  5 November  1943; 
launched  30  December  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  John  Paine, 
mother  of  Private  Paine;  and  commissioned  26  February  1944, 
Lt.  Comdr.  Drayton  Cochran  in  command. 

Robert  I.  Paine  completed  shakedown  off  Bermuda  in  mid- 
April  1944  and  joined  the  Atlantic  Fleet  on  the  24th.  She 
departed  Brooklyn  the  same  day  to  screen  Ranger  (CV-4)  and 
Card  (CVE-11)  as  they  transported  Army  aircraft  and  Allied 
personnel  to  Casablanca.  Arriving  4 May,  the  destroyer  escort 
patrolled  off  Casablanca  until  the  7t.h ; then  put  to  sea  for 
the  return  voyage.  Detached  on  the  10th,  she  joined  a hunter- 
killer  group  centered  on  Block  Island  (CVE-21)  on  the  15th. 
On  the  18th,  the  group  returned  to  Casablanca,  replenished 
and  sortied  again  on  the  23d  for  another  antisubmarine  sweep 
west  of  the  Canary  Islands  and  south  of  the  Azores.  On  the 
29th,  Block  Island  was  sunk.  Barr  (DE-576)  was  struck  in  the 
stern.  Both  were  victims  of  torpedoes  from  U-549.  The  remain- 
ing escorts  commenced  rescue  and  search  operations,  with 
Robert  I.  Paine  taking  on  279  survivors  from  the  CVE,  then 
moving  in  to  cover  the  crippled  DE.  Another  escort,  Eugene  E. 
Elmore  (DE-686),  made  contact  with  the  U-boat,  and  assisted 
by  Ahrens  (DE-575),  sank  her.  The  search  for  survivors  was 
called  off  the  next  day  and  the  force  retired  to  Casablanca. 
On  4 June,  Robert  I.  Paine  steamed  for  Gibraltar.  Off  Europa 
Point  she  rendezvoused  with  GUF  11  and,  as  a unit  of  TF  68, 
escorted  the  convoy  to  New  York,  arriving  on  the  14th. 

ASW  training  in  Casco  Bay  followed,  and  on  12  July  she 
anchored  in  Hampton  Roads  to  await  the  sailing  of  UGS  48, 
a slow  convoy  to  Bizerte.  Underway  on  the  13th,  her  radar 
picked  up  enemy  planes  shadowing  the  convoy  on  the  31st, 
and  she  assisted  in  beating  off  a Luftwaffe  attack  on  1 August. 
At  Boston  again  at  the  end  of  the  month,  she  completed 


another  escort  run  to  Bizerte  and  back  in  early  November; 
then,  after  further  training,  resumed  antisubmarine  activities, 
this  time  ranging  between  Casco  Bay,  Halifax,  and  Argentia. 
In  February  1945,  she  shifted  to  escort  work  off  the  southern 
New  England  coast  and  in  early  March  she  headed  east  to 
join  the  12th  Fleet  for  patrol  work  under  the  Royal  Navy’s 
Western  Approaches  Command.  She  arrived  at  Liverpool  3 
April,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  European  War  Robert  I. 
Paine  guarded  convoys  on  the  first  or  last  section  of  the 
transatlantic  convoy  lanes. 

On  14  May,  Robert  I.  Paine  represented  the  United  States 
at  surrender  ceremonies  of  eight  U-boats  at  Londonderry; 
then,  after  a brief  return  to  Liverpool,  got  underway  for  the 
United  States. 

On  1 June  the  destroyer  escort  arrived  at  New  York,  whence 
she  continued  on  to  Houston  and  conversion  to  a radar  picket 
ship.  In  January  1946,  she  trained  in  the  Caribbean,  then 
sailed  north  for  exercises  off  Maine.  Back  at  Norfolk  in  March, 
she  sailed  on  the  10th  for  the  Azores  and  duty  as  intermediate 
air-sea  rescue  ship  based  at  Ponta  Delgada.  In  May  she  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  and  was  laid  up  for  4 months  be- 
cause of  lack  of  personnel.  In  the  fall  she  underwent  overhaul 
and  in  January  1947  resumed  operations  along  the  east  coast 
and  in  the  Caribbean.  Ordered  to  join  the  Reserve  Fleet  in 
June  1947,  she  arrived  at  Charleston  4 September,  decom- 
missioned 21  November,  and  was  berthed  with  the  Charleston 
Group,  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  where  she  remained  until 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  1 June  1968.  During  that  time  she 
was  redesignated  twice;  to  DER-578  on  18  March  1949;  and 
to  DE-578  on  1 December  1954. 

Robert  I.  Paine  earned  one  battle  star  during  World  War  II. 


Robert  K.  Huntington 

Robert  Kingsbury  Huntington,  born  at  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
13  March  1921,  enlisted  in  the  Navy  21  April  1941.  He  served 
on  board  Lexington  and  was  rated  aviation  radioman  third 
class  before  being  transferred  to  Torpedo  Squadron  8 on 
board  Hornet.  He  received  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  for 
heroism  and  extraordinary  achievement  as  rear  gunner  in  a 
torpedo  plane  during  an  attack  against  enemy  Japanese  forces 
in  the  Battle  of  Midway  4 June  1942.  Flying  without  fighter 
support  and  with  insufficient  fuel  to  return  to  their  carrier, 
Huntington  and  his  fellow  crewmember  pressed  home  their  at- 
tack with  utter  disregard  for  their  own  personal  safety,  in  the 
face  of  a tremendous  antiaircraft  barrage  and  overwhelming 
fighter  opposition.  Huntington  was  one  of  29  from  Torpedo 
Squadron  8 who  gave  their  lives  in  this  attack. 

(DD-781 ; dp.  3,315;  1.  376'6";  b.  40'10";  dr.  15'8";  s.  34  k.; 
cpl.  345;  a.  6 5",  12  40mm.,  20  20mm.,  2 dct.,  6 dcp., 

10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Allen  M.  Sumner) 

Robert  K.  Huntington  (DD-781)  was  laid  down  29  February 
1944  by  Seattle-Tacoma  Ship  Building  Corp.,  Seattle,  Wash.; 
launched  5 December  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Ruth  Arnold 
Welsh;  and  commissioned  3 March  1945,  Comdr.  J.  W.  Ramey 
in  command. 

Robert  K.  Huntington  joined  the  Pacific  Fleet  31  May  1945 
and  from  27  June  to  16  August  escorted  ships  between  Eniwe- 
tok  and  Ulithi.  On  28  August,  she  joined  the  Fast  Carrier  Task 
Force  off  the  Japanese  coast  and  was  one  of  the  ships  which 
escorted  battleship  Missouri  into  Tokyo  Bay  to  receive  the 
official  Japanese  surrender.  She  then  returned  to  San  Diego, 
carrying  100  marines  home.  In  the  spring  of  1946,  she  returned 
to  the  Marshalls  as  a unit  of  JTF  1 during  Operation  “Cross- 
roads,” the  first  atomic  bomb  test  at  Bikini.  In  July,  she  wit- 
nessed the  air  burst  from  a considerable  distance,  and  the  more 
spectacular  underwater  blast  from  the  comparatively  close 
range  of  10  miles. 

Until  early  in  1949,  Huntington  operated  and  trained  off  the 
west  coast,  in  Hawaiian  waters,  and  in  Far  Eastern  waters 
with  Task  Force  38,  the  Pacific  Mobile  Striking  Force.  In 
April  the  destroyer  was  transferred  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet  where 
she  was  assigned  to  a carrier  task  force,  then  undergoing  ex- 
tensive antisubmarine  warfare  training.  She  spent  the  follow- 
ing winter  in  Arctic  waters;  then  in  February  1950  headed  for 
the  Caribbean  to  participate  in  fleet  exercises 

In  December  Huntington  deployed  for  the  first  time  to  the 
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Mediterranean  and  duty  with  the  6th  Fleet.  In  the  spring  she 
returned  to  Norfolk  and  for  the  next  2 years  she  alternated 
cold  weather  operations  with  Caribbean  cruises;  then  from  the 
spring  of  1953  until  the  summer  of  1955  rotated  between  duty 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  exercises  with  the  2d  Fleet  off  the 
U.S.  east  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean.  In  July  of  1955  she  was 
in  the  North  Atlantic  guarding  President  Eisenhower’s  plane 
route  as  he  traveled  to  and  from  the  Geneva  Conference. 

Following  a Caribbean  cruise  in  the  spring  of  1956,  Hunting- 
ton  conducted  a midshipman  training  cruise  to  Europe  and 
the  Caribbean.  In  1957  she  operated  in  the  Caribbean  and 
then  in  European  waters  for  NATO  exercises.  In  both  1958 
and  1959,  Huntington  made  6-month  Mediterranean  deploy- 
ments, while  she  spent  most  of  1960  undergoing  a fleet  re- 
habilitation and  modernization  overhaul  and  conversion. 
Emerging  from  the  shipyard,  the  “new”  destroyer  steamed  to 
her  new  home  port,  Mayport,  and  through  1961  operated  off 
the  U.S.  east  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean. 

Employed  in  ASW  exercises  off  the  east  coast  during  the 
first  half  of  1962,  Huntington  deployed  to  the  Mediterranean 
3 August,  and  operated  in  the  Black  Sea  3 to  12  October.  She 
returned  to  Mayport  3 March  1963  and  spent  much  of  the 
rest  of  that  year  in  the  Caribbean.  For  the  next  4 years  she 
operated  off  the  east  coast,  in  the  Caribbean,  and  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. In  late  1967,  she  deployed  to  the  Mediterranean  as 
part  of  a hunter-killer  force.  She  returned  to  Mayport  16 
December  1967. 

In  early  1968  Huntington  continued  to  operate  off  the  east 
coast  and  in  the  Caribbean  until  transferring  to  the  Pacific 
Fleet.  In  October  she  deployed  to  the  Far  East  for  6 months, 
operating  off  Vietnam.  She  returned  to  Mayport  17  April 
1969  and  operated  in  the  Atlantic,  Caribbean,  and  Gulf  of 
Mexico  into  1970. 

In  July  1970,  Robert  K.  Huntington  received  a new  assign- 
ment and  a new  home  port.  Operating  out  of  Bayonne,  N.J. 
she  was  active  in  the  Atlantic  and  Caribbean  with  the  Re- 
serve program  until  October  1973.  At  that  time,  as  a result  of 
a survey,  she  was  found  to  be  unfit  for  further  service  and  was 
decommissioned  31  October  at  Newport,  R.I.  Huntington 
was  stricken  from  the  Navy  List  on  the  same  day  and  sold  to 
the  Venezuelan  Navy. 

Robert  K.  Huntington  earned  two  battle  stars  for  Vietnam 
service. 

Robert  L.  Barnes 

(SP-3088:  dp.  5,380;  1.  258'6";  b.  43'2";  dr.  18'6”;  s.  8.5  k.; 
cpl.  46;  a.  none) 

Robert  L.  Barnes,  a steel  tanker  built  during  1917  by  Mc- 
Dougall  Duluth  Ship  Building  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn.,  for  the 
Robert  Barnes  Steam  Ship  Co.,  was  acquired  from  her  builder 
by  the  U.S.  Shipping  Board  on  29  June  1918;  transferred  to 
the  U.S.  Navy  the  same  day;  and  commissioned  at  New  York 
19  October  1918.  She  remained  in  custody  of  the  3d  Naval 
District  while  preparing  for  sea.  Lt.  G.  C.  Daniels  assumed 
command  on  29  January  1919. 

Assigned  to  the  5th  Naval  District  at  Norfolk,  Robert  L. 
Barnes  departed  New  York  12  March  1919  for  Hampton 
Roads.  Subsequently,  she  operated  out  of  Guantanamo  Bay, 
Cuba,  and  New  York  until  returning  to  Norfolk  18  April  1919. 
The  ship  remained  inactive  at  Norfolk  and  was  undergoing 
overhaul  4 September  1919  when  she  was  assigned  to  the  Naval 
Overseas  Transportation  Service.  She  departed  Norfolk  21 
November  for  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  via  the  Panama  Canal  and 
San  Diego,  Calif.  After  transporting  diesel  fuel  to  Pearl  Har- 
bor, the  tanker  departed  Hawaii  8 April  1920  with  fuel  oil  for 
Guam. 

Arriving  at  Apra  Harbor,  on  27  April,  Robert  L.  Barnes 
served  as  an  oil  storage  vessel  in  Apra  Harbor.  The  ship  re- 
mained at  Guam  through  the  interwar  decades,  departing 
only  in  1920,  1921,  1922,  1923,  1930,  and  1934  under  tow  for 
Cavite  Naval  Station,  Philippine  Islands,  for  overhaul. 

Robert  L.  Barnes  was  still  in  service  at  Guam  on  the  out- 
break of  World  War  II  in  the  Pacific.  During  Japanese  air 
attacks  on  the  island,  8 December  1941,  the  veteran  oiler  was 
bombed  and  strafed  at  her  mooring,  causing  damage  topside 
and  starting  dangerous  leaks.  Still  afloat  when  the  Japanese 
invasion  force  landed  on  Guam,  Robert  L.  Barnes  fell  into 
enemy  hands  10  December  1941  in  an  abandoned  condition. 


Subsequently  taken  into  Japanese  service,  the  stubborn  vessel 
was  recovered  at  war’s  end  though  struck  from  the  Navy  list 
24  July  1942.  Sold  to  British  mercantile  interests,  she  served 
as  Fortune  and  M.T.S.  No.  2 from  1945  to  1949  before  she 
finally'-  was  scrapped  in  1950. 

Robert  L.  Wilson 

Robert  Lee  Wilson,  born  24  May  1921  in  Centralia,  111., 
enlisted  in  the  Marines  at  Chicago  9 September  1941  and  after 
training  at  San  Diego,  joined  the  men  of  the  1st  Marine 
Division  7 to  9 August  1942  in  landing  assaults  against  a 
number  of  strongly  defended  positions  on  Tulagi,  Gavatu, 
Tanambogo,  Florida,  and  Guadalcanal,  British  Solomon  Is- 
lands. His  division  completely  routed  all  the  enemy  forces 
and  seized  a most  valuable  base  and  airfield.  Wilson  shared  in 
the  Presidential  Unit  Citation  awarded  the  1st  Marine  Divi- 
sion, Reinforced,  for  actions  on  Guadalcanal  and  in  a Presi- 
dential Unit  Citation  awarded  the  2d  Marine  Division,  Re- 
inforced, for  the  seizure  and  occupation  of  the  Japanese-held 
atoll  of  Tarawa,  Gilbert  Islands,  20  to  24  November  1944. 
Pfc.  Robert  Lee  Wilson  was  killed  in  action  while  taking  part 
in  the  capture  and  occupation  of  the  Marianas  Islands.  He 
was  posthumously  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  for  conspicu- 
ous gallantry  and  intrepidity  at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty  while  serving  with  the  2d  Battalion, 
6th  Marines,  2d  Marine  Division,  during  action  against  enemy 
Japanese  forces  on  Tinian  on  3 August  1944.  While  advancing 
toward  enemy  troops,  Private  First  Class  Wilson  threw  him- 
self on  an  enemy  grenade  sacrificing  himself  to  save  a group  of 
companions. 

(DD-847:  dp.  2,425;  1.  390'6";  b.  41'1";  dr.  18'6";  s.  35  k.; 
cpl.  367;  a.  6 5”,  10  20mm.,  10  21”  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct.; 
cl.  Gearing) 

Robert  L.  W ilson  (DD-847)  was  laid  down  by  the  Bath  Iron 
Works  Corp.,  Bath,  Maine,  2 July  1945;  launched  5 January 
1946;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Joe  Wilson;  and  commissioned  in  the 
Boston  Navy  Yard  28  March  1946,  Comdr.  John  T.  Probasco, 
in  command. 

Following  shakedown  in  Cuban  waters,  Robert  L.  Wilson 
sailed  from  Norfolk  23  July  1946  for  a 6-month  tour  of  duty 
with  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  Returning  to  the 
United  States  in  February  1947,  she  spent  the  next  2 years 
based  at  Newport,  R.I.,  operating  off  the  Atlantic  Coast  and 
in  the  Caribbean. 

After  overhaul  at  Boston,  she  stood  out  of  Hampton  Roads 
on  a midshipman  cruise  to  Plymouth,  England;  Cherbourg, 
France;  and  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba.  On  4 March  1950 
Robert  L.  Wilson  was  redesignated  an  escort  destroyer  (DDE- 
847).  She  finished  out  the  year  with  a midshipman  training 
cruise  to  Northern  Europe,  duty  in  the  Mediterranean  which 
included  special  antisubmarine  warfare  demonstrations,  and 
hunter-killer  operations  along  the  eastern  seaboard  from 
Norfolk. 

On  1 January  1951,  as  the  result  of  a fleet  reorganization, 
Robert  L.  Wilson  became  a unit  of  Escort  Squadron  4,  and 
hoisted  the  pennant  of  Commander,  Escort  Division  42.  By 
30  June  1960,  she  had  completed  eight  tours  of  service  in  the 
Mediterranean  since  commissioning,  provided  training  for 
cadets  of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  along  the  eastern  sea- 
board; and  conducted  the  annual  summer  midshipmen  cruises 
for  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  stressing  antisubmarine  tactics. 
On  1 July  1956,  she  was  assigned  to  the  newly  established 
Destroyer  Squadron  36,  composed  of  destroyer  escort  types 
specially  configured  for  antisubmarine  missions  and  yet 
maintaining  the  capability  to  handle  all  destroyer  missions. 
During  the  last  week  of  November  and  the  early  part  of  De- 
cember 1959,  Robert  L.  Wilson  and  two  other  escort  destroyers 
participated  inOperation  “Monsoon,”  manning  sea-air  rescue 
stations  for  the  Presidential  flight  to  Europe  from  the  United 
States.  She  then  operated  in  the  western  Atlantic  and  Carib- 
bean until  a Norfolk  Navy  Yard  overhaul  in  the  summer  of 
1960. 

Returning  to  Caribbean  and  Atlantic  operations,  in  January 
1961  Robert  L.  Wilson  pursued  Portuguese  liner  SS  Santa 
Maria  which  had  been  seized  by  a group  of  revolutionaries. 
An  8-day  chase  took  Wilson  across  the  equator  to  Recife, 
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USS  Robert  L.  Wilson  (DDE-847)  in  the  Mediterranean,  1958.  This  “four-gun  Gearing- class”  escort-destroyer  conversion  has 
had  her  bridge  modified  and  the  forward  superfiring  5-inch  twin  gun  mount  removed  to  make  way  for  a Mark  15  trainable 
Hedgehog  ahead-throwing  depth-charge  projector  mount.  She  still  carries  a quintuple  bank  of  torpedo  tubes  between  her 
stacks,  now  used  primarily  for  firing  antisubmarine  torpedoes.  Single  side-throwing  depth-charge  projectors  are  mounted  to 
port  and  starboard  near  the  after  gun  mounts,  with  one  depth-charge  track  on  the  fantail. 


Brazil.  Returning  to  Norfolk,  Wilson  underwent  a month  of 
preparation,  then  departed  on  8 June  for  her  ninth  Mediter- 
ranean cruise.  She  spent  the  fall  and  winter  of  1961  operating 
in  the  western  Atlantic  out  of  Norfolk. 

In  January  1962,  Wilson  participated  in  recovery  opera- 
tions for  a Project  Mercury  manned  space  capsule.  Wilson 
deployed  with  Task  Group  Bravo  to  Northern  Europe  in 
February,  returning  to  Norfolk  in  mid-June  1962.  On  1 August 
1962  she  was  again  classified  DD-847.  In  September  of  1962, 
Wilson  and  the  other  ships  of  Destroyer  Division  362  de- 
ployed to  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba  as  a unit  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Naval  Base  Commander  for  the  purpose  of  base 
defense,  and  was  at  Guantanamo  and  in  adjacent  waters  dur- 
ing the  Cuban  Crisis  in  October.  Wilson  returned  to  Norfolk 
in  late  November  and  operated  locally  until  March  1963  when 
she  entered  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  for  a FRAM  I 
modernization.  Emerging  from  her  overhaul  period  in  1964, 
she  continued  to  serve  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet  for  the  balance 
of  that  year  and  throughout  1965. 

After  serving  as  gunfire  support  ship  at  Guantanamo  Bay, 
Cuba,  in  late  January  and  early  February  1966,  Robert  L. 
Wilson  was  assigned  the  abort  station  fo"  the  first  unmanned 
Apollo  space  shot.  In  April  and  June  she  was  rescue  destroyer 
for  Wasp  (CVS-18),  prime  recovery  ship  for  the  Gemini  9 
space  mission.  Following  ASVV  exercises,  she  made  her  12th 
deployment  to  the  Mediterranean  22  July  1966,  returning  to 
Norfolk  17  December.  Following  service  as  schoolship  for  the 
Fleet  Sonar  School  in  January  and  February,  Wilson  spent 
the  rest  of  1967  operating  in  the  Atlantic  and  Caribbean. 

Robert  L.  Wilson  continued  these  operations  until  May  1968 
when  she  joined  the  search  for  nuclear  submarine  Scorpion, 
searching  the  continental  shelf  off  the  coast  of  Norfolk  and 
then  following  the  Scorpion’s  track  back  to  her  last  reported 
position  southwest  of  the  Azores  without  success.  Returning 
to  Norfolk  13  June,  Wilson  operated  in  the  Atlantic  until 
steaming  6 September  for  a western  Pacific  deployment. 

Touching  at  San  Diego,  Pearl  Harbor,  Midway,  Guam,  and 
Subic  Bay,  Robert  L.  Wilson  took  up  a naval  gunfire  support 


mission  36  miles  south  of  Hue,  the  ancient  capital  of  South 
Vietnam.  She  then  undertook  search  and  rescue  duty  in  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  after  28  October,  destroying  two  sampans  with 
.50  caliber  machinegun  fire  and  hand  grenades.  In  early  Novem- 
ber Wilson  was  assigned  as  plane  guard  for  Constellation 
(CVA-64)  on  Yankee  Station.  She  remained  in  the  Far  East 
through  the  end  of  the  year. 

Wilson  returned  to  San  Diego  from  the  Far  East  27  March 
1969,  and  operated  off  the  west  coast  until  transiting  the 
Panama  Canal  and  arriving  Norfolk  21  June.  She  then  oper- 
ated in  the  western  Atlantic  and  Caribbean  until  deploying 
to  the  Mediterranean  on  5 March  1970.  During  this  Mediter- 
ranean cruise,  Robert  L.  Wilson  participated  in  two  combined 
NATO  exercises,  DAWN  PATROL  and  MEDTACEX,  and 
was,  for  a time,  diverted  to  the  Levantine  Basine  due  to 
another  Middle  East  crisis.  She  returned  to  Norfolk  16  Sep- 
tember for  a leave,  upkeep,  and  training  cycle  which  con- 
tinued to  the  end  of  the  year. 

Upon  completion  of  overhaul,  refresher  training,  and  other 
operations  in  the  Atlantic,  Robert  L.  Wilson  commenced 
another  deployment  to  the  Sixth  Fleet,  departing  from  Norfolk 
17  September.  After  six  months  away  from  Norfolk,  she  re- 
turned 17  March  1972  and  completed  the  year  operating  out 
of  that,  port.  This  employment  continued  throughout  1973 
and  1974  finds  Robert  L.  Wilson  in  port  at  her  new  home  port, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Robert  L.  Wilson  earned  three  battle  stars  for  service  in  the 
Vietnam  conflict. 

Robert  M.  Thompson 

(Str:  dp.  6,000;  1.  261'0";  b.  43'8";  dr.  25';  s.  10  k.;  cpl.  62; 
a.  2 3") 

Cargo  ship  Robert  M . Thompson  (Id.  3319)  w-as  built  in  1912 
by  the  Great  Lakes  Engineering  Works,  Ecorse,  Mich.;  was 
taken  over  by  the  Navy  from  the  U.S.  Shipping  Board  on  a 
bareship  basis  30  August  1918;  commissioned  that  same  day; 
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and  was  assigned  to  the  Naval  Overseas  Transportation 
Service,  Lt.  Comdr.  Erik  Mattson,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Refitted  and  refurnished,  Robert  M.  Thompson  sailed  from 
New  York  on  18  September  1918  for  Norfolk  to  load  a cargo 
of  ammunition.  She  departed  Norfolk  on  23  September  and 
joined  a convoy  at  Halifax.  She  departed  Halifax  for  Europe 
on  5 October,  but  was  unable  to  maintain  sufficient  speed,  and 
left  the  convoy  to  return  to  Halifax  for  repairs. 

On  8 October  Robert  M.  Thompson  sailed  from  Sydney,  Nova 
Scotia,  for  Bordeaux.  She  again  had  to  leave  the  convoy  and 
proceeded  independently  to  Gibraltar,  arriving  at  the  strait 
on  23  October.  She  again  attempted  to  reach  Bordeaux  31 
October,  but  was  forced  to  return  to  Gibraltar  by  engine 
trouble.  After  repairs,  she  sailed  9 November  1918  and  made 
calls  at  Verdon  and  Nantes,  France,  where  she  unloaded  her 
cargo.  She  sailed  from  the-  latter  port  with  Army  return  cargo 
on  3 December  and  arrived  New  York  on  2 January  1919. 

Robert  M.  Thompson  remained  at  New  York  until  she  was 
placed  out  of  commission  there  14  February  1919  and  returned 
to  the  Shipping  Board  for  simultaneous  return  to  her  owner, 
American  Transporation  Co. 

Robert  Smith 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  from  1801  to  1809,  Robert  Smith, 
born  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  on  3 November  1757,  served  in  the 
Continental  Army  and  fought  in  the  Battle  of  Brandywine. 
He  graduated  from  Princeton  in  1781.  While  practicing  law  in 
Maryland,  Smith  was  a member  of  the  Electoral  College  in 
1789,  a state  senator  from  1793  to  1795,  and  a member  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  from  1796  to  1800  while  also  sitting  in  the 
upper  branch  of  the  Baltimore  City  Council.  On  27  July  1801, 
he  became  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  served  in  that  post  under 
President  Thomas  Jefferson  until  he  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  State  in  July  1809.  Smith  resigned  from  that  position  on 
1 April  1811  to  devote  his  time  to  civic  affairs  in  Maryland. 
President  of  a branch  of  the  American  Bible  Society  in  1813 
and  of  the  Maryland  Agriculture  Society  in  1818,  Smith  served 
as  provost  of  the  University  of  Maryland  from  1818.  Robert 
Smith  died  in  Baltimore  26  November  1842. 

(DD-324:  dp.  1,215;  1.  314'5";  b.  31'8";  dr.  9'4"  (mean); 
s.  35  k.;  cpl.  136;  a.  4 4",  1 3",  12  21"  tt. ; cl.  Clemson) 

Robert  Smith,  a steel,  flush-deck  destroyer,  was  launched 
19  September  1919  at  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.;  sponsored  by  Miss  Jane  Cooper;  and  com- 
missioned 17  March  1921,  Lt.  Comdr.  Paul  M.  Bates  in  com- 
mand. 

Departing  San  Francisco  5 April  1921,  Robert  Smith  headed 
for  her  homeport,  San  Diego,  to  commence  operations  as  flag- 
ship, Division  45,  2d  Destroyer  Flotilla,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet. 
The  destroyer  cruised  along  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  with  the  Battle  Force,  Pacific  Fleet,  into  1925, 
assigned  to  Destroyer  Division  35  from  September  1922. 
She  conducted  extensive  gunnery,  torpedo,  and  tactical  exer- 
cises, undergoing  periodic  annual  overhauls  at  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard.  The  ship  departed  Mare  Island  19  May  1925  for  a 
cruise  with  units  of  the  Battle  Force.  After  taking  part  in 
maneuvers  off  Lahaina  Roads,  Robert  Smith  departed  Pearl 
Harbor  1 July  for  Pago  Pago,  Samoa;  Melbourne,  Australia; 
Lyttleton  and  Wellington,  New  Zealand;  and  Tutuila,  Samoa, 
returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  18  September. 

Back  at  San  Diego  26  September  1925,  Robert  Smith  re- 
sumed her  schedule  of  duties  as  a unit  assigned  to  the  De- 
stroyer Force,  Pacific  Fleet.  She  transited  the  Panama  Canal 
in  April  1927,  steaming  north  to  Tompkinsville,  N.Y.,  before 
returning  south  to  operate  in  Panamanian  waters  during  July. 
Robert  Smith  cruised  along  the  southern  California  coast  sub- 
sequently into  1928,  deploying  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in 
May  1928  and  again  in  July.  Operating  into  1929  in  Mexican 
and  Californian  waters,  Robert  Smith  returned  to  San  Diego 
28  August  1929  for  inactivation. 

Decommissioned  1 March  1930  at  San  Diego,  Robert  Smith 
was  towed  to  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  4 April  1930.  Struck 
from  the  Navy  list  12  July  1930  and  dismantled,  Robert  Smith’s 
materials  were  sold  10  June  1931  for  scrapping  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  London  Treaty  for  the  limitation 
and  reduction  of  naval  armament. 


Roberts 

Arthur  John  Roberts,  Jr.,  born  14  January  1920  in  Chicago, 
111.,  was  commissioned  ensign  in  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  20 
July  1942  and,  after  instruction  at  the  Midshipmen’s  School, 
Northwestern  University,  he  was  assigned  to  Pensacola  (CA- 
24)  then  operating  in  the  Solomons.  Ensign  Roberts  was  killed 
in  the  Battle  of  Tassafaronga,  Guadalcanal,  30  November- 
1 December  1942. 

(DE-749:  dp.  1,240;  1.  306';  b.  36'  7J4";  dr.  11'8";  s.  21  k.; 
cpl.  216;  a.  3 3",  2 40mm.,  10  20mm.,  2 dct.,  8 dcp., 

1 dcp.  (h.h.),  3 21"  tt.;  cl.  Cannon) 

Roberts  (DE-749)  was  laid  down  11  February  1943  by  the 
Western  Pipe  & Steel  Co.,  San  Pedro,  Calif.;  launched  14 
November  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Ruth  Marohn;  and  com- 
missioned 2 September  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  Robert  M.  Catha- 
rine, Jr.,  USNR,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  southern  California,  Roberts  sailed 
for  Pearl  Harbor  on  30  November.  On  her  arrival  10  December, 
she  joined  a hunter-killer  (HUK)  group  operating  with  Cor- 
regidor  (CVE-58) ; and,  for  the  next  3 weeks,  patrolled  to  the 
north  and  east  of  Hawaii.  During  January  and  early  February 
1945,  her  group  operated  to  the  west,  primarily  in  the  Marsh- 
alls, then  returned  to  Pearl  Harbo-.  From  1 to  18  March,  the 
group  searched,  unsuccessfully,  between  Johnston  Island  and 
Kwajalein  for  an  overdue  Army  Air  Corps  transport  carrying 
Lt.  Gen.  M.  F.  Harmon,  USA.  Toward  the  end  of  the  month 
the  ships  replenished  at  Majuro,  then  resumed  HUK  opera- 
tions, this  time  in  the  Marshalls. 

Detached  at  the  end  of  April,  Roberts  proceeded  to  Ulithi, 
whence  she  departed  12  May  for  Okinawa.  Screening  Nehenta 
Bay  (CVE-74)  en  route,  she  arrived  at  midmonth.  On  the 
16th  she  joined  Natoma  Bay  (CVE-62)  and  screened  her  until 
the  31st.  On  the  31st  she  escorted  Gilbert  Islands  (CVE-107), 
then,  on  1 June,  departed  the  Ryukyus  to  escort  Makin  Island 
(CVE-93)  to  Guam. 

Roberts  arrived  at  Guam  on  the  5th,  steamed  to  Eniwetok, 
and,  on  the  27th,  resumed  HUK  operations  with  Kasaan  Bay 
(CVE-69).  Into  July  the  group  patrolled  the  shipping  lanes 
of  Micronesia,  then,  toward  the  end  of  the  month,  shifted  to 
the  Philippine  Sea. 

In  early  August  Roberts  returned  to  Guam  for  repairs.  On 
the  15th,  hostilities  ceased  and  Roberts  was  assigned  to  duty 
in  the  western  Pacific. 

During  September,  she  escorted  landing  craft  of  the  5th 
Fleet’s  amphibious  force  from  Saipan  to  Nagasaki;  then,  in 
October,  screened  transports  from  Luzon  to  Sasebo.  On  18 
October,  she  departed  Japan  for  the  United  States. 

The  destroyer  escort  arrived  at  San  Diego  10  November, 
then  continued  on  to  the  Atlantic  coast  for  preinactivation 
overhaul.  In  January  1946  she  moved  from  Norfolk  to  Green 
Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  where  she  joined  other  ships  waiting  to 
berth  with  the  “mothball  fleet.”  In  January  1947,  however, 
she  was  ordered  to  the  5th  Naval  District  for  reserve  training 
duty. 

On  2 March  Roberts  arrived  at  Norfolk  and  on  the  3d,  she 
was  decommissioned  and  placed  “in  service,  in  reserve.” 
For  the  remainder  of  the  decade  she  served  in  that  Capacity 
and  conducted  reserve  training  cruises  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  in  the  Caribbean. 

In  June  1950,  war  broke  out  in  Korea.  On  13  August,  Roberts 
was  recommissioned,  in  reserve,  and  1 December  she  was 
placed  in  commission,  active.  Continuing  her  training  duties, 
she  expanded  her  operations,  including  fleet  maneuvers  on  a 
large  scale,  in  her  cruises.  In  June  1952  she  extended  her 
training  cruises  to  the  Mediterranean,  and,  in  1953,  she  par- 
ticipated in  NATO  exercises.  In  the  summer  of  1954,  an  ex- 
tended cruise  took  her  to  South  American  ports,  while  her 
2-week  cruises  ranged  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Florida,  and  in  the 
Caribbean. 

Until  October  1961,  Roberts  continued  her  reserve  training 
duty.  Then,  with  the  Berlin  Crisis,  the  Selected  Reserve  was 
called  to  active  duty  and  Roberts  was  assigned  to  the  newly 
formed  escort  squadron  CortRon  12,  based  at  Norfolk.  On 
1 August  1962,  after  the  release  of  her  reserve  crew,  she  re- 
turned to  Reserve  Destroyer  Squadron  34  and  resumed  Naval 
Reserve  training. 

Decommissioned  and  placed  in  service  once  again  on  1 Oc- 
tober 1964,  Roberts  contined  her  reserve  training  work,  limiting 
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her  cruises  to  weekends  and  2 weeks,  until  she  was  placed  out 
of  service  on  21  September  1968.  Her  name  was  struck  from 
the  Navy  list  2 days  later. 

Roberts  earned  one  battle  star  during  World  War  II. 

Robin 

A North  American  thrush  with  a red  breast. 

I 

(Minesweeper  No.  3:  dp.  1,009  (f.);  1.  187'10";  b.  35'6"; 
dr.  10'4";  s.  14  k.;  cpl.  78;  a.  2 3";  cl.  Lapwing) 

The  first  Robin  (minesweeper  No.  3)  was  laid  down  4 March 
1918  bv  the  Todd  Shipyard  Corp.,  New  York;  launched 
17  June  1918;  sponsored  by  Miss  Bessie  Veronica  Callaghan; 
and  commissioned  29  August  1918,  Lt.  (jg.)  Lewis  H.  Cutting 
in  command. 

Commissioned  at  New  York,  Robin  operated  in  the  area, 
with  one  run  to  Hampton  Roads,  until  23  February  1919.  By 
that  time  the  necessity  of  improving  sweeping  methods  to 
expedite  the  clearing  of  the  North  Sea  Mine  Barrage  had  be- 
come very  apparent.  Robin,  with  two  other  minesweepers, 
tested  the  feasibility  of  using  sweeps  of  greater  breadth  than 
500-600  yards.  The  tests  were  conducted  off  Newport  in  late 
February  and  early  March. 

In  mid-March,  Robin  proceeded  to  Boston.  On  6 April,  she 
got  underway  for  Scotland.  On  the  20th,  she  arrived  at  Inver- 
ness and  joined  the  North  Sea  Mining  Detachment.  Based  at 
Kirkwall,  she  participated  in  the  seven  operations  conducted 
to  clear  the  barrage  of  its  more  than  70,000  mines  between  the 
Orkneys  and  Norway. 

With  the  conclusion  of  the  final  sweep,  19  September,  Robin 
returned  to  Kirkwall  for  a brief  rest  after  the  difficult  assign- 
ment, made  more  hazardous  by  the  strong  winds,  rough  seas, 
and  poor  visibility  of  the  North  Sea.  She  departed  Scotland 
1 October  and  arrived  at  New  York  19  November. 

Designated  AM-3,  17  July  1920,  she  operated  along  the 
east  coast  for  the  next  1 1 years,  with  winter  deployments  to 
the  Caribbean.  After  winter  maneuvers  in  1932,  she  continued 
on  to  the  west  coast  and  from  her  arrival,  6 March,  until  9 
April  1934  she  operated  in  the  San  Pedro-San  Diego  area. 
During  the  summer,  1934,  she  returned  to  Norfolk,  but  by  the 
end  of  November  was  back  at  San  Diego.  She  remained  on  the 
west  coast,  ranging  from  Mexico  to  Alaska  and  as  far  west  as 
Hawaii,  for  the  remainder  of  the  decade. 

On  7 December  1941  Robin  was  en  route  to  Hawaii  from 
Johnston  Island.  She  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  the  10th 
and  until  the  end  of  February  1942  served  as  a salvage  and 
minesweeping  vessel.  In  February,  she  shifted  to  small  craft 
and  target  towing,  torpedo  retrieving,  and  passenger  and  cargo 
transportation  duties.  On  1 June  1942,  she  was  officially  re- 
designated AT-140. 

In  June  1943,  after  an  extensive  overhaul,  she  joined  a con- 
voy for  Samoa.  She  arrived  on  the  10th  and  reported  for  duty 
as  station  vessel,  Naval  Station,  Tutuila.  Reclassified  ATO- 
140  on  13  April  1944,  she  operated  out  of  Tutuila  until  1945 
on  towing  and  salvage  assignments  which  took  her  to  the 
Ellice  and  Fiji  Islands  as  well  as  among  the  Samoan  group. 
Then,  from  January  to  March  1945,  she  operated  among  the 
Marshalls  and  Gilberts. 

On  21  March,  Robin  departed  Majuro  for  the  United  States. 
She  arrived  at  San  Diego  21  April  and  two  days  later  shifted 
to  Long  Beach  for  overhaul.  Still  in  the  shipyard  at  the  end 
of  the  war,  she  was  designated  for  disposal.  She  was  decom- 
missioned 9 November  and  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  the 


(YMS-311 : dp.  380  (f.);  1.  136';  b.  24'6";  dr.  10';  s.  13  k.; 
cpl.  29;  a.  1 40mm.,  2 20mm.,  2 dct.,  2 dcp.;  cl.  YMS-135 ) 

The  second  Robin  was  laid  down  as  YMS-311  on  7 May 
1943  by  Henry  B.  Nevins,  Inc.,  City  Island,  N.Y.;  launched 
6 October  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  John  W.  Bradbury;  and 
commissioned  on  6 November  1943,  Lt.  (jg.)  Hamilton  Young, 
USNR,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  YMS-311  headed 
south  and  on  23  December  reported  for  duty  to  Commander, 
Caribbean  Sea  Frontier.  From  January  to  mid-May  1944,  she 


served  in  the  Curacao-Aruba  area,  escorting  freighters  and 
oilers  to  and  from  convoy  rendezvous  points.  Then  ordered  to 
the  Pacific,  the  YMS  proceeded  to  Panama,  thence  continued 
on  to  California  and  Hawaii.  Arriving  at  Pearl  Harbor  at  the 
end  of  July,  she  underwent  further  training  in  August,  then 
steamed  west  to  the  Admiralties. 

On  11  October,  YMS-311  departed  Seeadler  Harbor  in 
TU  79.12.1.  Seven  days  later,  she  arrived  at  the  entrance  to 
Leyte  Gulf  and  began  sweeping  operations  to  clear  the  way  for 
the  invasion  force  which  followed.  Through  the  19th,  despite 
Japanese  aerial  resistance,  she  continued  to  sweep  in  Leyte 
Gulf;  then,  on  the  20th,  joined  LST  group  Baker  on  the  de- 
parture line  off  Blue  Beach  2-Orange  Beach  1 and  assumed 
duty  as  control  ship. 

YMS-311  remained  off  that  assault  area  north  of  Dulag 
until  the  24th  when  she  got  underway  to  return  to  New  Guinea 
and  the  Admiralties.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  she  again  de- 
parted Seeadler  Harbor  for  the  Philippines  and  another 
amphibiou  landing.  On  9 January  1945,  assigned  to  TG  79.9, 
she  repeated  her  control  ship  role  as  Army  troops  were  landed 
on  Luzon  near  the  town  of  Lingayen. 

Through  the  month  and  into  February,  the  YMS  continued 
to  support  operations  in  the  Philippines.'  In  March,  she  moved 
to  Ulithi,  whence  she  departed  on  the  19th  to  participate  in  Op- 
eration “Iceberg”,  the  invasion  of  the  Ryukyus.  On  25  March, 
she  arrived  off  Kerama  Retto  and  began  sweeping  operations. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  month,  she  swept  off  the  Hagushi 
beaches,  then  retired  to  Kerama  Retto  on  1 April  as  troops 
were  landed  on  those  beaches.  Replenished,  she  resumed 
sweeping  on  the  2d,  and  by  the  6th  had  cleared  areas  off  Keise 
Shima  and  Ie  Shima.  On  the  morning  of  the  6th,  a flight  of 
35  enemy  planes  attacked  her  formation.  Three  of  the  Vais 
chose  her  as  their  target;  two  others  chose  a nearby  ship. 

YMS-311  took  the  five  under  fire  and  splashed  three.  One 
penetrated  the  AA  defenses,  hit  the  minesweeper  on  the  fore- 
castle deck,  then  skidded  across  the  bow  and  plunged  into  the 
water  off  the  portside,  killing  one  and  wounding  two  of  the 
YMS’s  crew  en  route. 

YMS-311  retired  to  Kerama  Retto.  After  temporary  re- 
pairs she  swept  that  anchorage  area  until  the  11th,  then  sailed 
for  Saipan  to  complete  her  repairs. 

On  26  May  YMS-311  returned  to  Okinawa  and  into  June 
swept  the  channels  between  Okinawa  and  Kerama  Retto. 
From  the  13th  to  the  23d,  she  swept  off  Saki  Shima,  then  re- 
turned to  Kerama  Retto.  In  July  she  shifted  to  Buckner  Bay, 
operated  in  that  area,  with  occasional  runs  to  Kerama  Retto, 
into  August,  and  on  the  6th  of  that  month  departed  the  Ryuk- 
yus for  the  Philippines.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  she  returned 
to  Buckner  Bay  and  in  September  moved  north  to  the  Japa- 
nese home  islands  for  postwar  sweeping  operations,  which  con- 
tinued well  into  December.  On  28  December  she  departed 
Sasebo  for  the  Marianas,  whence  she  continued  on  across  the 
Pacific  to  Hawaii  and  California. 

At  the  end  of  May  1946,  YMS-311,  reassigned  to  the  At- 
lantic Fleet,  transited  the  Panama  Canal  and  proceeded  to 
Philadelphia  and  New  York.  Decommissioned  on  31  July, 
she  was  subsequently  placed  in  service  as  a Naval  Reserve 
training  ship  at  Tompkinsville,  N.Y.  On  1 September  1947, 
YMS-311  was  named  Robin  and  redesignated  AMS-53. 

Through  the  end  of  the  decade  and  into  the  1950’s,  Robin 
continued  to  serve  reservists  in  the  3d  Naval  District.  In 
February  1952,  she  was  recommissioned  and  transferred  back 
to  the  active  fleet.  Assigned  initially  to  the  5th  Naval  District, 
she  was  homeported  at  Charleston  in  June  1953  as  a unit  of 
Mine  Squadron  4,  Mine  Division  42,  operated  from  there  until 
February  1954.  She  then  moved  back  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
area  for  overhaul  and  duty  with  the  Mine  Warfare  School  at 
Yorktown.  In  January  1955,  Charleston  again  became  her 
homeport  and  for  the  next  2 years  Robin  resumed  operations 
which  ranged  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  Caribbean. 

Redesignated  MSC(0)-53  on  7 February  1955,  Robin 
operated  from  Panama  City,  Fla.,  from  April  to  October  1957. 
On  the  28th  of  the  latter  month,  she  sailed  for  the  west  coast 
to  return  to  Naval  Reserve  training  duty.  She  arrived  at 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  on  7 December  and  on  the  13th  she  was  de- 
commissioned and  placed  in  service  as  a training  ship  for  the 
13th  Naval  District.  She  remained  on  that  duty  until  placed 
out  of  service  in  the  summer  of  1961.  Her  name  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  on  1 August  1961. 
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USS  Robin  (MSCO-53)  off  Panama  City,  Florida,  in  the  late  spring  of  1957. 


YMS-311  earned  five  battle  stars  for  her  World  War  II 
service. 

Robin  Hood 

(Ship:  t.  395) 

Robin  Hood  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  at  Mystic,  Conn., 
on  20  October  1861  for  use  in  the  “Stone  Fleet.”  Heavily 
loaded  with  rocks,  she  was  sunk  in  the  main  channel  of 
Charleston,  S.C.,  in  December  1861. 

Robinson 

Isaiah  Robinson,  probably  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was  a 
member  of  the  Philadelphia  Ship  Masters’  Association  and 
served  as  lieutenant  in  Hornet  with  Joshua  Barney.  He  later 
commanded  the  10-gun  Continental  sloop-of-war  Sachem, 
fitted  out  by  the  Marine  Committee  shortly  after  Admiral 
Hopkins’  Fleet  sailed  for  New  Providence  in  1776,  and  cap- 
tured a six-gun  British  letter  of  marque  off  the  Virginia  Capes. 
Appointed  captain  in  the  Continental  Navy  on  10  October 
1776,  he  assumed  command  of  the  14-gun  brig  Andrew  Doria. 
One  of  the  more  important  smaller  vessels  of  the  Continental 
Navy,  the  brig  sailed  under  orders  of  the  Secret  Committee, 
dated  17  October  1776,  for  the  Dutch  island  of  St.  Eustatius 
to  take  on  a cargo  of  military  stores.  Upon  the  return  voyage  in 


late  November,  he  captured  the  British  12-gun  sloop-of-war 
Racehorse  after  a 2-hour  engagement  near  Puerto  Rico. 

The  following  year,  Captain  Robinson  cruised  against 
enemy  shipping  off  Cape  May,  but  was  finally  blockaded  in 
the  Delaware  River.  During  the  defense  of  Philadelphia,  and 
following  the  destruction  of  Fort  Mifflin  on  15  November  1777, 
he  was  forced  to  burn  Andrew  Doria  to  prevent  her  from  falling 
into  enemy  hands.  He  commanded  the  12-gun  Pennsylvania 
privateer  Pomona  in  1779  and  succeeded  in  taking  several 
British  privateers.  The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown,  but  his 
will,  dated  12  August  1777,  was  probated  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia on  25  September  1781. 

I 

(DD-88:  dp.  1,220;  1.  314'4”;  b.  30'6”;  dr.  8'6”;  s.  35  k.; 
cpl.  140;  a.  4 4”,  2 1-pdrs.,  12  21”  tt.;  cl.  Wickes ) 

The  first  Robinson  (DD-88)  was  laid  down  31  October  1917 
by  the  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  launched  28 
March  1918;  sponsored  by  Miss  Evelyn  Tingey  Selfridge;  and 
commissioned  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  19  October  1918, 
Comdr.  George  Wirth  Simpson  in  command. 

Robinson  cleared  San  Francisco  Bay  24  October  1918  for 
the  east  coast  of  the  United  States.  Transiting  the  Panama 
Canal  3 November  1918,  she  set  course  by  way  of  Guantanamo 
Bay  for  Norfolk  where  she  arrived  on  8 November. 

On  10  January  1919  Robinson  put  to  sea  from  Norfolk  to 
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conduct  winter  training  out  of  Guantanamo  Bay,  which  ended 
at  New  York  Harbor  14  April  1919.  She  then  prepared  for  life- 
guard duty  supporting  the  first  transatlantic  flight  from 
America  to  Europe  to  be  attempted  by  Navy  Seaplane  Divi- 
sion Number  1. 

Robinson  got  underway  from  Norfolk  on  30  April,  arrived  at 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  4 May  1919,  and  stood  out  toward  the 
entrance  of  the  harbor  on  the  afternoon  of  8 May.  At  7 : 44  p.m., 
she  sighted  the  first  of  the  Navy  seaplanes,  the  NC-3,  approach 
the  harbor  on  the  first  leg  of  the  transatlantic  flight.  Two  days 
later  Robinson  took  station  at  sea  to  assist  in  guarding  the 
flight  of  the  two  seaplanes  to  Trepassey  Bay,  Newfoundland, 
then  returned  to  Halifax  11  May  and  got  underway  on  the 
14th  to  act  as  plane  guard  for  seaplane  NC-4  which  had  been 
delayed  by  repairs  at  Chatham,  Mass.,  and  passed  overhead 
at  4:45  p.m.,  on  15  May,  to  join  the  other  two  seaplanes  at 
Trepassey  Bay. 

After  NC-4  faded  from  view,  Robinson  set  course  for  station 
on  the  Azores  route  to  be  followed  by  the  seaplanes  from  Tre- 
passey Bay,  16  May  1919.  These  seaplanes  would  be  guided  on 
their  1,380-mile  flight  to  the  Azores,  by  Robinson  and  other 
destroyers  who  poured  smoke  from  their  funnels  in  daylight 
and  fired  starshells  or  turned  on  searchlights  during  the  night. 
The  first  seaplane  passed  Robinson  abeam  an  hour  before 
midnight  of  16  May  1919,  and  the  two  others  also  passed 
within  the  next  20  minutes. 

The  NC-4  covered  the  flight  in  15  hours  and  13  minutes, 
setting  down  at  Horta,  the  emergency  stop  in  the  Azores 
Islands.  This  seaplane  had  found  its  way  above  the  dense  fog 
which  completely  blinded  the  pilots  of  the  others.  An  hour 
before  the  NC-4  landed,  the  NC-1  was  forced  to  the  water 
about  45  miles  off  Flores  Island  and  the  NC-3  had  also 
descended  about  35  miles  from  Fayal.  The  NC-1  sank  in  the 
heavy  seas  and  Robinson  joined  in  the  search  for  the  NC-3 
which  refused  all  assistance  and  finally  taxied  to  Ponta  Del- 
gada  under  its  own  power. 

Robinson  anchored  at  Horta,  Fayal  Island,  the  afternoon  of 
19  May  and  stood  out  of  the  harbor  the  next  morning  to 
transport  newspaper  reports  to  Ponta  Delgada  where  she  ar- 
rived that  afternoon.  On  25  May  1919,  she  was  en  route  to 
Station  Number  Seven  (38°-10'  North;  17°-40'  East)  to  cover 
the  fourth  leg  of  the  transoceanic  flight  of  the  lone  NC-4. 
She  sighted  the  seaplane  at  1:30  on  the  afternoon  of  26  May 
and  the  NC-4  faded  from  view  on  its  way  to  a royal  welcome 
bv  the  Portuguese  at  Lisbon  on  25  May  and  at  Plymouth, 
England,  on  the  31st,  terminating  the  historic  4,500-mile 
flight. 

Robinson  returned  to  Ponta  Delgada  on  28  May  1919  and 
put  to  sea  on  2 June  to  arrive  at  Newport  on  the  8th.  She 
underwent  overhaul  in  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  and  conducted 
operations  in  local  areas  of  Newport  until  her  arrival  at  New 
York  on  30  September  1919.  She  joined  five  other  destroyers 
off  Sandy  Hook  on  the  afternoon  of  1 October,  then  made 
rendezvous  off  Fire  Island  with  the  transport  George  Washing- 
ton to  act  as  honor  escort  for  the  King  of  Belgium.  She  cleared 
port  on  6 October  for  operations  off  Key  West  and  Pensacola, 
Fla.,  visiting  Beaufort,  S.C.,  on  her  return  voyage  to  New 
York  where  she  arrived  5 November  1919. 

On  22  November  1919,  Robinson  stood  out  of  New  York 
Harbor,  leading  the  second  section  of  the  honor  detachment 
on  the  port  quarter  of  HMS  Renown,  flying  the  standard  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  company  with  HMS  Constance.  She 
was  relieved  of  her  royal  escort  duty  off  Nantucket  Shoals 
and  returned  to  New  York  on  25  November.  After  a visit  to 
Savannah,  and  voyage  repairs  in  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard, 
she  cleared  Boston  Harbor  on  14  January  1920  for  fleet 
maneuvers  off  Guantanamo  Bay  and  near  the  Panama  Canal. 
She  returned  to  New  York  on  1 May  1920  and  entered  the 
Portsmouth  Navy  Yard  on  25  May  1920  for  a year  of  in- 
activity. She  shifted  from  the  yard  to  Newport  on  25  May 
1921  for  local  operations  until  10  October,  then  visited  New 
York  before  her  arrival  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  on  19  November 
1921.  After  several  months  in  local  waters  off  Charleston,  she 
entered  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  where  she  decommis- 
sioned 3 August  1922. 

Robinson  remained  inactive  until  23  August  1940  when  she 
recommissioned  for  transfer  to  the  British  Government  under 
terms  of  the  destroyers-in-exchange-for-bases  agreement.  The 
transfer  was  effected  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  on  26  November 


1940  when  Robinson  was  renamed  HMS  Newmarket  and  taken 
over  by  a care  and  maintenance  party  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Navy.  She  was  commissioned  in  the  British  Navy  by  a Royal 
Navy  crew  on  5 December  1940,  and  struck  from  the  U.S. 
Navy  list  8 January  1941. 

Newmarket  departed  Halifax  on  15  January  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  calling  at  St.  John’s  and  arriving  at  Belfast  on  the 
26th  and  at  Plymouth,  England,  on  the  30th. 

After  a short  refit  in  the  Humber,  she  began  convoy  escort 
work  in  the  Western  Approaches  Command  and  on  2 June 
1941,  was  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  an  aircraft  in  the  north- 
western approaches.  Later  that  month  she  proceeded  to 
Sheerness,  and  w’as  in  dockyard  hands  until  November  when 
she  joined  the  8th  Escort  Group,  at  Londonderry. 

On  3 January  1942,  Newmarket  had  to  leave  Convoy  H.X. 
166  because  of  boiler  trouble,  and  proceeded  to  Lough  Foyle. 
On  the  30th  she  arrived  at  Liverpool,  and  wras  under  refit 
until  the  end  of  March. 

In  April  1942,  she  escorted  the  Russian  convoy  P.Q.  14, 
but,  a month  later,  was  allocated  for  duty  as  an  aircraft 
target  ship  in  the  Firth  of  Forth.  She  refitted  at  Leith  between 
December  1942  and  February  1943,  and  later  in  the  year,  re- 
fitted again  at  Rosyth,  Scotland.  In  September  1943,  New- 
market was  reduced  to  care  and  maintenance  status  at  Rosyth, 
but  resumed  duty  as  an  aircraft  target  ship  from  the  spring  of 
1944,  until  after  the  end  of  the  war  in  Europe.  She  was  scrapped 
at  Llanelly  in  September  1945. 

II 

(DD-562:  dp.  2,700;  1.  376'6";  b.  39'4";  dr.  13';  s.  35  k.; 

cpl.  273;  a.  5 5",  10  40mm.,  7 20mm.,  10  21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  cl. 

Fletcher) 

The  second  Robinson  on  (DD-562)  was  laid  down  on  12 
August  1942  by  the  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
Seattle,  Wash.;  launched  28  August  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Howard  M.  Sayers;  and  commissioned  31  January  1944, 
Comdr.  Elonzo  B.  Grantham,  Jr.,  in  command. 

After  shakedown  out  of  San  Diego,  Robinson,  departed 
Seattle  12  April  for  Hawaii.  Arriving  at  Pearl  Harbor  21  April 
she  trained  until  getting  underway  on  29  May  with  TF  52, 
headed  for  Eniwetok  and  the  Marianas. 

On  the  morning  of  15  June,  Robinson  opened  fire  on  Saipan, 
and  her  first  salvo  set  off  a large  explosion,  followed  by  an  oil 
fire.  She  then  silenced  four  enemy  batteries  which  had  been 
firing  on  Marines  on  the  southernmost  landing  beaches, 
“Beach  Yellow  One.”  She  then  scored  a direct  hit  on  an 
enemy  pillbox  on  Tinian.  The  destroyer  joined  the  screen  of 
battleship,  Tennessee,  at  nightfall  and  in  2 hours  fought  off 
five  enemy  aircraft.  She  then  teamed  with  destroyers  Thomas 
O.  Set  fridge  and  Albert  W.  Grant  in  the  screen  of  cruiser 
Birmingham  off  the  western  coast  of  Tinian,  delivering  har- 
assing fire  throughout  the  night. 

At  daybreak  16  June,  Robinson  resumed  fire  support  to  the 
Marines  on  the  southernmost  invasion  beaches  of  Saipan. 
During  the  morning,  she  silenced  all  but  one  stubborn  gun  of 
an  enemy  artillery  emplacement  and  her  fire  assisted  in 
turning  back  enemy  tanks.  Toward  noon,  she  began  safe- 
guarding the  transports  off  Saipan.  At  nightfall,  she  turned  to 
call-fire  duty  off  “Beach  Green  One.”  Throughout  the  night 
of  16  June  and  into  the  morning  of  the  of  the  17th,  Robinson 
illuminated  and  fired  upon  counterattacking  Japanese  tank 
divisions  twice  driving  them  back  from  the  beachhead.  That 
afternoon,  she  took  fire  support  station,  then  spent  the  night 
and  the  next  5 days,  protecting  troop  transports  off  Saipan. 

Retiring  to  Eniwetok  with  empty  transports  26  June,  she 
returned  to  Saipan  on  6 July  in  the  escort  screen  of  a rein- 
forcement convoy. 

Robinson  took  antisubmarine  patrol  station  northwest  of 
Saipan  that  day  and  closed  the  shore  at  night  to  provide 
illumination  fire  and  send  salvos  into  enemy  troops  east  of 
Marpi  Point.  She  shifted  her  fire  to  the  west  to  Tanapag 
Harbor  the  following  morning  and  during  the  afternoon, 
rescued  17  Marines  from  a reef  north  of  the  harbor  where  they 
had  been  isolated  by  one  of  the  biggest  banzai  attacks  of  the 
war. 

Robinson  served  on  antisubmarine  patrol  off  Saipan,  in  the 
ocean  area  northwest  of  Maniagassa  Island,  until  20  July, 
then  got  underway  with  Overton  to  escort  11  LCT’s  which 
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arrived  off  Guam  the  next  morning.  She  resumed  fire  support 
off  Saipan  that  evening.  On  22  July  Robinson  shifted  her  fire 
to  Tinian,  hitting  caves  where  the  enemy  had  dug  in.  She 
bombarded  the  western  shore  of  Tinian  25  and  26  July;  and, 
after  gunfire  support  on  the  29th,  she  guarded  the  minesweep- 
ers in  Asiga  Bay. 

Departing  Tinian  on  31  July,  she  escorted  the  attack  cargo 
ship,  Tryon  to  Eniwetok;  then  steamed  independently  to 
Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  where  she  arrived  9 August. 

Robinson  cleared  Noumea  on  22  August  and  touched  at 
Espiritu  Santo,  New  Hebrides  Islands,  to  rejoin  other  ships  of 
her  division,  then  arrived  at  Purvis  Bay  of  Florida,  Solomon 
Islands  on  the  26th.  She  stood  out  from  Purvis  Bay  on  6 
September,  with  Rear  Admiral  Oldendorf’s  bombardment 
group,  and  arrived  off  Peleliu  Islands,  on  the  morning  of  the 
12th  for  pre-invasion  bombardment.  Robinson  wiped  out 
enemy  machinegun  emplacements  and  tumbled  snipers  out  of 
trees  as  she  blasted  enemy  troop  concentrations  near  “White” 
and  “Orange”  beaches.  At  various  times,  she  assisted  in 
screening  cruisers  Louisville  and  Portland,  and  battleships 
Idaho  and  Mississippi.  She  also  raked  the  beach  area  during 
the  daylight  hours  to  cover  underwater  demolition  teams,  and 
she  carried  out  call  fire  missions  on  enemy  troops  and  gun 
batteries.  On  22  September,  she  knocked  out  all  guns,  in  her 
area  and  disabled  two  groups  of  enemy  tanks.  She  continued 
to  hit  emplacements,  troop  areas  and  supply  dumps  until  the 
early  morning  of  24  September  1944  when  she  teamed  with 
Heywood  L.  Edwards  in  destroying  enemy  barges  attempting 
to  land  troops  and  supplies  on  the  north  shore.  That  evening 
she  screened  cruiser  Louisville  to  Kossol  Passage.  She  spent 
the  night  of  26  September  providing  illumination  and  har- 
assing fire  on  the  north  end  of  Angaur  Island.  She  gave  the 
same  treatment  to  Ngesebus  Island  the  next  night  and  bom- 
barded the  beaches  south  of  Ngesebus  airfields  during  the  day 
of  the  28th.  She  spent  the  night  of  28-29  September  delivering 
night  illumination  fire  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Angaur 
and  entered  Seeadler  Harbor,  Manus,  Admiralty  Islands, 
1 October. 

Robinson  cleared  Seeadler  Harbor  on  the  12th,  and  headed 
for  the  Philippine  Islands.  On  17  October  1944,  she  joined  the 
Dinagat  Attack  Group.  With  light  cruisers  Denver  and  Colum- 
bia, and  three  other  destroyers,  Robinson  supported  the 
Dinagat  Attack  Group  and  set  course  for  Dinagat  and  the 
three  smaller  islands,  Calicoan,  Suluan,  and  Homonhon,  which 
divided  the  two  entrances  to  Leyte  Gulf  and  were  suspected 
of  harboring  enemy  search  radar.  To  put  these  enemy  warning 
stations  out  of  action,  the  attack  group  arrived  off  the  islands 
at  daybreak  of  17  October.  Cruiser  Denver  had  the  honor  of 
firing  the  opening  gun  for  the  liberation  of  Leyte  at  0800  and 
Company  D of  the  6th  Rangers  was  landed  on  Suluan  Island 
some  20  minutes  later — the  first  Americans  to  “return”  to 
the  Philippines.  Robinson  escorted  the  Ranger  unit  to  Dinagat 
Island  where  they  made  an  unopposed  landing.  She  then 
covered  minesweepers  in  Leyte  Gulf  until  their  retirement  on 
the  morning  of  19  October.  Her  guns  raked  the  invasion 
beaches  ahead  of  the  troops  landing  on  Leyte,  20  October 
1944,  and  she  delivered  illumination  fire  over  the  eastern 
shore  of  Leyte  throughout  the  night.  On  22  October,  she 
rescued  a downed  American  fighter  pilot.  On  24  October 
Robinson  destroyed  enemy  installations  on  the  slope  of  Cat- 
mon  Hill,  Leyte. 

At  1710  on  24  October,  Robinson  was  relieved  from  fire 
support  duties  and  joined  a screen  for  five  cruisers  on  the  left 
flank  of  the  northern  entrance  to  Surigao  Strait.  The  destroy- 
ers were  divided  into  three  attack  sections  and  severely  mauled 
the  attacking  Japanese.  By  early  morning  25  October,  the 
enemy  was  limping  off  in  retreat,  having  lost  two  battleships, 
two  destroyers  and  a cruiser.  Robinson  made  rendezvous  with 
the  destroyers  of  section  3 to  the  north  of  Hibuson  Island 
after  her  torpedo  attack,  and  vainly  attempted  to  rescue  the 
many  Japanese  survivors  who  refused  all  efforts  to  save  them. 
At  0758,  25  October,  Robinson  joined  other  destroyers  and 
cruisers  in  anticipation  of  meeting  enemy  surface  and  air 
units  retiring  from  the  fierce  action  with  the  escort  carriers 
off  the  east  coast  of  Samar.  She  cruised  east  of  Leyte  until 
29  October  to  cover  shipping  in  and  near  Leyte  Gulf.  She 
assisted  in  fighting  off  enemy  air  raids  and  escorted  the  bomb- 
damaged  Killen  to  her  anchorage  in  San  Pedro  Bay  on  1 
November.  She  was  temporarily  detached  from  the  task  group 


on  4 November  for  picket  duty  in  Surigao  Strait  and  rejoined 
the  bombardment  group  on  13  November  as  it  set  course  for 
Manus.  She  teamed  with  Bryant  to  shoot  down  an  enemy 
plane  which  approached  the  formation  on  the  16th,  and  en- 
tered Seeadler  Harbor  on  the  21st. 

Robinson  stood  out  of  Seeadler  Harbor  on  28  November  for 
Leyte  Gulf  where  on  1 December  she  was  detached  from 
Destroyer  Division  112  of  Squadron  56  and  reported  to 
Destroyer  Squadron  22  for  duty.  The  next  day  she  got  under- 
way in  the  screen  of  battleships  and  cruisers  for  Kossol 
Passage,  where  she  teamed  with  14  other  destroyers  in  the 
screen  of  six  escort  carriers,  seven  cruisers,  and  three  battle- 
ships, acting  as  distant  cover  for  troop  convoys  bound  for  the 
assault  on  Mindoro,  Philippine  Islands.  She  assisted  in  driving 
off  enemy  aircraft  as  she  guarded  the  escort  carriers  from  13 
to  15  December.  The  troops  hit  the  beach  at  Mindoro  on  the 
15th  and  Robinson  returned  to  Seeadler  Harbor  with  the  task 
group  on  the  23d. 

On  31  December  Robinson  and  the  five  other  destroyers  of 
Destroyer  Squadron  22  sailed  from  Seeadler  Harbor  in  the 
screen  for  Transport  Group  “Able”  of  the  Lingayen  Attack 
Force,  carrying  the  27th  Infantry  Division  for  the  initial 
landings  at  Lingayen  Gulf,  Luzon,  in  the  Philippines.  Robinson 
screened  northwest  of  the  transport  area  on  the  morning  of  9 
January  1945  as  the  first  waves  of  amphibious  assault  troops 
landed.  She  anchored  in  the  transport  area  that  night  and 
survived  a pre-dawn  attack  by  a Japanese  suicide  boat.  The 
underwater  explosions  temporarily  put  her  sonar  equipment 
out  of  commission  but  did  no  other  serious  damage.  At  day- 
break, Robinson’s  gunners  fought  off  a diving  suicide  plane 
and  knocked  it  down  in  a spinning  ball  of  flame.  At  dusk, 
she  opened  fire  on  another  suicide  plane  diving  at  a high- 
speed transport.  That  enemy  missed  its  target  and  crashed 
into  the  sea.  Robinson  returned  to  Leyte  Gulf  with  the  empty 
transports  on  the  15th. 

She  got  underway  from  San  Pedro  Bay  on  18  January  to 
escort  the  attack  transport  Comet  (APA-166)  to  Humboldt 
Bay,  Hollandia,  New  Guinea,  and  returned  on  the  3rd  of 
February  escorting  Wright  (AG-79).  After  installation  of 
fighter-director  radio  equipment,  she  cleared  port  with  Har- 
mon and  Greenwood  in  the  screen  for  amphibious  command 
ship  Blue  Ridge  and  three  transports;  and  headed  for  Lingayen 
Gulf  where  she  performed  patrol  duty.  She  returned  to  San 
Pedro  Bay  with  the  empty  troopship  on  26  February,  and 
sailed  the  next  day  with  Bancroft,  escorting  Rear  Adm.  For- 
rest B.  Royal’s  amphibious  command  ship,  Rocky  Mount, 
which  reached  Mangarin  Bay,  Mindoro,  on  1 March.  That 
same  day,  Robinson  put  to  sea  in  the  screen  for  Task  Group 
78.1.  The  American  ships  arrived  off  the  Zamboanga  Penin- 
sula of  Mindanao  early  in  the  morning  of  10  March,  and 
Robinson  took  station  off  Coldera  Point  as  troops  stormed 
ashore  under  the  cover  of  a rocket  barrage.  During  the  night, 
she  teamed  with  McCalla  for  gunfire  support,  knocking  out 
an  enemy  gun  emplacement  and  hitting  enemy  pillboxes  in- 
land. On  the  16th,  she  bombarded  Isabella,  Basilan  Island, 
creating  a diversion  while  Army  troops  landed  at  Kulibato 
Point  to  the  east.  Assisted  by  spotting  aircraft,  she  shelled  a 
wharf  and  the  area  of  suspected  enemy  undergound  trenches. 
On  the  evening  of  18  March,  she  responded  to  the  request  of 
shore  fire  control  parties  by  blasting  a Japanese  troop  con- 
centration of  about  150  men  in  the  Gumularang  River  Valley 
of  Basilan  Island,  giving  support  to  American  Army  and 
guerilla  troops.  She  anchored  off  the  Santa  Cruz  Bank  from 
20  to  24  March. 

Robinson  joined  Task  Group  78.2  at  Mangarin  Bay  on  10 
April  1945  and  sailed  4 days  later.  She  rescued  two  Marine 
aviators  from  the  sea  on  the  16th.  The  next  day,  the  task 
group  entered  Polloc  Harbor  of  Mindanao  and  Army  troops 
were  landed  for  the  assault  against  the  Malabang-Parang- 
Catobato  area  of  Mindanao.  Robinson  returned  to  Mangarin 
Bay  with  the  empty  shipping  on  24  April  and  sailed  the  next 
day  escorting  a convoy  carrying  reinforcements  to  Polloc 
Harbor.  She  cleared  that  port  on  28  April  escorting  oiler 
Winooski  (AO-38)  via  Tawi  Tawi,  Sulu  Archipelago,  Philip- 
pine Islands,  to  Muara  Batagao,  Tarakan,  Borneo.  She 
reached  her  destination  on  2 May,  the  day  after  the  initial 
assault  on  Tarakan,  and  bombarded  an  enemy-defended  ridge 
north  of  the  airfield  and  a supply  road  junction.  She  got  under- 
way from  Tarakan  Island  on  8 May,  escorting  amphibious 
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ships  to  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  arriving  at  Morotai  2 
days  later. 

On  4 June,  Robinson  sailed  with  Task  Group  78.1  which 
arrived  in  Brunei  Bay,  British  Northwest  Borneo  on  10 
June.  The  landing  was  unopposed  and  Robinson  joined  the 
antisubmarine  screen  for  Nashville  and  Phoenix  en  route  to 
Tawi  Tawi.  She  then  sailed  with  Philip  (DD-498)  and  ar- 
rived at  Morotai,  20  June.  She  again  stood  out  to  sea  on  the 
26th  June  in  the  screen  for  amphibious  ships  which  landed 
troops  on  the  beach  at  Balikpapan,  Borneo,  on  the  morning 
of  1 July  1945.  She  conducted  antisubmarine  and  picket 
patrol  off  Balikpapan  until  15  July  and  returned  to  Morotai 
with  one  echelon  of  the  empty  troopships  on  the  19th.  Three 
days  later  she  teamed  with  Waller  to  escort  small  craft  to 
San  Pedro  Bay,  arriving  on  the  25th. 

Robinson  departed  San  Pedro  Bay  on  5 August  1945,  and 
arrived  at  Ulithi,  7 August  1945.  She  took  radar  picket  station 
some  50  miles  from  Ulithi  from  10  to  13  August.  Three  days 
later  she  sailed  escorting  troopship  Admiral  Benson  (AP-120) 
to  San  Pedro  Bay;  then  continued  on  alone  to  Subic  Bay, 
Luzon,  where  she  arrived  on  the  21st.  On  3 September  she 
put  to  sea  with  the  Yangtze  River  Patrol  Force  under  Rear 
Adm.  C.  Turner  Joy,  but  broke  off  from  the  main  body  to 
head  for  Okinawa  and  arrived  in  Buckner  on  the  morning  of 
5 September.  That  same  day  Captain  Campbell  was  desig- 
nated commander  of  the  newly  organized  Minesweeper  Task 
Group  73.2  with  Robinson  as  flagship.  She  put  to  sea  with  six 
minesweepers  on  the  night  of  5 September;  and,  2 days  later, 
the  task  unit  began  minesweeping  operations  in  the  ap- 
proaches in  the  approaches  to  and  the  entrance  of  the  Yangtze. 
These  lasted  until  December.  On  the  12th  Robinson  sailed 
from  Shanghai  for  the  United  States  and  reached  San  Diego 
on  30  December. 

Robinson,  with  Waller,  Saufley,  Philip,  and  Rcnshaw  was 
assigned  to  the  newly  formed  Destroyer  Division  301  of 
Destroyer  Squadron  30  at  San  Diego.  She  cleared  San  Diego 
on  12  January  1946  and  arrived  at  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  on  the 
26th.  She  cleared  port  on  4 March,  and  entered  the  Charleston 
Navy  Yard  on  the  7th  for  inactivation  overhaul,  and  de- 
commissioned on  12  June  1946. 

Robinson  remained  in  reserve  until  recommissioned  at  the 
Charleston  Naval  Shipyard  on  3 August  1951.  She  was  as- 
signed to  Destroyer  Division  321  and  on  9 September  became 
the  flagship  of  Destroyer  Squadron  32.  After  sea  trials  off 
Charleston,  she  arrived  at  Norfolk  on  2 December  for  shake- 
down  training  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  off  the  Virginia 
Capes.  She  got  underway  from  Norfolk  on  10  January  1952 
for  maneuvers  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  returned  on  6 March 
for  squadron  tactics  and  plane  guard  exercises  with  Saipan 
(CVL-48)  and  Midway  (CVB-41)  off  the  Virginia  Capes. 
She  subsequently  operated  off  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in  the 
Caribbean  until  getting  underway  from  Norfolk  on  29  June 
1953  for  6 months  in  the  western  Pacific.  The  destroyer 
transited  the  Panama  Canal  and  arrived  at  Yokosuka  on  3 
August  1953.  Robinson  performed  plane  guard  duty  with 
Carrier  Task  Force  77  off  the  coast  of  Korea,  participated 
in  hunter-killer  exercises  off  Kobe,  Japan,  escorted  Point  Cruz 
(CVE-119)  to  Inchon,  Korea,  patrolled  off  the  east  coast  of 
Korea,  and  visited  Pusan  and  Asau  Wan,  Tsushima.  Robinson 
then  returned  home  via  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Mediterranean, 
reaching  Norfolk  on  6 February  1954. 

After  operations  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  Robinson  made  a 
midshipman  practice  cruise  with  battleship  Missouri  visiting 
Vigo,  Spain,  and  Le  Havre,  France,  and  Guantanamo  Bay, 
Cuba,  before  returning  to  Norfolk  on  3 August. 

After  operations  off  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in  the  Carib- 
bean, Robinson  was  again  bound  for  the  Mediterranean  in 
company  with  Destroyer  Squadrons  8 and  32  on  5 November 
1955.  She  visited  such  Mediterranean  ports  as  Rhodes,  Greece, 
and  Beirut,  Lebanon,  before  steaming  for  Greenwich,  England ; 
Antwerp,  Belgium;  Bremerhaven,  Germany;  and  Edinburgh, 
Scotland.  After  independent  operations  in  waters  to  the  north 
of  the  Shetland  Islands,  she  arrived  at  Londonderry,  Ireland, 
on  27  January  for  antisubmarine  warfare  and  convoy  exer- 
cises with  British  warships.  This  duty  terminated  13  February 
1956  and  Robinson  returned  to  Norfolk  on  the  22d  for  anti- 
submarine operations  in  the  Virginia  Capes,  and  shore  bom- 
bardment practice  at  Bloodsworth  Island. 

Early  in  June  1956,  Robinson  embarked  midshipmen  at 


Annapolis  and  cleared  Norfolk  on  5 June  for  a midshipman 
cruise.  After  exercise  “Coppersmith”  with  units  of  the  Danish 
Navy,  she  visited  Copenhagen  until  the  26th,  then  set  course 
for  Chatham,  England.  She  visited  Guantanamo  Bay  before 
debarking  the  midshipmen  at  Annapolis  and  returning  to 
Norfolk  on  1 August. 

Robinson  cleared  Norfolk  with  Destroyer  Squadron  32  on 
22  October  1957  and  touched  at  Bermuda  before  arrival  at 
Gibraltar  on  31  October.  She  put  to  sea  the  next  day  in  com- 
pany with  Ross  (DD-563)  for  the  Persian  Gulf,  visiting 
Piraeus,  Greece,  and  touching  at  Port  Said  on  7 November, 
before  transit  of  the  Suez  Canal  for  visits  to  Aden,  Arabia 
and  Massawa,  Eritrea.  She  arrived  at  Karachi,  Pakistan,  25 
November  1957.  Based  at  the  last  named  port,  she  partici- 
pated in  Operation  Crescent  with  Navy  warships  of  Pakistan, 
Turkey,  Great  Britain,  and  Iran.  She  got  underway  from 
Karachi,  Pakistan,  on  11  December,  steamed  by  way  of 
Massawa,  and  transited  the  Suez  Canal  on  the  19th  for  ma- 
neuvers with  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  She  sailed 
from  Gibraltar  on  the  16th  and  arrived  at  Norfolk  on  5 March 
1958. 

Robinson  departed  Norfolk  again  on  9 June  1958  on  a 
midshipmen  training  cruise  to  La  Coruna,  Spain;  Gotenbourg, 
Sweden;  and  Hamburg,  Germany,  before  debarking  the  mid- 
shipmen at  Annapolis  on  4 and  5 August.  After  7 months  of 
operations  from  Norfolk,  on  8 April  1959,  Robinson  was 
assigned  to  Reserve  Destroyer  Squadron  4,  Destroyer  Flotilla 
4,  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet,  and  began  a new  career  training  re- 
servists. On  1 July,  the  destroyer  sailed  for  Charleston  her 
new  homeport  where  she  operated  for  the  next  5 years. 

Robinson  decommissioned  at  Norfolk  in  June  1964  and  is 
berthed  there  with  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  into  1971. 

Robinson  received  eight  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Robison 

Samuel  Shelburne  Robison  was  born  on  10  May  1867  in 
Juniata  County,  Pa.  He  entered  the  Naval  Academy  on  4 
September  1884.  After  finishing  his  academic  studies  at  An- 
napolis he  served  the  2 years  at  sea  as  a Passed  Naval  Cadet 
in  Omaha  on  the  Asiatic  Station  and  was  commissioned  ensign 
1 July  1890. 

In  1891  he  was  transferred  to  Boston,  still  on  the  Asiatic 
Station;  and,  from  1893,  he  served  in  Thetis  until  ordered  to 
the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  in  1895.  In  1896  he  returned  to 
the  Asiatic  Station  in  Boston.  In  August  1899  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  League  Island  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  He 
joined  Alabama  15  September  1900,  and  2 years  later  was 
transferred  to  Hull,  a torpedo  boat  destroyer.  From  September 
1904  to  July  1906,  he  served  with  the  Bureau  of  Equipment  at 
Washington,  D.C.,  then  he  returned  to  sea,  serving  first  in 
Tennessee  and  later  in  Pennsylvania. 

After  a tour  of  duty  in  the  Bureau  of  Engineering,  he  as- 
sumed command  of  Cincinnati,  a unit  of  the  Asiatic  Fleet,  on 
25  October  1911.  Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States  in 
April  1914,  he  became  commanding  officer  of  Jupiter.  He  held 
the  rank  of  captain  from  1 July  1914,  and  he  remained  with 
Jupiter  until  8 August. 

On  12  October  1915  he  assumed  command  of  South  Carolina 
and  held  that  post  until  after  the  United  States  entered  World 
War  I.  From  July  1917  until  September  1918,  he  commanded 
the  Atlantic  Submarine  Force  with  additional  duty  as  General 
Supervisor  of  all  commissioned  submarines  in  the  Navy.  For 
this  duty  he  was  awarded  the  Navy  Cross.  He  was  also  made  a 
Companion  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  for  service  to  the  British 
during  the  war. 

In  October  1918  he  assumed  command  of  Squadron  3, 
Patrol  Force,  and  during  the  next  month  had  additional  duty 
as  District  Commander,  Brest,  France.  In  November,  he  was 
appointed  U.S.  Naval  Representative  on  the  Commission  for 
executing  the  Naval  Terms  of  the  Armistice  with  Germany. 
After  his  return  to  the  United  States  in  March  1919,  he  com- 
manded the  Boston  Navy  Yard.  In  May  1921,  he  was  sent  to 
Santo  Domingo  as  Military  Governor. 

A member  of  the  General  Board  of  the  Navy  from  December 
1922  until  June  1923,  he  was  appointed  Commander  in  Chief, 
Battle  Fleet,  with  the  rank  of  admiral,  from  30  June  1923. 
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With  Seattle  as  his  flagship,  he  commanded  the  U.S.  Fleet 
during  the  year  commencing  August  1925.  He  then  became 
Commandant  of  the  13th  Naval  District  with  the  permanent 
rank  of  rear  admiral.  From  June  1928  until  his  retirement  in 
June  1931,  he  served  as  Superintendent  of  the  Naval  Academy. 

For  a number  of  years  after  his  retirement,  Admiral  Robison 
was  Superintendent  of  the  Admiral  Farragut  Academy,  Toms 
River,  N.J.  He  died  in  Glendale,  Calif.,  on  20  November  1952. 

(DDG-12:  dp.  3,370;  1.  437';  b.  47';  dr.  20';  s.  35  k.;  cpl.  354; 
a.  Tar.,  ASROC,  2 5",  6 21"  tt.;  cl.  Charles  F.  Adams ) 

Robison  (DDG-12),  a guided  missile  destroyer,  was  laid 
down  28  April  1959  by  Defoe  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Bay  City, 
Mich.;  launched  28  April  1960;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  John  H. 
Sides,  wife  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Pacific  Fleet;  and 
commissioned  9 December  1961  at.  the  Boston  Naval  Ship- 
yard, Comdr.  D.  V.  Cox  in  command. 

Robison  steamed  for  the  west  coast  29  January  1962  via  the 
Panama  Canal.  On  1 March  she  received  a message  diverting 
her  to  Clipperton  Island,  to  rescue  10  stranded  seamen  from 
the  tuna  boat  Monarch,  which  had  capsized  20  days  earlier. 

Arriving  at  San  Diego  on  7 March,  Robison  underwent 
shakedown  and  then  post-shakedown  availability  14  June  in 
San  Francisco.  Fleet  Adm.  Chester  Nimitz,  who  had  twice 
served  on  Admiral  Robison’s  staff,  visited  the  ship  on  25  June. 

Following  completion  of  availability  31  July,  Robison  pro- 
ceeded to  Mare  Island  for  ammunition,  took  on  ASROC  and 
Tartar  missiles  at  Seal  Beach,  and  then  commenced  3 months 
of  local  training  operations  out  of  San  Diego.  She  got  under- 
way with  Cruiser-Destroyer  Flotilla  11  on  13  November  for 
her  first  WestPac  tour  of  duty.  Upon  completion  of  this  de- 
ployment, Robison  arrived  San  Diego  21  June  1963  for  coastal 
operations. 

She  departed  San  Diego  18  November  in  company  with 
Parsons  (DD-949)  for  escort  duties.  Calling  at  Pearl  Harbor 
23  November,  she  departed  2 days  later  in  company  with 
Midway  (CVA-41).  Upon  detachment  from  Midway,  she 
touched  at  Guam,  and  then  escorted  Hancock  (CVA-19)  east- 
ward. Following  fueling  stops  at  Midway  and  Pearl  Harbor, 
she  arrived  San  Diego  19  December. 

In  January  1964  Robison  entered  Long  Beach  Naval  Ship- 
yard for  regular  overhaul.  After  missile  qualifications  and 
refresher  training,  she  steamed  14  August  for  her  second  West- 
Pac deployment.  Following  her  successful  participation  in 
modern  naval  warfare  training  exercises  and  calls  at  various 
Far  Eastern  ports,  she  departed  Yokosuka  24  January  1965 
and  arrived  San  Diego  6 February. 

Local  spring  operations  were  followed  by  a midshipman 
training  cruise  from  10  June  to  5 August.  The  latter  month  also 
brought  a call  at  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  a visit,  on  the  24th,  by 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Adm.  David  L.  McDonald. 
In  the  fall  she  sharpened  her  ASW,  AAW,  and  shore  bombard- 
ment techniques  during  coastal  operations.  Early  in  the  new 
year  1966,  the  destroyer  prepared  for  her  third  tour  of  duty  in 
support  of  7th  Fleet  operations  in  WestPac. 

That  deployment  ended  with  her  return  to  San  Diego  18 
July  1966.  Overhaul  in  San  Francisco  took  her  through  the 
fair  and  into  the  winter  months,  culminating  in  her  return  to 
homeport  on  3 February  1967.  Refresher  and  type  training 
filjed  the  next  5 months,  and  25  July  saw  Robison  once  again 
en  route  to  the  Orient. 

After  calling  at  Pearl  Harbor  31  July  and  Yokosuka,  Japan 
5 August,  she  commenced  Tonkin  Gulf  operations  25  August 
in  the  screen  for  Coral  Sea.  In  naval  gunfire  support  and  “Sea 
Dragon”  operations  during  the  period  from  26  August  1967 
to  9 January  1968,  Robison  was  credited  with  the  destruction 
of  78  waterborne  logistics  craft.  Her  remarkable  degree  of 
combat  readiness  during  this  period  earned  for  her  the  Meri- 
torious Unit  Commendation. 

Upkeep,  availability,  training,  and  operating  off  the  west 
coast  maintained  Robison’s  state  of  readiness  through  the  next 
11  months.  She  steamed  from  San  Diego  for  her  fifth  WestPac 
deployment  on  30  December  1968  in  company  with  carrier 
Kitty  Hawk.  The  usual  call  at  Pearl  Harbor  was  followed  by 
arrival  at  Subic  Bay,  20  January  1969.  After  voyage  repairs 
Robison  joined  Task  Group  77.3  in  Tonkin  Gulf.  The  de- 
stroyer, flagship  of  her  division,  served  in  the  screen  of  both 
Kitty  Hawk  and  Bon  Homme  Richard.  She  also  provided  na- 
val gunfire  support  to  troops  ashore  in  the  I Corps  Zone. 


Robison  returned  to  San  Diego  on  6 July  1969,  remaining 
there  until  2 October,  when  she  arrived  at  the  San  Francisco 
Naval  Shipyard,  Hunters  Point,  for  overhaul.  Work  was  com- 
pleted M/i  months  later,  and  Robison  returned  to  her  homeport 
of  San  Diego  27  February  1970,  ready  for  refresher  training 
and  yet  another  WestPac  deployment. 

With  the  advent  of  1970,  Robison  began  a cycle  of  deploy- 
ments which  endured  for  three  years.  She  spent  the  spring 
of  each  year  on  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States  and  then, 
in  late  spring  or  early  summer,  she  deployed  to  WestPac. 
This  cycle  continued  u til  1973.  During  that  year  she  re- 
mained on  the  west  coast,  engaged  in  normal  operations  out 
of  San  Diego,  where  she  is  berthed  as  of  January  1974. 

Robison  earned  seven  battle  stars  for  service  off  the  Viet- 
namese coast. 


Rochambeau 

The  French  nobleman,  Jean  Baptiste  Donation  de  Vimeur, 
Comte  de  Rochambeau  was  born  at  Vendome  on  1 July  1726. 
He  had  already  carved  for  himself  a distinguished  reputation 
as  a soldier  when  the  American  Revolution  brought  him  across 
the  Atlantic  to  help  the  colonies  in  their  fight  for  independence. 
General  Rochambeau  arrived  at  Newport  in  the  summer  of 
1780;  a dim  period  in  the  Revolution.  His  own  talents,  coupled 
with  the  5,500  man  force  he  brought  with  him,  were  to  help 
decide  the  final  campaign  of  the  war  for  the  United  States. 

Early  in  their  collaboration,  it  was  evident  that  General 
Rochambeau  would  work  well  with  George  Washington.  The 
Frenchman  was  quick  to  acknowledge  Washington’s  leader- 
ship over  the  allied  French  and  Continental  troops,  and 
eagerly  sought  to  cooperate  with  the  Americans.  Rochambeau 
maintained  his  own  troops  in  an  admirably  disciplined  manner, 
and  at  one  point  even  lent  $20,000  so  that  the  American  Army 
could  pay  its  soldiers. 

It  was  Rochambeau  who  joined  with  Washington  to  press 
the  campaign  of  1781  against  Cornwallis’  forces  at  Yorktown, 
with  the  assurance  that  the  French  Navy  would  be  on  station 
to  support  the  armies.  While  Rochambeau’s  fellow  country- 
man, the  able  Admiral  de  Grasse,  defeated  the  British  fleet 
off  the  Virginia  Capes,  10,000  French  and  American  troops 
marched  toward  the  final  battle  at  Yorktown.  When  Corn- 
wallis and  his  beleaguered  army  capitulated,  General  Rocham- 
beau insisted  that  the  surrender  be  made  to  the  American 
forces.  Nevertheless,  without  Rochambeau  and  his  troops  and 
the  French  Navy,  the  last  great  victory  in  the  American 
struggle  for  independence,  Yorktown,  would  not  have  been 
possible. 

On  his  return  to  France,  Rochambeau  served  as  Governor  of 
Picardy  and,  from  1790  to  1792,  commanded  the  Army  of  the 
North.  Surviving  the  Reign  of  Terror,  he  died  at  Thore  on 
10  May  1807. 

(AP-63 : dp.  14,242;  1.  470T0";  b.  63'11";  dr.  26';  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  381,  tip.  303;  a.  1 5",  4 3",  8 1.1",  8 20mm.; 
cl.  Rochambeau) 

Rochambeau  (AP-63)  was  built  as  Marechal  Joffre  in  1933 
by  the  Soci6te  Provencals  de  Constructions  Navales,  La 
Ciotat,  France  for  the  Societe  des  Services  Contractuels  des 
Messageries  Maritimes.  Manned  by  the  Free  French  after  the 
fall  of  France  in  1940,  Marechal  Joffre  was  in  the  Philippines 
when  the  United  States  entered  World  War  II.  After  the 
receipt  of  the  news  from  Pearl  Harbor,  merchant  vessels  in  the 
area  were  requested  to  depart  for  U.S.  ports.  Marechal  Joffre 
sailed  on  the  18th  for  Balikpapan,  whence  she  proceeded  to 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  United  States.  She  arrived 
at  San  Francisco  with  a cargo  of  wool  and  zircon  sand  on  19 
April  1942.  The  following  day,  she  was  taken  over  by  the  U.S. 
Maritime  Commission  and  transferred  to  the  Navy.  Com- 
missioned 27  April  1942,  Lt.  Thomas  G.  Warfield  in  com- 
mand, she  was  renamed  Rochambeau  and  designated  AP-63 
on  the  29th. 

Rochambeau,  converted  for  use  as  a casualty  evauaction  ship, 
departed  Oakland,  Calif.,  on  20  October  for  her  first  operation, 
under  the  U.S.  flag.  With  replacements  and  reinforcements  for 
the  Guadalcanal  campaign  embarked  on  her  westward  pas- 
sage, she  made  Noumea;  disembarked  her  passengers;  re- 
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placed  them  with  casualties  from  hospitals  there,  at  Suva, 
and  at  Bora  Bora;  and  returned  to  San  Francisco  on  3 Decem- 
ber. At  the  end  of  December,  she  sailed  west  again.  Extending 
her  range  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia  on  that  voyage,  she 
limited  her  next  run,  9 to  27  April,  to  New  Caledonia  and  the 
New  Hebrides.  On  that  trip  she  carried  Lt.  (j.g.)  John  F. 
Kennedy  to  Espiritu  Santo  where  he  was  transferred  to 
LST-449  and  taken  to  the  Solomons. 

During  May,  Rochambeau  remained  in  waters  off  California, 
then,  on  5 June,  resumed  her  passenger/casualty  runs  to  the 
south  and  southwest  Pacific.  Continuing  those  runs'  well  into 
1944,  she  added  ports  in  New  Guinea  to  her  stops  in  September 
1943  and  the  central  Solomons  in  the  spring  of  1944.  On  her 
last  run,  16  November  1944-17  January  1945,  she  brought 
back  casualties  from  hospitals  on  Eniwetok,  Guam,  and 
Kwajalein. 

On  9 February,  Rochambeau  headed  for  New  York.  Arriv- 
ing on  the  25th,  she  was  decommissioned  and  transferred  to 
the  Maritime  Commission’s  War  Shipping  Administration 
(WSA)  on  17  March.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list 
at  the  end  of  the  month.  Then  returned  to  French  custody,  she 
resumed  the  name  Marechal  Joffre  and,  operating  for  WSA, 
was  used  to  transport  American  troops  from  Europe  to  the 
United  States. 

Roche 

David  John  Roche,  born  in  Hibbing,  Minn.,  2 December 
1918,  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  as  seaman  second 
class,  13  November  1939.  He  was  appointed  aviation  cadet 
effective  15  February  1940,  designated  naval  aviator  (heavier- 
than-air),  14  October,  and  became  an  ensign,  USNR,  effective 
21  October  1940.  Following  training  at  the  Naval  Air  Station, 
Pensacola,  Fla.,  he  was  assigned  to  Torpedo  Squadron  3 and 
reported  for  duty  on  1 December.  He  was  officially  reported 
missing  in  action  as  of  4 June  1942,  when  the  plane  he  was 
piloting  was  shot  down  in  the  Battle  of  Midway.  For  pressing 
home  his  torpedo  attack  on  Japanese  naval  units  in  the  face  of 
tremendous  antiaircraft  fire  and  overwhelming  fighter  op- 
position, he  was  posthumously  awarded  the  Navy  Cross. 

(DE-197:  dp.  1,240;  1.  306'0";  b.  367";  dr.  11'8";  s.  20  k.; 
cpl.  216;  a.  3 3",  6 40mm.,  10  20mm.,  2 dct.,  8 dcp., 

1 dcp.  (h.h.);  cl.  Cannon) 

Roche  (DE-197)  was  laid  down  21  October  1943  by  the 
Federal  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co.,  Port  Newark,  N.J.; 
launched  9 January  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Carrie  M.  Roche; 
and  commissioned  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  21  February 
1944,  Lt.  Robert  E.  Parker  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  Bermuda,  Roche  returned  to 
New  York  12  April  1944.  On  21  April  she  proceeded  to  Norfolk 
where  she  served  as  schoolship  until  assigned  12  May  to  TF  63 
as  escort  for  convoy  UGS  42,  en  route  to  Mediterranean  ports. 
The  large  convoy  of  108  ships  plus  17  escorts  proceeded  across 
the  South  Atlantic  and  into  the  Mediterranean  without  inci- 
dent. Then  it  was  one  alert  after  another.  German  airpower  was 
active  in  the  area.  But  the  convoy  reached  Bizerte  2 June 
without  having  been  attacked.  Roche  returned  to  New  York 
29  June. 

Following  refresher  training  at  Casco  Bay,  Maine,  Roche 
departed  Norfolk  22  July  with  a convoy  bound  for  Bizerte. 
Returning  from  Gibraltar  as  escort  to  a Liberty  ship  under  tow, 
she  evaded  a German  U-boat  and  arrived  at  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard  9 September  for  overhaul. 

On  14  October  she  departed  New  York  escorting  a convoy 
which  reached  Plymouth,  England,  25  October.  Throughout 
the  winter  and  spring  of  1945,  she  made  five  more  of  these 
trips.  In  mid-Atlantic  on  13  March  1945,  while  en  route  to 
Southampton,  England,  Roche  rescued  11  men  from  the  water 
after  the  collision  of  USAT  McAndrew  and  the  French  carrier 
Bearn. 

In  May  of  1945,  DE-197  was  ordered  to  the  Pacific  Fleet 
and  on  9 June  she  was  underway  for  Guantanamo  Bay  for 
refresher  training.  She  transited  the  Panama  Canal  1 July; 
and,  after  taking  on  supplies  and  passengers  at  San  Diego, 
proceeded  to  Pearl  Harbor  where  she  conducted  further  train- 
ing exercises.  On  8 August  she  steamed  for  Eniwetok,  receiv- 
ing en  route,  word  of  the  Japanese  surrender.  Arriving  Eniwe- 
tok 16  August,  she  departed  18  August  for  Ulithi.  She  then 


steamed  back  to  Eniwetok  and  escorted  LCI-520  and  LCI- 
761,  carrying  occupation  troops,  to  Wake  Island.  Returning 
to  Eniwetok,  she  operated  on  antisubmarine  patrol  as  a pre- 
caution against  any  Japanese  submarines  which  had  not 
heard  of  the  surrender. 

On  22  September  Roche  got  underway  for  Tokyo  Bay  as 
escort  for  Florence  Nightingale.  Just  a few  minutes  after 
morning  quarters  on  29  September,  a loud  explosion  shook  the 
ship  from  stem  to  stern  and  was  immediately  followed  by 
another.  Battle  stations  were  manned  before  it  was  learned 
that  the  ship  had  struck  a floating  mine.  The  fantail  was  a 
mass  of  twisted  steel;  but,  due  to  the  quick  action  of  repair 
parties,  all  watertight  hatches  in  the  vicinity  were  dogged 
down  to  keep  the  ship  afloat  and  a port  list  was  created  arti- 
ficially to  aid  in  maintaining  watertight  integrity.  There  were 
three  deaths  in  the  explosion  and  many  injuries.  Ten  men  were 
transferred  to  Florence  Nightingale.  Roche  was  taken  in  tow  by 
ATR-35,  and  15  days  after  the  surrender  papers  had  been 
signed  on  board  Missouri,  Roche  entered  Tokyo  Bay  and 
moored  to  Telamon  (ARB-8). 

On  18  October  a board  of  inspection  and  survey  decided 
that  Roche  was  beyond  economical  repair  and  recommended 
that  she  be  cannibalized.  Subsequently  decommissioned, 
Roche’s  hulk  was  sunk  off  Yokosuka  11  March  1946.  She  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  5 June  1946. 

Rochester 

A manufacturing  city  and  port  in  Monroe  County,  N.Y., 
located  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario. 

I 

Cruiser  Saratoga,  originally  built  as  New  York  ( q.v .)  was 
renamed  Rochester  1 December  1917. 

II 

Rochester  (CA-73)  was  renamed  St.  Paul  (q.v.)  on  26 
November  1942. 

III 

(CA-124:  dp.  13,700;  1.  674'11";  b.  70'10";  dr.  207";  s.  33  k.; 
cpl.  1,142;  a.  9 8",  12  5",  48  40mm.,  20  20mm.,  4 ac.; 
cl.  Oregon  City ) 

The  third  Rochester  (CA-124)  was  laid  down  29  May  1944 
by  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.;  launched  28  August 
1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  M.  Herbert  Eisenhart,  wife  of  the 
president  of  Bausch  & Lomb  Optical  Co.,  Rochester,  N.Y.; 
and  commissioned  20  December  1946  at  the  Boston  Navy 
Yard,  Capt.  Harry  A.  Guthrie  in  command. 

Rochester  departed  Provincetown,  Mass.,  22  February  1947 
for  shakedown  out  of  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba.  By  the  end  of 
April  she  was  at  Philadelphia,  ready  to  commence  nine  ex- 
tended naval  reserve  training  cruises  which  took  her  north  to 
Casco  Bay  and  south  to  the  Caribbean. 

Upon  completion  of  her  ninth  reserve  training  cruise  in  the 
second  week  of  January  1948,  Rochester  prepared  for  Mediter- 
ranean service.  Departing  Philadelphia  20  February,  she  ar- 
rived at  Gibraltar  1 March,  and  became  flagship  for  Adm. 
Forrest  Sherman,  Commander,  6th  Fleet.  In  addition  to  call- 
ing at  several  ports,  the  cruiser  waited  out  the  events  of  the 
Palestinian  crisis,  at  Suda  Bay  on  the  northern  coast  of  Crete. 
She  completed  her  tour  June  14th;  Admiral  Sherman  shifted 
his  flag  to  light  cruiser  Fargo,  and  Rochester  departed  for 
Philadelphia  the  15th,  arriving  27  June.  Rochester  then  re- 
sumed reserve  training  duty,  making  cruises  to  Bermuda,  to 
New  Brunswick,  and  to  Jamaica. 

After  shore  bombardment  exercises  at  Bloodsworth  Island 
in  early  October,  Rochester  reported  to  the  South  Boston  Naval 
Shipyard  for  her  first  overhaul  which  included  removal  of  her 
catapults  and  conversion  of  her  aviation  section  from  sea- 
planes to  helicopters.  She  operated  in  the  Caribbean  and  along 
the  North  Atlantic  coast  until  she  stood  out  from  Narragan- 
sett  Bay  on  5 January  1950  and  steamed  for  the  west  coast, 
and  a new  homeport,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

In  April  1950  Rochester  departed  Long  Beach  for  the  South 
Pacific.  After  calling  at  Pearl  Harbor,  she  embarked  Adm. 
Arthur  W.  Radford,  Commander-in-Chief,  Pacific  Fleet  for  a 
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USS  Rochester  (Armored  Cruiser  No.  2),  as  she  appeared  around  the  turn  of  the  century  as  USS  New  York.  She  is  full-dressed, 
with  an  elaborate  national-shield  decoration  mounted  on  her  wheelhouse.  From  1898  into  late  1904,  New  York  served  as  a 
flagship  on  the  North  Atlantic,  Asiatic,  and  Pacific  stations.  She  was  renamed  Saratoga  in  1911  to  allow  her  former  name 
to  be  given  to  the  new  Battleship  No.  34.  In  1917  she  was  again  renamed  Rochester,  this  time  to  permit  the  name  Saratoga 
to  go  to  Battle  Cruiser  No.  3,  eventually  to  complete  as  the  famous  aircraft  carrier  (CV-3).  Redesignated  CA-2  in  1920, 
she  served  under  the  name  Rochester  until  1933,  was  stricken  from  the  Navy  Register  in  1938,  and  was  finally  scuttled  in 
Subic  Bay  in  late  December,  1941,  as  the  Japanese  invaded  the  Philippines. 


tour  of  the  U.S.  Trust  Territories.  Upon  completion  of  this 
tour,  Vice  Adm.  A.  D.  Struble,  Commander,  7th  Fleet,  was 
received  on  board  at  Guam.  Rochester  then  set  course  for  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

She  was  at  Sangley  Point,  Philippine  Islands,  when  Presi- 
dent Truman  ordered  the  7th  Fleet  into  action,  and  was  operat- 
ing with  Carrier  Task  Force  77  on  the  morning  of  3 July  1950 
when  the  first  U.N.  air  raids  against  North  Korean  forces 
were  launched.  On  18  and  19  July  1950  Rochester  supported 


landings  on  Pohang  Dong  by  the  Army’s  1st  Cavalry  Divi- 
sion. She  continued  to  serve  with  Task  Force  77  until  25 
August  1950. 

Rochester’s  guns  provided  support  for  the  troops  that  landed 
at  Inchon  on  13  September  in  the  operation  that  prompted 
General  Mac  Arthur’s  proud  signal  that  “the  Navy  and  Marines 
have  never  shown  more  brightly  than  this  morning.” 

During  the  months  of  October,  November,  and  December, 
Rochester  operated  continuously  along  the  Korean  coast  for 


USS  Rochester  (CA-124),  the  third  ship  of  the  Oregon  City  (CA-122)  class.  Ten  ships  of  this  class  were  ordered  during  World 
War  II.  Three  completed  as  heavy  cruisers;  a fourth,  Northampton,  completed  as  a command  ship  (CLC-1,  later  CC-1). 
The  remaining  six  were  canceled  with  the  end  of  the  Pacific  war.  Rochester  and  her  sisters  were  built  with  the  basic  hull  and 
battery  of  the  earlier  war-built  Baltimore  (CA-68)  class,  but  embodied  wartime  experience  in  their  superstructures.  Boiler 
uptakes  were  trunked  into  a single  stack,  and  forward  and  after  bridges  were  clustered  amidships  instead  of  being  spread 
out  like  those  of  earlier  U.S.  cruisers;  this  provided  a better  all-around  field  of  antiaircraft  fire.  The  40-millimeter  antiair- 
craft guns  seen  in  this  photo  were  replaced  by  3-inch  guns  during  the  1950s. 
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81  days,  providing  gunfire  support  to  troops  ashore  and  serv- 
ing as  a mobile  helicopter  base.  Helos  were  kept  aloft  con- 
stantly to  aid  the  minesweepers  in  opening  the  ports  of 
Changjon  Koje,  Wonsan,  Hungnam,  and  Songjin.  In  addition 
to  destroying  six  mines  by  her  own  gunfire,  the  cruiser  con- 
trolled naval  air  operations  in  the  Wonsan  area  during  the  10 
days  preceeding  the  arrival  of  landing  forces.  Her  helicopters 
also  aided  in  the  rescue  of  survivors  from  the  minesweepers 
Pirate  and  Pledge,  sunk  in  Wonsan  Harbor. 

During  198  days  of  operations  against  the  Communist 
forces  in  Korea,  she  steamed  over  25,000  miles  and  expended 
3,265  eight-inch  and  2,339  five-inch  projectiles.  Rochester  then 
called  at  Sasebo,  Japan,  and  on  10  January  1951  headed 
for  home,  arriving  at  Long  Beach  30  January.  Ten  days  later 
she  steamed  for  her  scheduled  yard  overhaul  at  Mare  Island 
Naval  Shipyard,  San  Francisco,  which  took  her  through 
May. 

During  refresher  training  in  the  Long  Beach-San  Diego 
area,  Rochester  assisted  in  training  crews  for  the  ships  that 
were  being  taken  out  of  mothballs.  She  departed  Long  Beach 
27  August  1951  for  training  in  the  Hawaiian  area,  after  which 
she  steamed  for  Yokosuka,  Japan,  arriving  there  21  No- 
vember. On  28  November,  she  blasted  Kosong  with  more 
than  250  rounds  of  high  explosive. 

She  then  ranged  the  entire  northeastern  Korean  coastline, 
bombarding  ground  targets,  while  her  helicopters  flew  rescue 
missions  for  Task  Force  77  aviators.  Into  the  spring  she  con- 
tinued harassment  and  interdiction  missions  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  Korea. 

In  early  April  1952  she  spent  a week  as  flagship  of  the 
Blockading  and  Escorting  Forces  on  Korea’s  west  coast,  and 
in  late  April  she  steamed  for  her  homeport.  May  through 
October  was  given  over  to  in-port  time  at  Long  Beach  and 
to  coastal  training  operations.  In  November  the  cruiser  de- 
parted for  another  WestPac  tour,  arriving  back  on  station 
as  a unit  of  Task  Group  77.1  (Support  Group)  in  the  waters 
off  eastern  Korea  7 December. 

After  spending  the  winter  months  in  harassment  and  inter- 
diction missions  and  other  operations  with  the  fast  carrier 
task  force,  Rochester  steamed  home,  arriving  Long  Beach, 
6 April  1953. 

During  her  regularly  scheduled  yard  period  at  Mare  Island, 
4 May  to  7 September  1953,  her  20mm.  and  40mm.  batteries 
were  replaced  with  3-inch  50  rapid-fire  guns.  Coastal  refresher 
training  was  followed  by  a 5 January  1954  departure  for 
WestPac.  The  normal  exercises  and  port  calls  of  a WestPac 
deployment  ended  with  her  departure  from  Yokosuka  29  May 
for  the  west  coast. 

In  February  1955  Rochester  served  on  her  fifth  WestPac 
deployment,  completing  that  cruise  6 August  and  arriving  at 
her  homeport  the  22d.  An  overhaul  at  the  San  Francisco 
Naval  Shipyard  commenced  19  November  1955  and  was  com- 
pleted 7 March  1956.  Thence  came  refresher  training  and 
preparations  for  yet  another  WestPac  deployment.  This  sixth 
Pacific  tour  commenced  29  May  when  Rochester  and  her 
escorts  stood  out  of  Long  Beach.  It  was  16  December  when 
the  ships  returned  to  homeport. 

The  first  week  of  June  1957  found  Rochester  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  she  acted  as  flagship  for  Fleet  Adm.  Chester  W. 
Nimitz  as  he  reviewed  the  1st  Fleet.  Returning  to  Long 
Beach  the  18th,  she  resumed  local  operations  and  exercises 
until  her  departure  on  3 September  for  her  seventh  WestPac 
deployment.  She  returned  to  Long  Beach  24  March  1958. 
Two  more  WestPac  deployments  followed,  6 January  to  17 
June  1959  and  5 April  to  29  October  1960. 

Rochester  was  ordered  to  report  to  the  Commander,  Bremer- 
ton Group,  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  on  15  April  1961  for  inacti- 
vation. She  departed  Long  Beach  12  April,  reported  to  the 
Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard,  and  she  was  placed  out  of 
commission,  in  reserve,  15  August  1961.  She  remained  at 
Bremerton  until  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 October  1973 
and  scrapped. 

Rochester  received  six  battle  stars  for  Korean  war  service. 


Rock 

A striped  bass  found  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  region  and 
elsewhere  along  the  Atlantic  Coast. 


(SS-274:  dp.  1,525  (surf.),  2,415  (subm.);  1.  311'9";  b.  27'3"; 

dr.  15'3";  s.  20  k.;  cpl.  80;  a.  1 4",  1 40mm.,  2 20mm., 

10  21"  tt.;  cl.  Angler) 

Rock  (SS-274)  was  laid  down  by  the  Manitowoc  Ship- 
building Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  23  December  1942;  launched 
20  June  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  B.  O.  Wells;  and  com- 
missioned 26  October  1943,  Comdr.  John  Jay  Flachsenhar  in 
command. 

After  a month  of  intensive  training  in  Lake  Michigan,  Rock 
passed  through  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal  to  Lockport,  111. 
There  she  entered  a floating  drydock  for  her  voyage  down  the 
Mississippi  River.  She  arrived  in  New  Orleans  on  29  Novem- 
ber 1943,  and  got  underway  6 days  later  for  Panama,  where 
she  received  further  training  before  sailing  for  Pearl  Harbor 
on  2 January  1944.  Following  voyage  repairs  Rock  departed 
from  Pearl  Harbor  for  her  first  war  patrol  on  8 February  1944. 

On  29  February  1944,  Rock  contacted  a large  enemy  convoy 
enroute  to  Truk.  Detected  while  making  a night  surface  ap- 
proach on  the  convoy,  she  fired  a spread  of  four  torpedoes 
from  her  stern  tubes  at  a closing  enemy  destroyer  without 
scoring.  Then  illuminated  by  the  destroyer’s  searchlight,  and 
under  fire  from  the  surface  ship’s  5-inch  guns,  she  dived. 
For  4 hours  she  underwent  depth  charge  attacks,  but  sur- 
vived. That  night  she  surfaced  and  found  that  her  periscopes 
were  excessively  damaged  and  that  her  bridge  had  been 
riddled  with  shrapnel.  The  damage  necessitated  a return  to 
Pearl  Harbor  for  repairs. 

Rock  began  her  second  war  patrol  on  4 April  1944,  desti- 
nation— Honshu.  However,  after  34  days  in  the  Bungo  Suido 
and  Sagami  Wan  area  without  action,  she  returned  to  Majuro 
where  she  was  refitted  by  Sperry  (AS-12). 

Rock,  in  company  with  Tilefish  and  Sawfish,  departed 
Majuro  on  22  June  1944,  in  a coordinated  attack  group  to 
patrol  the  Luzon  Strait.  At  dawn  on  19  July  Rock  attacked 
a Japanese  convoy  of  seven  large  ships  and  three  escorts, 
firing  10  torpedoes,  six  of  which  exploded.  But,  as  she  im- 
mediately dove  to  escape  a depth-charge  attack,  she  could 
not  observe  their  effect.  Two  days  later,  Rock  contacted  an- 
other enemy  convoy  consisting  of  six  large  ships  and  four 
escorts.  She  fired  four  torpedoes,  two  of  which  seemed  to  hit; 
but,  again  Rock  was  forced  down  by  depth  charges  and  unable 
to  assess  damage  to  her  targets.  During  the  remainder  of  her 
time  on  station,  Rock  weathered  a severe  typhoon  and  wit- 
nessed the  sinking  of  a Japanese  submarine  by  Sawfish.  On 
27  July  she  headed  toward  Pearl  Harbor. 

Rock  departed  Pearl  Harbor  on  9 September  1944,  en  route 
for  the  South  China  Sea  for  her  fourth  patrol.  On  26  October 
1944,  she  scored  three  hits  on  a tanker,  her  only  sinking, 
Takasago  Maru  No.  7,  accompanied  by  three  escorts.  On  27 
October  1944,  she  fired  nine  torpedoes  at  Darter,  stranded  on 
Bombay  Shoal,  to  prevent  her  salvage  by  the  Japanese.  Three 
of  the  torpedoes  were  hits.  This  patrol  ended  when  Rock 
departed  the  area  and  sailed  for  Fremantle,  Western  Australia, 
for  refit. 

On  14  December  1944,  Rock  departed  Fremantle  on  her 
fifth  patrol.  The  only  event  of  note  during  this  64-day  patrol 
was  the  rescuing  of  a downed  pilot  from  Lexington. 

At  the  start  of  her  sixth  patrol,  7 March  to  4 May  1945, 
she  picked  up  15  merchant  seamen,  adrift  in  a life  raft  for  32 
days,  and  landed  them  at  Exmouth.  Continuing  northward 
the  next  day,  Rock  was  bombed  by  an  aircraft  and  that  night 
she  was  struck  by  a dud  torpedo.  Neither  attack  caused  any 
critical  damage.  In  a night  attack  on  27  March,  Rock  fired 
on  an  enemy  destroyer  escort  without  success.  On  18  April 
she  joined  Tigrone  in  bombarding  Batan  Island  to  leave  the 
Japanese  radio  station  in  ruins.  Rock  then  turned  toward 
Saipan  to  complete  a 54-day  patrol. 

From  the  Marianas  the  submarine  headed  for  the  United 
States,  arriving  at  Hunter’s  Point,  San  Francisco,  14  May  for 
overhaul.  She  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor  7 August  1945,  but 
with  the  cessation  of  hostilities  was  ordered  east. 

Officially  credited  with  damaging  42,282  tons  of  enemy 
shipping  during  her  six  war  patrols,  Rock  participated  in 
Navy  Day  celebrations  at  New  Orleans,  then  proceeded  to 
New  London  where  she  began  inactivation  in  November  1945. 
She  was  decommissioned  1 May  1946  and  was  berthed  as  a 
unit  of  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet. 

In  early  1951  Rock  was  towed  from  New  London  to  the 
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Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard,  where  she  was  converted  to  a 
radar  picket  submarine  by  bisecting  her  at  the  forward  bulk- 
head of  the  control  room  and  inserting  a 30-foot  section  be- 
tween the  control  room  and  the  forward  battery  to  house  the 
new  CIC  and  the  majority  of  her  new  electronic  equipment. 
Reclassified  SSR-274  on  i8  July  1952,  Rock  recommissioned 
at  Philadelphia  12  October  1953.  After  a short  period  of 
training  with  SubRon  6 off  the  Virginia  Capes,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  San  Diego  to  join  SubRon  5.  On  23  July  1954,  she 
departed  San  Diego  for  the  western  Pacific  area  and  a 6-month 
tour  on  the  Taiwan  Strait  Patrol.  She  subsequently  alternated 
deployments  to  WestPac  with  operations  off  the  Pacific  coast. 
She  made  6-month  deployments  to  WestPac  in  1956  and 
during  the  winter  of  1958-59. 

On  31  December  1959  there  no  longer  existed  an  operational 
requirement  for  a radar  picket  submarine  in  the  Fleet,  and 
on  that  date  the  Air  Control  Center  was  decommissioned  and 
Rock  was  redesignated  AGSS,  auxiliary  general  submarine. 
Following  operations  off  the  Pacific  coast  and  another  over- 
haul, Rock  again  deployed  to  WestPac  in  November  1961. 
She  made  subsequent  6-month  deployments  to  WestPac  in 
1963,  1965, 1966-67, and  1968. 

Operating  in  the  eastern  Pacific  during  the  first  half  of 
1969,  Rock  departed  San  Diego  11  July  and  conducted  oper- 
ations in  support  of  fleet  training  in  the  Hawaiian  operating 
areas  until  steaming  16  August  for  the  Pacific  coast.  Less  than 
a month  later,  on  13  September  1969,  Rock  decommissioned 
at  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard.  Struck  from  the  Navy  list 
on  the  same  day,  she  was  designated  for  use  as  a target  to 
destruction. 

Rock  earned  four  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

Rockaway 

An  inlet  at  the  southwestern  part  of  Long  Island  at  the 
entrance  to  lower  New  York  Bay. 

( AVP-29 : dp.  2,800;  1.  310'9";  b.  41'2";  dr.  13'6";  s.  18  k.; 

cpl.  367;  a.  1 5",  8 40mm.,  8 20mm.,  2 dct.;  cl.  Barnegat) 

Rockaway  (AVP-29)  was  laid  down  30  June  1941  by  Associ- 
ated Ship  Building,  Inc.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  launched  14  Feb- 
ruary 1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Z.  E.  Briggs;  and  commissioned 
6 January  1943,  Comdr.  H.  C.  Doan  in  command. 


Following  shakedown,  the  seaplane  tender  Rockaway  be- 
came a unit  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  with  home  base  at 
Norfolk,  Va.,  in  April  1943.  The  next  18  months  were  busy 
and  eventful  ones,  during  which  she  delivered  essential  sup- 
plies and  personnel  to  outlying  bases  in  the  North  Atlantic. 
She  transferred  a complete  squadron  from  Newfoundland  to 
England,  carried  aviation  cargo  from  Norfolk  to  the  Ranger 
at  Scapa  Flow,  delivered  secret  radar  equipment  to  England 
to  be  used  in  the  Normandy  invasion,  performed  guard  duty 
at  Casablanca  for  2 months,  and  transported  aircraft  engines 
to  the  Azores.  She  completed  nine  round  trips,  steaming  inde- 
pendently, across  the  Atlantic  during  this  interval.  On  several 
occasions,  she  made  submarine  contacts  and  dropped  depth 
charges  with  undetermined  results. 

During  the  invasion  of  France  in  June  1944,  Rockaway 
performed  sundry  duties  for  20  days — patrol  and  convoy 
work  in  the  English  Channel,  flagship  duty  for  Adm.  J.  Wilkes, 
USN,  transportation  of  Army  and  Navy  personnel  and  pro- 
tection of  Allied  beachheads  against  enemy  air  attacks. 

After  a navy  yard  period  in  November,  Rockaway  was  based 
in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  completing  two  trips  to  the 
Galapagos  Island  with  aviation  supplies  and  personnel.  In 
December  she  rescued  13  survivors  from  a PBM  which  had 
crashed  off  Coco  Solo. 

On  21  February  1945,  Rockaway,  while  steaming  to  Recife, 
Brazil,  located  and  guarded  a disabled  tanker  for  3 days  until 
a fleet  tug  arrived  on  the  scene.  Duties  during  the  following 
5 months,  spent  in  Brazil,  entailed  supplying  the  various  naval 
bases  from  Belem  to  Bahia  with  essential  men  and  equipment. 

In  the  summer  of  1945,  Rockaway  was  being  fitted  out  by 
the  Boston  Navy  Yard  as  a press  ship  (reclassified  AG-123, 
effective  30  July  1945)  designed  to  carry  50  correspondents 
during  future  invasions;  but,  after  Japan  surrendered,  she 
was  reconverted  to  a seaplane  tender  and  sailed  from  Boston 
26  October. 

Rockaway  reported  to  the  Inactive  Fleet  at  Orange,  Tex., 
on  12  November  1945.  Decommissioned  there  21  March  1946, 
Rockaway  berthed  with  the  Reserve  Fleet  at  Orange,  Tex. 
until  transferred,  on  loan  to  the  Coast  Guard  24  December 
1948.  She  remained  in  that  status  until  struck  from  the 
Navy  list  and  transferred,  permanently,  to  the  Coast  Guard 
in  September  1966. 

Rockaway  earned  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II  service. 


1 


USS  Rockaway  (AVP-29)  at  anchor  off  Bahia,  Brazil,  late  in  World  War  II  with  a Martin  PBM-3S  Mariner  moored  astern. 
Rockaway  seems  to  be  painted  in  a much-weathered  “disruptive”  camouflage  scheme.  PBM’s  flew  South  Atlantic  antisub- 
marine patrol  from  bases  along  Brazil’s  coast  during  1943^45  under  Vice  Admiral  Jonas  Ingram’s  command. 
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Rockbridge 

A county  in  Virginia. 

(APA-228:  dp.  12,450;  1.  455';  b.  62';  dr.  24';  s.  18  k.;  cpl.  692; 
a.  1 5",  12  40mm.;  cl.  Haskell',  T.  VC2-S-AP5) 

Attack  transport  Rockbridge  (APA-228)  was  laid  down  for 
the  Maritime  Commission  (MCV  hull  674)  2 September  1944 
by  the  Kaiser  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Vancouver,  Wash.;  launched 
28  October  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  C.  J.  Hearn;  acquired 
by  the  Navy  on  loan-charter  18  November  1944;  and  com- 
missioned the  same  day,  Capt.  William  W.  Cone  in  command. 

The  new  attack  transport  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  4 
February  1945,  sailed  for  Iwo  Jima  on  the  20th,  and  operated 
off  that  island  for  2 weeks.  She  returned  to  Seattle,  Wash., 
28  May  and  on  6 June  embarked  Army  troops  for  Okinawa. 
Rockbridge  arrived  at  the  Hagushi  anchorage  24  July  to  debark 
the  men  and  discharge  cargo.  During  the  6 days  she  spent  off 
Okinawa,  the  ship  was  harassed  by  night  air  attacks,  but 
suffered  no  damage  because  of  the  concealing  smoke  made 
by  all  the  vessels  in  the  harbor. 

Rockbridge  was  off  Ulithi  in  mid-August  when  the  Japanese 
surrender  was  announced.  During  September  and  October 
she  made  two  voyages  to  Japan  with  occupation  troops  and 
then  joined  the  “Magic  Carpet”  fleet  to  bring  home  service- 
men eligible  for  discharge. 

Assigned  to  Joint  Task  Force  1 in  the  spring  of  1946,  she 
served  as  a floating  hotel  for  the  crews  of  target  vessels  Ar- 
kansas (BB-33),  New  York  (BB-34),  and  Salt  Lake  City 
(CA-25)  during  that  summer’s  atomic  bomb  tests  on  Bikini. 

Rockbridge  was  decommissioned  8 March  1947  and  entered 
the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet.  After  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in 
Korea,  she  was  ordered  activated.  She  recommissioned  23 
December  1950,  and  in  May  1951  joined  Amphibious  Force, 
U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet. 

From  1951  to  1968,  the  transport  participated  in  numerous 
amphibious  training  programs  at  Onslow  Beach,  N.C.;  Little 
Creek,  Va.;  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba;  and  Vieques  Island, 
PR. 

During  her  long  service,  she  made  eight  Mediterranean 
cruises.  Highlights  included  her  participation  in  “Weldfast”  a 
large-scale  NATO  operation  in  1953;  standby  alert  for  possible 
evacuation  of  U.S.  citizens  from  Egypt  during  the  1956  Suez 
Canal  nationalization  crisis;  and  aid  to  earthquake  victims  of 
Greece  in  1953;  and  to  flood  victims  in  France  in  1959. 

During  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  in  the  fall  of  1962,  Rock- 
bridge carried  reinforcements  to  Guantanamo  Bay  and  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  for  additional  troops,  which  she 
held  in  combat  readiness  until  December.  During  July  1966, 
the  transport  took  part  in  the  production  of  an  amphibious 
training  movie,  “Boat  Group  Tactics,”  filmed  in  Hampton 
Roads. 

Rockbridge  was  decommissioned  29  November  1968;  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  on  1 December  1968  and  sold  to  Boston 
Metal  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  27  May  1969  for  scrapping. 

For  her  World  War  II  service,  Rockbridge  received  one  battle 
star. 

Rockdale 

A county  in  Georgia. 

(AK-208:  dp.  7,125;  1.  338'6";  b.  50'0'';  dr.  21'1";  s.  11  k.; 
cpl.  85;  a.  1 3",  6 20mm.;  cl.  Alamosa',  T.  C1-M-AV1) 

Rockdale  (AK-208)  was  laid  down  15  January  1944  as  MC 
hull  2162  by  Leatham  D.  Smith  Ship  Building  Co.,  Sturgeon 
Bay,  Wis.;  launched  1 October  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam R.  Crawford;  acquired  by  the  Navy  from  the  Maritime 
Commission  on  loan-charter  basis  5 June  1945;  and  commis- 
sioned at  Galveston,  Tex.,  26  June  1945,  Lt.  Comdr.  Robert 
F.  Mendler,  USNR,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  Galveston,  Rockdale  got  underway 
from  Gulfport,  Miss.,  for  the  Panama  Canal.  Transiting  the 
Canal  27  July,  she  proceeded  to  Hollandia,  New  Guinea, 
where  she  arrived  2 September  to  unload  her  cargo.  On  9 
September  she  steamed  for  Australia,  reaching  Brisbane  17 
September.  She  got  underway  for  Manus  Island  25  September 
arriving  3 October.  Underway  the  next  day,  she  made  Saipan 
on  the  10th. 


Rockdale  got  underway  on  13  October  for  Okinawa  where 
she  arrived  5 days  later.  On  1 November  she  sailed  for  the 
Marianas  and  operated  in  that  island  group  until  getting 
underway  for  the  Panama  Canal  on  13  January  1946.  She 
transited  the  Canal  on  20  February  and  arrived  Norfolk  on 
1 March. 

Rockdale  decommissioned  there  22  March,  was  returned  to 
the  War  Shipping  Administration  on  the  26th  for  layup  in  the 
James  River,  and  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  12  April  1946. 

Rocket 

A projectile  in  which  the  combustion  of  fuel  within  produces 
gases  that  escape  in  the  rear,  driving  the  projectile  forward  by 
the  principle  of  reaction. 

I 

(Tug:  dp.  187;  1.  85'8"  (bp.);  b.  18'10";  dr.  7'  (mean);  dph.  8' 
(mean) ; s.  8.  5 k.) 

The  first  Rocket,  built  at  Mystic,  Conn.,  in  1862  as  the 
wooden  harbor  tug  J.  P.  Billard,  was  purchased  for  the  Navy 
12  October  1863  from  Copeland  & Howe  at  New  York  and 
renamed  the  same  day. 

Rocket  served  as  an  ordnance  tug  carrying  weapons  and 
ammunition  in  New  York  Navy  Yard  during  and  after  the 
Civil  War.  Reboilered  in  1884,  Rocket  was  subsequently 
transferred  to  Boston  Navy  Yard  to  perform  yard  tug  duties. 
Thoroughly  overhauled  at  Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Navy  Yard  in 
1889,  Rocket’s  last  service  was  as  a fireboat  and  tug  in  Boston 
Navy  Yard  through  the  Spanish-American  War.  Stricken  from 
the  Navy  list  27  October  1899,  Rocket  was  sold  28  December 
1899  to  Carrie  I.  Hall  at  Newport,  R.I. 

II 

(YT-22:  dp.  206;  1.  93';  b.  28';  dr.  9';  s.  8 k.;  cpl.  9;  a.  2 3-pdrs., 
1 mg.) 

The  second  Rocket  (YT-22),  a steel-hulled  tug,  built  in  1899 
by  Pusey  & Jones  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  was  commissioned 
1 July  1911. 

Designated  a harbor  tug,  Rocket  was  allocated  to  the  5th 
Naval  District.  Considered  suitable  for  use  “only  in  restricted 
waters  and  not  as  seagoing,”  she  operated  in  the  Norfolk 
Harbor  area  until  decommissioned  16  January  1931.  Struck 
from  the  Navy  list  28  October  1931,  she  was  sold  to  N.  Block 
& Co.  of  Norfolk,  1 December  1933. 

III 

(AMc-101:  dp.  195;  1.  97'1";  b.  22';  dr.  8'6";  s.  10  k.;  cpl.  17; 
a.  2 .50  cal.  mg.;  cl.  Accentor ) 

The  third  Rocket  (AMc-101),  a coastal  minesweeper,  was 
laid  down  6 September  1941  by  Anderson  and  Cristofani, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.;  launched  23  February  1942;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  N.  Bruly  of  San  Francisco;  and  placed  in  service  25 
March  1942. 

After  shakedown  along  the  California  coast  and  training  at 
the  Local  Defense  School,  Treasure  Island,  the  new  coastal 
minesweeper  was  assigned  to  the  Western  Sea  Frontier  Force. 
Transferred  16  March  1943  to  the  Naval  Local  Defense  Force, 
12th  Naval  District,  she  continued  her  sweeps  and  patrols  to 
protect  San  Francisco  Harbor,  a major  departure  point  for 
men  and  materiel  to  the  Pacific  fighting  fronts.  The  war 
officially  ended  on  2 September  and  she  was  placed  out  of 
service  30  November  1945  and  struck  from  the  Navy  list  3 
January  1946.  She  was  transferred  to  WSA  for  disposal  30 
July  1946. 

Rockford 

A town  in  Illinois. 

(PF-48 : dp.  2,415  (f.);  1.  303'11";  b.  37'6";  dr.  13'8'';  s.  20  k.; 

cpl.  190;  a.  3 3",  4 40mm.,  9 20mm.,  2 dct.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp. 

(hh.);  cl.  Tacoma ) 

Rockford,  projected  as  PG-156,  was  laid  down  28  August 
1943  as  PF-48  by  Consolidated  Steel,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.; 
launched  27  September  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Harry  L. 
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USS  Rockford  (PF-48)  underway  in  northern  waters,  wearing  “disruptive”  camouflage  designed  to  confuse  an  enemy  observer 

as  to  the  ship’s  course. 


Crotzer;  and  commissioned  6 March  1944,  Comdr.  D.  H. 
Bartlett,  USCG,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  Los  Angeles,  she  reported  to  the 
Pacific  Fleet  and  got  underway  25  June  1944  for  the  southwest 
Pacific.  On  2 July  she  attacked  an  enemy  submarine  with 
depth  charges,  doing  some  damage.  She  made  a second 
antisubmarine  attack  with  “hedgehogs”  on  7 July  and  preceded 
via  Espiritu  Santo  to  Australia  arriving  Cairns  23  July. 

On  2 August  Rockford  moored  in  Milne  Bay  and  operated  on 
convoy  escort  duty  and  antisubmarine  patrol  off  the  New 
Guinea  coast  until  23  September  when  she  made  a brief  run  to 
Manus  Island,  Admiralties. 

She  then  returned  to  New  Guinea  until  15  October  when  she 
steamed  via  Manus  Island  and  Pearl  Harbor.  En  route  she 
attacked  a Japanese  submarine  13  November  with  hedgehogs, 
resulting  in  possible  damage.  She  arrived  San  Francisco  17 
November  for  scheduled  repairs. 

Rockford  then  reported  to  Commander,  Alaskan  Sea  Frontier 
for  duty,  4 January  1945,  and  operated  until  August  at  Dutch 
Harbor,  Cold  Bay,  and  Adak  as  pilot  vessel  for  the  AM-222 
group. 

Rockford  was  leased  to  the  Soviet  Union  27  August  1945,  and 
returned  to  the  United  States  at  Yokosuka,  Japan,  1 Novem- 
ber 1949.  She  was  then  loaned  to  Korea  23  October  1950  to 
enforce  the  blockade  against  North  Korea  and  harass  the 
enemy.  She  served  the  Korean  Navy  as  Apnokkang  (62)  until 
returned  to  the  U.S.  Navy  3 September  1952  and  assigned  a 
status  of  inactive  out  of  commission  in  reserve.  Rockford  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  26  May  1953  and  sunk  as  a torpedo 
target  30  September  1953. 

Rockford  earned  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

Rockingham 

Counties  in  New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia. 

( APA-229 : dp.  12,450  (f.);  1.  455'0";  b.  62'0";  dr.  24'0"; 

s.  17  k.;  cpl.  536,  trp.  1,562;  a.  1 5",  12  40mm.,  10  20mm.; 

cl.  Haskell ; T.  VC2-S-AP5) 

Rockingham  (APA-229)  was  laid  down  11  September  1944 
by  Kaiser  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Vancouver,  Wash.,  launched  1 
November  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Lynn  Norman  Carlson; 
acquired  by  the  Navy  from  the  Maritime  Commission  on  a 


loan-charter  basis  and  commissioned  at  Astoria,  Oreg.,  22 
November  1944,  Comdr.  Hans  Hanley,  USNR,  in  command. 

Following  trials  at  Seattle  and  shakedown  off  San  Pedro, 
Rockingham  reported  to  the  Pacific  Fleet  30  December  1944. 
After  amphibious  training  off  the  southern  California  coast, 
she  was  underway  on  16  February  1945  from  San  Diego 
with  cargo  for  Pearl  Harbor.  Following  further  training 
exercises  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  she  steamed  10  March  for 
Eniwetok  and  Saipan  with  over  a thousand  Army  men. 
Operating  in  the  Marianas  until  15  April,  she  departed  Saipan 
with  over  1,200  troops  and  officers  for  Ulithi  and  Okinawa. 

On  26  April  she  debarked  her  troops  at  Okinawa.  On  27 
April,  Rockingham  experienced  the  first  of  many  enemy  air 
attacks,  witnessing  the  sinking  by  a suicide  plane  of  nearby 
SS  Canada  Victory.  The  next  morning,  Rockingham  joined 
New  Mexico  in  splashing  a kamikaze.  On  1 May  Rockingham 
sent  boats  to  assist  Terror,  hit  and  badly  damaged  by  a 
suicide  plane,  taking  on  board  55  casualties.  On  4 May  she  got 
underway  in  convoy  for  Ulithi,  Pearl  Harbor,  and  San 
Francisco.  There  she  loaded  over  1,300  troops  and  got 
underway  6 June  for  Eniwetok,  Ulithi,  and  Manila  where  she 
debarked  her  passengers. 

Returning  to  San  Francisco  28  July  she  loaded  some  1,600 
Army  troops  and  got  underway  on  14  August,  the  first  U.S. 
naval  vessel  to  leave  San  Francisco  Bay  following  the 
announcement  of  peace.  She  proceeded  to  Eniwetok,  Ulithi, 
and  Manila  where  she  debarked  her  troops.  Embarking  1,500 
new  Army  troops  there,  she  got  underway  17  September  for 
Japan.  After  unloading  troops  on  the  Tokyo  Plain,  she 
proceeded  to  Leyte  and  Samar  to  pick  up  veterans  and 
returned  to  San  Francisco,  5 November.  She  then  made 
another  “Magic-Carpet”  run  to  the  Philippines  reaching  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  23  December. 

Remaining  on  the  west  coast  until  11  March,  she  steamed 
for  Eniwetok  and  Kwajalein  to  participate  in  the  Joint  Task 
Force  1 atomic  bomb  tests.  Returning  to  San  Francisco  by  way 
of  Pearl  Harbor  29  April,  she  was  back  at  Pearl  on  14  May. 
Proceeding  on  to  Kwajalein  and  Bikini  where  she  arrived  1 
June,  she  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  briefly  11  June,  then 
steamed  back  to  Bikini  and  Kwajalein  before  finally  steaming 
for  Pearl  Harbor  and  San  Francisco,  where  she  arrived  12 
September  1946. 

She  was  detached  from  Operation  “Crossroads,”  14  Septem- 
ber 1946;  and,  following  radiological  clearance,  reported  to  the 
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19th  Fleet  5 December  1946.  She  was  placed  out  of  commission 
in  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  at  San  Francisco  17  March  1947. 
The  Commander,  Columbia  River  Group,  accepted  custody  of 
Rockingham  from  the  Commander,  San  Francisco  Group,  18 
June  1953.  She  was  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion at  Astoria,  Oreg.,  26  September  1958  and  struck  from  the 
Navy  list  1 October  1958. 

Rockingham  earned  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II  ser- 
vice. 

Rockport 

Towns  in  Indiana,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Missouri,  and 
Texas. 

I 

Ranger  ( q.v .)  was  renamed  Rockport  30  October  1917  and 
again  renamed  Nantucket  20  February  1918. 

II 

(SP-738:  dp.  ca.  200;  1.  1247";  b.  25';  dr.  13'6";  s.  10  k.; 
cpl.  23;  a.  1 3-pdr.) 

The  second  Rockport  was  built  during  1917  and  1918  by 
Adams  Shipbuilding  Co.,  East  Boothbay,  Maine,  as  the 
wooden  scientific  research  vessel  Ajax  for  service  in  Labrador 
waters  and  acquired  2 October  1917  for  U.S.  Navy  service 
from  A.  Fabbri  of  New  York,  while  still  under  construction. 
Commissioned  16  February  1918,  Ens.  Charles  W.  Farmer, 
USNRF,  in  command,  Ajax  was  renamed  Rockport  20 
February  1918. 

Rockport  was  reassigned  to  the  1st  Naval  District  1 January 
1918  and  operated  on  section  patrol  duty  based  at  Boston  into 
1919.  She  decommissioned  18  February  1919  and  was  sold  16 
September  1919  to  Thomas  S.  Longridge  of  Belmont,  Mass. 

Rockville 

Cities  in  Maryland  and  Connecticut. 

(PCER-851 : dp.  903  (f.);l.  184'6";  b.  33'1";  dr.  9'5";  s.  14  k.; 

cpl.  83;  a.  1 3",  2 40mm.,  6 20mm.,  3 dcp.,  2 dct. ; cl. 

PCER-848) 

Rockville  was  laid  down  as  PCER-851 , patrol  craft  escort 
rescue,  on  18  October  1943  by  the  Pullman  Standard  Car  Co., 
Chicago,  111.;  launched  22  February  1944;  and  commissioned 
on  15  May  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  Frank  S.  Bayley  in  command. 

Following  shakedown,  PCER-851 , built  as  a medical  rescue 
ship  complete  with  a surgery,  X-rav  equipment,  65  hospital 
beds  and  an  11 -man  medical  staff,  reported  for  duty  in 
TG  26.1,  at  Bermuda,  on  10  July  1944.  Into  August,  she 
patrolled  in  the  Bermuda  area;  escorted  submarines  between 
Norfolk  and  the  British  West  Indies;  and  carried  prisoners 
from  U-505,  captured  by  a hunter-killer  task  group  built 
around  Guadalcanal  (CVE-60)  (q.v.),  from  Bermuda  to  New- 
port News. 

On  20  August,  PCER-851  got  underway  for  the  Pacific.  She 
reported  to  ComServPac  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  15  September; 
took  on  more  medical  equipment;  embarked  additional 
medical  personnel;  and  sailed  west  on  the  21st. 

In  October  she  arrived  at  Milne  Bay,  Papua,  and  pushed  on 
to  Manus,  whence,  on  the  11th,  she  sailed  for  Leyte  Gulf  in 
TU  79.11.3. 

En  route,  she  screened  the  transports.  On  the  20th,  she 
stood  off  the  Dulag  beaches  to  receive  casualties.  After  the 
landings  she  remained  in  the  Dulag  area  until  the  25th,  when, 
as  Japanese  air  raids  increased,  she  was  ordered  to  Tacloban  to 
join  TG  78.2.  In  the  afternoon,  shrapnel  hit  and  exploded  a 
20mm.  magazine.  Four  men  were  injured. 

Through  November,  the  PCER  continued  her  “casualty 
care”  mission  in  the  Leyte  Gulf  area.  In  December,  she 
accompanied  forces  to  Ormoc  Bay;  then  joined  TG  78.3  to  act 
as  rescue  and  evacuation  ship  for  the  Mindoro  invasion.  Holed 
at  the  waterline  en  route,  she  splashed  one  Japanese  plane; 
gave  assistance  in  fighting  fires;  and  rescued  survivors  of 
sunken  ships.  Arriving  at  the  target  on  the  15th,  she  got 
underway  the  same  day  to  return  to  Leyte,  whence  she 
continued  on  to  New  Guinea.  Remaining  in  the  New  Guinea- 


Admiralty  Islands  area  into  February,  she  headed  for  Saipan 
on  the  3d  and  arrived  on  the  11th  to  stage  for  the  Iwo  Jima 
campaign. 

PCER-851  departed  for  the  Volcano  Islands  on  the  15th. 
Again  she  performed  screening  duties  en  route,  and,  after 
arrival,  patrolled  off  the  beaches.  She  remained  off  Iwo  Jima 
until  1 March,  then  headed  back  to  Leyte. 

On  the  27th  she  departed  Leyte  for  the  Ryukyus  as  a unit 
of  the  Southern  Attack  Force.  On  1 April  she  arrived  off 
Okinawa  and  at  0610  was  “greeted”  by  a single-engine 
Japanese  plane  which  attempted  to  crash  the  “851”,  but 
overshot  its  target  and  crashed  into  the  sea  some  25  yards 
astern  of  the  ship. 

Through  the  5th  she  patrolled,  seeing  little  action.  Then,  on 
the  6th,  she  began  rescuing  survivors  and  taking  casualties 
from  ships  and  landing  craft  crashed  by  suicide  boats  and 
planes.  The  crews  of  LCS-82,  Maryland,  Laffey,  Morrison,  and 
Ingraham  were  among  those  aided  by  the  PCER. 

On  28  June,  PCER-851  departed  the  Ryukyus.  Six  days 
later  she  put  into  Saipan,  whence  she  escorted  Rockwall  to 
Pearl  Harbor.  Arriving  on  the  19th,  she  was  undergoing 
repairs  when  hostilites  ceased  in  mid-August. 

In  mid-October  the  PCER  got  underway  for  the  east  coast. 
She  arrived  at  Norfolk  in  late  November,  in  January  1946  she 
moved  north  to  New  London;  conducted  operations  for  the 
Underwater  Sound  Laboratory  into  March;  then  continued  on 
to  Boston.  Arriving  on  the  19th,  she  was  decommissioned  and 
placed  in  service  as  a Naval  Reserve  training  ship  on  12  April. 
From  then  into  1950  she  trained  reservists  of  the  1st  Naval 
District. 

Placed  in  commission,  in  reserve  in  June  1950,  she  returned 
to  the  active  list  on  22  November  1950,  and  through  that  year 
and  most  of  the  next  continued  to  operate  primarily  in  the 
New  England  area. 

On  15  October  1951,  PCER-851  was  redesignated  EPCER - 
851,  experimental  patrol  craft  escort  rescue,  and  4 days  later 
she  departed  Boston  for  Norfolk.  Thence,  she  proceeded  to  her 
new  homeport,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  duty  with  the  Naval 
Research  Laboratory. 

Fitted  with  an  electronics  laboratory  and  workshop, 
E PCER-851 , named  Rockville  on  15  February  1956,  conducted 
research  operations  out  of  Washington,  from  Newfoundland  to 
and  including  the  Caribbean,  until  January  1965.  Then 
homeported  at  Norfolk,  she  continued  her  research  operations, 
in  conjunction  with  representatives  of  the  Western  Electric 
Co.,  until  1968,  when  she  was  ordered  inactivated.  Rockville 
was  decommissioned  and  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  21 
December  1968. 

PCER-851  earned  three  battle  stars  during  World  War  II. 

Rockwall 

A county  in  Texas. 

(APA-230:  dp.  12,450;  1.  455';  b.  62';  dr.  24';  s.  18  k.;  cpl.  536; 
a.  1 5",  12  40mm.;  cl.  Haskell;  T.  VC2-S-AP5) 

Attack  transport  Rockwall  (APA-230)  was  laid  down  for  the 
Maritime  Commission  9 September  1944  by  Kaiser  Ship- 
building Co.,  Vancouver,  Wash.;  launched  5 November  1944; 
acquired  by  the  Navy  on  loan-charter  14  January  1945;  and 
commissioned  the  same  day  at  Astoria,  Oreg.,  Capt.  Charles 
W.  Roland  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  the  California  coast,  Rockwall  sailed  for 
Saipan,  where  she  debarked  a Marine  Rocket  Detachment  and 
a Naval  Construction  Regiment  12  April.  With  other  attack 
transports,  she  practiced  amphibious  operations  and  ma- 
neuvers off  Lanai  and  Maui,  1-5  May.  She  then  made  a 
hydrographic  survey  on  Palahinu  Beach,  Lanai,  before 
arriving  at  Pearl  Harbor  the  7th.  She  departed  the  24th,  with 
Marines  and  debarked  them  at  Okinawa  10  June.  The  next 
day,  Rockwall  sailed  for  Ulithi;  and  on  the  18th,  took  on  board 
the  5th  Military  Police  Battalion  of  the  U.S.  Marines  at  Guam 
and  carried  them  to  Iwo  Jima. 

Rockwall  began  her  homeward  voyage  with  officers  and 
enlisted  men  from  Iwo  Jima  29  June,  picked  up  further  troops 
at  Tinian  4 July,  and  arrived  at  San  Francisco  the  24th.  She 
carried  Army  replacements  to  Manila  9 September  and  loaded 
stores  and  embarked  Army  troops  at  Leyte  Gulf  the  13th.  She 
sortied  the  18th  with  Appalachian  (AGC-1),  the  amphibious 
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force  flagship,  and  a convoy  of  24  attack  transports  and 
attack  cargo  ships  for  Honshu,  Japan.  The  force  arrived  the 
25th  and  began  unloading.  Rockwall  sailed  the  29th  for 
Shanghai,  China,  joining  Woodson  (DE-359)  as  escort  on  4 
October  and  arrived  the  6th.  She  embarked  1,728  passengers 
the  11th  and  arrived  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  the  26th.  Rockwall  made 
two  more  voyages  to  the  Philippines. 

During  the  spring  of  1946  she  took  part  in  the  atomic  bomb 
test  at  Bikini.  She  was  then  transferred  to  the  Amphibious 
Force,  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet,  and  soon  began  amphibious 
training  operations  in  the  Caribbean. 

On  15  March  1947  Rockwall  decommissioned  and  entered 
the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet.  The  ship  recommissioned  3 March 
1951  at  San  Francisco.  Her  duties  during  the  next  4 years  were 
varied.  Rockwall  carried  1,500  Army  troops  to  Bremerhaven, 
Germany,  in  August  1952.  The  next  spring  she  took  part  in 
refresher  training  off  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba.  In  January 
1954  the  transport  embarked  Marines  at  Morehead  City, 
N.C.,  for  a 5-month  tour  of  duty  in  the  Mediterranean  with 
the  6th  Fleet.  She  returned  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  27  May  and  began 
a series  of  amphibious  operations  off  the  beaches  of  Virginia 
and  Vieques  Island  near  Puerto  Rico. 

Rockwall  entered  the  Reserve  Fleet  again  4 June  1955  and 
decommissioned  28  September.  On  1 December  1958  she  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  and  was  transferred  to  the  custody 
of  the  Maritime  Administration.  She  is  now  berthed  in  James 
River,  Va. 

For  her  service  in  World  War  II  Rockwall  earned  one 
battle  star. 

Rocky  Mount 

Erroneously  named  for  a range  of  mountains  in  North 
America. 

( AGC-3 : dp.  13,910  (f.) ; 1.  459'2";  b.  63';  dr.  24';  s.  16  k.; 

cpl.  503;  a.  2 5",  8 40mm.;  cl.  Appalacian;  T.  C2-S-B1) 

Amphibious  force  command  ship  Rocky  Mount  (AGC-3) 
was  laid  down  for  the  Maritime  Commission  4 December  1942 
by  Federal  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co.,  Kearny,  N.J.; 
launched  7 March  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Lee; 
acquired  by  the  Navy  13  March  1943;  and  after  conversion  by 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Hoboken,  N.J.,  commissioned  15  October 
1943,  Capt.  Stanley  F.  Patten  in  command. 

Following  shakedown.  Rocky  Mount  sailed  for  Hawaii  via 
the  Panama  Canal  arriving  at  Pearl  Harbor  27  December.  On 
10  January  1944  she  became  flagship  of  Rear  Adm.  Richmond 
K.  Turner,  Commander,  5th  Amphibious  Force,  Pacific  Fleet. 

Rocky  Mount  was  the  3d  of  a new  type  of  naval  auxiliary: 
a specially-equipped  command  and  communications  ship, 
which  had  been  improvised  for  Admiral  Hewitt  in  the  Salerno 
operation.  The  increasing  complexity  of  communications  in 
modern  amphibious  warfare  and  the  larger  number  of  officers 
and  enlisted  men  necessary  to  staff  amphibious  force  head- 
quarters, necessitated  the  new  type. 

On  22  January  the  5th  Amphibious  Force  got  underway  for 
the  Marshall  Islands  and  arrived  off  Kwajalein  the  31st.  This 
was  the  first  of  six  important  campaigns  in  which  Rocky 
Mount  played  a significant  role.  Rear  Admiral  Turner 
directed  operations  from  his  flagship  until  Kwajalein  was 
secured  on  4 February. 

Rocky  Mount  then  became  flagship  for  the  task  group  which 
next  took  Eniwetok.  On  the  25th  she  departed  the  Marshalls 
for  Pearl  Harbor  and  overhaul. 

Vice  Admiral  Turner,  now  Commander  of  Amphibious 
Forces,  Pacific,  boarded  Rocky  Mount  again,  along  with 
Lt.  Gen.  H.  M.  Smith,  USMC,  Commander  5th  Amphibious 
Corps.  The  ship  got  underway  29  May  as  flagship  for  the 
“Joint  Expeditionary  Force”  attacking  the  Marianas  Islands. 
On  15  June  she  reached  Saipan  and  directed  initial  landings 
which  came  under  heavy  mortar  and  rifle  fire  and  air  attack. 
After  24  days,  organized  resistance  on  the  island  ceased. 
Rocky  Mount  proceeded  to  Guam  20  July,  and  4 days  later 
sailed  for  Tinian. 

Rear  Adm.  Forrest  B.  Royal  broke  his  flag  on  board 
Rocky  Mount  in  Pearl  Harbor  on  26  August.  On  15  September 
she  departed  for  Manus,  and  1 month  later  sortied  for  the 
assault  on  Leyte,  Philippine  Islands,  as  flagship  of  the 
Amphibious  Force  Fleet.  From  21  to  24  October  she  par- 
ticipated in  shore  bombardment,  temporarily  silencing  enemy 


mortar  fire  which  had  damaged  several  beached  LST’s.  The 
ship  then  sailed  for  practice  and  drills  in  the  Admiralty  Islands 
and  New  Guinea. 

Rocky  Mount  returned  to  the  Philippines  to  participate  in 
the  Lingayen  Gulf  operation  as  flagship  of  Attack  Group 
“Baker”  6 January  1945.  The  amphibious  group  was  under 
frequent  air  attack  from  the  enemy-held  island  of  Luzon.  For  5 
weeks  Rocky  Mount  acted  as  flagship,  Lingayen  Area  Control 
Group.  On  8 March  she  carried  Lt.  Gen.  R.  L.  Eichelberger, 
Brig.  Gen.  White,  and  Maj.  Gen.  J.  A.  Dow  and  their  staff  to 
Santa  Cruz  Bank  for  landings  on  Zamboanga  Peninsula, 
Mindanao.  This  ship  observed  and  directed  the  assault  for  2 
weeks  following  her  arrival  on  the  10th. 

While  anchored  in  Subic  Bay,  Rocky  Mount  welcomed  Brig. 
Gen.  L.  Barham,  RAA,  4 April,  and  departed  for  Morotai 
where  all  hands  attended  memorial  services  for  the  late 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  On  the  23d,  Brig.  Gen  D.  A. 
Whitehead,  RAA,  and  his  staff  embarked,  and  Rocky  Mount 
got  underway  for  landings  on  Tarakan  Island,  Borneo.  Maj. 
Gen.  G.  F.  Wooten,  RAA,  came  on  board  at  Morotai  3 May, 
and  the  ship  began  its  second  part  of  the  Borneo  Campaign — 
the  assault  from  Brunei  Bay.  After  naval  shore  bombardment 
10  June,  Rocky  Mount  landed  troops,  and  1 week  later  she 
was  underway  for  Leyte.  En  route  Rear  Admiral  Royal  died 
from  a heart  attack  18  June. 

Ten  days  after  Japan  capitulated,  Rocky  Mount  reported  to 
Commander,  7th  Fleet,  as  his  flagship.  She  embarked  part  of 
his  staff  at  Manila  1 September,  and  then  sailed  for  Jinsen, 
Korea,  where  on  the  10th,  Adm.  Thomas  C.  Kinkaid  came  on 
board  and  broke  his  flag.  The  next  day  the  ship  was  underway 
across  the  Yellow  Sea  to  the  Yangtze  River. 

She  led  U.S.  and  Allied  ships  up  the  Yangtze  and  Whangpoo 
Rivers  the  19th,  and  returned  to  Shanghai  where  they  were 
met  by  cheering  crowds  along  the  shores. 

Rocky  Mount's  service  during  the  war  was  highly  successful. 
From  the  day  she  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor,  27  December  1943, 
the  ship  never  left  the  combat  area  of  the  Pacific  and  came 
through  all  of  the  operations  unscathed.  She  was  dubbed 
“The  Rock”  and  “Veteran  Queen  of  Amphibious  Fleets.”  She 
decommissioned  and  was  placed  in  reserve  with  the  San 
Francisco  Group,  Pacific  Fleet,  on  22  March  1947.  She 
remained  in  this  status  until  struck  from  the  Navy  list  1 
July  1960. 

For  her  service  during  World  War  II,  Rocky  Mount  earned 
six  battle  stars,  and  the  Navy  Unit  Commendation. 

Rod 

(SP-3114:  dp.  642;  1.  108'6";  b.  31';  dr.  8'3";  acc.  1;  a.  none) 

Rod  was  built  during  1907  by  Jacobson  & Peterson,  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.,  as  a wooden  coal  barge  and  chartered  briefly  by  the 
U.S.  Navy  during  1918  from  her  owner,  Moran  Towing  & 
Transportation  Co.,  of  New  York. 

Rodgers 

John  Rodgers,  1772  to  1838:  his  son,  John  Rodgers,  1812  to 
1882,  and  his  great  grandson,  John  Rodgers,  1881  to  1926,  all 
served  the  U.S.  Navy  with  distinction.  See,  John  Rodgers, 
vol.  Ill,  page  545  for  biographies. 

I 

(Stmr.:  t.  420;  1.  138';  b.  30'3";  dph.  16'8";  s.  6-8  k.;  cpl.  35) 

In  July  of  1879  Jeanette  ( q.v .),  a steamer,  departed  San 
Francisco  in  search  of  a northeast  passage  across  the  Arctic. 
In  August  she  was  seen  in  St.  Lawrence  Bay.  From  there  she 
sailed  for  Wrangell  Land  (now  Wrangel  Island),  and  dis- 
appeared. In  the  same  year  two  whalers,  M ount  Woolaston  and 
Vigilant,  of  the  north  Pacific  whaling  fleet  also  disappeared. 
During  the  1880  season  the  Revenue  Marine  Service  steamer 
Corwin  unsuccessfully  searched  for  Jeanette  and  the  two 
whalers. 

On  3 March  1881,  Congress,  beseiged  by  constituents  as 
well  as  government  agencies,  appropriated  $175,000  “to 
enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  charter,  or  purchase, 
equip,  and  supply  a vessel  for  the  prosecution  of  a search  for 
the  stmr.  ‘Jeanette’  and  such  other  vessels  as  might  be  found 
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USS  Rocky  Mount  (AGC-3)  at  anchor,  wearing  camouflage  and  showing  the  massive  array  of  communications  and  sensor  antennas 
which  constituted  her  “main  battery.”  Early  Pacific  amphibious  experience  demonstrated  a need  for  specialized  command 
and  communications  ships  to  serve  as  flagships  for  Navy  amphibious  force  commanders  and  as  floating  headquarters  for 
Army  or  Marine  landing  force  commanders  until  established  ashore.  The  existence  of  these  ships  was  not  publicly  announced 
until  after  V-J  Day. 


to  need  assistance  during  said  cruise;  provided  that  the  vessel 
be  wholly  manned  by  volunteers  from  the  Navy.”  The  vessel 
purchased  was  the  whaler  Mary  and  Helen,  specifically  built 
for  arctic  navigation  by  Goss,  Sawyer,  and  Packard  of  Bath, 
Maine.  Launched  17  July  1879,  she  was  the  first  steam  whaler 
built  as  such  for  American  registry  and  during  her  first,  and 
only,  season  not  only  justified  the  faith  of  her  owner,  Capt. 
William  Lewis  of  New  Bedford,  but  revolutionized  the 
American  whaling  industry. 

Acquired  by  the  Navy  at  San  Francisco,  Mary  and  Helen 
was  renamed  Rodgers  and  was  commissioned  30  May  1881, 
Lt.  Robert  M.  Berry  in  command.  She  sailed  north  on  16 
June.  She  arrived  at  Petropalovsk  33  days  later,  where  the 
captain  of  the  Russian  corvette  Streloch  offered  “any  needed 
assistance”  on  behalf  of  his  government. 

Continuing  on,  Rodgers  took  on  two  Chukchis  as  hunters 
and  dog  drivers  at  St.  Lawrence  Bay  and  on  20  August  entered 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  At  Herald  Island,  Lt.  Berry  found  that  the 
crew  of  Corwin  on  her  second  search  for  Jeanette,  had  already 
covered  the  island,  unsuccessfully.  Wrangell  Land  was  next. 
As  they  looked  for  clues  of  the  missing  ship,  the  crew  of 
Rodgers  surveyed  the  area  and  proved  that  Wrangell  Land 
was  an  island  and  not  the  southern  edge  of  a polar  land  mass. 

Rodgers  departed  the  island  13  September  and  moved  north 
and  west  until  stopped  by  pack  ice  on  the  18th.  Returning  to 
Wrangell,  she  continued  the  search  on  another  course  until  the 
27th.  Again  blocked  by  ice,  she  turned  south  for  winter 
quarters.  The  first  week  in  October  she  left  a party,  under 
Master  C.  F.  Putman,  on  Tiapka  Island  off  Cape  Serdze  with 
provisions,  supplies,  and  fuel  for  a year;  and  a boat,  dogs,  and 
sleds  to  explore  the  coast  westward  in  search  of  the  crews  of 
Jeanette  and  the  missing  whalers. 

On  8 October,  Rodgers  steamed  for  St.  Lawrence  Bay,  where 
bad  weather  prevented  the  transfer  of  a large  part  of  her 
provisions  and  supplies  to  the  shore.  On  30  November  fire 
broke  out  in  the  still  tightly-packed  hold.  Through  the  day, 


stores  were  removed  to  ease  the  firefighting  efforts,  but  at 
midnight,  the  fires  still  raged  and  the  former  whaler  was 
abandoned. 

Rodgers  then  drifted  up  the  bay,  her  rigging  and  sails  ablaze. 
Early  on  the  31st  her  magazine  exploded. 

A temporary  shore  camp  sheltered  the  crew  until  the  next 
day  when  they  moved  to  the  village  of  Noomamoo,  7 miles 
away.  Later  divided  into  four  parties,  most  of  the  crew 
wintered  there  and  in  three  nearby  villages. 

As  the  crew  adjusted  to  life  ashore,  Lieutenant  Berry  set  out 
to  inform  Putman’s  camp  of  the  fire.  Meanwhile,  Master 
Putman  had  learned  of  the  disaster  and  had  started  for  the 
Bay  with  supplies  for  the  relief  of  survivors.  Putman  reached 
St.  Lawrence  Bay,  but  on  returning  to  his  camp  lost  his  way 
in  a blizzard  and  drifted  out  to  sea  on  an  icefloe.  An  unsuccess- 
ful, month-long  search  for  him  was  conducted  along  the  coast. 

On  8 February  1882  a party  under  Lieutenant  Berry,  who 
had  not  yet  learned  of  Putman’s  loss,  set  out  on  another  search 
along  the  coast  for  Jeanette’s  crew.  On  24  March  they  arrived 
at  the  Russian  post  at  Nishne  and  learned  of  the  landing  of 
part  of  Jeanette’s  crew  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lena  River  the 
previous  September.  Berry  and  his  party  returned  home  from 
Nishne.  The  remaining  members  of  the  crew  departed  St. 
Lawrence  Bay  in  May  on  board  the  New  Bedford  whaler 
North  Star. 

On  12  March  1883,  Congress  appropriated  $3,000  to 
“suitably  reward  the  natives  at  and  about  St.  Lawrence  Bay 
who  housed,  fed,  and  extended  other  kindness  to  the  officers 
and  men  of  U.S.S.  Rodgers.” 

II 

(TB-4:  dp.  142  (n.);  1.  160';  b.  16'1”;  dr.  5'  (mean);  s.  25  k.; 
cpl.  20;  a.  3 1-pdrs.,  3 tt. ; cl.  Foote ) 

The  second  Rodgers  (TB-4)  was  laid  down  by  the  Columbian 
Iron  Works  & Dry  Dock  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  6 May  1896; 
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launched  10  November  1896;  and  commissioned  2 April  1898, 
Lt.  J.  L.  Jayne  in  command. 

Fitted  out  at  Norfolk,  Rodgers  began  training  in  Chesapeake 
Bay  in  mid- April.  On  the  24th  Congress  declared  war  on 
Spain  and  5 days  later  the  torpedo  boat  got  underway  for  the 
Caribbean.  Arriving  at  Key  West  9 May,  she  joined  the 
blockading  vessels  off  Havana  on  the  21st;  remained  with 
them  through  the  23d;  then  sailed  to  join  the  fleet  cruising  off 
the  north  coast  of  Cuba  to  prevent  the  Spanish  fleet  from 
reaching  the  blockaded  city  from  the  east.  Employed  primarily 
as  a dispatch  boat,  she  returned  to  Key  West  in  early  June, 
only  to  depart  again  on  the  15th  to  carry  mail  to  the  fleet 
convoying  Major  General  Shatter’s  army  to  Santiago. 
Making  rendezvous  on  the  16th,  she  remained  with  the  force 
until  the  21st  when  she  moved  along  the  coast  to  Guantanamo 
Bay  to  deliver  dispatches.  On  the  22d  she  returned  to  Santiago 
for  picket  duty  at  the  harbor  entrance,  but  returned  to 
Guantanamo  Bay  for  repairs  23  June-22  July.  A short  dispatch 
run  preceded  another  repair  period,  24  July-14  August,  by 
which  time  Rodgers  had  received  orders  back  to  the  United 
States.  At  Hampton  Roads  by  the  26th,  she  continued  on  to 
New  York,  arriving  on  the  31st  for  a yard  overhaul. 

The  torpedo  boat  remained  in  port  for  much  of  the  next  8 
years,  occasionally  commissioning  for  short  periods  of  active 
duty  with  the  3d  Torpedo  Flotilla  and  the  East  Coast 
Squadron.  In  the  spring  of  1906  she  was  transferred  to  the 
Reserve  Torpedo  Flotilla  and  on  1 November  she  decom- 
missioned at  Norfolk. 

Shifted  to  Charleston  in  1908,  Rodgers  was  assigned  to  the 
Massachusetts  Naval  Militia  14  May  1910.  From  8 June,  when 
she  was  delivered  to  that  organization,  until  1916,  she 
conducted  training  cruises  out  of  Boston  along  the  southern 
Nfew  England  coast.  Between  1916  and  1918,  she  extended  her 
range  of  operations  and  performed  coastal  patrol  duties  as  far 
north  as  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

Renamed  Coast  Torpedo  Boat  No.  2,  1 August  1918,  she  was 
decommissioned  for  the  last  time  12  March  1919;  struck  from 
the  Navy  list  28  October  1919;  and  sold  to  the  U.S.  Rail  & 
Salvage  Corp.,  Newburgh,  N.Y.,  in  1920. 


Rodgers  (DD-170)  was  renamed  Kalk  (DD-170)  on  23 
December  1918. 

Ill 

(DD-254:  dp.  1,190;  1.  314'5";  b.  31';  dr.  9'10";  s.  34.4  k.; 
cpl.  131;  a.  4 4",  1 3",  12  21"  tt. ; cl.  Clemson) 

The  third  Rodgers  (DD-254)  was  laid  down  as  Kalk  25 
September  1918  by  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
Quincy,  Mass.;  renamed  Rodgers  23  December  1918;  launched 
26  April  1919;  sponsored  by  Miss  Helen  T.  Rodgers,  grand- 
daughter of  Commodore  John  Rodgers;  and  commissioned  22 
July  1919,  Lt.  Comdr.  A.  M.  Steckel  in  command. 

Rodgers  served  with  Division  28,  Destroyers,  Atlantic  Fleet, 
until  the  spring  of  1922  when  she  steamed  to  Philadelphia  for 
inactivation.  Decommissioned  20  July  of  that  year,  she 
remained  in  reserve  until  after  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II 
in  Europe. 

Rodgers,  recommissioned  18  December  1939,  again  served 
briefly  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  and  in  October  1940  moved  to 
Halifax  where  she  joined  other  “four  stackers”  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  Kingdom  in  exchange  for  bases  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  She  decommissioned  23  October  1940 
and  was  transferred  and  commissioned  the  same  day  for 
service  in  the  4th  “Town”  Flotilla  as  H.M.S.  Sherwood  (I.  80). 

Sherwood  sailed  for  the  United  Kingdom  1 November. 
Diverted  en  route,  she  participated  in  the  search  for  survivors 
of  ships  lost  from  convoy  HX  84  and  in  the  subsequent  hunt 
for  Admiral  Scheer,  when  returning  to  Canada  for  repairs.  On 
the  18th,  she  arrived  at  Belfast,  continued  on  to  Portsmouth, 
whence,  after  overhaul,  she  sailed  to  join  the  12th  Escort 
Group,  Western  Approaches  Command  at  Londonderry. 
Transferred,  with  her  group,  to  Iceland  in  April  1941,  she 
joined  in  the  hunt  for  Bismarck  in  May  and  on  the  28th,  the 
day  after  the  German  battleship  had  been  sunk,  assisted  in 
rescue  operations  for  survivors  from  British  destroyer 
H.M.S.  Mashona  (F.  59). 

During  the  summer,  Sherwood  underwent  repairs  in  the 


Clyde,  then  returned  to  Londonderry,  whence  she  operated, 
first  with  the  2d  Escort  Group,  then  with  the  22d,  into  the  new 
year,  1942.  In  February  and  March,  she  accompanied  carriers 
during  trials,  and,  after  another  yard  period,  April  to  August, 
served  as  a target  ship  for  training  aircraft  from  the  Royal 
Naval  Air  Station  at  Fearn,  Scotland.  In  the  autumn,  she 
again  crossed  the  Atlantic’and  served  with  the  Newfoundland 
Command  until  she  returned  to  Londonderry  in  February 
1943.  During  March  and  April  she  escorted  a convoy  to 
Tunisia  and  back,  but  by  May  she  again  needed  major 
repairs.  Worn  out,  she  was  paid  off  at  Chatham;  stripped  of 
usuable  parts  and  ordnance;  and  towed  to  the  Humber  where 
she  was  beached  in  shallow  water  for  use  as  an  aircraft  target. 
Her  hulk  was  scrapped  in  1945. 

Rodman 

Hugh  Rodman,  born  at  Frankfort,  Ky.,  on  6 January  1859, 
graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  in  1880.  Duty  in  Yantic, 
Wachusett,  Hartford,  and  Essex  and  tours  at  the  Hydrographic 
Office  and  at  the  Naval  Observatory  were  followed  in  1891  by 
4 years  of  survey  duty  along  the  coasts  of  Alaska  and  British 
Columbia.  During  the  Spanish-American  War,  he  served  in 
Raleigh  and  was  commended  for  his  outstanding  conduct  in  the 
Battle  of  Manila  Bay.  In  1899,  he  participated  in  scientific 
explorations  in  the  Pacific  under  the  direction  of  Alexander 
Agassiz.  Then,  in  1900,  he  returned  to  Alaska  for  work 
investigating  its  fisheries.  From  1901  to  1904  he  commanded 
Iroquois  in  Hawaiian  waters.  Next  on  the  Asiatic  Station,  he 
served  in  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  and  Wisconsin  and,  in  1905, 
commanded  Elcano  on  the  Yangtze  River  Patrol.  From  1907 
to  1909,  he  attended  the  Naval  War  College  and  served  as 
Lighthouse  Inspector,  6th  Naval  District.  In  1909  he  returned 
to  the  Far  East  to  serve  in  turn  as  captain  of  the  yard,  Cavite, 
Philippine  Islands,  and  as  commanding  officer  of  Cleveland. 
Captain  of  the  yard,  Mare  Island,  in  1911,  he  assumed 
command  of  Connecticut,  flagship,  Atlantic  Fleet,  in  1912,  and 
of  Delaware  in  1913.  Duty  as  Marine  Superintendent  of  the 
Panama  Canal  followed  in  1914,  and  in  1915  he  commanded 
New  York.  During  1916  he  served  on  the  General  Board. 

In  1917  Admiral  Rodman  served  as  Commander,  9th 
Division,  Atlantic  Fleet,  in  his  flagship,  New  York.  Ordered  to 
European  waters  late  in  the  year,  his  division  joined  the 
British  Grand  Fleet  at  Scapa  Flow  and  became  the  6th  Battle 
Squadron,  British  Grand  Fleet,  under  Admiral  Sir  David 
Beatty.  For  the  remainder  of  World  War  I,  Admiral  Rodman 
commanded  his  division  in  operations  in  the  North  Sea. 

Returning  to  the  United  States  after  the  Armistice,  he 
served  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet  until  July  1919  when  he  became 
Commander-in-Chief,  Pacific  Fleet.  Detached  in  1921,  he 
served  as  Commandant,  5th  Naval  District,  from  1921  to 

1922,  interrupting  that  duty  once  for  a mission  to  Peru  as 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  Envoy  Extraordinary.  During 
1922-23,  he  was  senior  member  of  a board  to  formulate 
administrative  policy  for  all  shore  stations  and  on  reaching 
retirement  age,  64,  was  transferred  to  the  retired  list.  After  his 
retirement,  he  continued  to  serve  the  United  States-  and  the 
Navy  on  various  missions  which  included,  in  the  summer  of 

1923,  accompanying  President  Harding  on  his  ill-fated 
inspection  of  Alaska.  In  1937,  he  represented  the  U.S.  Navy  at 
coronation  ceremonies  in  London.  Admiral  Rodman  died  at 
Bethesda,  Md.,  7 June  1940,  and  is  buried  at  Arlington 
National  Cemetery. 

(DD-456:  dp.  1,630;  1.  347'10";  b.  36';  dr.  14'  (mean); 

cpl.  270;  a.  4 5",  4 1.1",  5 20mm.,  5 21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct.; 

cl.  Gleaves) 

Rodman  (DD-456)  was  laid  down  16  December  1940  by  the 
Federal  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co.,  Kearny,  N.  J. ; launched 
26  September  1941 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Albert  K.  Stebbins,  Jr., 
grandniece  of  Admiral  Rodman;  and  commissioned  27 
January  1942,  Comdr.  W.  G.  Michelet  in  command. 

Following  shakedown,  Rodman,  assigned  to  TF  22,  alter- 
nated training  and  patrol  duties  at  Argentia  with  screening  and 
plane  guard  services  for  Ranger  (CV-4)  as  that  carrier  trained 
aviation  personnel  along  the  northeast  U.S.  coast  and  ferried 
planes  of  the  Army’s  33d  Pursuit  Squadron  to  Accra  on  the 
Gold  Coast  from  22  April  to  28  May  1942.  Detached  in  June, 
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she  departed  Newport  1 July,  escorted  a seven-troopship 
convoy  to  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  then  continued  on  to  the 
Orkneys  where  as  a unit  of  TF  99,  she  commenced  operations 
with  the  British  Home  Fleet.  Based  at  Scapa  Flow  into 
August,  she  alternated  patrols  from  Scotland  and  Iceland  to 
protect  the  southern  legs  of  the  PQ-QP  convoy  lanes  between 
those  two  countries  and  the  north  Russian  ports  of  Murmansk 
and  Archangel.  With  the  long  summer  days,  however,  the 
U-boats  and  Norwegian  based  Luftwaffe  units  continued  to 
exact  a heavy  toll.  In  early  July,  they  destroyed  Convoy  PQ  17. 
Further  convoys  were  postponed  until  the  relative  cover  of  the 
Arctic  winter  darkness  could  be  regained. 

Operation  “Easy  Unit”  then  came  into  being.  Toward  the 
end  of  July,  Rodman  was  designated  to  assist  in  filling  the 
increasing  immediate  logistics  demands  of  the  Russians,  and  of 
British  and  American  personnel  in  northern  Russia,  and  to 
prepare  for  bases,  men,  and  equipment  to  provide  air  cover  for 
the  convoys  when  they  resumed.  On  17  August  Rodman,  with 
Tuscaloosa  (CA-37)  and  two  other  American  destroyers, 
departed  Scapa  Flow  carrying  medical  personnel  and  supplies, 
men,  and  equipment  for  the  RAF’s  number  144  and  145 
Hampden  Squadrons,  ammunition,  pyrotechnics,  radar  gear, 
drystores,  and  provisions.  Following  the  route  taken  by 
British  destroyers  3 weeks  earlier,  they  entered  Kola  Inlet 
after  dark  on  the  23d.  The  Luftwaffe  was  grounded.  The  ships 
offloaded,  refueled,  took  on  merchant  sailors — survivors  of 
ill-fated  convoys,  and  departed  Vaenga  Bay  on  the  24th. 

En  route  back  to  Scotland,  the  American  ships  were  joined 
by  Royal  Navy  destroyers.  On  the  25th,  the  British  ships 
tracked  the  German  minelayer  Ulm,  one  of  many  ships  and 
boats  engaged  in  planting  mines  at  the  entrance  to  the  White 
Sea  and  in  the  shallow  waters  off  Novaya  Zemlya,  and  sank 
her  southeast  of  Bear  Island. 

Rodman  arrived  back  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde  on  the  30th  and 
on  1 September  got  underway  for  New  York.  An  abbreviated 
overhaul  at  Boston  followed  and,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  she 
resumed  training  and  patrols  off  the  U.S.  northeast  coast.  On 
25  October  she  sortied  with  TG  34.2  to  support  the  amphibious 
force  of  TF  34  in  Operation  “Torch,”  the  invasion  of  North 
Africa.  On  7 November,  TU  34.2.3.,  Santee  (CVE-29), 
Emmons  (DD-457),  and  Rodman  left  TG  34.2  and  screened 
the  Southern  Attack  Group  to  its  destination.  From  then 
through  the  11th,  Rodman  screened  Santee,  then  put  into  Safi 
for  replenishment.  On  the  13th  she  retired,  arrived  at  Norfolk 
on  the  24th,  thence  proceeded  to  Boston  where  her  1.1-inch 
battery  was  replaced  by  40mm.  and  20mm.  guns. 

In  December  she  steamed  to  the  Panama  Canal  whence  she 
escorted  a convoy  back  to  the  U.S.  east  coast,  arriving  at 
Norfolk  7 January  1943.  The  next  day  she  sailed  again, 
joining  Ranger  for  two  more  ferry  runs  to  Africa,  this  time  to 
Morocco.  During  March  and  April,  she  remained  in  the 
western  Atlantic,  again  ranging  as  far  north  as  Argentia  on 
patrol  and  escort  duty.  In  May,  she  returned  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Arriving  at  Scapa  Flow  on  the  18th,  Rodman  rejoined  the 
Home  Fleet.  Into  the  summer  she  and  her  sister  ships  patrolled 
out  of  Scotland  and  Iceland  and  screened  the  larger  ships  of 
the  combined  force,  including  Duke  of  York,  South  Dakota,  and 
Alabama,  as  they  attempted  to  draw  the  German  fleet, 
particularly  Tirpitz,  out  of  the  protected  fjords. 

With  August,  Rodman  returned  to  the  United  States  and  by 
1 September  had  resumed  patrols  at  Argentia.  Detached  in 
October,  she  departed  Norfolk  3 November  for  Bermuda, 
whence  she  sailed  in  the  advance  scouting  line  screening 
Iowa  (BB-61)  then  carrying  President  Roosevelt  on  the  first 
leg  of  his  journey  to  the  Teheran  Conference.  Returning  in 
mid-December,  the  destroyer  guarded  carriers  on  training 
exercises  out  of  Newport  and  Portland,  Maine,  until  April 
1944.  Then,  on  the  20th,  she  headed  east  with  other  units  of 
her  squadron,  DesRon  10.  On  1 May  she  arrived  at  Mers-el- 
Kebir,  whence  she  operated  as  a unit  of  TG  80.6,  a hunter- 
killer  group  formed  to  work  with  the  North  African  coastal 
air  squadrons  against  the  U-boat  menace  to  shipping  in  the 
325-mile  stretch  between  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  Oran. 
The  Anglo-American  air-sea  effort,  devised  to  keep  U-boats 
submerged  to  the  point  of  exhaustion  and  then  overwhelm 
them  as  they  surfaced,  required  time  and  patience,  as  well  as 
coordination.  It  was  instrumental  in  slicing  the  number  of 
operational  U-boats  in  the  Mediterranean  by  over  one-third 
between  March  and  June. 


On  14  May  Rodman,  with  others  of  her  squadron,  departed 
Mers-el-Kebir  to  track  a submarine  which  had  sunk  four 
merchantmen  in  less  than  2 days.  A 72-hour  air-surface  hunt 
ensued,  but  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  the  damaged  U-616 
surfaced,  was  abandoned,  and  sank.  The  force  picked  up 
survivors  and  retired  to  Mers-el-Kebir  only  to  sail  for  England 
the  following  day. 

On  22  May  Rodman  arrived  at  Plymouth  and  on  the  23d 
assumed  duties  as  CTU  126.2.1  for  Operation  “Neptune,”  the 
naval  phase  of  “Overlord” — the  invasion  of  France.  On  the 
24th,  she  conducted  shore  bombardment  exercises.  Then  she 
waited.  On  the  4th  the  convoy,  “B-l”,  formed,  headed  out 
across  the  Channel,  and  then  turned  back.  On  the  5th  the 
convoy  again  formed  and  headed  east,  this  time  continuing  on 
to  France  and  landing  reinforcements  on  Omaha  Beach  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  6th.  Rodman,  detached  on  arrival  in  the 
assault  area,  joined  TG  122.4  and  through  the  16th  provided 
gunfire  support  and  patrolled  in  the  Baie  de  la  Seine.  Brief 
respite  at  Plymouth  followed,  but  on  the  18th  she  returned  to 
the  Normandy  coast.  Back  in  English  waters  from  the  21st 
through  the  24th,  she  joined  TF  129  on  the  25th  as  that  force 
joined  the  IX  Army  Air  Force  in  supporting  the  9th,  79th,  and 
4th  Army  Divisions  closing  on  Cherbourg. 

Rodman  returned  to  England  the  same  day;  preceded  to  sea 
again  on  the  30th;  and,  after  a 3-day  stop  at  Belfast,  got 
underway  for  the  Mediterranean  to  participate  in  operation 
“Dragoon”  (“Anvil”),  the  invasion  of  southern  France. 
Arriving  at  Mers-el-Kebir  1 1 July,  she  was  en  route  to  Sicily 
on  the  1 6th,  and  into  August  operated  between  that  island,  the 
coast  of  Italy,  and  Malta. 

On  11  August,  assigned  to  TU  85.12.4,  Rodman  sailed  from 
Taranto.  Two  days  later  French  warships  joined  the  forma- 
tion; and  on  the  15th,  the  force  arrived  off  the  Delta  assault 
area  in  the  Baie  de  Bougnon.  From  0430  to  0641,  Rodman 
covered  the  minecraft  sweeping  the  channels  to  the  beaches. 
Two  hours  of  shore  bombardment  followed.  She  then  shifted 
to  call  fire  support  duties,  which,  with  antiaircraft  screening 
duties,  she  continued  until  retiring  to  Palermo  on  the  17th. 
Back  off  southern  France  on  the  22d,  she  fired  on  shore 
batteries  at  Toulon  on  the  23d,  covered  minesweepers  in  the 
Golfe  de  Fos  on  the  25th,  and  in  the  Baie  de  Marseilles  on  the 
26th.  Engaged  in  screening  and  patrol  duties  through  the  end 
of  the  month,  she  sailed  for  Oran  2 September  and  for  the  next 
month  and  a half  escorted  men  and  supplies  into  the  assault 
area. 

In  late  October,  Destroyer  Squadron  10  escorted  a convoy 
back  to  the  United  States.  From  New'  York  Rodman  continued 
on  to  Boston  for  conversion  to  a destroyer  minesweeper. 
Emerging  from  the  yard  as  DMS-21  on  16  December,  she 
sailed  for  Norfolk  the  followung  week  and  on  1 January  1945 
got  underw'ay  for  the  Pacific.  During  the  remainder  of  that 
month  and  into  February,  she  conducted  minesweeping  and 
gunnery  exercises  off  California  and  in  Hawaiian  waters,  then 
sailed  west.  On  12  March  she  anchored  at  Ulithi  and  7 days 
later  sailed  for  the  Rvukyus  and  her  last  amphibious  Opera- 
tion, “Iceberg.”  On  the  24th  and  25th  she  participated  in 
minesweeping  operations  off  Kerama  Retto,  then  prepared  for 
the  assault  on  Okinawa. 

After  the  1 April  landings  on  the  Hagushi  beaches,  she 
remained  in  the  area  and  was  caught  in  the  air-surface  action 
w'hich  enveloped  the  island  on  the  6th.  Assigned  to  picket  duty 
early  that  day,  she  later  shifted  to  screening  duties  and  joined 
Emmons  (DMS-22)  in  covering  small  minecraft  sweeping  the 
channel  between  Iheya  Retto  and  Okinawa.  In  midafternoon 
a large  flight  of  kamikazes  flew  over.  At  1532  their  leader  dived 
out  of  the  clouds  and  crashed  Rodman’s  port  bow.  His  bomb 
exploded  under  her.  Sixteen  men  w'ere  killed  or  missing,  20 
were  wounded,  but  Rodman’s  engineering  plant  remained 
intact.  Emmons  commenced  circling  Rodman  to  provide 
antiaircraft  fire  as  other  suicide  minded  pilots  closed  in.  Six 
were  splashed.  Marine  Corps  Corsairs  arrived,  joined  in,  and 
scored  on  20,  but  not  before  others  got  through.  Rodman  wras 
hit  twdce  more  during  the  3Uj-hour  battle.  Emmons  splashed 
six  more,  but  was  crashed  by  five  and  damaged  by  four  near 
misses.  Her  hulk  was  sunk  the  next  day. 

From  7 April  to  5 May  Rodman  underwent  temporary 
repairs  at  Kerama  Retto,  then  started  her  journey  back  to  the 
United  States.  Arriving  at  Charleston  19  June,  her  repairs 
were  completed  in  mid-October,  and  on  the  22d  she  sailed  for 
Casco  Bay  for  refresher  training.  For  the  next  3 years,  she 
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USS  Rodman  (DM-21)  in  a post-World  War  II  photo.  Torpedo  tubes  have  been  removed  from  between  her  two  funnels,  and 
the  after  5-inch  gun  mount  has  been  replaced  by  minesweeping  gear  to  handle  contact  and  magnetic  mines.  She  otherwise 
retains  her  original  destroyer  configuration. 


operated  along  the  U.S.  east  coast,  ranging  from  Newfound- 
land to  the  Caribbean;  then,  in  September  1949,  deployed  to 
the  Mediterranean. 

There  for  only  2 weeks,  she  resumed  her  western  Atlantic 
operations  and  during  the  next  6 years  sailed  twice  more  to 
the  Mediterranean,  both  times  for  5-month  tours  with  the  6th 
Fleet,  2 June  to  1 October  1952  and  19  January  to  17  May 
1954.  Reclassified  DD-456  on  15  January  1955,  she  decom- 
missioned 28  July  1955  and  was  transferred  the  same  day  to 
the  Republic  of  China  to  serve  as  RCS  Hsien  Yang  (DD-16). 

Rodman  earned  five  battle  stars  during  World  War  II. 

Rodolph 

(SwStr.:  t.  217;  cpl.  60;  a.  2 32-pdrs.,  2 24-pdr.  how.) 

Rodolph  (gunboat  No.  48),  a side-wheel  steamer  built  in 
1863,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  there 
on  31  December  1863  for  service  in  the  Mississippi  Squadron. 
However,  the  installation  of  her  “tinclad”  armor  and  fitting 
out  were  slow.  When  she  was  finally  ready  for  active  service, 
she  was  transferred  to  Admiral  Farragut’s  West  Gulf  Blockad- 
ing Squadron  which  was  then  preparing  for  the  invasion  of 
Mobile  Bay. 

Commissioned  at  New  Orleans  on  28  May  1864,  the 
side-wheeler,  commanded  by  Act.  Vol.  Lt.  George  D.  Upham, 
operated  on  the  lower  Mississippi  until  after  the  historic 
Union  naval  victory  in  Mobile  Bay  on  5 August.  She  joined 
Farragut’s  invasion  force  there  on  the  14th  and  participated 
in  operations  which  culminated  in  the  surrender  of  Fort 
Morgan  on  the  23d.  Acting  Master’s  Mate  Nathaniel  B. 
Hinckley,  serving  on  board  the  “tinclad,”  carried  the  Con- 
federate flag  from  the  fort. 

Rodolph' s shallow  draft  enabled  her  to  be  especially  useful 
during  “mop  up”  operations  while  Union  seapower  projected 
General  Canby’s  army  against  the  final  defenses  of  the  city 
of  Mobile.  The  high  point  of  her  service  came,  perhaps,  on  8 
September,  when  she  entered  the  Bon  Secours  River  with  the 
side-wheeler  Stockdale  and  demolished  extensive  salt  works 
which  had  been  producing,  daily,  some  2,000  bushels  of  badly 
needed  salt  for  the  Confederacy.  On  the  11th,  the  two  ships 
escorted  an  Army  transport,  Planter,  up  the  Fish  River  to 
seize  a sawmill  engine  and  some  60,000  board  feet  of  lumber. 
That  night,  as  the  Union  ships  retired  down  the  river  from  the 
wrecked  mill,  southern  riflemen  fired  upon  them  from  the 
riverbanks  and  felled  trees  in  their  path.  While  the  gunboats 


fired  back  rapidly,  Rodolph  battered  her  way  through  the 
obstructions,  enabling  the  expedition  to  reach  safety. 

Diverse  and  dangerous  duties  in  Mobile  Bay  and  in  nearby 
streams  kept  the  “tinclad”  busy  until  almost  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War.  The  most  difficult  task  facing  her  and  her  sister 
ships  was  clearing  torpedoes  (mines)  from  the  captured 
Confederate  waters.  On  1 April  1865,  as  she  towed  a barge 
carrying  salvage  equipment  for  the  torpedoed  monitor, 
Milwaukee,  Rodolph  struck  a torpedo  and  rapidly  sank.  The 
explosion  killed  four  men  and  wounded  11  others. 

Roe 

Francis  Asbury  Roe,  born  in  Elmira,  N.Y.,  4 October  1823, 
graduated  from  the  Naval  School,  Annapolis,  in  1848.  Six 
years  later,  while  serving  in  Porpoise  on  the  Asiatic  Station,  he 
participated  in  an  engagement  with  13  Chinese  armored  junks 
off  Macao.  Six  of  the  junks  wTere  sunk  and  the  others  were 
scattered.  During  the  Civil  War,  in  April  1862,  he  was 
recommended  for  promotion  for  gallantry  for  his  actions 
onboard  Pensacola  as  that  ship  led  Admiral  Farragut’s 
starboard  column  past  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip.  After 
commanding  Katahdin  on  the  Mississippi,  he  was  ordered  to 
command  Sassacus  in  September  1863.  Eight  months'  later  he 
wras  again  commended  for  gallantry  for  engaging  the  Con- 
federate ram  Albemarle  and  the  gunboat  Bombshell  in  the 
sounds  of  North  Carolina.  After  the  end  of  the  war  he  com- 
manded the  Mexican  Division  of  the  Gulf  Squadron;  served  as 
fleet  captain  for  both  the  Asiatic  Station  from  1868  to  1871  and 
the  Brazil  Station  from  1874  to  1875.  Promoted  to  Rear 
Admiral  3 November  1884,  while  serving  as  Governor  of  the 
Naval  Asylum  at  Philadelphia,  he  was  transferred  to  the 
retired  list  4 October  1885.  He  died  in  Washington,  D.C., 
28  December  1901. 

I 

(Destroyer  No.  24:  dp.  742  (norm.);  1.  293'11";  b.  26'11"; 

dr.  8'4"  (mean) ; s.  29  k. ; cpl.  91 ; a.  4 3",  6 18”  tt. ; cl.  Roe) 

The  first  Roe,  destroyer  no.  24,  was  laid  down  18  January 
1909  by  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Newport  News, 
Va. ; launched  24  July  1909;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Reynold  T. 
Hall;  and  commissioned  17  September  1910,  Lt.  C.  H. 
Woodward  in  command. 

Following  commissioning,  Roe  conducted  exercises  in  the 
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Norfolk  area  until  December  with  one  interruption,  a voyage 
to  Newport,  R.I.,  and  back  in  early  November.  On  17 
December  she  got  underway  for  Key  West  and  winter 
exercises  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  With  the  spring,  she  returned 
to  Norfolk  and  until  January  1913  remained  active  off  the 
mid-Atlantic  and  southern  New  England  sea  coasts.  From 
January  to  April  1913,  she  participated  in  maneuvers  in  the 
Caribbean,  then,  into  the  fall,  operated  off  New  England.  On 
30  October,  she  arrived  at  Philadelphia  where  she  was  placed 
in  reserve  3 November.  In  March  1914  she  was  assigned  to  the 
newly  organized  Reserve  Torpedo  Flotilla  and  until  World 
War  I rotated  between  reserve  and  active  duty  with  the 
Atlantic  Fleet.  During  the  late  summer  and  fall  of  1914,  she 
operated  off  the  mid- Atlantic  seaboard  and  from  February  to 
April  1915  again  participated  in  winter  maneuvers  in  the 
Caribbean.  During  the  summer  she  was  off  southern  New 
England;  and,  in  November,  she  put  into  Charleston,  where 
she  was  given  a reduced  complement  status. 

In  March  1917,  Roe,  fully  manned,  was  placed  in  full- 
commission  status.  With  the  new  month,  April,  she  was 
assigned  to  Squadron  2,  Division  5,  Patrol  Force  and  ordered 
to  assist  Treasury  and  Labor  Department  officials  at  Wilming- 
ton, in  preventing  the  destruction  or  escape  of  German 
merchant  vessels.  On  the  6th,  as  the  United  States  entered 
World  War  I,  she  sent  an  armed  guard  on  board  Hohenfelde. 

At  midmonth  Roe  was  transferred  to  Newport,  whence  she 
conducted  antisubmarine  patrols  and  carried  out  escort 
assignments  for  the  next  6)4  months.  On  9 November,  she 
sailed  for  France  where  for  the  next  year,  she  performed 
coastal  patrol  and  escort  duty. 

On  5 November  1918,  Roe  departed  Brest  for  the  United 
States.  She  arrived  at  New  York  1 December  and  at  midmonth 
she  returned  to  Charleston  where  she  remained  until  July 
1919.  She  then  proceeded  to  Philadelphia  where  she  was 
decommissioned  1 December  and  berthed  with  the  Reserve 
Fleet.  Designated  DD-24  on  17  July  1920,  Roe  was  activated 
in  1924  and  transferred  to  the  Treasury  Department.  From  7 
June  1924  to  18  October  1930,  she  was  operated  by  the  Coast 
Guard.  On  her  return  to  the  Navy,  she  was  again  berthed  at 
League  Island  where  she  remained  until  sold  for  scrap  2 May 
1934  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  London  Treaty. 

II 

(DD-418:  dp.  1,620;  1.  348';  b.  36'1";  dr.  11'5"  (mean); 

s.  35  k.;  cpl.  192;  a.  4 5",  8 21"  tt. ; cl.  Sims) 

The  second  Roe  (DD-418)  was  laid  down  23  April  1938  by 
the  Charleston  Navy  Yard,  Charleston,  S.C.;  launched  21 
June  1939;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roe  Hilton;  and 
commissioned  5 January  1940,  Lt.  Comdr.  R.  M.  Scruggs  in 
command. 

Following  shakedown,  Roe  conducted  exercises  along  the 
east  coast  and  in  the  Pacific.  In  the  spring  of  1941,  she 
returned  to  the  east  coast  and,  during  the  summer  remained 
primarily  in  the  mid-Atlantic  seaboard  area.  In  the  fall,  she 
moved  northward,  to  Argentia,  to  escort  merchant  convoys 
between  Newfoundland  and  Iceland. 

On  that  duty  when  the  United  States  entered  World  War  II, 
Roe  headed  south  in  January  1942;  patrolled  the  approaches  to 
Bermuda  and  to  Norfolk;  and  in  mid-February  entered  New 
York  harbor,  whence  she  resumed  North  Atlantic  convoy  runs. 
Arriving  off  Iceland  3 March,  she  remained  until  midmonth — 
in  port  and  on  patrol  off  that  island  and  in  the  Denmark 
Strait.  Toward  the  end  of  the  month  Roe  returned  to  New 
York.  In  April,  she  escorted  ships  to  Panama,  then  spent  May 
in  New  England  waters.  In  June,  she  completed  another  North 
Atlantic  run,  this  time  to  the  United  Kingdom;  and  in  July, 
she  screened  larger  ships  in  coastal  and  Caribbean  training 
operations. 

In  mid- August  the  destroyer  again  pointed  her  bow  south. 
Into  October  she  operated  between  Trinidad  and  ports  in 
Brazil,  then  returned  to  Norfolk  to  prepare  for  Operation 
“Torch,”  the  landings  in  North  Africa. 

Assigned  to  the  Northern  Attack  Group,  Roe  screened  the 
transports  to  Mehedia,  then  provided  gunfire  support  for  the 
troops  as  they  pushed  to  take  Port  Lyautey,  the  Sebou  River 
and  the  Sale  airfield.  She  arrived  off  the  assault  area  on  the 
night  of  7-8  November,  ahead  of  the  main  group;  and,  with 
her  SG  radar,  attempted  to  locate  the  beacon  submarine, 


Shad.  Unsuccessful,  she  fixed  her  own  position  relative  to  the 
jetties  and  beaches  of  the  landing  area,  and  returned  to  the 
main  force  to  help  guide  it  to  the  transport  area.  During  the 
early  morning  landings,  she  acted  as  control  destroyer  off  Blue 
and  Yellow  beaches,  then  shifted  to  gunfire  support  duties. 
Shortly  after  sunrise  she  assisted  Savannah  (CL-42)  in 
temporarily  silencing  hostile  fire  from  the  Kasba,  an  old  citadel 
situated  on  a cliff  commanding  the  mouth  of  the  Sebou. 

Through  that  day  and  until  the  15th,  Roe  remained  in  the 
area  to  provide  gunfire  support  and  screen  the  larger  ships.  She 
then  turned  westward,  arriving  back  at  Hampton  Roads  on 
the  26th.  During  the  winter  and  the  following  spring,  1943,  Roe 
again  performed  escort  work  with  tanker  runs  to  Gulf  and 
Caribbean  oil  ports  and  resupply  and  reinforcement  convoys 
to  Casablanca.  On  10  June,  she  departed  New  York  for  the 
Mediterranean  and  her  second  assault — Operation  “Husky,” 
the  invasion  of  Sicily. 

Arriving  at  Oran  toward  the  end  of  the  month,  she  continued 
on  to  Bizerte,  whence  she  steamed  north  with  the  “Joss”  force 
for  Licata  on  8 July.  On  the  9th,  she  took  up  her  position  in 
the  fire  support  area  off  beach  Red,  near  the  Torre  de  Gaffe. 
Early  on  the  10th,  she  and  Swanson  (DD-443)  moved  toward 
Porto  Empedocle,  an  Italian  motortorpedo  boat  base  guarded 
by  a minefield  24  miles  west  of  Licata,  to  investigate  small  pips 
which  had  registered  on  their  radar  screens.  As  both  destroyers 
prepared  to  open  fire  on  the  “enemy”  boats,  Roe  swerved  to 
avoid  the  minefield  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  fall  in  astern  of 
Swanson.  Her  speed,  however,  exceeded  Swanson’s  and,  just 
before  0300,  Roe  hit  Swanson  at  right  angles  on  the  port  side, 
shearing  off  a portion  of  her  own  bow  and  causing  Swanson’s 
fireroom  to  flood.  Both  ships  went  dead  in  the  water.  For- 
tunately by  0500  both  were  mobile. 

As  daylight  increased,  the  Luftwaffe  attempted  to  finish  the 
damaged  ships.  The  destroyers  defended  themselves  and  in  the 
process  shot  down  one  Ju.  88  with  13  rounds  of  proximity 
influence-fused  5-inch  fire  to  prove  the  worth  of  the  new  fuse 
in  antiaircraft  fighting. 

Following  temporary  patching  at  Oran,  Roe  returned  to  New 
York  for  permanent  repairs.  In  mid-September,  she  resumed 
transatlantic  convoy  duty  and  completed  two  runs  to  North 
Africa  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

With  the  new  year,  1944,  Roe  was  transferred  to  the  Pacific. 
Departing  New  York  26  January,  she  transited  the  Panama 
Canal  and  traversed  the  Pacific  to  report  to  CTF  76  at  Cape 
Sudest  12  March.  From  there,  and  other  New  Guinea  ports 
and  anchorages,  she  escorted  7th  Phib  Force  ships  transporting 
Allied  troops  up  the  coast  and  through  neighboring  islands,  and 
provided  gunfire  support  in  target  areas.  From  16  to  21  March, 
she  supported  operations  on  Manus.  In  early  April,  she 
transported  Army  personnel  from  Manus  to  Rambutyo,  then 
prepared  for  the  landings  at  Humboldt  Bay,  which  she 
supported  22  April.  In  mid-Mav,  she  assisted  the  offensive  in 
the  Toem-Wadke  area;  then,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  screened 
LST’s  to  Biak.  Fire  support  duty  and  escort  of  reinforcements 
and  supplies  to  Biak  continued  into  June.  On  the  29th,  she 
provided  call-fire  support  for  Army  units  fighting  northeast  of 
the  Driniumor  River.  Then,  in  July,  the  destroyer  shifted  to 
Noemfoor  to  conduct  a prelanding  bombardment  and  to  give 
postlanding  support  fire. 

Relieved  at  midmonth,  Roe  departed  the  Admiralties  and 
steamed  for  Majuro,  where  she  joined  the  5th  Fleet.  For  the 
next  6 weeks,  she  served  as  an  aircraft  rescue  ship  in  areas  off 
Maloelap,  Wotje,  Mili,  and  Jaluit.  Patrol,  picket,  and  escort 
duties  then  kept  her  shuttling  between  and  amongst  the 
Marshalls  and  Marianas,  primarily  the  latter,  until  early 
December  when  she  joined  TG  94.9  for  a bombardment  of 
Iwo  Jima. 

Completing  the  assignment  on  the  8th,  the  force  returned  to 
Saipan,  whence  Roe  conducted  two  search  and  rescue  missions 
and  one  mercy  run,  carrying  a doctor  to  a convoy  bound  for 
Saipan,  before  heading  out  for  further  strikes  against  Iwo  Jima 
on  the  24th  and  27th.  On  the  24th,  Roe  sank  a small  trawler 
and,  with  Case  (DD-370),  sent  to  the  bottom  another 
ship — believed  to  have  been  a destroyer  converted  for  fast 
transport  service.  On  the  27th,  she  destroyed  several  small 
craft  and  damaged  buildings  and  antiaircraft  installations  in 
and  near  the  island’s  west  boat  basin. 

Another  strike  on  the  Volcano  and  Bonin  Islands  during  the 
first  week  in  January  1945,  was  followed  by  availability  at 
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USS  Roe  (DD-418)  off  Guam  in  April  1945,  wearing  two-tone  camouflage.  These  ships  originally  carried  five  5-inch  guns  and 
three  quadruple  banks  of  torpedo  tubes  as  built.  During  1941  one  set  of  torpedo  tubes  and  one  5-inch  gun  were  removed  to 
improve  stability  and  allow  space  and  weight  for  added  antiaircraft  guns  and  electronics.  Roe  has  three  side-throwing  depth- 
charge  projectors  on  each  side  of  her  after  superstructure.  Mounted  atop  this  deckhouse  are  two  twin  40-millimeter  anti- 
aircraft gun  mounts  and  their  directors,  with  a searchlight  and  a single  20-millimeter  gun.  Three  more  20-millimeter  guns 
are  in  tubs  forward  of  the  wheelhouse.  An  air-search  radar  antenna  is  at  Roe’s  masthead,  with  a smaller  surface-search  antenna 
just  below  this.  A fire-control  radar  antenna  is  carried  on  her  5-inch  gun  director.  The  T-shaped  object  between  the  banks 
of  torpedo  tubes  is  a crane  used  in  loading  torpedoes.  This  general  armament  arrangement  was  fairly  standardized  during 
World  War  II  for  U.S.  destroyers  from  the  Farragut  (DD-348)  through  the  Benson  (DD-421)  and  Gleaves  (DD-423)  classes. 


Ulithi  and  resumption  of  patrol  and  escort  work  from  Guam. 
In  late  April,  she  returned  to  the  Volcano-Bonin  area  for  radar 
picket  and  search  and  rescue  operations  during  air  strikes 
against  the  Japanese  home  islands.  At  the  end  of  May  she 
resumed  operations  in  the  Marianas  and  in  June  she  received 
orders  to  the  west  coast. 

Roe  arrived  in  San  Francisco  Bay  on  29  July,  and  was 
undergoing  a yard  overhaul  when  the  war  ended,  14  August. 
Then  designated  for  inactivation,  Roe  was  decommissioned 
30  October  1945  and  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  16  Novem- 
ber. She  was  sold  in  August  1947. 

Roe  (DD-418)  earned  six  battle  stars  during  World  War  II. 

Roebuck 

(Bark:  t.  455;  1.  135';  b.  27';  dph.  14'6";  cpl.  69;  a.  4 32-pdrs.) 

Roebuck,  a bark  rigged  clipper  ship  built  at  New  York  in 
1856  by  Thomas  Collyer,  operated  as  a merchantman  and 
made  at  least  one  voyage  around  Cape  Horn  to  California.  She 
was  purchased  by  the  Navy  at  New  York  on  21  July  1861  from 
Reynolds  and  Cushman  of  that  city;  and  commissioned  at  the 
New  York  Navy  Yard  on  8 November  1861,  Act.  Vol.  Lt. 
George  A.  Trundy  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron, 
Roebuck  took  station  off  Charleston  Bar  late  in  November  and 
continued  blockade  duty  there,  interrupted  only  by  occasional 
brief  visits  to  Port  Royal,  S.C.,  for  supplies  or  repairs,  until 
returning  to  New  York  on  15  July  1862  for  repairs. 

The  bark,  back  in  fighting  trim  and  now  commanded  by 
Acting  Master  John  Sherrill,  departed  New  York  on  30  August 
to  return  to  blockade  duty  off  the  Carolina  coast. 

She  reported  for  duty  to  Rear  Admiral  DuPont  upon 
arriving  at  Port  Royal  on  5 September,  but  2 days  later  she 
sailed  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  compliance  with  new  orders 
reassigning  her  to  the  East  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron. 

Reporting  to  Commodore  J.  L.  Lardiner  upon  arriving  at 
Key  West,  Fla.,  on  the  19th,  Roebuck  was  assigned  to  the 
blockade  off  St.  Marks,  Fla.  On  this  duty,  she  caught  the 
English  schooner,  Kate,  on  27  December  attempting  to  slip 
into  the  St.  Marks  River,  laden  with  salt,  coffee,  copperas,  and 
liquors  from  Havana. 

On  1 February  1863,  Roebuck  relieved  bark  Ethan  Allen  on 
blockade  station  off  St.  Andrews  Bay,  Fla.  On  20  March  a 
party  from  the  bark’s  launch  landed  to  investigate  a report 


that  a vessel  was  loading  with  cotton  up  the  Bay.  The  landing 
party  was  attacked  by  a guerrilla  band  and  suffered  heavy 
losses.  Two  boats  from  the  ship  captured  the  British  schooner, 
Emma  Amelia,  on  2 May.  Between  1 and  3 August,  she  picked 
up  10  bales  which  apparently  had  been  thrown  overboard  by 
some  blockade  runner  fleeing  from  capture. 

On  the  28th,  Acting  Master  Joseph  B.  Barclay  was  ordered 
to  St.  Andrews  Bay  to  relieve  Acting  Master  Sherrill  in 
command  of  Roebuck.  Early  in  October,  the  bark  returned  to 
Key  West  to  prepare  for  duty  off  Indian  River,  Fla.  There  she 
seized  a small  sloop  on  13  December.  Four  days  later  she 
captured  English  schooner  Ringdove  bringing  salt,  coffee,  tea, 
and  whiskey  from  the  Bahamas.  On  11  January  1864,  she  made 
a prize  of  English  schooner  Suzan;  and  on  the  19th,  she  caught 
British  schooner  Eliza  attempting  to  escape  from  the  Con- 
federate coast  laden  with  cotton.  On  26  February,  she  brought 
to  the  British  sloop,  Two  Brothers.  British  sloop,  Nina, 
surrendered  to  the  bark  on  the  27th,  the  same  day  she  burned 
Nassau  schooner,  Rebel.  On  1 March,  British  schooner, 
Lauretta,  was  added  to  Roebuck's  prize  list.  On  the  30th,  a 
boat  crew  from  Roebuck  took  possession  of  sloop,  Last  Resort, 
and,  on  10  July,  Nassau  schooner,  Terrapiss,  struck  her  colors 
to  the  bark. 

Late  that  month,  Roebuck,  because  of  weakened  • rigging, 
proceeded  to  Tampa  Bay  where  she  acted  as  a storeship. 
There,  yellow  fever  broke  out  among  the  crew.  On  12  Septem- 
ber the  bark  was  ordered  north  to  recuperate  and  she  reached 
Portsmouth,  N.H.,  on  the  28th.  She  decommissioned  17 
October  and  was  sold  at  public  auction  there  to  Mr.  Bartlett 
on  20  July  1865. 

Roepat 

(Str:  dp.  16,100;  1.  466'0";  b.  55'11";  dr.  28'9";  s.  11  k.; 
cpl.  70;  a.  1 5",  1 3") 

Roepat  (Id.  No.  2536),  built  in  1914  by  William  Hamilton  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Glasgow,  Scotland,  for  service  as  a Dutch  animal 
transport  ship,  was  seized  by  U.S.  customs  officials,  taken  over 
and  commissioned  as  a Naval  Overseas  Transportation 
Service  vessel  17  May  1918  at  New  York. 

Following  refit  and  refurnishing,  Roepat  loaded  a cargo  of 
general  Army  supplies  and  sailed  2 June  in  convoy  for  Brest 
and  St.  Nazaire  where  she  discharged  her  cargo.  She  returned 
to  New  York  in  convoy  30  July. 
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Loading  Army  supplies  at  Norfolk,  she  sailed  in  convoy 
from  New  York  17  August  for  Marseille  where  she  arrived  6 
September  to  unload  her  cargo.  She  returned  to  New  York  18 
October  to  undergo  repairs  and  load  Army  cargo  for  Verdon 
where  she  arrived  18  November.  She  returned  to  Norfolk  22 
December. 

Loading  a cargo  for  the  Shipping  Board  Account  at  Balti- 
more, she  bunkered  at  New  Orleans  and  sailed  from  the  latter 
port  5 February  1919  for  Cette  via  Newport  News.  Discharging 
her  cargo  of  wheat  and  grain  consigned  to  the  Swiss  Govern- 
ment 4 March,  she  returned  to  New  York  6 May  and  under- 
went repairs. 

Roepat  sailed  24  May  for  Portland,  Maine,  where  she  loaded 
a cargo  for  the  Shipping  Board  and  sailed  on  the  29th  for 
Amsterdam  where  she  arrived  28  June.  On  30  June  Roepat  was 
placed  out  of  commission  and  returned  to  her  owner,  Nederland 
Stoomvaart  Maats  chappij. 

Rogday 

(AGB:  t.  2,122;  1.  230';  b.  42';  dph.  24';  cpl.  96) 

Rogday  was  built  during  1915  by  Manitowoc  Shipbuilding  & 
Dry  Dock  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wise.,  as  the  steel  freighter 
Nevada;  purchased  in  1917  by  the  Imperial  Russian  Govern- 
ment for  use  as  an  icebreaking  transport  vessel  and  renamed 
Rogday.  Remaining  in  American  waters  due  to  the  deteriorat- 
ing political  situation  in  Russia  during  1917,  Rogday  was 
acquired  by  the  U.S.  Shipping  Board  and  transferred  to  the 
U.S.  Navy  15  November  1918  at  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia.  Rogday 
was  commissioned  22  November  1918  at  Sydney,  N.S., 
Lt.  Comdr.  J.  N.  Patton,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  duty  in  the  1st  Naval  District  with  the  view  of 
using  her  as  an  icebreaker,  Rogday  departed  Sydney  5 Decem- 
ber 1918  for  Halifax  and  Boston.  She  remained  inactive  at 
Boston  until  June,  when  she  was  ordered  to  sea  to  assist  the 
damaged  cargo  ship  West  Grama  (SP-3794)  west  of  Bermuda. 
Continuing  on  eastward,  Rogday  anchored  at  Bermuda  7 June 
to  11  June  1919.  Returning  to  Boston,  she  was  placed  out  of 
commission  18  June  1919  and  returned  to  the  Shipping  Board 
24  September  1919.  Transferred  to  representatives  of  the 
Czarist  government  the  same  day,  Rogday  was  sold  to  Pere 
Marquette  Line  Steamers  Co.,  Grand  Haven,  Mich.,  in  1921 
and  renamed  Nevada.  She  served  several  owners  until 
transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission  in  1943. 

Rogers 

Three  brothers,  Jack  Ellis,  Jr.,  Charles  Ethbert,  and 
Edwin  Keith  Rogers  were  lost  in  action  on  30  November  1942 
when  an  enemy  torpedo  ripped  away  the  bow  of  the  heavy 
cruiser  New  Orleans  during  the  Battle  of  Tassafaronga  in  the 
Solomon  Islands. 

(DD-876:  dp.  2,425;  1.  390'6";  b.  40'10";  dr.  18'6";s.  34  k.; 

cpl.  345;  a.  6 5",  12  40mm.,  8 20mm.,  5 21"  tt.,  2 dct., 

6 dcp.;  cl.  Gearing) 

Rogers  (DD-876)  was  laid  down  3 June  1944  by  Con- 
solidated Steel  Co.,  Orange,  Tex.;  launched  20  November 
1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  E.  Rogers,  Sr.;  and  commissioned 
26  March  1945,  Comdr.  C.  B.  Smiley  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  Guantanamo  Bay,  Rogers  was 
converted  to  a picket  ship  at  the  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth,  Va. 
After  further  training  in  the  Atlantic  and  Caribbean,  Rogers 
transited  the  Panama  Canal  and  touched  at  San  Diego  before 
reaching  Pearl  Harbor  4 August  1945. 

With  the  termination  of  hostilities,  Rogers  departed  Pearl 
Harbor  17  August  for  Tokyo  Bay  where  she  arrived  31  August 
via  Eniwetok  and  Iwo  Jima.  On  1 September  she  stood  out  of 
Tokyo  Bay  to  join  a fast  carrier  task  group  and  commence  her 
routine  duties  as  a member  of  the  7th  Fleet.  Through  the 
decade  she  rotated  to  the  Far  East  for  duty  with  that  fleet  on  a 
regular  schedule,  and  in  1949  assisted  in  evacuating  American 
nationals  from  China. 

Rogers  participated  in  the  atomic  bomb  test  in  Eniwetok 
Atoll  in  1948.  On  18  March  1949,  she  was  reclassified  as  a radar 
picket  destroyer  (DDR)  after  a height  finder  radar  and  more 
communication  equipment  had  been  added  and  her  torpedo 
tubes  had  been  removed. 

During  1951  and  1952,  Rogers  served  as  a unit  of  Task 


Forces  77,  95,  and  96  and  participated  in  shore  bombardment, 
blockading,  and  patrol  missions  in  Korean  waters.  During  this 
•period  Rogers  also  served  as  “lifeguard”  destroyer  for  two 
Presidents:  for  President  Truman’s  flight  to  Wake  Island  for 
his  conference  with  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  in  1950  and  for 
President-elect  Eisenhower  op  his  return  from  the  Far  East  in 
1952. 

After  fighting  stopped  in  Korea,  Rogers  alternated  west 
coast  tours  with  WestPac  deployment.  In  1954,  she  helped  in 
the  evacuation  of  the  Tachen  Islands. 

By  1960  Rogers  had  made  over  a dozen  6-  to  9-month  cruises 
to  the  Far  East.  After  1st  Fleet  operations  off  the  west  coast, 
Rogers  again  deployed  in  January  1962  to  WestPac  where  she 
operated  with  carrier  groups,  on  Formosa  Patrol,  and 
participated  in  a major  Allied  amphibious  exercise.  Rogers 
returned  to  the  1st  Fleet  and  on  the  evening  of  12  November, 
successfully  recovered  one  of  Ticonderoga’s  pilots  who  had 
ejected  from  his  plane  into  a dense  fog  off  the  coast  of  southern 
California. 

In  June  1963,  after  18  years  in  the  Pacific,  Rogers  departed 
San  Diego  for  the  east  coast  and  FRAM  I modernization  at 
Charleston,  S.C.  On  30  July  1963  she  was  reclassified  from 
DDR-876  to  DD-876.  In  May  1964  she  returned  to  the 
Pacific  Fleet.  Two  years  later  she  was  operating  off  Vietnam. 
Returning  to  San  Diego  in  August  1966,  she  operated  with 
the  1st  Fleet  off  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States  until 
deploying  again  to  the  western  Pacific  in  September  1967.  In 
mid-November,  she  was  operating  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf,  and 
in  April  1968  returned  to  Alameda,  Calif. 

Again  operating  off  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States  for 
the  balance  of  the  year,  Rogers  deployed  to  the  Far  East  in 
January  1969.  En  route  she  earned  the  Meritorious  Unit 
Commendation  for  action  in  Hawaiian  waters  on  14  January 
coming  alongside  the  port  quarter  of  Enterprise  (CVA(N)-65) 
with  six  fire  hoses  trained  on  the  raging  flight-deck  fire  while 
exposed  to  flying  shrapnel  from  exploding  bombs.  After 
spending  some  of  her  time  in  the  Far  East  off  Vietnam,  she 
returned  to  San  Diego  6 July. 

After  a year  of  operations  with  the  First  Fleet,  Rogers 
sailed  from  San  Diego  for  another  Far  East  cruise.  Following 
five  months  of  service  in  the  western  Pacific,  she  returned  to 
San  Diego  16  December. 

At  the  completion  of  another  spring  of  west  coast  oper- 
ations, Rogers  headed  back  to  WestPac,  departing  from 
San  Diego  29  June  1972.  She  returned  to  San  Diego  22  Decem- 
ber and  spent  the  next  year  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United 
States  engaged  initially  in  normal  operations.  Later,  in  early 
April  1972,  she  entered  Hunter’s  Point  Naval  Shipyard  for 
regular  overhaul.  Overhaul  was  completed  by  28  August  and 
she  left  Hunter’s  Point  for  various  trials  and  refresher  training, 
which  continued  until  mid-December.  On  the  18th,  she  sailed 
for  Subic  Bay,  but  had  to  return  to  San  Diego  three  days  later 
because  of  a medical  emergency.  She  departed  San  Diego  the 
same  day,  21  December,  and  arrived  in  Subic  Bay  29  January 
1973.  Returning  to  San  Diego  12  June  1973,  Rogers  operated 
along  the  west  coast  throughout  1973  and  into  1974. 

Rogers  earned  five  battle  stars  for  service  in  the  Korean 
Conflict  and  three  battle  stars  for  Vietnam. 

Rogers  Blood 

Rogers  Blood,  born  at  Manchester,  N.H.,  29  January  1922, 
enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve  3 January  1942. 
He  accepted  a commission  as  second  lieutenant  13  January 
1943,  and  was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant  1 February  1944. 
He  served  at  the  Marine  Barracks,  Quantico,  Va.,  and  at 
Camp  LeJeune,  N.C.  From  21  May  1943,  he  served  in  the 
Pacific  Theater  of  World  War  II.  On  18  February  1944,  while 
leading  his  platoon  in  a valiant  charge  across  open  terrain  in 
the  face  of  severe  hostile  machinegun,  mortar,  and  rifle  fire  to 
dislodge  the  heavily  entrenched  enemy,  on  the  Japanese 
stronghold  of  Engebi,  he  was  killed.  Lieutenant  Blood  was 
posthumously  awarded  the  Silver  Star  Medal  for  conspicuous 
gallantry  and  intrepidity. 

(APD-115:  dp.  1,650;  1.  306'0";  b.  37'0";  dr.  127";  s.  23  k.; 

cpl.  204,  trp.  162;  a.  1 5",  6 40mm.,  6 20mm.,  2 dct.; 

cl.  Crosley) 

Rogers  Blood  was  laid  down  as  DE-605  on  12  April  1945  by 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Hingham,  Mass.;  launched  2 
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USS  Rolette  (AKA-99)  in  a view  effectively  illustrating  her  cargo-handling  and  antiaircraft-defense  features.  Most  of  the  ship’s 
complement  of  landing  craft  have  been  offloaded,  but  three  Landing  Craft,  Mechanized  (LCM)  are  still  stowed  on  deck. 
Forty-millimeter  guns  and  their  directors  are  silhouetted  forward  and  aft,  with  a single  5-inch  38-caliber  dual-purpose  gun 
at  the  stern.  This  gun’s  radar-equipped  director  can  be  seen  on  the  midship  superstructure,  just  forward  of  the  pole  mast. 
Twenty-millimeter  guns  are  carried  in  tubs  to  either  side  of  the  forward  kingposts.  The  numbers  painted  on  Rolette’ s side 
are  debarkation  stations,  to  which  landing  craft  are  directed  for  loading  or  unloading.  The  colored  panel  surrounding  each 
number  also  identifies  the  station;  these  are  red  (2),  white  (4),  blue  (6),  yellow  (8),  and  green  (10).  The  same  color  arrange- 
ment is  used  on  Rolette’s  starboard  side  for  the  corresponding  odd-numbered  debarkation  stations  1,  3,  5,  7,  and  9. 


June  1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Blood;  redesignated 
APD-115  on  17  July  1945;  and  commissioned  22  August  1945, 
Comdr.  John  W.  Higgins,  Jr.,  USNR,  in  command. 

On  8 September,  Rogers  Blood  departed  Boston  for  Guan- 
tanamo Bay  where  she  completed  a 6-week  shakedown  cruise, 
and  was  then  ordered  to  Chester,  Pa.,  to  participate  with 
Sabalo  in  Navy  Day  ceremonies  which  brought  approximately 
40,000  persons  as  visitors.  She  was  in  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard 
from  31  October  to  15  November,  then  sailed  to  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  where  she  reported  to  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet.  On  18 
November  she  arrived  at  St.  Johns  River  for  layup. 

Rogers  Blood  was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  19 
March  1946  and  berthed  at  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  where 
she  remained  until  struck  from  the  Navy  list  1 June  1960  and 
sold  14  December  1961  to  the  Southern  Scrap  Material  Co., 
of  Louisiana. 

Roi 

A small  island  in  Kwajalein  Atoll  of  the  Marshall  Islands 
which  was  captured  by  a U.S.  naval  task  force  1 February 
1944. 

(CVE-103:  dp.  10,400  (f.);  1.  512'3";  b.  65'2";  e.w.  108T"; 

dr.  22'6";  s.  19  k.;  cpl.  860;  a.  1 5",  16  40mm.,  20  20mm.; 

cl.  Casablanca) 

Roi  (CVE-103),  originally  MC  hull  1140  and  later  pro- 
jected as  an  AVG  and  an  ACV,  was  laid  down  as  Alava  Bay 
(CVE-130)  on  22  March  1944  by  Kaiser  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Vancouver,  Wash.;  renamed  Roi  26  April  1944;  launched  2 
June  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  William  Sinton;  acquired  from 
the  Maritime  Commission  and  commissioned  6 July  1944, 
Capt.  P.  H.  Lyon  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  San  Diego,  Roi  was  assigned  to  the 
Carrier  Transport  Squadron  which  carried  planes,  equipment, 
and  men  to  forward  bases.  On  13  August  1944  she  steamed  for 
Espiritu  Santo  and  Manus  loaded  with  287  passengers  and  71 
planes,  returning  to  San  Diego  27  September.  Underway  again 
for  Manus  21  October,  she  returned  to  San  Diego  before 
departing  2 December  on  a third  voyage  which  took  her  to 
Eniwetok  and  Guam. 

Following  overhaul  at  Alameda,  Calif.,  Roi  made  two 
round-trip  voyages  to  bases  in  the  Marshalls  and  the  Marianas 
before  returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  to  begin  carrier  refresher 
operations  in  preparation  for  her  new  duty  as  a replenishment 
carrier  for  the  hard-hitting  fast  carrier  task  force  of  the  3d 
Fleet. 


Loading  61  replacement  aircraft  in  a 30-day  combat  ready 
state,  Roi  sailed  to  Guam,  where  she  reported  to  Task  Group 
30.8.  Her  duties  were  now  to  furnish  pilots,  crewmen,  planes, 
and  aviation  supplies  to  the  carriers  of  Task  Force  38  on 
rendezvous  days  following  their  attacks  on  the  Japanese  home 
islands.  Roi  got  underway  on  4 July  with  the  carriers  Admiralty 
Islands,  Hollandia,  and  Thetis  Bay,  and  met  TF  38  at  sea  on  12 
July,  16  July,  and  20  July,  retiring  to  Guam  on  the  21st  to 
reload.  She  got  underway  on  the  27th  with  61  more  planes, 
and  joined  the  fast  carriers  on  the  31st.  Returning  to  Guam, 
the  ship  reloaded  and  met  the  task  force  again  on  14  August 
just  prior  to  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  then  remained  with 
the  3d  Fleet  off  Japan  in  preparation  for  the  occupation. 

Following  the  end  of  the  war  Roi  was  used  in  “Magic 
Carpet”  operations,  returning  veterans  to  the  United  States 
for  discharge. 

Roi  was  decommissioned  at  Bremerton  9 May  1946;  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  21  May;  and  sold  31  December  1946  to 
Zidell  Machinery  & Supply  Co.,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Roi  earned  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II  service. 

Rolette 

A county  in  North  Dakota. 

(AKA-99:  dp.  14,200  (f.);  1.  459'2”;  b.  63';  dr.  26'4";s.  17  k.; 

cpl.  425;  a.  1 5",  8 40mm.;  cl.  Andromeda;  T.  C2-S-B1) 

Attack  cargo  ship  Rolette  (AKA-99)  was  laid  down  2 
December  1944  by  Federal  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co., 
Kearny,  N.J.,  for  the  Maritime  Commission;  launched  11 
March  1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  William  U.  Kirsch;  acquired 
by  the  Navy  on  loan-charter  26  April  1945;  and  commissioned 
at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  27  April  1945,  Comdr.  Lamar  M. 
Wise  in  command. 

Rolette  proceeded  to  Chesapeake  Bay  in  May  1945,  2 days 
after  Germany  surrendered.  She  loaded  her  first  cargo  on  the 
30th  and  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor,  where  she  unloaded  and  took 
on  construction  material  for  Guinan,  Samar  Island,  Philippine 
Islands.  As  the  crew  was  discharging  her  cargo  there  in  mid- 
August,  they  heard  of  the  Japanese  surrender.  Rolette  was 
ordered  to  operate  with  the  amphibious  ships  carrying  the 
Army  Occupation  Forces  to  Japan  from  the  Philippines. 
During  September  and  October  she  debarked  troops  at  Tokyo, 
Hokkaido,  and  Hakodate. 

The  transport  returned  to  the  United  States  toward  the 
close  of  1945  and  decommissioned  at  San  Francisco,  where  she 
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was  a unit  of  the  Reserve  Fleet  until  struck  from  the  Navy 
list  23  April  1947. 

Rolette  was  reacquired  by  the  Navy  13  August  1951  and 
recommissioned  23  February  1952  at  Oakland,  Calif.  She 
proceeded  to  her  homeport,  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  operate  as  a unit 
of  the  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet.  From  April  to  October  1953,  the 
ship  served  with  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  On  this 
deployment  she  landed  food,  medical  supplies,  and  workers  to 
aid  the  citizens  of  Argostolic  Bay,  Greece,  after  a devastating 
earthquake. 

Rolette  underwent  overhaul  and  refresher  training  during 
1954,  and  on  5 January  1955  departed  Norfolk  for  San  Diego. 
On  31  March  she  joined  an  amphibious  squadron  for  a 
6-month’s  tour  in  the  western  Pacific  and  participation  in 
landing  exercise  “Navmarlex  1-55”  conducted  at  Okinawa  in 
June.  She  returned  to  San  Diego  30  September,  underwent  a 
brief  period  of  upkeep,  and  took  part  in  the  exercise  “Pactrex 
56”  in  November. 

She  decommissioned  at  Mare  Island  1 May  1956  and 
entered  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet,  where  she  remained  until 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  1 July  1960. 

Rolf 

Robert  Walter  Rolf  was  born  26  August  1914  in  Rock 
Island,  111.  He  attended  Augustana  College  in  his  hometown 
before  enlisting  in  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  at  Chicago  5 August 
1941.  Rolf  began  his  training  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  9 
January  1942,  accepted  appointment  as  midshipman,  USNR, 
9 February,  and  was  promoted  to  ensign  5 May.  After  duty  at 
San  Diego,  further  training  at  Purdue  University,  Lafayette, 
Ind.,  and  assignments  at  the  Norfolk  Naval  Base  and  Con- 
solidated Steel  Corp.,  Orange,  Tex.,  he  was  promoted  to 
lieutenant  (junior  grade).  Rolf  was  appointed  commanding 
officer  of  an  LCI(L)  effective  12  June  1942.  He  was  killed  in  a 
Japanese  bombing  raid  6 September  and  was  posthumously 
awarded  the  Navy  Cross  for  his  outstanding  behavior  as 
commanding  officer  of  a disabled  landing  craft  which  he 
skillfully  beached  at  enemy-occupied  Lae  on  New  Guinea. 
Lieutenant  (junior  grade)  Rolf  “.  . . personally  led  a party  in 
extinguishing  the  numerous  fires  aboard,  carrying  on  his 
dangerous  task  under  repeated  enemy  bombing  and  strafing 
attacks  until  he  was  killed  by  Japanese  fire.  As  a result ...  his 
ship  was  saved  for  further  active  service.” 

(DE-362:  dp.  1,745  (f.);  1.  306';  b.  367”;  dr.  13'4";  s.  24  k.; 

cpl.  223;  a.  2 5",  10  40mm.,  3 21”  tt.,  2 dct.,  8 dcp  (hh.), 

cl.  John  C.  Butler ) 

Rolf  (DE-362)  was  laid  down  20  March  1944  by  Con- 
solidated Steel  Corp.,  Orange,  Tex.;  launched  23  May  1944; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Martha  M.  Rolf,  mother  of  Lieutenant 
(junior  grade)  Rolf;  and  commissioned  7 September  1944, 
Lt.  Comdr.  Lester  E.  Hubbell,  USNR,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  Bermuda,  she  departed  Norfolk, 
Va.,  30  November  and  reached  San  Diego  5 December.  Rolf 
then  sailed  for  the  southwest  Pacific  and  escorted  a convoy 
from  Hollandia,  New  Guinea,  to  Leyte  Gulf.  The  ship 
subsequently  operated  under  the  Philippine  Sea  Frontier,  and 
from  May  to  August  was  part  of  a hunter-killer  group  at 
Subic  Bay,  Philippine  Islands.  Just  prior  to  the  close  of 
hostilities,  Rolf  participated  in  a search  for  enemy  midget 
submarines  believed  to  be  operating  northeast  of  Casiguran 
Bay,  Luzon. 

Following  the  Japanese  surrender,  the  destroyer  escort 
sailed  with  a task  group  via  Okinawa  to  Jinsen,  Korea,  for 
operations  in  support  of  the  Korean  occupation.  She  later 
took  part  in  the  occupation  of  China. 

Rolf  decommissioned  3 June  1946  and  entered  the  Pacific 
Reserve  Fleet  at  San  Diego,  where  she  remained  until  stricken 
from  the  Navy  list  1 December  1972. 

Rolla 

A city  in  Missouri. 

(PC-483:  dp.  295;  1.  173'8";  b.  23';  dr.  lO'lO";  s.  20  k.; 
cpl.  58;  a.  2 3",  2 dct.,  2 dcp.;  cl.  PC-461) 

Rolla  was  laid  down  as  PC-483  on  31  December  1940  by  the 
Consolidated  Ship  Builders  Corp.;  launched  25  October  i941; 


sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  M.  Irish,  wife  of  Rear  Adm.  J.  M.  Irish; 
delivered  to  the  Navy  9 March  1942;  and  commissioned  12 
March  1942,  Lt.  I.  H.  Cammern,  USNR,  in  command. 

Fitted  out  at  Brooklyn,  PC-483  sailed  south  to  Miami 
where  after  shakedown,  she  remained  as  a schoolship  for  the 
Submarine  Training  Center.  Ordered  to  the  west  coast  at  the 
end  of  1942,  she  sailed  from  Florida  11  January  1943  and 
reported  for  training  ship  duties  at  Treasure  Island  3 February. 
There  for  9 months,  she  performed  minor  patrol  and  escort 
duties  in  addition  to  her  primary  assignment;  and,  on  3 
November,  she  sailed  west.  Ten  days  later  she  reported  to 
Commander,  Hawaiian  Sea  Frontier  for  escort  and  patrol 
work.  So  employed  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  through  the  end 
of  1945,  she  got  underway  for  return  to  the  east  coast  on  22 
January  1946.  Between  1 March  and  3 April  she  prepared  for 
inactive  duty  at  Key  West,  Fla.,  then,  on  6 April,  joined  the 
16th  (Inactive)  Fleet  at  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.  Decommis- 
sioned 18  June,  she  was  placed  in  service,  in  reserve  and  was 
totally  inactivated  in  December  1947.  PC-483,  renamed  Rolla 
15  February  1956,  remained  in  the  Reserve  Fleet,  berthed  in 
Florida,  until  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 July  1960. 

Roller 

A bird. 

(AMc-52:  dp.  263;  1.  98'5";  b.  237”;  dr.  10'9”;  s.  10  k.; 
cpl.  17;  a.  2 mg.;  cl.  Accentor) 

Roller  (AMc-52)  was  laid  down  27  December  1940  at  the 
Snow  Shipyards,  Rockland,  Maine,  launched  14  May  1941; 
sponsored  by  Miss  Linda  Ann  Dean;  and  placed  in  service  12 
August  1941,  Lt.  (jg)  H.  E.  Ferrill,  USNR,  in  charge. 

After  fitting  at  Boston  and  training  at  Yorktown,  the 
wooden  hulled  coastal  minesweeper  Roller  got  underway  for 
duty  in  the  4th  Naval  District,  headquartered  at  Philadelphia, 
18  September  1941.  Equipped  with  magnetic  and  “O”  type 
sweep  gear,  she  operated  off  the  busy  Delaware  and  New 
Jersey  coasts  during  all  but  the  final  weeks  of  World  War  II. 
Transferred  in  the  spring  of  1945,  she  departed  Cape  May  25 
April  and  steamed  to  Solomons  Island,  Md.,  where  she 
conducted  operations  for  the  Naval  Mine  Warfare  Test 
Station  until  placed  out  of  service  18  April  1946.  Roller,  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  1 May  1946,  was  transferred  to  the 
Maritime  Commission  for  disposal  27  May  1947  and  subse- 
quently sold  to  Hughes  Bros.,  Inc.,  of  New  York. 

Rolling  Wave 

(CIBt:  t.  112) 

Rolling  Wave,  a canal  boat,  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  at 
Philadelphia,  laden  with  stone,  and  sent  via  Baltimore  to  the 
James  River  to  be  sunk  on  the  bar  at  Trent’s  Reach,  Va.,  to 
protect  General  Grant’s  troops  from  amphibious  attack. 

Rollins 

A town  in  Montana. 


High  Point  Victory  (MCV-851)  was  one  of  12  ships 
scheduled  to  be  acquired  by  the  Navy  in  February  1966  and 
converted  into  Foreward  Depot  Ships,  the  forerunners  of  the 
Fast  Deployment  Logistics  Ships.  She  was  scheduled  to  be 
renamed  Rollins  and  placed  in  service  with  the  Military  Sea 
Transport  Service  as  USNS  Rollins  (T-AG-189).  The 
program,  however,  was  canceled  and  the  ships  were  not 
acquired  by  the  Navy. 

Romain 

A cape  on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina. 

(IX-89 : 1.  84'0" ; b.  20'9”;  dr.  9'0”) 

Romain  (IX-89)  was  built  as  Meridaa  in  1937  by  Symonette 
Ship  Building  Co.,  Nassau,  British  West  Indies;  acquired  by 
the  Navy  18  August  1942;  and  placed  in  service  as  Romain  25 
November  1942,  Ens.  William  Gallagher  in  charge. 
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Wooden  schooner  Romain  spent  her  4-month  naval  career 
in  the  7th  Naval  District,  homeported  at  Port  Everglades,  Fla., 
steaming  and  sailing  on  patrol  along  the  Florida  coast  and  in 
the  Bahama  Islands. 

She  was  placed  out  of  service  17  March  1943,  struck  from 
the  Navy  list  28  June  1944,  and  transferred  to  the  Maritime 
Commission  for  disposal  by  sale  3 January  1945. 

Roman 

(Ship:  t.  350;  1.  112';  b.  26'3";  dph.  13'1";  dr.  18';  cpl.  19; 
a.  1 32-pdr.) 

Roman,  a whaler  built  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  in  1835,  was 
purchased  by  the  Navy  there  between  18  and  22  May  1861. 
The  ship  was  assigned  to  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading 
Squadron  and  served  as  a coal  and  ordnance  storeship  at 
Hampton  Roads  and  Norfolk  during  the  Civil  War.  She  was 
sold  at  public  auction  at  New  York  on  30  November  1865  and 
resumed  whaling  operations.  She  was  crushed  by  ice  near  the 
Bering  Strait  on  7 September  1871. 

Rombach 

Severin  Louis  Rombach  was  born  26  November  1914  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  attended  Ohio  University,  where  he 
earned  a B.A.  in  commerce.  Rombach  enlisted  in  the  Naval 
Reserve  at  Grosse  Ille,  Mich.,  5 May  1939;  was  appointed 
aviation  cadet  21  September;  and  was  designated  naval 
aviator  10  May  1940.  On  12  June  he  was  promoted  to  ensign, 
and  shortly  thereafter  was  assigned  to  Enterprise  (CV-6)  for 
duty  flying  with  Torpedo  Squadron  6.  Rombach  was  promoted 
to  Lieutenant  (junior  grade)  28  May  1942.  He  was  reported 
missing  in  action  on  4 June,  after  his  plane  had  been  hit  in  the 
Battle  of  Midway.  Lieutenant  (junior  grade)  Rombach  was 
posthumously  awarded  the  Navy  Cross  for  his  participation 
in  “.  . . a vigorous  and  intensive  assault  against  the  Japanese 
invasion  fleet,  . . . Rombach  pressed  home  his  attack  with 
relentless  determination,  in  the  face  of  a terrific  barrage  of 
antiaircraft  fire.” 

(DE-364:  dp.  1,745  (f.) ; I.  306';  b.  36'7'';  dr.  13'4'';  s.  24  k.; 

cpl.  223;  a.  2 5",  10  40mm.,  3 21"  tt.,  2 dct.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp 

(h.h.),  cl.  John  C.  Butler ) 

Rombach  (DE-364)  was  laid  down  20  March  1944  by 
Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Orange,  Tex.;  launched  6 June  1944; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Severin  L.  Rombach,  widow  of  Lieutenant 
(junior  grade)  Rombach;  and  commissioned  20  September 
1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  Calvert  Burke  Gill  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  Bermuda,  she  departed  Boston, 
Mass.,  29  November  and  arrived  at  Manus,  Admiralty  Islands, 
7 January  1945.  From  24  January  to  2 March,  Rombach 
escorted  convoys  between  Hollandia,  New  Guinea,  and  Leyte 
Gulf,  Philippine  Islands.  Then  she  served  in  the  Manila  Bay 
area,  Luzon,  Philippine  Islands.  Beginning  26  April  Rombach 
spent  a month  with  the  Local  Naval  Defense  Force,  Lingayen 
Gulf,  Luzon,  Philippine  Islands.  She  resumed  operations  with 
her  escort  division  from  27  May  to  8 August,  operating  in  a 
hunter-killer  group  off  the  western  coast  of  Luzon.  Rombach 
next  served  as  part  of  a carrier  hunter-killer  group  patrolling 
the  Leyte-Okinawa  convoy  routes  north  of  Luzon  until  after 
the  cessation  of  hostilities,  14  August  1945.  Employed  in 
air-sea  rescue  operations  during  the  latter  part  of  August, 
Rombach  was  engaged  in  occupational  landings  on  5 September 
at  Jinsen,  Korea;  on  1 October  at  Taku,  China,  and  on  5 
October  at  Tsingtao.  She  then  served  with  the  “Magic  Carpet” 
fleet  from  8 October  to  22  November  escorting  transports  to 
East  China  ports  where  servicemen  were  embarked  for  return 
to  the  United  States. 

In  July  1946  Rombach  was  assigned  to  the  Pacific  Reserve 
Fleet  at  Seattle  for  the  training  of  Naval  Reserves.  In  addition 
to  regular  training  duties  for  Reservists  of  the  13th  Naval 
District,  Rombach  participated  in  PhibPac  exercises  in  1952 
and  1953  and  spent  8 weeks  each  year  from  1952  to  1957  as  a 
schoolship  at  the  Fleet  Sonar  School,  San  Diego.  On  9 January 
1958  she  decommissioned  at  Bremerton,  Wash.,  where  she 
remained  until  1 March  1972.  At  that  time  she  was  stricken 
from  the  Navy  list  after  an  INSURV  inspection  team  deter- 
mined her  unfit  for  further  service. 


Romeo 

(StwGbt. : t.  175;  1.  154'2";  b.  31'2";  dr.  4'6";  dph.  4'; 

a.  6 24-pdr.  how.) 

Romeo  (Gunboat  No.  3),  a wooden,  stern  wheel  “tinclad,” 
was  purchased  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  31  October  1862  for 
duty  in  the  Mississippi  Squadron.  Fitted  out  at  Cairo,  she  was 
commissioned  on  11  December,  Acting  Ensign  Robert  B. 
Smith  in  command. 

On  the  12th  she  moved  downriver  to  Helena  where  she  joined 
the  squadron  and  prepared  for  an  expedition  up  the  Yazoo 
River  in  support  of  Army  operations  against  Vicksburg. 

On  21  December,  the  gunboats  left  Helena  and  on  the  23d 
they  started  up  the  river,  the  lighter  draft  vessels — including 
Romeo — proceeding  first  to  clear  torpedoes  (mines)  from  the 
water  just  below  Drumgould’s  Bluff.  From  the  26th  to  3 
January  1863,  Romeo  remained  in  the  Yazoo  and  its  tributaries, 
patrolling  to  prevent  Rebel  boats  from  launching  and  placing 
more  torpedoes  in  cleared  areas;  to  protect  refugees;  and  to 
engage  Confederate  batteries  and  troops  in  the  rifle  pits  which 
lined  the  river.  By  3 January,  heavy  rains  had  prevented  the 
Union  assault  from  taking  the  city  and  the  gunboats  were 
withdrawn. 

From  4 to  1 1 January,  Romeo  participated  in  the  successful 
campaign  against  Port  of  Arkansas  (Fort  Hindman);  then 
after  rearming  and  refueling  at  the  mouth  of  the  White  River, 
ascended  the  river  again  to  lead  the  ironclads  up  to  Devall’s 
Bluff  and  Des  Arc,  Ark.  There  the  naval  squadron  supported 
Army  forces  as  the  approaches  to  Little  Rock  were  secured. 

Tfie  gunboat  returned  to  the  Yazoo  on  6 February.  At  the 
end  of  April,  she  participated  in  a feigned  attack  on  Haynes’ 
Bluff  to  prevent  Confederate  forces  from  massing  to  repel  the 
Army’s  land  attack  at  Grand  Gulf,  and  from  then  until  the 
fall  of  Vicksburg  in  July,  engaged  Rebels  at  various  landings  to 
assist  in  the  isolation  of  the  city.  Further  operations  during  the 
summer  and  early  fall  took  her  back  to  the  White  River  and 
up  the  Little  Red  River.  In  October,  she  shifted  to  the 
Tennessee;  gained  a brief  respite  at  Cairo  in  November;  then 
returned  to  the  Tennessee  for  patrols  into  December.  In 
February  1864,  she  resumed  operations  in  the  Yazoo  area  and 
in  May  was  assigned  to  patrol  between  Natchez  and  Vicks- 
burg. For  the  remainder  of  the  Civil  War,  interrupted  only  by 
a run  to  the  Ohio  during  the  final  weeks,  Romeo  patrolled  in 
that  area,  and  from  there  to  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  River. 

In  May,  Romeo  returned  to  Cairo,  thence  proceeded  to 
Mound  City  where  she  was  decommissioned  on  30  June  and 
was  sold  at  public  auction  on  17  August  1865  to  Nathaniel 
Williams. 

Romulus 

One  of  the  legendary  twin  sons  of  Mars  and  the  Vestal  Rhea 
Silvia.  As  infants,  they  were  saved  from  the  Tiber  River; 
nursed  by  a shewolf;  and,  as  young  men,  founded  Rome. 

(ARL-22:  dp.  2,125;  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  11'2";  s.  12  k.; 

cpl.  253;  a.  1 3",  8 40mm.;  cl.  Achelous) 

Romulus  was  laid  down  as  LST-962  on  17  October  1944  by 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Hingham,  Mass.;  launched  15 
November  1944;  and  commissioned  9 December  1944,  Lt. 
George  R.  Hoell,  USNR,  in  command. 

On  10  December,  LST-962  shifted  to  the  Boston  Navy 
Yard,  and  on  the  14th  departed  for  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  where 
she  entered  the  Gibbs  Gas  Engine  Works  yard  for  conversion 
to  a landing  craft  repair  ship  (ARL).  Decommissioned  on  8 
January  1945,  she  was  recommissioned  on  10  May  as  Romulus 
(ARL-22). 

After  shakedown,  Romulus  sailed  for  the  Pacific.  Transiting 
the  Panama  Canal  in  late  June,  she  reached  the  Marianas  in 
August  and  for  a short  time  tended  and  repaired  landing  craft 
at  Apra  Harbor,  Guam,  and  Tanapag  Harbor,  Saipan.  In 
early  September,  she  continued  west.  From  25  September  1945 
to  3 September  1946,  she  provided  tender  and  repair  services 
at  the  Yokosuka  Naval  Base,  Honshu,  Japan.  Then  ordered  to 
Okinawa,  she  served  in  a similar  capacity  at  Buckner  Bay  into 
December. 

Departing  the  Ryukyus  early  in  the  month,  she  visited  Hong 
Kong,  then  continued  on  to  the  United  States.  Arriving  at  San 
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Pedro,  Calif.,  on  3 February  1947,  she  was  decommissioned  on 
12  May  and  berthed  with  the  Reserve  Fleet  at  San  Diego. 

Recommissioned  at  San  Diego  on  2 April  1952,  Romulus 
remained  on  the  west  coast  until  January  1953.  On  the  31st, 
she  sailed  for  the  Far  East,  arriving  at  Yokosuka  on  6 March. 
Operations  servicing  amphibious  ships  then  took  the  ARL  to 
the  ports  of  Nagoya,  Sasebo,  Buckner  Bay,  and  Nagasaki.  At 
the  end  of  May,  she  shifted  to  Inchon,  Korea,  where  she  was 
assigned  station  ship  and  repair  facility  duty  in  support  of 
U.N.  forces  in  the  area.  Back  in  Japan  from  mid-June  through 
July,  she  again  served  U.N.  forces  at  Inchon  from  2 to  26 
August.  She  departed  Yokosuka  on  6 September  and  returned 
to  San  Diego  on  5 October. 

Romulus  remained  in  the  1st  Fleet  until  3 January  1955 
when  she  sailed  once  more  for  Yokosuka  and  Sasebo,  Japan, 
and  her  last  tender  duty  with  the  7th  Fleet. 

Returning  to  San  Diego  on  27  April,  Romulus  briefly 
operated  there,  then  prepared  for  inactivation.  In  January 
1956,  she  steamed  to  Astoria,  Oreg.  Six  months  later,  on  1 June 
1956,  she  was  decommissioned  and  berthed  with  the  Columbia 
River  Group,  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet.  Struck  from  the  Navy  list 
on  1 October  1960,  she  was  transferred,  under  the  terms  of  the 
Military  Assistance  Program,  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines in  November  1961  and  recommissioned  as  Aklan 
(AR-67). 

Romulus  (ARL-22)  earned  one  battle  star  during  the 
Korean  conflict. 

Ronaki 

(IX-94:  dp.  255;  1.  112';  b.  27';  dr.  8') 

Acquired  through  the  New  Zealand  Government,  Ronaki 
(IX-94)  began  her  service  as  an  auxiliary  schooner  26  Novem- 
ber 1942.  Grounded  on  a reef  18  June  1943,  and  not  salvaged, 
she  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  15  July. 

Roncador 

A fish,  of  the  family  Sciaenidae,  found  on  the  west  coast  of 
North  America. 

(SS-301 : dp.  1,526  (surf.),  2,424  (subm.);  1.  311'6";  b.  27'3"; 

dr.  15'3"  (mean) ; s.  20.25  k.  (surf.),  8.75  k.  (subm.) ; cpl.  66; 

a.  1 5'',  1 40mm.,  10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Balao) 

Roncador  (SS-301)  was  laid  down  21  April  1943  by  the 
Cramp  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  launched  14  May 
1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Klakring;  and  com- 
missioned 27  March  1945,  Comdr.  Earl  R.  Crawford  in 
command. 

Following  commissioning,  Roncador  conducted  shakedown 
exercises  into  late  May  and  on  the  26th  arrived  at  Port 
Everglades,  Fla.  Based  there  for  2 months,  she  assisted  in  the 
development  of  antisubmarine  warfare  techniques.  On  29  July 
she  got  underway  for  Panama  and  from  3 August  through  the 
end  of  the  war  conducted  advanced  training  exercises  off  the 
Canal  Zone.  In  late  August,  she  proceeded  to  Guantanamo 
Bay,  then,  in  mid-September,  headed  for  the  Pacific.  She 
arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  3 October  and  remained  in 
Hawaiian  waters  into  the  new  year,  1946.  On  3 January  she 
got  underway  for  San  Francisco  and  inactivation. 

Roncador  was  decommissioned  1 June  1946  and  through  the 
1950’s  remained  in  the  inactive  fleet.  In  February  1960  she  was 
taken  out  of  mothballs,  placed  in  reserve,  and  assigned  to 
Naval  Reserve  training  duty  in  the  11th  Naval  District. 
Redesignated  AGSS-301  in  December  1962,  she  continued 
that  duty,  at  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  until  1 December  1971,  at 
which  time  she  was  stricken  from  the  Navy  list. 

Rondo 

I 

(SP-90:  t.  20;  1.  50';  b.  15';  dr.  3'3";  s.  9 k.;  cpl.  6;  a.  1 1-pdr., 
1 mg.) 

The  first  Rondo  was  built  during  1915  by  Rhod  River 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Md.,  as  a private  boat;  acquired  by  the 
Navy  16  May  1917  for  service  as  a patrol  boat;  and  com- 


missioned 14  November  1917,  Chief  Boatswain’s  Mate  R.  N. 
Denny  in  command. 

Rondo  operated  on  patrol  duty  out  of  Key  West,  Marathon, 
Long  Key,  and  Bahia  Honda  Viaduct,  Fla.,  through  1918. 
While  anchored  in  North  Beach  Basin,  Key  West,  9 September 
1919,  Rondo  and  seven  other  patrol  boats  -were  completely 
destroyed  by  a hurricane.  Struck  from  the  Navy  list  4 October 
1919,  all  recovered  wreckage  from  Rondo  and  the  other  vessels 
was  burned  or  turned  into  stores. 

II 

(Id.  No.  2488:  dp.  15,300;  1.  468';  b.  55'11";  dr.  28'6"  (mean); 
dph.  35'7";  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  70;  a.  1 5",  1 3") 

The  second  Rondo  was  launched  during  1914  by  Rotterdam 
Droogdock  Maatschappij  as  a steel  freighter  for  the  Nederland 
Stoomvaart  Maatschappij  and  interned  during  World  War  I 
at  New  York.  She  was  seized  during  March  1918  by  customs 
officials  along  with  88  other  Dutch  ships,  31  of  which  entered 
U.S.  naval  service.  Rondo  was  commissioned  28  March  1918 
for  service  in  the  Naval  Overseas  Transportation  Service, 
Lt.  Comdr.  Paul  C.  Grening,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Departing  New  York  12  April  1918,  Rondo  steamed  to 
Norfolk  to  load  Army  supplies  for  U.S.  forces  in  Europe.  Rondo 
subsequently  made  two  round-trip  convoy  voyages  across  the 
Atlantic  between  7 May  and  5 September  1918,  unloading 
cargo  at  La  Pallice,  Verdon,  and  Bordeaux,  France. 

Rondo  was  fitted  for  service  as  a horse  transport  during 
September  1918  under  U.S.  Shipping  Board  account.  As  an 
animal  transport,  she  made  one  voyage  to  Montevideo, 
Uruguay,  arriving  16  February  1919.  Returning  northward  to 
Boston  to  unload  her  cargo,  Rondo  was  later  assigned  duty 
carrying  food  to  Europe.  After  engine  trouble  once  forced  her 
back  into  port,  Rondo  reached  Falmouth,  England,  28  May 
1919.  Steaming  on  to  Amsterdam,  Rondo  was  decommissioned 
and  returned  to  her  owner  21  June  1919.  Rondo  remained  in 
Nederland  Stoomvaart  Maatschappij  service  until  scrapped 
during  1933. 

Rondout 

(S P-3200:  dp.  600;  1.  99';  b.  20';  dr.  10'9") 

Rondout  was  built  during  1895  at  Rondout,  N.Y.,  for 
commercial  service  as  a harbor  barge.  She  was  chartered  for 
U.S.  Navy  service  in  the  3d  Naval  District  during  1918  and 
1919.  Rondout  was  returned  to  her  owner  4 October  1919. 

Ronquil 

A spiny-finned  fish  found  along  the  northwest  coast  of 
North  America.  It  has  a single  dorsal  fin  and  a large  mouth  and 
resembles  the  tropical  jawfish. 

(SS-396:  dp.  1,525  (surf.),  1,810  (subm.);  1.  311'8";  b.  27'3"; 

dr.  15'3";  s.  20  k.  (surf.),  9 k.  (subm.);  cpl.  81;  a.  1 5", 

1 20mm.,  1 40mm.,  2 mg.,  10  21"  tt.;  cl.  Balao) 

Ronquil  (SS-396)  was  laid  down  9 September  1943  at  the 
Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth,  N.H.;  launched  27  January  1944, 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  C.  M.  Elder;  and  commissioned  22  April 
1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  H.  S.  Monroe  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  the  New  England  coast,  Ronquil 
sailed  for  Hawaii.  She  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  8 July  1944; 
and,  after  preparatory  training,  sailed  on  her  first  war  patrol 
(31  July-8  September  1944)  in  the  northeastern  Formosa- 
Sakishima  Gunto  area.  On  24  August  the  submarine  sank  two 
attack  cargo  ships;  Yoshida  Maru  No.  3 (4,646  tons)  and 
Fukurei  Maru  (5,969  tons).  Ronquil’ s second  war  patrol,  from 
30  September  to  28  November  1944,  was  carried  out  in  two 
phases.  She  first  operated  with  a coordinated  submarine 
attack  group  in  the  Bungo  Suido  area,  and  then  joined  six 
other  submarines  to  carry  out  an  antipatrol  ship  sweep  off  the 
Bonin  Islands.  On  her  third  war  patrol,  from  1 January  to 
14  February  1945,  Ronquil  patrolled  the  Bonins  and  did 
lifeguard  duty  in  that  area  for  Army  bombers  hitting  the 
Japanese  home  islands.  Her  fourth  war  patrol  from  11  March 
to  23  April  1945,  brought  her  no  worthwhile  enemy  targets 
but  resulted  in  the  rescue  of  10  Army  aviators  from  a B-29 
bomber  downed  between  the  Bonins  and  Japan.  The  sub- 
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USS  Ronquil  (SS-396),  in  a postwar  photo  showing  her  radar  antennae,  peacetime  hull-number  and  name  markings,  and  a pair 
each  of  5-inch  and  40-millimeter  guns.  Some  submarines  were  modified  late  in  World  War  II  for  heavy  surface  firepower 
for  use  against  smaller  ships  and  craft. 


marine’s  fifth  and  last  patrol  from  19  May  to  26  July  1945, 
took  her  into  the  East  China  Sea  and  the  Yellow  Sea. 

The  end  of  the  Pacific  war  found  Ronquil  off  Pearl  Harbor, 
training  for  another  war  patrol.  She  returned  to  San  Diego  in 
the  fall  of  1945  and  engaged  in  training  exercises  off  the 
California  coast. 

In  January  1947,  Ronquil  departed  San  Diego  for  her  first 
peacetime  western  Pacific  deployment.  This  patrol  lasted  114 
days  and  took  the  submarine  to  Tahiti,  the  Carolines,  the 
Marianas,  Japan,  and  the  Yellow  Sea.  On  her  return  to  San 
Diego,  she  resumed  local  operations  before  beginning  a 3-year 
period  of  intensive  training  in  offensive  and  antisubmarine 
warfare,  embodying  lessons  learned  during  World  War  II  as 
well  as  new  postwar  developments. 

Ronquil  entered  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard  in  May  1952 
for  decommissioning  and  “Guppy”  modernization.  Her  hull 
and  sail  were  streamlined  for  greater  submerged  speed.  She 
received  new,  increased-capacity  batteries  for  underwater 
endurance,  and  a snorkel  which  enabled  her  to  use  her  diesels 
at  periscope  depth.  New  electronics,  including  improved  sonar 
and  fire-control  systems,  were  installed.  Ronquil  recommis- 
sioned 16  January  1953,  and  on  12  June  departed  for  Japan. 
She  arrived  at  Yokosuka  before  sailing  on  to  Tokyo  19  July  to 
take  part  in  the  “Black  Ship  Festival”  commemorating 
Commodore  Perry’s  opening  of  Japan  in  1852.  Through 
August  and  September,  Ronquil  participated  in  antisubmarine 
and  other  operations  in  the  waters  near  Japan ; this  was  to  set 
the  pattern  for  most  of  her  later  deployments. 

On  11  December  1953  Ronquil  returned  to  San  Diego  for  a 
year  of  overhaul,  refresher  training,  Naval  Reserve  training, 
and  fleet  exercises.  She  sailed  for  a second  western  Pacific  tour 
on  21  March  1955,  returning  late  in  September.  The  next  2 
years  were  devoted  to  operations  off  the  west  coast  of  the 
United  States;  on  31  July  1957,  the  submarine  again  deployed 
to  the  Far  East  for  7 months. 

From  3 to  7 July  1958,  Ronquil  took  part,  with  other  ships 
of  the  fleet,  in  an  observance  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
arrival  of  the  “Great  White  Fleet”  at  San  Francisco.  She 
resumed  normal  operations,  then  sailed  from  San  Diego  on  6 
April  1959  for  a 5-month  “WestPac”  deployment.  During  July 
and  August  of  1960,  she  participated  in  extensive  antisub- 
marine exercises  in  the  eastern  Pacific  with  United  States  and 
Canadian  forces.  In  the  early  fall  of  1961  Ronquil  again  sailed 
for  the  Far  East,  returning  in  March  1962.  After  taking  part  in 
a demonstration  of  antisubmarine  operations  for  the  national 
radio  and  television  networks,  she  began  a period  of  overhaul 
and  local  operations.  The  submarine  departed  San  Diego  in 
November  1963  for  duty  with  the  7th  Fleet;  on  her  return  to 
California,  she  again  resumed  operations  off  the  west  coast. 
Late  in  1964  Ronquil  began  preparations  for  deployment  to 
the  Vietnam  area.  In  February  1965  she  sailed  for  Southeast 
Asia  and  a 5-month  deployment. 

In  mid-1966,  Ronquil  rejoined  the  7th  Fleet,  returning  to 
San  Diego  in  February  1967  for  further  work  off  the  coast 
of  California.  This  was  interruped  in  August,  when  Ronquil 


provided  services  during  the  filming  of  the  motion  picture  “Ice 
Station  Zebra.” 

On  26  December  the  submarine  was  again  underway  for 
Japan.  During  this  deployment,  she  took  part  in  exercises  with 
United  States,  British,  Japanese,  Australian,  and  Canadian 
forces.  On  2 July  1968  Ronquil  returned  to  the  west  coast. 
Ronquil  departed  for  the  Far  East  4 July  1969,  returning  to 
San  Diego  on  Christmas  Eve. 

At  the  end  of  January  1970  Ronquil  began  a period  of  repair 
and  overhaul,  followed  by  training  and  fleet  exercises  in  the 
eastern  Pacific.  August  1970  brought  another  7th  Fleet 
deployment,  which  took  her  into  the  new  year.  In  1971  Ronquil 
continued  to  operate  with  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

Ronquil  earned  six  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

Rooks 

Albert  Harold  Rooks,  born  at  Colton,  Wash.,  29  December 
1891,  was  appointed  midshipman  13  July  1910:  commissioned 
ensign  on  6 June  1914;  and  subsequently  advanced  through 
the  ranks  until  becoming  captain  on  1 July  1940.  During 
World  War  I,  he  served  in  West  Virginia,  St.  Louis,  and  Mohi- 
can and  commanded  submarines  A-5,  B-2,  and  F—2.  He 
subsequently  commanded  H-\,  Phelps  and  Houston,  and 
served  in  other  vessels  and  on  various  shore  assignments  as 
well.  He  earned  the  Medal  of  Honor  for  “extraordinary 
heroism,  outstanding  courage,  gallantry  in  action  and 
distinguished  service  in  the  line  of  his  profession  as  Command- 
ing Officer  of  the  USS  Houston  during  the  period  of  4-27 
February,  1942,  while  in  action  with  superior  Japanese  enemy 
aerial  and  surface  forces.”  During  this  period  Houston 
survived  six  air  attacks  and  one  major  naval  engagement, 
doing  considerable  damage  to  the  enemy  while  being  heavily 
damaged  herself  in  one  air  attack  and  in  the  naval  engagement. 
Captain  Rooks  died  on  the  bridge  as  a result  of  enemy 
inflicted  wounds  and  went  down  with  his  ship  after  her 
courageous  fight  against  overwhelming  odds  in  the  Battle  of 
Sunda  Strait,  1 March  1942. 

(DD-804 : dp.  2,050;  1.  376'5";  b.  397”;  dr.  17'9”;  s.  37  k.; 

cpl.  319;  a.  5 5”,  10  40mm.,  7 20mm.,  10  21”  tt.,  2 dct., 

6 dcp.;  cl.  Fletcher) 

Rooks  (DD-804)  was  laid  down  on  27  October  1943  by  the 
Seattle-Tacoma  Ship  Building  Corp.,  Seattle,  Wash. ; launched 
on  6 June  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Edith  R.  Rooks,  widow  of 
Captain  Rooks;  and  commissioned  on  2 September  1944, 
Comdr.  Robert  F.  Martin  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  San  Diego  and  an  availability  at 
the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  Rooks  steamed  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  for  amphibious  landing  rehearsals  and  shore  bombard- 
ment exercises.  On  22  January  1945,  she  got  underway  in 
company  with  a flotilla  of  LST’s  for  Eniwetok,  Marshall 
Islands — the  first  stop  en  route  to  the  forward  battle  area. 
Rooks  and  her  LST’s  then  proceeded  to  Saipan  for  another 
landing  rehearsal. 

Arriving  at  Iwo  Jima  on  “D-day,”  19  February  1945,  Rooks 
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sent  her  LST’s  on  their  way  to  the  beach,  then  assumed  duties 
as  a radar  picket  vessel.  In  the  afternoon  she  proceeded  to  the 
southeastern  corner  of  the  island  to  cover  the  Marine  landings 
and  silenced  several  enemy  batteries.  Rooks  again  fired  on  the 
Iwo  Jima  beaches  21-22  February  and  25-26  February,  losing 
one  seaman  to  shrapnel  from  a mortar  on  the  22d.  During  this 
period  Rooks  also  provided  radar  warning  and  antisubmarine 
protection  on  the  screening  cordon  thrown  around  the  island. 

On  28  February,  Rooks  departed  Iwo  Jima  for  Saipan  in  the 
screen  of  a group  of  transports.  She  then  proceeded  in  company 
with  another  destroyer  to  Ulithi;  escorted  two  escort  carriers 
to  Leyte;  and  after  training  exercises,  departed  Leyte  for 
Okinawa  Gunto  on  25  March. 

Arriving  at  Okinawa  Jima  on  Easter  Sunday,  1 April  1945, 
Rooks  began  87  consecutive  days  of  shore  bombardment 
during  which  she  fired  18,624  rounds  of  5 inch  shells.  During 
this  period  she  went  to  general  quarters  for  bona  fide  air  alerts 
131  times,  and  on  four  occasions  was  the  direct  target  of 
kamikaze  attack.  She  was  credited  with  splashing  six  enemy 
aircraft  at  Okinawa. 

In  addition  to  shore  bombardment,  Rooks  also  occupied 
antisubmarine  and  antiaircraft  patrol  stations,  and  for  a 
number  of  nights  steamed  with  the  surface  covering  force  for 
the  island  operation.  Every  second  or  third  day  she  proceeded 
to  Kerama  Retto  to  replenish  ammunition,  fuel,  and 
provisions. 

The  6th  of  April  was  the  most  critical  day  in  Rooks’  career. 
At  0100  she  assisted  in  splashing  six  planes  which  attacked  the 
Allied  force.  At  about  1600,  her  area  was  subjected  to  an 
enemy  air  attack  by  at  least  110  planes  and,  between  then  and 
1648,  she  splashed  one  kamikaze  and  assisted  in  downing  five 
others.  At  1712,  she  was  called  upon  to  assist  and  escort  to  port 
USS  Hyman  which  had  been  badly  damaged  by  a Japanese 
suicide  plane.  Arriving  on  the  scene,  Rooks  found  Hyman  again 
under  attack.  After  splashing  a “Zeke”  and  a “Val,”  she 
escorted  Hyman  into  the  Hagushi  anchorage  and  sent  a medical 
officer  and  pharmacist's  mates  aboard  to  aid  the  wounded. 

On  4 July,  Rooks  sortied  with  minecraft  of  various  types  and 
sizes,  for  a large-scale  minesweeping  operation  to  open  the 
East  China  Sea.  The  only  destroyer  in  the  group,  she  was 
assigned  as  a fire  support  vessel,  but  her  firing  was  confined  to 
sinking  drifting  mines.  She  acted  as  a radar  picket,  as  a 
“pointing”  vessel  in  guiding  the  sweepers  along  their  track,  and 
was  frequently  called  upon  to  furnish  accurate  navigational 
positions  of  the  buoys  laid  to  mark  the  limits  of  the  swept 
area.  This  operation  lasted  throughout  July. 

On  1 August,  Rooks  sortied  from  Buckner  Bay,  Okinawa,  to 
escort  Salt  Lake  City  and  Chester  to  Saipan.  Proceeding  on  to 
Ulithi,  she  then  escorted  three  transports  to  Leyte  and  after 
repairs,  departed  Leyte  on  1 September.  She  escorted  a group 
of  LST’s  to  Okinawa,  then,  on  the  11th,  steamed  for  Nagasaki 
to  assist  in  the  repatriation  of  prisoners  of  war.  She  departed 
Nagasaki  on  the  15th  for  Okinawa  with  92  former  POW’s, 
mostly  British  officers  captured  at  Singapore.  She  then 
returned  to  Nagasaki  and  carried  Rear  Admiral  Blandy, 
Commander  Destroyers,  Pacific  Fleet,  to  inspect  the  former 
great  Japanese  naval  base  of  Sasebo.  She  continued  to  operate 
in  Japanese  and  Okinawan  waters  until  departing  Yokosuka 
on  26  October  for  Pearl  Harbor  and  San  Francisco,  where  she 
arrived  on  10  November. 

On  15  November  1945,  Rooks  reported  to  the  Pacific  Reserve 
Fleet  at  Bremerton.  Assigned  to  the  San  Diego  Group,  she  was 
placed  out  of  commission,  in  reserve,  on  11  June  1946  and  was 
completely  inactivated  by  17  August  1946. 

Rooks  recommissioned  at  San  Diego  on  19  May  1951  and, 
after  a brief  tour  of  duty  with  the  Pacific  Fleet,  transited  the 
Panama  Canal  to  join  the  Atlantic  Fleet  and  Destroyer 
Squadron  20  at  Newport,  R.I.,  on  13  October.  During  the  next 
year  she  underwent  training,  particularly  in  ASW  and  com- 
pleted a major  overhaul.  On  6 September  1952,  Destroyer 
Squadron  20  departed  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States  for 
Korea  where  Rooks  supported  the  U.N.  effort  by  serving  as 
escort  and  planeguard  for  the  fast  carrier  task  force,  TF  77,  and 
the  U.N.  Blockade  and  Escort  Force,  TF  95.  She  was  most 
active  in  shore  bombardment,  shelling  the  North  Korean  ports 
of  Songjin,  Wonsan,  and  Chongjin.  In  February  1953  she  got 
underway  to  return  to  Newport,  R.I.,  via  the  Indian  Ocean, 
Mediterranean,  and  North  Atlantic,  reaching  Newport,  R.I., 
11  April. 


At  Newport  Rooks  resumed  operations  with  the  2d  Fleet. 
During  mid-1954  she  underwent  overhaul  and  from  September 
to  February  1955  she  was  deployed  to  the  Mediterranean.  On 
her  return  to  the  United  States  she  served  as  afloat  training 
ship  for  the  students  of  the  Destroyers,  Atlantic  Gunnery 
School,  then  with  the  summer,  shifted  to  ASW  and  convoy 
exercises  in  which  she  was  employed  for  the  balance  of  the 
year. 

During  1956  Rooks  operated  off  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in  the 
Caribbean.  During  December  she  served  on  the  Atlantic 
barrier  patrol,  then,  with  the  new  year,  1957,  resumed  normal 
operations  off  the  Atlantic  coast,  making  two  separate 
deployments  to  the  Mediterranean,  including  one  sortie  into 
the  Red  Sea,  by  September  1958. 

Following  overhaul  and  further  exercises  off  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  in  the  Caribbean,  Rooks  again  deployed  to  the 
Mediterranean  until  August  1959.  During  1960  she  conducted 
a 2-month  midshipman  cruise  and  made  a deployment  to  the 
Arabian  Sea,  via  the  Mediterranean,  for  a combined  CENTO 
exercise.  During  1961  she  underwent  training  in  the  Caribbean 
and  Atlantic;  then  stood  by,  on  station,  for  America’s  first 
manned  space  shot;  conducted  a midshipman  cruise  to  Hali- 
fax; and  participated  in  ASW  operations  in  the  northeast 
Atlantic,  with  calls  at  Portsmouth,  England,  and  Rotterdam. 

Rooks  continued  to  operate  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet  until 
July  1962  when  she  was  loaned  under  the  Military  Assistance 
Program  to  Chile  and  renamed  Cochrane. 

Rooks  earned  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  services 
and  two  battle  stars  for  service  in  the  Korean  conflict. 


Roosevelt 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United  States  from 
4 September  1901  to  4 March  1909,  was  instrumental  in 
arranging  a leave  of  absence  from  the  Navy  for  Comdr.  R.  E. 
Peary  to  continue  his  polar  explorations. 

(Str.:  dp.  1,600;  1.  182’;  b.  357”;  dr.  16';  s.  8 k.) 

Roosevelt,  built  for  the  Peary  Arctic  Club,  was  laid  down  19 
October  1904  by  the  McKay  & Dix  Shipyard,  Bucksport, 
Maine;  launched  23  March  1905;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Robert  E. 
Peary;  and  delivered  to  her  owners  in  July  1905. 

Designed  by  Robert  E.  Peary  specifically  for  Arctic 
operations,  Roosevelt  was  built  along  the  lines  of  Fridtjof 
Nansen’s  Fram.  Basically  a three-masted  schooner,  her 
egg-shaped,  ice-strengthened  hull  was  designed  to  rise  with  the 
pressure  of  ice,  while  her  high-powered  engine  was  built  to 
carry  her  through  the  floes  of  Baffin  Bay  and  Smith  Sound. 

On  16  July  1905,  the  Roosevelt  Expedition,  sponsored  by  the 
Peary  Arctic  Club,  departed  New  York.  Captained  by  Robert 
Bartlett,  Roosevelt  carried  Peary  and  his  party  despite  fire,  fog, 
icebergs,  and  rudder  damage — to  Cape  Sheridan  in  the  north 
of  Ellesmere  Island.  Made  fast  to  the  ice  on  5 September,  she 
remained  there  through  the  winter  but  broke  out  on  4 July, 
prior  to  the  return  of  the  expedition. 

Carried  20  miles  south,  she  crashed  against  an  ice  foot  a few 
days  later,  losing  propeller  blades,  her  rudder  and  stern  post. 
On  the  30th,  Peary  returned  to  the  ship  after  a 6-month 
absence  and  on  the  24th  of  August  Roosevelt  broke  free  and 
turned  southward.  By  mid-September  she  was  far  enough 
south  to  assure  her  escape  and  in  December  she  sailed  into 
New  York. 

On  8 July  1908,  Roosevelt,  again  captained  by  Robert 
Bartlett,  cleared  New  York  Harbor  and  began  the  hazardous 
trip  north — to  Baffin  Bay,  Smith  Sound,  Kane  Basin,  Kennedy 
Channel,  Hall  Basin,  Robeson  Channel,  and  finally  into  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  In  early  September  she  again  made  fast  to  the 
ice  at  Cape  Sheridan  to  wait  out  the  winter  as  Peary  and 
his  party  tried  for  the  North  Pole. 

Departing  in  February  1909,  Peary  accomplished  his  dream 
in  April  and  returned  to  Roosevelt,  whose  power  and  ice-resisting 
qualities  had  cut  down  on  the  time  required  for  his  over-the-ice 
run  to  the  Pole.  For  that  run  Peary  received  a vote  of  thanks 
and  was  promoted  to  rear  admiral  by  Congress. 

In  July,  Roosevelt  began  the  return  voyage.  In  mid-August 
she  left  the  ice-clogged  waters  of  Smith  Sound.  In  September 
she  rounded  Cape  Breton  and  steamed  home.  A year  after  her 
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return,  Roosevelt  was  sold  by  the  Peary  Arctic  Club  to  John 
Arbuckle,  who,  in  turn,  sold  her  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  in  1915. 

On  18  March  1918,  she  was  transferred  to  the  Navy,  given 
the  Identification  No.  2397,  armed  with  3 3-pdrs.,  and  placed 
in  service  in  the  13th  Naval  District,  headquartered  at 
Seattle.  Converted  from  a coal  to  an  oil  burner  prior  to  her 
acquisition  by  the  Navy,  Roosevelt  served  on  section  patrol  in 
the  13th  Naval  District  through  the  end  of  World  War  I.  She 
was  returned  to  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  on  11  June  1919. 

Sold  by  that  agency  the  following  month  to  M.  E.  Tallack- 
son,  Roosevelt  was  later  altered  for  ocean  tug  duties  and  served 
the  West  Coast  Tug  Co.  from  April  1923  to  November  1924. 
She  was  then  sold  to  the  Washington  Tug  & Barge  Co.  of 
Seattle.  Last  inspected  in  1936,  she  was  abandoned  in  1942. 

Roper 

Jesse  M.  Roper,  born  on  29  October  1851  at  Glasgow,  Mo., 
was  appointed  midshipman  in  June  1868  and  graduated  from 
the  Naval  Academy  in  1872.  Commissioned  lieutenant  com- 
mander in  1899,  he  assumed  command  of  Petrel  shortly 
thereafter.  On  31  March  1901,  while  Petrel  was  moored  at 
Cavite,  Phillipine  Islands,  fire  broke  out  in  the  sail  room, 
adjacent  to  the  magazines.  Lieutenant  Commander  Roper 
went  down  into  the  burning  area  twice.  Overcome  by  smoke 
on  his  last  descent — to  rescue  a trapped  seaman — Lieutenant 
Commander  Roper  suffocated  before  help  could  reach  him. 

(DD-147:  dp.  1,090;  1.  314'5";  b.  31'8";  dr.  9'10";  s.  35  k.; 
cpl.  101;  a.  4 4",  2 3”,  12  21"  tt.;  cl.  Wickes) 

Roper  (DD-147)  was  laid  down  on  19  March  1918  by 
William  Cramp  & Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  launched  17  Aug- 
ust 1918;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Jesse  M.  Roper,  widow  of  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  Roper;  and  commissioned  on  15  February 
1919,  Commander  Abram  Claude  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  the  New  England  coast,  Roper 
sailed  east  in  mid-June  1919  and,  after  stops  at  Ponta  Delgada, 
Gibraltar,  and  Malta,  anchored  in  the  Bosporus  on  5 July. 
For  the  next  month  she  supported  Peace  Commission  and 
Relief  Committee  work  in  the  Black  Sea  area,  carrying  mail 
and  passengers  to  and  from  Constantinople,  Novorossisk, 
Batum,  Samsun,  and  Trebizond.  On  20  August  the  destroyer 
returned  to  the  United  States,  at  New  York,  only  to  sail 
again  6 days  later.  At  the  end  of  the  month  she  transited  the 
Panama  Canal  and  moved  north  to  San  Diego. 

Roper  remained  on  the  west  coast  until  July  1921.  On  the 
23d,  she  departed  San  Francisco  for  duty  on  the  Asiatic 
Station.  Arriving  at  Cavite  on  24  August,  she  remained  in  the 
Philippines  into  December.  She  then  moved  into  Chinese 
waters  and,  into  the  summer,  operated  primarily  from  Hong 
Kong  and  Chefoo.  On  25  August  1922,  she  headed  back  to 
California.  Routed  via  Nagasaki,  Midway,  and  Pearl  Harbor, 
she  arrived  at  San  Francisco  on  13  October.  Two  days  later 
she  shifted  to  San  Pedro,  thence,  proceeded  to  San  Diego, 
where  she  was  decommissioned  on  14  December  1922  and 
berthed  with  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet. 

Recommissioned  on  18  March  1930,  Roper  resumed  opera- 
tions in  the  Pacific.  Operating  primarily  in  the  southern 
California  area,  in  active  and  rotating  reserve  squadrons,  for 
the  next  7 years,  she  deployed  to  Panama,  to  Hawaii,  and  to 
the  Caribbean  for  fleet  problems  and  maneuvers  in  1931, 
1933,  1935,  and  1936.  During  January  and  February  of  the 
latter  year,  she  also  moved  north  for  operations  in  Alaskan 
waters. 

In  February  1937,  Roper  departed  California  and,  after 
transiting  the  Panama  Canal,  joined  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  For 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  through  1938,  and  into  1939,  she 
conducted  exercises  primarily  off  the  mid-Atlantic  seaboard 
and,  during  part  of  each  year,  in  the  Caribbean.  In  November 
1939,  after  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  in  Europe,  she 
shifted  from  Norfolk  to  Key  West,  whence  she  patrolled  the 
Yucatan  Channel  and  the  Florida  Straits.  In  December  she 
returned  to  Norfolk.  In  January  1940,  she  moved  south 
again,  to  Charleston,  and  in  March  she  headed  north  for  duty 
on  the  New  England  Patrol. 

Through  the  prewar  “Neutrality  Patrol”  period,  Roper 
continued  to  range  the  waters  off  the  east  and  gulf  coasts. 
Off  Cape  Cod  on  7 December  1941,  she  returned  to  Norfolk 


for  an  abbreviated  availability  at  midmonth,  then  steamed 
to  Argentia.  In  early  February  1942,  she  completed  a convoy 
escort  run  to  Londonderry,  then,  in  March,  returned  to  the 
Norfolk  area  for  patrol  and  escort  duty.  A month  later,  on 
the  night  of  13-14  April,  she  made  contact  with  a surfaced 
German  U-boat  off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina.  The  ensuing 
chase  ended  with  the  sinking  of  U-85,  a unit  of  the  7th  U-boat 
Flotilla. 

At  the  end  of  May,  Roper  began  a series  of  coastwise  escort 
runs,  from  Key  West  to  New  York,  which  took  her  into  1943. 
In  February  of  that  year,  she  shifted  to  Caribbean-Mediter- 
ranean convoy  work  and  remained  on  that  duty  until  October, 
when  she  entered  the  Charleston  Navy  Yard  for  conversion 
to  a high-speed  transport. 

Reclassified  APD-20  on  20  October  1943,  Roper  departed 
Charleston  in  late  November  and  trained  in  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  area  and  off  the  Florida  coast  into  the  new  year,  1944. 
On  13  April  she  steamed  east  and  at  the  end  of  the  month 
joined  the  8th  Fleet  at  Oran,  Algeria.  A unit  of  Transport 
Division  13,  assigned  to  support  the  offensive  in  Italy,  Roper 
landed  units  of  the  French  Army  on  Pianosa  on  17  June  and, 
into  July,  plied  between  Oran  and  Naples  and  operated 
along  the  western  coast  of  the  embattled  peninsula.  In  August, 
she  shifted  her  attention  to  southern  France.  On  the  15th, 
she  arrived  off  that  coast  as  part  of  the  “Sitka”  Force  and 
landed  troops  on  Levant  Island.  On  5 September  she  returned 
to  Italy;  resumed  runs  between  Naples  and  Oran;  and,  in 
early  December  departed  the  latter  port  for  Hampton  Roads. 

Arriving  at  Norfolk  on  the  21st,  Roper  sailed  again  on  29 
January  1945.  On  transiting  the  Panama  Canal,  she  reported 
to  the  Pacific  Fleet,  and,  after  stops  in  California  and  Hawaii, 
moved  into  the  Marianas.  On  11  May  she  departed  Guam 
for  the  Ryukyus.  Arriving  in  Nakagusuku  Wan  on  the  22d, 
she  circled  to  the  Hagushi  anchorage  the  same  day.  Three 
days  later,  while  on  screening  station  off  that  transport  area, 
she  was  hit  by  a kamikaze. 

Ordered  back  to  the  United  States  to  complete  repairs,  she 
departed  the  Ryukyus  on  6 June  and  reached  San  Pedro  a 
month  later.  In  August  she  shifted  to  Mare  Island,  but  with 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  repair  work  was  halted.  Decom- 
missioned on  15  September  1945,  Roper’s  name  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  on  11  October  1945  and  her  hulk  was 
sold  to  the  Lerner  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif.  Removed  in  June 
1946,  it  was  scrapped  the  following  December. 

Roper  earned  four  battle  stars  during  World  War  II. 

Roque 

An  island  off  the  coast  of  Maine. 

(AG-137:  dp.  935  (f.);  1.  177';  b.  32';  dr.  10';  s.  13  k.;  cpl.  26; 
cl.  AG-180 ) 

Roque , built  in  1944  by  the  Kewaunee  Ship  Building  Co., 
Kewaunee,  Wise.,  for  the  Army  as  freight  supply  ship  FS-347, 
was  acquired  by  the  Navy  at  Subic  Bay,  Philippine  Islands, 
21  February  1947;  renamed  and  reclassified  Roque  (AG-137) 
on  3 April  i947 ; and  commissioned  at  Guam,  2 May  1947. 

On  11  June  she  relieved  LSM-437  at  Guam.  She  subse- 
quently steamed  on  Pacific  logistic  and  surveillance  runs, 
visiting  various  ports  in  the  Marianas,  Marshalls,  Carolines, 
Philippines,  Bonins,  Admiralties,  and  Hawaiian  Islands. 
Roque  was  reclassified  AKL-8  on  31  March  1949.  Completing 
her  4-year  naval  career,  she  was  decommissioned  at  Guam 
23  July  1951  and  loaned  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
then  struck  from  the  Navy  list  29  January  1952  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Interior  Department.  She  has  since  served  with 
a civilian  crew  supplying  the  Trust  Territories. 

Rosa 

(SP-757:  t.  unk.;  1.  48';  b.  9'10";  dr.  4'6";  s.  9 k.;  cpl.  7; 
a.  1 1-pdr.,  1 mg.) 

Rosa  was  built  by  Jensen  of  San  Diego  as  a private  wooden 
boat;  acquired  by  the  Navy  29  June  1917  for  service  as  a 
patrol  boat  from  her  owner,  Jack  Merrill  of  Coronado,  Calif.; 
and  commissioned  17  May  1917,  Ens.  E.  W.  Dort  in  command. 

Rosa  was  assigned  duty  in  San  Diego  harbor,  performing 
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patrol  work,  minor  transport  and  salvage  operations  through 
1918.  Placed  out  of  service  about  17  December  1918,  Rosa 
was  returned  to  her  owner  6 January  1919. 

Rosal 

Rosales  is  a city  in  Nueva  Ecija  province  north  of  Manila, 
Philippine  Islands.  Since  several  16th  Naval  District  launches 
were  named  for  towns  near  Manila,  working  Launch  No.  682 
was  probably  named  for  Rosales. 

(Launch  No.  682:  1.  71';  b.  13';  cl.  No.  681) 

Rosal  was  launched  9 June  1906  by  Cavite  Naval  Ship- 
yard as  the  wooden,  150-horsepower,  self-propelled  working 
launch  No.  682  and  completed  during  December  1907. 
Launch  No.  681  was  classified  YFB-681  as  a district  craft 
17  July  1920  and  named  Rosal  in  1921.  Rosal  continued  to 
operate  in  the  16th  Naval  District  at  Cavite  Navy  Yard  up 
to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  although  it  was  originally 
planned  to  replace  her  with  a more  modern  vessel  by  1933. 
Rosal  was  lost  2 January  1942  upon  Japanese  occupation  of 
the  greater  part  of  Luzon  and  was  struck  from  the  Navy 
list  24  July  1942. 

Rosalie 

(Sip.:  t.  28;  1.  45';  b.  17';  dph.  5';  dr.  3'6";  a.  1 12-pdr.  sb.) 

The  sloop  Rosalie,  commanded  by  Master  W.  R.  Posted, 
was  intercepted  and  seized  on  16  March  1863  by  USS  Octorara 
while  attempting  to  run  cargo  from  Bermuda  into  the  be- 
seiged  port  of  Charleston.  Sent  to  Key  West  for  ajudic.ation, 
she  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  on  6 May  1863;  fitted  out  as 
a tender;  and  commissioned  in  June  1863,  Acting  Ensign 
Charles  P.  Clark  in  command. 

Assigned  duty  as  tender  to  the  blockading  vessel  at  Char- 
lotte Harbor,  Fla.,  until  December  1864,  Rosalie  arrived  at 
Charlotte  Harbor  in  mid-June.  On  6 July  she  sighted  her 
first  large  blockade  runner,  the  schooner  Ann  accompanied 
by  a small  sloop;  and  a 3-day  chase  up  Peace  Creek  ensued. 
On  the  7th,  Rosalie,  frequently  grounding  in  shallow  waters, 
was  joined  by  two  cutters  from  Restless.  On  the  8th,  the 
American  seamen  took  their  cotton  laden  quarry. 

By  18  July  Rosalie  had  added  one  sponging  vessel  and 
another  small  sloop  to  her  list  of  captures.  On  1 August  she 
took  the  British  schooner  Georgie  into  custody  after  spotting 
her,  deserted  and  empty  of  cargo,  hidden  up  the  Caloosa- 
hatchee  River.  On  the  7th,  she  intercepted  a small  sailboat; 
took  the  three  occupants  prisoner  on  suspicion  of  espionage; 
and  sent  them  to  Key  West.  On  30  September  she  captured 
another  British  schooner  and  in  October  added  patrols  at 
Estero  Bay  to  her  mission. 

During  the  winter  of  1863-64,  and  into  the  spring  and 
summer  of  the  latter  year,  Rosalie  supported  Army  operations 
along  the  west  coast  of  central  Florida.  Such  missions,  how- 
ever, primarily  involved  transportation  of  scouts  or  protection 
of  refugees  and  seldom  took  her  far  from  Charlotte  Harbor. 

On  9 June  1864,  Rosalie  seized  her  only  prize  steamer, 
Emma,  as  that  wood  burner  attempted  to  smuggle  coal  to 
Rebel  forces.  Four  months  later  she  took  her  last  prize,  another 
sponging  vessel. 

In  December  1864,  Rosalie  departed  Charlotte  Harbor  for 
the  last  time  and  took  up  guard  vessel  duty  at  Boca  Chica. 
She  remained  on  that  duty  through  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War  and  at  the  end  of  May  1865  was  designated  for  disposal 
through  sale  at  Key  West.  Decommissioned  in  June,  she  was 
sold  at  public  auction  on  the  28th  to  a Mr.  Benjamin  Roberts. 


(ScStr.:  t.  96;  1.  84';  b.  18'2";  dph.  7'3";  a.  1 20-pdr.  P.r.) 

The  wooden  screw  steamer  Ai  Fitch  was  purchased  by  the 
Navy  on  12  December  1863  from  Lawrence  Fitch,  New 
York;  fitted  out  for  service  as  a tug;  and  commissioned  on  8 
February  1864,  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  Pennington  in 
command. 


Ordered  to  New  Orleans  to  join  the  West  Gulf  Blockading 
Squadron,  she  departed  New  York  soon  after  commissioning 
and  proceeded  to  Hampton  Roads  where  she  was  detained  to 
support  General  McClellan’s  army  during  the  Peninsular 
Campaign.  On  5 May  she  got  underway  to  tow  the  monitor 
Tecumseh  up  the  James  River  to  support  Army  forces  con- 
verging on  Petersburg.  Remaining  on  the  river  well  into  June, 
she  performed  towing  duties,  tender  services,  and  carried 
ammunition  and  powder  up  from  City  Point.  On  the  24th, 
she  returned  to  Hampton  Roads  and  prepared  to  resume  her 
cruise  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Rose  departed  Hampton  Roads  on  26  July  and  arrived  in 
Mississippi  Sound  on  5 August.  After  receiving  a second  gun, 
a heavy  12-pdr.,  she  proceeded  to  Mobile  Bay  where  she  re- 
mained into  September.  She  then  shifted  back  to  Mississippi 
Sound  where  she  added  patrol  duty  to  her  other  duties.  In 
December  she  captured  a small  vessel  laden  with  turpentine. 

In  late  February  1865,  Rose  steamed  to  New  Orleans;  re- 
paired; and  in  mid- April  returned  to  Mobile  to  assist  in  clear- 
ing channels  in  the  bay.  She  remained  in  the  Mobile  area 
performing  tug  service  into  the  fall,  then  shifted  to  Pensacola 
where,  being  retained  for  service  after  the  Civil  War,  she  was 
assigned  to  the  navy  yard. 

Rose  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  3 March  1883  and 
sold  on  20  September  1883. 

II 

(PG:  dp.  427;  1.  127';  b.  24'5";  dr.  11';  s.  10  k.;  cpl.  21;  a. 

3 6 pdr.) 

The  second  Rose  was  built  during  1916  at  Seattle,  Wash., 
as  a wooden  lighthouse  tender  for  the  U.S.  Lighthouse  Service; 
acquired  by  the  Navy  16  July  1917  for  service  as  a patrol 
vessel;  and  commissioned  the  same  day,  Ens.  Charles  A.  A. 
Modeer,  in  command. 

Rose  performed  patrol  and  inspection  duty,  target  towing 
and  buoy  laying  in  the  13th  Naval  District  during  her  World 
War  I service.  She  was  based  at  Astoria,  Oreg.,  and  cruised 
in  the  Astoria  and  Portland  area  until  decommissioned  about 
22  November  1918.  Rose  was  returned  to  the  Lighthouse 
Service  13  June  1919. 

Rose  Mary 

(SP-1216;  1.  60';  b.  12';  dr.  3'6";  s.  22  k.;  a.  1 1-pdr.) 

Rose  Mary  was  built  during  1917  by  Great  Lakes  Boat 
Building  Co.,  as  a private  boat  and  acquired  by  the  Navy  8 
September  1917  from  Robert  E.  Hackett  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Rose  Mary  performed  patrol  duty  on  the  Great  Lakes  during 
1918  and  following  the  end  of  World  War  I was  returned  to 
her  owner,  15  November  1918. 

Rosedale 

A city  in  Iberville  Parish,  La.,  on  the  Mississippi  River. 
Rosedale  retained  her  mercantile  name  in  U.S.  Navy  service. 

(SP-3079:  t.  938;  1.  216'  (reg.);  b.  34'2"  (reg.);  dr.  9';  dph. 

10';  s.  13.9  k.;  cpl.  35) 

Rosedale  was  built  during  1877  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  as  a wooden, 
side-wheel  passenger  and  freight  steamer  for  river  service. 
She  was  chartered  10  July  1918  for  U.S.  Navy  service  from 
R.  W.  Bryson  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  placed  in  service 
22  July  1918.  Rosedale  operated  on  local  patrol  and  transport 
duty  in  the  4th  Naval  District  until  returned  to  her  owner 
31  March  1919. 

Roselle 

I 

(SP-350:  t.  220;  1.  HOT";  b.  24';  dr.  13'10";  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  21; 
a.  1 1-pdr.) 

The  first  Roselle  was  built  during  1903  by  Neafie  & Levy 
Co.  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  as  a tug;  acquired  by  the  Navy 
10  May  1917  for  service  as  a minesweeper  from  Central  RR. 
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Co.  of  New  Jersey;  and  commissioned  22  September  1917, 
Ens.  L.  N.  J.  Thomas,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  3d  Naval  District,  Roselle  operated  out  of 
Tompkinsville,  N.Y.,  on  minesweeping  patrol  in  Long  Island 
Sound  during  1917.  As  her  former  owner  required  her  services 
for  work  essential  to  the  national  defense,  Roselle  was  re- 
turned to  the  Central  RR.  Co.  31  December  1917  at  New 
York,  N.Y.  Roselle  remained  on  mercantile  registers  under 
several  owners,  after  the  war’s  end;  she  was  renamed  Fearless 
in  1936  and  disappeared  from  the  lists  in  1942. 

II 

(AM-379:  dp.  1,250  (f.);  1.  221T";  b.  32'2";  dr.  10'9";  s. 

18  k.;  cpl.  117;  a.  1 3",  2 40mm.,  8 20mm.,  2 dct.,  4 dcp., 

1 dcp.  (hh.);  cl.  'Auk) 

The  second  Roselle  (AM-379)  was  laid  down  24  February 
1944;  by  the  Gulf  Ship  Building  Corp.,  Chickasaw,  Ala.; 
launched  29  August  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Louis  E.  Griffith; 
and  commissioned  6 February  1945,  Lt.  Comdr.  H.  T.  Loehr, 
Jr.,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  at  Little  Creek,  she  replaced  Pilot 
as  training  vessel  there  24  April  1945.  Completing  6 months  of 
minesweeper  training  operations  in  the  Atlantic,  she  transited 
the  Panama  Canal  and  joined  the  Pacific  Fleet  23  October 
1945.  After  3-week  periods  at  San  Pedro  and  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
she  proceeded  to  Japan,  via  Eniwetok  and  Saipan,  arriving 
at  Sasebo  14  January  1946.  She  operated  in  Japanese  waters 
on  minesweeping  operations  through  April,  then  returned 
to  the  United  States  via  Eniwetok  and  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving 
San  Diego  20  May  to  report  to  the  19th  Fleet  for  inactiva- 
tion. She  was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  there  20 
June  1946.  Reclassified  MSF-379  on  7 February  1955,  she 
remained  out  of  commission  in  reserve  at  San  Diego  until 
February  1973  when  she  was  sold  to  the  government  of 
Mexico. 

Rosewood 

A hardwood  tree. 

(YN-26:  dp.  560;  1.  163'2";  b.  30'6";  dr.  11'8";  s.  12.5  k.; 
cpl.  48;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Aloe ) 

Rosewood  (YN-26)  was  laid  down  18  October  1940  by  the 
American  Ship  Building  Co.,  Lorraine,  Ohio;  launched  1 
March  1941 ; and  placed  in  service  13  September  1941,  Lt.  D. 
Nicoli,  Jr.,  USNR,  in  command. 

Following  transit  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  Rosewood  moved 
down  the  east  coast  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  through  the  next 
spring  operated  as  a net  tender  in  the  5th  Naval  District. 
Commissioned  18  June  1942,  she  was  ordered  to  Service 
Squadron  6 for  duty  in  the  Pacific.  She  departed  Norfolk 
26  July,  arrived  at  Espiritu  Santo  19  October,  and  for  over  a 
year  tended  nets  and  performed  escort  duties  in  the  New 
Hebrides  area.  During  that  time,  on  20  January  1944,  she 
was  redesignated  AN-3 1 . 

Detached  a year  later,  Rosewood  departed  Espiritu  Santo 
on  17  January  1945.  At  Manus  at  the  end  of  the  month,  she 
continued  on  to  the  Western  Carolines  in  February,  and  into 
June  served  at  Ulithi.  Two  months  duty  at  Eniwetok  followed 
and  on  6 August  she  sailed  for  California. 

From  1 September  to  6 December  Rosewood  served  in  the 
San  Pedro  area.  She  then  headed  north  and  on  24  December 
reported  for  duty  in  the  13th  Naval  District.  On  17  April 
1946  she  reported  to  the  Commander,  19th  Fleet  for  inacti- 
vation. 

Decommissioned  10  June  1946,  she  remained  in  the  Reserve 
Fleet  for  16  years.  In  September  1962  she  was  transferred  to 
the  Maritime  Administration  for  layup  in  the  National  De- 
fense Reserve  Fleet.  On  28  October  1968,  however,  she  was 
returned  to  the  Navy  for  sale,  under  the  terms  of  the  Military 
Assistance  Program,  to  France.  Delivered  to  the  French  Navy 
in  January  1969,  she  serves  that  Navy  as  Libellule. 


Ross 

Captain  David  Ross,  formerly  a lieutenant  in  the  Con- 
tinental Navy,  commanded  the  American  private  armed 


ship  Belvedere  (14  guns)  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century. 
While  en  route  to  London,  on  23  December  1799,  his  ship 
was  caught  in  a hurricane.  Provisions,  seven  guns,  and  a 
quantity  of  shot  were  thrown  overboard  to  lighten  ship. 
Nineteen  days  later,  on  12  January  1800,  she  was  overtaken 
by  a French  brig,  whose  captain  demanded  that  the  American 
haul  down  her  flag.  Ross’s  answer  was  a broadside.  A 2-hour 
engagement,  within  pistol  shot,  followed;  and  after  the 
Frenchman  had  sheered  off,  Belvedere,  with  damage  to  her 
rigging,  sails,  and  hull,  continued  on. 

(DD-563 : dp.  2,050;  1.  376'6";  b.  39'8";  dr.  17'9";  s.  37  k.; 

cpl.  314;  a.  5 5",  10  40mm.,  7 20mm.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct.,  10  21"tt. ; 

cl.  Fletcher) 

Ross  (DD-563)  was  laid  down  7 September  1942  by  the 
Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  launched 
10  September  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  William  J.  Malone; 
and  commissioned  21  February  1944,  Comdr.  Benjamin  Coe 
in  command. 

Ross  completed  shakedown  off  California  in  early  May 
1944,  and  on  the  5th  she  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor.  On  t'  e 29th 
she  sortied  with  TF  52  for  Eniwetok,  whence  the  fleet  sailed 
for  Saipan  and  the  beginning  of  the  Marianas  campaign. 

Attached  to  the  carrier  support  group,  Ross  arrived  on 
station  in  the  operating  area  to  the  east  of  Saipan  on  14  June. 
Through  the  landings  on  the  15th,  and  until  the  19th,  she 
remained  in  that  area  providing  screening  and  plane  guard 
services  for  the  carriers.  On  the  19th,  she  headed  east  with 
Kalinin  Bay  to  rendezvous  with  replacement  aircraft  from 
Eniwetok.  On  the  25th,  the  two  ships  rejoined  the  Saipan 
support  force.  Ross  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  Saipan  and 
Tinian  well  into  July,  interrupting  duty  there  only  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month  to  escort  another  replacement  air- 
craft run. 

On  1 August,  the  destroyer  returned  to  Eniwetok,  then 
headed  for  the  Solomons  to  rehearse  the  Palau  operation. 
On  6 September  she  departed  Purvis  Bay  in  TG  32.5,  the 
Western  Fire  Support  Group.  Off  Peleliu  by  dawn  on  12 
September,  Ross  screened  the  heavier  ships  as  they  began 
bombarding  the  proposed  landing  beaches.  On  the  morning 
of  the  13th,  she  closed  White  and  Orange  beaches  to  provide 
fire  support  for  the  Underwater  Demolition  Teams  (UDTs) 
clearing  the  approaches  of  obstacles  and  through  that  day 
and  the  next  she  alternated  between  that  mission  and  screen- 
ing duty.  On  the  night  of  14-15  September,  she  shelled 
Ngesebus  Island  and  conducted  patrols  to  intercept  enemy 
boat  traffic.  Then,  prior  to  the  0830  landings,  she  fired  on 
enemy  observation  posts  in  the  assault  area.  After  the  troops 
hit  the  beaches,  she  shifted  to  call  fire  support  and  until  the 
20th  rotated  that  duty  with  night  patrols  and  picket  duty. 

On  the  20th,  Ross  headed  for  Ulithi.  Arriving  the  next  day, 
she  covered  UDT  operations  on  Asor,  Fallalop,  and  Soclen. 
On  the  23d,  she  covered  the  landings  on  Fallalop  and  on  the 
24th  she  got  underway  to  return  to  Peleliu. 

En  route  Ross  stopped  in  Kossol  Roads  to  embark  Maj. 
Gen.  Julian  Smith,  USMC,  and  his  staff,  whom  she  trans- 
ported to  Peleliu.  Arriving  on  the  26th,  she  provided  har- 
assing fire,  call  fire,  and  illumination  until  the  29th,  when  she 
sailed  for  Manus  to  prepare  for  her  last  amphibious  operation, 
Leyte  Gulf. 

On  12  October,  Ross  departed  the  Admiralties.  Five  days 
later  she  arrived  off  Dinagat  Island.  On  the  morning  of  the 
18th,  she  covered  landings  there,  on  Black  Beach  2,  then 
joined  TU  77.2.6  to  provide  cover  for  that  minesweeping  and 
hydrography  unit.  Her  duty,  however,  ended  abruptly  less 
than  15  hours  later. 

At  0133  on  the  19th,  she  struck  a mine  to  port  under  the 
forward  engineroom  and  fireroom;  and  began  to  list  to  port. 

At  0155  she  struck  a second  mine  in  the  vicinity  of  the  after 
engineroom.  The  list  increased  t">  14°. 

Chickasaw  (ATF-83)  and  Preserver  (ARS-8)  closed  to 
render  assistance. 

Soon  after  0210,  Ross  jettisoned  six  torpedoes,  all  port 
depth  charges,  and  miscellaneous  gear.  Topside  movable 
weights  were  shifted  to  starboard.  The  list  began  to  decrease. 
At  0315,  her  medical  officer,  the  seriously  injured,  and  the 
ship’s  funds  were  transferred  to  Chickasaw.  At  0343,  she  was 
taken  in  tow  by  the  ATF  and  4 hours  later  anchored  off 
Montoconan  Island. 
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Casualties  from  the  mine  explosions  were  three  killed,  20 
missing,  nine  injured.  At  1204  the  anchorage  was  attacked 
by  Japanese  planes.  Shrapnel  injured  two  more  from  Ross’s 
crew. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  destroyer  was  towed  to  an  anchorage 
south  of  Mariquitdaquit  Island.  At  dawn  on  the  20th,  that 
anchorage  was  attacked. 

Salvage  work  on  Ross  began.  Air  attacks  caused  frequent 
interruptions,  but  the  work  continued.  On  23  November,  she 
was  shifted  to  the  Northern  Transport  Area  anchorage  and 
on  the  24th,  she  was  towed  into  San  Pedro  Bay  and  docked 
in  ARD-19.  The  frequent  air  raids  continued,  and  on  the 
28th,  Ross  sustained  further  damage.  A “Tojo”  crashed  into 
the  ARD,  passed  through  the  starboard  wingwall,  and  caused 
gasoline  fed  flames  to  encompass  the  dock  basin  deck.  As 
firefighters  went  to  work,  another  Japanese  fighter  began  a 
strafing  run,  but  was  splashed  by  gunfire  from  Ross,  the  ARD, 
and  LST-556. 

Repairs  to  Ross  were  delayed  as  the  ARD’s  crew  repaired 
the  drydock,  but  on  13  December  the  destroyer  was  underway, 
under  tow,  for  Humboldt  Bay.  There,  further  repairs  were 
made  and  her  journey  was  continued.  On  2 March  1945  she 
reached  Mare  Island. 

Repairs  complete,  Ross  moved  down  to  San  Diego  at  the 
end  of  June  and  in  July  she  steamed  for  Pearl  Harbor  en 
route  back  to  the  Western  Carolines.  She  arrived  at  Ulithi  on 
14  August,  the  day  hostilities  ended. 

From  24  August  to  4 September,  Ross  was  on  air-sea  rescue 
duty  as  occupation  troops  were  moved  by  air  from  Okinawa 
to  Tokyo.  On  the  5th,  she  entered  Tokyo  Bay  and  into  Octo- 
ber remained  on  occupation  duty. 

Ross  departed  Japan  for  the  United  States  on  21  October. 
On  9 November,  she  reported  for  inactivation  at  Seattle,  and 
with  the  new  year,  1946,  she  shifted  to  San  Diego  where  she 
was  decommissioned  on  4 June. 

For  the  next  5 years  Ross  remained  berthed  with  the  Re- 
serve Fleet  at  San  Diego.  In  the  summer  of  1951  she  was 
activated  and  on  27  October  she  was  recommissioned.  Into 
March  1952  she  operated  off  southern  California.  On  the 
12th,  she  departed  San  Diego  for  the  U.S.  east  coast,  ar- 
riving at  her  new  homeport,  Norfolk,  on  the  29th.  During 
the  spring  she  operated  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Local  operations 
occupied  the  summer;  and,  with  the  fall,  she  moved  to  Phila- 
delphia for  overhaul.  In  February  1953,  she  again  steamed 
south,  operated  in  the  Caribbean  into  April,  then  returned 
to  Norfolk  to  prepare  for  a summer  cruise  to  Scotland  and 
Norway.  In  August  she  was  back  in  the  Caribbean,  and  in 
September  she  returned  to  Norfolk.  Further  operations  off 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  in  the  Caribbean  followed,  then 
in  the  spring  of  1954  she  began  a cruise  around  the  world. 

Departing  Norfolk  20  April,  Ross  transited  the  Panama 
Canal  and  crossed  the  Pacific.  Arriving  at  Yokosuka  on  28 
May,  she  served  with  the  7th  Fleet  until  the  end  of  August, 
ranging  from  the  Sea  of  Japan  to  the  South  China  Sea.  From 
24  to  29  July  she  participated  in  operations  off  Indochina  as 
residents  of  North  Vietnam  were  allowed  to  move  to  South 
Vietnam. 

On  31  August,  Ross  departed  Sasebo.  Then,  steaming  via 
Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  Colombo,  and  the  Suez  Canal,  she 
crossed  the  Mediterranean,  and  entered  the  Atlantic.  On  28 
October  she  reached  Norfolk. 

Coastal  and  Caribbean  operations  were  resumed  in  May 

1955,  following  an  overhaul.  In  November,  she  headed  east 
and,  for  the  next  2J>£  months,  operated  with  the  6th  Fleet 
in  the  Mediterranean.  Returning  to  Norfolk  on  26  February 

1956,  she  conducted  local  operations  through  the  spring,  then 
repeated  her  1953  schedule — a northern  European  cruise 
followed  by  exercises  in  the  Caribbean . 

In  1957,  the  destroyer  again  deployed  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Departing  the  east  coast  in  late  October,  she  arrived 
at  Gibraltar  at  the  end  of  the  month  and  continued  on.  On  8 
November  she  transited  the  Suez  Canal  and  until  mid- 
December  operated  in  the  Red  Sea,  Persian  Gulf,  Indian 
Ocean  area.  She  then  retransited  the  Canal,  and  remained 
with  the  6th  Fleet  until  16  February  1958. 

Ross  returned  to  Norfolk  5 March.  During  the  summer,  she 
conducted  her  last  summer  cruise  to  Northern  Europe.  Into 
the  summer  of  1959  she  remained  on  the  east  coast.  In  July 
she  operated  in  the  Key  West-Guantanamo  Bay  area  anci 


in  August  she  departed  Norfolk  for  Beaumont,  Tex.,  and 
inactivation. 

In  reserve  from  10  August,  Ross  was  decommissioned  on 
6 November  1959.  Into  1974  she  remains  in  the  inactive  fleet, 
berthed  at  Norfolk. 

Ross  (DD-563)  earned  five  battle  stars  during  World  War 
II. 

Rotanin 

A star. 

(AK-108:  dp.  4,023  (It.);  1.  441'6";  b.  56'11";  dr.  28'4"; 

s.  13  k.;  cpl.  289;  a.  1 5",  4 40mm.,  12  20mm.;  cl.  Crater-, 

T.  EC2-S-C1) 

Rotanin  (AK-108),  originally  named  William  Kelly,  was 
laid  down  24  July  1943  under  Maritime  Commission  contract 
(MCE-1872)  by  the  California  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Terminal 
Island,  Calif.;  launched  18  August  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Andrew  R.  Bone;  and  commissioned  23  November  1943,  Lt. 
William  L.  Howard,  USNR,  in  command. 

Completing  shakedown  5 December,  Rotanin  loaded  her 
first  combat  cargo  and  embarked  her  first  military  passengers 
at  Port  Hueneme,  Calif.,  and  on  the  12th  sailed  for  Noumea. 
Arriving  5 January  1944,  she  carried  troops  and  cargo  to 
Guadalcanal,  then,  on  the  27th,  continued  on  to  the  Russell 
Islands.  By  2 February,  she  had  discharged  all  cargo  and  was 
underway  back  to  the  Guadalcanal-Florida  Island  area.  From 
then  until  March,  she  carried  cargo  and  personnel  throughout 
the  Bismarck  Archipelago,  the  Solomons,  the  Fijis,  and  the 
New  Hebrides.  In  April  she  completed  a run  to  Auckland, 
New  Zealand,  and  in  May  she  moved  supplies  to  Manus. 
She  then  resumed  runs  in  the  Solomons-New  Hebrides-Fiji 
area. 

In  August,  Rotanin  shifted  to  the  Marshalls-Marianas 
area  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  she  moved  further  west, 
to  Ulithi.  In  October,  she  carried  Army  units  to  the  Palaus, 
embarked  marines  there,  and  transported  them  to  the  Russells. 
In  November,  she  returned  to  operations  in  the  Marianas, 
extended  them  to  the  Carolines,  and  in  January  1945,  re- 
turned to  Noumea.  February  and  March  took  her  back  to 
Micronesia  and  New  Zealand.  In  April  she  was  in  the  Solo- 
mons, and,  in  May,  she  took  on  Army  supplies  and  rein- 
forcements for  the  Okinawa  campaign.  Arriving  off  the 
Hagushi  beaches  on  the  21st,  she  completed  offloading  by  the 
end  of  the  month  and  on  the  31st  she  steamed  east. 

During  June  and  July,  Rotanin  again  operated  in  the 
Marshalls  and  Marianas.  On  28  July  she  headed  for  Hawaii 
and  the  west  coast.  En  route  when  hostilities  ceased,  she 
arrived  at  San  Francisco  on  17  August.  In  October  she 
joined  the  ships  assigned  to  transpacific  operations  to  ferry 
occupation  troops  to  Japan  and  Korea  and  to  return  veterans 
to  the  United  States. 

On  2 February  1946,  Rotanin  arrived  at  San  Franciso  and 
reported  to  the  Commander,  12th  Naval  District  for  inac- 
tivation. She  was  decommissioned  on  5 April  1946  and  re- 
turned to  the  Maritime  Commission.  Her  name  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  on  17  April. 

Rotanin  earned  one  battle  star  during  World  War  II. 

Rotary 

Turning  on  an  axis  like  a wheel. 

(YO-148:  dp.  2,136;  1.  200'0";  b.  34'0";  s.  9 k.;  a.  3 20mm.) 

Rotary  (YO-148),  formerly  A.  J.  Patmore,  was  acquired  by 
the  Navy  13  November  1942  in  the  3d  Naval  District  and 
commissioned  at  Sullivan’s  Dry  Dock  & Repair  Co.,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  23  February  1943,  Chief  Boatswain  George  A.  Rowland, 
USNR,  in  command. 

Assigned  duty  with  the  Service  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet, 
Rotary,  a self-propelled  fuel  oil  barge,  reported  to  Casco  Bay, 
Maine,  under  the  operational  command  of  Commander, 
Destroyers,  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet,  and  served  continuously 
there  through  December  1945  fueling  destroyers  and  other 
visiting  vessels. 

Rotary  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  21  May  1946  and 
transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission  30  July  1946. 
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Roustabout 


II 


A deckhand  or  waterfront  worker;  a jack-of-all-trades. 

(YO-53:  t.  217;  1.  221';  b 36';  dr.  17';  s.  unk.  (600  hp.); 
cpl.  unk.;  a.  1 3",  2 mg.) 

Roustabout  was  built  during  the  period  from  1923  to  1925 
by  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  as  the 
steel,  self-propelled  fuel  oil  barge  Hawaiian  Standard;  ac- 
quired 31  May  1941  for  U.S.  Navy  service  from  her  owner, 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Calif.;  and  commissioned  10  June  1941, 
Lt.  Comdr.  Lawrence  A.  Parke,  USNR,  in  command. 

Fitted  out  for  naval  service  at  Puget  Sound  Naval  Ship- 
yard, Roustabout  was  assigned  for  duty  to  the  13th  Naval 
District.  Throughout  World  War  II,  she  steamed  between 
Puget  Sound  ports  and  U.S.  bases  in  Alaskan  waters,  trans- 
porting fuel  oil,  ammunition,  food,  stores,  mail,  and  myriad 
other  items.  Roustabout  frequently  called  at  Sitka  and  Ket- 
chikan, Alaska,  and  also  visited  Port  Townsend,  Alliford 
Bay,  and  Clayto  Passage,  British  Columbia. 

Returning  to  Puget  Sound  at  war’s  end,  Roustabout  de- 
commissioned at  Bremerton,  Wash.,  2 February  1946.  Struck 
from  the  Navy  list  12  March  1946,  she  was  transferred  to 
the  Maritime  Commission  29  June  1946  at  Olympia,  Wash. 


Rowan 

Stephen  C.  Rowan,  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1805,  came 
to  the  United  States  at  the  age  of  10  and  lived  in  Piqua, 
Ohio.  Appointed  midshipman  in  the  U.S.  Navy  on  1 Febru- 
ary 1826,  he  took  an  active  role  in  the  Mexican  War,  serving 
as  executive  officer  of  Cyane  during  the  capture  of  Monterey 
on  7 July  1846  and  in  the  occupation  of  both  San  Diego  and 
Los  Angeles.  Captain  of  the  steam-sloop  Pawnee  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War,  he  made  gallant  attempts  to  relieve 
Fort  Sumter  and  to  burn  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard.  In  the  fall 
of  1861,  he  assisted  in  the  capture  of  the  forts  at  Hatteras 
Inlet;  then,  taking  command  of  a flotilla  in  the  North  Caro- 
lina sounds,  he  cooperated  in  the  capture  of  Roanoke  Island 
in  February  1862.  Promoted  to  captain  for  gallantry,  he  then 
supported  the  capture  of  Elizabeth  City,  Edenton,  and  New 
Bern.  During  the  summer  of  1863,  he  commanded  New 
Ironsides  on  blockade  duty  off  Charleston  and  the  following 
August  assumed  command  of  Federal  forces  in  the  North 
Carolina  sounds. 

Commissioned  rear  admiral  on  25  July  1866,  Rowan  served 
as  Commandant  of  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  until  1867,  when 
he  assumed  command  of  the  Asiatic  Squadron.  Returning 
in  1870,  he  was  appointed  vice  admiral  in  August  of  that 
year  and  served  as  Commandant  of  the  New  York  Navy 
Yard  from  1872  to  1876,  as  Governor  of  the  Naval  Asylum 
at  Philadelphia  in  1881,  and  as  Superintendent  of  the  Naval 
Observatory,  Washington,  D.C.,  from  1882  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1889.  Vice  Admiral  Rowan  died  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  31  March  1890. 

I 

(TB-8:  dp.  182;  1.  170';  b.  17';  dr.  6'  (mean);  s.  26  k.;  cpl.  24; 
a.  4 1-pdrs.,  3 18"  tt. ; cl.  Rowan ) 

The  first  Rowan  (Torpedo  Boat  No.  8)  was  laid  down  on 
22  June  1896  by  Moran  Bros.  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  launched 
8 April  1898;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Edward  Moale,  Jr.;  and 
commissioned  on  1 April  1899,  Lt.  Reginald  F.  Nicholson  in 
command. 

After  trials  in  Puget  Sound,  Rowan  was  decomissioned  on 
1 May  1899.  She  was  recommissioned  on  23  April  1908  and 
on  21  June  she  departed  Bremerton,  Wash.,  for  Mare  Island. 
For  the  next  year  she  cruised  off  the  west  coast,  from  the 
Canadian  border  to  Magdalena  Bay,  Mexico,  as  a unit  of  the 
3d  Torpedo  Flotilla.  Then  assigned  to  the  Reserve  Torpedo 
Group  at  Mare  Island,  she  resumed  operations  with  the 
torpedo  flotilla  in  December  1909  and  continued  that  duty 
until  1912. 

Rowan  was  decommissioned  at  Mare  Island  on  28  October 
1912.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  the  following 
day  and  her  hulk  was  sold  for  scrap  on  3 June  1918. 


(Destroyer  No.  64:  dp.  1,225  (f.);  1.  315'3";  b.  30'7";  dr. 

10'9";  s.  29.5  k.;  cpl.  99;  a.  4 4",  2 1-pdrs.,  3 21"  tt.; 

cl.  Sampson) 

The  second  Rowan,  destroyer  No.  64,  was  laid  down  on  10 
May  1915  by  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.; 
launched  23  March  1916;  sponsored  by  Miss  Louise  McL. 
Ayres,  great-niece  of  Vice  Admiral  Rowan ; and  commissioned 
at  Boston  on  22  August  1916,  Lt.  William  R.  Purnell  in  com- 
mand. 

Following  shakedown,  Rowan,  based  at  Newport,  R.I., 
operated  along  the  Atlantic  coast  during  the  fall  of  1916, 
then  participated  in  winter  exercises  in  the  Caribbean  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  At  Norfolk,  when  the  United  States  en- 
tered World  War  I,  she  patrolled  off  the  mouth  of  the  York 
River,  then  repaired  at  New  York.  On  7 May  1917,  she  de- 
parted Boston  for  Ireland,  arriving  with  Division  7 at  Queens- 
town on  the  27th. 

From  then,  through  the  remainder  of  the  war,  Rowan  con- 
ducted antisubmarine  patrols  and  escorted  convoys  to  both 
British  and  French  ports.  On  28  May  1918,  she  joined  two 
other  destroyers  in  attacking  a U-boat;  dropped  14  depth 
charges;  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  watching  oil  cover  the 
surface  in  the  attack  area. 

Rowan  departed  Queenstown  on  26  December  1918  and 
reached  New  York  on  8 January  1919.  Into  the  summer,  she 
conducted  exercises  along  the  east  coast  and  in  the  Carib- 
bean. On  29  August,  she  entered  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard 
and  was  placed  in  reduced  commission. 

Designated  DD-64  the  following  summer,  1920,  Rowan  re- 
sumed operations  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet  in  March  1921  and 
continued  them  until  March  1922.  She  then  returned  to 
Philadelphia  where  she  was  decommissioned  on  19  June  1922. 
She  remained  inactive,  laid  up  at  League  Island,  until  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  on  7 January  1936.  Her  hulk  was  sold  for 
scrap  on  20  April  1939. 

Ill 

(DD-405 : dp.  1,850;  1.  340'6";  b.  35'5";  dr.  17'3";  s.  37  k.; 
cpl.  175;  a.  4 5",  16  21"  tt.;  cl.  Benham ) 

The  third  Rowan  (DD-405)  was  laid  down  on  25  June  1937 
by  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth,  Va.;  launched  5 
May  1938;  sponsored  by  Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Rowan,  great- 
granddaughter  of  Vice  Admiral  Rowan;  and  commissioned 
23  September  1939,  Lt.  Comdr.  B.  R.  Harrison,  Jr.,  in  com- 
mand. 

After  shakedown  in  the  Caribbean,  Rowan  departed 
Norfolk  on  17  May  1940  for  duty  in  the  Pacific,  based  at  San 
Diego.  During  the  spring  of  1941,  however,  U.S.  involvement 
in  the  war  in  Europe  increased.  In  May  the  limits  of  the 
Neutrality  Patrol  were  extended  and  the  Navy  gradually  ex- 
panded its  responsibilities  for  protecting  transatlantic  con- 
voys. 

At  the  end  of  the  month,  Rowan  was  transferred  to  the 
Atlantic  and  assigned  to  the  Neutrality  Patrol.  Through  the 
spring  and  summer,  she  ranged  from  Newfoundland  to  the 
Caribbean.  Then,  in  early  November,  she  was  ordered  to 
escort  Convoy  WS-12X,  carrying  British  reinforcements  for 
the  Near  and  Far  East,  from  Halifax  to  Capetown. 

Sailing  from  Halifax  on  10  November,  she  reached  Cape- 
town on  9 December,  2 days  after  the  United  States  entered 
World  War  II.  In  January  1942,  she  returned  to  the  east 
coast  of  the  United  States  and  resumed  convoy  duty  in  the 
North  Atlantic  and  the  Caribbean.  On  30  April  she  sailed 
east  from  Halifax  to  escort  another  convoy  to  the  midocean 
rendezvous  point.  Upon  departing  the  convoy  on  10  May, 
she  proceeded  to  Hvalfjordur,  Iceland,  and  on  the  11th 
joined  TF  99,  which  was  acting  as  a part  of  the  British  Home 
Fleet  based  at  Hvalfjordur  and  Scapa  Flow. 

At  midmonth,  she  completed  a “north  about  circuit”  to 
Seydisfjordur,  whence  she  patrolled,  with  TF  99,  150  miles 
east  of  the  routes  of  convoys  PQ-16  and  QP-12  to  intercept 
any  German  units  which  might  sortie  from  Norway  to  des- 
troy the  convoys.  The  first  convoy  was  bound  for  the  north 
of  Russia,  the  second  on  return  from  there. 

On  the  29th,  TF  99  put  into  Scapa  Flow  and  on  12  June 
got  underway  to  return  to  Iceland  and  repeat  its  previous 
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mission  for  convoys  PQ-17  and  QP-13.  The  latter  had  lost 
four  merchantmen  on  its  northward  run  and  would  lose,  on 
its  return,  five  more  before  reaching  Reykjavik.  Berlin  had 
ordered  the  former,  comprising  33  merchantmen,  annihilated 
by  a combined  air-surface-submarine  operation,  “Rossel- 
sprung”. 

PQ-17  departed  Iceland  on  27  June.  Two  days  later  the 
cruiser  covering  force,  to  which  Rowan  was  attached,  moved 
around  to  Seydisfjordur,  whence  they  sortied  on  1 July.  On 
2 July,  Rowan  was  detached  and  assigned  to  PQ-17.  That 
convoy,  shadowed  by  German  reconnaissance  planes  despite 
heavy  fog,  had  already  lost  two  freighters;  one  grounded, 
the  other  damaged  by  ice  and  ordered  back. 

As  Rowan  approached  the  convoy,  the  Luftwaffe  moved 
in.  Rowan  shot  down  one  of  the  attackers.  No  ships  were  lost. 
On  the  3d,  the  weather  protected  the  convoy  from  a bomber 
attack.  Early  on  the  4th,  however,  the  enemy  planes  began 
to  penetrate  through  the  fog.  A Liberty  ship  went  down 
shortly  after  0300.  The  raids  continued.  By  late  afternoon 
four  more  ships  had  been  hit,  two  of  which  sank. 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  convoy  was  ordered  scattered  and 
the  escorts  sent  to  support  the  cruisers  in  an  anticipated  en- 
gagement with  German  heavy  units  which  were  rumored  to 
have  left  the  fjords  of  Norway.  The  merchantment  of  PQ-17 
steamed  north,  independently.  Eleven  ships  got  through  to 
Russia. 

Rowan,  ordered  to  rejoin  the  cruisers  on  the  4th,  returned  to 
Iceland  with  that  force  on  the  7th.  On  the  13th,  her  division, 
DesDiv  16,  was  relieved  and  on  the  14th  she  headed  back 
to  the  United  States.  Overhaul  at  Boston  followed  and  in 
mid-August  she  resumed  convoy  escort  duty  with  a run  to 
Panama.  In  September,  she  trained  and  conducted  patrols 


out  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  Portland,  Maine;  then,  in  October 
joined  TF  34  for  Operation  “Torch,”  the  invasion  of  North 
Africa. 

On  7 November,  she  arrived  off  Fedhala  with  the  assault 
force.  Through  the  9th  she  screened  the  transports.  On  the 
10th,  she  patrolled  off  Casablanca  and  participated  in  action 
against  Vichy  ships  attempting  to  turn  back  the  invasion.  On 
the  11th,  she  resumed  screening  in  the  transport  area,  and 
on  the  12th  she  got  underway  to  return  to  the  United  States. 

Between  December  1942  and  April  1944,  Rowan  escorted 
two  reinforcement  and  resupply  convoys  to  Casablanca.  On 
the  second  trip  out,  UGS-6,  five  merchantmen  were  lost  to 
a wolfpack  in  4 days,  13  to  17  March.  In  May  the  destroyer 
completed  her  last  transatlantic  run.  At  the  end  of  the  month, 
she  joined  TF  80  at  Mers-el-Kebir,  Algeria,  and  for  the  next 
month  conducted  ASW  patrols  and  escorted  convoys  along 
the  North  African  coast. 

On  10  July,  the  invasion  of  Sicily  began.  On  the  14th  Rowan 
arrived  off  the  coast  in  the  screen  of  a reinforcement  convoy 
and  commenced  patrols  off  Gela.  After  the  20th,  she  shifted 
around  to  the  northern  shore  and  assumed  patrol  and  escort 
work  in  the  Palermo  area.  On  the  26th  she  added  shore  bom- 
bardment, against  enemy  positions  between  Cefalu  and 
Stefano  di  Camastra,  and  into  August  she  supported  the 
“leap  frog”  landings  along  the  coast.  She  then  returned  to 
North  Africa  to  prepare  for  the  landings  on  the  Italian  main- 
land at  Salerno. 

On  9 September,  Rowan  entered  the  Gulf  of  Salerno  in  the 
screen  of  the  Southern  Attack  Force.  That  day  and  the  next, 
as  the  assault  force  and  supplies  were  landed  at  Paestum,  she 
screened  the  transports  and  freighters.  Late  on  the  night  of 
the  10th,  she  headed  back  to  Oran  with  the  emptied  ships. 


USS  Rowan  (DD-782)  operating  off  Hawaii  in  1967.  She  has  a new  enclosed  bridge  and,  abaft  her  second  funnel,  a boxy  hangar 
intended  for  Dash  (Drone  Anti-Submarine  Helicopter)  use.  She  carries  search  radars  on  her  tripod  foremast,  electronic  coun- 
termeasures (ECM)  gear  on  her  after  superstructure.  Replacing  the  second  5-inch  twin  gun  mount  originally  carried  just 
forward  of  Rowan' s bridge  are  two  triple  sets  of  trainable  Mark  32  antisubmarine  torpedo  tubes. 
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Shortly  after  midnight,  German  E-boats  attacked.  Rowan 
pursued  and  fired;  then,  as  her  quarry  pulled  away,  ceased 
firing  and  changed  course  to  rejoin  the  convoy. 

Within  5 minutes  a new  contact  was  made,  range — less 
than  3,000  yards.  Again  she  changed  course,  to  avoid  tor- 
pedoes and  bring  her  guns  into  position.  As  the  range  de- 
creased to  2,000  yards,  Rowan  was  hit  by  a torpedo.  She  sank 
in  less  than  a minute,  taking  202  of  her  273  officers  and  men 
with  her. 

Rowan  (DD-405)  earned  five  battle  stars  during  World 
War  II. 

IV 

(DD-782:  dp.  2,425;  1.  390'6";  b.  40'11";  dr.  18'6'';  s.  35  k.; 

cpl.  336;  a.  6 5",  12  40mm.,  5 21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct.;  cl. 

Gearing) 

The  fourth  Rowan  (DD-782)  was.  laid  down  on  25  March 
1944  by  Todd  Pacific  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Seattle,  Wash.; 
launched  29  December  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  David  S. 
Folsom,  great-grandniece  of  Vice  Admiral  Rowan;  and  com- 
missioned on  31  March  1945,  Comdr.  W.  A.  Dunn  in  com- 
mand. 

After  completing  shakedown  off  southern  California,  Rowan 
returned  to  Puget  Sound.  On  20  July  she  departed  Seattle 
for  Hawaii,  whence  she  continued  on  to  Okinawa.  Arriving 
after  Japan’s  surrender,  she  remained  in  the  Ryukyus  until 
9 September,  then  moved  on  to  Japan  where  she  supported 
occupation  forces  into  December.  At  the  end  of  December, 
she  retraced  her  route;  returned  to  Okinawa,  thence,  in  late 
January  1946,  continued  on  to  the  United  States. 

Arriving  at  San  Diego  on  10  February,  Rowan  was  im- 
mobilized until  February  1947  when  she  resumed  operations 
along  the  west  coast  and  in  Hawaiian  waters.  Six  months  later 
she  deployed  to  the  western  Pacific  (WestPac)  for  operations 
in  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Korean  waters.  She  returned  to 
San  Diego  on  30  April  1948;  conducted  local  operations  into 
1949;  and  deployed  again  to  WestPac  from  March  to  Novem- 
ber of  that  year. 

On  25  June  1950  the  North  Korean  Army  crossed  the  38th 
Parallel  into  the  Republic  of  Korea.  Six  weeks  later  Rowan 
sailed  for  Japan.  She  arrived  at  Yokosuka  on  19  August, 
shifted  to  Sasebo  on  the  21st,  and,  on  the  25th,  commenced 
operations  off  Korea. 

On  12  September  she  departed  Sasebo  for  her  first  support 
mission  for  a wartime  amphibious  landing.  On  the  15th  she 
arrived  off  Inchon  with  TF  90;  provided  support  while  the  1st 
and  5th  Marines  went  ashore;  then  remained  in  the  area  until 
after  Allied  forces  had  pushed  back  across  the  38th  Parallel. 
On  3 October  she  left  Inchon  to  take  up  duties  off  the  Korean 
east  coast. 

In  mid-October  Rowan  arrived  with  the  Wonsan  attack 
force.  South  Korean  forces,  however,  took  that  city  prior  to 
“D-day,”  20  October,  and  the  1st  Marines  were  landed  on 
the  Kalma  Peninsula  on  the  26th.  Rowan  remained  in  the 
Wonsan  area,  into  November;  then  provided  gunfire  support 
and  served  on  plane  guard  duty  as  U.N.  forces  pushed  to 
the  Yalu  and  then  retreated.  In  February  1951  she  sailed 
for  home. 

Local  and  Hawaiian  training  operations  occupied  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  and  in  early  January  1952  Rowan  again 
headed  for  Korea.  By  15  February  she  was  back  in  the  Wonsan 
area.  Seven  days  later,  while  patrolling  the  northern  sweep 
area,  she  took  a direct  hit  from  a North  Korean  shore  battery 
on  the  portside  which  damaged  a 40  mm.  gun,  her  radar,  and 
superstructure.  During  the  ensuing  duel,  Rowan  and  James  E. 
Kyes  (DD-787)  destroyed  three  guns  and  an  ammunition 
dump. 

Into  June  Rowan  continued  to  operate  off  the  embattled 
peninsula  on  gunfire  support  and  interdiction  missions  and 
as  plane  guard  and  escort  for  the  carriers.  In  late  June  she 
steamed  south,  served  on  the  Taiwan  Patrol  Force  into  July 
then  returned  briefly  to  Korea,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month 
sailed  for  San  Diego. 

Rowan  was  back  in  the  western  Pacific  for  her  third  Korean 
tour  by  mid-April  1953.  Again  she  operated  off  Korea  through 
the  spring  and  shifted  to  Taiwan  patrol  duty  in  July.  She 
returned  to  Korea  in  August  and  through  September  con- 
ducted patrols  off  that  coast  to  maintain  the  uneasy  truce 


that  began  in  late  July.  On  2 October  she  departed  Yokosuka 
for  California. 

After  Korea,  Rowan  remained  in  active  service.  Through 
the  fifties  and  into  the  sixties  she  rotated  between  assign- 
ments with  the  7th  Fleet  in  the  western  Pacific  and  operations 
and  exercises  with  the  1st  Fleet  off  the  west  coasts  of  the 
Americas  and  in  the  Hawaiian  area.  During  the  early  sixties 
she  also  supported  scientific  experiments : recovering  a NERV 
capsule  containing  information  on  the  earth’s  atmosphere 
(September  1960);  and  participating  in  Operation  “Dominic,” 
nuclear  tests  in  the  Christmas  Island  area  (March-July  1962). 

On  3 June  1963,  Rowan  departed  San  Diego  for  a FRAM 
(Fleet  Rehabilitation  and  Modernization)  I conversion  at 
the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard.  She  returned  to  Califor- 
nia a year  later  with  improved  living  spaces,  up-to-date 
communications,  and  ASROC  and  DASH  weapons  systems. 
Local  operations  took  her  into  the  fall  and  on  5 January  1965 
she  resumed  her  schedule  of  WestPac  deployments,  this  time 
to  another  combat  area — Vietnam. 

Off  Vietnam  into  the  summer,  she  provided  gunfire  sup- 
port for  units  of  the  Vietnamese  Navy  Junk  Force  and  Allied 
ground  forces  during  operations  in  the  Qui  Nhon  area  and 
served  on  “Market  Time”  patrol  to  interdict  the  Communists 
coastal,  waterborne  logistics  line.  In  August  she  returned  to 
San  Diego,  but  in  May  1966  was  back  off  the  South  Viet- 
namese coast  to  support  Vietnamese  troops  in  the  IV  Corps 
area.  Later  adding  plane  guard  duty  to  her  activities,  she 
continued  Vietnamese  operations  until  August,  when  she 
departed  for  San  Diego  and  more  “routine”  duties  with  the 
1st  Fleet. 

In  November  she  served  as  gunnery  and  ASW  schoolship 
at  San  Diego.  In  December  she  conducted  evaluation  tests 
off  California.  Most  of  1967  was  spent  preparing  for  or  under- 
going overhaul.  In  the  fall  she  resumed  her  7th  Fleet  deploy- 
ments in  support  of  ground  operations  in  Vietnam,  this  time 
in  the  IV  and  II  Corps  areas  and  on  plane  guard  duty  in  Tonkin 
Gulf.  Detached  in  April  1968,  Rowan  rejoined  the  7th  Fleet 
on  6 April  1969  and  after  operations  in  the  Sea  of  Japan, 
again  served  off  Vietnam,  returning  to  San  Diego  in  Sep- 
tember for  local  operations  which  took  her  into  1970. 

Late  in  January  1970,  she  entered  the  drydock  at  Hunter’s 
Point  Naval  Shipyard  for  overhaul.  Rowan’s  overhaul  was 
completed  15  June  and  she  returned  to  normal  operations  off 
the  coast  of  southern  California  until  8 September.  On  that 
date,  she  was  redeployed  to  the  western  Pacific,  operating 
often  along  the  Vietnamese  coast. 

Rowan  did  not  return  to  the  United  States  until  12  March 
1971.  Upon  arrival  in  San  Diego,  she  resumed  operations  off 
the  west  coast  and  continued  to  be  so  employed  into  October. 
On  20  October  1971,  Rowan  again  steamed  westward  out  of 
San  Diego,  bound  for  Yokosuka,  Japan,  and,  ultimately,  the 
coast  of  Vietnam.  This  time  she  departed  on  an  extended 
deployment,  remaining  in  the  western  Pacific  throughout  1972 
and  1973.  As  of  January  1974,  she  is  in  port  at  Yokosuka. 

Rowan  earned  four  battle  stars  for  Korean  service  and  eleven 
for  Vietnamese  service. 


Rotce 

John  Rowe  was  appointed  midshipman  in  the  U.S.  Navy 
2 December  1799.  He  volunteered  for  the  Lt.  Stephen  Decatur 
expedition  into  Tripoli  Harbor.  On  16  February  1804  In- 
trepid’s crew  boarded  and  set  fire  to  Philadelphia  which  had 
fallen  into  enemy  hands,  destroying  the  frigate.  John  Rowe 
was  commissioned  lieutenant  2i  March  1807,  and  resigned 
from  the  Navy  27  August  1808. 

(DD-564:  dp.  2,940  (f.);  1.  376'5";  b.  39'7";  dr.  17'9";  s.  35 
k.;  cpl.  329;  a.  5 5",  10  40mm.,  7 20mm.,  10  21"  tt.,  2 dct., 
6 dcp. ; cl.  Fletcher) 

Rowe  (DD-564)  was  laid  down  7 December  1942  by  the 
Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  launched 
30  September  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Louise  Bradley 
Roberson;  and  commissioned  13  March  1944,  Comdr.  A.  L. 
Young,  Jr.,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  San  Diego,  Rowe  got  underway 
for  Pearl  Harbor  24  May  1944.  After  2 weeks  of  additional 
underway  training  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  she  completed 
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a round-trip  escort  run  to  Eniwetok,  16  June  to  2 July,  and 
on  3 August  1944  sailed  as  flagship  of  Destroyer  Squadron 
57  for  Adak,  Alaska,  to  report  for  duty  with  the  9th  Fleet. 
She  engaged  in  underway  training  there,  and  participated  in 
three  strikes  against  the  Kuriles;  Matsuwa  To  Island  on  21 
November  1944,  Suribati  Wan  on  3 January  1945,  and  Kurabu 
Zaki,  Paramushiro  Island  on  18  February  1945.  On  18  April, 
Destroyer  Division  113  was  detached  from  the  North  Pacific 
Force  and  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor. 

There  following  repairs  and  training,  Rowe  sailed  on  1 1 May 
for  Ulithi  with  aircraft  carrier  Ticonderoga  and  her  destroyer 
division.  Arriving  22  May,  she  joined  the  5th  Fleet  for  duty 
and  a week  later  left  Ulithi  in  convoy  for  Okinawa.  Reaching 
the  Ryukyus  2 June,  Rowe  began  radar  picket  duty.  Fifteen 
days  later,  with  Destroyer  Division  113,  she  escorted  the 
battleship  Mississippi  out  of  Hagushi  anchorage  and  steamed 
for  the  Philippines,  reaching  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte  Gulf,  20 
June. 

Standing  out  of  Leyte  Gulf  on  1 July,  Rowe  rendezvoused 
with  TF  38  for  screening  and  plane  guard  duties  during  at- 
tacks against  the  Japanese  home  islands — Honshu,  Shikoku, 
and  Hokkaido.  The  first  strike  was  launched  on  10  July 
against  airfields  and  installations  in  the  vicinity  of  Tokyo. 
Temporarily  detached  on  23  July  1945,  Rowe  participated 
in  the  bombardment  of  the  town  of  Omura  on  Chichi  Jima, 
then  rejoined  the  carrier  force. 

When  the  official  surrender  document  was  signed  in  Tokyo 
Bay  on  2 September  1945,  Rowe  was  still  steaming  with  Task 
Group  38.4  in  a patrol  area  east  of  Honshu  Island,  while 
the  group’s  planes  performed  air  observation  missions  over 
prisoner  of  war  camps.  Following  a round-trip  run  to  Eniwe- 
tok, Rowe  steamed  out  of  Tokyo  Bay  18  November  for 
Pearl  Harbor  and  the  United  States. 

Touching  at  San  Diego,  Rowe  transited  the  Panama  Canal 
17  December  and  reached  Philadelphia  23  December.  Ar- 
riving Charleston  20  March  1946,  Rowe  decommissioned  31 
January  1947  and  was  berthed  at  Charleston  as  a unit  of  the 
Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet. 

After  almost  5 years,  on  20  September  1951,  Rowe  was 
brought  out  of  mothballs  and  recommissioned  5 October  1951. 
Following  shakedown  in  the  Guantanamo  Bay  area,  Rowe 
conducted  shore  bombardment  exercises  at  Culebra  Island, 
P.R.,  and  returned  to  Norfolk  12  March  1952  for  local  opera- 
tions with  DesDiv  322.  In  July  she  steamed  to  Halifax,  re- 
turning to  Charleston  in  late  August  for  a yard  availability. 

Following  further  training  exercises  in  the  Caribbean  in 
early  1953,  she  made  a midshipman  cruise  to  Europe  during 
the  summer,  and,  during  the  fall,  she  undertook  hunter- 
killer  antisubmarine  warfare  exercises  with  TG  81.2  in  the 
Caribbean. 

On  20  April  1954  Rowe,  with  ComDesRon  32  embarked, 
got  underway  for  duty  in  the  Far  East.  Steaming  via  Panama, 
she  reached  Yokosuka,  Japan,  28  May  1954.  Three  days  later 
she  and  Fechteler  got  underway  for  Sasebo,  thence  to  Pusan 
for  patrol  duties.  Arriving  the  same  day,  they  relieved  Fox 
(DD-799)  and  Laffey  (DD-724)  on  Korean  patrol.  On  4 June 
Rowe  assisted  crash  boats  and  aircraft  in  a search  for  an  Air 
Force  plane  that  had  crashed  between  Korea  and  Japan.  Six 
members  of  the  plane’s  crew  and  passengers  were  rescued. 
Rowe  then  towed  an  Air  Force  seaplane,  which  was  unable 
to  take  off  in  the  rough  seas,  to  port.  On  28  August  1954, 
Rowe  completed  her  tour  with  the  7th  Fleet  and  prepared 
for  the  homeward  leg  of  her  round-the-world  journey.  Steam- 
ing via  Suez  and  the  Mediterranean,  the  division  arrived  in 
Norfolk  28  October  1954. 

The  following  months  were  spent  in  tender  availability, 
upkeep,  leave  and  local  operations.  On  20  June  1955,  while 
conducting  high-speed  night  carrier  operations  with  Ben- 
nington, Rowe  rescued  a downed  pilot.  From  18  July  through 
19  September,  Rowe  participated  in  various  CONVEX  events 
and  training  exercises  while  operating  with  Commander,  Anti- 
Submarine  Warfare  Forces,  Atlantic  Fleet.  Rowe  returned  to 
Mediterranean  duty  on  5 November  and  served  in  the  6th 
Fleet  returning  to  Norfolk  26  February  1956. 

In  June  and  July  1956,  Rowe  conducted  another  midship- 
man cruise,  then  resumed  operations  out  of  Norfolk.  Attached 
to  the  6th  Fleet  21  October  1957  to  5 March  1958,  Rowe  re- 
turned to  European  waters  in  June  to  call  at  ports  in  Sweden 
and  Germany.  Back  in  Norfolk  in  early  August,  she  operated 


off  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  until  decommissioned  in 
November  1959  and  berthed  at  Norfolk,  where  she  remains 
into  1974. 

Rowe  earned  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

Roxane 

An  astronomical  body. 

(AKA-37:  dp.  7,080;  1.  426'0";  b.  58'0";  dr.  16'0";  s.  16  k.; 

cpl.  303;  a.  1 5",  8 40mm.,  10  20mm.;  cl.  Artemis,  T. 

S4-SE2-BE1) 

Roxane  (AKA-37)  was  laid  down  1 December  1944  by 
Walsh  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Providence,  R.  I.;  launched  14  Febru- 
ary 1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Armstrong;  acquired 
by  the  Navy  from  the  Maritime  Commission  (MC  Hull  1898) 
and  commissioned  at  Boston  12  March  1945,  Comdr.  James 
Stone,  USNR,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  Boston,  Roxane  loaded  at  Norfolk 
and  transited  the  Panama  Canal  24  April  1945.  Arriving 
Pearl  Harbor  11  May,  she  proceeded  on  to  Eniwetok  and 
Saipan  before  putting  in  to  San  Francisco  12  July.  Departing 
San  Francisco  25  July,  she  proceeded  by  way  of  Pearl  Harbor, 
Eniwetok,  and  Ulithi,  to  Manila  where  she  arrived  3 Sep- 
tember. She  operated  on  cargo  runs  between  various  Philip- 
pine ports  until  arriving  Japan  23  October  1945. 

On  1 November  1945,  Roxane  reported  to  ComServPac 
for  “Magic-Carpet”  duty  at  Matsyama,  and  proceeded  via 
Okinawa  and  arrived  San  Francisco  with  returning  veterans 
22  November.  Departing  again  11  December,  she  picked  up 
additional  troops  at  Yokosuka  and  Sasebo  and  reached  Seattle 
7 February. 

Roxane  reported  for  disposal  to  Commander  13th  Naval 
District  18  March  1946,  decommissioned  5 June  1946,  was 
transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission  29  June  1946,  and 
was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  3 July  1946. 

Roy  O.  Hale 

Roy  Orestus  Hale,  Jr.,  born  on  10  May  1916  in  Monroe, 
La.,  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  and  was  commis- 
sioned ensign  on  2 June  1938.  After  a year  at  sea,  Hale  under- 
went aviation  training  at  Pensacola,  Miami,  and  San  Diego 
and  on  21  June  1941,  joined  Scouting  Squadron  2 on  board 
Lexington  (CV-2).  Promoted  to  lieutenant  (junior  grade)  in 
October,  he  remained  on  board  that  carrier  after  the  United 
States  entered  World  War  II.  He  participated  in  the  Pacific 
raids  of  February  and  March  1942  and  flew  his  scout  plane 
in  the  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea,  7-8  May.  Failing  to  return  from 
that  mission,  Hale  was  presumed  killed  in  action  and  was 
posthumously  awarded  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  for 
extraordinary  achievement  in  aerial  combat  and  his 
“.  . . courageous  determination  and  aggressiveness  . . .at- 
tacking enemy  aircraft  in  spite  of  fierce  fighter  opposition.” 

(DE-336:  dp.  1,200;  1.  306';  b.  36'7'';  dr.  12'3";  s.  21  k.; 

cpl.  216;  a.  3 3”,  2 40mm.,  8 20mm.,  2 dct.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp. 

(hh.),  3 21”  tt. ; cl.  Edsall) 

Roy  0.  Hale  (DE-336)  was  laid  down  on  13  September 

1943  by  the  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Orange,  Tex.;  launched 
20  November  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Roy  O.  Hale,  mother 
of  Lieutenant  (junior  grade)  Hale;  and  commissioned  on 
3 February  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  William  W.  Bowie,  USNR,  in 
command. 

Following  shakedown  off  Bermuda,  Roy  O.  Hale  served  as 
a training  ship  for  precommissioning  details  of  escort  crews 
in  Chesapeake  Bay  and  provided  escort  services  between  New 
York  and  Norfolk.  On  1 July  1944  she  departed  Norfolk  on 
the  first  of  seven  transatlantic  convoys.  Engaged  in  that  duty 
until  the  surrender  of  Germany,  her  first  convoy  consisted  of 
24  ships  bound  for  Taranto,  Italy.  On  20  July,  4 days  after 
reaching  her  destination,  she  was  at  sea  with  the  return  convoy 
which  she  left  at  New  York  on  3 August.  From  24  August  to 
27  September,  she  made  another  escort  run  to  Italy,  then 
shifted  to  the  North  Atlantic  sealanes.  Between  30  October 

1944  and  3 June  1945,  she  escorted  five  transatlantic  convoys 
from  the  United  States  to  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France. 
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After  an  overhaul,  the  destroyer  escort  departed  Norfolk 
for  the  Pacific  on  13  July.  She  underwent  refresher  training  off 
Cuba,  then  continued  on  to  San  Diego  and  was  engaged  in 
further  training  when  hostilities  ceased.  On  26  August,  she 
sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  on  2 September  for  a month 
of  escort  and  plane  guard  duty.  On  17  October  she  returned 
to  San  Diego  with  veterans  awaiting  discharge,  then  proceeded 
to  Panama  and  the  east  coast.  Back  in  the  Norfolk  area  by 
3 November,  Roy  0.  Hale  shifted  to  Green  Cove  Springs, 
Fla.,  in  early  December  and  began  inactivation.  She  was  de- 
commissioned on  11  July  1946  and  was  berthed  there,  with 
the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet,  until  ordered  activated  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  continental  air  defense  program  established 
in  the  1950’s. 

In  December  1955,  Roy  0.  Hale  entered  the  Boston  Navy 
Yard  for  conversion  to  a radar  picket  escort.  Redesignated 
DER-336  on  7 December  1955,  she  was  recommissioned  on 
29  January  1957  and  assigned  to  Atlantic  Barrier  Patrol  duty. 
Based  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  as  of  2 July,  she  continued  that,  duty, 
steaming  on  alternate  radar  picket  stations  from  Newfound- 
land to  the  Azores  into  the  1960’s. 

Although  primarily  employed  in  the  early  warning  program, 
she  was  called  on  to  invoke  an  1884  treaty  for  the  protection 
of  international  submarine  cables  in  February  1959.  On  the 
26th,  she  sent  a party  aboard  the  Russian  trawler  Novoros- 
sisk  to  investigate  reports  from  the  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  and  Western  Union  companies  that  breaks  had 
occurred  in  five  transatlantic  cables  along  the  track  of  the 
trawler.  There  were  no  indications  of  intentions  “other  than 
fishing.” 

In  late  1962,  Roy  0.  Hale  again  prepared  for  inactivation. 
Decommissioned  in  April  1963,  she  was  berthed  with  the 
Reserve  Fleet  at  Philadelphia,  where  she  remains  into  1974. 

Royal 

Majestic;  regal;  magnificent. 

(AMc-102:  dp.  195;  1.  97T”;  b.  22';  dr.  9'1";  s.  10  k.;  cpl.  17; 
a.  2 .50  cal.  mg.;  cl.  Accentor) 

Royal  (AMc-102)  was  laid  down  on  1 November  1941  by 
Anderson  & Cristofani,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  launched  19 
March  1942;  sponsored  by  Miss  Irma  Bianchi;  and  placed  in 
service  on  13  April  1942. 

Following  training  in  the  San  Francisco  area,  Royal  re- 
mained in  the  12th  Naval  District,  based  at  Treasure  Island. 
Through  the  end  of  World  War  II,  she  operated  in  that  dis- 
trict’s patrol  force.  She  was  placed  out  of  service  on  30  No- 
vember 1945;  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  3 January  1946; 
and  sold,  via  the  War  Shipping  Administration,  on  9 Septem- 
ber 1947. 

Royal  Palm 


A tall,  graceful,  pinnate-leaved  palm  tree  of  southern 
Florida  and  Cuba. 

Royal  Palm  (YN-69)  was  renamed  Cinnamon  (q.v.)  on  7 
December  1943. 

Royal  Savage 

(Sch:  t.  70;  1.  50'  (estimated);  b.  15';  cpl.  40-50;  a.  8 4-pdrs., 
4 6-pdrs.,  10  swivels) 

Royal  Savage,  a two-masted  schooner,  was  damaged  and 
sunk  by  American  forces  under  Richard  Montgomery  during 
the  siege  of  St.  Johns  (St.  Jean-Iberville),  Quebec,  in  the  fall 
of  1775.  Raised  and  repaired  after  the  capture  of  that  fort  on 
2 November,  she,  with  the  small  schooner  Liberty  and  the 
sloop  Enterprise  (ex-HMS  George  III),  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  American  Lake  Champlain  squadron.  That  squadron, 
under  Benedict  Arnold,  denied  the  British  the  use  of  the  lake 
during  the  fall  of  1776  and  thus  contributed  to  Burgoyne’s 
defeat  at  Saratoga. 

In  June  of  1776,  the  American  force,  pushed  from  Canada, 
fell  back  to  Crown  Point,  Skenesborough,  and  Fort  Ticon- 
deroga.  There  Arnold  pressed  his  force  to  complete  a ship- 


building program  before  the  British  completed  their  squadron. 
In  late  August,  10  of  his  ships  were  finished  and  he  moved 
north  with  Royal  Savage  as  his  flagship.  Into  September  he 
scouted  the  lakeshore.  On  the  23d  he  moved  his  fleet  into  an 
anchorage  at  Valcour  Island,  separated  from  the  western 
shore  by  a half-mile  channel,  to  await  the  remainder  of  his 
squadron,  and  the  British.  With  the  arrival  of  the  galley 
Congress,  Arnold  shifted  his  headquarters  to  that  boat,  and 
continued  to  wait. 

On  1 1 October  the  north  wind  carried  the  British  past  the 
island.  American  ships,  including  Royal  Savage,  appeared; 
fired  on  the  enemy,  and  beat  back  into  the  southern  entrance 
to  the  channel,  where  the  remainder  of  Arnold’s  force  was 
positioned  to  meet  the  enemy,  beat  him  if  possible,  but,  at 
all  cost,  to  delay  him. 

Coming  in  from  the  south,  the  British  force  was  handi- 
capped by  the  wind.  Arnold’s  planning  and  the  British  ac- 
ceptance of  the  bait  had  given  the  Americans  a chance  to 
carry  out  their  mission. 

Royal  Savage,  however,  ran  aground  on  returning  to  the 
American  line,  and,  undefendable,  was  abandoned.  Despite 
attempts  to  reboard  her,  she  was  taken  by  the  British  and 
burned. 

Royone 

(IX-235:  dp.  30) 

Royone  (IX-235),  a former  oil  screw  yacht,  was  built  in 
Bristol,  R.I.,  in  1936;  donated  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  20 
December  1949;  accepted  by  the  Navy  2 March  1950;  com- 
missioned in  April  1950;  and  used  for  instruction  and  recrea- 
tion of  the  midshipmen. 

On  26  June  1967  she  was  declared  excess  to  the  needs  of 
the  Navy,  and  on  1 July  she  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list. 

Royston 

An  island  off  the  coast  of  Talbot  County,  Md. 

(YFB-44:  t.  612;  1.  192';  b.  36'2";  dr.  10'2";  s.  10  k.) 

Side-wheel  steamer  Royston  (YFB-44),  ex  Robert  E.  Lee, 
was  built  in  1912  by  Maryland  Steel  Co.,  Sparrows  Point, 
Md.;  acquired  by  the  Navy  on  charter  from  Fabian  P.  Noel 
at  Washington,  D.C.,  20  January  1943;  commissioned  22 
January  1943;  and  assigned  to  the  5th  Naval  District  for 
transport  use. 

She  decommissioned  at  Washington,  D.C.,  30  April  1943 
and  transferred  to  the  War  Shipping  Administration  for 
return  to  her  owner.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list. 

Ruby 

Red  extremely  hard  crystal  of  aluminum  oxide  used  as  a 
precious  stone. 

(PY-21:  dp.  640  (f.);  1.  190T1'';  b.  26'6";  dr.  10'6";  s.  13.5  k.; 
cpl.  67;  a.  1 3'') 

Patrol  craft  Ruby  (PY-21),  formerly  Placida,  was  built  as 
a diesel  motor  yacht  in  1930  by  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath, 
Maine;  purchased  by  the  Navy  from  H.  G.  Haskell  19  June 
1941;  converted  to  a patrol  vessel  at  Gibbs  Gas  Engine  Co., 
Jacksonville,  Fla.;  commissioned  23  September  1941;  and 
assigned  to  the  6th  Naval  District  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  for 
escort  duty. 

From  10  February  1942  to  18  January  1944  Ruby  was 
assigned  to  the  Eastern  Sea  Frontier,  retaining  her  homeport 
of  Charleston.  On  the  18th  she  was  reassigned  to  the  3d 
Naval  District  at  New  York,  and  3 days  later  was  given  to 
the  1st  Naval  District  at  Boston  for  training  purposes. 

Ruby  decommissioned  at  Boston  25  July  1945,  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  13  August  1945,  and  transferred  to  the 
Maritime  Commission  26  December. 

Ruchamkin 

Seymour  David  Ruchamkin,  born  7 February  1918  in  New 
York  City,  graduated  from  the  University  of  California  in 
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1940  and  shortly  thereafter,  on  13  July,  enlisted  in  the  U.S. 
Naval  Reserve.  Appointed  midshipman  on  16  September,  he 
attended  the  USNR  Midshipman  School  at  Northwestern 
University  and  reported  to  Cushing  (DD-376)  on  24  January 
1941.  On  13  November  1942,  Lieutenant  (junior  grade) 
Ruchamkin  was  killed  during  action  against  Japanese  forces 
off  Savo  Island,  Solomon  Islands.  He  was  posthumously 
awarded  the  Navy  Cross  for  “.  . . extraordinary  heroism  as 
first  lieutenant  aboard  the  USS  Cushing  . . . While  under 
vigorous  bombardment  by  hostile  naval  units  . . . Rucham- 
kin . . . efficiently  directed  the  fighting  of  fires  and  the  efforts 
to  control  damage.  Leading  his  party  to  an  area  below  decks 
to  extinguish  flames  which  were  raging  there,  he  never  re- 
turned.” 

(APD-89 : dp.  1,450;  1.  306';  b.  37';  dr.  12'7";  s.  24  k.;  cpl. 

204;  trp.  162;  a.  1 5",  6 40mm.,  12  20mm.,  2 dct.;  cl. 

Crosley ) 

Ruchamkin  (DE-228)  was  laid  down  14  February  1944 
by  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard;  launched  15  June  1944; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Mary  Ruchamkin;  redesignated  an  am- 
phibious assault  transport,  APD-89  on  17  July  1944;  con- 
verted by  the  Duane  Shipbuilding  Corp. ; and  commissioned 
16  September  1945,  Lt.  Comdr.  T.  O.  Weeks  in  command. 

Commissioned  after  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Ruchamkin 
remained  active  for  less  than  6 months.  Engaged  in  training 
exercises  off  the  east  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean  during  that 
time,  she  was  decommissioned  at  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla., 
on  27  February.  On  9 March  1951,  however,  she  was  recom- 
missioned to  help  meet  the  need,  created  by  the  Korean  War, 
for  a larger  active  fleet. 

Based  at  Little  Creek,  Va.,  she  participated  in  amphibious 
training  operations  off  Puerto  Rico  during  the  summer  and 
fall,  then,  in  January  1952,  sailed  east  from  Norfolk  for  her 
first  Mediterranean  deployment.  Further  amphibious  ex- 
ercises off  the  east  coast  followed  her  return  from  6th  Fleet 
duty,  and,  in  August,  she  conducted  her  first  midshipman 
training  cruise.  Three  months  later,  on  14  November,  while 
involved  in  fleet  exercises  off  the  Virginia  Capes,  she  collided 
with  the  merchant  tanker  Washington.  Hit  portside,  in  the 
troop  compartment  area,  Ruchamkin  lost  seven  of  the  troops 
embarked  for  the  exercise. 

After  repairs  at  Norfolk  and  refresher  training  off  Cuba 
during  April  of  1953,  Ruchamkin  resumed  amphibious  training 
duties.  For  the  next  year,  she  trained  with  marines  off  the 
Virginia  and  Carolina  capes  and  off  Puerto  Rico.  In  July 
1954,  she  conducted  another  midshipman  (NROTC)  training 
cruise  and,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  prepared  for  west  coast 
operations. 

Ruchamkin  departed  Norfolk  on  5 January  1955.  On  the 
23d,  she  arrived  at  San  Diego  and  for  the  next  3 months 
participated  in  amphibious  training  exercises  with  units  of 
the  Pacific  Fleet.  In  early  May  she  retransited  the  Panama 
Canal  and  steamed  for  her  new  homeport,  Boston.  She  ar- 
rived on  the  27th;  assumed  duties  as  a Naval  Reserve  Train- 
ing Ship,  and  for  2 years  trained  reservists  of  the  1st  Naval 
District — in  port  and  at  sea  on  weekend,  2-week,  and  month- 
long cruises. 

Designated  for  inactivation  in  the  spring  of  1957,  Rucham- 
kin was  decommissioned  on  13  August  1957  and  berthed  at 
Boston  until  ordered  reactivated  in  August  1961  to  increase 
the  Navy’s  troop  lift  capacity  during  the  Berlin  Crisis.  Re- 
commissioned on  18  November  and  assigned  to  Amphibious 
Squadron  10,  she  completed  shakedown  and  availability  and 
in  April  1962  participated  in  a demonstration  landing  for 
President  Kennedy  and  subsequent  ASW  and  amphibious 
exercises  in  Puerto  Rican  waters. 

Based  again  at  Little  Creek,  Ruchamkin  returned  to  a 
schedule  of  east  coast  and  Caribbean  exercises,  the  latter 
usually  of  2 to  3 months  duration. 

In  November  1963,  her  schedule  was  interrupted  for  re- 
habilitation and  modernization  at  the  Norfolk  Shipbuilding 
& Dry  Dock  Corp.  The  FRAM  II  overhaul  was  completed  in 
June  lu64,  and  she  resumed  her  mission — primary  control 
vessel  in  ship-to-shore  movement;  transport  for  underwater 
demolition  and  beach  reconnaissance  personnel,  and  ASW 
screening  unit. 

In  October,  Ruchamkin  sailed  east  to  the  coast  of  Spain 
where  she  controlled  the  major  portion  of  ship-to-shore  move- 


ment during  Operation  “Steel  Pike  I,”  the  largest  amphibious 
exercise  since  World  War  II.  In  November  she  returned  to 
Little  Creek  and  resumed  amphibious  and  ASW  exercises 
along  the  east  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean. 

In  late  April  and  early  May  of  1965,  Ruchamkin  was 
called  on  to  assist  in  the  evacuation  of  civilians  from  the 
strife  torn  Dominican  Republic  to  San  Juan,  P.R.  She  then 
returned  to  the  western  coast  of  Hispaniola  for  patrol  and 
survey  duties.  For  her  work  during  the  Dominican  Crisis, 
she  was  awarded  the  Navy  Unit  Commendation.  During 
the  summer,  she  returned  to  a more  “normal”  schedule  of 
exercises,  but,  from  February  to  April  1966,  interrupted  those 
operations  to  act  as  primary  support  ship  for  four  nuclear 
submarines  which  were  test  firing  Polaris  missiles  off  the 
Florida  coast.  In  October,  Hurricane  Inez  interrupted  Carib- 
bean exercises  and  Ruchamkin,  assigned  to  relief  operations, 
distributed  food  supplies  to  survivors  in  Haiti. 

During  1967  and  into  1968,  the  APD  continued  her  opera- 
tions in  the  western  Atlantic.  Then  on  27  July  1968,  she  headed 
east  for  a 4-month  deployment  in  the  Mediterranean.  There 
until  the  end  of  November,  she  conducted  hydrographic 
surveys  along  the  coasts  of  southern  Europe  and  northern 
Africa. 

Reassigned  to  PhibRon  6 while  deployed,  she  was  redesig- 
nated LPR-89  on  1 January  1969. 

After  Caribbean  exercises  in  February  and  March, 
Ruchamkin  was  assigned  to  support  search  operations,  being 
conducted  by  Whitesands  (ARD-20),  Apache  (ATF-67),  and 
the  deep-diving  submersible  Trieste  II  off  the  Azores,  for 
Scorpion  (SSN-589).  In  late  August,  the  transport  moved 
north,  conducted  survey  operations  in  the  North  Sea  until 
20  October,  then  headed  back  to  Little  Creek. 

There,  on  24  November  1969,  Ruchamkin  was  decommis- 
sioned and  turned  over,  under  the  terms  of  the  Military  As- 
sistance Program,  to  the  Government  of  Colombia.  She  was 
commissioned  in  the  Colombian  Navy  the  same  day  as 
A.R.C.  Corbodo  (DT-15). 

Rudderow 

Thomas  Wright  Rudderow,  born  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  8 
August  1885,  attended  the  Pennsylvania  Nautical  School 
and  served  as  navigator  and  watch  officer  in  SS  Adams  and 
SS  Mexico  prior  to  assuming  duties  as  Port  Captain,  Port 
of  Philadelphia  in  1914.  Commissioned  ensign  in  the  Naval 
Militia  of  Pennsylvania  14  July  1916,  he  was  mustered  into 
Federal  service  7 April  1917  and  assigned  in  May,  to  Prim 
Eitel  Friedrich,  later  renamed  DeKalb.  On  1 July  1918  he 
transferred  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  Force  and  in  September 
reported  for  duty  with  Destroyer  Forces  at  Queenstown, 
Ireland.  He  served  in  Allen  during  November  1918;  in  McCall 
from  December  1918  to  March  1919;  and  under  Commander, 
Flotilla  B,  Destroyer  Force,  Atlantic,  between  March  and 
June  1919.  Relieved  from  active  duty  25  June  1919,  he  re- 
mained in  the  Naval  Reserve  until  transferred  to  the  Hon- 
orary Retired  List  1 September  1939.  On  3 January  1942, 
while  Superintendent  and  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Pen- 
sylvania  Nautical  School  Ship  Seneca,  Lieutenant  Comander 
Rudderow  was  recalled  to  active  duty  and  assigned  to  a Cyther 
(PY-26),  another  World  War  I veteran  then  being  fitted  out 
for  coastal  patrol  work.  Assuming  command  of  Cythera  when 
she  commissioned  3 March,  Lieutenant  Comander.  Rudderow 
was  killed  when  his  ship  was  torpedoed  by  U-^02  off  the  North 
Carolina  coast  2 May  1942.  Only  two  of  Cythera's  crew  sur- 
vived. They  were  picked  up  by  the  German  submarine,  taken 
to  Germany,  and  interned  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

(DE-224 : dp.  1,450;  1.  306';  b.  37';  dr.  13'  9";  s.  24  k.;  cpl. 

221 ; a.  2 5",  8 40mm.,  10  20  mm.,  3 21''  tt.,  2 dct.,  8 dcp., 

1 dcp.  (hh.)  cl.  Rudderow) 

Rudderow  was  laid  down  15  July  1943  at  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard;  launched  14  October  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Thomas  W.  Rudderow;  and  commissioned  15  May  1944, 
Lt.  Comdr.  Malcolm  W.  Greenough,  USNR,  in  command. 

Commissioned  as  more  and  better  equipment  and  weapons 
and  improved  organization  and  tactics  were  winning  control 
of  the  Atlantic  shipping  lanes  for  the  Allies,  Rudderow  com- 
pleted shakedown  off  Bermuda  and  through  the  summer  of 
1944  participated  in  hunter-killer  activities  and  escorted 
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convoys  along  the  east  coast.  In  October  she  sailed,  with  her 
fellow  escorts,  and  escorted  convoys  along  the  east  coast.  In 
October  she  sailed,  with  her  division — CortDiv  74,  for  the 
Pacific.  Departing  Staten  Island  on  the  14th,  she  transited  the 
Panama  Canal  on  the  23d,  and  on  21  November  joined  the  7th 
Fleet  at  Humboldt  Bay,  New  Guinea.  Assigned  to  coastal 
escort  duties  through  December,  she  got  underway  for  Luzon  8 
January  1945.  On  the  21st  she  saw  her  convoy  of  landing  craft 
safely  into  Lingayen  Gulf  and  between  then  and  7 February 
patrolled  in  the  Lingayen  antisubmarine  screen.  On  the  7th 
she  escorted  landing  craft  to  Subic  Bay,  then  steamed  back 
to  Lingayen  Gulf,  whence  she  covered  the  retirement  of 
LST’s,  LCT’s  and  1 AO  to  Leyte,  9-13  February.  A week 
later  she  steamed  into  the  Mindanao  Sea  to  assist  the  tor- 
pedoed destroyer  Renshaw  (DD-499)  in  salvage  operations 
and  escort  her  to  San  Pedro  Bay. 

Mission  accomplished  on  the  24th,  Rudderow  prepared  for 
Operation  “Victor  IV,”  the  assault  and  occupation  of  Zam- 
boanga. Sailing  8 March,  she  arrived  off  the  landing  area  with 
echelon  V-4-E  early  on  the  10th  and,  as  the  troops  pushed 
into  the  peninsula,  patrolled  between  Tictauran  and  Great 
Santa  Cruz  islands.  Retiring  on  the  11th,  she  returned  with  a 
reinforcement  convoy  from  Leyte  on  the  16th,  and  patrolled 
in  Basilan  Strait  as  the  Army  occupied  the  island  of  the  same 
name.  Between  the  25th  and  the  28th,  she  escorted  a convoy 
from  Puerto  Princesa,  Palawan,  to  Zamboanga,  then  sailed 
north,  arriving  in  Mangarin  Bay,  Mindoro,  for  antisubmarine 
patrol  duty  on  the  30th. 

By  mid-April  Rudderow  was  back  at  Leyte  and  by  the  end 
of  the  month  again  was  operating  in  the  Sulu  Sea.  On  5 May 
she  departed  Tawi  Tawi  and  headed  southwest  to  escort 
ATR-64  and  her  tows — a PT  boat  drydock  and  a gasoline 
barge — to  Tarakan,  Borneo.  Late  in  the  afternoon  she  sighted 
and  partially  destroyed — as  a menace  to  navigation — a float- 
ing island  complete  with  palm  trees  and  other  plants.  Concus- 
sion from  the  depth  charges  she  fired  caused  damage  to  gear 
already  weakened  by  the  warm  salt  water  and  humid  climate 
of  the  southwest  Pacific.  Making  temporary  repairs,  she 
continued  on,  arrived  the  next  day,  and  patrolled  off  the  target 
area  until  the  8th.  Between  the  8th  and  11th,  she  escorted 
resupply  convoys  from  Morotai  to  Borneo  and  on  the  12th 
got  underway  to  tow  a damaged  PBM  to  Tawi  Tawi.  Com- 
pleting that  261-mile  tow  on  the  13th,  she  returned  to  the 
Halmaheras  briefly  and  on  the  19th  stood  out  for  Leyte  and 
much-needed  repairs. 

Back  at  sea  with  the  new  month,  June,  Rudderow  escorted 
landing  craft  to  Panay  and  resupply  convoys  to  Morotai, 
then  on  the  18th  reported  for  duty  under  Commander, 
Philippine  Sea  Frontier.  Interisland  escort  duty,  with  one 
run  to  Hollandia  and  one  to  Ulithi,  followed.  Between  27 
July  and  1 August  she  escorted  reinforcements  to  Okinawa, 
then  returned  to  the  Philippines,  where  she  remained,  based 
at  Subic  on  escort  and  training  duty  with  fleet  submarines, 
through  the  end  of  the  year. 

On  3 January  1946  Rudderow  headed  for  the  United  States. 
Arriving  at  San  Diego  at  the  end  of  the  month,  she  was 
designated  in  commission,  in  reserve  in  March,  and  was  de- 
commissioned 15  January  1947.  Inactivation  completed  in 
March  1947,  the  destroyer,  originally  berthed  at  San  Diego, 
was  transferred  in  May  1957,  to  the  San  Francisco  Group, 
Pacific  Reserve  Fleet,  where  she  remained  until  struck  from 
the  Navy  list  1 November  1969. 

Rudderow  earned  two  battle  stars  during  World  War  II. 

Ruddy 

An  American  duck. 

(AM-380:  dp.  890;  1.  221,2";  b.  32'2";  dr.  11';  s.  18  k.;  cpl. 

105;  a.  1 3”,  2 40mm.,  2 dct.,  5 dcp.;  cl.  Auk) 

Ruddy  (AM-380)  was  laid  down  on  24  February  1944  by 
the  Gulf  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Chickasaw,  Ala.;  launched  29 
October  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  John  Zeralis;  and  com- 
missioned 28  April  1945,  Lt.  Comdr.  William  H.  Rothwell 
II,  USNR,  in  command. 

After  commissioning,  Ruddy  completed  shakedown  in 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  on  27  July  1945  departed  Little  Creek, 
Va.,  for  Okinawa.  Arriving  at  Buckner  Bay  on  27  September, 


she  escorted  Millicoma  (AO-73)  to  Sasebo,  Japan,  destroying 
two  Japanese  mines  with  rifle  fire  en  route.  During  October, 
she  returned  to  the  Ryukyus;  but,  on  the  26th,  was  back  off 
Sasebo  to  commence  sweeping  operations  in  the  “Klondike” 
area  off  that  port.  Detached  on  8 November,  she  provided 
courier  service;  supervised  YMS  operations;  and  carried 
freight  between  Okinawa  and  Sasebo  until  the  new  year.  In 
January  1946,  she  again  conducted  minesweeping  operations. 

On  17  February,  Ruddy  sailed  for  the  Marshalls.  At  Bikini 
from  7 to  24  March,  she  supervised  buoy-laying  activities  in 
preparation  for  Operation  “Crossroads,”  the  July  1946  atomic 
tests;  then  continued  on  to  the  United  States.  Reaching  San 
Pedro  on  23  April,  the  minesweeper  was  decommissioned  at 
San  Diego  on  15  January  1947  and  berthed  with  the  Pacific 
Reserve  Fleet. 

Recommissioned  on  12  March  1952,  Ruddy  joined  Mine 
Division  72  and,  after  11  months  of  mine  warfare  exercises 
and  fleet  amphibious  operations,  sailed  from  Long  Beach  in 
February  1953  for  the  Korean  combat  zone.  She  arrived  off 
Wonsan,  North  Korea,  on  15  March  and  began  operations 
as  a unit  of  the  U.N.  Blockade  and  Escort  Force.  On  the  16th, 
she  transported  prisoners  of  war  to  Yo  Do,  then  returned  to 
Wonsan,  whence,  for  6 weeks,  she  conducted  inshore  patrols. 
Three  weeks  of  voyage  repairs  at  Yokosuka  followed.  She 
then  steamed  for  Inchon  and  patrol  duty  along  the  penin- 
sula’s western  coast.  In  mid-July,  Ruddy  returned  to  Japan. 
Fourteen  days  later,  the  truce  went  into  effect;  and,  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  the  minesweeper  was  at  Niigata,  Japan, 
to  participate  in  the  Perry  Expedition  Centennial  celebration. 
In  mid-August,  she  returned  to  Korea  for  patrol  duty  off 
Cheju  Do;  and,  on  4 September,  she  departed  Sasebo  for 
California,  arriving  at  Long  Beach  on  the  27th. 

For  the  next  16  months,  Ruddy  engaged  in  type  training 
and  tactics  along  the  California  coast.  On  20  January  1955, 
she  headed  west  for  another  tour  in  the  Far  East.  Eighteen 
days  later,  while  still  in  transit,  she  was  redesignated  MSF- 
380. 

MSF-380  arrived  at  Sasebo  on  the  16th  of  February  and, 
until  10  August,  ranged  from  Japan  to  the  Philippines  in 
operations  with  the  7th  Fleet.  She  returned  to  California  on 
5 September  and  resumed  local  operations.  With  the  new 
year,  1956,  she  began  inactivation.  Decommissioned  at  San 
Diego  on  31  August  1956,  Ruddy  was  berthed  with  the  Pacific 
Reserve  Fleet  until  1 November  1960  when  she  transferred, 
under  the  terms  of  the  military  assistance  program,  to  the 
government  of  Peru. 

Ruddy  (AM-380)  earned  one  battle  star  for  post-World 
War  II  minesweeping  operations  and  two  for  her  service 
during  the  Korean  War. 


Rudolph  Blumherg,  a German  collier  seized  at  Pensacola, 
Fla.,  6 April  1917,  entered  U.S.  Navy  service  as  Beaufort 
(SP-3008,  q.v.). 

Rudyerd  Bay 

An  Alaskan  bay. 

(CVE-81 : dp.  7,800;  1.  512'3";  b.  65';  ew.  108'1";  dr.  22'6"; 

s.  19  k.;  cpl.  860;  a.  1 5”,  16  40mm.,  20  20mm.,  ac.  28;  cl. 

Casablanca;  T.  S4-S2-BB3) 

Rudyerd  Bay  (CVE-81)  was  laid  down  under  Maritime 
Commission  contract  (MC  hull  1118)  on  24  October  1943  by 
the  Kaiser  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Vancouver,  Wash.;  launched 
12  January  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Scott  E.  Peck,  acquired 
by  the  Navy  on  25  February  1944;  and  commissioned  the 
same  day,  Capt.  C.  S.  Smiley  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  southern  California,  Rudyerd  Bay 
ferried  planes  to  Espiritu  Santo  in  April  and  May;  conducted 
qualification  exercises  off  California  into  July;  then  made 
another  ferry  run,  this  time  to  Majuro.  On  her  return,  she 
embarked  Composite  Squadron  77  (VC-77)  and,  on  8 August, 
she  again  headed  west.  At  Eniwetok,  she  joined  TG  30.8,  the 
fast  carrier  forces’  replenishment  group,  with  which  she  ar- 
rived at  Manus  on  the  31st. 

During  early  September,  she  covered  the  replenishment 
group  as  the  3d  Fleet  supported  the  Palau  campaign.  In  Oc- 
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tober,  she  continued  that  cover  as  strikes  against  the  Philip- 
pines began.  On  the  18th,  she  took  on  survivors  of  Houston 
and  transported  them  to  Ulithi,  whence,  in  November,  she 
resumed  covering  operations  which  continued  into  the  new 
year. 

On  29  December,  Rudyerd  Bay,  with  Nehenta  Bay  (CVE-74), 
tankers,  and  other  ships,  departed  Ulithi.  In  the  Philippine 
Sea  until  10  January  1945,  the  replenishment  group  shifted 
to  the  South  China  Sea  as  the  fast  carriers  continued  support 
of  the  Lingayen  assault  and  conducted  strikes  against  enemy 
installations  and  shipping  from  Indochina  to  Formosa.  On 
the  22d,  they  retired,  via  the  Sulu  and  Mindanao  Seas  and 
Leyte  Gulf,  to  Ulithi. 

Rudyerd  Bay  remained  at  Ulithi  until  10  February.  She 
then  proceeded  to  Saipan  to  prepare  for  the  assault  on  Iwo 
Jima.  Departing  the  Marianas  in  TG  51.17,  she  provided  air 
cover  for  the  troop  transports  en  route  to  the  Volcano  Islands, 
16  to  18  February.  On  the  18th,  she  joined  TG  52.2  and,  from 
then  until  8 March,  operated  to  the  east  of  Iwo  Jima  as  VC-77 
flew  support  missions  over  the  contested  island  and  antisub- 
marine patrols  over  the  surrounding  waters. 

Anchored  at  Ulithi  from  11  to  20  March,  Rudyerd  Bay,  with 
VC-96  now  embarked,  got  underway  for  the  Ryukyus  in  TU 
52.1.2  on  the  21st.  On  the  25th,  she  arrived  at  her  position 
60  miles  to  the  south  of  Okinawa  and  began  launching  strikes 
against  enemy  positions  on  Kerama  Retto  and  on  Okinawa. 
With  the  exceptions  of  1 April  and  8 April,  VC-96  flew  daily 
support  missions  until  17  April.  On  13,  14,  and  15  April,  the 
squadron  target  was  shifted  from  Okinawa  Gunto  to  Sakishima 
Gunto.  On  17  April,  Rudyerd  Bay  rotated  to  TG  50.8.  For 
the  next  10  days,  she  provided  air  cover  for  that  group,  then 
returned  to  TG  52.1  and  resumed  support  missions  for  the 
troops  fighting  ashore.  On  8 May,  she  again  joined  TG  50.8, 
which  she  covered  until  retiring  from  the  Ryukyus  on  the 
20th.  By  that  time,  VC-96  had  flown  1,257  missions  in  support 
of  the  Okinawa  offensive. 

Rudyerd  Bay  arrived  at  Guam  on  the  23d,  detached  VC-96, 
and  embarked  VC-85  as  passengers  for  transport  back  to  the 
United  States. 

By  the  end  of  July,  the  escort  carrier  had  completed  a ship- 
yard overhaul  and  had  been  reassigned  to  plane  ferry  duty. 
On  1 August,  she  departed  Alameda  for  the  Marshalls.  On  the 
14th,  hostilities  ceased.  Rudyerd  Bay  continued  on,  dis- 
charged cargo  and  passengers  at  Eniwetok,  then  proceeded 
to  Ulithi  and  the  Philippines,  whence  she  moved  VC-33  to 
Okinawa.  There  she  embarked  another  squadron  for  the 
voyage  back  to  California. 

On  8 October,  she  arrived  at  San  Francisco,  underwent 
repairs  and  alterations  to  enable  her  to  carry  troops,  then 
joined  the  “Magic  Carpet”  fleet.  Into  the  new  year,  she 
brought  veterans  of  the  Pacific  war  back  to  the  United  States. 
On  23  January  1946,  she  completed  her  last  transpacific  run; 
and,  on  18  February,  she  departed  California  for  the  east 
coast.  Transiting  the  Panama  Canal  on  the  28th,  she  off- 
loaded aircraft  at  Jacksonville  in  early  March,  and  proceeded 
to  Boston  to  begin  inactivation. 

Decommissioned  11  June  1946,  Rudyerd  Bay,  redesignated 
CVU-81  on  12  June  1955,  and  AKV-29  in  1959,  remained  in 
the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet,  berthed  at  Boston,  until  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  on  1 August  1959.  In  January  1960  she 
was  sold  to  Cantieri  Navali  Santa  Maria,  Genoa,  Italy. 

Rudyerd  Bay  (CVE-81)  earned  five  battle  stars  during 
World  War  II. 

Ruff 

A common  Eurasian  sandpiper. 

I 

(AMc-59:  dp.  340;  1.  98'6";  b.  24';  dr.  11';  s.  10  k.;  cpl.  17; 
a.  2 dct.) 

The  first  Ruff  (AMc-59),  originally  named  Speaker,  was 
laid  down  in  1940  by  Martinolich  Shipbuilding  Co.,  San  Diego, 
Calif.;  acquired  by  the  Navy  31  December  1940;  named  Ruff 
and  designated  AMc-59  on  5 March  1941 ; launched  24 
April  1941;  sponsored  by  Miss  Martha  Jane  Shown;  and 
placed  in  service  31  October  1941,  Ens.  W.  H.  Roberts, 
USNR,  in  command. 


Assigned  to  the  14th  Naval  District,  Ruff  was  escorted  to 
Pearl  Harbor  where  she  arrived  11  March  1942  for  duty.  A 
coastal  minesweeper  equipped  with  acoustical,  magnetic, 
and  “O”  type  gear,  she  operated  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
throughout  the  war.  From  January  1943  through  September, 
she  was  stationed  at  the  section  base  at  Bishops’  Point, 
Oahu,  Hawaii.  She  remained  with  the  Hawaiian  local  defense 
forces  through  September  1945. 

Ruff  was  placed  out  of  service  at  San  Diego  23  January 
1946,  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  7 February  1946,  and 
released  to  the  Maritime  Commission  for  disposal  29  August 


( YMS-327 : dp.  320;  1.  136'0";  b.  24'6";  dr.  10';  cpl.  32; 

a.  1 3",  2 20mm.,  2 .50  cal.,  2 dct.,  2 dcp.;  cl.  YMS-185 ) 

The  second  Ruff  was  laid  down  as  YMS-327  on  2 June 
1942  by  the  Ballard  Marine  Railway  Co.,  Inc.,  Seattle,  Wash. ; 
launched  5 December  1942;  and  commissioned  19  April  1943, 
Lt.  Robert  S.  Marshall,  USNR,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  San  Diego,  Ruff  steamed  for 
Pearl  Harbor  where  she  arrived  30  September.  On  14  October 
she  departed  in  convoy  for  Eniwetok,  proceeding  on  via 
Guam  and  Ulithi  where  she  arrived  6 November. 

Leaving  Ulithi  12  November  1944  after  a year’s  operations 
there,  Ruff  proceeded  to  Hollandia  and  Manus  Island.  While 
awaiting  orders  to  sail  for  minesweeping  operations  off  Leyte 
Gulf,  YMS-327  struck  a reef  which  bent  her  port  screw.  She 
had  to  be  placed  in  drydock  in  AFD-8,  but  on  23  December 
1944  was  able  to  sail  with  Task  Unit  77.6.1  for  Leyte  Gulf 
where  she  arrived  a week  later.  Getting  underway  that  same 
day  for  Lingayen  Gulf,  YMS-327  and  her  task  group  under- 
went an  air  attack.  All  the  minesweepers’  guns  fired  back  at 
the  attacking  enemy  aircraft. 

The  following  day,  the  Japanese  launched  another  air 
attack  against  the  task  group  and  one  suicide  plane  passed 
above  YMS-327  and  hit  a tanker  to  starboard.  Japanese 
planes  again  made  their  appearance  on  January  4th  and  5th. 
On  6 January  1945,  seven  other  YMS’s  and  10  DMS’s  entered 
Lingayen  Gulf  with  YMS-327  and  the  ships  immediately 
commenced  sweeping  the  area.  The  air  was  a hornet’s  nest 
of  Japanese  planes  and  the  YMS-327’s  guns  were  continually 
firing.  The  ships  swept  the  area  daily  during  continuous  air 
attacks  until  12  January  1945,  the  day  before  she  got  under- 
way for  Leyte  Gulf.  Steaming  for  Guadalcanal  30  January, 
YMS-327  arrived  there  14  February.  Towed  to  Manus  for 
repairs,  she  then  steamed  to  Ulithi  and  on  to  Okinawa. 

From  24  March  1945  until  2 April  YMS-327  operated 
within  hailing  distance  of  the  Okinawa  invasion  beaches 
sweeping  for  possible  mines.  Then  she  was  employed  on 
patrol  duty  in  the  various  anchorages  against  possible 
Japanese  suicide  boat  attacks.  On  4 May,  while  on  their  way 
to  a sweeping  operation,  YMS-327  and  several  other  wooden 
minesweepers  were  attacked  by  a “Val”  which  YMS-327 
splashed  near  Gayety  (AM-239).  YMS-327  was  then  at- 
tacked by  a “Baka”  suicide  rocket  plane  dropped  from  an 
overhead  “Betty.”  The  “Baka,”  under  fire  from  20mm.  and 
machineguns,  passed  within  20  feet  of  the  minesweeper’s 
bridge  when  the  tail  assembly  fell  and  the  “Baka”  splashed  in 
a crescendo  of  flame,  smoke,  and  water  about  200  feet  from 
Gayety.  During  this  action  YMS-327  was  hit  by  some  40mm. 
shells  fired  at  the  “Baka”  by  Gayety  and  Hopkins.  The  port 
20mm.  mount  was  hit,  blowing  the  three  men  overboard, 
killing  one  and  injuring  one.  One  40mm.  shell  passed  through 
the  bulkhead  near  the  galley  and  exploded  in  the  galley  in- 
juring the  cook,  and  a third  shell  passed  through  the  wooden 
hull  about  2 feet  above  the  waterline  and  exploded  in  the  main 
engineroom  without  injuring  anyone. 

Following  repairs  at  Kerama  Retto,  YMS-327  was  placed 
on  patrol  duty  7 May  near  the  various  anchorages  to  lay  a 
smokescreen  in  the  event  of  air  attacks.  On  25  and  26  June 
YMS-327  was  present  at  the  invasion  of  Kuma  Shima  where 
she  swept  the  approaches  to  the  beaches. 

Departing  Kerama  Retto  4 July  with  a minesweeping  task 
force,  YMS-327  worked  as  a dan  buoy  planting  ship  in  the 
extensive  operations  in  the  East  China  Sea.  The  force  des- 
troyed 263  mines  by  the  end  of  the  operation  on  15  July  1945. 

Following  a run  to  Leyte  Gulf  in  August,  YMS-327  left 
Buckner  Bay,  Okinawa,  8 September  with  11  other  YMS’s 
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and  Gwin  (DM-33)  to  sweep  the  Japanese  minefields  in  the 
Wakayama  area  until  24  September.  Then  she  anchored  in 
Osaka  Wan,  Japan.  From  7 to  28  October,  YMS-327  operated 
in  the  Wakanura-Kii  area,  Honshu.  Underway  for  Wakayama 
Wan  on  19  December  1945,  YMS-327  participated  in  the 
minesweeping  operations  off  Kobe,  Honshu,  until  10  January 
1946  when  she  was  ordered  to  return  to  the  United  States. 

YMS-327  touched  at  Ulithi,  Saipan,  Guam,  and  Pearl 
Harbor  before  arriving  at  San  Diego,  Calif.,  on  1 February 
1946.  Proceeding  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  Green  Cove 
Springs,  Fla.,  YMS-327  decomissioned  20  August  1946  and 
was  placed  in  the  Green  Cove  Springs  Group,  Atlantic  Re- 
serve Fleet.  On  1 September  1947,  she  was  named  Ruff  and 
classified  AMS-54.  During  the  following  2J^  years  she  was 
moved  to  various  ports  on  the  east  coast. 

Taken  out  of  the  reserve  fleet  early  in  1951,  Ruff  recom- 
missioned 10  March  1951.  From  that  date  until  mid-1955, 
she  operated  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Salem,  Mass.,  to 
Key  West,  Fla.,  and  made  two  cruises  outside  the  United 
States  to  Havana  and  Nassau.  She  was  redesignated  MSC(O)- 
54  on  7 February  1955.  In  September  she  again  visited  Ha- 
vana, and  in  April  1956  visited  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  Febru- 
ary 1957  was  spent  operating  in  the  Caribbean. 

The  following  summer  the  homeport  of  Ruff  was  shifted 
to  Panama  City,  Fla.,  where  new  minesweeping  gear  was 
evaluated  for  the  U.S.  Naval  Mine  Defense  Laboratory.  On 
28  October  1957,  Ruff  got  underway  for  the  Pacific,  transiting 
the  Panama  Canal  and  arrived  Seattle  5 December.  Berthed 
at  the  U.S.  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Training  Center 
at  Lake  Union,  her  commissioning  pennant  was  hauled  down 
13  December  1957  and  the  ship  was  placed  in  a decom- 
missioned in  service,  in  reserve  status. 

Ruff  was  placed  in  service  and  she  was  assigned  as  Naval 
Reserve  training  ship  attached  to  the  13th  Naval  District 
30  October  1959,  and  was  stationed  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Re- 
serve Training  Center,  Everett,  Wash.  She  had  a regular 
Navy  nucleus  crew  of  eight  petty  officers  and  one  officer-in- 
charge  assigned  for  maintenance,  logistics,  continuity,  and 
instruction  of  the  assigned  reserve  crews.  In  1965  Ruff  com- 
pleted underway  training  at  Long  Beach,  Calif.  In  1966  Ruff 
completed  refresher  training  at  San  Diego  in  July  and  visited 
Ensenada,  Mexico.  In  1967  she  visited  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia,  and  in  1968  completed  refresher  training  in  San 
Diego. 

After  being  replaced  as  an  NRT  ship  by  two  MSI’s,  Ruff 
decommissioned  and  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  14  No- 
vember 1969,  the  last  ship  of  her  class  to  leave  the  Navy.  She 
was  subsequently  sold. 

Ruff  earned  six  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

Ruler 

One  who  governs.  A British  name. 

St.  Joseph  (CVE-50)  ( q.v .)  served  the  United  Kingdom  as 
Ruler  (D-72)  during  World  War  II  in  the  Royal  Navy  from 
22  December  1943  to  28  January  1946. 

Runels 

Donald  Steven  Runels,  born  8 July  1904  at  Santa  Maria, 
Calif.,  enlisted  in  the  Navy  19  March  1926;  was  appointed 
machinist  14  September  1938;  warranted  machinist  (to  rank 
from  10  September  1938)  on  25  November  1939;  and  com- 
missioned ensign  23  June  1942.  Ensign  Runels  was  killed 
when  his  ship,  Northhampton  (CA-26)  was  torpedoed  and 
sunk  during  the  Battle  of  Tassafaronga  30  November  1942. 

(DE-793 : dp.  1,400;  1.  306';  b.  36C0";  dr.  13'6";  s.  24  k.; 

cpl.  213;  a.  3 3",  4 1.1",  4 40mm.,  10  20mm.,  2 dct.,  8 dcp., 

1 dcp.  (hh.) ; cl.  Buckley) 

Runels  (DE-793)  was  laid  down  7 June  1943  by  the  Con- 
solidated Steel  Corp.,  Orange,  Tex.;  launched  4 September 
1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  D.  S.  Runels,  widow  of  Ensign 
Runels;  and  commissioned  3 January  1944,  Lt.  Comdr. 
H.  G.  Claudius  in  command. 

Runels,  assigned  to  Escort  Division  (CortDiv)  47,  com- 
pleted shakedown  off  Bermuda  in  April.  In  March  she  joined 
TF  67,  at  Brooklyn,  for  transoceanic  convoy  duty.  Between 


25  March  and  11  May,  she  escorted  a convoy  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  back;  then,  toward  the  end  of  May,  shifted  to 
a more  southerly  route  and  convoyed  ships  to  Casablanca. 
Returning  in  mid-June,  she  operated  with  escort  carriers  off 
the  coast  of  southern  New  England  until  the  30th  when  she 
headed  for  North  Africa  again.  On  10  July  she  arrived  at 
Mers-el-Kebir;  reported  to  TG  80.6;  and  commenced  escort 
and  patrol  duty  along  the  western  North  African  coast. 
Within  the  week,  however,  her  escort  runs  were  extended  to 
Naples  where  Allied  forces  were  preparing  for  the  invasion 
of  southern  France. 

On  13  August  Runels  cleared  Naples  with  others  assigned  to 
convoy  control  of  Operation  “Dragoon”  forces.  On  the  15th 
she  arrived  in  the  assault  area  and  took  up  station  in  the 
transport  screen.  For  the  next  2 months,  however,  she  con- 
tinued to  escort  troops  and  supplies,  from  Mers-el-Kebir  and 
from  Naples,  into  the  offloading  areas  along  the  southern 
coast  of  France.  Then,  in  November  and  December,  she 
protected  LST’s  shuttling  supplies  between  Bastia,  Corsica, 
and  Marseille. 

Ordered  back  to  the  United  States  for  conversion  to  a 
destroyer  transport,  Runels  departed  the  Mediterranean  at 
the  end  of  the  year  and  arrived  at  New  York  on  18  January 
1945.  Redesignated  APD-85  on  24  January,  she  completed 
conversion  8 April;  conducted  training  in  Chesapeake  Bay; 
and  departed  for  the  Pacific  on  the  28th.  In  mid-May  she 
arrived  in  Hawaii  for  further  training  and  on  9 June  cleared 
Pearl  Harbor  with  an  Eniwetok-bound  convoy.  From  the 
Marshalls,  Runels  continued  on  to  the  Marianas,  thence  to 
Okinawa.  Arriving  4 July,  she  patrolled  off  the  Hagushi 
Anchorage  until  the  13th;  escorted  Leyte-Okinawa  convoys 
between  the  14th  and  6 August;  then  served  as  radar  picket 
ship  until  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

Detached  16  August,  Runels  operated  briefly  with  the  fast 
carrier  replenishment  group,  then  joined  TF  31,  and  on  the 
27th  anchored  in  Sagami  Wan  to  begin  7 months  of  occupa- 
tion duty.  During  September  she  assisted  in  the  evacuation 
of  Allied  POW’s  from  Japanese  camps  and  provided  mail, 
passenger  and  freight  service  between  I wo  Jima  and  Tokyo. 
In  October  and  November,  she  participated  in  the  demilitari- 
zation of  islands  in  the  Izu  group;  and,  in  December,  she 
served  as  mobile  headquarters  for  the  Director  of  Port  Ac- 
tivities, Empire  Area;  and  conducted  an  inspection  trip  to  the 
Ryukyus.  With  the  new  year,  1946,  Runels  continued  her 
varied  duties  in  support  of  the  occupation  of  Japan.  On  9 
April  she  sailed  east  for  the  United  States  and  inactivation, 
arriving  at  Philadelphia  31  May.  In  July  she  shifted  to 
Charleston  and  in  January  1947,  to  Mayport,  Fla.  There  she 
decommissioned  10  February  1947  and  was  berthed  as  a unit 
of  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet.  She  remained  in  the  Reserve 
Fleet  until  struck  from  the  Navy  list  1 June  1960.  Two  years 
later  she  was  sold  for  scrap  to  the  Portsmouth  Salvage  Co., 
Portsmouth,  Va. 

Runels  earned  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II  service. 


Runner 

An  amberfish  inhabiting  subtropical  waters.  So  called  for  its 
rapid  leaps  from  the  water. 

I 

(SS-275:  dp.  1,526  (surf.),  2,410  (subm.);  1.  311'8";  b.  27'4"; 

dr.  15'8";  s.  20.25  k.  (surf.),  8.75  k.  (subm.);  cpl.  60; 

a.  10  21'  tt.,  1 3",  2.50  cal.  mg.,  2.30  cal.  mg.;  cl.  Gato) 

The  first  Runner  (SS-275),  a diesel-powered  attack  sub- 
marine, was  laid  down  8 December  1941  by  the  Portsmouth 
Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth,  N.H.;  launched  30  May  1942; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  John  H.  Newton;  commissioned  30  July 
1942,  Comdr.  F.  W.  Fenno,  Jr.,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  out  of  New  London,  Runner  departed 
the  east  coast  in  late  1942,  and  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  via 
the  Panama  Canal  on  10  January  1943.  Her  first  patrol,  18 
January  to  7 March,  was  conducted  in  the  area  between 
Midway  and  the  Palau  Islands.  Five  Japanese  cargo  ships 
were  torpedoed  on  this  patrol,  but  none  was  confirmed  as 
being  sunk.  In  making  the  last  attack  of  the  patrol  on  a 
freighter  off  Peleliu,  she  was  damaged  by  a near  miss  from  a 
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USS  Runner  (SS-476)  operating  on  the  surface  with  her  periscopes  extended,  1960.  Her  “fleet  snorkel”  modernization  left  her 
hull  form  unmodified  except  for  removal  of  deck  guns  and  installation  of  the  sonar  dome  which  can  be  seen  on  the  forecastle 
deck.  She  has  a streamlined  sail  similar  to  those  fitted  to  the  more  extensively-modified  Guppy  submarine  conversions. 


bomb  dropped  from  a patrol  bomber.  The  concussion  knocked 
out  her  sound  gear  and  the  power  supply  for  both  periscope 
hoists.  Runner  made  her  escape  by  a deep  dive,  the  crew  made 
emergency  repairs,  and  the  ship  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  for 
overhaul. 

On  her  second  patrol,  1 April  to  6 May,  Runner's  primary 
mission  was  to  lay  a minefield  off  Pedro  Blanco  Rock.  Suc- 
cessful in  this  mission,  Runner  proceeded  to  Hainan  Straits, 
off  the  Chinese  mainland.  One  freighter  was  torpedoed,  and 
the  sound  of  a ship  breaking  up  was  heard  over  Runner's 
sound  gear,  but  the  kill  could  not  be  confirmed.  The  sub- 
marine returned  to  Midway  6 May  1943. 

On  27  May,  she  departed  Midway  for  the  Kurile  Island 
chain  and  waters  off  northern  Japan.  No  report  was  heard 
from  her.  Captured  Japanese  records  indicated  that  she 
sank  the  cargo  ship  Seinan  Maru  on  11  June  in  Tsugaru 
Strait  off  Hokaido,  and  the  passenger-cargo  ship  Shinryu 
Maru  on  26  June  off  the  Kurile  Islands.  Runner  was  declared 
overdue  and  presumed  lost  in  July  1943  and  struck  from  the 
Navy  list  on  30  October  1943. 

Runner  was  awarded  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

II 

(SS-476:  dp.  1,570  (surf.),  2,414  (subm.);  1.  311'8";  b.  27'4“; 

dr.  15'3";  s.  20  k.  (surf.),  9 k.  (subm.);  cpl.  76;  a.  1 5", 

2 20mm.,  10  21“  tt.,  2 .30  cal.  mg.;  cl.  Tench) 

The  second  Runner  (SS-476),  a diesel-powered  attack  sub- 
marine, was  laid  down  on  10  July  1944  by  the  Portsmouth 
Naval  Shipyard,  Portsmouth,  N.H.;  launched  17  October 
1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  R.  H.  Bass,  the  wife  of  the  prospec- 
tive commanding  officer;  commissioned  6 February  1945, 
Comdr.  R.  H.  Bass  in  command. 


After  shakedown  and  preliminary  training  off  the  Atlantic 
coast,  she  departed  New  London  5 April  1945,  and  arrived 
at  Pearl  Harbor  21  May  1945,  after  intensive  training  at 
Key  West  and  Balboa.  Her  first  war  patrol  was  off  the  east 
coast  of  Honshu,  Japan,  where  her  primary  mission  was  to 
scout  for  the  the  presence  of  defensive  minefields  guarding 
the  Japanese  home  islands.  On  10  July  while  on  patrol  in  the 
Sea  of  Japan,  she  intercepted  two  worthwhile  targets,  a 
tanker  and  a minesweeper.  The  tanker  and  her  two  escorts 
escaped  the  spread  of  torpedoes  fired  at  them,  but  the  mine- 
sweeper, W-27 , was  splintered  by  three  of  Runner’s  torpedoes. 
Before  departing  station,  Runner  received  16  downed  aviators 
from  Gabilan  (SS-252)  and  Aspro  (SS-309)  for  transfer  to 
Guam,  where  she  arrived  on  24  July. 

Her  second  patrol  began  a week  prior  to  the  Japanese 
capitulation  and  by  the  time  Runner  arrived  on  station  off  the 
east  coast  of  Honshu,  peace  had  come.  Runner,  with  10  other 
U.S.  submarines  entered  Tokyo  Bay  31  August  and  repre- 
sented the  U.S.  submarine  service  at  the  formal  surrender 
ceremonies.  SS-476  and  her  sister  submarines  departed  Japan 
on  3 September,  arriving  Pearl  Harbor  12  September.  She 
continued  east  until  reaching  New  London,  Conn.,  on  6 
October.  A few  weeks  later,  in  company  with  other  vessels 
of  Submarine  Squadron  6,  Runner  proceeded  south  arriving 
for  duty  at  Balboa,  C.Z.,  on  14  February  1946.  For  the  next 
3 years,  Runner  was  based  at  Panama  and  participated  in  an- 
nual fleet  exercises  in  the  Caribbean. 

In  June  1949,  she  was  reassigned  to  Norfolk,  her  base  for 
the  next  7 years.  In  the  autumn  of  1957,  Runner  participated 
in  North  Atlantic  NATO  exercises,  visiting  ports  in  France 
and  England.  Homeported  in  San  Juan,  P.  R.,  from  July  1958 
to  July  1959,  she  operated  in  the  Caribbean  as  a Regulus 
missile  guidance  submarine. 
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Returning  to  Norfolk  in  July  1959,  Runner  operated  with 
the  fleet  along  the  Atlantic  coast  for  the  next  3 years.  She 
deployed  to  the  Mediterranean  from  January  to  early  May 
1962,  operating  with  United  States  and  NATO  units.  The 
remainder  of  1962  was  taken  up  with  local  ASW  exercises  and 
overhaul. 

Throughout  1963  and  1964,  she  engaged  in  various  anti- 
submarine warfare  exercises  in  the  western  Atlantic.  The 
summer  of  1964  was  spent  in  the  Great  Lakes,  training  Naval 
Reservists.  After  operating  with  the  fleet  in  the  spring  of 

1965,  she  entered  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard  for  overhaul.  In 

1966,  operations  included  services  for  ASW  exercises,  type 
training,  and  participation  in  Exercise  Springboard  in  the 
early  spring.  Runner  deployed  to  the  Mediterranean  with 
the  6th  Fleet  from  8 July  to  28  October  1966.  School  services 
for  future  submariners  occupied  most  of  1967. 

The  year  1968  commenced  with  Runner  providing  services 
for  UDT  school  at  Little  Creek,  Va.,  and  ASW  training  off 
the  east  coast.  On  4 April  1968,  Runner  departed  on  her  last 
Mediterranean  deployment.  She  returned  to  Norfolk  31  July, 
have  visited  ports  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  participating 
in  NATO  Exercise  Dawn  Patrol. 

On  25  January  1969,  Runner  was  decommissioned  at  the 
Boston  Naval  Shipyard,  and  towed  to  the  Great  Lakes  Naval 
Training  Station,  where  she  was  redesignated  AGSS-476  and 
served  as  a Naval  Reserve  Training  vessel  until  stricken  from 
the  Navy  list  15  December  1971. 

Runner  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II  service. 


Rupertus 

William  Henry  Rupertus,  born  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
14  November  1889,  graduated  from  the  U.  S.  Revenue  Cutter 
Service  School  in  1913.  Commissioned  a Lieutenant  of  Marines 
on  14  November,  he  then  attended  the  Marine  Corps  Officer’s 
School  and  graduated  in  the  class  of  1915.  During  World  War 
I he  saw  service  as  a lieutenant  on  board  Florida  then  at- 
tached to  the  British  Grand  Fleet.  Following  a tour  of  duty 
in  Haiti,  where  he  earned  that  country’s  Distinguished  Ser- 
vice Medal,  he  attended  both  the  Field  Officer’s  and  the  Army 
Command  and  General  Staff  Schools,  then  served  in  China 
as  a major  with  the  Legation  Guard  in  Peiping.  A tour  at 
Marine  Corps  Headquarters  in  Washington  followed,  and  in 
1936  he  was  appointed  Chief  of  Staff,  Fleet  Marine  Force. 
Another  tour  in  China  as  Executive  Officer  of  the  4th  Marines 
in  Shanghi  preceeded  his  appointment  as  Commandant  of 
the  Marine  Barracks  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  outbreak  of 
World  War  II  found  General  Rupertus  second  in  command 
of  the  1st  Marine  Division,  which,  under  Major  General 
Vandergrift  opened  the  U.S.  offensive  in  the  Pacific  by  landing 
in  the  Solomons  on  7 August  1942.  General  Rupertus  organ- 
ized and  led  the  successful  attacks  on  Tulagi,  Gavutu,  and 
Tanambogo  for  which  he  was  awarded  the  Navy  Cross.  On 
10  July  1943  Major  General  Rupertus  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  1st  Marine  Division,  which  he  led  to  further 
victories  on  New  Britain  and  in  the  Palaus.  For  the  former 
he  was  personally  thanked  by  General  MacArthur  and 
awarded  the  Army  Distinguished  Service  Medal;  for  the 
latter  he  received  the  Navy  Distinguished  Service  Medal. 
After  the  victory  at  Peleliu,  General  Rupertus  returned  to 
the  United  States  to  serve  as  Commandant,  Marine  Corps 
School  (Quantico).  He  died  on  25  March  1945,  while  serving 
in  that  capacity. 

(DD-851:  dp.  3,540  (f.);  1.  391';  b.  41';  dr.  19';  s.  35  k.;  cpl. 

376;  a.  6 5",  16  40mm.,  14  20mm.,  2 dct.,  6 dcp.,  5 21"  tt.; 

cl.  Gearing ) 

Rupertus  (DD-851)  was  laid  down  2 May  1945  by  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.;  launched  21  September  1945; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  William  H.  Rupertus;  and  commissioned 
8 March  1946,  Comdr.  William  C.  F.  Robards  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  Guantanamo  Bay  and  visits  to 
various  east  coast  ports,  Rupertus  transited  the  Panama 
Canal  and  steamed  to  San  Francisco.  Since  1946  she  has 
alternated  deployments  to  the  western  Pacific  with  operations 
off  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States. 

On  her  first  deployment  in  1947  she  operated  throughout 
the  Far  East,  but  particularly  at  Tsingtao,  China.  In  the 


eastern  Pacific  throughout  1948,  she  returned  to  Tsingtao 
in  1949  only  to  be  one  of  the  last  three  American  ships  to 
leave  that  port  before  it  fell  to  the  Communists. 

Returning  to  San  Diego  in  December  for  operations  in  the 
eastern  Pacific  and  overhaul,  she  departed  San  Diego  13 
November  1950  to  operate  with  U.N.  forces  off  Korea.  She 
escorted  carrier  Sicily  from  Sasebo  to  Hungnam,  Korea;  then, 
from  14  May  1951,  operated  with  blockade  and  escort  TF 
95  off  the  west  coast  of  Korea  and  in  the  Yellow  Sea.  Leaving 
TF  95  and  steaming  to  Wonsan,  Rupertus  spent  10  days  off 
the  coast  near  Songju  and  fired  thousands  of  rounds  of  am- 
munition at  shore  targets.  Rupertus  saw  continuous  combat 
service  until  4 July  1951,  when  she  returned  to  Inchon  during 
the  armistice  talks. 

Returning  to  San  Diego  8 August  1951,  Rupertus  steamed 
out  again  to  rejoin  the  7th  Fleet  23  February  1952.  Operating 
first  with  carrier  TF  77,  she  then  departed  to  bombard  the 
Hungnam-Hannum  area  with  Manchester  and  rescued  a pilot 
from  Boxer  while  under  heavy  Communist  shore  battery  fire. 
Rupertus  put  in  to  the  Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard  for  over- 
haul on  6 October. 

Departing  San  Diego  for  the  western  Pacific  again  16  May 
1953,  Rupertus  screened  Bremerton  (CA-130)  in  TF  77,  par- 
ticipated in  shore  bombardment  missions  off  Korea,  con- 
ducted hunter-killer  exercises,  trained  Chinese  Nationalist 
naval  students  in  Formosan  waters,  and  participated  in  the 
centennial  celebration  of  Commodore  M.  C.  Perry’s  first 
visit  to  Japan,  before  returning  to  San  Diego. 

After  the  Korean  truce,  Rupertus  continued  her  annual 
deployments  to  WestPac  until  1960  when  she  was  assigned 
Yokosuka  as  a homeport.  In  WestPac  for  almost  3 consecu- 
tive years,  she  operated  off  Vietnam  during  the  Communist 
advance  there  in  April  1961. 

Rupertus  returned  to  San  Francisco  13  December  1962, 
and  following  a FRAM  I overhaul,  which  replaced  her 
World  War  II  armament  with  a modern  integrated  ASW 
weapons  system  including  ASROC  and  DASH,  she  entered 
her  temporary  homeport  of  Long  Beach,  Calif.  On  26  May 
1964  she  again  steamed  for  Yokosuka,  Taiwan  Patrol  and, 
after  the  August  Tonkin  Gulf  incident,  the  South  China  Sea. 
Remaining  in  the  Far  East,  in  June  1965  she  participated  in 
operations  supporting  the  Gemini  IV  space  flight;  then  re- 
turned to  Vietnamese  waters  for  “Market  Time’’  operations, 
boarding  and  inspecting  many  boats  and  ships  off  South 
Vietnam  in  search  of  Communist  contraband;  and  provided 
naval  gunfire  support  to  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam.  Operations 
on  Taiwan  Patrol  and  in  the  South  China  Sea  continued 
throughout  1966,  interrupted  by  participation  in  GT-9A 
recovery  operations  in  May  and  June. 

Rupertus,  again  homeported  at  Long  Beach,  arrived  there 
3 August  1966.  A year  later  she  sailed  for  the  Far  East  again, 
arriving  on  Yankee  Station  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  in  July. 
With  Forrestal  (CVA-59)  when  a series  of  explosions  tem- 
porarily disabled  the  giant  carrier  on  29  July,  Rupertus 
maneuvered  to  within  20  feet  of  the  crippled  ship  and  re- 
mained alongside  for  a period  of  3 hours  assisting  in  fighting 
fires,  cooling  magazines,  and  rescuing  personnel  thrown  into 
the  sea.  Rupertus  then  participated  in  “Sea  Dragon’’- opera- 
tions involving  the  interdiction  of  waterborne  logistics  craft 
staging  from  North  Vietnamese  ports,  and  drew  enemy  fire 
off  Dong  Hoi,  North  Vietnam,  which  resulted  in  minor  shrap- 
nel hits.  Assigned  to  gunfire  support  off  South  Vietnam  in 
October,  she  returned  to  Long  Beach  on  4 December. 

Following  overhaul  and  exercises  off  the  California  coast, 
Rupertus  again  got  underway  for  WestPac  on  3 July  1968. 
She  arrived  in  her  new  homeport,  Yokosuka,  22  July,  and 
assumed  naval  gunfire  support  responsibilities  off  South 
Vietnam  on  14  August.  Taking  up  “Sea  Dragon”  duties  on 
29  August,  she  again  came  under  fire  from  enemy  coastal  de- 
fense sites.  After  serving  as  part  of  the  Apollo  7 recovery 
team,  she  returned  to  duties  off  Vietnam  and  then  plane 
guard  duty  off  Korea,  winding  up  1968  in  Yokosuka. 

Continuing  to  operate  throughout  the  Far  East  during 
1969,  part  of  that  time  off  Vietnam,  Rupertus  returned  to  San 
Diego  15  August  1970.  She  remained  in  San  Diego  for  the  rest 
of  1970,  spending  much  of  the  time  in  drydock. 

Both  1971  and  1972  brought  Rupertus  a WestPac  cruise, 
each  of  about  six  months  duration  and  alternated  with  opera- 
tions in  the  San  Diego  area.  Soon  after  her  return  from  the 
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second  of  these  latest  deployments,  in  the  spring  of  1973, 
she  underwent  an  INSURV  inspection  which  resulted  in  her 
being  declared  unfit  for  further  service.  Rupertus  was  offered 
to  the  Hellenic  Navy  on  a loan  basis  and  she  was  decom- 
missioned 10  July  1973.  Concurrent  with  her  decommission- 
ing, she  was  transferred  to  the  Hellenic  Navy  and  recom- 
missioned as  Kountouriotis  (D-213). 

Rupertus  earned  seven  battle  stars  for  service  in  the  Korean 
Conflict. 

Rush 

I 

(SP-712:  1.  36'6";  b.  7';  dr.  2'6"  (forward);  s.  19  k.;  cpl.  3; 
a.  1 mg.) 

The  first  Rush  was  built  at  Bakers  Yacht  Basin  as  a private 
boat  and  acquired  by  the  Navy  1 May  1917  from  Mr.  N.  H. 
White  of  Brookline,  Mass.  Assigned  to  patrol  duty  in  the 
4th  Naval  District,  Rush  was  wrecked  8 December  1917 
while  bound  for  Philadelphia  from  Boston.  Although  all 
hands  were  saved  and  much  equipment  salvaged,  the  vessel 
was  declared  a total  loss  12  December  1918.  Her  hulk  was 
subsequently  purchased  during  1921  by  R.  B.  Scott  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  but  she  did  not  reappear  on  mercantile  registers 
in  the  1920’s. 

II 

(WSC-151:  dp.  260;  1.  125';  b.  23';  dr.  6'3";  s.  13  k.;  cpl.  38; 
a.  1 3";  cl.  Active ) 

The  second  Rush,  built  in  1926  for  the  Coast  Guard  by 
American  Brown  Boveri  Electrical  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J.,  was 
commissioned  27  April  1927.  She  was  first  assigned  general 
patrol  and  rescue  duty  out  of  New  York  City,  where  she 
operated  in  the  lower  New  York  Bay  area.  During  this  period 
she  assisted  the  Coast  Guard  in  combatting  rumrunners. 

Rush  shifted  her  permanent  station  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  in 
1930,  where  she  conducted  patrol  and  rescue  operations 
through  1934.  In  1935  she  was  assigned  permanent  duty  at 
Chicago,  111.,  where  she  served  as  a patrol  craft  on  Lake 
Michigan  until  1940. 

Executive  Order  8929  of  1 November  1941  transferred  the 
Coast  Guard  to  the  Navy.  Rush  shifted  her  base  of  patrol 
operations  to  Marquette,  on  the  northern  peninsula  of 
Michigan.  She  operated  as  a naval  patrol  craft  on  Lake 
Superior  through  the  war  years  and  returned  to  the  Coast 
Guard  1 January  1946.  With  the  return  of  peace,  Rush  trans- 
ferred to  New  London,  Conn.,  and  conducted  patrols  from 
that  port  until  she  decommissioned  21  August  1947.  She 
was  sold  6 July  1948  to  Humble  Oil  Refining  Co.,  and  provided 
towing  services  at  Houston,  Tex.,  as  Humble  AC-1.  In  1964 
she  was  sold  to  Virgin  Islands  Towing  Corp  , and  she  con- 
tinued to  provide  towing  services  as  Vitow  I out  of  Charlotte 
Amalie,  V.I.,  into  1970. 

Rushmore 

Mount  Rushmore  Memorial  in  the  Black  Hills  of  South 
Dakota,  where  a giant  sculpture  in  mountainside  stone  com- 
memorates four  former  American  presidents:  Washington, 
Jefferson,  Lincoln,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

(LSD-14:  dp.  9,375  (f.);l.  457'9";b.  72'2";  dr.  18'0";s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  326;  a.  1 5",  12  40mm.,  16  20mm.;  cl.  Ashland ) 

Rushmore  (LSD-14)  was  laid  down  as  HMS  Sword  31  De- 
cember 1943  by  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock 
Co.,  Newport  News,  Va;  launched  as  Rushmore  10  May  1944; 
sponsored  by  Miss  Eleanor  Vreelan  Blewitt;  and  commis- 
sioned 3 July  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  E.  A.  Jansen,  USNR,  in 
command. 

Following  shakedown  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  landing  ship 
dock  Rushmore  departed  Norfolk  5 August  1944  for  the 
Pacific  where  she  participated  in  four  amphibious  landings: 
Leyte  Gulf  in  October  1944;  Palawan  in  February  1945; 
Mindanao  in  March  1945;  and  Tarakan,  Borneo,  in  May 
1945. 

Rushmore  entered  Leyte  Gulf  early  in  the  morning  of  20 


October,  and  after  discharging  her  LCM’s  from  her  boat  -well 
in  one  of  the  first  waves  to  hit  Yellow  Beach  near  Dulag, 
acted  as  repair  ship  for  damaged  landing  craft.  At  Palawan  on 
28  February  1945,  she  landed  Army-manned  LCM’s  and 
other  craft  loaded  with  personnel  and  equipment  of  the  167th 
Field  Artillery  of  the  U.S.  8th  Army.  At  Mindanao  she 
carried  a record  867  men  for  a 10  March  landing  on  a beach 
north  of  the  city  of  Zamboanga.  For  the  invasion  of  Tarakan 
on  1 May,  Rushmore  carried  U.S.  Army-manned  LCM’s 
loaded  with  Australian  troops  and  light  tanks.  The  Aus- 
tralian troops  were  of  the  famed  “Rats  of  Tobruk”  battalion 
which  had  helped  to  chase  German  General  Rommel  out  of 
Africa.  During  this  landing,  Rushmore  was  hit  by  a Japanese 
torpedo  fired  from  the  beach,  which  fortunately  glanced  off 
her  hull  without  exploding  or  causing  damage. 

Returning  to  the  Philippines,  Rushmore  loaded  a 137-foot 
Japanese  submarine  which  she  carried  to  San  Francisco  to 
serve  as  a display  to  help  sell  war  bonds.  In  the  United  States 
from  2 June  to  27  June,  Rushmore  next  carried  landing  craft 
from  base  to  base  in  the  South  Pacific  and  was  in  Pearl  Har- 
bor when  the  war  ended. 

After  the  war,  Rushmore  operated  in  the  Far  East,  particu- 
larly in  occupied  Japanese  waters.  She  decommissioned 
16  August  1946  and  was  mothballed  in  Pascagoula,  Miss. 

Rushmore  recommissioned  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  21  Septem- 
ber 1950  to  begin  a period  of  Atlantic  Fleet  service.  Her  next 
10  years  included  Caribbean  exercises,  Reserve  cruises,  a 
Mediterranean  cruise,  and  regular  Arctic  trips  to  resupply 
the  DEW  Line  bases.  Rushmore  was  present  for  ceremonies  at 
Istanbul,  Turkey,  in  May  1954  on  the  occasion  of  the  return 
of  various  small  iend-lease  vessels  from  the  U.S.S.R.  Rushmore 
returned  these  ex-Soviet  Navy  vessels  to  the  United  States. 

On  16  May  1960  Rushmore  departed  Norfolk  for  a 6-month 
tour  with  the  6th  Fleet.  Returning  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  she 
again  deployed  to  the  Mediterranean  in  late  1961.  Returning 
to  Little  Creek  22  February  1962,  she  operated  in  the  Atlantic 
and  Caribbean  before  a Fleet  Rehabilitation  and  Moderni- 
zation overhaul.  On  9 November  Rushmore  hurriedly  left 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Yards,  Hoboken,  N.J.,  because  of  the 
Cuban  crisis  and  sailed  to  North  Carolina  to  embark  Marine 
units.  However,  with  the  easing  of  the  situation  in  December, 
she  returned  to  Little  Creek. 

On  4 February  1963,  Rushmore  began  a 5-month  deploy- 
ment to  the  Mediterranean.  From  December  until  February 
1964,  she  operated  in  the  Caribbean,  remaining  near  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  area  during  and  after  the  riots  there 
ready  to  land  troops  to  protect  American  citizens  and  Govern- 
ment property.  Operating  in  the  Atlantic  and  Caribbean 
until  6 October,  she  then  departed  the  United  States  for 
Europe  and  the  largest  amphibious  assault  yet  staged  in 
peacetime,  Operation  “Steel  Pike.”  She  returned  to  Little 
Creek  26  November. 

Rushmore  was  again  deployed  to  the  Mediterranean  from 
8 February  1965  to  24  July,  participating  in  joint  Norwegian- 
American  and  French-American  exercises.  In  the  summer 
of  1966  Rushmore  made  two  midshipmen  cruises.  For  the 
next  4 years  she  alternated  deployments  to  the  6th  Fleet  in 
the  Mediterranean  with  operations  off  the'  U.S.  Atlantic 
coast.  She  deployed  to  the  Mediterranean  November  1966- 
May  1967,  January  1968-May  1968,  and  November  1969- 
April  1970.  Ordered  inactivated  soon  after  her  return, 
Rushmore  decommissioned  30  September  1970  and  was 
transferred  to  the  Maritime  Administration’s  National 
Defense  Reserve  Fleet,  James  River,  in  February  1971. 

Rushmore  earned  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Rushville 

Cities  in  Illinois  and  Indiana. 

(PCS-1380:  dp.  338  (f.);  1.  136'0'';  b.  24'6";  dr.  8'7'';  s.  14  k.; 

cpl.  57;  a.  1 40mm.,  2 20mm.,  2 dct.,  2 dcp.,  2 rkt.;  cl. 

PCS-1376) 

Rushville  (PCS-1380)  was  laid  down  27  February  1943  by 
the  Wheeler  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Whitestone,  Long  Island, 
N.Y.;  launched  25  February  1944;  sponsored  by  Miss 
Madeline  Korte;  and  commissioned  as  PCS-1380  22  March 
1944,  Lt.  John  James  Connell,  USNR,  in  command. 
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While  on  an  Arctic  supply  mission  in  July  1955,  USS  Rushmore  (LSD-14)  fires  her  5-inch  gun  at  an  iceberg.  In  far  northern 
waters,  Navy  and  Coast  Guard  ships  sometimes  used  icebergs  as  gunnery  targets.  If  a berg  drifted  far  enough  to  the  south 
to  become  a possible  danger  to  shipping,  ships  such  as  Rushmore  would  attempt  to  split  them  apart  with  gunfire. 


Following  shakedown  at  Frontier  Base,  Tompkinsville, 
N.Y.,  and  Miami,  Fla.,  PCS-1380  was  assigned  as  an  anti- 
submarine warfare  training  ship  to  the  Fleet  Sonar  School 
Squadron,  Key  West,  Fla.  During  December  1944  she  was 
outfitted  with  special  experimental  sound  gear.  She  remained 
in  this  duty  throughout  the  rest  of  the  war. 

PCS-1380  reported  to  the  4th  Fleet,  in  the  South  Atlantic, 
for  reserve  duty  21  March  1946.  Returned  to  active  duty  in 
January  1947,  she  was  with  the  2d  Fleet,  with  a homeport  of 
Key  West,  from  1947  through  1951. 

Reassigned  to  the  11th  Naval  District  for  Naval  Reserve 
training  effective  29  March  1952,  she  operated  off  the  coast 
of  southern  California,  steaming  as  far  north  as  San  Fran- 
cisco and  as  far  south  as  Mazatlan,  Mexico.  She  reported  to 
the  San  Diego  Group,  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet,  13  April  1954 
and  to  the  Stockton  Group  2 June  1954.  She  was  placed  out 
of  commission  in  reserve  15  July  1954.  Named  Rushville 
15  February  1956,  she  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  5 Sep- 
tember 1957,  and  sold  to  Western  Contracting  Corp.,  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  29  April  1958. 

Russ 

Presumably  referring  to  the  Scandinavian  traders  called 
the  Rus’  in  the  Russian  Primary  Chronicle.  Many  Soviet 
historians  believe  the  Rus’  were  Slavs  of  local  origin,  but 
other  theories  have  it  that  the  Scandinavian  Varangians  who 
entered  Russia  in  the  Eighth  Century  A.D.  were  these  Rus’. 
There  is  general  agreement  the  Rus’  founded  the  Russian 
state  around  Kiev  in  the  Ninth  Century,  with  the  Vikings 


proper  (or  Svea)  preceding  the  Varangians  and  not  being 
involved  in  the  true  origins  of  Russia. 

(SP-1151 : dp.  14.5;  1.  60';  b.  10';  dr.  3';  s.  30  k.;  cpl.  8;  a.  1 3 
pdr.,  1 mg.;  cl.  No.  311  (?)  ) 

Russ,  built  in  1917  as  the  wooden  vedette  boat  No.  278  for 
the  Imperial  Russian  Navy  by  Greenpoint  Basin  & Con- 
struction Co.,  was  acquired  9 August  1917  for  U.S.  Navy 
service  as  a patrol  boat  and  renamed  Russ  28  November  1917. 

Although  assigned  to  the  3d  Naval  District,  Russ  was 
never  commissioned  in  the  U.S.  Navy.  She  was  sold  29  March 
1921  to  John  Emile  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  for  service  as  a 
yacht.  Russ  subsequently  burned  and  sank  27  March  1924 
off  St.  John’s  Bar,  Fla.,  without  lost  of  life. 

Russell 

John  Henry  Russell,  born  at  Frederick,  Md.,  on  4 July 
1827,  was  appointed  midshipman  10  September  1841  and 
served  in  the  sloop  Cyane  in  the  Pacific  until  1843.  He  re- 
turned in  the  frigate  United  States  in  1844  and  served  in  St. 
Marys  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  1844  to  1846;  participating 
in  operations  at  Galveston,  Corpus  Christi,  Brazos,  Resaca, 
and  Vera  Cruz.  After  duty  in  Alleghany  in  1847,  he  graduated 
at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1848.  Briefly  assigned  to  coast 
survey  duty,  he  made  a cruise  to  Brazil  in  1849,  then  served 
on  the  New  York-West  Indies  mail  line  from  1853  to 
1856,  and  served  as  navigator  in  Vincennes  during  explora- 
tions of  the  North  Pacific  and  Arctic  Oceans.  Assigned  to 
the  Mediterranean  Squadron  at  the  end  of  the  decade,  he 
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returned  to  the  United  States  and  ordnance  duty  at  the 
Washington  Navy  Yard  just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War.  In  April  1861,  he  assisted  in  preventing  ships  at 
Norfolk  from  falling  to  the  enemy;  and,  in  September,  he 
led  a boat  expedition  into  Pensacola  Harbor  to  destroy  the 
Confederate  privateer  Judah.  He  next  assumed  command  of 
Kennebec  and  in  that  gunboat  participated  in  operations  on 
the  Mississippi  up  to  Vicksburg  and  served  in  the  blockade 
of  Mobile.  Commanding  Pontiac  in  1863,  he  returned  to 
ordnance  duty  at  Washington  in  1864  and  to  the  Pacific 
Squadron  to  serve  as  commanding  officer  of  Cyane  in  1864-65. 
Various  duties,  afloat  and  ashore,  on  both  coasts,  Atlantic 
and  Pacific,  followed,  and  he  completed  his  last  assignment, 
3 years  as  Commandant  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  in  1886. 
Appointed  rear  admiral  4 March  1886,  lie  retired  on  27 
August  and  resided  in  Washington,  D.C.,  until  his  death 
1 April  1897. 

(DD-414:  dp.  1570;  1.  348'2";  b.  36'1";  dr.  11'5";  s.  35  k.; 
cpl.  192';  a.  5 5",  8 21"  tt.,  2 dct.;  cl.  Sims) 

Russell  (DD-414)  was  laid  down  20  December  1937  by  the 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co.,  Newport 
News,  Va.;  launched  8 December  1938;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Charles  H.  Marshall,  grandaughter  of  Rear  Admiral  Russell; 
and  commissioned  3 November  1939,  Lt.  Comdr.  J.  C. 
Pollock  in  command. 

Commissioned  2 months  after  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II 
in  Europe,  Russell  cruised  in  the  western  Atlantic  and  in  the 
Caribbean  on  Neutrality  Patrol  until  the  bombing  of  Pearl 
Harbor.  Then  ordered  to  the  Pacific,  she  transited  the  Panama 
Canal  and  proceeded  to  San  Diego,  whence,  on  6 January 
1942,  she  sailed  west,  screening  reinforcements  to  Samoa.  By 
the  time  of  her  arrival,  20  January,  the  Japanese  had  moved 
into  Malaya,  Borneo,  the  Celebes,  the  Gilberts,  and  the 
Bismarck  Archipelago.  Within  the  week,  Rabaul  fell  and  the 
Japanese  continued  on  to  New  Ireland  and  the  Solomons, 
while  further  west  they  extended  their  occupation  of  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies. 

On  the  25th,  Russell  sailed  north  with  TF  17,  screened 
Yorktown  (CV-5)  as  her  planes  raided  Makin,  Mili,  and 
Jaluit  on  1 February,  then  set  a course  for  Pearl  Harbor.  In 
midmonth,  the  force  sailed  again.  Diverted  from  its  original 
destination,  Wake,  it  covered  forces  establishing  an  airbase 
on  Canton  Island,  important  on  the  Hawaii-Samoa-Fiji 
route  to  Australia  and  less  than  1,000  miles  from  Makin. 
Raids  on  Rabaul  and  Gasmata  were  next  ordered  to  cover 
a movement  of  troops  to  New  Caledonia,  but  on  8 March  the 
Japanese  landed  at  Salamaua  and  Lae  in  New  Guinea  and 
Port  Moresby  was  threatened.  The  force,  again  joined  by  the 
Lexington  force — as  in  the  Gilberts’  raid,  steamed  into  the 
Gulf  of  Papua,  whence,  on  the  10th,  planes  were  sent  over  the 
Owen  Stanley  Range  to  bomb  the  newly-established  Japanese 
bases  on  the  Huon  Gulf. 

Through  April,  Russell  continued  to  screen  the  Yorktown 
force,  operating  primarily  in  the  ANZAC  area.  Detached  on 
3 May  to  screen  Neosho  during  fueling  operations  with  TF  11, 
she  rejoined  TF  17  early  on  the  5th  and  resumed  screening 
duties  for  the  force’s  heavier  units.  On  the  7th,  in  the  Coral 
Sea,  she  engaged  enemy  planes  closing  the  formation  to 
threaten  Yorktown  and  Lexington  (CV-2)  and  to  support 
Japanese  forces  in  an  assault  on  Port  Moresby.  Lexington, 
hit  and  heavily  damaged,  but  still  in  action,  continued  to 
recover  and  launch  planes.  Three  hours  later,  however,  she 
reported  a serious  explosion.  A second  followed.  Her  fires 
were  no  longer  under  control.  She  soon  commenced  abandon- 
ing ship.  Russell  joined  her  screen;  circled  the  crippled  ship  as 
rescue  ships  evacuated  personnel;  and,  with  the  completion 
of  that  work,  departed  the  scene  of  the  Battle  of  the  Coral 
Sea. 

Retiring  to  Tonga,  Russell  debarked  170  survivors  from 
Lexington  and  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor.  Arriving  on  the  27th, 
she  headed  out  again  on  the  30th,  this  time  toward  Midway. 
On  4 June,  Task  Forces  16  and  17  again  met  the  enemy  in  an 
air  duel,  through  which  Russell  steamed  in  the  screen  of 
Yorktown.  In  the  afternoon,  enemy  torpedo  planes  broke 
through  the  screen  and  scored  successfully  on  the  carrier.  The 
patched-up  survivor  of  the  Coral  Sea  was  abandoned.  Russell 
took  on  492  of  her  crew  and  aviation  personnel.  The  next  day 


she  transferred  27  to  Astoria  (CA-34)  to  assist  in  salvage 
operations  on  the  carrier,  but  the  Japanese  torpedoes  negated 
the  effort  and  Yorktown  and  Hammann  (DD-412)  were  lost. 
On  the  10th,  Russell  covered  the  transferral  of  replacements 
from  Saratoga  (CV-3)  to  Hornet  (CV-8)  and  Enter-prise  (CV-6); 
and,  on  the  13th,  she  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor. 

Engaged  in  training  exercises  for  the  next  2 months, 
Russell  again  sortied  with  TF  17  on  17  August  ; took  station 
screening  Hornet ; and  headed  southwest.  On  the  29th,  TF  17 
joined  TF  61,  becoming  TG  61.2.  On  the  31st  Saratoga  took 
a torpedo  and  Russell  conducted  an  unsuccessful  submarine 
hunt,  the  first  of  many  in  the  long  and  costly  campaign  for 
Guadalcanal.  On  6 September,  one  of  Hornet’s  planes  dropped 
an  explosive  off  Russell’s  starboard  quarter  to  detonate  a 
torpedo.  Another  submarine  search  commenced.  At  1452 
she  established  contact  and  dropped  six  600-pound  depth 
charges.  At  1513,  she  sighted  an  oil  slick  1 mile  by  one-half 
mile,  but  contact  was  lost  at  700  yards  and  never  regained. 

Through  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  into  the  new, 
Russell  continued  to  operate  in  support  of  the  Guadalcanal 
campaign.  On  25  and  26  October,  she  participated  in  the 
Battle  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Islands,  during  which  she  again 
joined  in  rescue  operations  for  a sinking  carrier,  this  time 
Hornet,  from  which  she  transferred  the  commander  of  Task 
Force  17,  Rear  Adm.  George  D.  Murray  and  his  staff  to  Pen- 
sacola (CA-24),  seriously  wounded  personnel  to  Northampton 
(CA-26),  and  other  survivors  to  Noumea  where  Russell's 
superstructure — damaged  during  rescue  work — was  repaired. 
During  December  and  into  January  1943,  she  screened  con- 
voys to  Guadalcanal  and  Tulagi,  then  to  Rennel.  In  February, 
she  screened  Enterprise;  then,  in  March,  resumed  convoy 
escort  work,  making  one  run  to  Australia  and  back  by  mid- 
April. 

On  1 May  the  destroyer  set  a course  for  the  west  coast.  At 
the  end  of  July,  after  overhaul  at  Mare  Island,  she  steamed 
north  to  join  forces  staging  for  the  “invasion”  of  Kiska. 
Aleutian  patrol  duty  followed;  and,  with  the  arrival  of 
autumn,  she  turned  south  to  escort  landing  craft  to  Hawaii. 
In  October,  she  continued  on  to  Wellington,  New  Zealand; 
and,  in  early  November,  she  escorted  transports  to  the  Neve 
Hebrides  where  she  joined  TF  53,  then  preparing  to  push  into 
the  Gilberts.  Underway  on  the  13th  with  the  Task  Force,  she 
arrived  with  the  troop  transports  off  Betio,  Tarawa,  on  the 
20th,  then  screened  heavier  units  as  they  shelled  the  shore. 
Remaining  in  the  area  until  the  25th,  she  provided  gunfire 
support  and  screened  the  transports  as  they  filled  with 
Marine  casualties.  On  the  27th,  she  joined  TG  50.3  and,  with 
TG  50.1,  sailed  for  the  Marshalls.  On  4 December,  carrier 
planes  raided  Kwajalein  and  Wotje;  and,  on  the  9th,  the 
force  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor,  whence  Russell  continued 
on  to  the  west  coast. 

On  13  January  1944,  Russell,  screening  TG  53.5,  departed 
the  California  coast.  Training  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  fol- 
lowed. On  the  22d  the  force  headed  west.  On  the  30th,  Russell 
joined  other  destroyers  and  heavier  units  in  shelling  Wotje. 
On  the  31st,  she  rejoined  the  main  force  off  Kwajalein  and, 
after  initial  screening  duties,  added  her  guns  to  the  naval 
gunfire  support  line.  On  2 February,  she  screened  CarDiv  22 
and  on  the  3d,  entered  Kwajalein  lagoon.  Standing  out  5 days 
later,  she  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  the  15th  and  was 
directed  on  to  Puget  Sound  for  repairs. 

Repairs  completed  in  March,  Russell  returned  to  Hawaii 
in  early  April ; then  escorted  U.S.  Army  tug,  Willard  Holbrook, 
to  New  Guinea  where  she  rejoined  her  squadron,  DesRon  2. 
Arriving  at  Finschafen  4 May,  she  reported  to  the  commander 
of  TF  76  at  Sudest  on  the  6th  and  commenced  5 months  of 
intensive  and  navigationally  difficult  escort  work  along  the 
New  Guinea  coast.  Assigned  initially  to  escort  LST’s  resup- 
plying Hollandia  and  Aitape,  she  joined  TF  77  on  the  16th 
and  covered  LCI’s  and  AT’s  to  the  Wakde-Sarmi  area.  From 
the  17th  to  the  20t,h,  she  stood  off  Wakde,  marking  the  ap- 
proach channel  on  the  first  day  of  the  campaigns  there  and 
providing  fire  support  and  screening  services  on  the  others. 
On  the  20th,  she  returned  to  Humboldt  Bay  and  5 days  later 
sailed  with  LST’s  for  Biak  to  commence  Operation  “Horlick.” 
On  the  27th,  she  shelled  Padiator  Island,  patrolled  between 
Pai  and  Pandiadori  Islands,  blasted  targets  on  Biak,  and  then 
got  underway  to  return  to  Humboldt  Bay.  Into  June,  she 
continued  to  escort  convoys  to  and  provide  cover  for  opera- 
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tions  at  Biak  and  Wakde.  In  mid-June,  she  participated  in 
a bombardment  of  the  Toem  area,  then  resumed  escort  runs 
along  the  coast.  In  early  July,  Noemfoor,  with  its  two  Japan- 
ese airfields,  became  the  target.  At  midmonth  Russell  gained 
a brief  respite  at  Manus,  then  at  the  end  of  the  month  com- 
menced Operation  “Globetrotter,”  the  capture  of  Sansapor. 
Through  August,  she  continued  operations  in  support  of  the 
campaign  and,  in  mid-September,  moved  forward  to  the 
Moluccas  to  cover  the  occupation  of  Morotai,  the  last  stepping 
stone  on  the  southern  route  to  the  Philippines  and  on  the 
eastern  route  to  Borneo  and  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 

On  13  October  Russell  sailed  with  TF  78  for  the  Philip- 
pines and  on  the  20th,  as  the  troops  of  the  Northern  Attack 
Force  landed  south  of  Tacloban,  patrolled  off  Alabat  Point. 
On  the  21st  she  took  up  fire  support  duties  to  the  north  of 
the  unloading  area.  Through  the  24th  she  remained  in  San 
Pedro  Bay;  resumed  patrol  in  Leyte  Gulf  on  the  25th;  and, 
on  the  26th,  got  underway  for  New  Guinea,  whence  during 
November  and  December,  she  escorted  reinforcements  to 
Leyte. 

On  28  December  Russell  departed  Aitape  for  her  next 
amphibious  operation — the  invasion  of  Luzon — and  steamed 
into  the  Mindoro  Sea  on  5 January  1945.  Two  days  later,  she 
joined  three  other  destroyers  in  forming  an  interceptor  force 
5 miles  on  the  starboard  of  the  San  Fabian  Attack  Force  to 
destroy  any  enemy  ships  attempting  a sortie  from  Manila 
Bay  against  the  convoy.  At  2230  an  enemy  destroyer, 
Hinoki  was  detected  and  fired  on.  The  shells  found  their 
mark,  Hinoki  exploded  and  sank  within  20  minutes. 

On  the  9th,  the  force,  having  survived  harassing  attacks 
by  planes,  boats,  and  ships,  arrived  in  Lingayen  Gulf  and 
Russell  assumed  screening  duties  off  the  transport  area.  For 
9 days  she  patrolled,  illuminated,  bombarded,  and  fought  off 
kamikazes.  From  the  18th  to  the  23d,  she  escorted  damaged 
ships  back  to  Leyte  and,  on  the  27th,  sailed  north  again.  On 
the  31st,  she  arrived  off  Nasugbu  Bay,  covered  VMS’s  as 
they  cleared  approach  channels,  then  fired  on  enemy  em- 
placements on  Nasugbu  Point.  Relieved  in  late  afternoon, 
she  returned  to  Lingayen  Gulf,  thence,  on  2 February,  to 
Leyte,  New  Guinea,  and  the  Solomons. 

Russell  arrived  at  Guadalcanal  15  February,  rejoined  the 
5th  Fleet  and  prepared  for  Operation  “Iceberg,”  the  Okinawa 
offensive.  On  1 April,  she  arrived  off  the  assault  beaches  and 
commenced  screening  the  Northern  Transport  area.  From  the 
3d  to  the  5th,  she  patrolled  north  of  Ie  Shima,  then  returned 
to  the  transport  area  to  escort  a convoy  to  Ulithi.  Returning 
to  the  Hagushi  beaches  with  reinforcements  on  the  21st,  she 
shifted  to  Kerama  Retto,  whence  she  patrolled  in  carrier 
operating  area  “Rapier,”  south  of  Okinawa,  into  May.  De- 
tached from  carrier  screening  duty  on  the  27th,  she  proceeded 
to  the  Hagushi  anchorage  and  got  underway  the  following 
day  for  the  United  States  and  a yard  overhaul. 

Still  undergoing  overhaul  at  Seattle  when  the  war  ended, 
Russell  was  prepared  for  inactivation  during  September;  and, 
on  15  November,  she  was  decommissioned.  Thirteen  days 
later  she  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  and,  in  September 
1947,  she  was  sold  for  scrap  to  the  National  Metal  & Steel 
Corp.,  Terminal  Island,  Calif. 

Russell  earned  16  battle  stars  during  World  War  II. 


Russell  County 

Counties  in  Alabama,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  and  Virginia. 

(LST-1190:  dp.  4,080;  1.  328'0";  b.  50'0";  dr.  14T';  s.  11  k.; 
cpl.  119;  a.  8 40mm.,  12  20mm.;  cl.  LST-1081) 

LST-1090  was  laid  down  28  December  1944  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bridge  Co.,  Ambridge,  Pa.,  launched  24  February  1945; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  R.  B.  Hunter;  accepted  and  placed  in  re- 
duced commission  at  Ambridge  21  March  1945;  ferried  to 
New  Orleans  and  commissioned  there  2 April  1945,  Lt.  E.  J. 
Doering,  USNR,  in  command. 

After  repairs  to  a damaged  propeller  at  Mobile,  Ala., 
LST-1090  underwent  shakedown  off  Panama  City,  Fla.  She 
got  underway  from  New  Orleans  6 May  1945,  transited  the 
Panama  Canal,  sailed  north  to  Seattle  to  load  vehicles,  and 
steamed  for  Pearl  Harbor  6 June.  Proceeding  on  to  Eniwetok, 
Saipan,  and  the  Philippines,  she  arrived  at  Samar  26  July. 


Operating  in  support  of  the  occupation  of  Japan  and  Okinawa, 
and  the  extensive  redeployment  of  troops  and  equipment 
through  the  Far  East  which  followed  the  close  of  World  War 
II,  LST-1090  remained  in  Asiatic  waters  until  3 January 
1946,  when  she  cleared  Sasebo,  Japan,  for  San  Diego. 

LST-1090  returned  to  San  Diego,  29  January  1946,  and  on 
18  February  got  underway  for  Astoria,  Oreg.  After  undergoing 
the  preliminary  stages  of  inactivation  in  San  Francisco,  she 
completed  inactivation  at  Vancouver,  Wash,  where  she  de- 
commissioned and  was  placed  in  reserve  22  July  1946. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  conflict,  LST-1090  re- 
commissioned at  the  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard,  Bremer- 
ton, Wash.,  on  3 November  1950.  After  conducting  trials  and 
training  her  crew  off  the  California  coast,  she  sailed  from  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  10  February  1951,  bound  for  Pearl  Harbor  and 
Yokosuka,  where  she  arrived  23  March  1951.  Her  duty  in 
the  Far  East  found  her  transporting  both  American  personnel, 
and  Korean  and  Chinese  prisoners  of  war,  as  well  as  rendering 
services  in  Japanese  waters.  She  cleared  Yokosuka  23  No- 
vember 1951  for  Pearl  Harbor  and  San  Diego,  where  she 
moored  19  December  1951. 

Operating  off  the  U.S.  west  coast  until  3 January  1953, 
she  then  sailed  from  San  Diego  for  Pearl  Harbor  and  Yoko- 
suka, arriving  in  Japan  7 February  1953.  The  highlight  of 
this  tour  was  her  participation  in  Operations  “Big  Switch” 
and  “Little  Switch,”  during  which  refugees  and  Korean  pris- 
oners of  war  were  evacuated  from  Inchon,  Korea.  During 
Operation  “Little  Switch,”  when  sick  and  wounded  personnel 
were  exchanged,  LST-1090  carried  more  than  85  percent  of 
the  prisoners  exchanged. 

Clearing  Yokosuka  23  October  1953,  LST-1090  returned 
to  San  Diego  22  November  1953  for  a period  of  leave,  upkeep, 
overhaul,  and  further  operations  off  the  California  coast.  Her 
1954  deployment  to  the  Far  East  began  when  she  sailed  from 
San  Diego  11  October,  arriving  in  Yokosuka  4 November. 
Ports  of  call  included  Yokosuka,  Fukuoka,  Sasebo,  and 
Inchon,  off  which  she  participated  in  two  amphibious  opera- 
tions. She  transported  the  4th  Marine  Regiment  from  Korea 
to  Kaneohe,  then  visited  Hawaii  from  12-22  February  1955, 
and  returned  to  Korea  to  embark  Marine  personnel  and  air- 
craft for  transportation  to  the  United  States.  She  cleared 
Inchon  29  March  1955,  and  returned  to  San  Diego  25  April 
1955.  On  1 July  1955  she  was  named  Russell  County. 

Russell  County  cleared  San  Diego  for  her  fourth  postwar 
tour  of  duty  in  the  Far  East  1 September  1955,  spending 
most  of  her  time  operating  in  Japanese  and  Okinawan  waters 
before  returning  to  San  Diego  31  March  1956.  After  overhaul 
and  further  training,  she  steamed  for  the  Far  East  again  5 
February  1957  for  exercises  off  Okinawa  and  Korea  and  in 
Philippine  waters.  Returning  to  San  Diego  4 October,  she 
engaged  in  leave,  upkeep,  and  local  operations  off  San  Diego 
until  26  February  1958,  when  she  got  underway  for  Pearl 
Harbor  and  a period  of  exercise  with  Marine  units  stationed 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Returning  to  San  Diego  18  April,  she  again  engaged  in 
local  operations  until  redeploying  to  the  Far  East  9 October 
where  she  operated  off  Okinawa,  Japan,  and  in  the  Philip- 
pines, then  steaming  for  California  where  she  arrived  23 
March. 

Following  local  operations,  Russell  County  once  again  got 
underway  for  the  Far  East  1 October  1959.  Operating  again 
off  Japan,  Okinawa,  and  the  Philippines,  she  returned  to  San 
Diego  14  February  1960.  She  decommissioned  there  5 April 
1960  and  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  1 November  1960. 

Russell  County  earned  five  battle  stars  for  service  in  the 
Korean  Conflict. 


Russell  M.  Cox 

Russell  Mills  Cox  was  born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  30  Janu- 
ary 1919.  Appointed  ensign,  USNR,  to  rank  from  29  August 
1940,  he  attended  the  Navy  Supply  Corps  School,  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration.  He  was  then 
assigned  to  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  as  a supply  officer, 
reporting  there  10  March  1942.  He  reported  to  Juneau 
(CL-52)  29  May  to  serve  as  an  assistant  disbursing  and 
supply  officer  and  was  reported  missing  in  action  when 
Juneau  was  sunk  off  Guadalcanal  13  November  1942. 
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Russell  M.  Cox  (DE-774),  a Cannon- class  destroyer 
escort,  was  under  construction  at  Tampa  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  Tampa,  Fla.,  but  was  canceled  on  1 September  1944. 

Rutilicus 

A star. 

(AK-113:  dp.  4,023;  1.  441'6";  b.  56'11";  dr.  28'4"; 

s.  11  k.;  cpl.  198;  a.  1 5",  1 3",  2 40mm.;  cl.  Crater; 

T.  EC2-S-C1) 

Rutilicus  (AK-113),  a cargo  ship,  was  laid  down  as 
Liberty  ship  Andrew  Rowan  (MCE  hull  1643)  on  2 
April  1943  under  Maritime  Commission  contract  by 
California  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Calif.; 
launched  on  26  April  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  A.  B. 
Chandler;  and  delivered  to  Waterman  Steamship  Co. 
for  operation  on  8 May  1943.  Acquired  by  the  Navy  on  9 
October  1943,  she  was  commissioned  at  San  Diego  on  30 
October  1943,  Lt.  Comdr.  H.  0.  Matthieson  in  com- 
mand. 

Following  a short  shakedown  cruise  along  the  coast, 
Rutilicus  took  on  a load  of  general  cargo  at  Port 
Hueneme,  Calif.,  and  steamed  in  convoy  for  Hawaii, 
arriving  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  21  November.  Departing  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  on  4 December,  she  continued  on  to  the 
Gilbert  Islands,  delivering  cargo  at  both  Tarawa  and 
Abemama  before  returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  12  Janu- 
ary 1944. 

She  got  underway  on  25  January  for  the  invasion  of 
the  Marshall  Islands.  Arriving  at  Majuro  on  3 February, 
she  delivered  150  Marines  and  general  cargo  and  then 
returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  21  February.  Her  next  voy- 
age, 29  February  to  28  March,  was  a run  to  Baker 
Island,  to  pick  up  Army  Air  Force  advance  base  equip- 
ment for  return  to  Pearl  Harbor. 

Rutilicus’  next  operations  involved  extensive  island- 
hopping. Standing  out  from  Pearl  Harbor  on  14  April, 
she  steamed  in  convoy  for  Kwajalein  Atoll,  the  Mar- 
shalls, arriving  on  the  23d.  She  then  touched  at  Makin, 
Tarawa,  Abemama,  and  Makin  again,  before  returning 
to  Pearl  Harbor  on  20  May. 

By  14  June,  Rutilicus  was  steaming  in  convoy  for  Eni- 
wetok  Atoll,  arriving  there  on  the  25th.  For  the  next 
seven  weeks,  she  rode  at  anchor  there,  then  joined  up  with 
a convoy  for  Tinian,  the  Marianas.  Following  offloading 
at  Tinian,  she  left  for  Eniwetok  14  August,  touching 
there  on  the  19th,  and  then  continued  on  to  Pearl  Harbor. 
Then  she  steamed  independently  for  San  Francisco, 
arriving  on  8 September.  On  the  12th,  she  moved  into 
Amship  Corp.  Shipyard,  Alameda,  for  repairs,  altera- 
tions, and  conversion  from  a general  cargo  carrier  to  a 
fleet  dry  provisions  issue  ship. 

Rutilicus  moved  to  the  Naval  Supply  Depot,  Oakland, 
on  13  October,  took  on  dry  provisions,  clothing,  small 
stores,  ship’s  store  stock,  and  medical  stores  for  fleet 
issue  in  the  forward  areas.  Thirteen  days  later,  she 
steamed  for  Leyte,  the  Philippines,  via  Manus,  Funa- 
futi, and  Hollandia.  By  1 December,  she  was  serving 
units  of  the  fleet  in  Philippine  waters.  The  next  5 
months  saw  her  issuing  stores  between  Hollandia,  Nou- 
mea, Espiritu  Santo,  Manus,  Ulithi,  and  Guam.  She 
was  back  in  San  Francisco  on  6 May  1945. 

Following  repairs,  she  steamed  on  12  June  via  the 
Carolines  for  Okinawan  waters.  She  commenced  opera- 
tions from  Buckner  Bay  on  21  July;  and,  on  10  Septem- 
ber, she  steamed  with  Task  Group  55.7  for  Nagasaki, 
Kyushu,  Japan,  arriving  on  the  12th.  She  shifted  to 
Sasebo  on  the  25th. 

After  returning  to  San  Francisco,  she  headed,  via 
the  Panama  Canal,  for  Norfolk.  Arriving  at  Hampton 
Roads  on  1 December,  she  reported  to  the  Commandant, 
5th  Naval  District  for  disposition.  Decommissioned  on  17 
December  1945,  and  returned  to  WSA  the  following 
day,  she  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  8 January 
1946.  Rutilicus  was  placed  in  the  Maritime  Commis- 


sion, National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet,  and  remained 
berthed  in  the  James  River  until  26  October  1971  when 
she  was  sold  for  scrapping  to  Hierros  Ardes,  S.A.,  of 
Bilbao,  Spain. 

Rutilicus  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Rutland 

A county  in  west-central  Vermont. 

( APA-192 : dp.  12,450  (f.)  ; 1.  455'0";  b.  62'0";  dr. 

24'0";  s.  17  k. ; cpl.  692,  trp.  1,562;  a.  1 5",  12  40mm., 

10  20mm.;  cl.  Haskell;  T.  VC2-S-AP5) 

Rutland  (APA-192)  was  laid  down  on  4 May  1944 
by  Kaiser  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Vancouver,  Wash.; 
launched  on  10  August  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Karl  V. 
Kilgore;  acquired  on  a loan-charter  basis  from  the 
Maritime  Commission  and  commissioned  on  29  Septem- 
ber 1944,  Comdr.  Francis  K.  O’Brien  in  command. 

Reporting  to  Commander-in-Chief,  Pacific,  on  9 Octo- 
ber 1944,  Rutland  underwent  shakedown  along  the  Pa- 
cific coast  and  departed  Oakland,  Calif.,  for  Pearl  Har- 
bor on  30  November  1944.  Arriving  on  6 December, 
flagship  Rutland,  and  other  ships  of  Transport  Division 
47  loaded  the  5th  Marine  Division  at  Hilo,  Hawaii,  and 
conducted  training  exercises  for  the  crew  and  troops  in 
and  around  the  islands. 

The  division  departed  Pearl  Harbor  on  27  January 
1945  for  Eniwetok  Atoll,  Marshall  Islands,  arriving  on  5 
February,  and  then  proceeded  on  to  Saipan  and  Tinian 
Islands.  On  16  February,  Squadron  16,  of  which  Divi- 
sion 47  was  a part,  sailed  for  the  invasion  of  Iwo  Jima. 

On  the  morning  of  D-day,  19  February  1945,  Rut- 
land participated  in  the  assault  on  that  strongly-forti- 
fied island.  Her  landing  craft  operated  on  Red  Beaches 
1 and  2,  with  her  beach  party  in  charge  of  Red  Beach 
2.  For  eight  days,  she  unloaded  troops  and  cargo  and 
handled  casualties.  Although  11  of  her  boats  were  lost 
and  several  of  her  beach  party  personnel  were 
wounded,  not  one  man  was  killed. 

Leaving  Iwo  Jima  on  27  February,  Rutland  arrived 
at  Saipan  on  2 March,  went  on  to  Guam,  where  her 
Marine  casualties  were  unloaded,  and  next  got  under- 
way to  pick  up  replacement  boats  at  Tulagi,  Solomon 
Islands,  where  she  arrived  on  12  March.  She  proceeded 
on  to  Espiritu  Santo  and  loaded  part  of  the  27th 
Division,  10t,h  Army,  to  act  as  a floating  reserve  in  the 
invasion  of  Okinawa. 

Transport  Division  47  proceeded  to  Kerama  Retto, 
and  Rutland  entered  Kerama  Kaikyo  on  the  morning 
of  9 April  only  to  get  underway  that  evening  while 
enemy  planes  attacked  ships  in  the  vicinity.  At  dawn 
on  10  April,  she  arrived  in  the  inner  transport  area  off 
Tsugen  Jima,  a small  enemy  occupied  island  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Okinawa,  where  Rutlatid’s  boats  landed 
troops  from  Highlands  (APA-119).  Soon  after  noon, 
the  ships  shifted  berth  to  Nakagusuku  Wan,  a large 
bay  on  Okinawa  proper,  and  remained  there  until  Tsu- 
gen Jima  had  been  secured  two  days  later.  During  the 
operations  at  Tsugen  Jima,  the  ship’s  landing  craft 
were  subjected  to  considerable  mortar,  cannister,  and 
rifle  fire  from  the  island,  and  though  hardly  a boat 
escaped  unscathed,  no  serious  damage  resulted  and  no 
men  were  wounded. 

From  Tsugen  Jima,  the  ships  sailed  to  the  Hagushi 
beaches  on  the  western  shores  of  Okinawa,  which  had 
been  secured  on  D-day,  1 April,  and  proceeded  with 
unloading  operations.  This  phase  continued  until  the 
16th,  while  the  transport  area  experienced  numerous 
enemy  air  attacks.  Rutland  assisted  in  shooting  down 
four  enemy  planes. 

From  Okinawa,  Rutland  went  to  Saipan  for  boats  to 
replace  those  transferred  to  the  boat  pool  at  Okinawa, 
then  underwent  overhaul  and  reconditioning  at  Ulithi 
and  Subic  Bay.  From  26  June  until  22  August,  she 
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prepared  for  the  invasion  of  the  Japanese  home  islands 
with  exercises  at  Leyte  and  Ilaiho.  With  the  Japanese 
acceptance  of  surrender  terms,  these  training  exercises 
were  canceled. 

Among  the  first  transports  to  arrive  off  Honshu, 
Rutland  put  into  Tokyo  Bay  on  2 September,  disem- 
barked troops  of  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  at  Yoko- 
hama, and  got  underway  again  on  the  4th  to  return 
to  the  Philippines.  Arriving  at  Leyte  a week  later,  she 
embarked  elements  of  the  41st  Infantry  Division,  10th 
Corps,  U.S.  Army,  and  troop  cargo  at  Zamboanga,  Min- 
danao, Philippine  Islands,  on  16  September,  and  carried 
them  to  Hiro  Wan,  Honshu,  Japan,  which  she  reached  on 
6 October  via  Leyte  and  Okinawa.  On  14  October,  she 
embarked  almost  1,900  Navy  passengers  at  Okinawa 
for  passage  to  the  United  States,  arriving  at  Seattle  on  1 
November.  She  made  one  last  run  to  Okinawa  and  back 
before  being  assigned  to  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  on  29 
December  1945. 

Navy-owned  as  of  14  January  1946,  Rutland  was 
placed  out  of  commission,  in  reserve,  on  26  February  1947 
and  berthed  at  Norfolk  where  she  remained  until 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  and  transferred  to  the 
Maritime  Commission  on  1 October  1958. 

Rutland  earned  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Rutoma 

Rutoma  retained  her  second  mercantile  name  in  United 
States  Navy  service. 

(SP-78 : t.  29;  1.  68';  b.  12';  dr.  3'6";  dph.  5'9";  s.  12 
k.;  cpl.  9;  a.  1 1-pdr.,  2 mg.) 

Rutoma  was  built  during  1910  by  Seabury  Co.,  Mor- 
ris Heights,  N.Y.,  as  the  wooden  private  boat  Man- 
chonac;  acquired  on  18  April  1917  for  United  States 
Navy  service  as  a patrol  boat  under  her  second  name 
Rutoma  from  her  owner,  Graham  T.  Thompson  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.;  and  commissioned  on  26  April  1917,  Ens. 
George  D.  Atwood,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Rutoma  patrolled  in  the  3d  Naval  District  during 
1917  and  1918,  operating  in  Long  Island  Sound  and 
eastward  to  New  Haven,  Conn.  Transferred  to  New 
York  at  war’s  end,  Rutoma  was  rammed  and  sunk  on  21 
February  1918  by  the  tug  S.S.  John  L.  Lewis  off  Pier 
No.  6 in  the  East  River,  N.Y.  The  patrol  boat  was 
raised  the  following  day  by  salvage  crews  from  the 
salvage  vessel  Resolute.  Rutoma  was  subsequently  sold 
on  16  September  1919  to  Reinhard  Hall  of  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  remaining  on  mercantile  registers  into  the  1930’s. 


Ryer 

An  island  off  the  coast  of  California. 

(AG-138:  dp.  935  (f.)  ; 1.  177';  b.  32';  dr.  10';  s.  13  k.; 
cpl.  26;  a.  2 .50  cal.  mg.;  cl.  AG-130) 

Ryer  (AG-138),  built  in  1944  for  commercial  use  by 
the  Sturgeon  Bay  Ship  Building  & Dry  Docking  Co.  of 
Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.,  was  accepted  by  the  Army  and 
designated  FS-361  on  28  February  1944,  taken  over  by 
the  Navy  22  February  1947;  named  Ryer  and  desig- 
nated AG— 138  on  3 April  1947;  and  commissioned  on  8 
June  1947. 

Redesignated  AKL-9  on  31  March  1949,  Ryer  was 
used  by  the  Navy  until  the  summer  of  1950  on  logistic 
support  and  surveillance  missions  in  the  Marianas, 
Caroline,  Bonin,  and  Marshall  Islands.  During  the  Ko- 
rean Conflict,  she  carried  ammunition  between  Sasebo 
and  various  Korean  ports,  including  Pusan  and  Inchon, 
from  September  1950  to  September  1951.  From  Korean 
duty,  the  ship  returned  to  logistic  support  and  surveil- 
lance duties  in  Micronesia,  with  her  home  port  at 


Guam.  She  continued  this  service  until  returning  to  the 
United  States  for  decommissioning 

Ryer  was  placed  in  commission,  in  reserve,  on  18  June 
1955  and  out  of  commission,  in  reserve,  at  Astoria, 
Oreg.,  on  4 August  1955.  At  Astoria  until  struck  from  the 
Navy  list  at  San  Diego  on  1 July  1961,  she  was  delivered 
to  her  purchaser,  Pacific  Tow-Boat  & Salvage  Co., 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  on  25  January  1962. 

Ryer  earned  six  battle  stars  for  service  in  the  Ko- 
rean Conflict. 


s 


S-l 

(SS-105:  dp.  854  (surf.),  1,062  (subm.)  ; 1.  219'3";  b. 

20 '8" ; dr.  15'11"  (mean);  s.  14.5  k.  (surf.),  11  k. 

(subm.) ; cpl.  38;  a.  4 21"  tt.,  1 4";  cl.  S-l) 

S-l  (SS-105)  was  laid  down  on  11  December  1917 
by  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.; 
launched  on  26  October  1918;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Emory  S.  Land;  and  commissioned  on  5 June  1920,  Lt. 
Comdr.  Thomas  G.  Berrien  in  command. 

S-l,  first  of  the  “S”  class  submarines,  was  a “Hol- 
land-type” which  was  subcontracted  to  the  Fore  River 
SB  Co.  by  the  Electric  Boat  Co.  The  Navy  had 
awarded  contracts  for  three  of  the  S-boats  under  the 
same  general  specifications  but  of  different  design 
types.  S-2  was  known  as  the  “Lake-type”  and  S-3  as 
the  “Government-type.” 

S-l  began  her  service  operations  in  July  1920  with  a 
cruise  to  Bermuda  attached  to  Submarine  Division  2 
(SubDiv  2),  with  subsequent  operations  out  of  New 
London,  cruising  the  New  England  coast  until  1923. 

On  2 January  1923,  she  shifted  to  SubDiv  Zero,  a 
division  created  for  experimental  work,  and  with  two 
groups  under  SubDiv  11,  joined  other  fleet  units,  and 
conducted  winter  maneuvers  in  the  Caribbean.  As  a 
single  ship  division,  SubDiv  Zero,  she  returned  to  New 
London  in  the  spring  to  continue  experimental  duty. 

As  a result  of  studies  conducted  by  the  Navy,  follow- 
ing World  War  I,  into  the  possibility  of  submarine- 
borne  observation  and  scouting  aircraft;  S-l  became 
the  experimental  platform  for  this  project,  late  in 
1923.  She  was  altered  by  having  a steel  capsule 
mounted  abaft  the  conning  tower;  a cylindrical  pod 
which  could  house  a small  collapsible  seaplane,  the 
Martin  MS-1.  After  surfacing,  this  plane  could  be 
rolled  out,  quickly  assembled,  and  launched  by  ballast- 
ing the  sub  until  the  deck  was  awash.  These  experi- 
ments were  carried  out  into  1926  using  the  Martin- 
built  plane,  constructed  of  wood  and  fabric,  and  the  all 
metal  Cox-Klein  versions,  XS-1  and  XS-2.  The  first 
full  cycle  of  surfacing,  assembly,  launching,  retrieving, 
disassembly,  and  submergence  took  place  on  28  July 
1926  on  the  Thames  River  at  New  London. 

Following  the  aircraft  experiments,  S-l  served  as 
flagship  for  SubDiv  2 until  July  1927,  when  she  was 
transferred  to  SubDiv  4.  While  attached  to  this  divi- 
sion, she  made  operational  cruises  to  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone  in  1928,  1929,  and  1930,  during  the  spring 
months.  She  visited  ports  at  Cristobal  and  Coco  Solo, 
Canal  Zone;  Cartagena,  Colombia;  Kingston,  Jamaica; 
and  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  during  these  cruises,  and 
spent  the  remaining  months  of  those  years  operating 
along  the  New  England  coast,  out  of  New  London. 
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January  1931  found  her  at  Pearl  Harbor.  She  re- 
mained there  into  1937 ; first,  attached  to  SubDiv  7, 
SubRon  4,  then,  from  July  1932  to  July  1933,  attached 
to  Rotating  Reserve  SubDiv  14.  She  was  returned  to 
SubDiv  7 in  August  1933  and  remained  with  that 
division  until  departing  in  May  1937  for  Philadelphia. 
S-l  arrived  at  Philadelphia  on  22  July  and  commenced 
overhaul  for  deactivation.  She  wTas  decommissioned  on 
20  October. 

On  16  October  1940,  S-l  was  recommissioned  at 
Philadelphia.  She  then  made  two  cruises  to  Bermuda, 
training  submariners,  and  returned  to  Philadelphia 
from  the  second  cruise  on  7 December  1941.  There  she 
prepared  for  transfer  to  the  United  Kingdom  under 
lend  lease.  She  was  decommissioned  and  turned  over  to 
the  British  on  20  April  1942.  Her  name  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  on  24  June  1942. 

S-l  served  the  Royal  Navy  as  HMS  P.  552.  Re- 
turned to  U.S.  custody  on  16  October  1944  at  Durban, 
Natal,  Union  of  South  Africa,  she  was  stripped  of 
vital  parts  and  machinery,  and  her  hull  was  sold  on  20 
July  1945.  She  was  scrapped  at  Durban  on  14  Septem- 
ber of  that  year. 

S-2 

(SS-106:  dp.  800  (surf.),  977  (subm.)  ; 1.  207';  b. 

19'7";  dr.  16'2";  s.  15  k.  (surf.),  11  k.  (subm.); 

cpl.  38;  a.  4 21"  tt.,  1 4";  cl.  S-2) 

S-2  (SS-106)  was  laid  down  on  30  July  1917  by  the 
Lake  Torpedo  Boat  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  launched  on 
15  February  1919;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Philip  B.  Brill; 
and  commissioned  on  25  May  1920,  Lt.  Comdr.  William 
M.  Quigley  in  command. 

S-2,  second  of  the  “S”  class  submarines,  was  a 
“Lake-type”,  one  of  three  S-boats  of  the  same  general 
specifications  but  of  different  design  types  for  perform- 
ance comparison,  which  were  contracted  to  separate 
companies  by  the  Navy.  S-l  was  known  as  the  “Hol- 
land-type” and  S-3  as  the  “Government-type”. 

After  trials  and  outfitting,  S-2  rendezvoused,  off 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  on  22  July  1921,  with  other  S-boats 
of  her  division,  SubDiv  18  and  another  division, 
SubDiv  12,  for  what  was,  at  that  time,  the  longest 
cruise  on  record  for  American  submarines.  They  sailed 
via  the  Panama  Canal  to  Pearl  Harbor  and  then  on  to 
Cavite,  Luzon,  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Submarines 
which  had  previously  served  in  the  Asiatic  Fleet  had 
been  carried  over,  tied  to  the  decks  of  colliers. 

The  two  divisions  operated  from  the  Cavite  Naval 
Station  during  the  three  years  following  their  arrival 
on  the  1st  of  December  1921.  They  frequently  visited 
Chinese  ports  at  Shanghai,  Chefoo,  Chinwangtao, 
Tsingtao,  Amoy,  and  Woosung  during  this  period.  On 
29  October  1924,  Far  East  duty  was  terminated  for  the 
divisions  and  they  departed  for  the  west  coast  of  the 
U.S.  S-2,  however,  remained  behind.  On  5 November, 
her  status  was  reduced  to  in  commission,  in  reserve. 
Retaining  a partial  crew  for  maintenence  and  readi- 
ness, she  remained  in  reserve  until  5 May  1928  when 
she  again  was  commissioned  in  full. 

S-2  spent  the  rest  of  May,  June,  and  July  in  China; 
then  resumed  operations  in  the  Philippines  which  she 
continued  until  ordered  to  return  to  Philadelphia  for 
inactivation.  She  departed  Manila  on  27  April  1929  and 
sailed  via  Guam,  Pearl  Harbor,  California,  and  the 
Panama  Canal  to  the  Naval  Shipyard  at  Philadelphia. 
Arriving  on  5 August,  S-2  was  decommissioned  there 
on  25  November.  After  being  stripped,  she  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  in  1931  and  sold  on  14  September 
of  that  year. 


S-3 

(SS-107:  dp.  876  (surf.),  1,092  (subm.);  1.  231';  b. 

21'10";  dr.  13'1";  s.  15  k.  (surf.),  11  k.  (subm.); 

cpl.  38;  a.  4 21"  tt.,  1 4";  cl.  S-3 ) 

S-3  (SS-107)  was  laid  down  on  29  August  1917  by 
the  Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Navy  Yard;  launched  on  21 
December  1918;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  William  L.  Hill; 
and  commissioned  on  30  January  1919,  Comdr.  John  W. 
Lewis  in  command. 

S-3  was  the  third  of  the  three  original  S-boats  built 
by  different  contractors  for  performance  comparison. 
Though  the  contracts  specified  the  same  general  per- 
formance criteria  for  each,  the  builders  followed  their 
individual  designs.  S-l  was  known  as  the  “Holland- 
type,”  S-2  as  the  “Lake-type,”  and  S-3  as  the  “Gov- 
ernment-type.” 

Following  outfitting  and  trials,  S-3  began  her  career 
with  training  operations  along  the  New  England  coast, 
operating  out  of  Portsmouth  and  New  London.  In  1920, 
she  twice  visited  Havana,  Cuba;  first  in  January,  and 
again  in  December. 

In  July  of  1921,  she  was  attached  to  SubDiv  12 
which,  along  with  SubDiv  18,  was  to  rendezvous  off 
Portsmouth  for  the  longest  voyage  on  record,  at  that 
time,  for  American  submarines.  The  two  divisions  were 
assigned  to  the  Asiatic  Fleet  as  SubFlot  3 at  the 
Cavite  Naval  Station  in  the  Philippines.  They  sailed 
via  the  Panama  Canal  to  Pearl  Harbor  where  S-3  was 
detached  and  reassigned  to  operate  on  the  west  coast 
from  Mare  Island,  Calif.  The  two  divisions  continued 
on  and  successfully  completed  the  voyage,  arriving  at 
Cavite  on  1 December. 

S-3  departed  Pearl  Harbor  on  9 November  and 
sailed  to  the  west  coast  where  she  operated  until  mid- 
July  1923.  On  17  July,  she  took  departure  from  San 
Francisco  Bay  to  retransit  the  Panama  Canal  en  route 
to  New  London. 

Reaching  New  London  on  the  5th  of  September,  she 
was  attached  to  SubDiv  2,  Atlantic  Fleet,  and  assigned 
experimental  duty  at  the  Submarine  School  at  New 
London,  assuming  the  duties  of  S-l,  flagship  of 
SubDiv  2,  which  was  conducting  special  experiments 
with  aircraft.  During  the  remainder  of  1923  and  the 
years  following,  into  1927,  she  ranged  the  east  coast 
conducting  training  operations  and  evaluating  new 
techniques  in  submarine  development. 

In  July  of  1927,  S-3  and  S-l  formed  SubDiv  4 and 
began  a schedule  which  included  operational  cruises  to 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone  in  the  spring  months  of  1928, 
1929,  and  1930.  The  remaining  months  of  those  years 
were  spent  in  operations  along  the  New  England  coast. 

Early  in  1931,  S-3  was  ordered  to  Philadelphia  for 
inactivation.  She  was  decommissioned  there  on  24 
March  and  laid  up.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list 
on  25  January  1937  and  subsequently  scrapped. 


SS-108  was  never  built.  Construction  of  this  subma- 
rine was  to  have  incorporated  the  “Neff”  propulsion 
system.  This  system  was  designed  to  eliminate  the 
motors  and  storage  batteries  normally  used  in  subsur- 
face propulsion,  using  in  their  place  the  surface  die- 
sels. Compressed  air,  stored  on  board,  was  to  have 
supported  the  combustion  cycle  of  the  diesels,  while  a 
collector  device  was  to  dispose  of  the  exhaust  gases. 
Proponents  of  this  system  sought  to  increase  sub- 
merged range  and  speed.  However,  design  limitations 
such  as  weight  and  space  requirements  for  the  com- 
pressed air  handling  equipment,  dangers  in  handling 
the  toxic  exhaust,  and  noise  caused  plans  for  SS-108  to 
be  cancelled. 
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S-4 

(SS-109:  dp.  876  (surf.),  1,092  (subm.)  ; 1.  231';  b. 

21 '10" ; s.  15  k.  (surf.),  11  k.  (subm.);  cpl.  42;  a. 

4 21"  tt.,  1 4";  cl.  S-3) 

S-4  (SS-109)  was  laid  down  on  4 December  1917  by 
the  Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Navy  Yard;  launched  on  27 
August  1919;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Herbert  S.  Howard; 
and  commissioned  on  19  November  1919,  Lt.  Comdr. 
Percy  K.  Robottom  in  command. 

Following  acceptance  trials  and  a visit  to  Havana, 
Cuba,  from  14  to  19  January  1920,  and  subsequent 
operations  along  the  Gulf  and  New  England  coasts, 
S-4  departed  New  London  on  18  November  1920  to  ren- 
dezvous with  her  assigned  division,  SubDiv  12,  and 
SubDiv  18  off  New  Hampshire.  The  two  divisions  were 
about  to  embark  on  a historic  voyage  which,  at  that 
time,  was  to  be  the  longest  cruise  undertaken  by  Amer- 
ican submarines.  Assigned  to  Submarine  Flotilla  3 of 
the  Asiatic  Fleet  at  Cavite  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
they  sailed  via  the  Panama  Canal  and  Pearl  Harbor 
and  arrived  at  Cavite  on  1 December  1921. 

S-4  operated  out  of  the  Cavite  Naval  Station,  with 
occasional  visits  to  Chinese  ports,  until  late  in  1924, 
when  the  two  divisions  were  reassigned  to  the  west 
coast.  Departing  Cavite  on  29  October,  they  arrived  at 
Mare  Island,  Calif.,  on  30  December. 

Remaining  at  Mare  Island  in  1925,  she  operated 
along  the  west  coast  through  1926,  mainly  at  San 
Francisco,  San  Pedro,  and  San  Diego.  She  departed 
Mare  Island  on  10  February  1927  and  sailed  to  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone,  where  she  operated  through 
March  and  April,  then  proceeded  to  New  London,  ar- 
riving on  3 May.  For  the  remainder  of  the  year,  she 
operated  off  the  New  England  coast  until,  on  17  De- 
cember, while  surfacing  from  a submerged  run  over 
the  measured-mile  off  Provincetown,  Cape  Cod,  Mass., 
she  was  accidently  rammed  and  sunk  by  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  vessel  Paulding. 

The  only  thing  to  surface,  as  Paulding  stopped  and 
lowered  life  boats,  was  a small  amount  of  oil  and  air 
bubbles.  Rescue  and  salvage  operations  were  com- 
menced, only  to  be  thwarted  by  severe  weather  setting 
in.  Gallant  efforts  were  made  to  rescue  six  known 
survivors  trapped  in  the  forward  torpedo  room,  who 
had  exchanged  a series  of  signals  with  divers,  by 
tapping  on  the  hull.  However,  despite  the  efforts,  the 
men  were  lost.  S-4  was  finally  raised  on  17  March  1928 
and  towed  to  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  for  drydocking. 
She  was  decommissioned  on  the  19th. 

S-4  was  recommissioned  on  16  October,  after  re- 
pairs. She  served  at  Key  West,  Fla.,  early  in  1929  and 
1930,  and  in  the  northeast  during  the  remainder  of 
those  years.  In  1931,  she  operated  again  at  New  Lon- 
don until  departing  there  on  3 January  1932  for  Pearl 
Harbor.  Sailing  via  the  Panama  Canal,  she  arrived  at 
Pearl  Harbor  on  29  August.  On  7 April  1933,  S-4  was 
decommissioned  and  laid  up.  She  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  list  on  15  January  1936  and  destroyed  on  15  May 
by  sinking. 


S-5 

(SS-110 : dp.  876  (surf.),  1,092  (subm.);  1.  231';  b. 
2 1 ' 1 0 " ; dr.  1 3 ' 1 " ; s.  15  k.  (surf.),  11  k.  (subm.); 
cpl.  38;  a.  4 21"  tt.,  1 4";  cl.  S-3) 

S-5  (SS-110)  was  laid  down  on  4 December  1917  by 
the  Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Navy  Yard;  launched  on  10 
November  1919;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Glenn  S.  Burrell; 
and  commissioned  on  6 March  1920,  Lt.  Comdr.  Charles 
M.  Cooke,  Jr.,  in  command. 

Following  builder’s  trials,  outfitting,  and  crew  train- 
ing, S-5  departed  Boston  Navy  Yard  on  30  August 
1920  to  undergo  full-power  trials  off  the  Delaware 
Capes.  On  1 September,  she  commenced  a dive  for  a 
submerged  test  run.  Water  unexpectedly  entered  the 


submarine  through  the  main  air  induction  system, 
pouring  into  the  control  room,  engine  room,  torpedo 
room,  and  the  motor  room. 

Normal  procedure  was  to  leave  the  main  air  induc- 
tion valve  open  until  the  engines  had  a chance  to  come 
to  a full  stop,  this  operation  being  so  timed  as  to  occur 
just  prior  to  complete  submergence.  In  the  case  of  the 
S-5,  however,  the  man  responsible  for  operating  this 
valve  was  momentarily  distracted.  Noticing  the  mis- 
take, he  grabbed  the  valve  lever  and  jerked  hard, 
causing  the  valve  to  jam  open. 

After  considerable  difficulty,  the  system  valves  in 
the  other  compartments  were  closed,  but  all  efforts  to 
secure  the  torpedo  room  valve  met  with  failure.  The 
abandoned  torpedo  room  flooded,  making  the  boat  bow 
heavy.  An  additional  80  tons  of  water  in  the  motor 
room  bilges  caused  her  to  settle  on  the  bottom. 

It  was  now  impossible  to  eject  water  from  the  tor- 
pedo room.  An  attempt  was  then  made  to  pump  out  the 
motor  room,  but  a gasket  blew  out  and  there  were  no 
means  for  repair.  Lying  194  feet  on  the  bottom,  the 
crew  had  little  hope  of  being  found,  much  less  being 
rescued. 

Their  situation  now  called  for  some  original  think- 
ing. They  reasoned  that  sufficient  buoyancy  in  the 
after  section  could  tilt  the  sub  on  her  nose  and  extend 
the  stern  above  the  surface.  The  tilt  would  cause  the 
water  in  the  motor  room  to  drain  forward  and  increase 
buoyancy  further.  However,  there  was  great  risk  in- 
volved because  this  would  allow  salt  water  into  the 
battery  room,  which  would  generate  deadly  chlorine 
gas.  They  hoped  to  have  enough  time,  after  the  water 
had  entered,  to  close  the  watertight  door  before  the 
gas  could  reach  a dangerous  level. 

After  making  preparations,  air  was  applied  to  the 
after  ballast  and  fuel  tanks,  blowing  them  dry.  The 
stern  began  to  rise  and  then  shot  to  the  surface.  Men, 
floor  plates,  bilge  water,  and  other  loose  objects  fell 
through  the  length  of  the  submarine.  One  man  nearly 
drowned  in  the  battery  room,  but  was  fished  out  and 
the  compartment  door  was  sealed  against  the  gas. 

By  tapping  on  the  hull,  it  was  determined  that  the 
stern  extended  about  17  feet  above  the  water.  With 
inadequate  tools,  they  took  turns  trying  to  cut  a hole  in 
the  thick  hull.  After  36  hours,  they  had  only  succeeded 
in  making  a hole  three  inches  in  diameter. 

The  steamship  Alanthus,  however,  detected  the 
plight  of  the  submarine.  With  assistance  from  the 
steamship  General  Goethals,  a much  larger  hole  was 
cut,  and  the  entire  crew  was  rescued. 

Later,  the  battleship  Ohio  (BB-12)  secured  a towline 
to  the  stern  of  the  S-5  and  proceeded  to  tow  her  to 
more  shallow  water.  The  towline,  however,  parted  and 
the  loosed  sub  bobbed,  then  plunged  to  the  bottom.  No 
attempts  were  made  to  salvage  S-5,  and  she  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  in  1921. 


S-6 

(SS-111 : dp.  876  (surf.),  1,092  (subm.);  1.  231';  b. 

21 '10" ; dr.  13'1";  s.  15  k.  (surf.),  11  k.  (subm.); 

cpl.  38;  a.  4 21"  tt.,  1 4";  cl.  S-3) 

S-6  (SS-111)  was  laid  down  on  29  January  1918  by 
ihe  Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Navy  Yard;  launched  on  23 
December  1919;  sponsored  by  Miss  Eleanor  Westcott; 
and  commissioned  on  17  May  1920,  Lt.Comdr.  George 
B.  Junkin  in  command. 

Following  trials  and  outfitting,  S-6  departed  New 
London,  Conn.,  on  18  November  1920  to  join  other  “S” 
boats  of  Submarine  Divisions  12  and  18  for  what  was 
to  be,  at  that  time,  the  longest  cruise  for  American 
submarines  on  record.  The  trip,  begun  with  a rendez- 
vous off  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  took  them  through  the 
Panama  Canal  to  Pearl  Harbor  and  then  to  Cavite, 
Luzon,  Philippine  Islands.  Other  submarines  had  oper- 
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ated  out  of  Cavite  prior  to  this  but  had  been  trans- 
ported there  on  the  decks  of  colliers. 

The  two  submarine  divisions  operated  from  Cavite 
over  the  next  three  years,  from  the  date  of  their 
arrival  on  1 December  1921  until  29  October  1924. 
During  that  time,  they  frequently  visited  Chinese  ports 
at  Shanghai,  Chefoo,  Chinwangtao,  Tsingtao,  Amoy, 
and  Woosung. 

On  30  December  1924,  S-6  and  her  division  (SubDiv 
12)  arrived  at  Mare  Island,  Calif.  They  operated  along 
the  west  coast  until  15  February  1927 ; in  the  Panama 
Canal  area  during  March  and  April;  then  returned  to 
New  London  on  3 May  to  operate  along  the  New 
England  coast.  On  17  December,  S-4,  a unit  of  SubDiv 
12,  sank  after  colliding  with  the  Coast  Guard  cutter 
Paulding,  off  Provincetown,  Mass.  S-6  then  served  as  a 
training  model  to  familiarize  divers  preparing  to  raise 
the  sunken  sub.  S-A  was  raised  on  17  March  1928  and 
S-6  resumed  normal  operations  with  her  division.  She 
conducted  winter  maneuvers  in  the  Panama  Canal  area 
in  1929  and  1930,  but  primarily  operated  out  of  New 
London  until  decommissioned  on  10  April  1931,  at 
Philadelphia. 

S-6  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  25  January 
1937. 


S-7 

(SS-112:  dp.  876  (surf.),  1,092  (subm.) ; 1.  231';  b. 

21'10" ; dr.  13'1";  s.  15  k.  (surf.),  11  k.  (subm.); 

cpl.  38;  a.  4 21"  tt.,  1 4";  cl.  S-3) 

S-7  (SS-112)  was  laid  down  on  29  January  1918  by 
the  Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Navy  Yard;  launched  on  5 
February  1920;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Wyman; 
and  commisioned  on  1 July  1920,  Lt.  Comdr.  Sherwood 
Picking  in  command. 

S-7  sailed  from  New  London,  Conn.,  on  18  November 
1920  to  rendezvous  with  S-boats  of  SubDiv  18  and  her 
own  division,  SubDiv  12,  off  New  Hampshire.  They 
proceeded  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  Hawaii,  arriving  at 
Pearl  Harbor  on  15  April  1921.  Departing  Pearl  Har- 
bor on  3 November,  they  reached  Cavite,  Luzon,  Philip- 
pine Islands,  on  1 December.  This  was  the  longest 
cruise  on  record,  at  that  time,  for  American  subma- 
rines. 

S-7  remained  in  the  Philippines  over  the  next  3 
years  except  for  annual  spring  visits  to  Shanghai, 
Chefoo,  Chinwangtao,  Amoy,  Tsingtao,  and  Woosung, 
China.  She  finally  departed  Cavite  on  29  October  1924 
for  Mare  Island,  Calif.,  arriving  there  on  30  December. 

S-7  remained  at  Mare  Island  through  1925  and 
operated  along  the  west  coast  in  1926,  mainly  at  San 
Francisco,  San  Pedro,  and  San  Diego.  Sailing  from 
San  Francisco  on  17  February  1927,  she  operated  in 
the  Panama  Canal  area  from  March  into  April,  arrived 
at  New  London  on  3 May,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the 
year  operating  along  the  New  England  coast.  S-7 
served  in  the  Panama  Canal  area  from  February  into 
April  1928,  from  January  into  April  1929,  and  from 
January  into  March  1930,  with  the  remainder  of  those 
years  in  the  northeast. 

Departing  New  London  on  22  October  1930,  S-7  was 
decommissioned  at  Philadelphia  on  3 April  1931,  and 
was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  25  January  1937. 

S—8 

(SS-113:  dp.  876  (surf.),  1,092  (subm.);  1.  231';  b. 

21'10";  dr.  13'1";  s.  15  k.  (surf.),  11  k.  (subm.); 

cpl.  38;  a.  4 21"  tt.,  1 4";  cl.  S-3) 

S-8  (SS-113)  was  laid  down  on  9 November  1918  by 
the  Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Navy  Yard;  launched  on  21 
April  1920;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Roy  W.  Ryden;  and 
commissioned  on  1 October  1920,  Lt.  Comdr.  Eric  F. 
Zemke  in  command. 


S-8  sailed  from  Newport,  R.  I.,  on  7 December  1920 
and  was  attached  to  SubDiv  12.  After  her  division  had 
rendezvoused  with  SubDiv  18,  off  New  Hampshire, 
they  proceeded  via  the  Panama  Canal  and  California  to 
Hawaii,  arriving  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  15  April  1921. 
Departing  Pearl  Harbor  on  3 November,  they  arrived 
at  Cavite,  Luzon,  in  the  Philippines  on  1 December. 
This  voyage  set  a record  for  American  submarines,  at 
that  time,  as  the  longest  cruise  ever  undertaken.  Other 
submarines,  which  had  operated  on  the  Asiatic  station 
prior  to  this,  were  transported  overseas  on  the  decks  of 
colliers. 

The  two  divisions,  which  comprised  SubFlot  3,  oper- 
ated out  of  Cavite  during  the  next  three  years,  with 
annual  visits  to  ports  in  China.  They  finally  departed 
Cavite  on  29  October  1924,  and  arrived  at  Mare  Island, 
Calif.,  on  30  December. 

S-8  remained  at  Mare  Island  through  1925,  operated 
along  the  west  coast  during  1926,  and  sailed  on  10 
February  1927  for  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  She  oper- 
ated at  Coco  Solo  from  March  into  April,  and  then 
sailed  for  New  London,  arriving  on  3 May. 

S-8  spent  the  next  three  years  operating  along  the 
New  England  coast,  out  of  New  London,  with  the 
exception  of  training  cruises  to  the  Panama  Canal  area 
during  February  to  April  1928,  January  into  April 

1929,  and  January  into  March  1930- 

Departing  New  London  on  22  October  1930,  S-8 
sailed  to  Philadelphia  where  she  was  decommissioned 
on  11  April  1931.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list 
on  25  January  1937. 

S-9 

(SS-114:  dp.  876  (surf.),  1,092  (subm.);  1.  231';  b. 

21’10";  dr.  13'1";  s.  15  k.  (surf.),  11  k.  (subm.); 

cpl.  38;  a.  4 21"  tt.,  1 4";  cl.  S-3 ) 

S-9  (SS-114)  was  laid  down  on  20  January  1919  by 
the  Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Navy  Yard;  launched  on  17 
June  1920;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  James  E.  Palmer;  and 
commissioned  on  21  February  1921,  Lt.  Comdr.  Thomas 
Shine  in  command. 

Following  duty  off  the  northeast  coast,  S-9  sailed 
from  New  London,  Conn.,  on  31  May  1921,  and  pro- 
ceeded via  the  Panama  Canal,  California,  and  Pearl 
Harbor  to  the  Philippines,  arriving  at  Cavite,  Luzon,  on 
6 December.  There  she  joined  SubDiv  12,  whose  S- 
boats,  along  with  those  of  SubDiv  18,  had  arrived  on 
the  1st.  In  1922,  she  sailed  from  Cavite  on  11  October, 
visited  Hong  Kong  from  the  14th  to  the  28th,  and 
returned  to  Cavite  on  the  31st.  Again,  in  1923,  she 
departed  from  Cavite  on  30  April,  and  visited  Shang- 
hai, Chefoo,  and  Chinwangtao,  China,  before  returning 
via  Woosung  and  Amoy  to  Cavite  on  11  September.  In 
1924,  she  sailed  from  Manila  Bay  on  23  June,  and 
again  visited  ports  in  China  before  returning  to 
Olongapo  on  23  September.  Departing  from  Cavite  on 
29  October,  she  arrived  at  Mare  Island,  Calif.,  on  30 
December.  Remaining  at  Mare  Island  in  1925,  she 
operated  along  the  west  coast  in  1926,  mainly  at  San 
Francisco,  San  Pedro,  and  San  Diego.  Departing  Mare 
Island  on  11  February  1927,  she  operated  in  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  area  from  March  into  April,  arrived  at 
New  London  on  3 May,  and  spent  the  remainder  of 
1927  along  the  northeast  coast.  S-9  served  in  the 
Panama  Canal  area  from  February  into  April  1928, 
from  January  into  March  1929,  and  from  January  into 
March  1930.  Departing  New  London  on  22  October 

1930,  S-9  was  decommissioned  on  15  April  1931  at 
Philadelphia.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  25 
January  1937. 

S-10 

(SS-115:  dp.  876  (surf.),  1,092  (subm.);  1.  231’;  b. 

21'10";  dr.  13'1";  s.  15  k.  (surf.),  11  k.  (subm.); 

cpl.  38;  a.  5 21"  tt.,  1 4";  cl.  S-3 ) 
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S-10  (SS-115)  was  laid  down  on  11  September  1919 
by  the  Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Navy  Yard;  launched  on  1 
December  1920;  sponsored  by  Miss  Marian  K.  Payne; 
and  commissioned  on  21  September  1922,  Lt.  Comdr. 
Carroll  Q.  Wright,  Jr.,  in  command. 

Following  duty  off  the  northeast  coast,  S-10  visited 
the  Panama  Canal  area,  St.  Thomas,  and  Trinidad 
during  early  1924  and  completed  that  year  along  the 
northeast  coast.  Sailing  from  Boston  on  19  February 

1925,  S-10  voyaged  via  the  Panama  Canal  and  Califor- 
nia to  Hawaii,  arriving  on  27  April.  She  returned  to 
New  London  on  12  July  and  completed  that  year  in 
New  England  waters.  In  addition  to  duty  out  of  New 
London  from  1926  through  1928,  S-10  operated  in  the 
Panama  Canal  area  from  February  through  April 

1926,  visited  Guantanamo  Bay  and  Kingston  in  March 

1927,  and  served  again  at  the  Panama  Canal  from 
February  into  March  1928.  From  1929  into  1936,  S-10 
served  almost  exclusively  in  the  Panama  Canal  area, 
although  she  visited  Memphis,  Tenn.,  from  11  to  15 
May  1933,  and  was  in  reserve,  with  a partial  crew,  at 
Coco  Solo  from  1 July  to  27  November  that  year. 

Departing  Coco  Solo  on  30  March  1936,  S-10  was 
decommissioned  on  17  July  that  year  at  Philadelphia 
and  struck  from  the  Navy  list.  She  was  sold  on  13 
November  for  scrapping. 


S-ll 

(SS-116:  dp.  876  (surf.),  1,092  (subm.) ; 1.  231';  b. 

21'10";  dr.  13'1";  s.  15  k.  (surf.),  11  k.  (subm.); 

cpl.  42;  a.  5 21"  tt.,  1 4";  cl.  S-3) 

S-ll  (SS-116)  was  laid  down  on  2 December  1919 
by  the  Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Navy  Yard;  launched  on  7 
February  1921 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Anna  Eleanor 
Roosevelt;  and  commissioned  on  11  January  1923,  Lt. 
Wilder  D.  Baker  in  command. 

Supplementing  duties  along  the  northeast  coast,  S- 
11  visited  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  in  1923,  and  St. 
Thomas,  Trinidad,  and  Coco  Solo  in  1924.  Sailing  from 
New  London,  Conn.,  on  29  September,  via  the  Panama 
Canal  and  California,  she  visited  Hawaii  from  27  April 
to  25  May  1925,  before  returning  to  New  London  on  12 
July.  S-ll  operated  in  the  Panama  Canal  area  from 
January  through  April  1926,  visited  Kingston,  Ja- 
maica, from  20  to  28  March  1927,  and  served  again  in 
the  Panama  Canal  area  from  February  into  April 

1928.  From  1929  into  1936,  S-ll  operated  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  Panama  Canal  area,  but  visited  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  from  15  May  to  5 June  1933.  Departing  Coco 
Solo  on  13  June  1936,  S-ll  arrived  at  Philadelphia  on 
the  22nd,  and  was  decommissioned  there  on  30  Septem- 
ber. 

S-ll  was  recommissioned  on  6 September  1940  at 
Philadelphia.  After  voyages  from  New  London  to  Phil- 
adelphia, Bermuda,  and  St.  Thomas  in  1941,  S-ll 
arrived  at  the  submarine  base,  Coco  Solo,  Panama 
Canal  Zone,  on  5 October  that  year.  S-ll  served  in  the 
Panama  Canal  area  from  then  into  June  1943,  and 
next  at  Trinidad  into  February  1944.  Following  over- 
haul in  the  Panama  Canal  area,  S-ll  sailed  in  July  via 
Aruba  to  Trinidad,  where  she  operated  into  October. 
Arriving  at  Guantanamo  Bay  on  the  26th  of  that 
month,  she  served  there  into  January  1945.  After  a 
voyage  to  the  Panama  Canal  area,  she  sailed  from 
there  on  8 February,  arrived  at  New  London  on  the 
24th,  and  at  Philadelphia  on  28  March.  S-ll  was  de- 
commissioned, on  2 May  of  that  year,  at  Philadelphia 
and  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list.  She  was  sold  on 
28  October  1945  to  Rosoff  Bros.,  New  York  City.  Re- 
sold to  Northern  Metals  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  an 
unspecified  date,  she  was  scrapped. 


S—12 

(SS-117 : dp.  876  (surf.),  1,092  (subm.);  1.  231';  b. 

21'10";  dr.  13'1";  s.  15  k.  (surf.),  11  k.  (subm.); 

cpl.  42;  a.  5 21"  tt.,  1 4";  cl.  S-3) 

S-12  (SS-117)  was  laid  down  on  8 January  1920  by 
the  Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Navy  Yard;  launched  on  4 
August  1921;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Gordon  Woodbury; 
and  commissioned  on  30  April  1923,  Lt.  Francis  S.  Low 
in  command. 

Following  duty  along  the  northeast  coast  in  1923  and 
a visit  to  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  from  19  to  24  April 
1924,  S-12  resumed  duty  in  New  England  waters. 
Sailing  from  New  London,  Conn.,  on  15  November 
1924,  via  the  Panama  Canal  and  California,  she  visited 
Hawaii  from  24  April  to  25  May  1925,  before  return- 
ing to  New  London  on  12  July.  In  addition  to  service 
in  the  northeast  through  1928,  S-12  operated  in  the 
Panama  Canal  area  from  January  through  April  1926; 
visited  Kingston,  Jamaica,  from  20  to  28  March  1927; 
and  served  again  in  the  Panama  Canal  area  from 
February  into  April  1928.  From  1929  into  1936,  S-12 
served  almost  exclusively  in  the  Panama  Canal  area, 
although  she  visited  Baltimore  from  15  May  to  5 June 
1933,  and  New  London  from  15  May  to  1 June  1935. 
Departing  Coco  Solo  on  13  June  1936,  S-12  decommis- 
sioned at  Philadelphia  on  30  September  1936. 

S-12  was  recommissioned  on  4 November  1940.  Fol- 
lowing voyages  to  Bermuda,  St.  Thomas,  and  Coco 
Solo,  S-12  operated  at  St.  Thomas  from  December 
1941  into  March  1942;  in  the  Panama  Canal  area  from 
April  into  June;  at  Guantanamo  from  June  into  De- 
cember; in  the  Panama  Canal  area  from  that  month 
into  May  1944;  at  Trinidad  from  May  into  July;  and 
at  Guantanamo  from  July  into  1945.  Departing  from 
Guantanamo  on  25  March,  S-12  was  decommissioned 
on  18  May  1945  at  Philadelphia,  and  was  struck  from 
the  Navy  list.  She  was  sold  on  28  October  that  year  to 
Rosoff  Bros.,  New  York  City.  Resold  to  Northern  Met- 
als Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  an  unspecified  date,  she 
was  scrapped. 

S—13 

(SS-118:  dp.  876  (surf.),  1,092  (subm.);  1.  231';  b. 

21'10";  dr.  13'1";  s.  15  k.  (surf.),  11  k.  (subm.); 

cpl.  42;  a.  5 21"  tt.,  1 4";  cl.  S-3) 

S—l 3 (SS-118)  was  laid  down  on  14  February  1920 
by  the  Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Navy  Yard;  launched  on  20 
October  1921;  sponsored  by  Miss  Mary  Howe;  and 
commissioned  on  14  July  1923,  Lt.  Wilder  D.  Baker  in 
command. 

Following  duty  along  the  northeast  coast  in  1923,  S- 
13  visited  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  St.  Thomas,  and 
Trinidad  from  January  into  April  1924.  Sailing  from 
New  London  on  24  November,  she  proceeded,  via  the 
Panama  Canal  and  California,  visited  Hawaii  from  27 
April  to  25  May  1925,  and  returned  to  New  London  on 
12  July.  In  addition  to  service  in  the  northeast  from 
then  through  1928,  S-13  operated  in  the  Panama  Canal 
area  from  February  through  April  1926;  visited 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  from  20  to  28  March  1927;  and 
served  again  in  the  Panama  Canal  area  from  February 
into  April  1928.  From  1929  into  1936,  S-13  operated 
almost  exclusively  in  the  Panama  Canal  area,  although 
she  visited  Baltimore  from  15  May  to  5 June  1933,  and 
New  London  from  15  May  to  1 June  1935.  Departing 
Coco  Solo  on  13  June  1936,  S-13  was  decommissioned 
on  30  September  that  year  at  Philadelphia. 

S-13  was  recommissioned  on  28  October  1940.  Fol- 
lowing voyages  to  Bermuda,  S-13  operated  in  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  area  from  December  1941  into  June  1942; 
off  Guantanamo  from  June  into  August;  in  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  area  from  August  into  January  1944;  at 
Trinidad  from  February  into  May;  at  Guantanamo 
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from  May  through  July;  and  in  the  Panama  Canal 
area  through  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Departing 
Coco  Solo  on  3 January  1945,  S-13  proceeded  to  Phila- 
delphia for  inactivation.  She  was  decommissioned  on  10 
April  1945,  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  19  May  and 
sold  on  28  October  of  that  year  to  Rosoff  Bros.,  New 
York  City.  Resold  to  Northern  Metals  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  on  an  unspecified  date,  she  was  scrapped. 

S—14 

(SS-119:  dp.  876  (surf.),  1,092  (subm.)  ; 1.  231';  b. 

21'10";  dr.  13'1";  s.  15  k.  (surf.),  11  k.  (subm.); 

cpl.  38;  a.  4 21"  tt.,  1 4";  cl.  S-3) 

S-14  (SS-119)  was  laid  down  on  7 December  1917 
by  Lake  Torpedo  Boat  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. ; launched 
on  22  October  1919;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  George  T. 
Parker;  and  commissioned  on  11  February  1921,  Lt. 
Comdr.  Charles  A.  Lockwood,  Jr.,  in  command. 

Attached  to  SubDiv  18,  S-14  sailed  from  New  Lon- 
don on  31  May  1921  en  route,  via  the  Panama  Canal, 
California,  Hawaii,  and  Guam,  to  Cavite,  Luzon,  in  the 
Philippine  Islands.  She  arrived  at  Cavite  on  1 Decem- 
ber and  commenced  operations  with  the  Asiatic  Fleet. 

In  1922,  she  sailed  from  Cavite  on  11  October,  visited 
Hong  Kong  from  the  14th  to  the  28th,  and  returned  to 
Cavite  on  1 November.  Sailing  from  Manila  on  15  May 
1923,  S-14  visited  Shanghai,  Chefoo,  and  Chinwangtao, 
before  returning  via  Woosung  and  Amoy  to  Cavite  on 
11  September.  In  the  summer  of  1924,  she  again  visited 
Chinese  ports  and  returned  on  the  23d  of  September. 
She  finally  departed  Cavite  on  29  October,  shifting 
operations  to  the  U.S.  west  coast.  She  reached  Mare 
Island,  Calif.,  on  30  December. 

Remaining  at  Mare  Island  in  1925  and  1926,  she 
operated  along  the  west  coast  through  1927.  From 
February  1928  into  1935,  S-14  served  in  the  Panama 
Canal  area,  although  she  visited  Baltimore  from  15 
May  to  5 June  1933,  and  was  in  reserve  at  Coco  Solo 
from  1 July  to  27  November  the  same  year.  Departing 
Coco  Solo  on  25  January  1935,  S-14  reported  to  the 
Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard  for  inactivation  and  was 
decommissioned  on  22  May. 

S-14  was  recommissioned  on  10  December  1940.  Fol- 
lowing duty  along  the  northeast  coast  and  a visit  to 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  she  operated  at  St.  Thomas, 
from  31  October  to  1 December  1941,  and  in  the 
Panama  Canal  area  later  that  month.  Next,  S-14  oper- 
ated at  St.  Thomas  from  January  into  March  1942;  in 
the  Panama  Canal  area  from  April  1942  into  August 
1943;  and  out  of  New  London  from  September  1943 
into  March  1945,  with  operations  at  Casco  Bay,  Maine. 

S-14  departed  New  London  on  27  April  1945  for 
Philadelphia,  where  she  decommissioned  on  18  May  and 
was  struck  from  the  Navy  list.  She  was  sold  on  16 
November  1945  to  North  American  Smelting  Corp., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  scrapped. 

S—15 

(SS-120 : dp.  876  (surf.),  1,092  (subm.);  1.  231';  b. 

21 '10" ; dr.  1 3 ' 1 " ; s.  15  k.  (surf.),  11  k.  (subm.); 

cpl.  38;  a.  4 21"  tt.,  1 4";  cl.  S-3) 

S—l 5 (SS-120)  was  laid  down  on  13  December  1917 
by  the  Lake  Torpedo  Boat  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.; 
launched  on  8 March  1920;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Simon 
Lake;  and  commissioned  on  15  January  1921,  Lt. 
Comdr.  David  R.  Lee  in  command. 

Attached  to  SubDiv  18,  S-15  departed  New  London 
on  31  May  1921,  and  sailed  via  the  Panama  Canal, 
California,  Hawaii,  and  Guam  to  the  Philippines.  She 
arrived  at  Cavite,  Luzon,  on  1 December.  In  1922,  she 
sailed  from  Cavite  on  11  October,  visited  Hong  Kong 
from  the  14th  to  the  28th,  and  returned  to  Cavite  on  1 
November.  Sailing  from  Manila  on  15  May  1923,  S-15 


visited  Shanghai,  Chefoo,  and  Chinwangtao  before  re- 
turning via  Woosung  and  Amoy  to  Cavite  on  11  Sep- 
tember. In  the  summer  of  1924,  she  again  visited  China 
and  returned  to  Olongapo  on  23  September. 

Departing  Cavite  on  29  October,  she  arrived  at  Mare 
Island,  Calif.,  on  30  December.  Remaining  at  Mare 
Island  in  1925  and  1926,  she  operated  along  the  west 
coast  through  1927.  From  February  1928  into  1935,  S- 
15  served  in  the  Panama  Canal  area,  although  she 
visited  Baltimore  from  15  May  to  5 June  1933.  She 
departed  Coco  Solo  on  11  January  1935  for  Philadel- 
phia, where  she  decommissioned  on  26  April. 

S-15  was  recommissioned  on  3 January  1941  at 
Philadelphia.  Following  voyages  to  Bermuda,  she  oper- 
ated at  St.  Thomas  from  31  October  to  9 December 
1941;  in  the  Panama  Canal  area  from  January  into 
December  1943;  at  Guantanamo  through  May  1944;  in 
the  Panama  Canal  area  from  June  through  September; 
at  Trinidad  for  the  rest  of  the  year;  and  at  Guantan- 
amo from  January  into  March  1945. 

S-15  departed  Guantanamo  on  23  March  1945  and 
reported  at  New  London  for  inactivation.  She  was 
decommissioned  on  11  June  1946  at  Philadelphia  and 
struck  from  the  Navy  list.  On  4 December  that  year, 
she  was  sold  for  scrapping  to  the  Potomac  Shipwreck- 
ing Co.,  Md. 

S—16 

(SS-121 : dp.  876  (surf.),  1,092  (subm.);  1.  231';  b. 

21 '10" ; dr.  13 ' 1" ; s.  15  k.  (surf.),  11  k.  (subm.); 

cpl.  38;  a.  4 21"  tt.,  1 4";  cl.  S-3) 

S—l 6 (SS-121)  was  laid  down  on  19  March  1918  by 
the  Lake  Torpedo  Boat  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.; 
launched  on  23  December  1919;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Archibald  W.  McNeil;  and  commissioned  on  17  Decem- 
ber 1920,  Lt.  Comdr.  Andrew  C.  Bennett  in  command. 

Departing  from  New  London,  Conn.,  on  31  May 
1921,  S-16  was  attached  to  SubDiv  18  and  proceeded 
via  the  Panama  Canal,  California,  Hawaii,  and  Guam 
to  the  Philippine  Islands.  She  arrived  at  Cavite,  Luzon, 
on  1 December. 

In  1922,  she  sailed  from  Cavite  on  11  October,  visited 
Hong  Kong  from  the  14th  to  the  28th,  and  returned  to 
Cavite  on  1 November.  Sailing  from  Manila  on  15  May 
1923,  S-16  visited  Shanghai,  Chefoo,  and  Chinwangtao 
before  returning,  via  Woosung  and  Amoy,  to  Cavite  on 
11  September.  In  the  summer  of  1924,  she  visited 
Shanghai,  Tsingtao,  Chefoo,  and  Chinwangtao,  return- 
ing to  Olongapo  on  23  September.  Departing  Cavite  on 
3 November,  she  arrived  at  Mare  Island,  Calif.,  on  30 
December. 

She  remained  at  Mare  Island  in  1925  and  1926,  and 
operated  along  the  California  coast  in  1927,  with  a 
visit  to  Hawaii  in  July  and  August.  From  February 
1928  into  1935,  S-16  served  in  the  Panama  Canal  area, 
although  she  visited  Baltimore  from  15  May  to  5 June 
1933.  Departing  Coco  Solo  on  25  January  1935,  S-16 
was  decommissioned  at  Philadelphia  on  22  May  of  that 
year. 

S-16  was  recommissioned  on  2 December  1940.  Fol- 
lowing voyages  to  Bermuda  and  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone,  she  operated  at  St.  Thomas  from  December  1941 
through  March  1942;  in  the  Panama  Canal  area  from 
April  into  August;  and  from  New  London  during 
September  and  into  June  1944,  with  operations  at 
Casco  Bay,  Maine. 

She  was  decommissioned  on  4 October  1944  and 
struck  from  the  Navy  list.  S-16  was  intentionally 
destroyed  by  sinking  on  3 April  1945,  off  Key  West, 
Fla. 

S—17 

( SS-122 : dp.  876  (surf.),  1,092  (subm.);  1.  231';  b. 

2 1 ' 1 0 " ; dr.  13'1";  s.  15  k.  (surf.),  11  k.  (subm.); 

cpl.  38;  a.  4 21"  tt.,  1 4";  cl.  S-3) 
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S-17  (SS-122)  was  laid  down  on  19  March  1918  by 
the  Lake  Torpedo  Boat  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. ; 
launched  on  22  May  1920;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Raymond 
G.  Thomas;  and  commissioned  on  1 March  1921,  Lt. 
Comdr.  Charles  S.  Alden  in  command. 

Departing  from  New  London,  Conn.,  on  31  May 
1921,  S-17  sailed  via  the  Panama  Canal,  California, 
Hawaii,  and  Guam  to  the  Philippines,  arriving  at  Cav- 
ite, Luzon,  on  1 December.  In  1922,  she  sailed  from 
Manila  Bay  on  11  October,  visited  Hong  Kong  from 
the  14th  to  the  28th,  and  returned  to  Cavite  on  1 
November.  Sailing  from  Manila  on  15  May  1923,  S-17 
visited  Shanghai,  Chefoo,  and  Chinwangtao,  before  re- 
turning via  Woosung  and  Amoy  to  Cavite  on  11  Sep- 
tember. In  the  summer  of  1924,  she  visited  Shanghai, 
Tsingtao,  Chefoo,  and  Chinwangtao,  before  returning 
via  Chefoo  and  Amoy  to  Olongapo,  Luzon,  on  23  Sep- 
tember. Departing  Cavite  on  29  October,  she  arrived  at 
Mare  Island,  Calif.,  on  31  December. 

Remaining  at  Mare  Island  in  1925  and  1926,  she 
operated  along  the  California  coast  in  1927,  mainly  at 
Mare  Island,  San  Diego,  and  San  Pedro.  From  Febru- 
ary 1928  into  December  1934,  S-17  served  in  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  area.  Departing  from  Coco  Solo  on  10 
December  1934,  S-17  was  decommissioned  on  29  March 
1935  at  Philadelphia. 

S-17  was  recommissioned  on  16  December  1940. 
After  voyages  to  Bermuda,  S-17  operated  in  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  area  from  December  1941  into  February 
1942;  at  St.  Thomas  in  March;  in  the  Panama  Canal 
area  from  April  into  August;  and  out  of  New  London 
from  September  that  year  into  July  1944.  Her  cruises 
from  New  London  often  included  operations  at  Casco 
Bay,  Maine.  Decommissioned  on  4 October  1944,  S-17 
was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  13  November  of  that 
year  and  was  intentionally  sunk  on  5 April  1945. 

S—18 

(SS-123:  dp.  854  (surf.),  1,062  (subm.)  ; 1.  219'3"; 

b.  20'8";  dr.  15 ' 1 1 " (mean);  s.  14.5  k.  (surf.),  11  k. 

(subm.)  ; cpl.  42;  a.  1 4",  4 21"  tt. ; cl.  S-l ) 

S—l 8 (SS-123)  was  laid  down  on  15  August  1918  by 
the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Quincy,  Mass.; 
launched  on  29  April  1920;  sponsored  by  Miss  Virginia 
Bell  Johnson;  and  commissioned  on  3 April  1924,  Lt. 
Elliot  M.  Senn  in  command. 

From  1924  through  1929,  S-l  8 operated  out  of  New 
London,  primarily  off  the  New  England  coast  but  with 
annual  deployments  to  the  Caribbean  for  winter  ma- 
neuvers and  fleet  problems.  Transferred  to  the  Pacific 
fleet  in  1930,  she  departed  New  London  on  24  May; 
operated  off  the  California  coast  into  the  fall;  and 
arrived  at  her  new  home  port,  Pearl  Harbor,  on  7 
December. 

For  the  next  11  years,  S-l  8 remained  based  at  Pearl 
Harbor.  In  September  1941,  she  returned  to  the  west 
coast;  and,  three  months  later,  after  the  United  States 
had  entered  World  War  II,  the  submarine  was  ordered 
to  the  Aleutians. 

A unit  of  Submarine  Division  (SubDiv)  41,  S-18 
moved  north  in  mid-January  1942.  Into  March,  she 
conducted  defensive  patrols  out  of  the  new  and  still 
incomplete  submarine  base  at  Dutch  Harbor.  In  mid- 
March,  she  got  underway  for  San  Diego;  underwent 
repairs  there  until  mid-May;  then  returned  to  the 
Aleutians. 

En  route,  on  the  29th,  the  S-boat  received  orders  to 
patrol  the  southern  approaches  to  Umnak  Pass  in 
anticipation  of  a Japanese  attack.  On  2 June,  she  took 
up  her  station.  The  next  day,  the  Japanese  sent  carrier 
planes  against  Dutch  Harbor  and  landed  troops  on 
Kiska  and  Attu.  The  war  in  the  Aleutians  had  begun. 

Orders  for  submerged  daylight  operations  in  combat 
areas  compelled  the  World-War-I-design  submarines  of 
the  north  Pacific  force  to  increase  their  submerged 


time  to  19  hours  a day.  Surfaced  recharging  time  was 
cut  to  the  brief  5 hours  of  the  northern  summer  night. 

Hampered  by  fog,  rain,  and  poor  radio  reception; 
and  lacking  radar,  fathometer,  and  deciphering  equip- 
ment; S-18  remained  on  patrol  through  the  10th.  The 
next  day,  she  returned  to  Dutch  Harbor.  On  the  13th, 
she  was  underway  again  to  patrol  west  and  north  of 
Attu,  then  north  of  Kiska.  The  weather,  as  on  earlier 
patrols,  was  consistently  bad.  Habitability  in  the  S-l 
class  boat  was  poor.  Material  defects  and  design  limi- 
tations in  speed  and  maneuverability  continued  to 
plague  her. 

On  the  29th,  she  sighted  an  enemy  submarine  but 
was  unable  to  close.  The  same  day,  she  returned  to 
Dutch  Harbor;  and,  as  at  the  conclusion  of  previous 
patrols,  her  commanding  officer  requested  up-to-date 
sound  and  radar  equipment. 

From  15  July  to  2 August,  the  S-boat  conducted 
another  patrol  in  the  Kiska  area;  and,  on  completion 
of  the  patrol,  she  was  ordered  to  San  Diego. 

In  October,  S-18  returned  to  the  Aleutians  and,  on 
the  22d,  she  cleared  Dutch  Harbor  for  her  next  patrol, 
again  in  the  Kiska  area.  On  3 November,  however,  she 
was  recalled  and  ordered  to  prepare  for  a longer,  more 
distant  patrol.  On  the  12th,  she  put  to  sea;  but,  on  the 
15th,  a crack  in  the  starboard  main  engine  housing 
forced  her  back  to  Dutch  Harbor. 

She  arrived  on  the  20th,  and  her  repairs  were  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  the  month.  On  the  30th,  S-18 
resumed  her  patrol,  moved  west,  and  operated  off 
Kiska,  Kiskinato,  Agattu,  and  Attu.  On  22  December, 
alter  16  days  in  her  patrol  area,  she  lost  her  starboard 
stern  plane;  and  depth  control  became  erratic.  On  the 
28th,  she  returned  to  Dutch  Harbor. 

Repairs  and  refit  took  S-18  into  the  new  year,  1943; 
and,  on  7 January,  she  got  underway  again.  During 
that  28  day  patrol,  her  last,  she  reconnoitered  Attu 
and  the  Semichi  Islands.  On  4 February,  she  was 
ordered  back  to  San  Diego,  for  overhaul  and  assign- 
ment to  training  duty. 

For  the  remainder  of  World  War  II,  S-18  remained 
in  the  San  Diego  area,  providing  training  services  for 
the  West  Coast  Sound  School.  In  late  September  1945, 
she  moved  north  to  San  Francisco  where  she  was 
decommissioned  on  29  October.  On  13  November,  her 
name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list;  and,  a year  later, 
her  hulk  was  sold  for  scrapping  to  the  Salco  Iron  and 
Metal  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

S-18  earned  one  battle  star  during  World  War  II. 


S—19 

(SS-124:  dp.  854  (surf.),  1,062  (subm.);  1.  219'3"; 
b.  20'8";  dr.  15'11";  s.  14.5  k.  (surf.),  11  k.  (subm.); 
cpl.  42;  a.  1 4",  4 21"  tt. ; cl.  S-l) 

S-l 9 (SS-124)  was  laid  down  on  15  August  1918  by 
Electric  Boat  Company,  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  subcontract 
to  Bethelehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Quincy,  Mass.; 
launched  on  21  June  1920;  sponsored  by  Miss  Genevieve 
Kittenger;  and  commissioned  on  24  August  1921,  Lt. 
Comdr.  P.T.  Wright  in  command. 

After  preliminary  shakedown  operations,  S-l 9 was 
decommissioned  and  returned  to  the  contractor  on  8 
March  1922  for  further  work  to  remedy  defects  revealed 
in  her  first  weeks  of  operation.  Upon  her  return  to  the 
Navy,  S-19  recommissioned  at  Groton,  Conn.,  on  6 Janu- 
ary 1923,  Lt.  Comdr.  William  J.  Butler  in  command. 

S—19  operated  off  the  northeastern  coast  of  the 
United  States  from  1923  into  1930,  taking  part  in  fleet 
exercises  off  Panama  in  the  early  months  of  each  year. 
This  routine  was  interrupted  in  the  foggy,  early  hours 
of  13  January  1925,  when  the  submarine  ran  aground 
off  Chatham,  Mass.,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Cape  Cod, 
after  strong  winds  and  unusually  heavy  seas  had 
pushed  her  far  from  her  course.  She  had  departed 
Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Navy  Yard  the  previous  after- 
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noon  after  overhaul,  and  was  en  route  to  New  London. 
The  Coast  Guard  cutters  Tampa  and  Acushnet  came  to 
S-19’ s assistance,  as  did  life-saving  crews  from  two 
nearby  Coast  Guard  stations.  Heavy  seas  made  it  im- 
possible to  pass  a line  to  the  grounded  submarine  or  to 
reach  her  by  boat  until  late  in  the  evening  of  14 
January,  when  a party  from  the  Nauset,  Mass.,  Coast 
Guard  station  succeeded  in  boarding.  By  the  morning 
of  the  15th,  S-19’ s crew  had  been  safely  brought  to 
shore.  After  strenuous  effort  by  Navy  tugs  and  the 
Coast  Guard  cutters,  S-19  was  finally  freed  from  the 
shoal. 

Repaired  and  returned  to  service  with  the  fleet,  S-19 
continued  her  Atlantic  operations  until  22  October 
1930,  when  she  departed  New  London  for  the  Pacific. 
The  submarine  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  7 December 
1930,  and  for  the  next  three  years  operated  out  of 
Hawaii.  She  was  decommissioned  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  10 
February  1934,  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  12 
December  1936,  and  was  towed  to  sea  and  sunk  on  18 
December  1938,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
London  Treaty. 


S-20 

(SS-125:  dp.  854  (surf.),  1,062  (subm.)  ; 1.  219'3"; 

b.  20'8";  dr.  1 5 ' 1 1 " ; s.  14.5  k.  (surf.),  11  k.  (subm.)  ; 

cpl.  38;  a.  4 21"  tt.,  1 4";  cl.  S-l) 

S-20  (SS-125)  was  laid  down  on  15  August  1918  by 
the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Quincy,  Mass.; 
launched  on  9 June  1920;  sponsored  by  Miss  Anne 
Claggett  Zell ; and  commissioned  on  22  November  1922, 
Lt.  John  A.  Brownell  in  command. 

In  addition  to  duty  in  northeastern  points  out  of 
New  London,  Connecticut,  from  1922  into  1929,  the 
new  submarine  visited  Coco  Solo,  C.Z.,  in  March  1923; 
served  at  St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands,  in  February 
1924;  and  operated  in  the  Panama  Canal  area  from 
January  through  April  1926.  S-20  visited  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  from  20  to  28  March  1927,  and  served  again 
in  the  Panama  Canal  area  from  17  April  1929  into 
November  1930.  Departing  Coco  Solo  on  the  7th,  S-20 
arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  7 December  that  year. 
Following  duty  there,  she  sailed  on  20  February  1932 
and,  from  March  of  that  year  into  April  1933,  served 
at  Mare  Island.  Later,  she  operated  mainly  at  San 
Diego  into  1934.  Departing  San  Diego  on  15  March,  S- 
20  returned  to  New  London  on  28  October.  From  then 
into  December  1941,  she  operated  there  as  part  of  a 
test  and  evaluation  division.  During  this  period,  she 
visited  Guantanamo  Bay  in  February  and  March  1938; 
served  in  the  Panama  Canal  area  from  January  into 
March  1939;  and  visited  Guantanamo  again  in  Febru- 
ary 1940. 

From  December  1941  into  July  1945,  S-20  continued 
to  operate  from  New  London.  Her  operations  were  off 
New  England  and  often  included  training  activities  at 
Casco  Bay,  Maine.  Departing  New  London  on  2 July 
1945,  S-20  was  decommissioned  on  the  16th  at  Phila- 
delphia. Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on 
the  25th.  She  was  sold  on  22  January  1946  to  North 
American  Smelting  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  scrap- 
ping. 


S—21 

(SS-126:  dp.  854  (surf.),  1,062  (subm.);  1.  219 '3" ; 
b.  20'8";  dr.  15T1";  s.  14.5  k.  (surf.),  11  k.  (subm.); 
cpl.  42;  a.  4 21"  tt.,  1 4";  cl.  S-l ) 

S-21  (SS-126)  was  laid  down  on  19  December  1918 
by  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Quincy,  Mass.; 
launched  on  18  August  1920;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Thomas  Baxter;  and  commissioned  on  24  August  1921, 
Lt.  R.  P.  Luker  in  command. 


Following  operations  from  New  London,  Conn.,  S-21 
was  decommissioned  and  returned  to  her  builder  on  31 
March  1922.  After  she  was  reacquired  by  the  Navy,  S- 
21  recommissioned  at  Groton,  Conn.,  on  14  September 
1923,  Lt.  Comdr.  Palmer  H.  Dunbar,  Jr.,  in  command. 
From  1923  into  1930,  S-21  operated  off  the  northeast- 
ern coast  of  the  United  States.  From  January  into 
April  1924,  she  visited  the  Panama  Canal,  St.  Thomas, 
and  Trinidad.  Departing  from  New  London  on  25  No- 
vember, she  visited  Hawaii,  from  27  April  to  25  May 
1925,  before  returning  to  New  London  in  July.  Follow- 
ing duty  in  the  Panama  Canal  area,  from  February 
through  April  1926,  she  visited  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
from  20  to  28  March  1927.  After  operating  in  the 
Panama  Canal  area,  from  February  into  April  1928, 
she  later  visited  St.  Thomas  from  10  to  15  November. 

S-21  served  again  in  the  Panama  Canal  area  from 
March  into  April  1929,  and  from  January  through 
February  1930.  Departing  New  London  on  22  October 
that  year,  S-21  sailed  via  the  Panama  Canal  and 
California  to  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  on  7 December. 
From  1931  into  1938,  S-21  operated  from  Pearl  Har- 
bor, with  the  period  18  November  1932  to  24  January 
1934  spent  in  reserve. 

Departing  Pearl  Harbor  on  15  October  1938,  she 
sailed  via  California  and  the  Panama  Canal  to  Phila- 
delphia, arriving  on  11  December.  Following  overhaul, 
she  arrived  at  New  London  on  25  March  1939.  She 
remained  at  New  London  with  a partial  crew  from  1 
June  of  that  year  until  1 September  1940,  when  she 
was  returned  to  full  duty. 

On  9 December,  two  days  after  the  Pearl  Harbor 
attack,  S-21  got  underway  for  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone.  Arriving  ten  days  later,  she  conducted  defensive 
patrols  in  the  Pacific  approaches  to  the  canal  through 
May  1942.  Her  second  such  patrol,  24  January  to  7 
February,  was  cancelled  to  allow  her  to  participate  in 
search  and  rescue  operations  for  S-26  which  had  been 
rammed  by  PC-U60  on  the  first  day  of  the  patrol. 

In  June  1942,  S-21  returned  to  New  London.  On  14 
September,  she  was  decommissioned  and  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  Kingdom.  As  HMS  P.  553,  she 
served  in  the  Royal  Navy  until  returned  to  the  United 
States  Navy,  at  Philadelphia,  on  11  July  1944.  Subse- 
quently used  as  a target,  she  was  sunk  off  northern 
New  England  on  23  March  1945. 

S-22 

(SS-127 : dp.  854  (surf.),  1,062  (subm.);  1.  219'3"; 

b.  20'8";  dr.  15'11";  s.  14.5  k.  (surf.),  11  k.  (subm.)  ; 

cpl.  42;  a.  4 21"  tt.,  1 4";  cl.  S-l) 

S-22  (SS-127)  was  laid  down  on  6 January  1919  by 
the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Quincy,  Mass.; 
launched  on  15  July  1920;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Mark  C. 
Bowman;  and  commissioned  on  23  June  1924,  Lt.  John 
H.  Forshew,  Jr.,  in  command. 

In  addition  to  duty  off  the  northeastern  coast,  out  of 
New  London,  Conn.,  from  1924  through  1930,  S-22 
visited  Hawaii  from  27  April  to  25  May  1925.  S-22 
operated  in  the  Panama  Canal  area  from  February 
through  April  1926,  and  visited  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
from  20  to  28  March  1927.  She  served  again  in  the 
Panama  Canal  area  in  the  late  winter  and  early  spring 
of  1928,  1929,  and  1930.  Sailing  from  New  London  on  5 
January  1931,  she  cruised  via  the  Panama  Canal  and 
California  to  Hawaii,  arriving  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  25 
April.  From  then  into  1938,  S-22  operated  in  Hawaiian 
waters.  Departing  from  Pearl  Harbor  on  15  October 
1938,  S-22  returned  to  New  London  on  11  December, 
where  she  joined  a test  and  evaluation  division. 
Occasionally,  the  submarine  was  employed  in  training 
Naval  Academy  midshipmen  at  Annapolis,  and  assist- 
ing the  diving  school  at  Piney  Point,  Md. 

After  duty  at  Key  West  from  December  1940  into 
May  1941  and  overhaul  during  the  latter  half  of  1941, 
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S-22  served  in  the  Panama  Canal  area  from  January 
into  March  1942.  Returning  to  New  London  on  17 
April,  she  was  decommissioned  on  19  June  1942  and 
was  transferred  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  service  in 
the  Royal  Navy  as  P.  55U.  Returned  to  the  United 
States  Navy  at  Philadelphia  on  11  July  1944,  S-22  was 
subsequently  used  as  a sonar  target  at  New  London 
and  in  tests  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Experimental  Facility, 
Minas  Basin,  N.S.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  list  in  August  1945.  Her  hulk  was  sold  for 
scrapping  on  16  November  1945  to  North  American 
Smelting  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


S-23 

(SS-128:  dp.  854  (surf.),  1,062  (subm.) ; 1.  219'3"; 

b.  20'8";  dr.  15'11"  (mean);  s.  14.5  k.  (surf.),  11  k. 

(subm.)  ; cpl.  42;  a.  1 4",  4 21"  tt. ; cl.  S-l) 

S-23  (SS-128)  was  laid  down  on  18  January  1919  by 
the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Quincy,  Mass.; 
launched  on  27  October  1920;  sponsored  by  Miss  Bar- 
bara Sears;  and  commissioned  on  30  October  1923,  Lt. 
Joseph  Y.  Dreisonstok  in  command. 

Initially  assigned  to  Submarine  Division  11,  Control 
Force,  S-23  was  based  at  New  London,  Conn.,  through 
the  1920’s.  During  that  time,  she  operated  off  the  New 
England  coast  from  late  spring  until  early  winter; 
then  moved  south  for  winter  and  spring  exercises. 
From  1925  on,  her  annual  deployments  included  partic- 
ipation in  fleet  problems;  and  those  maneuvers  occa- 
sionally took  her  from  the  Caribbean  into  the  Pacific. 
With  the  new  decade,  however,  the  submarine  was 
transferred  to  the  Pacific;  and,  on  5 January  1931,  she 
departed  New  London  for  the  Panama  Canal,  Califor- 
nia, and  Hawaii.  En  route,  she  participated  in  Fleet 
Problem  XII  and,  on  25  April,  she  arrived  at  her  new 
homeport,  Pearl  Harbor,  whence  she  operated,  with 
Division  7,  for  the  next  ten  years.  In  June  1941, 
Division  7 became  Division  41 ; and,  on  1 September, 
S-23  departed  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  California.  An 
overhaul  and  operations  off  the  west  coast  took  her 
into  December  when  the  United  States  entered  World 
War  II. 

The  crew  of  the  World  War  I-design  submarine  then 
prepared  for  service  in  the  Aleutians.  Radiant-type 
heaters  were  purchased  in  San  Diego  to  augment  the 
heat  provided  by  the  galley  range.  Heavier  and  more 
waterproof  clothing,  including  ski  masks,  were  added 
to  the  regular  issue  provided  to  submarine  crews.  The 
boat  itself  was  fitted  out  for  wartime  service  and,  in 
January  1942,  S-23  moved  north  to  Dutch  Harbor, 
Unalaska. 

On  the  afternoon  of  7 February,  she  departed  Dutch 
Harbor  on  her  first  war  patrol.  Within  hours,  she 
encountered  the  heavy  seas  and  poor  visibility  which 
characterized  the  Aleutians.  Waves  broke  over  the 
bridge,  battering  those  on  duty  there;  and  sent  water 
cascading  down  the  conning  tower  hatch.  On  the  10th, 
S-23  stopped  to  jettison  torn  sections  of  the  super- 
structure, a procedure  she  was  to  repeat  on  her  subse- 
quent patrols;  and,  on  the  13th,  the  heavy  seas  caused 
broken  bones  to  some  men  on  the  bridge.  For  another 
three  days,  the  submarine  patrolled  the  great  circle 
route  from  Japan,  then  headed  home,  arriving  at 
Dutch  Harbor  on  the  17th.  From  there,  she  was  or- 
dered back  to  San  Diego  for  overhaul  and  brief  sound 
school  duty. 

On  her  arrival,  requests  were  made  for  improved 
electrical,  heating,  and  communications  gear  and  in- 
stallation of  a fathometer,  radar,  and  keel-mounted 
sonar.  The  latter  requests  were  to  be  repeated  after 
each  of  her  next  three  patrols,  but  became  available 
only  after  her  fourth  patrol. 

On  20  May,  S-23  again  sailed  for  the  Aleutians. 
Proceeding  via  Port  Angeles,  she  arrived  in  Alaskan 
waters  on  the  29th  and  was  directed  to  patrol  to  the 


west  of  Unalaska  to  hinder  an  anticipated  Japanese 
attack.  On  2 June,  however,  20-foot  waves  broke  over 
the  bridge  and  seriously  injured  two  men.  The  boat 
headed  for  Dutch  Harbor  to  transfer  the  men  for 
medical  treatment.  Arriving  the  same  day,  she  was 
still  in  the  harbor  the  following  morning  when  Japa- 
nese carrier  planes  attacked  the  base. 

After  the  first  raid,  S-23  cleared  the  harbor  and 
within  hours  arrived  in  her  assigned  patrol  area, 
where  she  remained  until  the  11th.  She  was  then  or- 
dered back  to  Dutch  Harbor ; replenished ; and  sent  to 
patrol  southeast  of  Attu,  which  the  Japanese  had  occu- 
pied, along  with  Kiska,  a few  days  earlier. 

For  the  next  19  days,  she  hunted  for  Japanese  logis- 
tic and  warships  en  route  to  Attu  and  reconnoitered 
that  island’s  bays  and  harbors.  Several  attempts  were 
made  to  close  targets,  but  fog,  slow  speed,  and  poor 
maneuverability  precluded  attacks  in  all  but  one  case. 
On  the  17th,  she  fired  on  a tanker,  but  did  not  score. 
On  2 July,  she  headed  back  to  Unalaska  and  arrived  at 
Dutch  Harbor  early  on  the  morning  of  the  4th. 

During  her  third  war  patrol,  15  July  to  18  August, 
S-23  again  patrolled  primarily  in  the  Attu  area.  On  6 
August,  however,  she  was  diverted  closer  to  Kiska  to 
support  the  bombardment  of  the  island;  and,  on  9 
August,  she  returned  to  her  patrol  area,  where  her 
previous  experiences  in  closing  enemy  targets  were 
repeated. 

Eight  days  after  her  return  to  Dutch  Harbor,  S-23 
again  headed  west;  and,  on  28  August,  she  arrived  in 
her  assigned  area  to  serve  as  a protective  scout  during 
the  occupation  of  Adak.  During  most  of  her  time  on 
station,  the  weather  was  overcast,  but  it  proved  to  be 
the  most  favorable  she  had  experienced  in  eight 
months  of  Alaskan  operations.  On  16  September,  she 
was  recalled  from  patrol  to  meet  her  20  September 
scheduled  date  of  departure  for  San  Diego  for  upkeep 
and  sound  school  duty. 

On  7 December,  S-23  returned  to  Unalaska;  and,  on 
the  17th,  she  got  underway  on  her  fifth  war  patrol.  By 
the  22d,  she  was  off  western  Attu ; and,  on  the  23d,  she 
received  orders  to  take  up  station  off  Paramushiro.  On 
the  24th,  she  headed  for  the  Kurils.  Two  days  later, 
200  miles  from  her  destination,  her  stern  plane  operat- 
ing gear  outside  the  hull  broke.  Since  submerging  and 
depth  control  became  difficult,  she  turned  back  for 
Dutch  Harbor.  Moving  east,  her  mechanical  difficulties 
increased;  her  stern  planes  damaged  her  propellors; 
her  fouled  rudder  resulted  in  a damaged  gear  train. 
Nature  added  severe  snow  and  ice  storms  after  3 
January  1943.  But,  on  the  6th,  S-23  made  it  into  Dutch 
Harbor. 

Using  equipment  and  parts  from  S-35,  S-23  was 
repaired  at  Dutch  Harbor  and  at  Kodiak;  and,  on  28 
January,  she  departed  her  Unalaska  base  for  another 
patrol  in  the  Attu  area.  She  spent  21  days  on  station, 
two  of  which,  6 and  7 February,  were  spent  repairing 
the  port  main  motor  control  panel.  She  scored  on  no 
enemy  ships  and  returned  to  Dutch  Harbor  on  26 
February. 

Refit,  the  submarine  got  underway  for  her  last  war 
patrol  on  8 March.  Moving  west,  she  arrived  off  the 
Kamchatka  Peninsula  on  the  14th  and  encountered 
floes  with  ice  2 V2  to  3 feet  thick.  Her  progress  down 
the  coast  in  search  of  the  Japanese  fishing  fleet 
slowed;  and,  initially  limited  to  moving  during  day- 
light hours,  she  rounded  Cape  Kronotski  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  16th  and  Cape  Lopatka  on  the  morning  of 
the  19th.  She  then  set  a course  back  to  the  Aleutians 
which  would  take  her  across  Japanese  Kuril- Aleutians 
supply  lanes.  On  the  26th,  she  took  up  patrol  duty  in 
the  Attu  area;  and,  on  the  31st,  she  turned  her  bow 
toward  Dutch  Harbor. 

In  April  1943,  S-23  returned  to  San  Diego.  During 
the  summer,  she  underwent  an  extensive  overhaul;  and, 
in  the  fall,  she  began  providing  training  services  to  the 
sound  school  which  she  continued  through  the  end  of 
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hostilities.  On  11  September  1945,  she  sailed  for  San 
Francisco  where  she  was  decommissioned  on  2 Novem- 
ber. Fourteen  days  later,  her  name  was  struck  from 
the  Navy  list.  Her  hulk  was  subsequently  sold  for 
scrapping  and  was  delivered  to  the  purchaser,  Salco 
Iron  and  Metal  Co.,  San  Francisco,  on  15  November 
1946. 

S-23  was  awarded  one  battle  star  for  her  World 
War  II  service. 


S-24 

(SS-129:  dp.  854  (surf.),  1,062  (subm.)  ; 1.  219 '3" ; b. 

20'8";  dr.  15'11";  s.  14.5  k.  (surf.),  11  k.  (subm.); 

cpl.  42;  a.  4 21"  tt.,  1 4";  cl.  S-l ) 

S-24  (SS-129)  was  laid  down  on  1 November  1918 
by  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Quincy,  Mass.; 
launched  on  27  June  1922;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Herbert 
B.  Loper;  and  commissioned  on  24  August  1923,  Lt. 
Comdr.  Louis  E.  Denfeld  in  command. 

Operating  from  New  London,  Conn.,  in  1923  and 
1924,  S-24.  served  at  St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands,  in 
February  1924.  She  visited  Trinidad  from  6 to  13 
March,  the  Panama  Canal  area  in  April  of  that  year 
and  Hawaii  from  27  April  to  May  1925.  Next,  into 
1930,  she  served  principally  at  San  Diego,  San  Pedro, 
and  Mare  Island.  In  addition  to  service  in  the  Panama 
Canal  area  in  February  and  March  1926  and  again  in 
February  1929,  S-24  visited  Hawaii  in  1927  and  1928, 
and  twice  in  1929.  Sailing  from  San  Diego  on  1 Decem- 
ber 1930,  she  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  the  12th. 
From  then  into  1938,  S-24  operated  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
Departing  from  Pearl  Harbor  on  15  October,  she  re- 
turned to  New  London  on  4 January  1939. 

After  serving  with  a partial  crew  at  New  London 
from  1 April  of  that  year,  S-24  resumed  full  duty  on  1 
July  1940.  Following  duty  out  of  New  London  during 
that  year  and  into  1941,  S-24  served  next  in  waters 
near  the  Panama  Canal  from  late  December  into  May 
1942.  Returning  to  New  London  on  the  21st,  S-24 
decommissioned  there  on  10  August  1942,  and  was 
transferred  on  that  date  to  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
whose  navy  she  became  HMS  P.  555.  Returned  to  the 
U.S.  Navy  at  the  end  of  the  war  in  Europe,  S-24  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  and  was  intentionally  de- 
stroyed on  25  August  1947. 


S—25 

(SS-130:  dp.  854  (surf.),  1,062  (subm.);  1.  219  '3" ; 

b.  20'8";  dr.  15'11"  (mean);  s.  14.5  k.  (surf.),  11  k. 

(subm.)  ; cpl.  42;  a.  1 4",  4 21"  tt. ; cl.  S-l) 

S—25  (SS-130)  was  laid  down  on  26  October  1918  by 
the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Quincy,  Mass.; 
launched  on  29  May  1922;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Ross  P. 
Schlabach;  and  commissioned  on  9 July  1923,  Lt. 
Comdr.  George  H.  Fort  in  command. 

Operating  from  New  London,  Conn.,  in  1923,  S-25 
participated  in  winter  maneuvers  in  the  Caribbean  and 
Panama  Canal  Zone  area  from  January  into  April 
1924.  Then  transferred  to  the  west  coast,  she  operated 
primarily  in  the  waters  off  southern  California  into 
1931.  Fleet  problems  and  division  exercises  during  that 
period  took  her  back  to  Panama  from  March  into  May 
1927  and  in  February  1929  and  to  Hawaii  in  1927, 
1928,  and  1930.  Transferred  again,  she  sailed  from  San 
Diego  on  15  April  1931;  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on 
the  25th;  and  from  then  into  1939  operated  in  Ha- 
waiian waters. 

S-25  cleared  Pearl  Harbor  to  return  to  the  Atlantic 
on  16  June  of  that  year  and  arrived  at  New  London  on 
25  August.  Voyage  repairs  followed  and  in  February 
1940,  she  was  assigned  to  a test  and  evaluation  division 
there.  In  December,  she  was  detached  and  ordered  to 
Key  West,  where  she  provided  training  services  into 


May  1941,  then  returned  to  New  London  to  prepare  for 
transfer  under  the  terms  of  the  Lend  Lease  Agree- 
ment. 

S-25  was  decommissioned  on  4 November  1941,  and 
transferred,  simultaneously,  to  Great  Britain.  Renamed 
HMS  P.  551,  she  was  then  loaned  to  the  government  of 
Poland,  in  exile,  and  was  accepted  by  Lt.  Comdr.  B. 
Romanowski  of  the  Polish  Navy  and  commissioned  as 
Jastrzab.  Jastrzab  was  mistakenly  sunk  by  Allied  con- 
voy escorts  off  Norway  on  2 May  1942. 


S-26 

(SS-131:  dp.  854  (surf.),  1,062  (subm.);  1.  219 '3" ; 
b.  20'8";  dr.  15'11";  s.  14.5  k.  (surf.),  11  k.  (subm.)  ; 
cpl.  42;  a.  4 21"  tt.,  1 4";  cl.  S-l) 

S-26  (SS-131)  was  laid  down  on  7 November  1919 
by  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Quincy,  Mass.; 
launched  on  22  August  1922;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Carlos 
Bean ; and  commissioned  on  15  October  1923,  Lt.  Ed- 
mund W.  Burrough  in  command. 

Operating  out  of  New  London,  Conn.,  from  1923  into 
1925,  S-26  visited  St.  Thomas  and  Trinidad  from  Jan- 
uary into  April  1924,  and  Hawaii  from  27  April  to  30 
May  1925.  Cruising  from  California  ports,  mainly  Mare 
Island,  San  Diego,  and  San  Pedro,  S-26  visited  Hawaii 
in  the  summers  of  1927,  1928,  1929,  and  1930.  She  also 
served  in  the  Panama  Canal  area  from  March  into 
May  1927,  and  in  February  1929.  Departing  San  Diego 
on  1 December  1930,  she  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on 
the  12th.  From  then  into  1938,  S-26  served  at  Pearl 
Harbor.  Sailing  from  there  on  15  October  1938,  she 
returned  to  New  London  on  25  March  1939.  Entering  a 
period  of  partial  duty  on  15  April  that  year,  she 
resumed  full  duty  on  1 July  1940. 

Following  duty  at  New  London  and  hydrogen  tests 
at  Washington,  D.C.,  S-26  sailed  from  New  London  on 
10  December  1941,  and  arrived  at  Coco  Solo,  C.Z.,  on 
the  19th.  Rammed  by  PC-460  at  night  in  the  Gulf  of 
Panama,  S-26  sank  on  24  January  1942  with  the  loss 
of  46  men.  Three  men  survived.  Her  hull  was  not 
salvaged. 


S-27 

(SS-132 : dp.  854  (surf.),  1,062  (subm.);  1.  219'3";  b. 

20'8";  dr.  15'11"  (mean);  s.  14.5  k.  (surf.),  11  k. 

(subm.) ; cpl.  42;  a.  1 4",  4 21"  tt.;  cl.  S-l) 

S-27  (SS-132),  authorized  in  March  1917,  was  laid 
down  on  11  April  1919  by  the  Fore  River  Plant, 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Quincy,  Mass.;  launched 
on  18  October  1922;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Frank  Bald- 
win; and  commissioned  at  Groton,  Conn.,  on  22  Janu- 
ary 1924,  Lt.  Theodore  Waldschmidt  in  command. 

Based  at  New  London  through  1924,  S-27  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Pacific  in  1925 ; and,  after  exercises  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  during  the  spring  of  that  year, 
she  arrived  at  her  new  homeport,  San  Diego,  in  June. 
She  remained  based  in  southern  California  through  the 
decade  and,  except  for  fleet  maneuvers,  operated  pri- 
marily off  that  coast.  Fleet  maneuvers,  exercises,  and 
problems  took  her  to  the  west  coast  of  Central  Amer- 
ica; to  the  Panama  Canal  Zone;  into  the  Caribbean; 
and  to  Hawaii.  In  1931,  she  was  transferred  to  Ha- 
waii; and,  on  23  February,  she  arrived  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor, whence  she  operated  until  mid-1939.  On  16  June 
1939,  she  sailed  east;  and,  on  the  27th,  she  arrived  at 
San  Diego  and  resumed  operations  off  the  southern 
California  coast. 

For  the  next  two  and  a half  years,  she  conducted 
exercises  and  tests  off  that  coast,  primarily  for  the 
Underwater  Sound  Training  School.  In  late  November 
1941,  she  proceeded  to  Mare  Island,  where  she  was 
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undergoing  overhaul  when  the  United  States  entered 
World  War  II. 

On  23  January  1942,  S-27  stood  out  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  and  moved  south.  Three  days  later,  she 
returned  to  San  Diego  and  resumed  operations  for  the 
Sound  School  which  she  continued  into  the  spring. 
Then  ordered  north,  to  the  Aleutians,  she  departed  San 
Diego  on  20  May;  steamed  to  Port  Angeles;  thence, 
continued  on  to  Alaskan  waters  where  she  commenced 
patrol  operations  in  June.  On  the  12th,  a little  over  a 
week  after  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  the  Aleutians, 
she  put  into  Dutch  Harbor,  took  on  provisions,  re- 
fueled, and  then  headed  west  with  orders  to  patrol  in 
the  Kuluk  Bay  area  and  to  reconnoiter  Constantine 
Harbor,  Amchitka.  On  the  night  of  16-17  June,  she 
was  ordered  to  Kiska.  On  the  18th,  she  reconnoitered 
Constantine  Harbor;  found  no  signs  of  enemy  activity 
in  that  evacuated  village;  and  moved  on  to  round  the 
southern  end  of  the  island,  whence  she  would  proceed 
to  Kiska.  In  mid-afternoon,  she  rounded  East  Cape  and 
that  night  when  she  surfaced,  fog  obscured  her  posi- 
tion. Lying  to  to  charge  on  both  engines,  she  was 
carried  about  five  miles  from  her  estimated  (DR)  posi- 
tion. The  fog  prevented  knowledge  of  the  drift.  At 
midnight  she  got  underway,  slowly,  on  one  engine  and 
continued  to  charge  on  the  other.  Soon  after  0043  on 
the  19th,  breakers  were  sighted  about  25  yards  for- 
ward of  the  bow.  “Back  emergency”  orders  were 
given.  Seconds  later,  she  grounded  on  rocks  off  St. 
Makarius  Point. 

Waves  bumped  her  violently  against  the  rocks,  roll- 
ing her  10  to  15  degrees  on  each  side.  Her  motors  were 
continued  at  “back  emergency,”  but  she  was  held  firm 
by  a submerged  rock.  Fuel  was  blown.  Efforts  to  back 
off  were  continued,  but  the  lightened  ship  swung 
harder  against  the  rocks.  Her  starboard  screw  struck 
a rock  and  was  disabled. 

Efforts  were  made  to  force  the  ship  ahead  to  clear 
the  stern;  but,  she  could  move  only  about  twenty  feet 
forward  before  she  was  again  held  fast.  The  immediate 
area  was  sounded.  No  passage  was  found.  The  seas 
continued  to  pound  her. 

By  0330,  the  pounding  had  increased  and  plans  were 
made  to  move  the  greater  part  of  the  crew  off.  Dis- 
patches of  her  plight,  sent  first  at  0115,  were  contin- 
ued. Six  were  sent  in  all.  One,  giving  no  position,  was 
received  at  Dutch  Harbor. 

A ferry  system,  using  a rubber  boat  and  lines  rigged 
between  the  ship  and  the  beach,  was  set  up.  Men, 
provisions,  clothing,  guns,  and  medical  supplies  were 
transferred  safely.  By  1100,  all  but  six,  the  command- 
ing officer,  Lt.  H.  L.  Jukes,  and  five  others,  were 
ashore.  All  equipment  was  destroyed.  Classified  mate- 
rial was  burned.  At  1530,  three  of  the  remaining  men 
went  ashore.  The  side  plating  was  now  loose;  the  tor- 
pedo room  was  flooding.  At  1550,  the  radioman,  execu- 
tive officer,  and  commanding  officer  left  the  submarine. 

The  night  of  19-20  June  was  spent  in  an  unsheltered 
cove.  On  the  20th,  camp  was  set  up  at  Constantine 
Harbor,  using  the  buildings  and  heating  equipment 
which  had  survived  a Japanese  bombing.  By  the  21st, 
the  camp  was  fully  organized : routines,  including  sen- 
tries and  lookouts,  had  been  established.  Trips  to  and 
from  the  cove  continued  for  three  days.  S-27  was 
reboarded  on  the  21st  and  22d;  thereafter,  the  presence 
of  chlorine  gas  prohibited  further  visits  to  take  off 
more  supplies. 

On  the  24th,  a PBY  on  a routine  flight  spotted  the 
activity  at  Constantine  Harbor;  landed;  and  took  off 
15  of  the  survivors.  On  the  25th,  three  planes  were 
sent  in  to  bring  off  the  remainder.  All  guns  salvaged 
from  S-27  were  destroyed.  Nothing  was  left  except  the 
submarine’s  hulk  and  canned  provisions,  blankets,  and 
winter  clothing. 


S-28 

( SS— 133 : dp.  854  (surf.),  1,062  (subm.) ; 1.  219'3"; 

b.  20'8";  dr.  15'11"  (mean)  ; s.  14.5  k.  (surf.),  11  k. 

(subm.)  ; cpl.  42;  a.  1 4",  4 21"  tt. ; cl.  S-l) 

S-28  (SS-133)  was  laid  down  on  16  April  1919  by 
the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Quincy,  Mass.; 
launched  on  20  September  1922;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
William  R.  Monroe;  and  commissioned  on  13  December 
1923,  Lt.  Kemp  C.  Christian  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  exercises  off  the  southern  New 
England  coast,  S-28  moved  south  in  March  1924  to 
join  Submarine  Division  (SubDiv)  11,  in  the  final 
exercises  of  that  year’s  winter  maneuvers  in  the  Carib- 
bean. In  April,  she  returned  to  New  London  with  her 
division  and  commenced  local  exercises  which  occupied 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  With  the  winter  of  1925, 
she  moved  south  again;  transited  the  Panama  Canal; 
and,  after  the  conclusion  of  Fleet  Problem  V — conducted 
in  the  vicinity  of  Guadalupe  Island — she  arrived  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  for  a month’s  stay.  In  June,  she 
moved  east,  to  San  Diego,  where  her  division  replaced 
another  which  had  been  transferred  to  the  Asiatic 
Fleet. 

Into  1931,  the  submarine  operated  primarily  off 
southern  California  deploying  for  fleet  problems  in  the 
Panama  Canal  area  in  1926  and  1929;  for  summer 
maneuvers  in  Hawaiian  waters  in  1927  and  1930;  and 
for  regularly  scheduled  overhaul  periods  at  Mare  Is- 
land Navy  Yard  throughout  the  period. 

She  departed  the  west  coast  for  Hawaii  in  mid- 
February  1931  and,  on  the  23d,  arrived  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor, whence  she  operated  for  the  next  eight  and  one- 
half  years.  In  mid-1939,  she  was  transferred  back  to 
San  Diego,  where  she  was  based  until  after  the  United 
States  entered  World  War  II. 

On  7 December  1941,  S-28,  then  a unit  of  SubDiv  41, 
was  undergoing  overhaul  at  Mare  Island.  On  22  Janu- 
ary 1942,  the  work  was  completed,  and  she  returned  to 
San  Diego,  where  she  resumed  her  prewar  training 
activities  for  the  Underwater  Sound  Training  School. 
She  continued  that  duty  into  the  spring;  then  was 
ordered  north,  to  the  Aleutians,  to  augment  the  defen- 
ses of  that  Alaskan  island  chain  which  rimmed  the 
north  Pacific. 

On  20  May,  S-28,  with  other  submarines  of  her 
division,  departed  San  Diego.  Five  days  later,  they 
topped  off  at  Port  Angeles,  then  continued  on  toward 
the  newly  established  submarine  base  at  Dutch  Harbor, 
Unalaska.  On  the  29th,  however,  as  preparations  were 
made  to  minimize  a two-pronged  Japanese  thrust 
against  Midway  and  the  Aleutians,  the  S-boats  were 
directed  to  proceed  to  their  stations,  bypassing  Dutch 
Harbor. 

During  a quickly  extinguished  fire  in  her  port  main 
motor  on  the  morning  of  1 June,  S-28  suffered  minor 
damage.  That  evening,  she  parted  company  with  her 
sister  ships  and  their  escort;  and,  the  next  day,  she 
entered  her  assigned  area  and  commenced  patrolling 
the  approaches  to  Cold  Bay  on  the  tip  of  the  Alaskan 
Peninsula.  On  the  3d,  the  Japanese  bombed  Dutch 
Harbor  to  open  the  war  in  the  Aleutians;  and,  within 
the  week,  they  had  occupied  Kiska  and  Attu.  On  the 
12th,  S-28  arrived  at  Dutch  Harbor;  refueled;  took  on 
provisions;  and  headed  west  to  resume  her  war  patrol. 

On  the  15th,  she  crossed  the  180th  meridian;  and,  on 
the  17th,  after  a two-day  storm,  she  sighted  Kiska  and 
set  a course  to  intercept  enemy  shipping  between  there 
and  Attu.  On  the  18th,  she  fired  on  her  first  enemy 
target,  a destroyer,  and  was  in  turn  attacked.  Eight 
hours  later,  sounds  of  the  destroyer’s  search  faded  out 
to  the  south.  S-28  had  survived  her  first  encounter 
with  Japanese  antisubmarine  warfare  tactics. 

Poor  weather  soon  returned  and  storms  raged  during 
eighty  percent  of  her  remaining  time  on  station.  On 
the  28th,  she  moored  in  Dutch  Harbor  and  commenced 
refit.  On  15  July,  she  got  underway  and  again  headed 
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for  the  Kiska  area.  On  the  18th,  she  reconnoitered 
Semisopochnoi,  then  moved  on  to  Segula.  Finding  no 
signs  of  Japanese  activity,  she  continued  westward.  On 
the  20th,  she  was  ordered  to  take  station  on  an  85-mile 
circle  from  Sirius  Point  prior  to  sunrise  on  the  22d,  at 
which  time  the  enemy’s  facilities  on  Kiska  were  to  be 
bombarded.  The  bombardment  was  delayed,  and  S-28 
remained  on  that  more  distant  station  until  the  30th 
when  she  was  ordered  back  into  the  Kiska  area.  On  18 
August,  having  been  unable  to  close  any  of  the  targets 
sighted  during  the  latter  part  of  her  patrol,  she  re- 
turned to  Dutch  Harbor. 

On  her  third  war  patrol,  16  September  to  10 
October,  S-28  returned  to  the  Kiska  area.  She  operated 
to  the  north  of  the  island  until  the  25th;  then,  with  the 
discovery  of  the  enemy’s  development  of  Gertrude  Cove 
on  Vega  Bay,  she  shifted  to  the  island’s  southern 
shore.  On  the  night  of  6-7  October,  she  turned  toward 
Unalaska;  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  as  she 
prepared  to  fire  on  an  unidentified  vessel,  a ground  in 
her  fire  control  circuits  caused  an  accidental  firing 
from  the  No.  1 tube. 

That  afternoon,  S-28  arrived  back  in  Dutch  Harbor, 
whence  she  headed  for  home.  She  reached  San  Diego 
on  23  October;  and  provided  training  services  for  the 
West  Coast  Sound  School  and  for  the  Amphibious 
Forces  Training  Group  from  26  October  to  13  Novem- 
ber. Then,  during  an  overhaul,  she  received  a fathome- 
ter, a Kleinschmidt  distilling  unit,  and  SJ  radar.  On  9 
December,  she  again  sailed  north.  On  the  16th,  she 
reported  by  radio  to  TG  8.5 ; and,  on  the  21st,  she 
returned  to  Dutch  Harbor. 

Six  days  later,  S-28  departed  on  her  4th  war  patrol. 
On  3 January  1943,  she  crossed  the  International  Date 
Line  and,  on  the  5th,  she  entered  her  assigned  area  in 
the  northern  Kurils.  Moving  down  the  Paramushiro 
coast,  she  patrolled  in  Onekotan  Strait;  then  headed 
north  again  and,  on  the  20th,  passed  Shumushu, 
whence  she  set  a course  for  the  Aleutians. 

During  her  5th  war  patrol,  from  6 to  28  February, 
the  World  War  I design  submarine  remained  in  the 
western  Aleutians,  patrolling  across  the  Attu-Buldir- 
Sirius  Point  route  and  along  the  coast  of  Attu,  partic- 
ularly off  Holtz  Bay,  Chichagof  Harbor,  and  Sarana 
Bay.  Poor  weather  and  lack  of  speed,  however, 
impeded  her  hunting. 

On  her  return  to  Dutch  Harbor,  S-28  was  ordered 
south;  and,  on  4 March,  she  got  underway  for  Esqui- 
malt,  B.C.,  where,  from  15  March  to  15  April,  she 
conducted  sound  tests  and  antisubmarine  warfare  exer- 
cises with  Canadian  Navy  and  Air  Force  units.  She 
then  continued  on  to  the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  for 
overhaul  and  superstructure  modification  work.  On  27 
June,  she  started  back  to  Alaska;  and,  on  13  July,  she 
departed  Dutch  Harbor  to  return  to  the  northern  Ku- 
rils for  her  6th  war  patrol. 

Again  she  patrolled  off  Paramushiro  and  in  the 
straits  to  the  north  and  south  of  that  island.  Again  she 
was  hindered  by  the  weather,  obsolete  design,  and  by 
mechanical  failures.  On  14  August,  she  headed  east; 
and,  on  the  16th,  she  moored  in  Massacre  Bay,  Attu, 
and  commenced  refit. 

The  late  arrival  of  needed  spares  from  Dutch  Har- 
bor delayed  her  readiness  for  sea;  but,  on  8 September, 
S-28  departed  the  western  Aleutians  to  return  to  the 
northern  Kurils.  On  the  13th,  she  entered  her  patrol 
area.  On  the  15th,  severe  smoking  and  sparking  from 
her  port  main  motor  necessitated  fourteen  hours  of 
repair  work.  On  the  16th,  she  transited  Mushiru 
Kaikyo;  and,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  19th,  she  closed 
an  unescorted  freighter  off  the  island  of  Araito.  Her 
torpedoes  missed  their  mark.  The  “freighter”  turned 
and  within  minutes  had  delivered  the  first  two  depth 
charges  of  a ten-minute  attack.  The  Japanese  ship 
searched  the  area  for  an  hour,  then  departed. 


S-28  reloaded  and  continued  her  patrol.  At  1916,  she 
contacted  a second  unescorted  enemy  vessel.  At  1943, 
she  fired  a spread  of  four  torpedoes.  At  1944,  two  of 
the  four  exploded.  The  target  took  on  a 30°  list  and 
began  to  go  down  by  the  bow.  At  1946,  the  1,368-ton 
converted  gunboat  Katsura  Maru  No  2 sank,  bow  first, 
her  stern  vertical  in  the  air.  Five  loud  underwater 
explosions  followed  her  disappearance.  S-28  went  deep 
and  rigged  for  a depth  charging  which  did  not  mate- 
rialize. 

Into  October,  S-28  hunted  just  north  of  Araito  and 
off  the  coast  of  Kamchatka.  On  5 October,  she  moved 
through  Onekotan  Strait  and  continued  her  patrol  on 
the  Pacific  side  of  the  Kurils.  On  the  10th,  however,  a- 
serious  personnel  injury  occurred,  and  an  appendicitis 
case  developed.  The  submarine  turned  toward  Attu  one 
day  ahead  of  schedule. 

On  13  October,  she  moored  at  Attu.  The  next  day, 
she  departed  for  Dutch  Harbor,  whence,  in  November, 
she  headed  south  to  Hawaii.  She  arrived  at  Pearl 
Harbor  at  mid-month  and,  after  overhaul,  commenced 
training  duty.  For  the  next  seven  months,  she  re- 
mained in  Hawaiian  waters,  providing  training  serv- 
ices. Then,  on  3 July  1944,  she  began  training  opera- 
tions off  Oahu  with  the  Coast  Guard  cutter  Reliance. 
The  antisubmarine  warfare  exercises  continued  into 
the  evening  of  the  4th.  At  1730,  the  day’s  concluding 
exercise  began.  Contact  between  the  two  became  spo- 
radic and,  at  1820,  the  last,  brief  contact  with  S—28  was 
made  and  lost.  All  attempts  to  establish  communica- 
tions failed.  Assistance  arrived  from  Pearl  Harbor,  but 
a thorough  search  of  the  area  failed  to  locate  the 
submarine.  Two  days  later,  a diesel  oil  slick  appeared 
in  the  area  where  she  had  been  operating,  but  the 
extreme  depth  exceeded  the  range  of  available  equip- 
ment. A Court  of  Inquiry  was  unable  to  determine  the 
cause  of  the  loss  of  S-28. 

S-28  was  awarded  one  battle  star  for  her  services  in 
World  War  II. 


S-29 

(SS-134:  dp.  854  (surf.),  1,062  (subm.) ; 1.  219'3"; 

b.  20'8";  dr.  15’'  11";  s.  14.5  k.  (surf.),  11  k.  (subm.)  ; 

cpl.  42;  a.  4 21"  tt.,  1 4";  cl.  S-l ) 

S-29  (SS-134)  was  laid  down  on  17  April  1919  by 
the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Quincy,  Mass.; 
launched  on  9 November  1922;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Ronan  C.  Grady;  and  commissioned  on  22  May  1924, 
Lt.  James  P.  Conover,  Jr.,  in  command. 

After  duties  in  the  U.S.  northeast  area  operating 
from  New  London,  Conn.,  in  1924,  S-29  visited  Hawaii 
from  27  April  to  30  May  1925.  Operating  mainly  from 
Mare  Island,  San  Diego,  and  San  Pedro  into  1931,  S- 
29  visited  Hawaii  in  the  summers  of  1927,  1928,  and 
1930.  She  also  served  in  the  Panama  Canal  area  from 
February  into  March  1926,  and  during  February  1929. 
Sailing  from  Mare  Island  on  14  February  1931,  she 
arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  the  23rd.  From  then  into 
1939,  S-29  operated  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Departing  from 
there  on  16  June  1939,  S-29  returned  to  New  London 
on  23  August. 

Following  duty  in  the  U.S.  northeast  area  and  also 
at  Key  West  from  December  1940  into  May  1941,  S-29 
served  in  the  Panama  Canal  area  from  late  December 
into  March  1942.  Returning  to  New  London  on  1 April, 
S-29  decommissioned  there  on  5 June  1942,  and  was 
transferred  on  that  date  to  the  United  Kingdom  in 
whose  navy  she  became  HMS  P.  556.  Returned  to  the 
U.S.  Navy  on  26  January  1946,  S-29  was  struck  from 
the  Navy  list  that  year  and  sold  on  24  January  1947  to 
H.  G.  Pound,  Great  Britain,  for  scrapping. 
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S—30 

(SS-135:  dp.  854  (surf.),  1,062  (subm.) ; 1.  219'3"; 

b.  20'8";  dr.  15'11"  (mean);  s.  14.5  k.  (surf.),  11  k. 

(subm.) ; cpl.  38;  a.  1 4",  4 21"  tt. ; cl.  S-l) 

S-30  (SS-135)  was  laid  down  on  1 April  1918  by  the 
Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  launched  on 
21  November  1918;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stal- 
naker;  and  commissioned  on  29  October  1920,  Lt. 
Comdr.  Stuart  E.  Bray  in  command. 

Based  at  San  Pedro,  with  her  home  yard  at  Mare 
Island,  S-30  conducted  tests  and  exercises  off  the  Cali- 
fornia coast  into  the  summer  of  1921.  Then,  on  15 
August,  she  was  placed  in  ordinary.  Recommissioned  in 
full  on  14  February  1922,  she  was  ordered  to  New 
London,  Conn.,  where  she  was  placed  in  ordinary  again 
on  21  June  for  engine  alterations  by  the  prime  contrac- 
tor, the  Electric  Boat  Co. 

Trials  and  exercises  off  the  southern  New  England 
coast  followed  her  recommissioning  in  full  on  21  No- 
vember; and,  in  January  1923,  she  moved  south  to  the 
Caribbean  to  participate  in  winter  maneuvers  and 
Fleet  Problem  I,  conducted  to  test  the  defenses  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone.  In  April,  she  returned  to  Califor- 
nia and  resumed  operations  off  that  coast  with  her 
division,  Submarine  Division  (SubDiv)  16.  During  the 
winter  of  1924,  she  again  participated  in  fleet  exercises 
and  problems  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  in  the  Caribbean; 
and,  in  the  winter  of  1925,  she  prepared  for  transfer  to 
the  Asiatic  Fleet. 

S-30  departed  Mare  Island,  with  her  division,  in 
mid-April.  During  May,  she  conducted  exercises  and 
underwent  upkeep  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands;  and,  on  16 
June,  she  continued  on  to  the  Philippines.  On  12  July, 
she  arrived  at  the  Submarine  Base,  Cavite,  Luzon, 
whence  she  operated  until  1932.  Her  division  rotated 
between  exercises  and  patrols  in  the  Philippines  during 
the  winter  and  operations  off  the  China  coast  during 
the  summer.  In  1932,  her  division  was  ordered  back  to 
the  eastern  Pacific;  and,  on  2 May,  she  departed  Ma- 
nila for  Pearl  Harbor,  her  home  port  until  transferred 
back  to  the  east  coast  in  1937. 

Sailing  from  Pearl  Harbor  on  19  May  1937,  S-30 
arrived  at  New  London  on  8 August.  For  the  next  year 
and  one-half,  she  trained  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
Then,  in  May  1939,  she  was  placed  in  commission,  in 
reserve.  On  1 September  1940,  she  was  returned  to  full 
commission.  World  War  II  was  beginning  its  second 
year.  German  U-boats  were  then  raiding  shipping  in 
the  western  Atlantic  and  the  Caribbean.  American  S- 
boats — designed  in  World  War  I — were  assigned  to 
Submarines,  Patrol  Force  (Submarines,  Atlantic  Fleet 
after  February  1941)  and  were  carrying  out  multipur- 
pose missions  which  involved  training  and  development 
of  tactical  skills. 

S-30,  homeported  at  New  London,  operated  along 
the  mid-Atlantic  and  northeast  coasts  into  the  spring 
of  1941.  She  then  served  briefly  in  the  Bermuda  area; 
returned  to  New  London;  and,  in  early  July,  proceeded 
to  Philadelphia  for  overhaul.  In  September,  she 
emerged  from  the  navy  yard;  returned  to  New  Eng- 
land ; and  resumed  submarine  and  antisubmarine  war- 
fare training  operations. 

She  continued  those  duties — in  the  Long  Island 
Sound,  Narragansett  Bay,  Casco  Bay,  and  Placentia 
Bay  areas — until  after  the  United  States  officially  en- 
tered the  war.  With  1942,  however,  defensive  patrols 
were  added  to  her  duties,  and  her  division,  SubDiv  52, 
was  reassigned  to  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  Departing 
New  London  on  31  January,  she  hunted  for  enemy 
submarines  along  her  route  which  took  her  via  Ber- 
muda and  Mona  Passage  into  the  Caribbean.  On  16 
February,  she  arrived  at  Coco  Solo,  whence  she  con- 
ducted two  defensive  patrols  in  the  western  approaches 
to  the  canal,  from  10  to  31  March  and  from  14  April  to 
13  May,  before  she  was  ordered  to  California  to  pre- 


pare for  service  in  the  Aleutians.  Into  July,  she  under- 
went repairs  at  San  Diego;  and,  at  mid-month,  she 
started  for  Alaska.  While  en  route,  engine  trouble 
forced  her  into  Mare  Island ; and,  on  1 August,  she 
headed  north  again. 

On  12  August,  S—30  departed  the  submarine  base  at 
Dutch  Harbor,  Unalaska,  on  her  first  offensive  war 
patrol.  Moving  through  fog,  she  arrived  off  Attu  on 
the  16th;  sighted  only  the  hazy  outline  of  Cape  Wran- 
gell ; and  continued  on  to  patrol  across  the  anticipated 
Japanese  shipping  lanes  between  that  island  and  the 
northern  Kurils.  On  the  afternoon  of  7 September,  she 
was  attacked  by  three  enemy  destroyers  some  ten  miles 
north  of  the  cape  and,  in  that  two  and  one-half  hour 
encounter,  gained  her  first  close  experience  with  Japa- 
nese depth  charges.  Three  days  later,  she  turned  for 
home. 

On  24  September,  S-30  got  underway  for  her  fifth 
war  patrol,  her  second  in  the  Aleutians.  A cracked 
cylinder  in  her  port  engine  forced  her  back  to  Dutch 
Harbor  on  the  27th ; and,  on  the  30th,  she  again  moved 
west.  On  3 October,  she  entered  her  patrol  area  and 
commenced  hunting  enemy  ships  along  traffic  lanes 
west  of  Kiska;  but,  by  the  9th,  additional  engineering 
casualties,  cracks,  and  leaks  had  developed  and  forced 
her  to  return  to  Unalaska.  From  there,  the  submarine 
was  ordered  to  San  Diego  for  an  overhaul.  During  her 
yard  period,  she  received  a fathometer,  a new  distilling 
unit,  and  more  up-to-date  radar  equipment.  Then,  from 
mid-February  1943  into  March,  she  provided  training 
services  to  the  West  Coast  Sound  School.  On  16  March, 
she  sailed  for  Dutch  Harbor. 

Following  the  submarine’s  arrival  in  the  Aleutians 
on  21  March,  air  compressor  failure  and  malfunction- 
ing of  her  fathometer  delayed  her  departure  until  13 
April.  She  then  headed  for  Attu.  On  the  15th,  she 
crossed  the  180th  meridian  and,  keeping  Dutch  Harbor 
dates,  arrived  at  her  destination  on  the  17th.  For  the 
next  few  days,  she  reconnoitered  and,  when  possible, 
photographed  the  island’s  principal  coves,  bays,  and 
harbors.  On  the  26th,  she  was  ordered  to  the  east  of 
176°  E and  south  of  52°  40'N,  where  she  remained 
until  after  an  Allied  strike  against  Attu.  The  next 
afternoon,  she  returned  to  the  island  but  was  unable  to 
determine  the  extent  of  damage  inflicted. 

On  2 May,  S-30  departed  the  area;  returned  to 
Dutch  Harbor  for  refit;  and,  on  the  24th,  sailed  west 
again,  this  time  for  the  northern  Kurils.  On  the  31st 
(Dutch  Harbor  date),  she  entered  her  assigned  area; 
and,  on  5 June,  off  the  Kamchatka  coast,  she  attacked 
her  first  target,  a large  sampan.  Her  guns  set  the 
enemy  vessel  on  fire;  but,  as  it  burned,  a Japanese 
destroyer  appeared  on  the  horizon  and  began  closing 
the  surfaced  submarine  at  high  speed.  Three  minutes 
later,  the  destroyer  opened  fire  on  the  diving  S-boat. 

S-30  commenced  an  approach  on  the  destroyer;  but, 
just  as  she  reached  firing  bearing,  she  lost  depth  con- 
trol. A few  seconds  later,  depth  charging  started.  In 
the  next  20  minutes,  33  “asheans”  were  dropped  by  the 
destroyer.  Others  followed  sporadically  over  the  next 
five  hours.  S-30  was  then  able  to  clear  the  area.  On  the 
6th,  the  ship’s  force  repaired  all  minor  damage  and 
commenced  efforts  to  remove  two  torpedoes  which  had 
been  crushed  in  the  No.  3 and  No.  4 tubes.  The  one  in 
the  latter  tube  was  removed  on  the  7th;  but  the  one  in 
the  No.  3 tube  remained  until  the  completion  of  the 
patrol. 

On  8 June,  S-30  headed  down  the  Paramushiro 
coast;  approached  Onekotan;  then  transited  Onekotan 
Strait  and  set  a course  for  Araito.  During  the  next 
two  days,  she  sighted  four  targets  but  was  able  to  close 
only  the  last  two,  merchantmen  in  column,  contacted 
on  the  10th  (11th  local  date).  Fog  closed  in  rapidly  as 
she  made  her  approach;  then  blanketed  the  area  as  she 
fired  three  torpedoes.  Two  explosions  were  heard,  but 
nothing  could  be  seen.  Post-war  examination  of  Japa- 
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nese  records  revealed  that  she  had  sunk  Jinbu  Maru,  a 
5,228-ton  cargo  ship. 

During  the  ensuing  depth  charging,  S-30  began  to 
move  out  of  the  area.  Within  two  and  one-half  hours, 
she  had  left  the  pinging  of  the  searchers  behind  and 
had  resumed  her  own  hunting.  On  12  June,  she  retran- 
sited Onekotan  Strait.  The  following  day,  she  fired  on 
a convoy,  but  missed.  On  the  14th,  she  departed  the 
area;  and,  on  the  22d,  she  returned  to  Dutch  Harbor  to 
begin  extracting  the  damaged  torpedo  and  commence 
refitting. 

On  5 July,  S-30  got  underway  on  her  8th  war  patrol, 
which  took  her  back  to  the  Kurils  and  into  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk.  She  patrolled  on  both  sides  of  the  island 
chain  and  across  the  traffic  lanes  leading  to  Soya 
Strait  and  to  Yokosuka.  She  took  periscope  pictures  of 
facilities  on  various  islands.  She  sighted  several  tar- 
gets, but  was  unable  to  close  on  most  and  was  unsuc- 
cessful on  those  she  attacked.  On  the  20th,  she  at- 
tacked what  appeared  to  be  an  inter-island  steamer, 
but  which  turned  straight  down  the  torpedo  track  and 
dropped  six  depth  charges  in  quick  succession.  S-30 
went  deep;  reloaded;  and  prepared  to  reattack.  The 
target,  however,  was  lost  in  the  fog. 

S-30  continued  her  patrol.  A week  later,  she  sent 
three  torpedoes  against  a Japanese  merchantman  esti- 
mated at  7,000  tons.  Two  hits,  breaking-up  noises,  and 
distant  depth  charging  were  reported  by  the  sound 
operator,  but  the  damage  went  unverified.  Four  days 
later,  she  attacked  another  cargoman  under  similar 
circumstances.  One  torpedo  was  reported  to  have  hit. 
Screw  noises  from  the  target  stopped,  breaking-up 
noises  were  heard,  and  periscope  observation  showed 
no  ship  at  the  site  of  the  attack.  But  any  damage 
which  might  have  been  inflicted  was  never  verified. 

S-30  left  the  Kurils  behind  and  headed  east  on  7 
August.  Two  days  later,  she  arrived  in  Massacre  Bay, 
Attu,  whence  she  conducted  her  last  war  patrol.  On 
that  patrol,  from  26  August  to  23  September,  she 
again  hunted  in  the  shipping  lanes  along  the  eastern 
and  western  sides  of  the  Kurils.  Again,  several  targets 
were  lost  in  fog;  nevertheless,  she  took  pictures  of  the 
islands.  Then,  in  mid-September,  she  added  a new 
dimension  to  her  activities  and  attempted  to  shell  the 
enemy  garrison  on  Matsuwa.  Fog  had  interfered  with 
an  earlier  attempt  to  bombard  that  post,  but  cleared  off 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  (local  date)  as  she 
neared  the  firing  point  with  her  crew  at  battle  stations. 
But,  when  the  order  to  fire  was  given,  the  gun  failed  to 
respond.  A new  firing  pin  was  a fraction  of  an  inch  too 
short,  and  the  effort  had  to  be  abandoned. 

The  following  day,  S-30  was  ordered  home.  En 
route,  on  the  17th,  she  was  sighted  and  bombed  by  a 
Japanese  patrol  plane.  Failure  of  the  port  motor  at 
that  moment  caused  anxiety;  but  the  submarine  es- 
caped serious  damage.  On  the  23d,  she  arrived  at 
Dutch  Harbor.  Within  the  week,  she  headed  south  to 
San  Diego,  where,  with  others  of  her  class,  she  pro- 
vided training  services  for  the  West  Coast  Sound 
School  for  the  remainder  of  World  War  II.  In  mid- 
September  1945,  she  proceeded  to  Mare  Island,  where 
she  was  decommissioned  on  9 October.  Fifteen  days 
later,  her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list;  and,  in 
December  1946,  she  was  sold  and  delivered  to  the  Salco 
Iron  and  Metal  Co.,  San  Francisco,  for  scrapping. 

S-30  was  awarded  two  battle  stars  for  her  World 
War  II  service. 

S—31 

(SS-136:  dp.  854  (surf.),  1,062  (subm.) ; 1.  219'3";  b. 

20'8";  dr.  15'11"  (mean);  s.  14.5  k.  (surf.),  11  k. 

(subm.) ; cpl.  42;  a.  1 4",  4 21"  tt. ; cl.  S-l) 

S—31  (SS-136)  was  laid  down  on  13  April  1918  by 
the  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  launched 
on  28  December  1918;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  George  A. 


Walker;  and  commissioned  on  11  May  1922,  Lt.  Wil- 
liam A.  Heard  in  command. 

Commissioned  as  improved  engines  were  being  devel- 
oped for  her  class,  S-31  was  ordered  to  New  London, 
Conn.,  toward  the  end  of  the  summer  for  alterations  to 
her  main  propulsion  machinery  by  the  prime  contrac- 
tor, the  Electric  Boat  Co.  Decommissioned  at  New 
London  on  4 October  1922,  she  remained  in  the  com- 
pany’s yards  through  the  winter  and  was  recommis- 
sioned on  8 March  1923.  In  April,  she  moved  south; 
conducted  exercises  in  the  Caribbean;  then  transited 
the  Panama  Canal  to  return  to  California.  She  re- 
mained on  the  west  coast  through  1924,  conducting 
exercises  off  the  California  coast  with  her  division, 
Submarine  Division  (SubDiv)  16.  She  ranged  into  the 
Aleutians  for  exercises  during  June  and  July  of  1923 
and  into  the  Panama  Canal  area  and  the  Caribbean  for 
fleet  problems  during  the  winter  of  1924. 

In  1925,  SubDiv  16  was  transferred  to  the  Asiatic 
Fleet,  and  S—31  departed  San  Francisco  in  April 
headed  for  the  Philippines.  On  12  July,  she  arrived  at 
Cavite,  Luzon.  For  the  next  seven  years,  she  conducted 
patrols  and  exercises  in  the  Philippines  during  the  fall 
and  winter  months  and  deployed  to  the  China  coast  for 
spring  and  summer  operations.  The  latter  operations 
were  primarily  concerned  with  individual,  division,  and 
fleet  training  exercises. 

In  September  1930,  S—31,  then  engaged  in  a full 
power  run  between  Tsingtao  and  Chinwangtao,  sur- 
faced amidst  wreckage  in  heavy  seas  in  the  Gulf  of 
Chihli  (now  Po  Hai)  and  sighted  a Chinese  junk  which 
had  been  hit  by  a steamer.  The  vessel’s  cargo  of 
lumber  had  torn  loose,  endangering  the  submarine  and 
hindering  efforts  to  rescue  the  junk’s  seven  survivors. 
S-31  made  an  approach  from  the  windward  side;  and, 
as  the  wind  pushed  her  past  the  stern  of  the  wreck, 
five  men  were  taken  off.  Lines  were  thrown  to  the  two 
remaining  survivors,  and  they  were  hauled  on  board 
the  submarine  as  the  loose  wreckage  was  propelled 
toward  her  hull.  The  submarine  then  cleared  the  area 
and  proceeded  to  Chinwangtao  to  rejoin  her  division  in 
exercises. 

On  2 May  1932,  S-31  completed  her  tour  with  the 
Asiatic  Fleet  and  departed  Manila  for  Pearl  Harbor, 
where,  with  her  division,  she  was  based  until  1937. 
Then  designated  for  inactivation,  she  cleared  Pearl 
Harbor  on  14  June;  arrived  at  Philadelphia  on  27 
August;  and,  on  7 December,  she  was  decommissioned 
and  berthed  at  League  Island.  Within  two  years,  how- 
ever, World  War  II  broke  out  in  Europe,  and  prepara- 
tions were  begun  to  reactivate  the  ships  then  in  re- 
serve. 

S-31  was  recommissioned  at  Philadelphia  on  18  Sep- 
tember 1940.  Assigned  to  SubDiv  52,  she  operated  out 
of  New  London  into  December,  then  moved  south  to 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  With  the  end  of  the  spring  of 
1941,  she  returned  to  her  New  London  base  for  sub- 
marine and  antisubmarine  warfare  training  exercises 
along  the  New  England  coast.  In  November,  she  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia;  underwent  overhaul;  and,  in 
January  1942,  rejoined  her  division  at  New  London. 

The  entry  of  the  United  States  into  World  War  II 
had  brought  new  orders  for  her  division;  and,  in 
February,  she  headed  back  to  the  Panama  Canal.  She 
arrived  at  Coco  Solo  from  Bermuda  at  mid-month; 
conducted  two  defensive  patrols  in  the  approaches  to 
the  canal,  10  to  31  March  and  14  April  to  13  May; 
then,  toward  the  end  of  May,  headed  north  to  San 
Diego  to  prepare  for  duty  in  the  Aleutians. 

By  the  end  of  June,  S-31  was  en  route  to  Alaska; 
and,  on  7 July,  she  departed  the  submarine  base  at 
Dutch  Harbor  for  her  first  patrol  on  the  edge  of  the 
northern  Pacific.  Moving  west  from  Unalaska,  she  re- 
connoitered  the  Adak  area,  then  shifted  north  to  her 
patrol  area  in  the  Bering  Sea  just  north  of  the  Aleu- 
tian chain.  On  the  19th,  she  was  ordered  further  west; 
and,  on  the  30th,  she  took  station  to  the  east  of  Kiska 
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to  intercept  enemy  ships  moving  toward  an  Allied 
force  scheduled  to  bombard  that  enemy-held  island. 
The  bombardment  took  place  on  7 August.  The  follow- 
ing evening,  S-31  cleared  for  Dutch  Harbor.  On  the 
10th,  60  miles  out  of  Dutch  Harbor,  a Mark  X emer- 
gency identification  flare  exploded,  causing  serious 
chest  injuries  to  the  commanding  officer  and  under- 
scoring the  needs  for  pharmacist’s  mates  on  S-boats 
and  for  better  communications  between  Dutch  Harbor 
and  ships  operating  in  the  northern  Pacific.  Use  of  the 
Mark  X flare  had  been  ordered  discontinued  on  13 
July. 

During  her  patrol,  she  had  also  encountered  other 
problems  common  to  all  S-boats  operating  in  the  area; 
loose  superstructure  plates;  the  lack  of  a fathometer 
and  radar;  and  poor  weather. 

Sporadic  communication,  which  resulted  in  two  at- 
tacks by  American  patrol  planes,  and  inclement 
weather  provided  the  greatest  hazards  to  her  fourth 
patrol,  conducted  between  26  August  and  28  September 
in  support  of  the  occupation  of  Adak.  For  most  of  the 
period,  she  was  buffeted  by  turbulent  seas. 

Occasionally,  she  encountered  only  choppy  conditions. 
On  30  August,  chlorine  gas  was  formed  by  water 
driven  by  a 40-knot  wind  when  it  entered  her  forward 
battery  compartment.  The  poisonous  gas  was  soon  de- 
tected and  eliminated. 

On  her  fifth  war  patrol,  13  October  to  8 November, 
S-31  moved  into  the  Kurils.  She  arrived  on  station  on 
20  October.  Two  days  later,  she  was  off  Paramushiro 
and  patrolled  the  traffic  lanes  in  the  northern  Paramu- 
shiro-Shumushu  area  until  the  24th.  She  then  headed 
for  Onekotan  Strait.  The  next  day,  she  hunted  in  the 
northeast  approaches  to  that  passage.  On  the  morning 
of  the  26th,  she  closed  the  Paramushiro  coast;  and,  at 
0825,  she  sighted  a target  in  Otomae  Wan  and  began 
her  approach.  At  0922,  she  fired  two  torpedoes.  The 
target,  the  2,864-ton  cargoman  Keizan  Maru,  sank  in 
the  anchorage.  At  0923,  S-31  went  aground  on  a reef. 
She  backed  off  and  went  ahead.  Between  0928  and 
0955,  she  grounded  several  more  times  at  periscope 
depth.  At  1000,  she  reached  deep  water  and  cleared  the 
area  unpursued.  That  night,  she  transited  Onekotan 
Strait  through  “monstrous  seas;”  and,  on  the  27th,  she 
commenced  hunting  along  the  west  coast  of  Paramu- 
shiro. With  November,  however,  her  fuel  supply  be- 
came the  critical  factor;  and,  on  the  2d,  she  turned  for 
home. 

S-31  arrived  at  Dutch  Harbor  on  8 November.  Three 
days  later,  she  sailed  for  San  Diego  where  she  pro- 
vided training  services  for  the  West  Coast  Sound 
School  from  27  November  1942  to  3 January  1943. 
Refit  followed  into  February.  Toward  the  end  of  that 
month,  she  moved  west  to  Hawaii.  There,  her  4-inch 
gun  was  replaced  by  a 3-inch  gun,  and  further  training 
exercises  were  conducted.  On  11  March,  she  continued 
west  on  her  sixth  war  patrol. 

From  23  to  29  March,  S-31  reconnoitered  Kwajalein 
Atoll  and  searched  the  sea  lanes  connecting  that  atoll 
with  Truk  and  Wotje  for  enemy  traffic.  On  the  29th, 
she  set  a course  for  New  Caledonia;  crossed  the  equa- 
tor on  2 April;  and  arrived  at  Noumea  on  the  9th. 
After  an  eight-day  refit,  she  provided  services  as  a 
target  for  destroyer/antisubmarine  warfare  training 
exercises.  From  5 to  26  July,  she  interrupted  her 
training  schedule  for  her  seventh  war  patrol  which 
took  her  into  the  southern  New  Hebrides  to  transport 
and  support  a reconnaisance  team  landed  on  Aneityum 
and  to  hunt  for  an  enemy  submarine  reported  to  be 
operating  in  the  area.  On  her  return  to  Noumea,  she 
resumed  training  exercises  and  continued  them  until  20 
August. 

On  22  August,  S-31  departed  for  her  last  war  pa- 
trol, conducted  in  the  St.  George  Channel  area  to 
intercept  enemy  traffic  between  Rabaul  and  New 
Guinea.  From  her  patrol  area,  she  proceeded  to  Bris- 
bane for  overhaul  and,  in  early  December,  returned  to 


the  New  Caledonia-New  Hebrides  area.  There  she  re- 
sumed ASW  training  duties  which  were  continued  into 
July  1944,  when  she  was  ordered  back  to  California. 

She  arrived  at  San  Diego  in  early  August  for  over- 
haul which  took  her  into  November.  She  then  provided 
submarine  and  sound  training  services  for  west  coast 
training  commands.  In  September  1945,  the  World-War- 
I-design  submarine  proceeded  to  San  Francisco  for 
inactivation.  She  was  decommissioned  on  19  October 
1945;  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 November  1945; 
and  sold  for  scrap  in  May  1946.  Her  hulk  was  deliv- 
ered to  the  purchaser,  Salco  Iron  and  Metal  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  the  following  December  and  was  scrapped 
in  July  1947. 

S-31  received  one  battle  star  for  her  World  War  II 
service. 


S—32 

(SS-137 : dp.  854  (surf.),  1,062  (subm.);  1.  219'3"; 

b.  20'8";  dr.  15'11"  (mean);  s.  14.5  k.  (surf.),  11  k. 

(subm.);  cpl.  42;  a.  1 4",  4 21"  tt. ; cl.  S-l) 

S-32  (SS-137)  was  laid  down  on  12  April  1918  by 
the  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  launched 
on  11  January  1919;  sponsored  by  Miss  Margaret 
Tynan ; and  commissioned  on  15  June  1922,  Lt.  Ed- 
ward E.  Hazlett,  Jr.,  in  command. 

Soon  after  commissioning,  S-32,  assigned  to  Subma- 
rine Division  17  and  homeported  at  San  Pedro,  Calif., 
was  ordered  to  New  London,  Conn.  She  was  decommis- 
sioned there  on  25  September  1922  and  after  engineer- 
ing alterations  by  the  prime  contractor,  the  Electric 
Boat  Co.,  and  the  engineering  sub-contractor,  the  New 
London  Ship  and  Engine  Co.,  she  was  recommissioned 
on  21  February  1923.  Temporary  duty  with  Division  11 
then  took  her  south  to  the  Caribbean  and  the  Canal 
Zone  for  winter  exercises  with  the  Fleet,  after  which 
she  rejoined  the  S-boats  of  her  division,  now  desig- 
nated Division  16,  and  returned  to  San  Pedro. 

During  the  summer  of  1923,  she  participated  in  cold 
weather  exercises  in  the  Aleutians.  In  the  fall,  she 
resumed  local  operations  off  southern  California  and, 
that  winter,  she  returned  to  the  Canal  Zone.  In  April 
1924,  she  moved  back  to  San  Pedro,  whence  she  oper- 
ated into  1925.  Early  that  year,  however,  her  division 
was  transferred  to  the  Asiatic  Fleet  and  its  subma- 
rines shifted  to  Mare  Island  to  prepare  for  the  transpa- 
cific crossing. 

On  15  April  1925,  S-32  departed  San  Francisco  for 
the  Philippines.  She  arrived  at  Cavite  in  mid-summer 
and  through  the  winter  of  1926  conducted  local  exer- 
cises in  the  Luzon  area.  That  spring,  she  deployed  to 
the  China  coast,  conducting  exercises  both  en  route  to 
and  from  her  summer  base,  the  former  German  base  at 
Tsingtao.  Overhaul  followed  her  September  return  to 
the  Philippines  and  completed  an  annual  employment 
schedule  which  she  maintained  for  the  next  six  years. 

In  1932,  Division  16  was  ordered  back  to  the  eastern 
Pacific.  S-32  departed  Manila  Bay  on  2 May  and,  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor,  her 
homeport  for  the  next  five  years.  In  June  1937,  she 
sailed  for  the  east  coast.  In  August,  she  reported  for 
inactivation  at  Philadelphia  and,  on  7 December,  she 
was  decommissioned  and  berthed  at  League  Island. 

Within  two  years,  however,  Europe  was  at  war. 
Hostilities  soon  extended  across  the  Atlantic;  and,  in 
the  summer  of  1940,  S-32  began  activation. 

Recommissioned  on  18  September  1940  and  assigned 
to  Division  52,  S-32  conducted  trials  out  of  New  Lon- 
don through  November  and,  in  December,  proceeded  to 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  whence  she  operated  until 
April  1941.  She  then  returned  to  New  London  but, 
toward  the  end  of  April,  moved  south  again,  to  Ber- 
muda. Through  May,  she  patrolled  and  conducted 
training  exercises  out  of  the  St.  George’s  base  acquired 
in  the  destroyers  for  bases  agreement.  In  late  June, 
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she  resumed  exercises  out  of  New  London.  In  Septem- 
ber, she  moved  down  to  Philadelphia  for  an  overhaul; 
and,  by  December,  she  was  back  in  Connecticut.  With 
1942,  however,  she  received  orders  back  to  Panama. 

She  arrived  at  Coco  Solo  in  February.  During  the 
spring,  she  conducted  two  defensive  patrols  in  the 
Pacific  approaches  to  the  canal  and,  in  June,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  San  Diego  en  route  to  the  Aleutians.  In  early 
July,  she  arrived  at  Dutch  Harbor;  and,  on  the  7th, 
she  departed  that  Unalaska  base  on  her  first  offensive 
war  patrol.  She  patrolled  the  fog-covered  waters  of 
Rat  Island  and  Oglala  passes  into  August;  then 
shifted  to  an  area  north  of  Attu,  returning  to  Dutch 
Harbor  on  the  10th. 

Twelve  days  later,  she  departed  on  her  fourth  war 
patrol.  Moving  westward,  she  hunted  in  the  Japanese 
traffic  lanes  between  Kiska  and  Attu  during  the  first 
week  of  the  patrol.  On  the  28th,  leaks  developed  in  the 
after  trim  tank,  but  were  compensated  for  by  placing 
nine  tons  of  water  in  the  forward  trim  tanks.  Although 
this  meant  that  space  was  left  to  accommodate  water 
for  only  one  torpedo  reload,  depth  control  was  re- 
gained, and,  with  fuel  suction  shifted  forward,  reload 
capability  slowly  improved.  On  29  August,  she  was  off 
Amchitka  to  check  for  enemy  shipping  in  sheltered 
areas  on  that  island’s  north  coast;  then,  on  the  31st, 
she  headed  east  to  cover  the  Allied  occupation  of  Adak. 
On  14  September,  she  returned  to  the  junction  of  Rat 
Island  and  Oglala  passes  where  she  continued  her 
patrol  for  another  six  days.  On  the  20th,  she  headed 
for  Dutch  Harbor. 

Arriving  on  the  23rd,  S-32  departed  again  on  8 
October.  During  a trim  dive,  a fuel  discrepancy,  caused 
by  the  presence  of  water  in  the  line  during  fueling  at 
Dutch  Harbor,  was  discovered.  On  the  12th,  the  S-boat 
ran  out  of  reserve  fuel  in  the  No.  3 main  ballast  tank. 
The  discrepancy  was  approximately  9,000  gallons,  but 
S-32  continued  west,  into  the  Kurils. 

On  the  17th,  she  arrived  off  Paramushiro  and,  that 
evening,  she  took  up  station  off  the  southeast  coast  of 
the  island  to  patrol  the  entrances  to  Musashi  Wan  and 
Onekotan  Strait.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th,  she 
sighted  two  ships  at  anchor  in  Musashi  Wan;  and, 
after  a periscope  check  disclosed  no  other  ships  in  the 
area,  she  began  working  her  way  to  an  attack  position 
west  or  southwest  of  the  targets.  Moving  slowly,  with 
short  and  infrequent  periscope  exposures,  through  the 
calm  and  poorly  charted  bay,  she  went  up  for  a final 
check  at  1023.  While  looking,  she  struck  an  uncharted 
sand  bar.  The  S-boat,  her  tubes  ready  for  firing,  an- 
gled up  10°.  Her  depth  gauge  showed  32  feet.  During 
the  next  few  seconds  she  slid  over  the  bar,  apparently 
showing  periscope  shears,  bow,  and,  possibly,  the  whole 
bridge  structure;  then,  over  the  bar,  she  took  a down 
angle  at  high  speed.  At  1025,  she  fired.  Two  torpedoes, 
set  at  six  feet,  were  sent  against  each  of  the  targets. 
On  firing  the  fourth  and  final  “fish”,  she  changed 
course  and  maneuvered  at  high  speed  toward  the  open 
sea.  Two  explosions  were  heard  as  she  cleared  the 
immediate  area.  At  1045,  she  came  to  periscope  depth 
to  observe  the  damage. 

One  of  the  targets  was  afire  amidships  and  had 
settled  somewhat;  she  was  anchored  in  shallow  water 
and  might  have  been  resting  on  the  bottom.  The  second 
target  was  obscured  by  the  first.  S-32  went  to  80  feet 
and  proceeded  out  of  the  bay.  At  1205,  she  resumed  her 
patrol  east  out  of  Onekotan  Strait.  That  evening,  she 
turned  toward  the  Aleutians;  and,  on  the  27th,  she 
arrived  at  Dutch  Harbor. 

From  Dutch  Harbor,  S-32  returned  to  San  Diego. 
Overhaul  followed  her  11  November  arrival;  and,  from 
21  to  25  December,  she  tested  newly  installed  equip- 
ment: a fathometer,  radar,  and  keel-mounted  sound 
gear.  From  28  December  1942  to  26  January  1943,  she 
provided  services  to  the  West  Coast  Sound  School;  and, 
on  6 February,  she  headed  north  toward  Dutch  Har- 
bor. 


S-32  departed  Unalaska  on  her  6th  war  patrol  on  25 
February.  En  route  to  her  assigned  station  off  Attu, 
she  encountered  very  rough  seas,  strong  winds,  rain, 
mist,  and  fog.  On  the  26th,  rolling  was  measured  as 
much  as  65°  to  starboard. 

Progress  west  was  slow ; but,  on  1 March,  she  set  a 
course  toward  Holtz  Bay  to  check  for  enemy  shipping. 
The  next  day,  heavy  mist  and  fog  hindered  her  recon- 
naisance  of  Stellar  Cove;  and  she  turned  to  the  coastal 
shipping  lanes  to  intercept  enemy  traffic  between  Cape 
Wrangell  and  Holtz  Bay.  The  entrances  to  the  latter, 
to  Chichagof  Harbor,  and  to  Sarana  Bay,  however, 
were  her  primary  hunting  grounds.  On  the  night  of  9 
March,  off  Holtz  Bay,  she  attacked  and  damaged  an 
enemy  destroyer,  then  underwent  a brief  depth  charg- 
ing. Leaks  caused  by  the  depth  charging  were  mini- 
mized, and  S-32  continued  her  patrol. 

Four  nights  later,  on  the  13th,  seventeen  miles  north 
of  Holtz  Bay,  she  attacked  an  enemy  submarine  which 
was  lying  to  on  the  surface  with  her  engines  smoking. 
At  2059,  the  S-boat  fired  two  torpedoes  at  ten-second 
intervals  at  the  enemy.  At  2100,  she  went  deep;  and, 
as  she  passed  50  feet,  one  torpedo  exploded.  At 
2120,  S-32  came  to  periscope  depth,  but  the  fog  had 
closed  in.  The  target  was  no  longer  visible. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  15th,  a second  submarine 
was  sighted.  The  weather,  for  the  first  time,  was  “per- 
fect for  a periscope  approach.”  At  1727,  S-32  fired  a 
three-torpedo  spread;  estimated  range  2,500  yards; 
track  angle  favorable.  About  two  and  a half  minutes 
later,  a muffled  explosion  was  heard  in  the  torpedo 
room.  No  explosion  was  heard  by  the  control  party. 
The  S-boat  went  to  periscope  depth.  Smoke  was  pour- 
ing skyward  from  the  enemy’s  conning  tower.  A photo- 
graph was  taken  of  the  scene  as  the  damaged  target 
headed  for  the  nearest  beach.  At  1736,  however,  the 
enemy  disappeared  from  view.  Sound  reported  that  the 
enemy’s  screws  had  stopped. 

S-32  departed  the  Attu  area  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  17th.  On  the  20th,  she  moored  at  Dutch  Harbor; 
and,  nine  days  later,  she  again  sailed  west.  En  route  to 
Attu,  cold  weather  caused  icing  on  the  superstructure, 
but  the  seas  remained  fairly  calm  and  the  sun  was 
occasionally  visible.  On  3 March,  however,  as  she  ap- 
proached Attu,  more  normal  Aleutian  weather  closed 
in.  From  then  to  the  16th,  snow  and  rain  storms  were 
almost  continuous;  seas  were  rough;  winds  were 
strong;  and  periods  of  sunlight  were  limited.  At  0157 
on  the  10th,  while  patrolling  on  a north-south  line  out 
of  Holtz  Bay,  S-32  picked  up  a target  on  radar,  some 
7,000  yards  away.  Ten  minutes  later,  a second  smaller 
ship  was  detected  ahead  of  the  first  target.  Five  min- 
utes after  the  appearance  of  the  second  ship  on  the 
screen,  the  first  ship  was  sighted,  range  about  2,000 
yards.  S-32  fired  four  torpedoes.  Two  very  loud  explo- 
sions were  heard  and  were  followed  by  distant  rum- 
blings. At  0219,  at  a range  of  just  over  3,500  yards,  all 
traces  of  the  ships  disappeared  from  the  screen. 

On  16  March,  S-32  set  a course  for  Dutch  Harbor. 
On  the  20th,  she  arrived  and  commenced  refit.  On  4 
May,  she  again  sailed  west.  En  route  to  the  Kurils,  she 
patrolled  across  possible  Japanese  reinforcement  routes 
to  Kiska  and  Attu,  but  almost  zero  visibility  during  the 
passage  hindered  hunting.  On  the  12th,  she  entered  her 
assigned  area  off  Paramushiro.  The  next  day,  she  ob- 
tained her  first  fix,  off  Onekotan,  and  commenced  pa- 
trolling across  the  approaches  to  Onekotan  Strait  and 
Musashi  Wan.  Visibility  remained  poor;  seas  were 
rough.  Her  radar,  which  had  gone  out  of  commission 
on  the  11th,  functioned  improperly  throughout  her 
short  time  on  station.  On  the  15th,  the  port  main  motor 
armature  developed  a zero  resistance  to  ground.  Re- 
peated repair  attempts  failed,  and  the  motor  was  se- 
cured. S-32  turned  back  toward  Unalaska  and  moored 
at  Dutch  Harbor  on  the  23rd. 

On  the  27th,  the  submarine  departed  the  Aleutians 
for  the  last  time;  and,  on  6 June,  she  arrived  at  San 
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Diego,  where  she  provided  training  services  for  the 
remainder  of  World  War  II.  Then  designated  for  inac- 
tivation, she  arrived  at  San  Francisco  on  13  September 
1945  and  was  decommissioned  at  Mare  Island  on  19 
October.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 
November  1945,  and  her  hulk  was  sold  for  scrapping  to 
the  Learner  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif.,  in  May  1946. 

S-32  earned  five  battle  stars  during  World  War  II. 

S-33 

(SS-138:  dp.  854  (surf.),  1,062  (subm.)  ; 1.  219'3"; 

b.  20'8";  dr.  15'11"  (mean);  s.  14.5  k.  (surf.),  11  k. 

(subm.) ; cpl.  38;  a.  1 4",  4 21"  tt. ; cl.  S-l) 

S-33  (SS-138)  was  laid  down  on  14  June  1918  by 
the  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  launched 
on  5 December  1918;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Thomas  M. 
Searles;  and  commissioned  on  18  April  1922,  Lt. 
George  P.  Lamont  in  command. 

Commissioned  as  crankshaft  modifications  were  or- 
dered for  her  class,  S-33  proceeded  from  her  homeport, 
San  Pedro,  to  New  London,  Conn.,  where  she  was 
decommissioned  on  15  June  and  turned  over  to  the 
prime  contractor,  the  Electric  Boat  Co.,  for  the  altera- 
tions. She  was  recommissioned  on  21  December  1922, 
and  assigned,  temporarily,  to  Submarine  Division  11 
for  winter  maneuvers.  In  January  1923,  she  moved 
south  to  the  Caribbean.  During  February,  she  partici- 
pated in  Fleet  Problem  I,  which  tested  the  defenses  of 
the  Panama  Canal.  Then,  in  late  March,  she  rejoined 
the  boats  of  her  own  division,  Division  16,  and  headed 
back  to  San  Pedro.  The  following  January,  1924,  she 
returned  to  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  Caribbean  for 
further  fleet  problems  and  exercises  and  then  operated 
primarily  off  southern  California  into  1926.  The  pre- 
vious year,  1925,  Division  16  had  been  transferred  to 
the  Asiatic  Fleet;  and,  in  November  1926,  S-33  moved 
west  to  join  her  sister  ships  at  Cavite.  On  22  Decem- 
ber, she  arrived  at  that  Luzon  submarine  base  and,  for 
the  next  five  years,  operated  as  a unit  of  the  Asiatic 
Fleet.  During  the  fall  and  winter  months,  local  exer- 
cises and  annual  overhauls  kept  her  in  the  Philippines. 
Each  spring  she  deployed  to  the  China  coast  for  divi- 
sion and  fleet  exercises  out  of  her  summer  base  at 
Tsingtao. 

In  1932,  Division  16  was  transferred  to  Pearl  Har- 
bor; and,  in  May,  S-33  retraced  her  route  across  the 
Pacific.  She  operated  in  Hawaiian  waters  for  five 
years.  Then,  ordered  inactivated,  she  departed  Pearl 
Harbor  for  the  United  States  east  coast  on  14  June 
1937.  Two  months  later,  she  arrived  at  Philadelphia. 
On  1 December,  she  was  decommissioned  and,  until 
1940,  was  berthed  at  League  Island. 

That  summer,  increased  United  States  involvement 
in  World  War  II  brought  activation  orders;  and,  on  16 
October  1940,  S-33  was  recommissioned.  She  conducted 
trials  and  exercises  out  of  Philadelphia  into  the  spring 
of  1941.  Then,  in  April,  she  moved  north  to  New 
London,  the  homeport  for  her  division,  Submarine  Di- 
vision 52. 

The  submarine  then  conducted  exercises  and  patrols 
off  the  southern  New  England  coast  and  out  of  Ber- 
muda. Toward  the  end  of  1941,  however,  her  opera- 
tional area  was  extended,  and  she  moved  up  to  the 
Newfoundland  coast  to  test  S-boat  capabilities  under 
high  latitude  conditions.  She  returned  to  New  London 
after  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  World  War  II 
and,  at  the  end  of  December  1941,  proceeded  to  Phila- 
delphia for  an  overhaul.  From  Philadelphia,  she  moved 
south  to  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  and,  before  the  end  of 
May,  had  conducted  two  defensive  patrols  in  the  west- 
ern approaches  to  the  canal.  In  June,  she  proceeded  on 
to  San  Diego  and,  toward  the  end  of  the  month,  moved 
north  to  the  Aleutians. 

S-33  arrived  at  Dutch  Harbor,  Unalaska,  in  early 
July.  On  the  7th,  she  departed  on  her  first  offensive 


war  patrol.  For  the  first  week,  she  patrolled  in  the 
Adak  area,  then  shifted  to  the  Near  Islands.  There,  off 
Agattu,  fog  prevailed  from  the  15th  to  the  29th.  On 
the  morning  of  the  30th,  visibility  increased  to  about 
four  miles  for  a few  hours  but  then  diminished  again. 
Six  days  later,  the  S-boat  encountered  her  first  clear 
day,  but  fog  and  mist  soon  returned.  On  7 August,  S- 
33  was  ordered  back  to  Dutch  Harbor. 

On  her  second  Aleutian  patrol,  24  August  to  26 
September,  S-33  served  as  a protective  scout  during 
the  occupation  of  Adak.  Then,  on  2 September,  she 
shifted  west  to  hunt  off  Kiska.  She  sighted  three  en- 
emy ships,  but  Japanese  antisubmarine  measures,  sur- 
face and  air,  prevented  her  attacking  the  first  two 
targets  and  fog  saved  the  third.  Poor  visibility,  rough 
seas,  and  slow  speed  hindered  hunting  during  her  fifth 
war  patrol,  conducted  in  the  Kiska  area  from  15 
October  to  11  November.  Her  sixth,  23  November  to  9 
December  in  the  Attu  area,  yielded  no  enemy  contacts. 

On  11  December,  S-33  departed  Dutch  Harbor  for 
San  Diego  where  she  provided  services  to  the  West 
Coast  Sound  School  into  February  1943,  then  under- 
went overhaul  in  which  she  received  a fathometer,  new 
radio,  radar,  keel-mounted  sound  equipment,  and  a new 
distilling  unit. 

On  18  April,  S-33  returned  to  Dutch  Harbor,  whence 
she  conducted  three  more  war  patrols.  Her  seventh  and 
eighth  patrols  were  conducted  in  the  Kurils,  off  Shimu- 
shu  and  Paramushiro  from  25  April  to  22  May  and 
from  4 June  to  2 July.  Contacts  on  both  patrols  were 
few,  and  she  was  able  to  attack  successfully  only  two; 
both  large  fishing  sampans  which  she  left  burning  on 
18  June.  She  conducted  her  last  war  patrol,  photo- 
graphic reconnaissance  of  Buldir  and  Kiska  islands, 
from  14  July  to  9 August,  then  got  underway  to  return 
to  California. 

S— 33  arrived  at  San  Diego  at  the  end  of  August, 
underwent  overhaul,  and,  then,  commenced  operations 
with  the  West  Coast  Sound  School  which  were  contin- 
ued until  13  August  1945.  Two  days  later,  hostilities 
ended  in  the  Pacific,  and  S-33  was  ordered  to  San 
Francisco  for  inactivation.  She  was  decommissioned  on 
23  October  1945  and  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 
November.  The  following  year,  her  hulk  was  sold  for 
scrapping  to  the  Salco  Iron  and  Metal  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

S-33  earned  one  battle  star  for  her  World  War  II 
service. 

S—34 

(SS-139:  dp.  854  (surf.),  1,062  (subm.);  1.  219'3"; 

b.  20'8";  dr.  15'11"  (mean);  s.  14.5  k.  (surf.),  11  k. 

(subm.) ; cpl.  42;  a.  1 4",  4 21"  tt. ; cl.  S-l ) 

S-34  (SS-139)  was  laid  down  on  28  May  1918  by  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.; 
launched  on  13  February  1919;  sponsored  by  Miss 
Florence  Heilman;  and  commissioned  on  12  July  1922, 
Lt.  Elroy  L.  Vanderkloot  in  command. 

Following  commissioning,  S-34  was  ordered  to  New 
London,  Conn.,  for  engineering  alterations  by  the 
prime  contractor,  the  Electric  Boat  Co.  Decommis- 
sioned on  25  October  1922,  she  was  delivered  to  the 
company  which  completed  the  work  in  the  spring  of 
1923.  The  submarine  was  recommissioned  on  23  April; 
and,  after  further  trials  and  various  exercises  off  the 
east  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean,  she  returned  to  the 
west  coast,  arriving  at  San  Diego,  her  home  port,  on  6 
August.  For  the  next  year  and  one-half,  she  remained 
based  in  southern  California;  then,  in  1925,  she  was 
ordered  to  tne  Philippines.  She  departed  from  San 
Francisco  in  mid-April;  arrived  at  the  Submarine 
Base,  Cavite,  P.I.,  on  12  July;  and,  after  voyage  re- 
pairs and  an  overhaul,  commenced  operations  as  a unit 
of  the  Asiatic  Fleet.  From  then  until  1932,  she  rotated 
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between  exercises,  patrols,  and  overhauls  in  the  Philip- 
pines during  the  winter  and  deployments  to  the  China 
coast  in  the  summer  for  operations  out  of  Tsingtao.  In 
1932,  she  was  ordered  back  to  the  eastern  Pacific.  She 
departed  Manila  on  2 May  and  headed  for  Pearl  Har- 
bor, whence  she  operated  until  April  1941.  She  then 
returned  to  San  Diego. 

During  the  remaining  months  of  peace,  S-34  pro- 
vided services  for  the  West  Coast  Sound  School.  With 
the  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor,  defensive  patrol  work  off 
the  west  coast  was  added  to  her  duties.  However,  with 
the  new  year,  1942,  she  and  other  World  War  I design 
submarines  were  ordered  prepared  for  service  in  the 
northern  Pacific  in  defense  of  the  Aleutian  Islands. 
She  underwent  overhaul  at  Mare  Island;  and,  in 
March,  she  moved  north  to  the  newly  established  sub- 
marine base  at  Dutch  Harbor,  Unalaska.  On  12  April, 
she  headed  west  on  her  first  war  patrol. 

One  day  out,  a heavy  wave  threw  the  quartermaster 
of  the  watch  against  the  side  of  the  bridge,  and  S-34 
was  forced  to  return  to  base  to  put  the  badly  injured 
man  ashore.  Arriving  on  the  14th,  she  cleared  the 
harbor  again  the  same  day  and  resumed  her  westward 
passage.  On  the  15th,  engineering  casualties  and  poor 
weather  slowed  her  progress.  The  next  day,  the 
weather  moderated,  but  intensified  again  on  the  18th. 
On  the  20th,  she  left  the  Bering  Sea  and  entered  the 
less  violent,  but  fog  shrouded,  waters  of  the  Kurils. 
Two  days  later,  off  the  entrance  to  Onekotan  Strait, 
she  attacked  her  first  enemy  target,  but  failed  to  score. 

The  next  day,  S-34  moved  into  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  to 
take  up  her  assigned  station  west  of  Paramushiro.  Ice, 
two  to  five  feet  above  the  water,  still  covered  the  area, 
and  the  boat  retired  through  the  strait  to  patrol  on  the 
Pacific  side  of  the  island. 

The  24th  brought  another  unsuccessful  attack  on  a 
merchantman  and  an  attempt  to  close  a warship.  Two 
days  later,  the  lookouts  observed  increased  activity  by 
enemy  patrol  planes.  On  the  27th,  the  S-boat  again 
attempted  to  penetrate  the  ice,  via  Mushiru  Strait.  The 
same  day,  she  returned  to  the  Pacific;  and,  on  the  28th, 
she  headed  back  to  the  Aleutians. 

She  encountered  mountainous  seas  in  the  Bering 
Sea;  but  by  1 May,  she  was  at  Attu.  Thence,  she 
continued  on  to  Kiska;  remained  offshore  on  the  2d  as 
a storm  battered  the  island;  and,  on  the  3d,  she  replen- 
ished and  moved  north  to  intercept  any  enemy  subma- 
rines which  might  be  heading  for  the  Gulf  of  Alaska. 
On  the  10th,  she  returned  to  Dutch  Harbor. 

Refit  as  intelligence  estimates  predicting  a Japanese 
thrust  at  Midway  and  the  Aleutians  were  received,  S- 
34  cleared  Dutch  Harbor  on  28  May  and  stood  west  to 
patrol  north  of  Attu.  On  the  29th,  the  Japanese  Aleu- 
tian force  sortied  from  Ominato  and  headed  east,  its 
approach  to  its  target  covered  by  fog  and  rain.  On  the 
morning  of  3 June,  Japanese  planes  bombed  Dutch 
Harbor. 

From  the  start  of  her  patrol  until  11  June,  S-34 
remained  in  her  assigned  area,  listening  to  reports,  but 
sighting  no  enemy  ships.  On  the  11th,  she  received 
news  of  the  Japanese  occupation  of  Kiska  and  orders 
to  take  “maximum  offensive  action.”  She  headed  for 
Kiska. 

Diverted  back  to  Dutch  Harbor,  she  replenished  on 
the  12th  and  got  underway  again  the  same  day,  but 
returned  to  Attu  instead  of  going  to  Kiska.  She  recon- 
noitered  Sarana  Bay,  Holtz  Bay,  and  Chichagof  Har- 
bor; none  showed  any  activity.  On  the  17th,  she 
sighted  a warship  off  the  Semichi  Islands,  but  could 
not  close  the  range.  She  then  returned  to  Attu  and,  on 
the  20th,  sighted  an  enemy  destroyer  patrolling  off 
Sarana  Bay.  Between  0700  and  1000,  she  sighted  and 
lost  the  target  twice  as  it  moved  in  and  out  of  the  fog. 

At  1155,  she  sighted  a large  tanker  inside  the  bay. 
Fifty  minutes  later,  she  slipped  past  a destroyer 
guarding  the  entrance  and  began  maneuvering  into  the 
bay.  Her  target  was  engaged  in  refueling  another 


destroyer.  At  1350,  S-3 4 grounded  at  a depth  of  48 
feet.  Run  up  to  25  feet,  she  came  out  of  the  water  to 
the  waterline;  then  backed  off  into  deep  water.  Within 
five  minutes,  she  was  operating  at  periscope  depth.  The 
fueling  destroyer  had  gotten  underway  from  alongside 
the  tanker  and  was  racing  across  the  intervening 
waters.  S-34  fired  two  torpedoes  at  the  destroyer, 
forcing  the  enemy  to  swerve  and  pass  down  the  sub- 
marine’s port  side.  Unable  then  to  bring  her  tubes  to 
bear  on  the  tanker,  the  S-boat  swung  right  to  avoid 
depth  charges.  At  1403,  she  bottomed  in  164  feet,  just 
inside  the  entrance  to  the  bay,  where  she  remained 
until  2330. 

During  that  time,  only  one  destroyer  was  heard 
searching  for  her;  the  other,  which  had  conducted  the 
high  speed  attack,  was  heard  pinging  from  the  same 
spot  for  nine  hours.  She  had  presumably  grounded 
after  the  attack;  but,  by  2300,  the  tide  had  risen  and 
she  had  moved  to  join  in  the  search  for  the  submarine. 

At  2330,  S-34  began  to  make  her  way  out  of  the  bay. 
Twenty  minutes  later,  one  of  the  destroyers  located 
her.  The  pace  of  the  hunt  was  stepped  up,  but  the 
quarry  evaded  attempts  to  destroy  her.  By  0230  on  the 
21st,  she  had  maneuvered  out  of  the  bay;  lost  her 
pursuer;  and  set  a course  for  Dutch  Harbor. 

On  26  June,  S-3 4 moored  in  Dutch  Harbor,  whence 
she  proceeded  to  Bremerton,  Wash.,  for  overhaul  and 
training  duty.  On  13  September,  she  returned  to  Una- 
laska; and,  on  the  14th,  she  departed  from  Dutch 
Harbor  on  the  3d  war  patrol.  Two  days  later,  she 
crossed  the  180th  meridian;  and,  on  the  17th,  she 
arrived  in  the  Semichi  area  and  commenced  crossing 
the  Japanese  supply  lanes  to  the  western  Aleutians  in 
search  of  targets.  On  the  20th,  while  off  Buldir,  her 
after  radio  mast  was  partially  carried  away  by  heavy 
seas  and  threatened  to  foul  the  propellers  and  stern 
planes.  Despite  the  heavy  seas,  Chief  Machinist’s  Mate 
B.F.  Allen  went  over  the  side;  cut  the  wreckage  adrift 
and  rigged  two  forward  wing  antennas. 

On  the  21st,  the  submarine  resumed  her  patrol  off 
Attu,  reconnoitering  the  approaches  to  its  harbors.  On 
the  26th,  she  was  ordered  to  Kiska;  and,  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  28th,  she  sighted  a minelayer  olf  Kiska 
Harbor.  The  enemy,  however,  detected  her  presence 
before  she  could  close  the  target.  Destroyers  joined  the 
minelayer,  and  S-34  once  again  became  the  hunted. 
Forty  minutes  and  47  depth  charges  later,  she  cleared 
the  immediate  area.  A week  later,  she  sighted  and 
closed  a Kiska-bound  enemy  submarine;  but,  as  the 
torpedoes  were  readied,  depth  control  was  lost;  and  she 
failed  to  score.  On  8 October,  she  headed  home,  arriv- 
ing at  Dutch  Harbor  on  the  11th. 

Storms  and  heavy  seas  abounded  in  the  western 
Aleutians  during  S-3 4’ s fourth  war  patrol,  23  October 
to  21  November.  Operating  in  and  across  the  Japanese 
traffic  routes  from  Kiska  to  Agattu  and  Attu  and 
between  Paramushiro  and  Attu,  she  sighted  only  one 
possible  target,  a submarine  which  disappeared  before 
identification  could  be  made. 

She  got  underway  for  her  fifth  war  patrol  on  5 
December.  On  the  9th,  she  resumed  operations  to  inter- 
cept Japanese  shipping  between  the  Kurils  and  the 
Aleutians.  Twenty  days  later,  she  returned  to  Dutch 
Harbor. 

In  early  January  1943,  the  S-boat  sailed  south.  On 
the  18th,  she  arrived  at  San  Diego  where  she  remained 
until  late  April,  undergoing  overhaul ; receiving  radar, 
air  conditioning,  and  improved  communication  and 
navigation  equipment;  and  providing  services  to  the 
West  Coast  Sound  School.  On  10  May,  she  returned  to 
Dutch  Harbor;  and,  on  the  13th,  she  departed  from 
that  base  to  patrol  again  in  the  Kurils. 

By  the  22d,  S-34  was  off  Paramushiro  and,  for  the 
next  12  days,  she  patrolled  in  the  southern  approaches 
to  the  island,  and  in  Shumushu  and  Paramushiro 
strait.  On  the  evening  of  the  ninth  day,  she  torpedoed 
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and  sank  a small  freighter  off  Torishim<o  Retto;  and, 
on  the  evening  of  3 June,  she  cleared  the  area. 

Arriving  back  at  Dutch  Harbor  on  the  10th,  she 
departed  again  11  days  later.  On  the  28th,  she  ap- 
proached the  fog-bound  Kurils;  and,  on  1 July,  she 
moved  toward  the  Kamchatka  Peninsula  to  locate  and 
destroy  enemy  fishing  vessels  operating  near  and  north 
of  Cape  Lopatka.  On  the  third,  while  she  was  charging, 
fire  broke  out  in  the  port  motor,  but  was  quickly 
extinguished.  Repairs  were  completed  on  the  fifth;  and, 
on  the  seventh,  she  moved  into  a new  area,  Onekotan 
Island.  The  next  day,  she  returned  to  Paramushiro.  On 
13  July,  she  sighted  two  ships  and  commenced  closing 
the  targets  despite  poor  visibility.  Shortly  after  noon, 
she  fired  three  torpedoes,  but  her  crew  heard  only 
thuds  as  they  struck  the  target.  On  the  15th,  she 
moved  back  into  Paramushiro  Strait  and,  on  the  22d, 
set  a course  for  Unalaska. 

Arriving  on  the  30th,  she  moved  south  in  early 
August  and,  at  mid-month,  arrived  at  San  Diego  where 
she  provided  training  services  through  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  Then  ordered  inactivated,  she  proceeded 
to  San  Francisco  where  she  was  decommissioned  on  23 
October  1945.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list 
the  following  month,  and  her  hulk  was  sold  for  scrap- 
ping in  1946. 

S-34  received  one  battle  star  for  her  World  War  II 
service. 


S—35 

(SS-140:  dp.  854  (surf.),  1,062  (subm.) ; 1.  219'3"; 

b.  20'8";  dr.  15'11"  (mean);  s.  14.5  k.  (surf.),  11  k. 

(subm.)  ; cpl.  42;  a.  1 4",  4 21"  tt. ; cl.  S-l) 

S-35  (SS-140)  was  laid  down  on  14  June  1918  by 
the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  launched  on  27  February  1919;  sponsored  by 
Miss  Louise  C.  Bailey;  and  commissioned  on  17  August 
1922,  Lt.  T.  E.  Short  in  command. 

Engaged  in  trials  as  improved  engines  were  devel- 
oped for  her  class,  S-35  was  ordered  to  New  London, 
Conn.,  in  September,  for  alterations  by  the  prime  con- 
tractor, the  Electric  Boat  Company.  Decommissioned 
and  delivered  to  that  company  on  25  October,  she  was 
accepted  and  recommissioned  on  7 May  1923.  Exercises 
along  the  east  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean  followed; 
and,  in  early  August,  she  arrived  at  San  Diego,  her 
home  port  until  1925.  Then  transferred  to  the  Asiatic 
Fleet,  she  departed  from  San  Francisco  in  mid-April 
and  arrived  at  the  Submarine  Base,  Cavite,  P.I.,  on  12 
July. 

S-35  operated  in  Philippine  waters,  conducting  pa- 
trols and  participating  in  type,  division,  and  fleet  exer- 
cises until  the  spring  of  1926.  Then  she  sailed,  with  her 
division,  for  the  China  coast.  Through  the  summer  and 
into  the  fall,  she  conducted  similar  operations  out  of 
Tsingtao;  and,  in  November,  she  returned  to  the  Phil- 
ippines where,  after  overhaul,  she  resumed  local  opera- 
tions. 

She  maintained  a similar  schedule  of  winter  opera- 
tions in  the  Philippines  and  summer  deployments  in 
Chinese  waters  through  1931.  On  2 May  1932,  she 
moved  east,  instead  of  north;  and,  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  where  she  joined  the 
Pacific  Fleet  and  commenced  a schedule  of  exercises, 
overhauls,  and  fleet  problems  which  took  her  into  the 
1940’s.  In  April  1941,  she  was  transferred  to  San 
Diego;  and,  for  the  remaining  months  of  peace,  she 
provided  services  for  the  West  Coast  Sound  School. 

After  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  S-35  added  defen- 
sive patrol  work  to  her  duties;  and,  in  January  1942, 
she  moved  north  to  Mare  Island  for  limited  moderniza- 
tion and  overhaul.  In  late  March,  she  continued  north- 
ward and,  in  early  April,  arrived  at  the  newly  estab- 
lished submarine  base  at  Dutch  Harbor. 


On  12  April,  she  cleared  Dutch  Harbor  and  moved 
toward  the  Kurils  for  her  first  war  patrol.  On  the  21st 
and  22d,  snow  and  fog  covered  her  approach  to  Para- 
mushiro and  Onekotan  Strait.  On  the  23d,  she  sighted, 
and  was  sighted  by,  a large  enemy  submarine  on  the 
surface.  Both  submarines  submerged.  Explosions  were 
felt  in  S-35.  The  blasts  forced  her  down  further  than 
expected.  But,  at  220  feet,  she  regained  control ; re- 
turned to  her  intended  depth;  and  maneuvered  out  of 
the  immediate  area. 

The  weather  cleared  on  the  24th,  and  Paramushiro 
was  sighted  for  the  first  time.  Two  days  later,  how- 
ever, the  S-boat  was  en  route  to  her  secondary  station 
north  of  Attu.  On  arrival  on  the  27th,  a ship’s  cook 
was  discovered  to  have  mumps  and  a course  was  set 
for  Dutch  Harbor.  Isolation  was  impossible,  and  half 
the  crew  had  not  had  the  disease. 

Three  days  later,  S—35  returned  to  her  Unalaska 
base.  The  crew  received  medical  attention;  the  boat 
was  scrubbed  down  and  refitted;  and  requests  for  mod- 
ern equipment,  including  sonar  and  radar,  were  made. 
Toward  the  end  of  May,  the  submarine  was  ready  for 
sea;  and,  on  the  28th,  she  moved  west  in  response  to 
intelligence  reports  of  a Japanese  invasion  force  bound 
for  the  western  Aleutians. 

On  station  by  the  30th,  she  patrolled  on  the  surface, 
with  no  contacts,  through  2 June.  On  the  morning  of 
the  3d,  word  of  the  bombing  of  Dutch  Harbor  was 
received.  Aerial  contacts,  both  friendly  and  enemy, 
became  frequent;  but  the  submarine  was  not  attacked. 

On  the  11th,  she  was  ordered  back  to  Dutch  Harbor 
to  replenish ; thence,  she  was  routed  to  the  western 
part  of  the  archipelago  for  offensive  operations  near 
Kiska  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Japanese.  On  the 
14th,  she  approached  the  island  and  patrolled  between 
there  and  Segula  until  the  23d.  She  then  participated 
in  the  search  for  S—27,  which  had  run  aground  on 
Amchitka  Island;  returned  to  her  patrol  area  late  on 
the  25th;  and,  on  the  29th,  returned  to  Dutch  Harbor. 
The  thick  fog  which  had  shielded  the  Japanese  force  as 
it  crossed  the  Bering  Sea  had  remained  over  the  Aleu- 
tians during  her  patrol,  impairing  visibility  and  hind- 
ering her  offensive  efforts. 

On  14  July,  S-35  got  underway  again  and,  through 
the  end  of  the  month,  patrolled  the  Japanese  supply 
lanes  to  Kiska.  She  then  headed  back  toward  Dutch 
Harbor,  but  was  diverted  north  and  west  of  the  island 
to  provide  weather  reporting  services  to  the  force 
scheduled  to  bombard  Kiska  on  7 August.  After  the 
raid,  she  returned  to  Dutch  Harbor,  thence  proceeded 
to  San  Diego,  where  for  six  weeks  she  underwent 
overhaul  and  provided  services  to  the  sound  school.  On 
20  October,  she  returned  to  Unalaska;  and,  on  the 
26th,  she  cleared  the  harbor  for  her  4th  war  patrol. 
From  then  until  her  return  on  22  November,  she  bat- 
tled heavy  seas,  storms,  and  problems  arising  from  her 
inadequate  and  outmoded  equipment  as  she  hunted  the 
Paramushiro-Attu-Kiska  convoy  routes.  On  the  25th, 
she  returned  to  Dutch  Harbor. 

Cold  weather  added  icing  to  the  climatic  hazards  of 
the  northern  Pacific;  but,  on  11  December,  S-35 
headed  out  of  Dutch  Harbor  again.  On  the  15th,  she 
commenced  operations  to  intercept  enemy  traffic  to 
Attu  and  Kiska;  but,  on  the  17th,  a case  of  acute 
appendicitis  forced  her  to  Adak  where  she  was  to 
transfer  the  sick  man  to  Gillis  for  treatment.  On  the 
18th,  she  approached  the  rendezvous  point  but  was 
sighted  by  enemy  planes.  On  the  morning  of  the  19th, 
she  completed  the  transfer;  then  resumed  patrol  east 
of  Kiska.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  21st,  she  ran  into  a 
storm  while  surfaced  off  Amchitka;  and,  by  early  eve- 
ning, waves  were  smashing  over  the  bridge  and  cascad- 
ing into  the  control  room.  The  conning  tower  hatch 
was  ordered  shut.  Almost  simultaneously,  another  huge 
wave  crashed  over  the  bridge,  flinging  the  captain,  Lt. 
H.  S.  Monroe,  into  the  hatch.  Injured,  Monroe  retired 
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to  his  quarters,  only  to  be  roused  a short  time  later, 
about  1830,  by  cries  of  fire  in  the  control  room. 

Electric  arcs  and  blue  flames  spewed  out  of  the  main 
power  cables  coming  from  the  forward  battery.  Smoke 
filled  the  room;  and  water,  which  had  caused  the  fire 
by  soaking  cables  and  causing  a short,  rose  in  the 
control  room  bilges. 

The  fire  was  extinguished  in  the  control  room  but 
immediately  broke  out  in  the  forward  battery.  Fire 
extinguishers  had  no  effect.  The  forward  two  compart- 
ments were  abandoned  and  the  battery  was  secured. 
Fire  again  broke  out  in  the  control  room;  and,  as  in 
the  forward  battery,  extinguishers  were  of  little  help. 
Smoke  filled  the  control  room.  The  engines  were 
stopped.  The  room  was  abandoned  and  sealed. 

Short  circuits  spread.  Electrical  equipment  was  disa- 
bled. A hole  was  burned  in  the  top  of  the  No.  2 main 
ballast  tank  and  lines  from  two  air  banks  were  sev- 
ered. 

At  about  1855,  unsuccessful  attempts  to  reenter  the 
control  room,  using  escape  lungs,  were  made.  Shortly 
thereafter,  two  volunteers,  using  oxygen  charged 
lungs,  entered  the  room;  flooded  the  magazines;  par- 
tially blew  the  No.  3 main  ballast  tank  to  gain  more 
freeboard ; and  shut  the  auxiliary  induction  to  seal  the 
forward  battery. 

The  fight  to  save  the  submarine  continued.  The  en- 
gines were  started  again;  a fire  extinguisher  watch 
was  set  over  the  section  of  cable  still  arcing;  and  a 
bucket  brigade  was  organized  to  assist  in  keeping  down 
the  water  level.  By  2000,  all  extinguishers  had  been 
emptied.  But,  S-35,  under  manual  control,  was  moving 
east. 

The  morning  of  the  21st  brought  new  fires.  Twice,  at 
0700  and  at  1100,  eruptions  forced  the  crew  to  the 
bridge.  But  the  same  flares  apparently  contributed  to 
the  fire’s  burning  itself  out.  After  the  second,  the 
forward  battery  was  sufficiently  discharged  and  the 
cables  sufficiently  ruptured  to  prevent  further  fire  in 
the  control  room.  Smoke  from  the  forward  battery 
compartment,  however,  continued  to  be  a problem  until 
she  entered  Kuluk  Bay  and  the  battery  was  discon- 
nected. Arriving  at  noon  on  the  24th,  the  boat  was 
ventilated;  medical  help  was  obtained;  four  men  were 
hospitalized;  and  mattresses,  bedding,  and  clothing 
were  dried. 

On  the  29th,  S-35  made  her  way,  under  escort,  into 
Dutch  Harbor.  Usable  equipment  was  removed  for  in- 
stallation in  other  S-boats;  and,  on  14  January  1943, 
she  began  the  long  trip  to  the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard 
for  repairs.  Arriving  at  Bremerton  on  the  29th,  repairs 
took  her  into  the  spring.  From  20  to  31  May,  she 
conducted  post  repair  trials;  and,  on  3 June,  she  moved 
north  again. 

Arriving  at  Dutch  Harbor  on  the  11th,  she  once 
more  made  her  way  west  on  the  17th.  Despite  numer- 
ous material  casualties,  which  slowed  her  to  an  aver- 
age speed  of  a little  more  than  5 knots,  she  continued 
toward  the  Kurils  and  arrived  in  her  patrol  area  on 
the  25th.  On  the  26th,  she  transited  Onekotan  Strait; 
and,  on  the  27th,  she  sighted  her  first  target  of  the 
patrol,  a large  Japanese  freighter.  The  target,  how- 
ever, soon  outdistanced  the  World  War  I-design  sub- 
marine and  disappeared  into  the  everpresent  fog. 

Material  defects  continued  to  cause  problems.  Her 
starboard  engine  soon  went  out  of  commission;  and,  as 
repair  work  was  started,  a freighter  and  a destroyer 
were  sighted  approaching  on  a course  which  would 
bring  them  over  her  position.  A half  hour  later,  the 
two  enemy  ships  passed  overhead,  one  to  port,  the 
other  to  starboard.  Repair  work  was  then  resumed. 

By  dawn  of  the  29th,  the  engine  was  again  operable; 
and,  on  the  30th,  S-35  shifted  north  to  Araido,  thence 
proceeded  to  the  Kamchatka  Peninsula,  whence  she 
moved  back  down  the  coast  and  covered  Shimushu, 
Paramushiro,  and  Araido  Straits. 

On  1 July,  she  found  a clear  area  in  the  fog  and 


sighted  a fishing  tender  awaiting  the  return  of  its 
trawlers.  At  1802,  she  fired  two  torpedoes  at  ten-second 
intervals;  watched  the  first  hit;  and  saw  the  second 
porpoising  haphazardly  through  the  water  toward  the 
target.  At  1806,  she  fired  a third  torpedo  and  watched 
the  target  explode  and  list  heavily  to  starboard.  By 
1821,  the  5,430-ton  Banshu  Maru  ff7  had  disappeared, 
but  others  remained  in  the  area  where  she  had  been. 
S-35  reloaded  and  turned  to  firing  position;  but,  by 
1825,  the  new  targets  had  receded  into  the  fog.  Five 
minutes  later,  fast  screws  were  heard;  and  the  sub- 
marine began  evasive  tactics  and  cleared  the  area. 

On  2 July,  S-35  received  orders  to  shift  to  the 
convoy  routes  leading  to  southern  Paramushiro.  Arriv- 
ing on  the  4th,  she  remained  through  the  16th.  Clear 
weather  arrived  with  dawn  of  the  last  day;  and,  that 
afternoon,  the  submarine  sighted  a destroyer  patrolling 
in  concert,  apparently,  with  a flying  boat.  As  the  flying 
boat  disappeared  toward  its  base,  S-35  prepared  to 
attack.  At  1541,  she  began  her  approach  on  the  de- 
stroyer. At  about  1542,  the  destroyer  sighted  her.  She 
went  deep.  For  the  remainder  of  the  day  and  well  into 
the  night,  the  two  adversaries  maneuvered  for  posi- 
tion : S-35  evading  depth  charges  and  attempting  to 
gain  a favorable  firing  position;  the  destroyer  keeping 
the  submarine  on  evasive  tactics  and  attempting  to 
pinpoint  her  location  and  deliver  a decisive  depth 
charge.  Success  went  to  neither  side. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  S-35  cleared  the  area 
and  headed  back  toward  the  Aleutians.  On  the  21st, 
she  arrived  at  Attu ; and,  on  the  25th,  she  moored  in 
Dutch  Harbor.  During  the  patrol,  she  had  had  only  five 
clear  days;  four  had  been  partially  clear;  the  remain- 
der had  been  foggy  with  poor  to  very  poor  visibility. 

On  6 August,  S-35  began  her  7th  war  patrol.  Stand- 
ing out  of  Dutch  Harbor,  she  made  for  Attu;  topped 
off  in  Massacre  Bay;  then  proceeded  to  her  patrol 
area.  On  the  11th,  she  sighted  a ship,  but  was  unable 
to  close.  On  the  19th,  cracks  developed  in  the  port 
engine  crankshaft  and  couplings;  and  she  turned  back 
for  Dutch  Harbor.  Overhaul  followed  her  return;  and, 
on  26  November,  she  was  again  ready  to  hunt  in  the 
Kurils.  Underway  that  day,  she  arrived  on  station  on  8 
December,  and  for  the  next  ten  days,  encountered 
heavy  seas,  snow,  and  “mild  icing”  as  she  searched 
waters  off  Onekotan  and  in  the  Soya-Araido  and 
Omintao-Mushashi-Kashiwabara  shipping  lanes.  On  the 
19th,  she  shifted  north;  reconnoitered  the  Kamchatka 
coast;  then,  headed  home.  En  route,  engineering  defects 
again  became  critical,  and  almost  20  hours  were  spent 
in  repairs.  On  the  25th,  she  arrived  at  Attu;  and,  on 
the  30th,  she  entered  Dutch  Harbor  to  complete  her 
last  war  patrol. 

Fleet  submarines  now  replaced  the  World  War 
I-designed  types.  The  Aleutian  S-boats,  as  with  those 
operating  in  other  areas,  were  reassigned  to  training 
duty  or  designated  for  inactivation.  S-35  was  assigned 
to  Pearl  Harbor  where  she  arrived  in  mid-February 
1944  and  immediately  commenced  training  operations. 
In  the  spring,  she  was  ordered  to  the  Marshalls. 
Through  the  summer,  she  provided  training  services 
out  of  Majuro  and  Eniwetok,  then  returned  to  Pearl 
Harbor.  In  January  1945,  she  proceeded  to  San  Diego 
for  inspection  and  repairs;  and,  in  February,  she  re- 
turned to  Oahu  for  use  as  a damage  control  school 
ship.  Decommissioned  on  19  March  1945,  she  served  as 
a school  ship  and  then  as  a target  ship.  Her  hulk  was 
sunk  by  torpedo  fire  on  4 April  1946. 

S-35  was  awarded  one  battle  star  for  her  service 
during  World  War  II. 

S-36 

(SS-141 : dp.  854  (surf.),  1,062  (subm.) ; 1.  219'3"; 

b.  20'8";  dr.  15'11"  (mean);  s.  14.5  k.  (surf.),  11  k. 

(subm.) ; cpl.  42;  a.  1 4",  4 21"  tt. ; cl.  S-l) 

S-36  (SS-141)  was  laid  down  on  10  December  1918 
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by  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding:  Corp.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  launched  on  3 June  1919;  sponsored  by  Miss 
Helen  Russell;  and  commissioned  on  4 April  1923,  Lt. 
Leon  C.  Alford  in  command. 

Following  trials,  S-36  operated  along  the  west  coast, 
with  interruptions  for  exercises  in  Alaskan  waters  in 
June  1923  and  for  fleet  maneuvers  in  the  Caribbean 
during  the  winter  of  1924,  until  the  following  summer. 
Then  assigned  to  the  Asiatic  Fleet,  she  moved  west  in 
mid-September  and  arrived  at  the  Submarine  Base, 
Cavite,  P.I.,  on  4 November. 

For  the  next  sixteen  years,  she  remained  in  the 
western  Pacific,  conducting  exercises  and  patrols  and 
undergoing  overhauls  in  the  Philippines  during  the 
winter  and  operating  off  the  China  coast,  out  of  Tsing- 
tao,  during  the  summer  months.  With  the  increase  of 
hostilities  on  the  mainland,  however,  summer  deploy- 
ments were  shortened  and  individual  patrols  were  ex- 
tended throughout  the  Philippines,  into  the  South 
China  Sea,  and,  in  1938,  to  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies. 

From  April  to  June  1940,  the  S-boat  conducted  her 
last  China  deployment  and  for  the  next  year  and  a half 
remained  in  Philippine  waters.  By  December  1941,  the 
fleet  had  been  alerted  to  the  possibility  of  a Japanese 
attack.  On  the  2d,  S-36’ s scheduled  overhaul  was  can- 
celled and  she  was  ordered  north  on  patrol. 

Water,  stores,  and  torpedoes  were  taken  on;  and,  at 
0100  on  the  3d,  she  got  underway.  By  late  afternoon, 
she  was  off  Cape  Bolinao,  where  she  passed  several 
Yangtze  Patrol  gunboats  working  their  way  to  Manila. 
At  1930,  she  entered  Bolinao  harbor,  where  she  re- 
mained on  continuous  alert  for  the  next  week.  On  8 
December,  she  received  the  news  that  the  Japanese  had 
started  hostilities. 

A few  hours  later,  S-36  began  sighting  enemy 
planes;  and,  that  afternoon,  she  took  up  patrol  duties 
between  Cape  Bolinao  and  San  Fernando.  On  the  9th, 
excessive  air  leaks  developed,  but  she  remained  on 
patrol.  On  the  10th,  the  crew  listened  to  radio  traffic 
as  the  Japanese  bombed  Cavite.  After  the  raid,  the 
submarine’s  radio  operator  was  unable  to  raise  the 
station.  On  the  12th,  S-36’ s electrical  steering  failed. 
She  was  still  unable  to  contact  Cavite.  Exhaust  valve 
leaks  appeared  on  the  13th;  and,  on  the  14th,  she 
received  an  urgent  message  requesting  her  position. 
None  of  her  previous  messages  had  gotten  through. 
Two  days  later,  she  was  ordered  back  to  Mariveles,  if 
able. 

She  headed  back,  still  unable  to  transmit  and  with 
worsening  air  and  salt  water  leaks.  Four  days  later, 
she  anchored  off  Mariveles.  Before  the  end  of  the 
month,  repairs  had  been  made;  stores  had  been  replen- 
ished; and  the  S-boat  had  begun  a final  patrol  in 
Philippine  waters  before  heading  south  to  join  the 
Allied  forces  gathering  in  the  East  Indies. 

Clearing  Mariveles  harbor  on  the  30th,  she  immedi- 
ately commenced  patrolling  the  Verde  Island  Passage. 
On  1 January,  she  reconnoitered  the  north  and  east 
coast  of  Batangas  Bay,  thence  moved  to  the  west  and 
south  of  Verde  Island.  In  mid-afternoon,  she  sighted  a 
small  transport  moored  to  the  seawall  at  Calapan, 
Mindoro;  fired  one  torpedo;  and  sank  the  target. 

For  seven  more  days,  she  maintained  her  patrol  in 
the  Verde  Island  Passage.  On  the  8th,  the  port  engine 
air  compressor  failed,  and,  because  of  battery  water 
consumption  and  the  distance  and  time  to  be  involved 
in  the  transit  to  the  East  Indies,  she  began  making  her 
way  south.  On  the  10th,  the  starboard  engine  air 
compressor  became  troublesome.  On  the  12th,  she 
hunted  in  the  Sulu  Sea.  On  the  13th,  her  port  main 
motor  went  out  of  commission.  On  the  14th,  she  contin- 
ued her  hunting  in  the  Sulu  Sea. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th,  at  the  approximate 
intersection  of  the  Sibutu-Makassar  and  Davao-Tar- 
akan  routes,  diving  was  delayed  by  oil  supply  failures 


to  the  starboard  engine,  and  she  was  sighted  by  a 
Japanese  destroyer. 

Without  correcting  the  lubrication  failure  and  with 
one  engine  out,  S-36  submerged  and  prepared  to  fire 
within  minutes.  But  the  destroyer  was  the  quicker. 
Before  the  submarine  could  fire,  the  enemy  had 
dropped  seven  depth  charges  which  exploded  off  both 
quarters  of  the  S-boat. 

Immediate  damage  included  the  loss  of  power  control 
over  the  bow  planes;  gyro  compass  failure;  blown 
fuses  on  the  starboard  lighting  circuit;  and  broken 
lights  in  the  motor  room.  By  the  time  she  reached  150 
feet,  her  gyro  compass  was  again  working  and  she 
began  turning  slowly  to  starboard.  The  destroyer  was 
kept  astern. 

S-36  ran  at  one-third  speed,  her  depth  control  and 
trim  poor.  Soon  her  main  motor  bearing  began  smok- 
ing; oil  was  applied  by  hand  squirt  gun.  At  about 
0630,  almost  an  hour  and  a half  after  the  initial 
contact,  she  lost  depth  control.  Her  trim  pump  stalled. 

The  No.  2 main  ballast  was  blown  and  at  230  feet 
the  boat  began  to  rise.  Previously  taken  steps  were 
reversed ; venting  and  flooding  was  begun.  She  stopped 
at  90  feet. 

The  destroyer  continued  to  hunt.  S-36  continued  to 
fluctuate  between  100  and  200  feet.  Life  jackets  and 
escape  lungs  were  issued.  At  0700,  control  was  reesta- 
blished ; and,  at  0705,  she  heard  the  last  efforts  of  the 
destroyer  to  locate  her.  Still  in  critical  condition  of 
trim  and  propulsion,  she  cleared  the  area  and  about 
noontime  began  making  repairs  to  her  port  main  mo- 
tor. By  2030,  the  motor  was  operating  “after  a fash- 
ion.” Within  six  hours,  however,  it  was  smoking.  The 
battery  charge  was  secured.  At  0320,  on  the  16th,  the 
starboard  motor  lubrication  supply  again  failed. 

With  dawn,  S-36  submerged.  Two  hours  later,  she 
sighted  the  Celebes  coast.  At  noon,  fire  broke  out  in  the 
main  motor  auxiliary  circulating  pump  and  was  extin- 
guished. After  1900,  she  surfaced;  and,  at  2308,  she 
passed  North  Watcher  Island. 

On  17  June,  she  received  orders  to  proceed  to  Soera- 
baja.  Both  port  and  starboard  shafts  went  out  of 
commission  during  the  day  and  one  man  collapsed  from 
heat,  but  the  main  motor  lube  oil  pumps  were  repaired. 
On  the  18th,  S-36  had  her  “1st  day  since  January  8 
with  no  major  part  of  engineering  plant  out  of  com- 
mission.” She  continued  through  Makassar  Strait. 

At  0404  on  the  morning  of  20  January,  she  ran  hard 
aground  on  Taka  Bakang  Reef.  For  over  24  hours,  the 
crew  battled  to  save  the  submarine.  But  chlorine  gas, 
generated  by  her  flooded  forward  battery,  and  the 
hostile  waves  and  currents  of  the  sea  combined  against 
them.  A plain  language  request  for  aid  was  sent  out; 
and,  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  a Dutch  launch,  Attla, 
was  dispatched  from  Makassar  City.  By  noon,  the 
launch  had  taken  off  most  of  the  officers  and  men  of 
S-36.  At  1330,  the  fight  and  the  submarine  werd  aban- 
doned. The  last  to  leave  left  her  rigged  to  flood. 

The  crew,  transferred  to  SS  Siberote,  were  taken  to 
Makassar  City,  then  to  Soerabaja,  whence  they  were 
reassigned. 

S-36  was  awarded  one  battle  star  for  her  World 
War  II  service. 

S-37 

(SS-142:  dp.  854  (surf.),  1,062  (subm.)  ; 1.  219'3"; 

b.  20'8";  dr.  15'11"  (mean);  s.  14.5  k.  (surf.),  11  k. 

(subm.);  cpl.  42;  a.  1 4",  4 21"  tt.;  cl.  S-l) 

S-37  (SS-142)  was  laid  down  on  12  December  1918 
by  the  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco;  launched  on 
20  June  1919;  sponsored  by  Miss  Mildred  Bulger;  and 
commissioned  on  16  July  1923,  Lt.  Paul  R.  Glutting  in 
command. 

After  fitting  out  at  Mare  Island,  S-37  departed  San 
Francisco  Bay  at  the  end  of  July  and  joined  Submar- 
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ine  Division  (SubDiv)  17  at  San  Pedro  on  1 August. 
During  that  month,  September,  and  into  October,  she 
conducted  exercises  and  tests  off  the  southern  Califor- 
nia coast.  Then,  as  she  was  recharging  in  San  Pedro 
harbor  on  the  afternoon  of  10  October,  her  training 
schedule  was  interrupted  by  an  explosion  in  the  after 
battery  compartment.  Dense  black  smoke  and  gas 
fumes  filled  the  flame  and  arc-lit  room.  Extensive 
material  damage  added  to  the  difficulty  of  rescue  oper- 
ations in  the  gas-filled  room.  Three  men  were  brought 
out.  Two  bodies  were  left  behind.  One  of  the  rescued 
died  before  medical  help  arrived.  Two  of  the  rescuers 
were  seriously  injured. 

The  room  was  sealed.  At  0500  on  the  11th,  pressure, 
which  had  built  up  in  the  room,  forced  open  the  main 
hatch.  The  room  was  resealed.  At  1030,  the  compart- 
ment was  opened ; but  fire  broke  out  again.  The  room 
was  resealed  for  another  hour.  At  1130,  the  area  was 
ventilated;  clearing  and  repair  work  was  started.  On 
the  25th,  temporary  repairs  were  completed  and  S^37 
started  back  to  Mare  Island,  where  the  work  was 
finished.  On  19  December,  the  S-boat  returned  to  San 
Pedro. 

With  the  new  year,  1924,  S-37  moved  south  and, 
with  her  division,  participated  in  Fleet  Problems  II, 
III,  and  IV  which  involved  problems  of  fleet  move- 
ments, conducted  en  route  to  the  Gulf  of  Panama; 
Caribbean  defenses  and  transit  facilities  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal ; and  movement  from  a main  base  to  an 
advanced  base,  conducted  in  the  Caribbean.  After  com- 
pleting Problem  IV,  her  division  remained  in  the  Car- 
ibbean until  early  April  when  it  retransited  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  to  return  to  the  Pacific.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  month,  she  returned  to  San  Pedro;  and,  on  the 
28th,  she  continued  on  to  Mare  Island.  There  the  boats 
of  her  division,  having  been  transferred  to  the  Asiatic 
Fleet,  prepared  to  cross  the  Pacific. 

On  17  September,  SubDiv  17,  accompanied  by  Cano- 
pus, departed  San  Francisco.  On  the  26th,  the  ships 
arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor;  and,  on  4 November,  they 
reached  Manila  Bay.  They  operated  out  of  Cavite  for 
16  years.  During  most  of  that  time,  the  S-boats  worked 
as  a division,  spending  the  fall  and  winter  months  in 
the  Philippines  and  deploying  to  the  China  coast  for 
spring  and  summer  exercises.  During  the  late  thirties, 
however,  hostilities  increased  in  Asia;  and  the  fleet’s 
S-boat  schedule  was  altered  to  include  more  individual 
exercises  and  cruises.  The  submarines  ranged  through- 
out the  Philippines  and  the  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
and  they  made  shorter  deployments  to  the  China  coast. 
In  1940,  the  latter  ended,  and  the  boats  intensified 
their  exercises  and  patrols  in  the  Philippines  and  par- 
ticipated in  joint  Army-Navy  war  games. 

In  1941,  S-37  remained  in  the  Philippines:  in  the 
Luzon  area  into  the  spring;  in  the  Visayans  and  Sulu 
Archipelago  into  the  summer;  and  back  in  the  Luzon 
area  during  the  fall.  On  8 December,  she  was  in 
Manila  Bay. 

With  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  Japanese  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor,  S-37  prepared  for  her  first  war  patrol. 
On  the  night  of  9 December,  she  cleared  the  Corregidor 
outer  minefield;  moved  into  the  Verde  Island  Passage; 
and  took  up  station  at  Puerta  Galera,  Mindoro,  where 
she  remained  on  lookout  duty  until  the  17th.  She  then 
returned  to  Manila;  replenished  and  refueled;  and,  on 
the  19th,  headed  back  toward  the  Mindoro  coast.  On 
the  20th,  she  assumed  patrol  duties  in  Calavite  Pas- 
sage. On  the  21st,  she  shifted  to  the  Verde  Island 
Passage.  On  the  27th,  she  reconnoitered  Batangas  Bay 
to  investigate  the  detonation  of  fuel  oil  tanks  and 
found  only  Filipino  and  American  forces  destroying 
the  supplies  before  they  could  be  captured  by  the 
Japanese.  On  the  28th,  while  the  noise  of  the  exploding 
tanks  continued,  S-37  investigated  reports  of  Japanese 
landings  in  Balayan  Bay,  then  proceeded  toward  Looc 
Bay  to  verify  or  disprove  a similar  rumor.  Finding 
both  bays  empty,  she  began  to  make  her  way  south.  On 


the  30th,  she  was  off  Panay;  and,  on  1 January  1942, 
she  suffered  a fire  in  the  starboard  main  motor  panel. 
Repairs  were  made  that  night;  and,  on  the  2d  and  3d, 
she  patrolled  off  the  entrance  to  Basilan  Strait.  There 
she  sighted  a Japanese  submarine  but  was  unable  to 
close  the  range. 

On  the  4th,  she  took  up  patrol  duty  off  Japanese-held 
Jolo  Island.  The  next  day,  she  developed  leaks  in  the 
air  supply  piping  to  the  starboard  main  motor  panel. 
Makeshift  repairs  decreased  the  air  leaks,  and  S-37 
remained  in  the  Sulu  District  on  the  6th.  On  the  7th, 
she  continued  south,  toward  Port  Darwin.  But,  the 
following  day,  new  orders  arrived,  and  she  set  a course 
for  Soerabaja,  the  Dutch  naval  base  on  the  northeast 
coast  of  Java. 

On  the  11th,  Japanese  forces  moved  on  Tarakan 
(Borneo)  and  Menado  (Celebes).  S-37,  then  off 
Stroomenkaap  at  the  western  end  of  the  Celebes  north- 
ern peninsula,  was  ordered  to  make  for  the  Borneo 
coast.  She  arrived  on  the  12th  and,  for  the  next  three 
days,  remained  in  the  Tarakan  area,  searching  for 
enemy  transports  and  cargomen,  while  at  the  same 
time  eluding  hunting  enemy  destroyers.  On  the  15th, 
she  was  ordered  to  leave  the  area;  and,  on  the  23d, 
unable  to  transmit  identification  messages,  she  ap- 
proached Madoera  Strait  and  surfaced  for  recognition 
by  Dutch  patrol  vessels.  At  2118,  she  arrived  in  Soera- 
baja Roads. 

By  the  end  of  the  month,  Japanese  forces  in  Borneo 
had  moved  south  into  Balikpapan  while  those  forces 
located  in  the  Celebes  moved  into  Kendari.  On  2 Febru- 
ary, S-37  departed  Soerabaja  and  headed  back  to  Mak- 
assar Strait.  By  the  5th,  she  was  off  Cape  William.  The 
next  day,  she  shifted  southward  to  patrol  the  southern 
approaches  to  Makassar  City;  and,  on  the  evening  of 
the  8th,  she  sighted  a destroyer,  which  was  thought  to 
be  an  advance  guard  unit  for  enemy  forces  en  route  to 
that  city. 

At  1800,  the  destroyer,  allowed  to  pass  unmolested, 
disappeared  to  the  northwest.  Thirteen  minutes  later, 
the  mast  and  upper  works  of  three  destroyers  in  col- 
umn were  sighted:  distance  5 miles,  estimated  speed 
— 15  knots. 

A half-hour’s  wait  brought  no  transports  or  cargo- 
men  into  view,  and  S-37  went  after  the  destroyer 
formation.  Moving  on  the  surface,  she  closed  the  de- 
stroyers, all  four  in  column,  distance  8,000  yards.  All 
torpedoes  were  readied ; and,  at  1946,  she  commenced 
her  approach.  A minute  later,  she  sighted  another, 
closer,  formation  of  four  destroyers,  distance  4,000 
yards,  plus  the  dim  outlines  of  three  large  ships  resem- 
bling transports,  distance  three  miles,  on  a northerly 
course. 

At  1951,  S-37  changed  course  to  go  after  the  trans- 
ports. By  2010,  however,  the  destroyers  to  the  submar- 
ine’s starboard  had  increased  speed  to  maintain  cover 
for  the  transports  as  the  formation  turned  and  crossed 
ahead  of  the  submarine  at  4,000  yards.  By  2030,  S-37, 
unable  to  gain  an  unimpaired  shot  at  the  transports, 
shifted  to  attack  the  destroyers.  Between  2036  and 

2040,  she  fired  one  torpedo  at  each  destroyer.  Thirty 
seconds  after  firing  the  third  torpedo,  she  observed  a 
hit  between  the  stacks  of  the  third  destroyer,  and,  as 
black  smoke  rose,  the  destroyer  buckled  in  the  middle 
and  the  mid-ship  portion  rose  approximately  20  feet 
above  the  bow  and  stern.  Natsushio  was  going  down. 

The  fourth  destroyer,  however,  sighted  S-37  as  the 
fourth  torpedo  was  fired  and  turned  to  starboard.  At 

2041,  S-37  dived  and  rigged  for  depth  charging.  By 
2043,  the  three  remaining  destroyers  were  overhead, 
pinging.  S-37  ran  silent.  Between  2050  and  2215,  the 
searching  destroyers  dropped  depth  charges  at  10-15 
minute  intervals.  S-37  reached  267  feet  as  she  evaded 
permanent  damage.  By  2230,  the  destroyers  had  moved 
out  of  the  area.  S-37,  reloaded,  resumed  her  hunting. 

S-37  remained  in  the  area  for  another  eight  days 
during  which  she  sighted  several  Japanese  ships.  Her 
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lack  of  speed  precluded  several  attacks  and,  on  the 
11th,  faulty  mechanisms  in  her  torpedoes  caused  the 
“fish”  to  sink  before  reaching  their  target.  On  the 
17th,  she  passed  the  Paternosters;  and,  on  the  18th, 
she  arrived  off  Lombok  Strait.  On  the  19th,  she  pa- 
trolled in  Lombok  and  Badoeng  Straits;  and,  on  the 
morning  of  the  20th,  she  received  orders  to  return  to 
Soerabaja.  At  0500,  she  submerged  and  began  making 
her  way  along  the  Bali  coast.  At  0615,  she  sighted 
three  enemy  destroyers  through  her  periscope  on  a 
northerly  course  three  miles  off.  Astern  of  the  submar- 
ine, an  obvious  oil  slick  extended  some  2,000  yards  in  a 
glassy  sea.  She  remained  undetected.  Temporary  re- 
pairs were  soon  reducing  the  oil  slick.  At  0700,  when 
another  destroyer  patrol  was  sighted,  the  slick  re- 
mained obvious  but  went  unnoticed.  By  0830,  S-37  was 
avoiding  sudden  changes  in  depth  which  would  aggra- 
vate the  leak.  The  slick  was  minimized;  but,  at  0915,  a 
destroyer  was  heard  on  the  starboard  beam.  Depth 
charges  were  dropped,  and  their  explosions  were  fol- 
lowed by  detonating  aerial  bombs.  S-37  went  to  150 
feet. 

The  depth  charging  and  bombing  continued  until 
noon,  when  heavy  antiaircraft  fire  was  heard.  The 
destroyer  was  distracted ; but,  at  1245,  she  apparently 
resumed  her  search  for  the  submarine.  After  dropping 
three  more  depth  charges,  the  enemy  warship  contin- 
ued to  ping  until  after  1400.  At  1415,  S-37  went  to 
periscope  depth.  The  destroyer  was  3,000  yards  off,  but 
the  seas  had  become  choppy.  No  oil  slick  was  visible. 

S-37  cleared  Lombok  Strait  at  1500  and,  25  hours 
later,  moored  at  the  Soerabaja  Navy  Yard.  Repair 
work  was  begun  immediately,  but  the  Japanese  were 
moving  on  Java;  and,  on  the  26th,  S-37  was  ordered 
out.  Equipment  and  parts  in  the  navy  yard  shops  were 
recalled,  and  stores  from  the  limited  supplies  at  the 
base  were  taken  on;  and,  after  the  return  of  two  air 
compressor  coolers,  she  got  underway  on  the  port  en- 
gine as  the  ship’s  force  completed  reassembly  of  the 
starboard  engine.  Electrical  steering  failures,  break- 
downs in  the  coolers,  and  a change  of  orders  delayed 
her  departure;  but,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  27th,  she 
moved  out  and  headed  north  to  patrol  between  Bawean 
Island  and  the  western  channel  into  Soerabaja  Roads. 

That  night  the  Battle  of  the  Java  Sea  raged  over  the 
horizon;  and,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  the  S- 
boat  closed  a Japanese  formation  of  two  cruisers  and 
three  destroyers  retiring  victoriously  from  the  scene.  A 
fight  for  depth  control,  however,  precluded  an  attack. 
At  mid-day,  she  sighted  a 50-foot  open  boat  from 
DeRuyter  carrying  Allied  survivors;  and,  although  un- 
able to  accommodate  all  of  those  in  the  boat,  she 
approached  to  take  on  casualties.  Finding  no  casual- 
ties, she  took  on  American  sailors;  transferred  provi- 
sions; dispatched  enciphered  messages  on  the  boat’s 
location  to  ABDA  headquarters;  and  resumed  her  pa- 
trol. That  afternoon,  she  again  attempted  to  attack  an 
enemy  formation,  but  was  sighted  and  underwent  a 
combined  depth  charging  and  aerial  bombing. 

For  the  next  week,  S-37  remained  in  the  area.  Depth 
charge  and  aerial  attacks  were  frequent,  each  one 
aggravating  the  condition  of  worn  parts  and  equip- 
ment and  resulting  in  mechanical  and  electrical  fail- 
ures and  in  leaks  through  disintegrating  manhole  and 
hatch  gaskets.  On  6 March,  she  headed  for  western 
Australia.  Her  major  leak,  through  the  engine  room 
hatch,  had  been  slowed  to  one  gallon  every  20  minutes. 

S-37  left  a misleading  oil  slick  toward  Lombok 
Strait,  then  moved  farther  east  before  turning  south. 
By  11  March,  she  was  clear  of  the  East  Indies;  and,  on 
the  19th,  she  arrived  at  Fremantle. 

In  April,  she  continued  on  to  Brisbane  where  she 
joined  Task  Force  42  and,  after  an  extensive  overhaul, 
departed  for  her  fifth  war  patrol.  Clearing  Moreton 
Bay  on  22  June,  she  was  in  the  Bismarcks  by  the  end 
of  the  month ; and,  after  patrolling  in  St.  George 
Channel,  she  moved  toward  New  Hanover.  On  7 July, 


she  shifted  back  to  the  New  Britain  coast  to  patrol  in 
the  Lambert  Point  area.  There,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
eighth,  she  sighted  a Japanese  merchantman  escorted 
by  a submarine  chaser.  Closing  the  target,  she  fired 
three  torpedoes  at  1405.  Three  explosions  followed, 
sinking  the  2,776-ton  Tenzan  Maru.  S-37  went  to  110 
feet  and  ran  silent  on  a northerly  course  as  the  sub- 
marine chaser  dropped  depth  charges  where  the  sub- 
marine had  been. 

On  the  9th,  S-37  patrolled  between  Dyaul  and  New 
Hanover.  On  the  10th,  she  moved  into  the  New  Hano- 
ver-Massau  traffic  lanes;  and,  on  the  11th,  she  closed 
the  New  Ireland  coast  and  continued  south.  For  the 
next  two  days,  she  operated  in  the  Rabaul  area,  then 
headed  for  Cape  St.  George  and  Australia.  From  the 
14th,  when  a fire  in  the  starboard  main  motor  was 
quickly  extinguished,  she  was  plagued  by  mechanical 
and  electrical  failures.  But,  on  the  20th,  she  sighted 
Cape  Moreton  Light;  and,  on  the  21st,  she  moored 
alongside  Griffin  (AS-13)  in  Brisbane  harbor. 

Between  17  August  and  13  September,  S-37  con- 
ducted her  sixth  war  patrol,  a defensive  patrol  in  the 
Savo  Island  area  in  support  of  the  Guadalcanal  cam- 
paign. On  2 September,  she  scored  her  only  hit  of  the 
patrol  when  she  damaged  the  last  destroyer  in  a col- 
umn of  four  which  was  steaming  to  the  north  of  Savo. 
Four  days  later,  she  moved  into  the  Russells,  whence 
she  departed  the  Solomons  and  headed  back  to  Bris- 
bane. On  19  October,  she  cleared  the  latter  harbor  for 
the  last  time;  and,  four  days  later,  she  arrived  at 
Noumea,  New  Caledonia.  After  refueling,  she  served 
on  picket  line  station  in  defense  of  that  base.  On  5 
November,  after  a fire  in  her  port  main  motor  added  to 
problems  of  tank  trouble,  fuel  shortage,  and  mechani- 
cal failures,  she  headed  for  Pearl  Harbor. 

From  Pearl  Harbor,  S-37  continued  on  to  San  Diego 
where  she  underwent  an  extensive  overhaul  during  the 
winter  of  1943.  She  remained  at  San  Diego  for  the 
remainder  of  her  career,  employed  as  an  antisubmarine 
warfare  training  ship  through  1944.  Decommissioned 
on  6 February  1945,  S-37  was  stripped,  and  her  hulk 
was  sunk  as  a target  for  aerial  bombing  off  the  south- 
ern California  coast  the  following  spring. 

S-37  earned  five  battle  stars  during  World  War  II. 


S—38 

(SS-143 : dp.  854  (surf.),  1,062  (subm.)  ; 1.  219'3"; 

b.  20'8" ; dr.  15'11"  (mean);  s.  14.5  k.  (surf.),  11  k. 

(subm.) ; cpl.  42;  a.  1 4",  4 21"  tt. ; cl.  S-l ) 

S-38  (SS-143)  was  laid  down  on  15  January  1919  by 
the  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  launched 
on  17  June  1919;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Grace  M.  Collins; 
and  commissioned  on  11  May  1923,  Lt.  Clifford  H. 
Roper  in  command. 

Fitted  out  at  Mare  Island,  S-38  joined  Submarine 
Division  17  (SubDiv  17)  at  San  Pedro  on  24  May  and 
immediately  began  preparations  for  a cruise  to  the 
Aleutians.  On  9 June,  she  moved  north  with  Beaver, 
Ortolan,  and  three  other  S-boats.  On  the  21st,  they 
reached  Dutch  Harbor,  whence  the  boats  conducted 
evaluation  tests  and  exercises  for  the  next  three  and  a 
half  weeks.  On  16  July,  the  force  put  into  Anchorage. 
On  the  17th,  S-38’s  motor  room  flooded.  Temporary 
repairs  were  made;  and,  on  the  23d,  she  departed 
Alaska  for  California,  under  tow  by  Ortolan. 

S-38  reached  Mare  Island  on  1 August;  remained 
there  for  repairs  and  alterations  until  April  1924;  then 
returned  to  San  Pedro,  whence  she  conducted  local 
exercises  into  the  summer.  In  August,  she  prepared  for 
duty  with  the  Asiatic  Fleet;  and,  in  mid-September, 
she  headed  west  across  the  Pacific.  She  stobd  into 
Manila  Bay  on  4 November  1924  and,  for  the  next  17 
years,  operated  out  of  Cavite,  with  annual  summer 
deployments  to  the  China  coast.  Division  operations 
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occupied  Asiatic  Fleet  submarines  during  most  of  the 
period;  but,  as  hostilities  intensified  on  the  mainland, 
submarine  schedules  became  more  varied.  Annual  de- 
ployments and  regular  exercises  of  the  boats  as  a 
division  were  shortened  in  length,  while  exercises  and 
patrols  of  individual  boats  were  increased  in  number, 
duration,  and  range.  During  these  operations,  the  sub- 
marines cruised  off  the  Philippines,  along  the  Indo- 
China  coast,  and  into  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 

In  June  of  1940,  S-38  completed  her  last  cruise  to 
China;  and,  from  then  into  the  fall  of  1941,  she  con- 
ducted exercises,  including  joint  Army-Navy  war 
games,  and  practice  war  patrols  in  the  waters  off 
Luzon  and  neighboring  islands.  On  8 December  1941  (7 
December  east  of  the  International  Date  Line),  the 
United  States  entered  World  War  II,  and  S-38  de- 
parted Manila  Bay  on  her  first  war  patrol. 

Initially  assigned  to  patrol  in  Verde  Island  Passage, 
she  shifted  to  the  west  coast  of  Mindoro  on  the  9th.  On 
the  12th,  after  firing  on  an  enemy  vessel  with  uncon- 
firmed results,  she  moved  into  the  Cape  Calavite  area; 
and,  on  the  night  of  19  and  20  December,  set  a course 
toward  the  Luzon  coast.  The  following  night,  she  put 
into  Camens  Cove;  repaired  damage  caused  by  an  ex- 
plosion of  pressure  built  up  in  the  port  engine  lube  oil 
cooler;  and,  with  dawn  on  the  21st,  resumed  her  pa- 
trol. 

That  night,  she  headed  for  Lingayen  Gulf.  On  the 
morning  of  the  22d,  she  entered  the  gulf;  and,  at  0645, 
she  sighted  an  enemy  convoy  escorted  by  two  destroy- 
ers. At  0710,  she  fired  four  torpedoes — all  misses.  As 
she  reloaded,  the  enemy  destroyers  closed  in.  Three 
depth  charges  exploded  close  to  her.  At  0758,  she  fired 
two  torpedoes  at  an  anchored  enemy  cargoman.  Less 
than  a minute  later,  the  5,445-ton  Hayo  Maru  blew  up. 
The  enemy  destroyers  again  closed  the  submarine. 
Depth  charges  went  off  close  aboard.  From  0804  to 
0930,  the  S-boat  ran  silent,  using  evasive  tactics.  At 
0930,  she  grounded  at  80  feet;  then  coasted  up  the 
bank  to  57  feet.  The  destroyers,  joined  by  small  boats, 
continued  the  search  through  the  day.  At  2130,  the 
hunted  submarine  began  efforts  to  clear  by  backing. 
During  the  maneuvering,  her  port  propeller  was  dam- 
aged; but,  by  2201,  she  was  free  and  underway  for  the 
Hundred  Islands  area  on  the  western  side  of  the  gulf. 

S-38  remained  there  through  the  23d  and,  on  the 
24th,  moved  to  the  southern  section  of  the  gulf  where 
she  closed  a formation  of  six  large  auxiliaries  just 
prior  to  1130.  Her  presence,  however,  was  discovered. 
At  1152,  a depth  charge  exploded  on  her  port  side.  She 
went  deeper.  Between  1206  and  1208,  eight  more  ex- 
ploded around  her.  At  1209,  she  stopped  all  motors  and 
sank  to  the  bottom  in  180  feet  of  water.  The  depth 
charging  continued,  but  the  explosions  were  more  dis- 
tant. At  1230,  the  submarine  began  to  move  again.  At 
1245,  the  enemy  hunters  again  located  her  and  re- 
sumed depth  charging.  S-38  again  settled  to  the  bottom. 
The  depth  charging  continued  until  after  1300.  The 
search  continued  until  after  1800. 

At  1842,  the  submarine  got  underway,  heading  back 
to  the  Hundred  Islands  area.  At  2235,  she  surfaced  to 
recharge  her  batteries.  Five  minutes  later,  her  after 
battery  exploded.  At  2304,  she  went  ahead  on  her 
starboard  engine,  making  her  way  out  of  Lingayen 
Gulf. 

Soon  after  0200  on  the  25th,  she  sighted  two  enemy 
destroyers,  but  remained  undetected.  At  0346,  however, 
she  sighted  a third,  which  sighted  her.  S-38  sub- 
merged. The  destroyer  closed  the  submarine’s  last  sur- 
face position  and,  at  0350,  commenced  depth  charging. 
From  then  until  after  0900,  the  submarine  evaded  the 
destroyer,  using  her  one  quiet  propeller.  She  then 
grounded  on  a steep  bank  at  85  feet.  For  the  next  two 
hours,  the  destroyer  circled.  S-38  slid  down  to  200  feet, 
used  her  motor  to  bring  herself  up ; then  repeated  the 
maneuver.  The  destroyer  moved  off ; and,  at  1235,  the 
S-boat  got  underway  for  Manila.  An  hour  later,  she 


grounded,  but  only  briefly;  and,  at  2145  on  the  26th, 
she  entered  the  outer  minefield  at  the  entrance  to 
Manila  Bay. 

Cavite  had  now  become  untenable,  and  S-38  was 
ordered  to  Soerabaja  whence,  after  repairs,  she  was  to 
operate  with  other  Allied  forces  attempting  to  stem  the 
Japanese  thrust  into  the  East  Indies.  On  14  January 
1942,  the  submarine  arrived  at  the  Dutch  base  on  the 
north  coast  of  Java.  On  the  15th,  the  ABDA  Command 
was  officially  established.  On  the  24th,  the  Japanese 
reached  Balikpapan.  On  the  25th,  S-38,  hurriedly  re- 
paired, departed  Soerabaja  to  patrol  in  Makassar 
Strait  off  Balikpapan. 

During  the  next  two  weeks,  the  World  War  I-design 
submarine  underwent  two  severe  depth  charge  attacks. 
On  7 February,  she  penetrated  close  to  Balikpapan  to 
examine  shipping  in  the  harbor,  activity  along  the 
coast  road,  and  new  defenses  in  the  area.  On  the  8th, 
she  resumed  offensive  patrol  operations,  but  poor 
weather  hindered  success.  On  the  9th,  the  Japanese 
moved  on  Makassar  City,  and  S-38  was  ordered  to 
patrol  off  Cape  William  on  the  Celebes  side  of  the 
strait,  where  she  remained  until  the  12th. 

Then  ordered  back  to  Soerabaja,  the  submarine  ar- 
rived at  her  Javanese  base  on  the  16th.  Six  days  later, 
she  again  put  to  sea.  Moving  east,  she  patrolled  ini- 
tially off  Meinderts  Reef,  off  the  northeast  coast  of 
Java;  then  headed  north  to  round  the  eastern  end  of 
Madoera  Island  en  route  to  Bawean  Island.  On  the 
26th,  she  shelled  Japanese  facilities  at  Sangkapura; 
then  patrolled  between  Bawean  and  the  western  ap- 
proach to  Soerabaja.  On  the  28th,  she  picked  up  54 
survivors  from  HMS  Electra,  sunk  the  day  before; 
and,  on  1 March,  transferred  the  British  sailors  to  a 
surface  ship  in  Madoera  Strait.  She  then  resumed  her 
hunt  for  Japanese  shipping  which  had  put  the  enemy 
ashore  at  Batavia,  Indramajoe  and  Rembang,  the  lat- 
ter the  last  large  oil  center  in  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies  and  only  110  miles  from  Soerabaja. 

On  the  morning  of  2 March,  S—38  damaged  an  en- 
emy cruiser;  then  waited  on  the  bottom  as  destroyers 
searched  for  her.  In  mid-afternoon,  she  moved  out  of 
the  immediate  area.  That  evening,  she  unsuccessfully 
attacked  another  enemy  warship  and,  although  dam- 
aged, survived  another  hunt  by  hiding  in  a layer  of 
heavy  water.  On  the  3d,  she  was  ordered  to  western 
Australia. 

S-38  transited  the  whirlpool  and  rapids  area  at  the 
lower  end  of  Lombok  Strait  on  the  5th.  On  the  13th, 
she  arrived  at  Fremantle;  and,  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  she  proceeded  on  to  Brisbane  to  join  other 
Asiatic  Fleet  S-boats  in  forming  the  nucleus  of  TF  42 
and  to  prepare  for  operations  in  the  New  Guinea- 
Bismarck  Archipelago-Solomon  Islands  area. 

During  March  and  April,  Japanese  air  raids  against 
Port  Moresby  intensified  as  the  enemy  prepared  to 
move  into  Papua  from  northeast  New  Guinea.  On  28 
April,  S-38  cleared  Moreton  Bay  and  headed  north  to 
patrol  off  the  Papuan  coast.  In  mid-May,  she  shifted  to 
Jomard  Passage,  where  she  remained,  unable  to  com- 
municate with  Brisbane,  until  the  night  of  the  18th. 
She  then  set  a course  for  the  Queensland  coast.  On  the 
20th,  she  passed  debris  believed  to  be  a result  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea,  and  that  night  she  successfully 
transmitted  a message  to  Brisbane.  On  the  24th,  she 
returned  to  Moreton  Bay. 

A month-long  repair  and  test  period  followed  during 
which  cells  damaged  in  the  battery  explosion  on  her 
first  war  patrol  were  finally  replaced.  On  24  June,  she 
again  stood  down  the  Brisbane  River,  cleared  Moreton 
Bay,  and  entered  the  Coral  Sea  en  route  to  the  Solo- 
mons. On  the  29th,  she  entered  her  assigned  patrol 
area  and  headed  for  the  passage  between  Russell  and 
Guadalcanal.  On  the  30th,  she  was  standing  down 
Lunga  Roads;  and,  on  1 July,  she  arrived  off  Tulagi 
where  she  closed  her  first  target  of  the  patrol.  Detected 
as  she  prepared  to  fire,  she  evaded  a depth  charging 
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destroyer  and  gradually  gained  sea  room.  The  depth 
charging,  however,  aggravated  problems  of  old  age  and 
corrosion.  Depth  control  became  difficult  as  leaks  de- 
veloped in  an  auxiliary  tank  and  in  the  motor  room 
bilges.  The  leaks  in  the  latter  worsened  as  she  moved 
out  of  the  immediate  area  and  resulted  in  a stream  of 
air  bubbles  which  led  to  aerial  detection  two  hours 
after  she  had  left  the  destroyer  behind.  Thereafter, 
mechanical  problems  multiplied;  and  S-38,  unable  to 
remain  effective  on  her  station,  set  a course  for  Bris- 
bane, arriving  on  the  7th. 

For  the  better  part  of  the  next  20  days,  S-38  under- 
went intensive,  round-the-clock  repairs  at  the  Queens- 
land Government  Dry  Dock;  and,  on  the  28th,  she 
again  headed  out  across  the  Coral  Sea.  On  4 August, 
she  entered  her  assigned  area,  New  Britain-New  Ire- 
land, and  commenced  patrolling  along  the  Rabaul-New 
Guinea  traffic  lanes.  By  6 August,  she  had  moved 
eastward  along  the  New  Britain  coast,  crossed  the 
shipping  lanes  at  the  southern  entrance  to  St.  George’s 
Channel,  and  closed  the  coast  of  New  Ireland.  On  the 
7th,  she  shifted  her  search  for  Japanese  shipping  fur- 
ther seaward  and  within  hours  sighted  several  targets; 
but  distance,  lack  of  speed  and  maneuverability,  and 
mechanical  breakdowns  precluded  successful  attacks. 
On  the  8th,  however,  approximately  eight  miles  south 
of  Cape  St.  George,  she  sighted  a transport  escorted  by 
a destroyer  and  approaching  so  as  to  pass  close  ahead. 
At  2309,  S-38  rigged  for  depth  charging  and  prepared 
to  fire.  At  2324,  she  fired  two  torpedoes  at  the  trans- 
port. Less  than  a minute  later,  both  exploded  on  tar- 
get. The  5,628-ton  Meiyo  Maru  went  dead  in  the  water. 
S-38  commenced  evasive  tactics.  At  2330,  the  destroyer 
dropped  its  first  depth  charge.  At  2332,  Meiyo  Maru 
began  breaking  up;  and,  at  2339,  S-38  headed  south. 

The  sunken  transport’s  escort  continued  searching; 
but,  by  0145  on  the  9th,  S—38  had  moved  out  of  the 
area  and  all  sounds  of  the  search  had  faded  behind 
her.  On  the  night  of  9 and  10  August,  the  S-boat 
returned  to  the  traffic  lanes  eight  miles  off  the  south- 
west coast  of  New  Ireland,  where  she  continued  her 
hunting  until  the  12th.  She  then  moved  westward, 
returning  to  the  southeastern  coast  of  New  Britain  to 
attempt  to  intercept  traffic  between  Rabaul  and  New 
Guinea.  On  the  15th,  she  headed  for  Australia  and 
reached  Brisbane  a week  later. 

Fleet  submarines  were  now  ranging  the  Pacific,  and 
the  S-boats  were  being  ordered  back  to  the  United 
States  for  modernization  overhauls.  On  21  September, 
S-38,  carrying  only  four  torpedoes  to  avoid  depleting 
the  supply  at  Brisbane,  departed  Australia  for  the 
United  States.  Ordered  to  reconnoiter  several  of  the 
Gilbert  Islands  en  route,  she  fueled  and  took  on  lube 
oil  and  provisions  at  Noumea  on  the  25th  and  26th ; 
then  moved  toward  the  Gilberts.  On  the  30th,  she 
altered  her  course  and  headed  for  Anuda  in  the  Santa 
Cruz  group  where  she  transferred  an  acute  appendici- 
tis case  to  a Navy  Catalina  on  1 October;  then  re- 
sumed her  original  mission.  On  5 October,  she  was  in 
the  Gilberts  and  two  days  later  was  off  Tarawa  where 
she  attempted  to  sink  a tanker  as  it  emerged  from  the 
lagoon.  The  “fish,”  however,  exploded  on  the  reef  and 
S-38  was  forced  to  clear  the  area  as  the  Japanese  sent 
both  aerial  and  surface  antisubmarine  forces  into  the 
action.  By  midnight,  the  submarine  was  patrolling  the 
Makin-Tarawa  traffic  lane;  and,  on  the  10th,  she  com- 
pleted her  reconnaissance  mission  at  Makin  and  headed 
for  Pearl  Harbor. 

From  Hawaii,  S-38  continued  on  to  San  Diego,  ar- 
riving on  6 November.  Overhaul  followed.  Her  engines, 
motors,  and  all  auxiliary  equipment  were  removed  and 
completely  overhauled ; the  superstructure  was  modi- 
fied to  reduce  her  silhouette;  air  conditioning  and  new 
radar,  sound,  and  radio  equipment  were  installed ; and 
a 4"  gun  replaced  her  3".  On  13  April  1943,  she 
completed  overhaul;  and,  on  the  15th,  she  sailed  west. 


The  next  day,  she  began  suffering  mechanical  break- 
downs again;  and,  on  the  29th,  she  arrived  at  Pearl 
Harbor.  Repairs  took  her  into  June.  Tests  followed 
and,  on  the  26th,  she  again  moved  west  to  the  Mar- 
shalls where  she  conducted  her  last  war  patrol  which, 
although  scoreless  and  plagued  by  mechanical  failures, 
was  successful  in  gaining  photographs  of  Japanese 
activity  on  future  target  islands. 

On  22  July,  she  set  a course  for  the  New  Hebrides; 
and,  on  the  27th,  she  arrived  at  Espiritu  Santo  to 
commence  antisubmarine  warfare  training  duties.  With 
only  two  interruptions,  she  remained  in  the  New  Heb- 
rides-New Caledonia  area  on  that  duty  into  the  sum- 
mer  of  1944.  On  27  August  of  that  year,  she  departed 
Espiritu  Santo  for  California;  and,  on  7 September, 
she  arrived  at  San  Diego.  The  following  month,  she 
was  ordered  inactivated. 

S-38  was  decommissioned  on  14  December  1944; 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  20  January  1945;  and 
sunk  as  a target  by  aerial  bombing  on  20  February 
1945. 

S—38  earned  three  battle  stars  during  World  War  II. 


S-39 

(SS-144 : dp.  854  (surf.),  1,062  (subm.) ; 1.  219'3"; 

b.  20'8";  dr.  15'11"  (mean);  s.  14.5  k.  (surf.),  11  k. 

(subm.)  ; cpl.  42;  a.  1 4",  4 21"  tt.;  cl.  S-l) 

S-39  (SS-144)  was  laid  down  on  14  January  1919  by 
the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  launched  on  2 July  1919;  sponsored  by  Miss 
Clara  M.  Huber;  and  commissioned  on  14  September 
1923,  Lt.  J.  A.  Scott  in  command. 

After  commissioning  and  fitting  out,  S-39  joined 
Submarine  Force,  Battle  Fleet;  and,  from  October 
through  December  1923,  conducted  maneuvers  off 
southern  California.  With  the  next  year,  1924,  she 
moved  south  to  the  Panama  Canal,  thence  proceeded 
into  the  Caribbean  for  final  trials,  further  exercises, 
and  training  dives.  By  April,  she  was  back  at  Mare 
Island  for  her  first  overhaul. 

On  17  September,  S—39  departed  San  Francisco  for 
the  Philippines.  Steaming  via  Pearl  Harbor  and  Guam, 
she  arrived  at  Manila  on  5 November;  joined  the 
Asiatic  Fleet  as  a unit  of  Submarine  Division  17 
(SubDiv  17);  and  commenced  local  operations  and 
drills  in  the  Luzon  area.  In  mid-May  1925,  she  sailed 
for  the  Asiatic  mainland  with  her  division;  and,  after 
brief  stops  at  Amoy  and  Hong  Kong,  arrived  at  Tsing- 
tao,  whence  she  operated  until  early  September.  She 
then  returned  to  Manila  and  for  the  next  16  years 
maintained,  with  few  interruptions,  a similar  schedule: 
summers  based  at  Tsingtao,  with  patrols  along  the 
China  coast;  and  winters  in  the  Philippines,  for  over- 
hauls, engineering  trials,  joint  Army-Navy  maneuvers, 
type  training  exercises,  and  short  patrols. 

Just  prior  to  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into 
World  War  II,  S—39  patrolled  off  southern  Luzon. 
After  8 December,  she  moved  into  San  Bernardino 
Strait  to  impede  Japanese  mining  activities.  The  es- 
corts screening  the  minelayers,  however,  kept  the 
American  submarine  at  bay  with  persistent  depth 
charging.  On  the  11th,  S-39  endured  a day-long  pound- 
ing. She  then  turned  to  a more  hopeful  mission,  cutting 
into  the  Japanese  supply  line.  On  the  13th,  she  con- 
tacted and  attacked  an  enemy  freighter;  but,  again, 
escorts  interfered  and  her  crew  was  prevented  from 
verifying  a sinking.  She  continued  her  patrol,  unsuc- 
cessfully chasing  other  targets,  until  21  December 
when  she  returned  to  Manila. 

Increased  enemy  air  activity  soon  rendered  naval 
installations  in  the  area  untenable,  and  S-39  was  or- 
dered to  Java  to  join  what  would  become,  in  mid- 
January  1942,  the  ABDA  command.  Conducting  her 
second  war  patrol  en  route,  she  arrived  at  Soerabaja  on 
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24  January;  underwent  an  abbreviated  availability; 
and  departed  for  her  third  patrol.  Operating  in  the 
South  China  and  Java  seas,  she  reconnoitered  Chebia 
Island,  in  the  former  sea,  in  search  of  British  refugees 
from  Singapore.  Unsuccessful,  she  returned  to  the 
Java  Sea  and,  on  4 March,  sank  Erimo,  a 6,500-ton 
tanker.  Two  weeks  later,  she  arrived  at  Fremantle, 
Australia;  and,  by  the  end  of  April,  had  moved  on  to 
Brisbane,  whence  she  departed  on  her  fourth  patrol  on 
10  May.  During  the  next  four  weeks,  she  reconnoitered 
designated  areas  of  the  Louisiade  Archipelago,  then 
operated  in  the  Solomons. 

S-39’s  fifth  patrol,  delayed  twice  by  mechanical  fail- 
ures and  once  by  the  necessity  of  hospitalizing  her 
executive  officer,  began  on  10  August.  Assigned  station 
off  New  Ireland,  she  made  her  way  across  the  Coral 
Sea  to  the  Louisiades.  On  the  night  of  13-14  August, 
she  grounded  on  submerged  rocks  off  Rossel  Island  and 
took  on  a 30°  list  to  port.  Heavy  seas  pounded  her  and 
pushed  her  farther  up  on  the  rocks.  Throughout  the 
14th,  15-to-20-foot  breakers  broke  over  the  submarine, 
but  the  crew  maintained  its  fight  to  refloat  the  ship.  By 
the  15th,  the  list  had  increased  to  60°.  The  heavy  seas 
had  not  abated;  S-39  continued  to  be  pounded  against 
the  rocks.  Efforts  to  evacuate  the  crew  were  begun.  Lt. 
C.  N.  G.  Hendrix  and  Chief  Petty  Officer  W.  L. 
Schoenrock  swam  ashore;  secured  mooring  lines  for 
use  as  riding  lines;  then  assisted  other  crew  members 
to  safety.  By  noon,  32  men  had  reached  shore.  Shortly 
thereafter,  HMAS  Katoomba  arrived  and  by  the  same 
time  on  the  16th  had  taken  the  entire  crew  of  S-39  on 
board.  S-39  was  left  on  the  rocks  to  continue  breaking 
up.  Her  crew  members  were  taken  to  Townsville  and 
later  reassigned  to  other  submarines. 

S-39  earned  two  battle  stars  for  her  World  War  II 
service. 


S-40 

(SS-145:  dp.  854  (surf.),  1,062  (subm.)  ; 1.  219 '3" ; b. 

20'8";  dr.  15'11"  (mean);  s.  14.5  k.  (surf.),  11  k. 

(subm.);  cpl.  42;  a.  1 4",  4 21"  tt.;  cl.  S-l) 

S-40  (SS-145)  was  laid  down  on  5 March  1919  by 
the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  launched  on  5 January  1921;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
John  H.  Rosseter;  and  commissioned  on  20  November 
1923,  Lt.  Comdr.  E.  F.  Morrissey  in  command. 

Assigned  to  Submarine  Division  17  on  commission- 
ing, S-40  operated  off  southern  California  until  Janu- 
ary 1924,  when  she  proceeded  to  Panama,  thence  con- 
tinued into  the  Caribbean.  Engaging  in  Fleet  Problems 
II,  III,  and  IV  en  route  to  and  during  her  stay  there, 
she  returned  to  San  Diego  in  late  March.  In  May,  she 
completed  her  final  trial  runs  at  San  Francisco,  then 
prepared  for  transfer  to  the  Asiatic  Fleet. 

S-40  departed  San  Francisco,  with  her  division,  on 
17  September  and  arrived  at  Manila  on  5 November. 
During  the  winter  of  1925,  she  conducted  exercises  in 
sound  and  target  approaches,  crash  dives,  and  torpedo 
firing  in  the  waters  off  Luzon.  In  May,  she  moved 
north  with  her  division  to  Tsingtao,  China,  and, 
through  the  summer,  engaged  in  operations  off  the 
China  coast.  In  September,  she  returned  to  the  Philip- 
pines ; and,  for  the  next  fifteen  years,  maintained  a 
schedule  of  overhaul,  exercises,  and  patrols  in  the 
Philippines  during  the  winter  and  operations  off  China 
during  the  summer. 

During  the  summer  of  1940,  however,  hostilities  on 
the  Asiatic  mainland  brought  a change  in  her  schedule 
and  she  conducted  increasingly  extended  “familiariza- 
tion” cruises  among  the  Philippine  Islands  and  in  adja- 
cent waters.  With  1941,  joint  Army-Navy  exercises 
were  conducted  at  Corregidor,  and  patrols  off  likely 
invasion  beaches  were  stepped  up. 

On  8 December,  7 December  east  of  the  International 


Date  Line,  S-40  was  anchored  off  Sangley  Point  along- 
side the  tender  Canopus.  With  the  receipt  of  the  news 
of  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  she  was 
ordered  out  on  patrol.  Underway  on  the  9th,  she  an- 
chored off  Boaya  Point,  Veradero  Bay,  on  the  10th, 
and,  with  a lookout  stationed  on  a nearby  hill,  watched 
the  approaches  to  the  Verde  Island  passage  between 
Mindoro  and  Luzon.  On  the  12th,  she  shifted  to  an 
area  off  Batangas,  and,  on  the  14th,  returned  to  Verad- 
ero Bay.  On  the  18th,  she  was  back  at  Manila,  only  to 
depart  again  on  the  19th  to  patrol  between  Botolan 
Point  and  Subic  Bay.  On  the  21st,  she  headed  north  to 
intercept  a Japanese  force  reportedly  bound  for  the 
Lingayen  area. 

Early  on  the  23d,  S-40  sighted  the  enemy;  fired  four 
torpedos,  unsuccessfully,  at  a transport;  then,  for 
much  of  the  remainder  of  the  day,  remained  sub- 
merged, avoiding  depth  charges  dropped  by  the  Japa- 
nese screening  forces.  After  dark,  she  anchored  in 
Agno  Bay;  made  temporary  repairs  to  her  hull,  en- 
gines, pumping  system,  and  port  air  compressor;  then 
patrolled  off  Bolinao.  On  the  29th,  she  was  ordered  to 
head  south.  Manila  and  Cavite  had  become  untenable. 

On  the  30th,  three  days  before  Manila  and  Cavite 
fell,  S-40  departed  Luzon  and  pointed  her  bow  toward 
the  Netherlands  East  Indies.  By  midnight  on  8 Jan- 
ary 1942,  she  was  off  Makassar,  whence  she  was  or- 
dered to  Balikpapan  for  repairs,  fuel,  and  supplies. 
There,  enemy  air  attacks  increased,  but  repairs  were 
accomplished,  fuel  was  taken  on,  and  limited  supplies 
were  received.  On  the  14th,  she  took  up  patrol  duties 
on  the  North  Watcher-Mangkalihat  line.  By  the  19th, 
her  food  supplies  were  again  low,  but  she  continued 
her  efforts  to  impede  the  Japanese  envelopment  of  the 
East  Indies.  On  the  20th,  she  took  up  patrol  off 
Balikpapan.  On  the  25th,  she  was  ordered  back  to 
Makassar.  Thence,  on  the  28th,  she  headed  for  Soera- 
baja  to  join  the  ABDA  forces  operating  from  that 
still  Allied  base. 

She  arrived  at  Soerabaja  on  the  north  coast  of  Java 
on  2 February,  her  crew  frustrated  by  their  attempts 
to  intercept  enemy  shipping,  but  with  information  on 
tides,  currents,  navigational  aids,  and  Japanese  tactics. 
Nine  days  later,  she  got  underway  to  patrol  the  north- 
ern approaches  to  Makassar  City  and  intercept  Japa- 
nese reinforcements  expected  to  move  through  Makas- 
sar Strait  and  the  Flores  Sea.  Arriving  on  the  15th, 
she  patrolled  initially  between  De  Bril  bank  and  the 
reefs  to  the  south,  then  shifted  to  other  areas.  Her 
hunting  remained  unsuccessful. 

By  the  26th,  she  was  again  in  need  of  repairs  and 
was  ordered  to  Exmouth  Gulf  on  the  Western  Aus- 
tralia coast.  There  she  took  on  needed  supplies  and 
continued  on  to  Fremantle.  On  6 March,  she  sighted  a 
Japanese  submarine,  but  was  able  neither  to  attack  nor 
to  transmit  a message  concerning  its  presence. 

On  the  9th,  S-40  reached  Fremantle.  During  the 
next  month  and  a half,  she  underwent  overhaul  and 
shifted  her  base  to  Brisbane.  On  4 May,  she  departed 
the  Queensland  coast  for  her  fourth  war  patrol. 
Ordered  into  the  New  Britain-New  Ireland  area,  she 
reconnoitered  Deboyne  en  route  and  arrived  on  station 
on  the  16th.  On  3 June,  she  returned  to  Brisbane, 
again  with  information,  but  still  scoreless. 

At  the  end  of  the  month,  she  was  underway  again. 
Initially  assigned  to  intercept  enemy  traffic  into  the 
Salamaua-Lae  area  of  New  Guinea,  she  was  ordered  to 
the  Solomons  on  2 July  to  relieve  S-38,  which  had  been 
forced  to  vacate  her  position  off  Tulagi.  S-40  patrolled 
between  Tulagi  and  Lunga  Roads  and  off  Savo  Island ; 
fired  on  a maru,  but  did  not  score;  then  shifted  to  the 
New  Georgia-Santa  Isabel  area  to  intercept  Rabaul 
shipping.  Failing  to  directly  impede  Japanese  traffic 
there,  she  returned  to  Australia  on  29  July. 

On  28  August,  S-40  again  cleared  Moreton  Bay  and 
moved  north.  By  4 September,  she  was  off  the  Gizo 
Island  anchorage.  Thence,  she  crossed  the  Solomon 
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Sea  to  the  D’Entrecasteaux  group  off  Papua  to  impede 
the  movement  of  enemy  reinforcements  into  Milne  Bay. 
Poor  weather  and  mechanical  problems  inhibited  her 
hunting;  and,  still  scoreless,  she  returned  to  Brisbane 
on  25  September. 

Repairs  to  S-AO’s  deteriorating  main  motor  cables 
and  attempts  to  correct  fuel  leaks  into  the  after  bat- 
tery occupied  the  next  three  weeks.  On  19  October, 
she  got  underway  for  San  Diego  and  an  extensive 
overhaul.  Patrolling  in  the  Gilberts  en  route,  she 
arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  19  November;  ex- 
changed her  4-inch  gun  for  a 3-inch  gun  from  Whale • 
and  continued  on  to  the  west  coast,  arriving  on  7 De- 
cember. Delays  in  the  delivery  of  needed  equipment 
slowed  the  yard  work;  but,  on  4 June  1943,  she  emerged 
with  air  conditioning  and  more  up  to  date  electronic 
equipment.  On  the  7th,  she  moved  north,  toward  the 
Aleutians,  with  60%  of  her  crew  new  to  the  Navy  and 
to  submarines.  She  trained  en  route  to  Dutch  Harbor, 
whence  she  departed  on  her  8th  war  patrol  on  the  24th. 
Further  training  exercises  were  carried  out  prior  to 
reaching  Attu,  where  she  topped  off  and  departed 
again  on  the  30th,  heading  for  the  Kurils.  Despite 
dense  fog  and  heavy  seas,  she  reached  the  Kamchatka 
peninsula  on  3 July  and  stood  down  the  coast  toward 
Paramushiro. 

Japanese  fishermen,  with  their  innumerable  nets  and 
set  lines,  hindered  her  freedom  of  movement.  Dense  fog 
impeded  her  hunting.  On  the  12th,  she  suffered  a 
steering  casualty  which  was  temporarily  repaired  by 
the  crew;  and,  on  the  31st,  she  put  back  into  Dutch 
Harbor. 

S-AO’s  ninth  war  patrol,  12  August-10  September, 
was  again  conducted  in  the  fog  and  heavy  swells  of  the 
northern  Kuriles,  but  was  cut  short  by  repeated  mate- 
rial failures  which  included  the  seemingly  ever  present 
problems  of  deterioration  of  the  main  power  cables  and 
fuel  oil  leaks  into  the  after  battery. 

After  voyage  repairs,  the  S-boat  was  ordered  to  San 
Diego  and  training  duty.  Reporting  to  Commander 
Submarine  Squadron  45  on  arrival  on  3 October,  she 
conducted  training  operations  for  the  West  Coast 
Sound  School  and  for  Fleet  Air,  West  Coast  for  the 
remainder  of  World  War  II.  Then  ordered  inactivated, 
she  shifted  to  San  Francisco  where  she  was  stripped 
and  decommissioned  on  29  October  1945.  Struck  from 
the  Navy  list  on  13  November  1945,  she  was  sold  to  the 
Salco  Iron  and  Metal  Co.,  San  Francisco,  in  November 
1946  and  was  scrapped  in  July  1947. 

S-AO  earned  one  battle  star  during  World  War  II. 


S—41 

(SS-146:  dp.  854  (surf.),  1,062  (subm.) ; 1.  219'3"; 
b.  20'8”;  dr.  1 5 ' 1 1 " (mean);  s.  14.5  k.  (surf.),  11  k. 
(subm.) ; cpl.  42;  a.  1 4",  4 21"  tt.;  cl.  S-l ) 

S-Al  (SS-146)  was  laid  down  on  17  April  1919  by 
the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  launched  on  21  February  1921;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  John  F.  Conners;  and  commissioned  on  15  Janu- 
ary 1924,  Lt.  A.  H.  Donahue  in  command. 

Through  the  summer  of  1924,  S-Al  operated  out  of 
San  Francisco,  completing  her  trials  and  conducting 
exercises.  On  17  September,  she  departed  the  west 
coast  with  her  division,  Submarine  Division  17,  and 
headed  for  the  Philippines.  Arriving  at  Manila  on  5 
November,  she  joined  the  Asiatic  Fleet  and,  through 
the  winter  of  1925,  engaged  in  exercises  with  surface 
and  submarine  units  in  Philippine  waters.  In  May,  she 
departed  Manila  for  Tsingtao,  whence  she  conducted 
operations,  with  her  division,  off  the  China  coast  into 
September.  She  then  returned  to  the  Philippines  and 
resumed  type  exercises,  patrols,  and  joint  Army-Navy 
exercises  in  the  Manila  Bay-Subic  Bay  area. 

For  the  next  fifteen  years,  S-Al’s  schedule,  and  that 


of  her  division,  remained  basically  the  same;  summer 
months  were  spent  in  Chinese  waters,  winters  in  the 
Philippines.  The  S-boats,  primarily  engaged  in  opera- 
tions as  a division  during  that  period,  occasionally 
interrupted  their  schedule  and  operated  independently 
on  special  missions. 

In  January  1932,  after  Japanese  forces  attacked 
Shanghai,  S-Al  was  ordered  to  assist  in  the  evacuation 
of  American  nationals  from  the  area. 

As  the  decade  progressed,  Japanese  actions  in  China 
became  increasingly  hostile,  and  S-boat  schedules  be- 
came more  varied.  Operations  and  patrols  from  China 
and  the  Philippines  were  extended  to  include,  by  the 
spring  of  1938,  the  East  Indies. 

In  1940,  S—Al’s  China  deployment  was  shortened  to 
two  months.  At  the  end  of  June,  she  returned  to  the 
Philippines,  where  she  conducted  familiarization 
cruises  into  1941.  That  year  was  spent  at  Cavite  and 
Olongapo  for  overhauls;  in  the  South  China  Sea  for 
fleet  exercises;  and  in  the  waters  off  Luzon  on  patrol. 

On  8 December,  S-Al  was  in  Manila  Bay.  After 
hearing  of  Japan’s  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  she  pa- 
trolled off  Looc  Bay,  Tablas  Island,  in  an  attempt  to 
impede  the  Japanese  offensive.  But  the  Japanese  thrust 
continued. 

S-Al  returned  briefly  to  Manila  for  replenishment 
but  departed  again  on  the  24th.  Into  the  new  year, 
1942,  she  patrolled  off  the  Lingayen  area.  On  4 Janu- 
ary, she  retired  from  Luzon  and  moved  south  toward 
the  Netherlands  East  Indies.  By  the  12th,  she  was  off 
Tarakan;  by  the  15th,  Balikpapan;  and  by  the  25th, 
after  patrolling  Makassar  Strait,  she  was  at  Soera- 
baja.  On  4 February,  she  departed  that  north  Java 
base  and  returned  to  Makassar  Strait.  Thirteen  days 
later,  she  torpedoed  a Japanese  transport  off  Cape 
Mangkalihat  and  was  credited  with  a kill  by  the  Amer- 
ican-British-Dutch-Australian  Naval  Command. 

On  10  March,  she  concluded  her  patrol  at  Fremantle. 
The  Netherlands  East  Indies  had  fallen. 

Throughout  the  patrol,  S-Al’s  gyro  compass  had 
given  continuous  trouble,  and  her  periscope  had  proven 
faulty.  Repairs  were  made  at  Fremantle  and  at  Bris- 
bane; and,  on  9 May,  she  departed  the  latter  port  for 
the  Solomons.  Encountering  poor  weather  during  the 
patrol,  she  operated  in  the  Shortland  and  Treasury 
Islands  through  the  end  of  the  month  and  returned  to 
Brisbane  on  6 June. 

On  22  July,  she  headed  out  of  Moreton  Bay;  re- 
turned for  emergency  repairs;  and,  on  7 August,  got 
underway  for  the  New  Britain-New  Ireland  area.  She 
fired  on  several  enemy  ships,  including  a submarine, 
with  probable  damage;  and  her  patrol  was  noted  for 
its  “absence  of  serious  material  failures” — an  achieve- 
ment unique  in  boats  of  her  class  at  that  time. 

At  Brisbane  from  2 September  until  the  21st,  she  got 
underway  for  Hawaii  on  the  latter  date  and,  after 
patrolling  in  the  Ellice  Islands,  arrived  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor on  13  October.  On  the  29th,  she  put  into  San  Diego 
and  the  next  day  began  an  extensive  overhaul  which 
lasted  into  April  of  1943.  On  the  23d  of  that  month, 
she  departed  southern  California  for  the  Aleutian  Is- 
lands. 

Arriving  at  Dutch  Harbor  on  11  May,  S-Al  departed 
four  days  later  and  took  up  patrol  duties  off  Paramu- 
shiro, Kuril  Islands,  on  the  21st.  On  the  27th,  she 
scored  a probable  kill  on  a four-masted  fishing 
schooner;  and,  in  the  pre-dawn  darkness  of  the  31st, 
she  torpedoed  a cargoman  in  a night  surface  attack. 
From  the  violent  internal  explosion  and  fires  which 
followed  the  initial  torpedoing,  the  victim  was  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  carrying  high  explosives  or  light, 
volatile  liquids. 

On  15  June,  S-Al  returned  to  Dutch  Harbor.  Thir- 
teen days  later,  she  got  underway  for  Attu,  whence  she 
departed  for  the  Kurils  on  3 July.  Fog,  heavy  seas, 
sampans,  fishing  nets,  and  the  erratic  performance  of 
torpedoes  hindered  her  movements  and  impaired  her 
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hunting  during  that  33-day  patrol  and  during  her  final 
patrol,  again  off  Paramushiro,  in  late  August  and 
early  September. 

With  the  onset  of  winter,  S-41  was  reassigned  to 
training  duty;  and,  after  an  overhaul,  she  commenced 
those  operations  out  of  Pearl  Harbor.  She  returned  to 
San  Diego  for  inactivation  in  December  1944,  and  she 
was  decommissioned  on  13  February  1945.  Her  name 
was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  25  February  1946; 
and,  in  November  of  that  year,  her  hulk  was  sold,  for 
scrapping,  to  the  National  Metal  and  Steel  Corp.,  Ter- 
minal Island,  Calif. 

S-41  earned  four  battle  stars  during  World  War  II. 

S^42 

(SS-153:  dp.  850  (surf.),  1,126  (subm.);  1.  225 '3" ; 

b.  20'8";  dr.  16'  (mean);  s.  14.5  k.  (surf.),  11  k. 

(subm.);  cpl.  42;  a.  1 4",  4 21"  tt. ; cl.  S-42) 

S-42  (SS-153)  was  laid  down  on  16  December  1920 
by  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Quincy,  Mass.; 
launched  on  30  April  1923;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Henry 
A.  Hutchins,  Jr.;  and  commissioned  on  20  November 
1924,  Lt.  J.  H.  Brown,  Jr.,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  the  New  England  coast,  S- 
42  departed  New  London  in  January  1925  and  moved 
south  to  Coco  Solo,  C.Z.,  whence  she  operated,  both  in 
the  Caribbean  and  in  the  Pacific,  until  the  spring  of 
1927.  Then  ordered  to  Hawaii,  she  cleared  the  Gulf  of 
Panama  in  May;  was  refitted  in  California;  and  ar- 
rived at  Pearl  Harbor  on  22  July.  The  following 
month,  she  joined  other  fleet  units  in  searching  for 
missing  Dole  Flight  competitors  and,  later  in  the  year, 
returned  to  California.  Overhaul  followed ; and,  on  4 
February  1928,  she  rejoined  the  Battle  Force  at  San 
Diego,  where  she  was  based  into  1930.  In  December  of 
that  year,  S-42’ s division  was  transferred  to  Pearl 
Harbor.  She  then  operated  in  Hawaiian  waters  and, 
during  annual  fleet  problems,  off  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone  and  in  the  Caribbean.  From  1932  through  1935, 
however,  she  rotated  between  those  active  duty  opera- 
tions with  Submarine  Division  11  and  inactive  periods 
with  Reserve  Submarine  Division  14. 

In  March  1936,  S-42  was  transferred  back  to  the 
submarine  base  at  Coco  Solo,  where  she  was  home- 
ported  until  ordered  to  New  London  in  June  1941. 
From  New  London,  she  shifted  to  Philadelphia  and, 
with  others  of  her  division,  now  Submarine  Division 
53,  she  underwent  modernization  overhaul. 

With  more  up-to-date  equipment — which  did  not  in- 
clude air  conditioning — and  somewhat  improved  per- 
formance capabilities,  she  moved  south  to  Bermuda 
in  November  and  conducted  training  and  patrol  opera- 
tions there  into  December.  Then,  after  the  7th,  she 
proceeded  back  to  the  Canal  Zone. 

During  January  1942,  S-42  conducted  security  pa- 
trols in  the  Pacific  approaches  to  the  Canal.  In  Febru- 
ary, she  prepared  to  join  Allied  forces  in  the  southwest 
Pacific;  and,  in  early  March,  she  started  out  across  the 
ocean.  On  15  April,  she  arrived  in  Moreton  Bay,  Bris- 
bane, Australia.  There  Submarine  Division  53  joined 
the  S-boats  of  the  Asiatic  Fleet,  forming  TF  42.  These 
World  War  I-designed  submarines  were  to  “fill  the 
gap,”  to  impede  Japanese  progress  in  the  Bismark 
Archipelago  and  the  Solomons,  until  larger  and  better- 
equipped  fleet  submarines  could  be  sent  to  the  area. 

Ten  days  after  her  arrival,  S-42  cleared  Moreton 
Bay  and  headed  north  across  the  Coral  Sea  for  her 
first  war  patrol.  After  reaching  15°  south,  she  ran 
submerged  during  the  day  and  surfaced  at  night  to 
recharge  her  batteries  and  allow  a brief  respite  from 
the  high  temperatures  and  humidity  of  submerged  run- 
ning. On  the  afternoon  of  3 May,  she  entered  her 
assigned  patrol  area;  and,  that  evening,  she  closed  the 
coast  of  New  Ireland.  Two  days  later,  she  sighted; 
fired  on;  and  missed  a medium-sized  tender  off  Cape 


St.  George.  On  the  6th,  she  shifted  eastward  to  patrol 
between  Buka  and  the  cape.  On  the  11th,  while  off  the 
New  Ireland  coast,  she  sighted  the  minelayer, 
Okinoshima,  through  driving  rain  from  the  east.  She 
fired  four  torpedoes;  scored  with  three;  and  sent  the 
4,400-ton  Japanese  ship  to  the  bottom. 

The  action,  begun  at  0439,  was  over  by  0452.  But,  by 
0515,  enemy  destroyers  were  closing  S—42’ s position. 

Within  five  minutes,  they  began  dropping  depth 

charges.  At  1130,  the  last  depth  charge  attack  took 
place.  At  1430,  the  last  sound  contact  was  made  with 
the  still  searching  enemy. 

Sea  water  leaked  into  the  control  room  in  increasing 
amounts,  but  S-42  remained  submerged  for  another 
four  hours.  She  then  surfaced  to  repair  some  of  the 
damage  and  recharge  her  batteries.  When  she  sub- 
merged, she  was  unable  to  control  her  depth.  She 

surfaced  for  further  temporary  repairs.  At  dawn,  she 
dived  successfully. 

Leaks  in  the  control  room,  however,  continued,  and 
she  headed  home.  That  day,  the  12th,  she  attempted  to 
send  a message  to  ComSubRon  5.  Two  days  later,  she 
was  still  attempting  to  raise  Brisbane,  sending  her 
message  via  Port  Moresby,  Townsville,  and  Honolulu. 
On  the  16th,  her  port  engine  flooded,  but  was  put  back 
into  commission,  temporarily.  On  the  17th,  she  raised 
Dutch  Harbor,  whence  her  dispatches  were  relayed  to 
Brisbane.  Three  days  later,  she  arrived  in  Moreton 
Bay. 

On  3 July,  S-42  departed  Brisbane  for  her  second 
patrol.  On  the  12th,  prior  to  taking  up  her  offensive 
role  in  St.  George’s  Channel,  she  landed  an  agent  at 
Adler  Bay,  near  Rabaul.  His  first  report,  soon  dis- 
patched, warned  her  to  avoid  native  canoes  as  the 
Japanese  were  paying  well  for  information.  Weather, 
however,  proved  to  be  the  worst  impediment  encoun- 
tered as  frequent  rains  and  heavy  seas  hindered  her 
hunting. 

On  the  night  of  the  19th,  S-42  returned  to  Adler 
Bay;  reembarked  the  Australian  intelligence  officer; 
then  got  underway  for  Brisbane,  where  she  arrived  on 
the  28th. 

During  the  first  week  in  August,  the  Allied  offensive 
began  with  the  landings  on  Guadalcanal.  Two  weeks 
later,  on  the  21st,  S-42  headed  for  the  Solomons  to 
support  the  offensive  by  patrolling  in  the  already 
bloodied  and  iron-filled  waters  of  the  Savo  Island — Cape 
Esperance  area. 

On  the  23d,  an  engine  room  hatch,  improperly 
latched,  began  to  leak — 15  gallons  per  hour  at  90  feet. 
Wooden  wedges  were  driven  into  the  coaming,  reducing 
the  flow  to  a drip.  S-42  continued  on  to  the  Solomons. 

She  arrived  on  station  five  days  later  and  remained 
into  September;  but — without  modern  electronics,  quick 
maneuverability,  and  speed — she  was  unable  to  close  the 
night  convoys  from  Rabaul. 

Upkeep  at  Brisbane  occupied  the  period  between  19 
September  and  19  October.  On  the  20th,  she  headed  for 
the  Solomons  to  intercept  traffic  on  the  Rabaul-Faisi- 
Buin  line.  Assigned  to  Bougainville  Strait,  she  again 
made  many  contacts,  but  was  unable  to  score.  On  2 
November,  she  fired  four  torpedoes  at  a destroyer 
steaming  in  company  with  three  others.  An  explosion 
was  heard,  but  depth  charge  attacks  precluded  deter- 
mining the  results. 

On  5 November,  she  departed  the  area  and  made  for 
the  Fiji  Islands.  On  the  16th,  she  moored  in  Suva 
harbor,  where  she  was  joined  by  others  of  her  division; 
and,  on  1 December,  she  got  underway  to  return  to  the 
United  States. 

Transiting  the  Panama  Canal  in  early  January 
1943,  she  proceeded  to  Cuba  in  February;  provided 
antisubmarine  warfare  training  services  for  newly- 
commissioned  destroyers  through  March;  then  contin- 
ued on  to  Philadelphia,  where  she  underwent  overhaul 
and  acquired  air  conditioning  and  radar.  In  late  June, 
she  departed  Hampton  Roads  for  San  Diego,  whence 
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she  sailed  for  the  Aleutians  in  mid-August.  On  2 Sep- 
tember, she  departed  Dutch  Harbor  for  the  Kurils  and 
her  only  North  Pacific  war  patrol. 

Stopping  en  route  at  Attu,  the  forty-day  patrol  was 
spent  primarily  in  the  Paramushiro-Onekotan  area. 
She  returned  to  Dutch  Harbor  on  12  October.  On  23 
November,  she  departed  again.  En  route  to  her  as- 
signed area,  her  port  engine  seized,  and  her  patrol  was 
cancelled.  On  the  27th,  she  put  into  Massacre  Bay, 
Attu,  where  she  remained  for  repairs  into  January 
1944.  In  February,  she  returned  to  Dutch  Harbor; 
thence  proceeded  to  Pearl  Harbor  and  another  tour  in 
the  southwest  Pacific. 

S-42  arrived  at  Milne  Bay,  New  Guinea,  on  19 
March.  There,  through  May,  she  provided  target  serv- 
ices to  ships  conducting  antisubmarine  warfare  exer- 
cises. In  June,  she  shifted  to  Seeadler  Harbor  in  the 
Admiralties;  provided  similar  services  until  1 August; 
then  prepared  for  her  last  war  patrol.  Five  days  later, 
she  got  underway  for  Halmahera  with  a four-man 
Australian  intelligence  team  embarked.  On  the  15th, 
21st,  and  22d,  members  of  the  team  were  landed,  sin- 
gly, at  designated  points.  These  men  were  to  contact 
and  pick  up  other  agents  previously  landed.  On  the 
26th,  the  scout  landed  at  Gorango  Bay  was  recovered, 
alone.  He  had  been  unable  to  contact  his  assigned 
agent.  The  other  scouts  were  not  recovered.  On  3 
September,  S-42  returned  to  Seeadler  Harbor. 

Resuming  ASW  training  duties,  S-42  remained  in 
the  Admiralties  into  October.  At  mid-month,  she  ar- 
rived at  Brisbane  for  overhaul;  and,  in  January  1945, 
she  returned  to  the  Admiralties.  In  mid-February,  she 
departed  Manus  for  California,  arriving  at  San  Diego 
at  the  end  of  March.  There  she  provided  training 
services  for  the  West  Coast  Sound  School  through  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  In  September,  she  shifted  to  San 
Francisco,  where  she  was  decommissioned  on  25 
October  1945.  Struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  13  Novem- 
ber, she  was  sold  for  scrapping  in  November  1946. 

S-42  earned  one  battle  star  during  World  War  II. 

S^i3 

( SS— 154 : dp.  850  (surf.),  1,126  (subm.) ; 1.  225'3"; 

b.  20'8";  dr.  16'  (mean);  s.  14.5  k.  (surf.),  11  k. 

(subm.);  cpl.  42;  a.  1 4",  4 21"  tt. ; cl.  S-42) 

S-43  (SS-154)  was  laid  down  on  13  December  1920 
by  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Quincy,  Mass.; 
launched  on  31  March  1923;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  John 
H.  Brown ; and  commissioned  on  31  December  1924,  Lt. 
C.  E.  Braine,  Jr.,  in  command. 

Initially  assigned  to  Submarine  Division  (SubDiv) 
19  and  then  to  SubDiv  11,  S-43  completed  trials  off  the 
Connecticut  coast  and,  in  April  1925,  moved  south  to 
Guantanamo  Bay.  Thence,  she  proceeded  to  the  Sub- 
marine Base,  Coco  Solo,  C.Z.,  where  she  was  based  for 
the  next  two  years.  Engaged  in  exercises — individual, 
division,  and  fleet — during  that  period,  she  was  trans- 
ferred with  her  division  to  the  Battle  Force  in  July 
1927  and  based  at  San  Diego.  From  there,  she  contin- 
ued her  schedule  of  exercises  and  fleet  problems  into 
the  1930’s.  Annual  overhauls  and  exercises  off  southern 
California  were  followed  by  summer  operations  in  Ha- 
waiian waters  and  autumn  patrols  and  exercises  off 
Mexico. 

December  1930,  however,  brought  changes  to  her 
schedule.  Then  reassigned  to  Pearl  Harbor,  she  oper- 
ated almost  exclusively  in  the  Hawaiian  area  until 
1941.  Exceptions  to  these  operations  came  with  fleet 
problem  deployment  and  inactive  periods  during  her 
years,  1932  to  1935,  in  the  rotating  reserve. 

In  June  1941,  the  boats  of  SubDiv\ll  were  ordered 
to  New  London.  There,  the  division  was  redesignated 
SubDiv  53,  and  the  old  S-boats  were  ordered,  in 
groups,  to  Philadelphia  for  overhaul  and  alterations  to 
increase  their  reliability  in  case  of  war. 


In  August,  S-43  put  back  to  sea  only  to  suffer  a 
complete  power  failure  which  foreshadowed  future 
breakdowns.  In  September,  however,  she  assumed  pa- 
trol and  training  duties  out  of  Bermuda.  At  the  end  of 
October,  she  returned  to  southern  New  England  for 
similar  operations  in  the  New  London-Newport  area; 
and,  in  late  November,  she  moved  further  north,  to 
Newfoundland,  to  test  the  effects  of  weather  there  on 
the  S-boats. 

On  7 December,  the  United  States  entered  World 
War  II.  The  next  day,  S-43  departed  the  Canadian 
coast  for  New  London  and  Coco  Solo.  On  the  27th,  she 
reached  the  Canal  Zone;  and,  on  9 January  1942,  she 
transited  the  canal  to  conduct  a security  patrol  in  the 
Pacific  approaches  to  that  vital  area.  Returning  to 
Coco  Solo  on  2 February,  she  prepared  for  transfer  to 
the  Australia-New  Zealand  (ANZAC)  area. 

On  5 March,  SubDiv  53,  accompanied  by  Griffin 
(AS-13),  got  underway  for  Australia.  In  mid-April, 
the  S-boats  completed  their  12,000-mile  voyage  at  Bris- 
bane, where  they  were  joined  by  the  Asiatic  Fleet’s 
S-boats  to  form  TF  42. 

Upkeep  followed,  and,  on  11  May,  S-43  cleared  Mor- 
eton  Bay  for  her  first  war  patrol.  She  ran  submerged 
during  daylig-ht  hours  after  passing  15°  south,  despite 
her  lack  of  air  conditioning.  She  arrived  in  her  patrol 
area,  St.  George’s  Channel  between  New  Ireland  and 
New  Britain,  on  the  21st.  On  the  24th,  her  main  engine 
air  compressors  broke  down  making  both  engines  de- 
pendent on  the  ship’s  air  banks.  Two  nights  were  spent 
removing  and  repairing  the  starboard  air  compressor. 
Her  port  air  compressor  remained  out  of  commission. 
Leaks  in  sea  valves;  contaminated  fuel  oil;  and  a 
persistent  fogging  problem  on  the  No.  1 periscope  lens 
also  plagued  her  for  the  remainder  of  the  patrol. 

From  26  May  to  1 June,  S-43  ran  submerged  during 
the  day  to  clear  the  area  and  lay  to  at  night  to  charge 
her  batteries.  On  the  2d,  she  surfaced  and,  operating 
on  one  engine,  continued  at  one-third  speed  to  Bris- 
bane, where  she  arrived  on  the  10th. 

After  docking  and  refit,  S-43  was  again  ordered  out. 
On  8 July,  she  embarked  Flight  Officer  C.  F.  Mason, 
R.A.A.F.,  liaison  and  rescue  officer  for  friendly  agents 
on  New  Ireland  and  Feni  Islands;  then  got  underway 
for  the  Bismarck  Archipelago.  On  18  July,  she  arrived 
off  New  Ireland  and,  on  the  night  of  the  19th,  put 
Mason  ashore.  Twenty-three  hours  later,  she  returned 
to  pick  him  up.  He  had  been  unable  to  contact  the 
agent  to  be  taken  off. 

On  the  night  of  the  21st,  S-43  surfaced  off  Feni; 
and,  at  1924,  Mason  went  ashore  to  locate  and  bring 
off  the  agent  there.  At  1920  on  the  22d,  the  S-boat 
received  a message  from  Mason  to  send  in  a boat;  his 
had  been  punctured.  Another  inflatible  boat  was  dis- 
patched and  returned  within  two  hours,  with  Mason, 
but  without  the  agent.  The  following  night,  S-43  again 
surfaced  near  the  Feni  shore,  and  Mason  returned  to 
the  island  for  the  agent.  On  the  night  of  the  24th, 
however,  the  S-boat  received  no  answer  to  her  signals. 
After  numerous  unsuccessful  attempts  to  contact  the 
liaison  officer  and/or  the  agent,  S-43  began  the  voyage 
back  and  arrived  at  Brisbane  on  7 August. 

Main  engine  failures  postponed  S-43’ s third  patrol 
departure  from  27  August  to  14  September.  Initially 
assigned  to  intercept  Japanese  shipping  headed  for 
Milne  Bay  by  patrolling  east  of  Kiriwina  in  the  Trob- 
riands,  she  was  soon  shifted  to  the  Buka  Island  area  of 
the  Solomons.  During  the  patrol,  she  sighted  no  worth- 
while targets;  and,  on  14  October,  she  returned  to 
Australia. 

The  same  month,  SubDiv  53  was  ordered  back  to 
Panama.  Underway  on  4 November,  the  boats,  again 
accompanied  by  Griffin,  reached  Coco  Solo  on  9 Janu- 
ary 1943.  There  into  the  spring,  S-43  proceeded  to 
Cuba  in  early  April;  then  retraced  her  route;  transited 
the  Panama  Canal;  and,  on  the  26th,  arrived  at  San 
Diego  where  she  operated  for  the  West  Coast  Sound 
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School  through  the  summer.  In  September,  she  com- 
menced a five-month  overhaul  to  prepare  her  for  re- 
turning to  the  Solomons.  Proceeding  to  Pearl  Harbor 
in  mid-February,  she  remained  there  through  March 
for  engine  repairs;  and,  on  the  31st,  got  underway 
again.  Five  days  later,  a crank  case  explosion  in  the 
starboard  main  engine  forced  her  to  put  into  Espiritu 
Santo  for  repairs.  Finally,  on  22  April,  she  arrived  in 
Purvis  Bay,  whence  she  conducted  antisubmarine  war- 
fare (ASW)  training  operations  with  Allied  surface 
and  air  units.  In  January  1945,  she  returned  to  Aus- 
tralia; performed  similar  ASW  operations  through 
February;  and,  on  2 March,  departed  Australian 
waters  for  the  last  time.  Heading  for  the  American 
west  coast,  she  was  fired  on  by  an  Allied  merchant  ship 
during  poor  weather  on  the  18th,  but  submerged  before 
suffering  any  damage.  On  5 April,  she  reached  San 
Diego. 

In  late  September,  S-43  shifted  to  San  Francisco 
where  she  was  decommissioned  on  10  October  1945. 
Stripped  the  same  month,  her  name  was  struck  from 
the  Navy  list  on  13  November,  and  her  hulk  was  sold 
for  scrap  to  the  Salco  Iron  and  Metal  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  following  year. 

S—44 

(SS-155:  dp.  850  (surf.),  1,126  (subm.)  ; 1.  225'3"; 

b.  20'8";  dr.  16'  (mean);  s.  14.5  k.  (surf.),  11  k. 
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S-44  (SS-155)  was  laid  down  on  19  February  1921 
by  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Quincy,  Mass.; 
launched  on  27  October  1923;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Grieshaber;  and  commissioned  on  16  February  1925, 
Lt.  A.  H.  Bateman  in  command. 

S-44  operated  off  the  New  England  coast  into  the 
summer  of  1925.  In  late  August,  she  departed  New 
London  for  Panama  and,  on  5 September,  arrived  at 
Coco  Solo  to  join  Submarine  Division  (SubDiv)  19. 
With  that  division,  she  conducted  training  exercises, 
participated  in  fleet  exercises  and  joint  Army-Navy 
maneuvers,  and  made  good  will  visits  to  various  Carib- 
bean and  Pacific,  Latin  American  ports  until  the  spring 
of  1927.  From  that  time  to  December  1930,  she  oper- 
ated out  of  San  Diego  with  her  division,  interrupting 
exercises  off  southern  California  twice  for  fleet  prob- 
lems in  Hawaiian  waters. 

In  December  1930,  the  S-boat  was  transferred  to 
Hawaii  where  her  division,  now  SubDiv  11,  was  home 
ported  for  four  years.  The  boats  then  returned  to  San 
Diego;  and,  in  1937,  they  were  shifted  back  to  Coco 
Solo. 

In  the  spring  of  1941,  as  American  involvement  in 
World  War  II  increased,  the  Panama  S-boats  were 
ordered  back  to  the  east  coast  for  overhaul.  With  S-42 
and  S-46,  S-44  proceeded  to  New  London  and  thence, 
in  November,  to  Philadelphia  where  the  work  was 
done. 

Trials  took  S-44  into  the  new  year,  1942;  and,  on  7 
January,  she  got  underway  to  return  to  Panama.  Ar- 
riving on  the  16th,  she  departed  Balboa  on  the  24th 
with  S-21,  S—26,  and  S-28  to  conduct  a security  patrol 
in  the  western  approaches  to  the  canal.  Within  a few 
hours,  however,  she  was  engaged  in  rescue  operations 
for  S-26  which  had  been  rammed  and  sunk  by  PC-460. 

From  Panama,  the  division,  now  SubDiv  53,  was 
ordered  to  the  southwest  Pacific.  Starting  across  the 
Pacific  in  early  March,  the  boats  reached  Brisbane  in 
mid-April;  and  within  ten  days,  S-44  was  underway  on 
her  first  war  patrol.  She  cleared  Moreton  Bay  on  24 
April.  Three  days  later,  her  port  engine  went  out  of 
commission;  but,  36  hours  of  hard  work  and  ingenuity 
put  it  back  in  operation.  On  the  29th,  she  began  run- 
ning submerged  during  the  day  and  surfacing  at  night 
to  recharge  batteries  and  allow  fresh  air  into  the 
unairconditioned  boat.  By  2 May,  she  was  in  her  patrol 


area,  New  Britain-New  Ireland  waters.  Six  days  later, 
she  sighted  a ship  through  a haze  of  rain;  fired  two 
torpedoes;  missed;  and  attempted  to  close  for  another 
attempt.  The  surface  ship  soon  outdistanced  her.  The 
next  afternoon,  she  attempted  to  close  a destroyer,  east 
of  Adler  Bay;  but  was  again  easily  outrun.  On  the 
10th,  off  Cape  St.  George,  she  closed  another  target  but 
was  sighted  and  attacked. 

In  late  afternoon  of  the  12th,  15  miles  from  the 
cape,  she  sighted  a merchantman  and  a trawler  escort. 
For  the  first  time,  the  weather,  her  position,  and  the 
target’s  course  were  in  her  favor.  She  fired  four  torpe- 
does, scored  with  two,  then  submerged.  Shoei  Maru,  a 
salvage  vessel  of  over  5,000  tons  went  under.  Her 
escort  went  after  S-44  and  delivered  sixteen  or  more 
depth  charges,  none  of  which  was  close.  On  the  14th, 
S-44  headed  home,  arriving  at  Brisbane  on  the  23d. 

Overhaul  followed;  and,  on  7 June,  she  again  moved 
out  of  Moreton  Bay  on  a course  for  the  Solomons. 
Within  the  week,  she  was  on  patrol  off  Guadalcanal, 
operating  from  that  island  to  Savo  and  to  Florida.  A 
few  days  later,  she  shifted  south  of  Guadalcanal  and, 
on  the  21st,  sent  the  converted  gunboat,  Keijo  Maru,  to 
the  bottom.  The  force  of  the  explosion,  the  rain  of 
debris,  and  the  appearance  and  attack  of  a Japanese 
ASW  plane  forced  S-44  down.  At  1415,  S-44  fired  her 
torpedoes  at  the  gunboat.  At  1418,  the  enemy  plane 
dropped  a bomb  which  exploded  close  enough  to  bend 
the  holding  latch  to  the  conning  tower,  allowing  in  30 
gallons  of  sea  water;  damaging  the  depth  gauges, 
gyro-compass,  and  ice  machine;  and  starting  leaks. 
Her  No.  1 periscope  was  thought  to  be  damaged;  but, 
when  the  submarine  surfaced  for  repairs,  a Japanese 
seaman’s  coat  was  found  wrapped  around  its  head. 

Three  days  later,  S-44  was  in  Lunga  Roads.  On  the 
26th,  poor  weather  set  in  and  blanketed  the  area  until 
the  S-boat  turned  for  home.  She  departed  her  patrol 
area  on  the  29th  and  arrived  back  in  Moreton  Bay  on  5 
July. 

S-44  departed  Brisbane  again  on  24  July.  Cloudy 
weather,  with  squalls,  set  in.  On  the  31st,  she  com- 
menced patrolling  in  the  Rabaul-Tulagi  shipping  lanes. 
The  next  day,  she  sighted  a convoy  off  Cape  St. 
George,  but  heavy  swells  hindered  depth  control  and 
speed,  and  precluded  her  attacking  the  convoy. 

From  Cape  St.  George,  S-44  moved  up  the  east  coast 
of  New  Ireland  to  North  Cape  and  Kavieng,  where  she 
waited. 

On  7 August,  the  Allied  offensive  opened  with  land- 
ings on  the  beaches  of  Guadalcanal,  Tulagi,  Gavutu, 
and  Florida  islands.  On  9 August,  off  Savo  Island, 
Cruiser  Division  6 of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Navy 
inflicted  one  of  the  worst  defeats  of  the  war  on  Allied 
surface  ships.  The  next  morning,  the  victorious  cruis- 
ers neared  Kavieng. 

At  0750,  S-44  sighted  the  formation,  four  heavy 
cruisers;  their  track  less  than  900  yards  away.  At 
0806,  she  fired  four  torpedoes  at  the  rear  ship,  only  700 
yards  away.  By  0808,  all  four  torpedoes  had  exploded; 
Kako  was  sinking;  and  S-44  had  begun  her  escape.  By 
0812,  Japanese  destroyers  had  started  depth  charging, 
without  success. 

Three  days  later,  S-44  was  again  fighting  heavy 
swells.  Her  damaged  bow  planes  required  three  hours 
to  rig;  after  which  they  remained  out.  On  the  23d,  she 
moored  at  Brisbane. 

On  17  September,  S-44  began  her  4th  war  patrol. 
The  following  day,  a hydrogen  fire  blazed  in  her  for- 
ward battery  compartment,  but  was  extinguished  in 
three  minutes.  On  the  22d,  she  began  surfacing  only  at 
night;  and,  two  days  later,  she  assumed  patrol  opera- 
tions off  New  Georgia  to  intercept  Japan’s  Faisi-Guad- 
alcanal  supply  line.  During  the  patrol,  her  hunting  was 
hindered  by  Japanese  aerial  and  surface  antisubmarine 
patrols  and  her  own  operational  capabilities,  which 
were  further  limited  by  material  defects  and  damage 
inflicted  during  depth  chargings. 
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On  the  morning  of  4 October,  she  damaged  a de- 
stroyer, then  survived  an  intensive  depth  charge  attack 
with  seemingly  minor  damage.  The  next  day,  however, 
when  she  submerged,  the  submarine  began  taking  on 
water.  She  surfaced,  made  repairs  on  the  high  induc- 
tion valves,  then  submerged  to  50  feet.  Leaks  were 
found  in  her  motor  room  and  torpedo  room  flappers. 
The  latter  were  jacked  shut,  but  the  former  continued 
spraying  water  onto  both  motors.  Within  an  hour,  four 
Japanese  destroyers  had  moved  into  the  area.  S-bb 
went  to  70  feet.  The  leak  worsened.  The  motors  were 
covered  in  canvas  and  sheet  rubber  and  the  crew 
waited  for  the  destroyers  to  pass  over  her  position.  As 
they  disappeared,  S-bb  moved  up  to  55  feet  and  re- 
pairs were  made  on  the  flapper.  That  night,  further 
repairs  were  made  while  the  ship  was  surfaced  off 
Santa  Isabel  Island;  and,  by  midnight,  the  S-boat  was 
en  route  back  to  her  patrol  area.  On  the  7th,  bad 
weather  set  in;  and,  on  the  8th,  she  departed  the  area, 
arriving  in  Moreton  Bay  on  the  14th. 

A month  later,  S-bb  departed  Brisbane  and  headed 
back  to  the  United  States.  In  early  January  1943,  she 
transited  the  Panama  Canal,  then  moved  across  the 
Caribbean  and  up  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  Philadel- 
phia. There,  from  April  to  June,  she  underwent  over- 
haul; and,  in  July,  she  retransited  the  Canal  en  route 
to  San  Diego  and  the  Aleutians. 

She  arrived  at  Dutch  Harbor  on  16  September.  On 
the  26th,  she  departed  Attu  on  her  last  war  patrol. 
One  day  out,  while  en  route  to  her  operating  area  in 
the  northern  Kurils,  she  was  spotted  and  attacked  by  a 
Japanese  patrol  plane.  Suffering  no  damage,  she  con- 
tinued west.  On  the  night  of  7 October,  she  made  radar 
contact  with  a “small  merchantman”  and  closed  in  for 
a surface  attack.  Several  hundred  yards  from  the 
target,  her  deck  gun  fired  and  was  answered  by  a 
salvo.  The  “small  merchantman”  was  a destroyer.  The 
order  to  dive  was  given,  but  S-bb  failed  to  submerge. 
She  took  several  hits — in  the  control  room,  in  the  for- 
ward battery  room,  and  elsewhere. 

S-bb  was  ordered  abandoned.  A pillow  case  was  put 
up  from  the  forward  battery  room  hatch  as  a flag  of 
surrender,  but  the  shelling  continued. 

Possibly  eight  men  escaped  from  the  submarine  as 
she  went  down.  Two,  Chief  Torpedoman’s  Mate  Ernest 
A.  Duva  and  Radioman  Third  Class  William  F.  Whit- 
ore,  were  picked  up  by  the  destroyer.  Taken  initially 
to  Paramushiro,  then  to  the  Naval  Interrogation  Camp 
at  Ofuna,  the  two  submariners  spent  the  last  year  of 
World  War  II  working  in  the  Ashio  copper  mines. 
They  were  repatriated  by  the  Allies  at  the  end  of  the 
war. 

S-bb  earned  2 battle  stars  during  World  War  II. 
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S-b 5 (SS-156)  was  laid  down  on  29  December  1920 
by  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Quincy,  Mass.; 
launched  on  26  June  1923;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Charles 
Hibbard;  and  delivered  and  commissioned  on  31  March 
1925,  Lt.  Edwin  F.  Cochrane  in  command. 

Completing  shakedown  exercises  off  the  southern 
New  England  coast,  S-b5  departed  New  London  on  9 
June  1925.  Nineteen  days  later,  she  joined  Submarine 
Division  (SubDiv)  19  at  Coco  Solo,  C.Z.,  and  com- 
menced type  exercises  and  joint  Army-Navy  maneu- 
vers in  the  Panama  Canal  area.  During  the  next  two 
years,  only  Fleet  Problems  VI  and  VII  took  her  out  of 
her  normal  operating  area.  In  May  1927,  the  S-boat 
moved  northwest  to  Mare  Island  for  overhaul,  then 
began  operations  out  of  San  Diego. 

The  following  spring,  S-J5  participated  in  Fleet 
Problem  VIII,  a convoy  and  antisubmarine  search  and 


contact  problem  conducted  en  route  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Honolulu.  During  the  winter  of  1929,  she 
returned  to  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  for  Fleet  Problem 
IX. 

In  December  1930,  S-b5  was  transferred  a third 
time;  and,  on  the  12th,  she  arrived  at  her  new  home 
port,  Pearl  Harbor,  whence  she  operated,  with  SubDiv 
11,  on  a schedule  of  exercises  and  fleet  problems  simi- 
lar to  those  followed  previously  for  the  next  year  and 
one-half.  In  September  1932,  she  joined  Rotating  Re- 
serve Division  14  and,  for  the  next  several  years, 
alternated  active  service  with  Division  11  and  reserve 
status  in  Division  14. 

In  March  1936,  the  boats  of  SubDiv  11  were  ordered 
back  to  Panama.  They  participated  in  Fleet  Problem 
XVII  en  route  and  arrived  at  Coco  Solo,  their  new 
home  port,  on  22  May.  For  the  next  four  years,  they 
maintained  a schedule  similar  to  previous  tours  in  the 
Canal  Zone. 

With  the  new  decade,  1940,  and  the  expansion  of 
hostilities  in  Europe  and  Asia,  the  schedule  was  varied. 
Exercises  and  patrols  in  the  vital  canal  area  were 
stepped  up,  and  plans  were  made  to  overhaul  and 
modernize  the  old  S-boats.  On  15  May  1941,  S-b5  got 
underway  for  Philadelphia.  There  she  received  new 
equipment,  exclusive  of  air  conditioning,  and  a com- 
plete overhaul.  By  August,  she  was  off  the  New  Eng- 
land coast  for  simulated  war  patrol  exercises;  and,  in 
October,  she  moved  south  to  Bermuda  for  patrol  and 
antisubmarine  warfare  training  duties. 

After  the  7 December  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  S-b5 
returned  to  Panama  and  assumed  patrol  duties  in  the 
approaches  to  the  canal.  By  1 February  1942,  she  had 
conducted  two  defensive  patrols,  during  which  her 
crew  became  even  better  acquainted  with  the  defects  in 
the  torpedoes  she  carried  and  with  the  limited  wartime 
capabilities  of  boats  of  her  class. 

Then,  as  the  Japanese  thrust  toward  Australia  con- 
tinued, the  Panama  S-boats  perpared  to  assist  in  de- 
fensive efforts  in  the  southwestern  Pacific.  In  March, 
S-b5  and  her  division,  now  SubDiv  53,  headed  west.  In 
mid-April,  they  arrived  at  Brisbane;  and,  on  12  May, 
S—b5  departed  Moreton  Bay  on  her  first  offensive  war 
patrol. 

Assigned  to  the  Bougainville-Buka-New  Ireland 
area,  she  remained  on  patrol  into  mid-June,  unable  to 
score  against  Japanese  shipping  and  unable  to  contact 
an  agent  on  Cape  Sena.  On  the  19th,  she  returned  to 
Brisbane,  where  an  overhaul  brought  the  installation 
of  temporary  air  conditioning  and  corrected  some  of 
the  defects  in  the  engines,  the  radio  transmitter,  and 
the  bow  planes  which  had  hampered  her  during  her 
recent  patrol.  On  26  August,  she  headed  back  to  the 
Solomons.  By  the  end  of  the  month,  she  was  on  station 
in  the  Shortland  Island  area.  Numerous  targets  were 
sighted;  but,  due  to  frequent  squalls  and  her  own 
limitations,  she  was  unable  to  press  home  an  attack. 

On  5 September,  she  was  ordered  to  the  Trobriands 
to  intercept  enemy  shipping  bound  for  Milne  Bay,  but 
her  luck  was  no  better  there. 

On  the  12th,  S-b5  sighted,  closed,  and  attempted  to 
fire  a bow  shot  at  a cruiser.  As  the  outer  doors  were 
opened,  she  became  heavy  forward,  and  depth  control 
was  lost.  Periscope  depth  was  soon  regained  but  could 
not  be  held.  The  sound  operators  lost  the  target  in  S- 
•45’ s own  noises;  and,  by  the  time  control  was  regained, 
the  target  had  passed  firing  bearing.  The  submarine 
swung  to  a new  track  to  pursue.  Depth  control  was 
again  lost.  Another  battle  for  control  of  the  boat  was 
won  but  too  late  for  S-J5  to  score. 

S--45  returned  to  Moreton  Bay  on  23  September.  By 
27  October,  she  was  back  in  the  Shortland  Island  area; 
and,  on  2 November,  her  presence  near  Fauro  Island 
was  detected  by  the  enemy.  Explosions  were  heard,  but 
none  was  close.  The  next  morning,  prior  to  daylight, 
she  was  sighted  by  a destroyer  as  she  was  preparing 
for  a surface  shot. 
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The  destroyer  swung  left  to  ram ; S-45  swung  right, 
submerged,  and  rigged  for  depth  charging.  Within 
minutes,  the  explosions,  close  aboard  portside,  were  felt. 
Varying  her  depth  and  course,  the  S-boat  reached  200 
feet.  Her  evasive  maneuvering  was  successful,  and  she 
retired  south.  The  destroyer  continued  to  circle  on  the 
surface  near  the  initial  contact  point.  By  daylight,  a 
second  destroyer  had  joined  the  first;  and,  for  the  next 
three  hours,  the  two  surface  ships  were  heard,  alter- 
nately close,  then  fading  out.  After  0930,  no  further 
pinging  was  heard.  Little  damage  had  been  done,  but 
pressure  in  the  boat  was  high,  a result  of  blowing  and 
venting  tanks.  The  high  pressure,  in  turn,  caused  the 
depth  gauge  to  register  low. 

By  the  4th,  poor  weather  had  set  in;  and,  on  the  6th, 
the  boat  cleared  the  area,  setting  course  for  Suva  and 
the  Panama  Canal.  Arriving  at  the  latter  on  6 January 

1943,  she  underwent  voyage  repairs;  then  received 
orders  to  St.  Thomas,  V.I.,  for  training  duty.  On  ar- 
rival, she  was  ordered  back  to  Coco  Solo,  whence  she 
continued  on  to  San  Diego  and  a three-month  tour  with 
the  West  Coast  Sound  School.  Overhaul  followed;  and, 
on  19  November,  she  got  underway  for  the  Aleutians. 

S—45  arrived  at  Dutch  Harbor  on  2 December  1943. 
Training  and  minor  repairs  occupied  the  remainder  of 
the  month ; and,  on  31  December,  she  departed  the 
eastern  Aleutians  for  Attu.  There  she  topped  off  and 
continued  on  to  the  Kurils,  encountering  strong  winds 
and  heavy  seas  as  she  moved  west.  On  12  January 

1944,  she  lost  her  antennae  in  a storm  and,  on  the 
13th,  she  arrived  in  her  patrol  area,  the  Ominato- 
Paramushiro  convoy  routes. 

Hunting  was  again  poor;  and,  on  the  28th,  she 
returned  to  Attu.  Two  days  later,  while  charging  bat- 
teries, she  suffered  an  explosion  in  the  after  battery 
compartment.  By  10  February,  the  debris  had  been 
removed  and  temporary  repairs  had  been  made.  The 
next  day,  she  moved  east,  arriving  at  Dutch  Harbor  on 
the  14th.  From  there,  she  returned  to  San  Diego, 
completed  repairs,  then  got  underway,  in  June,  to  cross 
the  Pacific.  From  mid-July  to  the  end  of  the  year,  she 
conducted  training  exercises  from  Manus  in  the  Admir- 
alties; then  moved  to  Brisbane  for  repairs  preparatory 
to  returning  to  California. 

S-45  arrived  back  at  San  Diego  in  early  April  1945 
and  resumed  operations  for  the  West  Coast  Sound 
School.  In  September,  after  the  formal  end  of  World 
War  II,  she  moved  up  to  San  Francisco  where  she  was 
decommissioned  on  30  October  1945.  Her  name  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  13  November  1945;  and, 
in  December  1946,  her  hulk  was  sold  for  scrapping  to 
the  Salco  Iron  and  Metal  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

S—46 

(SS-157:  dp.  850  (surf.),  1,126  (subm.)  ; 1.  225'3"; 

b.  20'6";  dr.  15'1"  (mean);  s.  14.5  k.  (surf.),  11  k. 

(subm.) ; cpl.  42;  a.  1 4",  4 21"  tt. ; cl.  S-42) 

S-46  (SS-157)  was  laid  down  on  23  February  1921 
by  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Quincy,  Mass.; 
launched  on  11  September  1923;  sponsored  by  Miss 
Grace  Roosevelt;  and  commissioned  on  5 June  1925,  Lt. 
Comdr.  Hubert  V.  LaBombard  in  command. 

After  training  exercises  off  southern  New  England, 
S-46  sailed  for  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  to  join  Sub- 
marine Division  (SubDiv)  19.  Arriving  at  Coco  Solo  on 
26  September,  she  commenced  a schedule  of  local  oper- 
ations, from  Coco  Solo  and  from  Balboa,  which  were 
interrupted  only  for  semi-annual  extended  training 
cruises  and  annual  fleet  problems  in  the  Caribbean  and 
Pacific.  Repairs  and  overhauls  were  performed  at  Bal- 
boa. 

In  1927,  SubDiv  19  was  transferred  to  the  Battle 
Fleet  and  based  at  San  Diego,  with  Mare  Island  as 
homeyard  for  its  boats.  S-£6  departed  Panama  on  11 
June;  arrived  at  San  Diego  on  the  31st;  then  pro- 


ceeded, via  Mare  Island,  to  Pearl  Harbor  to  participate 
in  tactical  exercises  with  other  Battle  Fleet  submar- 
ines. During  the  latter  part  of  August,  she  partici- 
pated in  the  search  for  missing  Dole  Flight  pilots; 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  she  headed  back  to  San 
Diego  for  two  months  of  local  operations.  In  December, 
she  returned  to  Mare  Island  for  an  overhaul;  and,  in 
June  1928,  she  resumed  operations  out  of  her  home 
port.  In  November,  despite  many  attempts  to  improve 
design  limitations  of  the  S-i2  class,  the  maximum 
speed  set  for  S-A6,  and  others  of  that  class,  was 
reduced  to  10.5  knots  to  eliminate  excessive  vibration 
and  accompanying  engineering  problems  at  higher 
speeds. 

S-A6  remained  based  at  San  Diego  until  December  of 
1930,  when  her  division  was  transferred  to  Pearl  Har- 
bor. There,  for  the  next  five  years,  she  participated  in 
training  operations  with  her  division,  now  SubDiv  11, 
and  with  other  fleet  units;  and  spent  extended  periods 
of  time  in  port  as  a unit  of  Rotating  Reserve  Division 
14.  In  the  spring  of  1936,  after  participating  in  Fleet 
Problem  XVII,  she  returned  to  Coco  Solo,  where  she 
had  again  been  homeported. 

Still  in  SubDiv  11,  S-A6  remained  based  at  Coco  Solo 
through  the  end  of  the  decade,  operating  on  a schedule 
similar  to  that  of  her  first  tour  in  the  Canal  Zone. 
After  September  1939,  however,  operations  were  con- 
fined to  the  canal  approaches.  In  the  spring  of  1941, 
SubDiv  11  was  ordered  to  New  London  to  assist  in 
patrols  off  the  New  England  coast  and  in  Submarine 
School  training  operations.  En  route  north,  S-i.6  under- 
went overhaul  at  Philadelphia;  and,  in  August,  she 
commenced  operations  out  of  New  London.  In  October, 
she  shifted  to  Ordnance  Island,  Bermuda;  and,  in 
December,  after  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  she  re- 
turned to  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

During  the  next  six  weeks,  she  conducted  two  defen- 
sive war  patrols  in  the  approaches  to  the  canal,  then 
prepared  to  cross  the  Pacific.  On  5 March  1942,  she 
headed  west  with  her  division,  now  SubDiv  53.  In  mid- 
April,  the  World  War  I-design  submarines  arrived  at 
their  new  base,  Brisbane,  Australia,  and  joined  TF  42. 
On  13  May,  S-46  departed  on  her  third-first  offensive- 
war  patrol. 

On  leaving  Moreton  Bay,  the  S-boat  conducted  sound 
training  exercises  with  an  Australian  escort,  then  con- 
tinued on.  On  the  15th,  the  ship’s  cook  was  discovered 
to  have  the  mumps.  On  the  16th,  the  boat  put  into 
Townsville;  and,  on  the  22d-after  hospitalizing  sick 
crew  members  and  disinfecting  messing,  berthing,  and 
working  areas-she  set  a course  for  her  patrol  area, 
New  Britian. 

On  the  26th,  S-26  passed  Rossel  Island.  On  the  31st, 
she  began  her  transit  of  St.  George’s  Channel,  favoring 
the  New  Ireland  coast.  That  night,  she  hunted  in  the 
approaches  to  Rabaul  and  between  there  and  the  Duke 
of  York  Islands.  On  the  night  of  1 and  2 June,  while 
patrolling  on  the  Rabaul-New  Hanover  line,  she  was 
spotted  by  two  Japanese  destroyers,  but  no  attacks 
were  made.  On  3 June,  the  submarine  began  hunting 
along  the  northern  coast  of  New  Britian.  On  the  4th, 
west  of  the  Willaumez  Peninsula,  she  developed  motor 
trouble  and  turned  for  Vitiaz  Strait,  one  of  the  few 
areas  for  which  she  carried  charts.  On  the  5th,  she 
entered  the  strait;  and,  on  the  7th,  she  commenced 
patrolling  between  Cape  Cretin  and  the  south  end  of 
Dampier  Strait.  Two  days  later,  she  was  ordered  to 
intercept  Japanese  destroyers  thought  to  be  heading 
for  Lae  on  an  estimated  course  which  would  take  them 
north  of  Woodlark  Island. 

Moving  into  the  area,  S-i6  sighted  no  enemy  ships 
and  resumed  her  patrol  in  the  Cape  Cretin  area.  On  the 
11th,  she  headed  for  Brisbane.  On  the  19th,  an  auxil- 
iary air  compressor  jammed;  the  motor  burned  out; 
and  the  resulting  smoke  added  further  habitability 
problems  to  the  already  hot  and  humid  condition  of  the 
boat.  On  the  21st,  S-£6  reached  Brisbane. 
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On  her  4th  war  patrol,  20  July  to  15  August,  S-46 
hunted  in  the  Solomons.  On  her  5th  patrol,  11  Septem- 
ber to  11  October,  she  resumed  a defensive  role  and 
patrolled  in  an  area  east  of  Normanby  Island,  off 
Papua,  in  anticipation  of  a major  enemy  attack  of 
Milne  Bay. 

In  early  November,  S-46  started  back  across  the 
Pacific.  On  7 January  1943,  she  arrived  in  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone;  and,  in  early  February,  she  continued  on 
to  Philadelphia.  There,  from  April  to  mid-June,  she 
received  extensive  repairs  and  alterations.  She  then 
returned  to  Panama;  retransited  the  canal;  and  pro- 
ceeded to  San  Diego  for  further  yard  work.  In  mid- 
September,  she  moved  north  to  Unalaska  in  the  Aleu- 
tians. 

Based  at  Dutch  Harbor,  S-46  ranged  westward  into 
the  Kurils  during  her  last  two  war  patrols,  October- 
November  1943  and  December  1943  - January  1944. 
During  the  first,  she  damaged  an  enemy  oiler  in  the 
Paramushiro  area;  during  the  second,  she  was  score- 
less. On  returning  to  Dutch  Harbor  after  her  last  war 
patrol,  she  was  assigned,  with  others  of  her  class,  to 
antisubmarine  training  activities. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  war,  S-46  provided  train- 
ing services  in  the  Aleutians,  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
and  off  the  coast  of  California.  In  the  latter  area  from 
January  1945,  she  operated  under  the  Commander, 
West  Coast  Sound  School,  San  Diego.  After  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  in  August,  she  was  ordered  to  San 
Francisco  for  inactivation;  and,  in  late  September,  she 
moved  up  the  bay  to  Mare  Island. 

S-46  was  decommissioned  on  2 November  1945.  Her 
name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  two  weeks  later, 
and  her  hulk  was  sold  for  scrapping  to  the  Salco  Iron 
and  Metal  Co.,  San  Francisco,  in  November  1946. 

S-46  was  awarded  one  battle  star  for  her  World 
War  II  service. 


S-^7 

(SS-158:  dp.  800  (surf.),  1,126  (subm.) ; 1.  219'3"; 
b.  20'6";  dr.  15'1"  (mean);  s.  14.5  k.  (surf.),  11  k. 
(subm.);  cpl.  42;  a.  1 4",  4 21"  tt. ; cl.  S-42) 

S-47  (SS-158)  was  laid  down  on  26  February  1921 
by  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Quincy,  Mass.; 


launched  on  5 January  1924;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Morris 
D.  Gilmore;  and  commissioned  on  16  September  1925, 
Lt.  John  Wilkes  in  command. 

Following  commissioning  and  fitting  out,  S-47  con- 
ducted engineering  and  torpedo  tests  off  the  southern 
New  England  coast.  However,  with  the  new  year,  1926, 
she  departed  New  England  and  moved  south  to  join 
Submarine  Division  (SubDiv)  19  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone. 

She  arrived  at  Coco  Solo  on  19  January  and,  for  the 
next  year  and  one-half,  conducted  local  operations  in 
the  Pacific  and  Caribbean.  During  this  period,  her 
routine  was  broken  by  joint  Army-Navy  exercises  test- 
ing the  defenses  of  the  canal;  by  Fleet  Problem  VI 
(February  1926)  and  VII  (March  1927);  and  by  ex- 
tended training  cruises  in  the  Caribbean  (June  1926 
and  April  1927).  Transferred  to  San  Diego  with  her 
division  in  June  1927,  she  continued  to  participate  in 
individual,  division,  fleet,  and  joint  Army-Navy  exer- 
cises into  1932.  At  that  time,  a period  of  inactivity  in 
rotating  reserve  status  was  added  to  S-boat  employ- 
ment schedules. 

In  1936,  S-47,  now  in  SubDiv  11,  was  transferred 
back  to  Coco  Solo,  where  she  was  based  through  the 
end  of  the  decade.  In  the  summer  of  1941,  she  returned 
to  New  London  and  commenced  operations  off  the 
southern  New  England  coast.  During  September,  she 
patrolled  in  the  Bermuda  area;  and,  in  October,  she 
returned  to  New  London.  The  following  month,  she 
moved  north  to  Argentia  to  participate  in  exercises  to 
test  S-boat  capabilities  in  arctic  and  sub-arctic  waters. 
By  mid-December,  she  was  back  at  New  London;  and, 
by  January  1942,  she  was  back  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone. 

Defensive  operations  in  the  approaches  to  the  canal 
took  S-47  into  March.  On  the  5th,  she  moved  west  with 
SubDiv  53  to  join  TF  42  at  Brisbane.  She  arrived  in 
mid-April;  and,  on  the  22d,  she  got  underway  to  con- 
duct her  first  offensive  war  patrol  in  the  New  Britain- 
New  Ireland  area. 

On  the  27th,  she  commenced  submerged  operations 
during  daylight  hours.  On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  she 
passed  Bougainville;  and,  on  the  night  of  30  April,  she 
arrived  off  New  Britain.  The  next  evening,  she  at- 
tempted to  close  an  enemy  submarine  but  lost  contact 
with  the  target.  That  night,  she  transited  St.  George 


S-47  (SS-158),  as  modified  during  World  War  II.  A platform  has  been  added  to  her  conning  tower  for  a single 
20-millimeter  antiaircraft  gun;  her  gun  deck  gun  is  a manually-operated  dual-purpose  3-inch  50-caliber. 
Mounted  just  ahead  of  her  periscopes  is  an  SJ  surface-search  and  torpedo-control  radar.  The  small  tripod 
forward  of  the  deck  gun  supports  an  early  type  of  underwater  listening  equipment.  Like  R-12  on  page  5,  S-47 
displays  no  identification  except  her  national  ensign,  and  wears  dull  black  wartime  submarine  finish.  In  the 
left  background  is  the  characteristic  silhouette  of  a New  Mexico  (BB-40) -class  battleship. 
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Channel;  and,  on  the  morning  of  2 May,  she  closed 
Blanche  Bay.  Despite  numerous  enemy  patrol  craft, 
both  surface  and  air,  off  the  Crater  Peninsula,  she 
moved  toward  Simpson  Harbor  in  an  attempt  to  score 
on  an  oiler  accompanied  by  a destroyer.  Her  quarry, 
however,  reached  safety  before  S-47  could  close  the 
range. 

S-J7  waited  outside  the  harbor.  Four  hours  later, 
two  destroyers  entered  the  harbor;  and,  a short  while 
after  that,  a cruiser  was  sighted  on  the  same  course. 
S-J/7  increased  her  speed  and  maneuvered  to  attack. 
But,  before  she  was  ready,  a short  in  the  electrical 
firing  circuit  fired  No.  4 tube.  The  cruiser  continued 
into  the  harbor.  The  electrical  firing  circuit  in  S-J7 
was  disconnected. 

Still  in  the  area  on  the  3d,  S-47  became  the  target 
of  a three-hour  submarine  hunt  conducted  by  two  de- 
stroyers and  two  minesweepers  and  punctuated  by  fre- 
quent depth  charge  attacks.  That  night,  she  cleared  the 
area.  By  5 May,  she  was  off  New  Hanover;  and,  on  the 
8th,  she  fired  on  a cargoman  which  reversed  course  and 
headed  for  the  submarine  at  high  speed.  S-J7  went 
deep  and  readied  two  tubes  for  firing.  The  target 
however,  passed  overhead;  resumed  its  original  course; 
and  soon  outdistanced  the  submarine. 

S-b7  remained  on  patrol  in  that  area  for  another 
four  days.  On  the  12th,  she  shifted  to  the  Buka  area 
and  patrolled  off  Queen  Carola  Harbor  until  15  May. 
She  then  turned  for  Brisbane. 

In  port  for  repairs  from  20  May  until  early  June,  S- 
U7  cleared  Moreton  Bay  on  6 June  to  return  to  New 
Britain.  Again,  she  hunted  off  the  Crater  Peninsula 
and  between  there  and  the  Duke  of  York  Islands;  then 
moved  into  the  Shortland  Island  area  before  heading 
for  Australia  on  the  22d. 

She  departed  the  Australian  coast  again  on  28  July, 
but  fuel  tank  leaks  forced  her  to  turn  back  on  1 
August.  From  the  5th  to  the  24th,  she  was  back  in 
Brisbane.  On  the  25th,  she  was  again  underway  for  St. 
George  Channel  and  the  area  to  the  northwest  of 
Rabaul.  On  2 September,  her  patrol  was  shifted  to 
include  the  eastern  and  southeastern  coasts  of  New 
Ireland,  where,  on  the  12th,  she  damaged  an  enemy 
warship.  On  22  September,  she  returned  to  Brisbane. 

Twenty-eight  days  later,  S-U7  departed  Moreton  Bay 
for  her  last  war  patrol  as  a unit  of  TF  42.  Moving 


across  the  Coral  Sea  and  into  the  Solomons,  she 
sighted  Shortland  Island  on  the  28th,  and,  on  the  night 
of  30-31  October,  commenced  hunting  on  the  Buin- 
Rabaul  line.  On  2 November,  east  of  Bougainville,  she 
damaged  a second  Japanese  warship.  Two  days  later, 
she  began  moving  southeast.  On  the  8th,  she  passed 
San  Cristobal  Island  and  departed  the  Solomons,  en 
route  to  the  Fiji  Islands  and  the  Panama  Canal. 

On  17  November,  S-U7  joined  other  units  of  SubDiv 
53  and  Griffin  in  Suva  Harbor,  whence  the  group 
proceeded  to  Coco  Solo.  There,  during  the  first  quarter 
of  1943,  underwent  overhaul  and  received  a sur- 

face search  radar.  In  March,  she  was  ordered  to  Trini- 
dad, B.W.I.,  to  furnish  training  services  for  antisub- 
marine vessels  stationed  there.  But  she  was  soon 
recalled  to  the  Canal  Zone;  then  ordered  to  San  Fran- 
cisco for  further  yard  work  at  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 
Arriving  early  in  May,  she  remained  in  the  shipyard 
through  the  summer;  and,  after  training  off  the  south- 
ern California  coast  in  September,  she  headed  north  to 
the  Aleutians. 

In  October,  S-J7  arrived  at  Dutch  Harbor,  Una- 
laska,  whence  she  conducted  two  war  patrols  to  impede 
Japanese  traffic  in  the  Paramushiro  area.  On  3 Janu- 
ary 1944,  she  completed  the  second  of  her  two  North 
Pacific  patrols;  and,  a month  later,  she  departed  the 
Aleutians  to  return  to  the  southwestern  Pacific. 

Arriving  at  Milne  Bay  on  17  March,  S-J7  joined  TF 
72 ; and,  for  the  next  two  months,  conducted  ASW 
training  operations  for  7th  Fleet  minesweepers.  In 
June,  however,  she  shifted  to  Seeadler  Harbor  in  the 
Admiralties,  whence  she  departed  on  another  war  pa- 
trol on  17  June.  The  patrol,  conducted  to  support  the 
Allied  thrust  along  the  New  Guinea  coast,  was  com- 
pleted on  5 July.  Availability  at  Brisbane  followed; 
and,  at  the  end  of  August,  she  returned  to  Seeadler 
Harbor  to  resume  ASW  training  operations.  In  No- 
vember, she  shifted  to  Mios  Woendi;  and,  in  February 
1945,  she  headed  for  Brisbane,  whence,  on  8 March,  she 
sailed  for  the  United  States. 

S-47  arrived  at  San  Diego  in  mid-April  and  re- 
mained there  until  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in 
the  Pacific.  In  mid-September,  she  moved  up  to  San 
Francisco;  and,  on  25  October  1945,  she  was  decommis- 
sioned. Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  13 


S-1,8  ( SS— 159 ) in  1922,  with  “clearing  lines”  running  fore  and  aft.  These  heavy  wires,  extending  most  of  the  way 
toward  bow  and  stern,  were  intended  to  act  as  bumpers  and  protect  the  conning  tower  from  serious  damage 
if  the  submarine  should  surface  too  close  to  another  ship — something  that  happened  from  time  to  time  in 
those  early  days  of  submarining.  The  first  ship  of  her  class,  S48  and  her  sisters  were  the  largest  of  the  “S- 
boats.” 
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November  1945,  and  she  was  sold  for  scrapping  in  May 
1946. 

S-47  earned  three  battle  stars  during  World  War  II. 

S-48 

(SS-159:  dp.  993  (surf.),  1,230  (subm.)  ; 1.  240';  b. 

21'10";  dr.  13’6"  (mean);  s.  14.5  k.  (surf.),  11  k. 

(subm.);  cpl.  38;  a.  1 4",  5 21"  tt. ; cl.  S-48) 

S-48  (SS-159)  was  laid  down  on  22  October  1920  by 
the  Lake  Torpedo  Boat  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  and 
launched  on  26  February  1921;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
James  0.  Germaine.  The  following  December,  builders 
trials  were  conducted.  On  the  7th,  during  a dive  off 
Penfield  Reef,  a manhole  plate  in  one  of  the  aft  ballast 
tanks  was  left  unsecured;  and  S-48  sank  in  60  feet  of 
water.  The  crew,  contractor’s  personnel,  and  naval 
observers  brought  the  bow  to  the  surface  and  escaped 
through  a torpedo  tube  to  a tug  which  took  them  to 
New  York.  On  20  December,  the  submarine  was  raised 
and  taken  back  to  the  builder’s  yard  where  repairs 
were  begun.  The  work  was  completed  ten  months  later; 
and,  on  14  October  1922,  S-48  was  accepted  by  the 
Navy  and  commissioned,  Lt.  S.  E.  Bray  in  command. 

Following  commissioning  at  Bridgeport,  S-48  fitted 
out  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard;  visited  Peekskill, 
N.Y.,  for  Navy  Day;  returned  to  Bridgeport;  and,  at 
the  end  of  October,  arrived  at  her  homeport,  New 
London.  Two  weeks  later,  she  was  towed  to  Ports- 
mouth, N.H.,  for  further  yard  work;  and,  in  late 
January  1923,  she  returned  to  New  London  to  com- 
mence operations  with  her  division,  Submarine  Divi- 
sion 4 (SubDiv  4).  Through  May,  she  operated  in  the 
New  London  area;  then,  in  early  June,  she  moved 
south  for  sound  exercises  and  a visit  to  Washington,  D. 
C.  At  mid-month,  she  returned  to  southern  New  Eng- 
land; and,  in  August,  she  proceeded  back  to  Ports- 
mouth for  the  installation  of  new  crankshafts  and  a 
general  ship  and  machinery  overhaul  period. 

In  mid-January  1924,  S-48  departed  Portsmouth  for 
New  London,  whence  she  continued  south,  to  the  Carib- 
bean, for  winter  maneuvers.  By  mid-March,  however, 
she  was  back  at  Portsmouth  for  another  five  months  of 
yard  work.  In  early  August,  she  resumed  operations  in 
the  New  London  area;  and,  in  November,  after  being 
transferred  to  SubDiv  2,  she  visited  Annapolis.  In 
December,  she  returned  to  Connecticut;  and,  toward 
the  end  of  January  1925,  she  headed  back  to  Ports- 
mouth. 

On  the  night  of  the  29th,  S-48  arrived  off  the  New 
Hampshire  coast.  At  about  1830,  the  wind  picked  up 
and  a heavy  snowstorm  developed.  Visibility  was  re- 
duced to  zero.  Soon  after  1934,  the  S-boat  grounded  on 
rocks  off  Jaffrey  Point;  pulled  herself  off;  then 
grounded  again  in  Little  Harbor.  Messages  requesting 
assistance  were  dispatched.  By  midnight,  the  storm  had 
worsened ; seas  were  coming  “clean  [sic]  over  the  S-48” 
and  she  was  rolling — 15°  to  port,  60°  to  starboard.  Vio- 
lent rolling  lasted  for  only  a little  over  thirty  minutes, 
but  a heavy  list  developed.  By  0330  on  the  30th,  the 
battery  compartment  was  taking  in  water.  Chlorine  gas 
was  forming.  The  storm  continued;  but  help  arrived  at 
0500,  and  Coastguardsmen  manning  lifeboats  rescued 
the  crew.  After  receiving  treatment  for  exposure  and 
gas  at  Ft.  Stark,  crew  members  were  transferred  to 
the  Navy  Base  at  Kittery. 

On  1 February,  salvage  operations  were  begun.  A 
week  later,  the  S-boat  was  freed  and  towed  to  the  navy 
yard  for  repairs.  However,  funds  were  lacking;  and, 
on  7 July  1925,  S-48  was  decommissioned.  On  25  June 
1926,  repairs  and  alterations  were  authorized;  and,  on 
3 February  1927,  the  work  began.  But,  again,  a short- 
age of  funds  stopped  the  project.  In  1928,  the  repair 
and  modernization  was  carried  out.  In  hopes  of  im- 
proving habitability  and  increasing  her  range,  her  hull 
was  extended  25'6" ; her  displacement  was  increased  to 


1,165  tons;  and  her  engines  were  replaced  by  German 
M.A.N.  types.  On  1 December,  the  work  was  finally 
completed.  On  the  8th,  S-48  was  recommissioned. 

Assigned  to  SubDiv  12,  she  departed  Portsmouth  on 
11  January  1929  and  headed  south.  After  operations 
off  southern  Florida,  she  returned  to  New  London  in 
March  and,  in  April,  commenced  a series  of  test  exer- 
cises. A casualty  to  the  main  motor,  however,  forced 
postponement  of  the  exercises,  and  S-48  returned  to 
Portsmouth.  On  5 June,  she  resumed  the  exercises. 

On  1 June,  S-48  had  been  reassigned  to  SubDiv  4, 
with  which  she  operated  through  the  end  of  1929.  Then 
assigned  to  SubDiv  3,  later  SubDiv  5,  and  then  Squad- 
ron 3,  she  continued  her  operations  off  the  New  Eng- 
land coast,  with  an  interruption  for  winter  maneuvers 
to  the  south.  She  was  transferred  to  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone  in  1931.  On  1 March,  she  arrived  at  Coco  Solo, 
whence  she  operated  for  four  years.  In  July  1933,  she 
was  assigned  to  the  Rotating  Reserve;  and,  in  1935, 
she  was  ordered  inactivated.  On  20  March,  she  de- 
parted Coco  Solo.  On  1 June,  she  arrived  at  Philadel- 
phia; and,  on  16  September  1935,  she  was  decommis- 
sioned and  berthed  at  League  Island. 

Four  years  later,  World  War  II  broke  out  in  Europe. 
In  1940,  S-48  was  ordered  activated.  She  was  recom- 
missioned on  10  December,  but  remained  at  Philadel- 
phia until  mid-March  1941.  She  then  moved  up  to  her 
homeport  of  New  London.  As  a unit  of  SubRon  1,  she 
provided  services  to  submarine  and  antisubmarine  war- 
fare training  commands  at  New  London  and  Portland, 
Maine,  until  after  the  end  of  European  hostilities. 
Overhaul  and  repair  periods  during  that  time  were 
frequent;  and,  in  the  summer  of  1945,  the  World  War 
I-design  submarine  was  finally  designated  for  disposal. 
On  21  August,  she  departed  New  London  for  the 
last  time.  On  the  29th,  she  was  decommissioned  at 
Philadelphia;  on  17  September  1945,  her  name  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list;  and,  on  22  January  1946, 
her  hulk  was  sold  to  the  North  American  Smelting 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  for  scrapping. 


S—49 

(SS-160:  dp.  993  (surf.),  1,230  (subm.);  1.  240';  b. 

21 '10" ; dr.  13'6"  (mean);  s.  14.5  k.  (surf.),  11  k. 

(subm.);  cpl.  38;  a.  1 4",  5 21"  tt.;  cl.  S-48) 

S-49  (SS-160)  was  laid  down  on  22  October  1920  by 
the  Lake  Torpedo  Boat  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.; 
launched  on  23  April  1921;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Joseph 
E.  Austin;  and  commissioned  on  5 June  1922,  Lt. 
Ingram  C.  Sowell  in  command. 

Commissioned  at  Bridgeport,  S-49  remained  there 
through  July,  and,  in  August,  moved  down  to  the 
Submarine  Base  at  New  London  where  she  joined 
Submarine  Division  Zero,  composed  of  units  engaged  in 
submarine  research  and  development.  Later  reassigned 
to  Division  4 and  then  to  Division  2,  she  continued 
experimental  work,  including  aerial  visibility  tests  and 
torpedo  development,  and  also  participated  in  regularly 
scheduled  exercises,  primarily  in  the  New  London  area, 
into  1926.  At  the  end  of  January  of  that  year,  she 
proceeded  to  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  for  a regular  overhaul. 
On  2 April,  she  returned  to  New  London;  but,  eighteen 
days  later,  her  operating  schedule  was  again  inter- 
rupted. 

At  about  0750  on  Tuesday,  20  April,  S-49’ s engines 
were  started.  Seven  minutes  later,  just  as  a pilot  cell 
cover  was  removed  to  test  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
electrolyte,  the  forward  battery  exploded.  The  hydro- 
gen gas  explosion  destroyed  the  cells  in  the  forward 
half  of  the  battery  and  forced  up  the  battery  deck.  Ten 
men  were  injured.  Two  others  were  gassed  during 
rescue  operations.  Four  of  the  twelve  died  of  their 
injuries. 

The  battery  compartment  was  sealed  and  kept  shut 
until  mid-afternoon  when  the  outboard  battery  vent 
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was  opened.  During  the  night,  the  submarine  took  on  a 
slight  list  to  port  and  air  pressure  was  used  to  keep 
ballast.  At  about  0515  on  the  21st,  a second  explosion 
occurred  in  the  battery  room  when  wash  from  vessels 
departing  for  torpedo  practice  rocked  S—h9.  The  com- 
partment was  resealed  for  another  few  hours,  after 
which  the  work  of  clearing  the  wreckage  was  begun. 

Following  repairs,  S-U9  resumed  operations  off  the 
New  England  coast;  and,  in  January  1927,  moved 
south,  with  S—50,  for  exercises  and  tests  off  Key  West, 
Dry  Tortugas,  and  in  Tampa  Bay.  On  12  March,  she 
returned  to  New  London,  whence  she  completed  a run 
to  Portsmouth  and  back  before  proceeding  to  Philadel- 
phia, with  S-50,  for  inactivation.  Arriving  on  31 
March,  she  was  decommissioned  on  2 August  and 
berthed  with  other  reserve  ships  at  League  Island  until 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  21  March  1931  in  accord- 
ance with  the  London  Treaty.  S-49  was  sold  to  the 
Boston  Iron  and  Metal  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  25  May 
1931.  Reduced  to  a hulk  by  that  company  in  1936,  but 
not  scrapped,  the  hulk  was  apparently  reacquired 
seven  years  later,  “as  equipment,”  for  use  in  experi- 
mental work  at  the  Naval  Mine  Warfare  Proving 
Ground,  Solomons,  Md. 

S-50 

(SS-161:  dp.  993  (surf.),  1,230  (subm.)  ; 1.  240';  b. 

21 ' 10" ; dr.  13'6"  (mean);  s.  14.5  k.  (surf.),  11  k. 

(subm.)  ; cpl.  38;  a.  1 4",  5 21"  tt. ; cl.  S-48) 

S-50  (SS-161)  was  laid  down  on  15  March  1920  by 
the  Lake  Torpedo  Boat  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.; 
launched  on  18  June  1921;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  William 
G.  Esmond;  and  commissioned  on  20  May  1922,  Lt.  J. 
A.  Crutchfield  in  command. 

Initially  assigned  to  experimental  Submarine  Divi- 
sion (SubDiv)  Zero,  then  to  SubDiv  4,  S-50  was  based 
at  New  London  and,  until  mid-June,  conducted  trials  in 
the  Block  Island  area.  She  then  visited  Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y.,  and  New  Haven,  Conn.;  and,  in  July,  moved 
south  to  Washington,  D.C.  At  the  end  of  the  month, 
she  returned  to  New  London,  whence  she  continued 
north  for  operations  off  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  and  Port- 
land, Maine.  On  11  August,  she  returned  to  New  Lon- 
don, then  proceeded  to  Bridgeport,  and  remained  in  the 
builder’s  yard  until  mid-October. 

Resuming  active  duty,  she  operated  in  the  New  Lon- 
don area  into  January  1923,  then  proceeded  to  New 
York.  Repairs  and  alterations  at  the  navy  yard  there 
took  her  into  August,  when  she  resumed  tests  and 
exercises  in  the  Block  Island-New  London  area. 

At  the  end  of  December,  the  S-boat  proceeded  to 
Staten  Island,  whence,  on  4 January  1924,  she  headed 
south  to  participate  in  Fleet  Problem  III,  a test  of 
Caribbean  defenses  and  transit  facilities  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal.  On  completion  of  the  problem,  she  put  into 
Coco  Solo.  Toward  the  end  of  the  month,  she  moved 
into  the  Virgin  Islands  for  further  operations  and 
exercises. 

At  about  0330  on  6 February,  a fire  started  in  the 
after  battery  compartment.  The  room  was  sealed.  At 
0657,  the  room  was  ventilated.  Four  minutes  later,  the 
battery  exploded,  and  the  room  was  sealed  for  another 
four  hours.  Temporary  repairs  were  soon  started;  and, 
later  that  month,  she  began  the  trip  back  to  New 
England.  Towed  initially  to  Guantanamo  Bay,  she  was 
taken  to  New  London  and  then  to  Portsmouth,  N.H., 
for  yard  work.  In  September,  S-50  departed  Ports- 
mouth, under  her  own  power;  arrived  at  New  London 
on  the  23d;  and  reported  to  Commander,  SubDiv  2. 
Three  weeks  later,  she  shifted  to  New  York,  where,  for 
the  next  ten  months,  she  was  used  in  experimental 
engineering  work. 

In  mid-July  1925,  S-50  returned  to  New  London  and 
for  the  next  two  years  was  primarily  engaged  in  con- 


ducting experimental  tests  and  performing  exercises 
for  the  Submarine  School.  During  that  period,  she 
regularly  interrupted  those  duties  for  annual  overhauls 
and  individual,  division,  and  fleet  exercises;  and,  in 
July  1926,  was  called  on  to  assist  in  salvage  operations 
for  S-51.  Experimental  work  during  the  period  took 
her  to  the  Virginia  Capes  to  participate  in  sound  tests 
for  the  Naval  Experiment  Laboratory  in  November 
and  December,  1926,  and  to  southern  Florida  for  engi- 
neering tests  in  January  and  February,  1927. 

On  her  return  from  Florida  in  March  1927,  S-50 
was  ordered  inactivated.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  she 
proceeded  to  Philadelphia  where  she  was  decommis- 
sioned on  20  August  1927  and  remained  berthed  as  a 
unit  of  the  inactive  fleet  there  until  the  1930’s.  Her 
name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  31  March  1931, 
and  her  hulk  was  scrapped  the  following  fall. 

S-51 

(SS-162:  dp.  903  (surf.),  1,230  (subm.);  1.  240'; 

b.  21'10";  d.  13'6";  s.  14.5  k.  (surf.),  11  k.  (subm.)  ; 

cpl.  38;  a.  5 21"  tt.,  1 4";  cl.  S-48) 

S-51  (SS-162)  was  laid  down  on  22  December  1919 
by  Lake  Torpedo  Boat  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn. ; 
launched  on  20  August  1921 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  R.  J. 
Mills;  and  commissioned  on  24  June  1922,  Lt.  W.  S. 
Haas  in  command. 

The  new  submarine  was  based  at  New  London, 
Conn.,  on  1 July  1922  as  a unit  of  Submarine  Division 
4 and  followed  a normal  peacetime  training  cycle, 
operating  out  of  her  home  port  with  visits  to  Newport 
and  Providence,  R.I.  She  departed  from  New  York  on 
4 January  1924  for  the  Canal  Zone  to  participate  in 
winter  fleet  maneuvers  off  Panama  and  in  the  Carib- 
bean. During  this  cruise,  she  visited  Trinidad,  Guan- 
tanamo Bay,  Culebra,  and  St.  Thomas,  V.I.  After  re- 
turning to  New  York  on  30  April,  she  resumed  type 
training  off  Block  Island  and  in  New  England  coastal 
waters. 

On  the  night  of  25  September  1925,  S-51  was 
rammed  and  sunk  off  Block  Island,  N.Y.,  by  the  mer- 
chant steamer,  City  of  Rome.  Only  three  survivors  of 
the  36  men  on  board  the  ill-fated  submarine  were 
recovered. 

S-51  was  raised  on  5 June  1926;  struck  from  the 
Navy  list  on  27  January  1930;  and  sold  for  scrap  on 
23  June  1930  to  the  Borough  Metal  Company,  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 


S-132 

(A  Former  German  torpedo  boat  destroyer:  dp.  919;  1. 

272'9" ; b.  27'6";  dr.  12'6";  s.  33/34  k.;  cpl.  105;  a. 

3 4.1",  6 20"  tt.;  cl.  (Ger.)  S-131) 

S-132,  a former  German  torpedo  boat  destroyer,  was 
built  by  Schichau  at  Elbing,  Germany;  launched  on  19 
May  1917;  and  commissioned  in  the  Imperial  German 
Navy  soon  thereafter. 

She  joined  the  High  Seas  Fleet  and  was  assigned  to 
VI  Torpedo  Boat  Flotilla,  in  which  she  served  until 
interned  by  the  British  at  Scapa  Flow  on  22  Novem- 
ber 1918,  11  days  after  the  armistice  agreement  ended 
World  War  I.  On  21  June  1919,  her  crew,  like  the 
majority  of  their  comrades  in  the  interned  German 
fleet,  scuttled  their  ship.  However,  S-132  sank  in  shal- 
low water  so  that  she  was  afloat  again  by  19  July.  Sub- 
sequently turned  over  to  the  United  States,  she  was 
placed  in  commission  on  4 June  1920  at  Rosyth,  Scot- 
land, for  the  voyage  to  America.  On  20  August,  she  was 
placed  out  of  commission  at  Norfolk,  Va.  Almost  a 
year  later,  on  15  July  1921,  S-132  was  sunk  by  the  guns 
of  Delaware  (BB-28)  and  Herbert  (DD-160)  off  Cape 
Henry,  Va. 
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S.P.  Lee  (T-AGS-31),  one  of  the  new  generation  of  oceanographic  research  ships  designed  and  built  for  that  pur- 
pose in  the  1960s  to  replace  early  warship  conversions.  She  is  painted  white,  with  the  identifying  Military 
Sealift  Command  funnel  bands  of  black,  gold,  and  blue.  Her  designation  as  a civilian-manned  “U.S.  Naval 
Ship,”  rather  than  the  “United  States  Ship”  borne  by  commissioned  Navy  ships,  is  spelled  out  on  her  bow. 
S.P.  Lee’s  fantail  is  open  to  make  room  for  heavy  research  equipment  and  the  machinery  needed  to  handle  it. 


S.  M.  Coucher 

(SP-2487 : t.  58;  1.  65'1";  b.  19'1";  dr.  8'6"  (mean); 
cpl.  3) 

S.  M.  Goucher  (SP-2487),  a wooden,  steam  tug  built 
in  1913  by  Noecker  and  Auk  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Camden, 
N.J.,  and  registered  at  Philadelphia,  was  acquired  by 
the  Navy  on  charter  on  30  March  1918.  Through  the 
end  of  World  War  I and  during  the  inactivation  activi- 
ties which  followed,  she  performed  towing  services  in 
the  5th  Naval  District.  She  was  returned  to  merchant 
service  on  11  June  1919. 

S.  P.  Lee 

Samuel  Phillips  Lee,  grandson  of  Revolutionary  War 
statesman,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia,  was  born 
on  13  February  1812  in  Fairfax  County,  Va.  Appointed 
Midshipman  on  22  November  1825,  he  served  in  sloop 
of  war,  Hornet,  on  the  West  India  station  for  six 
months  before  beginning  three  years  of  duty  in  the 
Mediterranean.  He  served  in  Charles  Wilkes’  exploring 
expedition  from  1838  to  1842  and  spent  most  of  the 
next  decade  conducting  coastal  surveys. 

During  the  Mexican  War,  he  volunteered  for  combat 
service  and  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Tobasco.  In 
1854,  he  took  command  of  brig,  Dolphin,  and  made 
oceanographic  observations  in  her  in  the  North  Atlan- 
tic. 

In  the  East  Indies,  in  command  of  Vandalia  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  he  returned  home  in  her  on 
his  own  initiative  and  was  assigned  to  blockade  duty 
off  Charleston,  S.C.  He  was  selected  for  command  of 
the  new  screw  sloop  of  war,  Oneida,  and  served  in  her 
during  Flag  Officer  Farragut’s  campaign  against  New 
Orleans,  and  follow-up  operations  on  the  Mississippi. 

In  September  1862,  he  was  given  command  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron,  with  the  rank  of 
Acting  Rear  Admiral.  For  two  years,  he  led  this  in- 
creasingly efficient  squadron  as  it  choked  off  vital 


Confederate  commerce.  In  October  1864,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  command  of  the  Mississippi  Squadron  which 
held  through  the  end  of  the  Civil  War. 

Much  of  Lee’s  postwar  service  kept  him  ashore  in 
Washington.  He  was  promoted  to  Rear  Admiral  on  22 
April  1870,  and  was  placed  on  the  retired  list  on  13 
February  1875.  He  died  on  7 June  1897  at  his  home  in 
Silver  Spring,  Sligo,  Md. 

I 

(DD-310 : dp.  1,308;  1.  114'4V2";  b.  30T1V2"  (wl) ; 

dr.  9'9%"  (aft.) ; s.  35  k.;  a.  4 4",  1 3",  4 21"  tt.;  cl. 

Chauncey) 

The  first  S.  P.  Lee  (DD-310)  was  laid  down  on  31 
December  1918  by  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
San  Francisco,  Calif.;  launched  by  Mrs.  Thomas  J. 
Wyche;  and  commissioned  on  30  October  1920,  Comdr. 
G.  T.  Swosey,  Jr.,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  Reserve  Destroyer  Division,  Pacific 
Fleet,  S.  P.  Lee  spent  most  of  her  first  two  years  in 
the  San  Diego  area  with  a reduced  complement.  She 
sailed  on  6 February  1923  as  part  of  Destroyer  Squad- 
ron 11  for  combined  fleet  operations  in  the  Canal  Zone. 
Arriving  Balboa  20  days  later  following  exercises  en 
route,  the  destroyer  engaged  in  tactical  and  strategic 
maneuvers  through  the  end  of  March  and  returned  to 
San  Diego  on  11  April.  From  25  June  to  30  August,  S. 
P.  Lee  and  DesRon  11  cruised  the  coast  of  Washington, 
putting  in  to  Tacoma,  Port  Angeles,  and  Seattle  and 
serving  as  escort  to  President  Warren  Harding  in 
Henderson  on  his  arrival  at  Seattle  on  27  July.  She 
then  participated  in  squadron  maneuvers  through  the 
end  of  August  with  Battleship  Division  3,  putting  in  to 
San  Francisco  on  the  31st. 

S.  P.  Lee  sailed  for  her  homeport  at  0830,  8 Septem- 
ber, in  company  with  most  of  DesRon  11  under  Captain 
E.  H.  Watson  in  Delphy  leading  the  way.  Engaged  in  a 
high-speed  engineering  run  down  the  Pacific  Coast,  the 
squadron  changed  course  95°  at  2100  to  make  the 
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Sabalo  (SS-302)  in  the  1950s,  after  her  “Fleet  Snorkel”  modernization.  This  was  a less-extensive  alteration  than 
the  Guppy  conversion  received  by  many  World  War  II  “Fleet  boats”  during  the  same  general  period.  Sabalo 
has  a new  streamlined  sail,  but  retains  her  original  hull  form.  A periscope  and  a radar  mast  are  extended;  the 
two-shaded  mottle  finish  on  the  periscope  fairing  was  prescribed  in  1953  for  periscopes  and  snorkels. 


approach  to  Santa  Barbara  Channel.  At  2105,  Delphy 
stranded  on  the  rocks  of  Point  Pedernales,  known  to 
sailors  as  Honda,  or  the  Devil’s  Jaw.  Though  warning 
signals  were  sent  up  by  the  flagship,  the  sheltering 
configuration  of  the  coast  line  prevented  their  recogni- 
tion by  the  remaining  ships  of  DesRon  11;  and,  in  the 
ensuing  confusion,  six  other  destroyers,  S.  P.  Lee, 
Young,  Woodbury,  Fuller,  Chauncey,  and  Nicholas  ran 
aground  also. 

Valiant  efforts  by  the  crew  to  save  the  ship  proved 
futile,  and  the  ship  was  abandoned  the  following  day 
and  declared  a total  loss.  S.  P.  Lee  and  her  sister 
destroyers  were  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  20  No- 
vember. Her  wreckage  was  sold  on  19  October  1925  to 
Robert  J.  Smith  of  Oakland,  Calif.  He  removed  some  of 
the  destroyer’s  equipment  but  was  unable  to  salvage 
her  hull. 

II 

(AGS-31:  dp.  1,297;  1.  208'4";  b.  39';  dr.  14'2";  s.  12 
k. ; cpl.  41;  cl.  Kellar) 

The  second  S.  P.  Lee  was  laid  down  on  27  June  1966 
by  the  Defoe  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich.; 
launched  on  19  October  1967;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  David 
Scull,  great  granddaughter  of  Admiral  Lee;  and  was 
delivered  to  the  Navy  on  2 December  1968. 

Although  she  had  originally  been  intended  to  operate 
under  the  Oceanographer  of  the  Navy,  on  10  Septem- 
ber 1968,  S.  P.  Lee  was  placed  under  sponsorship  of 
the  Naval  Underwater  Research  and  Development  Cen- 
ter, San  Diego,  Calif.  Commanded  by  Capt.  Paul  L. 
Sinski,  Master,  the  ship  sailed  to  the  Mediterranean 
and  operated  out  of  Naples  conducting  environmental 
acoustics  tests  for  the  6th  Fleet.  For  the  next  four 
years,  but  for  a period  in  ready  reserve  status  (7  April 
to  14  August  1972),  she  continued  to  conduct  hydro- 
graphic  operations  for  the  Navy  in  both  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific.  On  25  September  1970,  the  ship  was  re- 
classified AG-192.  S.  P.  Lee  was  placed  back  in  ready 
reserve  status  on  29  January  1973,  and  transferred  to 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey  on  27  February 
1974. 


S.  T.  Co.  No.  2 

(ScTug:  t.  157;  1.  lOl'O";  b.  22'0";  dr.  10’5"  (mean); 
s.  10  k.;  cpl.  13;  a.  2 1-pdrs.) 

S.  T.  Co.  No.  2,  a screw  tug  built  in  1898  by  Charles 
Hillman  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was  acquired  by  the 
Navy  on  24  September  1917  under  charter  from  the 
Standard  Transportation  Co.  for  service  in  World  War 
I;  and  was  commissioned  on  27  September  1917. 

The  tug,  designated  SP-267,  was  assigned  to  the  5th 
Naval  District  and  operated  in  the  Virginia  Capes  and 
Chesapeake  Bay  area  serving  as  a tug,  dispatch  vessel, 
and  minesweeper.  After  the  war,  she  was  returned  to 
her  owner  on  23  June  1919. 


Sabalo 

Another  name  for  the  tarpon,  a large,  silvery  game 
fish  of  the  herring  group,  found  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  western  Atlantic.  The  first  Sabalo  retained  her 
former  name;  the  second  was  named  for  the  fish. 

I 

(SP-225 : t.  204;  1.  141';  b.  19'6";  dr.  7';  s.  14  k.;  cpl. 
12;  a.  2 3-pdrs.) 

Sabalo  (SP-225)  was  built  in  1916  by  George  Law- 
ley  & Sons,  Neponset,  Mass.;  acquired  by  the  Navy 
from  Mr.  W.  Earl  Dodge  of  New  York  City;  placed  in 
service  on  20  July  1917,  assigned  to  the  3d  Naval  Dis- 
trict. After  serving  on  section  patrol  through  World 
War  I,  she  was  placed  out  of  service  and  returned  to 
her  owner  on  3 March  1919. 

II 

(SS-302:  dp.  1,525  (surf.),  2,415  (subm.)  ; 1.  311'8"; 
b.  27'3";  dr.  15'3";  s.  20  k.  (surf.),  9 k.  (subm.); 
cpl.  81;  a.  1 5",  1 40mm.,  10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Balao ) 

Sabalo  (SS-302)  was  laid  down  on  5 June  1943  by 
Cramp  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; launched 
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on  4 June  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Oman; 
and  commissioned  on  19  June  1945  at  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard,  Lt.  Comdr.  James  G.  Andrews  in  com- 
mand. 

After  trials  in  the  Delaware,  Sabalo  proceeded  to  the 
Submarine  Base,  New  London,  Conn.,  for  shakedown 
and  training.  She  operated  locally  from  New  London 
until  June  1946  when  she  began  preparations  for  inac- 
tivation. She  decommissioned  on  7 August  at  Ports- 
mouth, N.H.,  and  was  placed  in  reserve,  remaining 
there  until  recommissioning  in  June  1951  at  New  Lon- 
don. 

In  August  1951,  Sabalo  departed  New  London  for 
Pearl  Harbor,  her  new  home  port.  Arriving  in  Septem- 
ber, she  conducted  local  operations  into  February  1952. 
From  18  February  to  28  September,  she  underwent 
conversion  to  a “Fleet  Snorkel”  type  at  the  Pearl 
Harbor  Naval  Shipyard.  Following  this  conversion,  she 
alternated  local  operations  with  simulated  war  patrols 
while  deployed  to  the  western  Pacific.  The  first  deploy- 
ment, 26  December  1952  to  26  June  1953,  was  followed 
by  a second,  mid-November  1954  to  10  May  1955.  Her 
third  deployment,  17  September  - 4 November  1955, 
was  conducted  off  Alaska  and  among  the  eastern  Aleu- 
tians. 

In  September  1966,  Sabalo’s  home  port  was  changed 
to  San  Diego,  and  she  resumed  training  operations  off 
the  west  coast,  primarily  providing  services  to  ships 
undergoing  ASW,  type,  and  refresher  training.  Sabalo 
served  in  that  capacity  as  a unit  of  the  1st  Fleet  until 
decommissioned  on  1 July  1971.  Struck  from  the  Navy 
list  the  same  day,  she  was  sunk  off  San  Diego  in 
February  1973. 

Sabatowan 

An  erroneous  spelling  of  Sabotawan  ( q.v .). 

Sabeata 

A Jumano  chief,  bom  in  New  Mexico,  whose  reports 
of  “The  great  kingdom  of  Texas”  inspired  Domingo  de 
Mendoza’s  expedition  to  the  interior  of  Texas  in  1683 
and  1684.  His  name  appears  also  as  Labiata,  Safiata, 
and  Saveata. 

( YTB-287 : dp.  410;  1.  110';  b.  27';  dr.  11'4";  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  10;  cl.  Onockatin) 

Sabeata  (YTB-287)  was  laid  down  on  20  May  1943 
as  YT-287  by  Everett  Marine  Ways,  Everett,  Wash.; 
named  Sabeata  on  5 January  1944;  launched  on  29 
April  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  E.  W.  Stuchell;  reclas- 
sified as  YTB-287  on  15  May  1944;  and  placed  in 
service  on  4 June  1944. 

A large  harbor  tug,  Sabeata  assisted  larger  ships  in 
docking  maneuvers  and  towing  operations  in  the  Seat- 
tle, Wash.,  area.  She  operated  in  the  13th  Naval  Dis- 
trict until  she  was  placed  out  of  service  and  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  on  1 February  1965  and  sold. 

Sabik 

A pale  yellow  star  in  the  constellation  Ophiuchus  of 
the  Northern  Hemisphere. 

(AK-121:  dp.  12,350;  1.  416';  b.  56'11";  dr.  24'6";  s. 

13  k. ; cpl.  216;  trp.  1,054;  a.  1 5",  4 40mm;  cl. 

Crater;  T.  EC2-S-C1) 

Sabik  (AK-121)  was  laid  down  as  William  Becknell 
(MCE  hull  2423)  on  8 November  1943  by  the  Todd- 
Houston  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Houston,  Tex.;  renamed 
Sabik  on  13  November;  launched  on  17  December; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Johnnie  L.  Armstrong;  accepted  by 
WSA  for  United  States  Navy  use  on  29  December  and 
moved  to  New  Orleans,  La.,  to  undergo  conversion  by 


Todd-Johnson  Dry  Docks,  Inc.;  and  commissioned  on 
19  April  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  Harry  Corman  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  Norfolk,  Va.,  Sabik  pro- 
ceeded to  Bayonne,  N.J.,  where  she  loaded  cargo  and 
marines  and  sailed  on  5 June  for  the  New  Hebrides. 
She  arrived  at  Espiritu  Santo  on  13  July  and  then 
continued  on  to  the  Russell  Islands,  commencing  a 
schedule  of  inter-island  shuttle  runs  that  ranged  the 
southwestern  Pacific  during  the  course  of  the  war.  For 
nearly  15  months,  the  cargo  ship  plied  the  waters 
between  Guadalcanal,  Tulagi,  Munda,  the  Russells,  the 
New  Hebrides,  Bougainville,  Peleliu,  Anguar,  Ulithi, 
Eniwetok,  Manus,  Hollandia,  Guam,  Saipan,  and  Tin- 
ian. She  participated  in  landings,  during  this  time,  at 
the  Tacloban  and  Dulag  beaches  on  Leyte,  and  at  the 
Hagushi  beaches  on  Okinawa.  She  finally  sailed  for 
Pearl  Harbor  on  29  July  1945,  arriving  on  13  August. 
She  then  proceeded  to  San  Francisco,  passing  under 
the  Golden  Gate  on  22  August. 

Following  long  needed  repairs,  Sabik  departed  the 
Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard  on  24  September  en  route 
to  Guam  and  Majuro  for  “Magic  Carpet”  duty.  Return- 
ing troops  to  the  United  States,  she  returned  to  San 
Francisco  exactly  three  months  later  on  24  December 
and  remained  there  to  await  inactivation.  Sabik  decom- 
missioned on  19  March  1946  and  was  returned  to  WSA 
the  same  day  for  lay-up  at  Suisun  Bay.  Struck  from 
the  Navy  list  on  17  April  1946,  the  ship  resumed  her 
original  name,  William  Becknell,  and  remained  in  the 
National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  until  sold  for  scrap- 
ping on  30  October  1961  to  Union  Minerals  and  Alloys 
Corp.,  New  York  City,  N.Y. 


Sabine 

A river  in  Texas  forming,  in  part,  the  Texas-Louis- 
iana  border. 

I 

(Fr:  t.  1,726;  1.  202'6";  b.  47';  dr.  21'6";  s.  12  k.;  cpl. 

400;  a.  44-50  guns;  cl.  Potomac) 

The  first  Sabine,  a ship-rigged  sailing  frigate,  was 
built  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard.  Her  keel  was  laid 
in  1822,  but  she  was  not  launched  until  3 February 
1855.  During  this  period,  she  underwent  various  altera- 
tions, the  most  extensive  being  a lengthening  of  her 
hull  by  twenty  feet.  Built  essentially  from  Brandywine 
plans,  she  was  commissioned  on  23  August  1858,  Capt. 
Henry  A.  Adams  in  command. 

Her  first  cruise  took  the  frigate  to  Paraguay  in 
October  1858  with  an  expeditionary  force,  commanded 
by  Flag  Officer  William  B.  Shubrick,  after  that  coun- 
try’s firing  on  the  U.S.S.  Water  Witch.  The  expedition 
won  the  United  States  an  indemnity,  an  apology,  and  a 
renewed  treaty.  Sabine  then  operated  out  of  New  York 
with  the  Home  Fleet  until  July  1861. 

Through  July  and  August,  she  was  out  of  commis- 
sion at  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard.  Recommissioning  on 
30  August,  she  was  ordered  to  join  the  Atlantic  Block- 
ading Squadron  on  9 September. 

During  the  Civil  War,  Sabine  was  actively  employed 
along  the  east  coast  searching  for  Confederate  raiders. 
She  participated  in  the  relief  and  reinforcement  of 
Fort  Pickens,  Fla.,  in  April  1861,  under  command  of 
Capt.  Adams;  the  rescue  of  500  marines  and  the  crew 
of  chartered  troop  transport  Governor  during  a violent 
storm  off  South  Carolina  on  2 and  3 November  1861; 
the  search  for  U.S.S.  Vermont  in  March  1862,  after 
the  ship-of-the-line  had  been  badly  damaged  by  a storm 
while  sailing  to  Port  Royal,  S.C.;  and  the  hunt  for 
C.S.S.  Alabama  in  October  1862  and  C.S.S.  Tacony  in 
June  1863. 

Sabine  returned  to  New  York  for  blockade  duty  with 
the  North  Atlantic  Squadron  until  ordered  in  August 
1864  to  Norfolk  as  a training  ship  for  Navy  appren- 
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SCENES  ON  U.  S.  T.  S.  SABINE,  1865. 


This  group  of  drawings,  by  the  noted  contemporary  newspaper  artist  A.R.  Waud,  gives  an  idea  of  life  and  activ- 
ity on  board  the  frigate,  Sabine,  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  Along  with  basic  academic  subjects,  young 
apprentices  were  instructed  in  seamanship  and  the  use  of  weapons  ranging  from  cutlasses  to  “great”  guns.” 
The  abbreviation  “U.S.T.S.”  in  the  caption  stands  for  “U.S.  Training  Ship.”  There  was  little  uniformity  in  the 
use  of  such  prefixes  until,  on  8 January  1907,  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  prescribed  the  designation  “United 
States  Ships”  (U.S.S.). 


tices  and  landsmen.  After  the  war,  she  was  transferred 
to  New  London  for  the  same  purpose  until  1868.  Dur- 
ing 1869  and  1870,  she  conducted  midshipman  training 
cruises  to  European  and  Mediterranean  ports.  In  1871, 
Sabine  was  repaired  at  Boston;  and,  from  1872  to 
1876,  she  served  as  a receiving  ship  at  Portsmouth, 
N.H.  In  1877,  she  was  laid  up  until  she  was  sold  on  23 
September  1883  at  Portsmouth  to  J.L.  Snow  of  Rock- 
land, Maine. 


(Str:  dp.  5,540;  1.  314';  b.  46';  dr.  17';  s.  11  k.; 
cpl.  120) 

Sabine  (No.  1464)  was  built  in  1889  by  the  Delaware 
River  Iron  Works,  Chester,  Pa.,  owned  by  Mallory 
Steamship  Co.,  and  operated  as  a coal  transport.  Dur- 
ing World  War  I,  she  was  scheduled  for  acquisition  by 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board  for  service  in  the 
Naval  Overseas  Transportation  Service  as  a collier  but 
was  never  taken  over. 


II 

(AO-25:  dp.  25,440  (f.) ; 1.  553';  b.  75';  dr.  32';  s. 

18  k.;  cpl.  303;  a.  1 5",  4 3",  8 40mm.;  cl.  Cimarron; 

T.  T3-S2-A1) 

The  second  Sabine  (AO— 25)  was  laid  down  on  18 
September  1939  as  SS  Esso  Albany,  MC  hull  10,  by  the 
Bethlehem-Sparrows  Point  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Sparrows 
Point,  Md. ; launched  on  27  April  1940;  sponsored  by 
Miss  Ellen  Klitgaard;  renamed  Sabine  on  19  Septem- 
ber 1940;  acquired  by  the  Navy  through  purchase  on 
25  September  1940;  and  commissioned  on  5 December 
1940,  Comdr.  Edmund  W.  Strother  in  command. 

Following  shakedown,  Sabine  transited  the  Panama 
Canal  and  joined  the  Base  Force  Squadron  of  the 
Pacific  Fleet.  During  1941,  she  plied  the  waters  be- 
tween California  and  Pearl  Harbor  supplying  fuel  to 
ships  operating  in  Hawaiian  waters. 

Early  in  1942,  Sabine  supported  carrier  task  forces 
that  carried  out  raids  against  Wake  Island  and  the 
Gilberts.  On  10  April,  she  joined  the  task  force  built 
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around  Hornet  (CV-8)  and  Enterprise  (CV-6)  which 
steamed  to  within  700  miles  of  the  coast  of  Japan  and 
launched  Army  bombers  commanded  by  Lt.  Col.  James 
Doolittle.  They  bombed  Tokyo,  Yokosuka,  Nagoya,  and 
Kobe.  This  daring  strike  surprised  the  Japanese  and 
helped  to  boost  American  morale. 

In  May,  Sabine  provided  at-sea  refueling  for  ships  in 
the  South  Pacific  near  New  Guinea  and  Australia.  In 
June,  she  serviced  destroyers  and  cruisers  on  Aleutian 
Patrol  off  Kodiak,  Alaska.  August  found  her  in  south- 
ern waters  again  where,  in  company  with  Saratoga 
(CV-3),  she  played  an  important  role  in  the  Battle  of 
the  Eastern  Solomons.  During  September,  she  sup- 
ported ships  in  and  around  New  Caledonia,  the  Solo- 
mons, and  the  New  Hebrides.  By  October,  she  was  busy 
providing  fuel  for  warships  engaging  Japanese  forces 
in  the  Battle  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Islands. 

Sabine  returned  to  the  United  States  for  two  brief 
periods  in  January  and  July  1943.  The  rest  of  her 
time,  up  to  November,  was  spent  on  fueling  operations 
in  the  South  and  Central  Pacific.  When  the  assault  on 
the  Gilbert  Islands  commenced  on  19  November  1943, 
Sabine  was  busy  refueling  the  carriers,  battleships, 
cruisers,  and  destroyers  that  were  supporting  the  land- 
ing forces.  During  the  Gilbert  operation,  the  “sea 
going  service  station”  concept  emerged.  Sabine  and 
other  oilers  were  assigned  designated  station  areas. 
Individual  combatant  ships  were  sent  to  these  areas  in 
accordance  with  a preplanned  schedule,  rather  than 
steam  in  groups  to  the  areas  where  each  might  lose 
hours  waiting  for  her  turn  alongside  the  oiler.  Other 
oilers  shuttled  between  the  station  areas  and  Pearl 
Harbor,  which  was  replenished  by  a vast  fleet  of  Mer- 
chant Marine  tankers. 

In  January,  February,  and  March  1944,  Sabine  oper- 
ated with  Task  Force  58  supporting  carrier  raids  on 
the  Palaus,  the  Carolines,  and  the  Marshalls.  She  was 
detached  on  22  April;  but,  after  a voyage  to  Pearl 
Harbor,  arrived  at  Majuro  Atoll  on  18  May  ready  to 
rejoin  TF  58  for  the  coming  Marianas  campaign.  The 
force  sortied  on  6 June,  and  Sabine  supported  the 
landings  on  Saipan  and  Guam  and  subsequent  opera- 
tions in  the  Marianas  until  returning  to  Pearl  Harbor 
on  14  August.  She  participated  in  the  invasion  of  the 
Palaus  during  September.  In  October,  she  supported 
the  assault  forces  at  Leyte  and  subsequently  provided 
fuel  during  follow-up  operations  in  the  Philippines. 
From  March  through  June  1945,  Sabine  assisted  in  the 
Okinawan  campaign.  July  and  August  were  spent  sup- 
porting 3d  Fleet  strikes  against  the  Japanese  home 
islands.  Japan  surrendered  in  mid-August,  and  Sabine 
anchored  in  Tokyo  Bay  on  18  September. 

Sabine’s  post-war  duties  took  her  from  Tokyo  to  the 
Yangtze  River.  Arriving  on  19  November,  she  re- 
mained until  22  April  1946.  From  China,  she  returned 
to  Hawaiian  and  west  coast  operations.  However,  she 
made  several  Far  East  cruises;  and,  on  13  June  1949, 
she  was  transferred  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Sabine  followed  a schedule  of  east  coast  fueling 
operations,  training  exercises,  and  Mediteranean  de- 
ployments until  she  was  placed  out  of  commission  in 
reserve  on  14  February  1955  and  assigned  to  the 
Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  for  further  transfer  to  the  Mili- 
tary Sea  Transportation  Service  (MSTS). 

She  was  activated  by  MSTS  on  15  November  1956  at 
San  Diego  and  commissioned  on  10  December. 

Following  operations  under  MSTS,  Sabine  was  again 
placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  on  13  November 
1957.  Berthed  with  the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet 
at  Beaumont,  Tex.,  she  was  not  struck  from  the  Navy 
list  until  14  January  1959. 

Sabine  was  reacquired  by  the  Navy  in  1961  and 
towed  to  New  York  for  refitting.  She  recommissioned 
on  14  December  1961  and  rejoined  the  Atlantic  Fleet, 
homeported  at  Mayport,  Fla. 

During  the  Cuban  crisis,  Sabine  was  active  in  the 
naval  quarantine  late  in  1962.  She  also  participated  in 


operations  during  the  political  crisis  of  mid-1965  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  The  remainder  of  the  time,  during 
these  years  and  the  years  which  followed,  found  Sabine 
busy  in  local  operations,  training  exercises,  and  deploy- 
ments to  the  North  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean.  In 
October  1968,  she  was  ordered  to  report  to  Philadel- 
phia to  begin  deactivation.  For  a third  time  in  her  long 
career,  Sabine  was  decommissioned  on  20  February 
1969;  and  she  joined  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet,  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  On  22  January  1970,  Sabine  was 
transferred  to  the  custody  of  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion and  berthed  with  the  James  River,  Va.,  Group  of 
the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet,  where  she  remains 
into  1974. 

Sabine  earned  ten  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Sabine  Sun 

(Tk:  dp.  13,560  (f.);  1.  430';  b.  59';  dr.  24';  s.  10.5  k.; 
a.  1 6-pdr.,  1 5") 

Sabine  Sun  (No.  2747),  a tanker,  was  built  in  1918 
by  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Chester, 
Pa.,  for  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board.  She  was  to  be  taken 
over  for  the  Naval  Overseas  Transportation  Service; 
furnished  with  an  armed  guard  of  Naval  personnel  by 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board;  and  used  as  a 
service  oiler.  However,  her  acquisition  was  cancelled  at 
the  close  of  World  War  I. 


Sable 

A weasel-like  mammal  of  northern  Europe  and 
Asia,  related  to  the  marten  and  valued  for  its  glossy, 
dark  fur. 


(Bg:  t.  602;  1.  76';  b.  27'4";  dr.  11') 

At  the  close  of  World  War  I,  Sable  (No.  3659),  a 
wooden,  harbor  coal  barge,  owned  by  B.  McLain  Trans- 
ports, Inc.,  of  Broadway,  N.  J.,  was  scheduled  for 
acquisition  by  the  Navy  for  use  in  the  3d  Naval 
District;  but  she  was  never  taken  over. 

I 

(IX-81 : dp.  6,564;  1.  535';  b.  58') 

Sable  (IX-81),  formerly  named  Greater  Buffalo,  was 
built  in  1924  by  the  American  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Lorain, 
Ohio;  acquired  for  Navy  use  on  7 August  1942  by 
WSA  from  the  Detroit  and  Cleveland  Navigation  Co., 
Detroit,  Mich.;  named  Sable  on  19  September  1942; 
converted  at  the  Erie  Plant,  American  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  and  commissioned  on  8 May  1943, 
Capt.  William  A.  Schoech  in  command. 

With  the  installation  of  a carrier  deck,  Sable  was 
designated  for  use  as  a training  vessel  for  qualification 
of  carrier  pilots.  She  was  assigned  to  the  9th  Naval 
District  on  1 June  1943  and  qualified  pilots  for  carrier 
operations  until  decommissioned  on  7 November  1945. 
Sable  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  28  November 
1945.  Sold  by  the  Maritime  Commission  to  H.  H. 
Buncher  Co.,  on  7 July  1948,  she  was  scrapped  on  the 
27th. 


Sable  fish 

A large,  dark  fish  found  along  North  America’s 
Pacific  coast  from  California  to  Alaska. 

(SS-303:  dp.  1,526  (surf.),  2,424  (subm.) ; 1.  311'8"; 
b.  27'3";  dr.  15'3";  s.  20  k.  (surf.),  8.75  k.  (subm.); 
cpl.  66;  a.  1 5",  2 .50  cal.  mg.,  1 40mm.,  10  21"  tt. ; 
cl.  Balao) 
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Sablefish  (SS-303),  a Fleet  Snorkel  modernization  of  a Balao- class  submarine.  Like  Sabalo  on  page  214,  she 
retains  her  original  angular  hull  shape,  but  her  larger  sail  is  like  that  fitted  to  some  Guppy  conversions. 
Streamlining,  with  removal  of  deck  guns,  was  designed  to  give  these  submarines  better  underwater  perform- 
ance. 


Sablefish  (SS-303)  was  laid  down  on  5 June  1943  by 
Cramp  Shipbuilding  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
launched  on  4 June  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Burrough ; and  commissioned  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard  on  18  December  1945,  Comdr.  R.  H.  Crane  in 
command. 

Following  a shakedown  cruise  from  New  London, 
Conn.,  to  Balboa,  Canal  Zone,  the  new  submarine  con- 
ducted type  training  in  the  Panama  area  until  mid- 
May  1946.  She  then  returned  to  her  home  port,  New 
London,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  year  support- 
ing ASW  exercises  off  the  east  coast,  participating  in 
fleet  exercises  off  Bermuda,  and  making  a three-week 
cruise  off  Greenland. 

Her  duty  in  1946  established  a pattern  for  her  oper- 
ations during  much  of  her  subsequent  career.  High- 
lights of  her  service  for  the  next  few  years  were: 
testing  a new  type  of  submarine  escape  buoy  in  Janu- 
ary 1948,  and  again  in  September  of  that  year;  partic- 
ipating in  ceremonies  at  Havana,  Cuba,  on  14  Febru- 
ary 1948,  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  sinking  of 
battleship,  Maine;  conversion  to  a snorkel  submarine 
during  the  first  half  of  1951;  and  a starring  role  in 
one  of  Edward  R.  Murrow’s  “See-It-Now”  television 
shows. 

On  15  July  1952,  the  submarine  broadened  her  expe- 
rience by  departing  New  London  and  sailing  to  the 
Mediterranean  for  her  first  deployment  with  the  6th 
Fleet.  After  exercises  with  other  United  States  war- 
ships and  vessels  of  the  navies  of  NATO  allies  during 
the  rest  of  the  summer,  Sablefish  returned  to  New 
London  in  October.  Thereafter,  she  made  six  more 
deployments  to  the  Mediterranean. 

When  back  on  her  home  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the 
submarine  was  busy  with  exercises  which  took  her  as 
far  north  as  Nova  Scotia  and  south  to  the  Caribbean. 

In  June  1959,  she  was  one  of  the  Navy’s  representa- 
tives at  the  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway;  and 
she  operated  in  the  Great  Lakes  until  mid-August.  A 
second  cruise  up  the  St.  Lawrence  returned  her  to  the 
Great  Lakes  in  1961. 

In  May  1967,  Sablefish  again  headed  east  across  the 
Atlantic;  but  this  time,  instead  of  transiting  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  for  service  in  the  6th  Fleet,  she 
visited  ports  in  the  British  Isles  and  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  in  France,  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Sweden.  On 
her  homeward  voyage,  she  also  touched  at  Iceland. 

The  ship  began  her  last  Mediterranean  deployment 
in  the  fall  of  1968  and  returned  to  her  home  port  on  1 
February  1969.  On  30  June  1969,  while  operating  out 
of  New  London,  she  was  reclassified  as  an  auxiliary 
submarine  and  redesignated  AGSS-303.  She  was  de- 
commissioned there  on  1 November  1969  and  struck 


from  the  Navy  list  the  same  day.  She  was  subsequently 
stripped  and  sold  on  29  July  1971  to  Union  Mineral 
and  Alloys  Corp.,  New  York  City,  N.Y. 


Sabot 

A shoe,  shaped  from  a single  piece  of  wood,  worn  by 
European  peasants. 


(SP-213:  1.  48';  b.  11'2";  dr.  3';  s.  20  k.;  cpl.  6;  a.  1 
1-pdr.,  1 mg.) 

Sabot  (SP-213)  was  built  by  the  Great  Lakes  Boat 
Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  was  owned  by  Mr.  M.  T. 
Clark  of  Winnetka,  111.  She  was  taken  over  by  the 
Navy  on  8 June  1917  for  use  on  section  patrol  but  was 
never  placed  in  service.  She  was  returned  to  her  owner 
and  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  17  September  1917. 


Sabotaican 

An  Indian  word  meaning  “the  end  of  the  pack,”  and 
“where  the  strap  is  pulled  together.”  This  name  was 
given  to  the  most  easterly  mountain  of  the  Spencer 
Range  in  Maine  and  is  often  misspelled  as  Sabatowan. 


(Str:  t.  5,313;  1.  395'6";  b.  52';  dr.  23'8";  s.  11  k.; 
cpl.  52) 

Sabotawan  (No.  4056),  a collier,  was  built  in  1919  by 
the  Downey  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 
She  was  scheduled  for  acquisition  by  the  Navy  for  use 
in  the  Naval  Overseas  Transportation  Service  as  a 
service  collier  but  was  never  taken  over. 


Sacagatcea 

A Shoshone  Indian  girl  who  acted  as  guide  and 
interpreter  for  Lewis  and  Clark  on  their  expedition 
into  the  Northwest  region  of  the  U.S.  “The  Bird 
Woman,”  as  her  name  was  translated,  was  an  invalua- 
ble aide  to  the  explorers.  On  one  occasion,  she  saved 
the  expedition’s  records  after  they  had  fallen  in  the 
Missouri  River  when  her  husband’s  boat  capsized. 


( YT-241 : 1.  105';  b.  25';  dr.  13'6") 
Sacagawea  (YT-241)  was  built  in  1942  by  Levings- 
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ton  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Orange,  Tex.,  for  the  Moran 
Towing  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. ; purchased  by  the  Mari- 
time Commission  for  Navy  use  prior  to  completion; 
and  reassigned  to  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  for 
services  at  the  Torpedo  Station,  Alexandria,  Va.,  and 
the  Torpedo  Testing  Range,  Piney  Point,  Md.  Accept- 
ance by  the  Navy  was  cancelled  on  1 March  1942,  and 
Sacagawea  was  retained  by  the  Maritime  Commission. 

I 

( YT-326 : dp.  225;  1.  97';  b.  21'8";  dr.  9';  s.  10  k.) 

Sacagawea  (YT-326)  was  built  in  1925  and  acquired 
by  the  Navy  from  Brazil  in  1942  as  Almirante  No- 
ronka.  She  was  renamed  Sacagawea  on  1 September 
1942  and  was  placed  in  service  as  a harbor  tug  at 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  upon  her  delivery  on  30  September. 
Reclassified  YTM-326  on  15  May  1944,  she  served  at 
Charleston  until  she  was  placed  out  of  service  and 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  22  June  1945.  Sacagawea 
was  then  turned  over  to  the  State  Department  for 
disposal  and  was  sold  to  foreign  purchasers  in  May 
1946. 

Sacandaga 

A river  in  New  York  and  a tributary  of  the  Hudson 
River,  named  for  the  great  marsh  lying  along  its 
banks.  The  word  is  an  Indian  term  meaning  “drowned 
lands.” 


(Str:  dp.  5,735;  1.  401';  b.  54';  dr.  24'5";  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  65) 

Sacandaga  (No.  3877)  was  built  in  1918  by  Cramp 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  In  December  1918, 
she  was  scheduled  to  be  acquired  by  the  Naval 
Overseas  Transportation  Service  for  service  as  a col- 
lier but  was  never  taken  over. 

I 

(AOG-40 : dp.  2,270;  1.  220'6";  b.  37';  dr.  13'1";  s. 

10  k. ; cpl.  62;  a.  1 3",  2 40mm.;  cl.  Sequatchie;  T. 

T1-M-A2) 

Sacandaga  (AOG-40)  was  laid  down  on  4 August 
1944  as  MC  hull  1803,  by  the  East  Coast  Shipyard, 
Inc.,  Bayonne,  N.J.;  launched  on  24  September  1944; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  B.  S.  Chappelear;  and  commissioned 
on  9 November  1944,  Lt.  Edwin  W.  Heister,  USNR,  in 
command. 

After  shakedown,  Sacandaga  departed  the  east  coast 
in  January  1945  and  proceeded,  via  the  Panama  Canal, 
to  the  west  coast.  She  arrived  at  San  Diego  on  3 
February  and  then  moved  on  to  Okinawa,  stopping 
briefly  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Johnston  Island,  Eniwetok, 
and  Ulithi.  Arriving  at  Okinawa  on  16  May,  she  com- 
menced operations  under  Commander,  Service  Squad- 
ron (ComServRon)  10  supplying  aviation  fuel  to  units 
afloat  and  ashore.  Sacandaga  operated  in  the  Ryukyus, 
principally  at  Okinawa  and  Kerama  Retto,  until  9 
October  when,  caught  in  a typhoon,  she  went  aground 
at  Baten  Ko,  Okinawa.  Damaged  beyond  repair,  Sacan- 
daga was  abandoned.  She  was  decommissioned  on  23 
November  and  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  5 Decem- 
ber. On  25  January  1946,  she  was  declared  a hazard  to 
navigation  and  destroyed  by  demolition  charges. 

Sacandaga  earned  1 battle  star  during  World  War 
II. 

Saccarappa 

A village  in  Cumberland  County,  Maine.  An  Indian 
word  meaning  “toward  the  rising  sun.” 

(Str:  dp.  5,735;  1.  401';  b.  54';  dr.  24'5";  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  65) 


Saccarappa  (No.  3828)  was  built  in  1918  by  the 
American  International  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Hog  Is- 
land, Philadelphia,  Pa.  She  was  taken  over,  upon  her 
completion,  on  31  December  by  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  (USSB)  and  commissioned  for  Naval 
Overseas  Transportation  Service.  After  the  ship  had 
been  manned  by  Naval  personnel,  USSB  requested  that 
she  be  returned.  She  was  placed  out  of  commission  and 
returned  to  USSB  on  14  January  1919. 

Sac  City 

A city  in  Sac  County,  Iowa,  named  for  an  Indian 
tribe.  The  word,  which  comes  from  the  term,  osaukee, 
means  “yellow  earth.” 

(Str:  dp.  5,735;  1.  401';  b.  54';  dr.  24'5";  s.  12  k.; 

cpl.  65) 

Sac  City  (No.  3861)  was  built  in  1918  by  the  Ameri- 
can International  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Hog  Island,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.  She  was  taken  over  by  the  U.S.  Shipping 
Board  and  commissioned  in  the  Naval  Overseas  Trans- 
portation Service  on  6 January  1919.  On  the  30th  of 
January,  she  sailed  for  Montevideo,  arriving  on  1 
March,  and  then  proceeded  to  Gibraltar.  Sac  City  de- 
parted Gibraltar  on  26  May  and  upon  arriving  at  New 
York,  on  10  June,  she  commenced  inactivation  proce- 
dures. She  was  decommissioned  on  17  June  and  was 
returned  to  the  Shipping  Board. 

Sachem 

The  head  of  a confederation  of  Indian  tribes  in 
North  America;  a chief. 

I 

(Sip.:  a.  10  guns) 

Continental  brigantine,  Lexington,  commanded  by 
Capt.  John  Barry,  captured  sloop,  Edward,  a tender  to 
British  frigate,  Liverpool,  off  the  Delaware  capes  on  7 
April  1776,  after  a fierce,  one-hour  fight.  Lexington 
escorted  her  prize  to  Philadelphia  where  Edward  was 
libeled  on  the  13th,  condemned  on  the  29th,  and  pur- 
chased by  the  Marine  Committee  of  the  Continental 
Congress  on  2 May.  Renamed  Sachem,  the  sloop  was 
fitted  out  under  the  direction  of  17-year-old  Joshua 
Barney  who  received  his  commission  as  a lieutenant 
while  the  ship  was  being  prepared  for  sea.  Shortly 
before  Sachem  was  ready  for  action,  Capt.  Isaiah 
Robinson  assumed  command  of  the  sloop. 

On  6 July,  Sachem,  carrying  dispatches  for  Barry 
who  was  patrolling  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  dropped 
down  the  Delaware.  The  orders  directed  Barry  to  put 
to  sea  in  Lexington.  Since  Barry  declined  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  two  ships  cruise  together,  they  parted 
after  clearing  the  capes.  On  12  August,  Sachem  fought 
brigantine,  Three  Friends,  for  over  two  hours  before 
the  British  letter  of  marque  surrendered. 

Robinson  sent  the  prize  to  Philadelphia  for  adjudica- 
tion and,  since  Sachem  had  suffered  substantial  dam- 
age in  the  battle,  she  followed  Three  Friends  into  port 
for  repairs. 

After  Sachem  was  back  in  fighting  trim,  she  was 
placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Secret  Committee 
which  handled  procurement  matters  for  the  Continen- 
tal Congress.  Few  details  of  her  subsequent  operations 
have  survived.  It  is  known  that  she  sailed  for  the  West 
Indies  on  29  March  1777  carrying  dispatches  for  Wil- 
liam Bingham,  the  Continental  agent  in  Martinique. 
These  letters  were  duplicates  of  earlier  messages  which 
had  gone  astray  when  frigate,  Randolph,  was  diverted 
to  Charleston,  S.  C.,  for  repairs  after  losing  two  masts. 

It  is  said  that  Sachem  was  burned  in  the  Delaware 
River  the  following  autumn  to  avoid  capture  by  the 
British,  but  evidence  to  substantiate  this  claim  is 
scanty. 
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II 

(ScGbt. : t.  197;  1.  121';  b.  23'6";  dph.  7'6";  cpl.  52; 
a.  1 20-pdr.  P.r.,  4 32-pdrs.) 

The  second  Sachem,  a screw  steamer  built  in  1844  at 
New  York  City,  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  there  on 
20  September  1861. 

After  towing  service  in  New  York  Harbor  where  the 
Navy  was  buying  vessels  to  blockade  the  Confederate 
coast,  Sachem,  commanded  by  Acting  Master  Lemuel 
G.  Crane,  got  underway  on  6 March  1862  and,  with 
Currituck,  escorted  Monitor  to  Hampton  Roads.  The 
ships  reached  Fort  Monroe  on  the  night  of  the  8th. 
Sachem  was  present  the  next  day  during  Monitor’s 
historic  engagement  with  Confederate  ironclad  ram, 
Virginia,  the  former  USS  Merrimack. 

On  the  17th,  Sachem  was  assigned  to  the  Coast 
Survey  and,  with  the  assistant  in  charge,  soon  sailed 
for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  where  Flag  Officer  Farragut 
was  preparing  to  attack  New  Orleans.  Sachem  entered 
the  Mississippi  on  12  April;  and,  “.  . . while  exposed  to 
fire  from  shot  and  shell,  and  from  sharpshooters  in 
the  bushes,”  her  boats  surveyed  the  river  from  the 
passes  to  positions  just  below  forts  St.  Philip  and 
Jackson.  They  marked  off  the  channel  for  Farragut’s 
deep  draft  men-of-war  and  located  firing  positions  for 
Comdr.  David  D.  Porter’s  mortar  schooners.  Whenever 
riflemen  in  the  underbrush  along  the  river’s  marshy 
shores  fired  upon  the  surveying  parties,  a few  rounds 
of  canister  from  the  Union  warships  would  silence  the 
musketry.  However,  at  night,  Confederates  managed  to 
undo  much  of  the  work  of  these  brave  engineers  by 
moving  their  carefully  located  stakes  and  flags.  But 
the  triangulation  continued;  and,  when  Farragut 
moved  his  fleet  up  the  river  on  the  15th,  charts  pre- 
pared by  the  Coast  Survey  guided  each  of  Porter’s 
vessels  to  a position  from  which  it  could  fire  accurately 
at  one  of  the  forts  while  suffering  minimum  exposure 
to  enemy  guns.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th,  when  the 
schooners  began  bombarding  the  forts,  each  gunner 
knew  to  the  yard  the  distance  from  his  mortar  to  the 
target.  In  the  days  that  followed,  whenever  a vessel 
changed  its  position,  an  officer  of  the  Coast  Survey 
would  immediately  calculate  the  new  distance  for  her 
gunners,  enabling  them  to  resume  their  extremely  ac- 
curate fire. 

Sachem,  meanwhile,  was  busy  transporting  the 
wounded  to  the  hospital  at  Pilot  Town,  mapping  the 
labyrinthian  waterways  in  the  vicinity,  supplying 
pilots  for  military  traffic  on  the  river,  and  helping  to 
refloat  Miami  after  that  gunboat  had  run  aground. 

Farragut,  covered  by  an  intense  bombardment  from 
Porter’s  schooners,  had  dashed  through  the  obstruc- 
tions across  the  river  and  past  the  forts  on  the  night 
of  23/24  April.  The  outflanked  riverine  forts  surren- 
dered on  the  28th. 

Sachem,  after  supporting  Farragut  near  New 
Orleans,  arrived  at  Ship  Island,  Miss.,  on  5 May,  but 
got  underway  later  that  day  to  reconnoiter  Lake  Pon- 
chartrain  and  the  Pearl  River.  Then,  on  the  7th,  she 
accompanied  the  steamers  of  the  mortar  flotilla  to  the 
bar  off  Mobile  Bay  to  get  information  and  lay  buoys 
for  a contemplated  attack  on  that  port.  On  the  8th, 
when  steamer,  Clifton,  ran  aground  on  Southeast  Shoal 
under  the  guns  of  Fort  Morgan,  Sachem,  ignoring  the 
Confederate  fire,  steamed  in  to  help  refloat  the  ship. 

The  appearance  of  the  Union  warships  off  Mobile 
Bay  prompted  Confederate  forces  to  destroy  and  evac- 
uate the  navy  yard  at  nearby  Pensacola,  Fla.  Porter 
assisted  Brigadier  General  Lewis  G.  Arnold  in  occupy- 
ing and  restoring  the  abandoned  works  which  soon 
became  a valuable  Union  naval  base  in  the  gulf. 

Few  records  have  been  found  to  help  trace  Sachem’s 
movements  during  the  coming  weeks.  On  16  May,  while 
writing  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey, 
Porter  mentioned  Sachem  leading  three  steamers  up 
the  Pearl  River  seeking  Confederate  gunboats  reported 


there.  On  the  expedition,  Mr.  J.  G.  Oltmanns  of  the 
Coast  Survey  was  severely  wounded  by  a Confederate 
rifle  ball.  Sachem’s  guns  quickly  scattered  the  Southern 
sharpshooters.  It  is  not  clear  whether  this  action  oc- 
curred during  Sachem’s  expedition  up  the  Pearl  which 
began  on  5 May  or  took  place  during  a later  operation 
there.  A late  report  states  that  men  from  Sachem  were 
ashore  above  Natchez  on  the  25th,  but  nothing  is 
known  about  their  mission  or  about  the  operation  of 
their  ship  at  the  time. 

On  the  last  day  of  June,  Farragut  ordered  Capt.  H. 
W.  Morris,  Senior  Naval  Officer  at  New  Orleans,  to 
man  Sachem  with  officers  and  crew,  so  the  Coast 
Survey  probably  returned  her  to  the  Navy  there  about 
this  time.  In  the  same  dispatch,  he  also  ordered 
Sachem  to  blockade  Aransas  Pass,  Tex.  Commanded  by 
Acting  Volunteer  Lt.  Amos  Johnson,  the  gunboat 
served  there  as  tender  to  bark,  Arthur,  late  in  July.  On 
12  August,  she  took  an  unidentified  prize  in  Aransas 
Bay.  Four  days  later,  she  and  yacht,  Corypheus,  en- 
gaged a battery  behind  a levee.  One  shot  struck  the 
gunboat’s  side  and  wounded  a petty  officer  before  the 
Union  ships  silenced  the  Southern  guns.  The  Confeder- 
ate artillerymen  later  returned  to  their  guns  and  re- 
sumed the  duel  which  continued  intermittently 
throughout  the  day.  Two  days  later,  Sachem,  Reindeer, 
and  Arthur  supported  a party  from  sloop,  Belle  Italia, 
which  landed  near  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  to  attack  a 
battery.  Fire  from  the  ships  enabled  the  beach  party  to 
beat  off  a counter  attack  by  large  bodies  of  infantry 
and  cavalry.  They  held  their  beachhead  on  the  shore 
until  freely  withdrawing  late  in  the  day  after  exhaust- 
ing their  ammunition.  Sachem’s  commanding  officer, 
Acting  Master  Amos  Johnson,  won  high  praise  for  his 
“courage  and  zeal”  during  the  action. 

On  the  night  of  6 December,  Sachem  captured  a 
small,  unidentified  schooner  manned  by  three  men  and 
laden  with  salt.  The  prisoners  told  of  an  armed  Con- 
federate schooner  which  had  left  Corpus  Christi  to 
sound  the  channel  at  Corpus  Christi  Pass.  Two  boats 
from  Sachem  got  under  way  the  next  morning  to 
intercept  the  Southern  ship.  They  caught  sight  of  their 
quarry  some  28  miles  further  and  gave  chase.  After 
pursuing  the  schooner,  Queen  of  the  Bay,  about  8 
miles,  the  boats  forced  her  ashore.  The  Confederates 
abandoned  their  ship  and  opened  fire  on  the  Union 
boats  from  the  shore,  killing  three  men  and  wounding 
three  others  including  the  commander  of  the  boat 
party,  Acting  Ensign  Alfred  H.  Reynolds.  The  Federal 
sailors  then  left  their  boats  and  retreated  overland  30 
miles  to  rejoin  Sachem  at  Aransas  Bay. 

Sachem,  badly  needing  repairs,  proceeded  to  Galves- 
ton where  she  arrived  on  29  December.  Two  days  later, 
before  dawn  on  the  first  day  of  1863,  Confederate 
forces  surprised  the  Union  Navy  ships  in  that  port. 
During  the  struggle,  Sachem  and  Corypheus  vigorously 
supported  the  Union  Army  garrison  which  was  under 
attack.  Harriet  Lane  surrendered ; and,  after  running 
aground,  Westfield  was  destroyed  to  prevent  capture. 
Sachem.,  under  orders  of  Lt.  Comdr.  Law,  senior  sur- 
viving naval  officer,  ran  through  heavy  artillery  fire 
from  the  shore  and  escaped  to  sea.  She  reached  New 
Orleans  about  midnight  of  3-4  January. 

In  need  of  overhaul  before  the  action,  Sachem  was 
badly  cut  up  during  the  fighting  in  Galveston  Harbor 
and  had  one  propeller  shot  away.  But,  some  two 
months  of  repair  work  at  New  Orleans  restored  the 
gunboat  to  fighting  trim.  At  that  time,  early  March 
1863,  Admiral  Farragut  was  preparing  to  push  up  the 
Mississippi  once  more  to  help  tighten  the  strangle  hold 
which  Admiral  Porter  and  General  Grant  were  closing 
around  Vicksburg.  Once  past  the  Confederate  batteries 
at  Port  Hudson,  he  intended  to  blockade  the  mouth  of 
the  Red  River  to  stop  the  flow  of  men  and  supplies 
from  the  west  to  Southern  armies  fighting  east  of  the 
Mississippi. 

While  Farragut  approached  Port  Hudson  on  14 
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March,  Essex,  Sachem,  and  several  mortar  schooners 
were  already  in  position  below  the  forts.  That  after- 
noon, as  the  mortars  began  a slow  bombardment  of  the 
lower  riverside  breastworks,  Sachem  steamed  up  close 
to  Southern  batteries  tempting  them  to  reveal  the 
positions  of  their  cannon;  but  the  Confederate  guns 
spurned  the  bait  and  remained  hidden.  As  darkness 
fell,  Farragut  moved  his  assault  forces,  three  steam 
sloops-of-war — each  lashed  to  a gunboat- — and  side- 
wheeler, Mississippi,  up  to  predetermined  positions  just 
out  of  range  of  Port  Hudson’s  artillery.  Shortly  after 
ten,  the  warships,  led  by  flagship,  Hartford,  and  her 
consort,  Albatross,  got  under  way  and  stealthily 
steamed  upstream.  About  an  hour  later,  guns  of  the 
lower  battery  opened  fire.  Sachem,  Essex,  and  the 
mortar  schooners  immediately  replied.  Their  fire  so 
hampered  the  gunners  in  the  lower  batteries  that  they 
did  little  damage  to  Farragut’s  flotilla  as  it  raced  up 
the  river,  guns  ablazing,  toward  more  deadly  batteries 
beyond  range  of  Sachem,  Essex,  and  the  mortar 
schooners.  About  an  hour  past  midnight  on  the  15th, 
Comdr.  Caldwell,  in  Essex,  ordered  Sachem  to  investi- 
gate a ship  which  had  been  sighted  coming  down 
stream.  It  proved  to  be  Richmond  being  towed  by 
Genessee  after  the  steam  sloop-of-war  had  been  dis- 
abled and  forced  to  retire  from  the  action.  Later,  a boat 
came  down  and  reported  that  Mississippi  was  aground 
and  in  trouble.  While  Sachem  steamed  to  assist  the 
distressed  side  wheeler,  another  boat  appeared,  rowing 
down,  bringing  Capt.  Smith,  Mississippi’s  commanding 
officer;  Lt.  George  Dewey,  the  future  hero  of  Manila 
Bay;  and  word  that  Mississippi  had  been  abandoned. 
Sachem  transferred  the  officers  to  Richmond  and  then 
headed  back  up  river.  She  soon  struck  a raft,  breaking 
it  in  two,  fouling  her  propeller,  and  almost  causing  her 
to  collide  with  Richmond.  A few  moments  later,  blazing 
Mississippi  drifted  into  view  and  forced  Sachem  to 
maneuver  desperately  to  avoid  entanglement  with  that 
doomed  and  dangerous  derelict.  Then,  Sachem  devoted 
the  rest  of  the  night  to  picking  up  stray  survivors  of 
the  side  wheeler.  During  the  fighting,  Sachem’s  only 
serious  injury  was  a fracture  in  the  barrel  of  her  20- 
pounder  Parrot  rifle.  After  supporting  Farragut’s  at- 
tack on  Port  Hudson,  Sachem  was  based  at  Baton 
Rouge,  to  help  maintain  Union  control  of  the  lower 
river. 

In  April,  while  proceeding  to  Berwick  Bay,  La.,  to 
replace  Diana  which  had  been  captured  there  on  28 
March,  Sachem  developed  serious  leaks  which  forced 
her  to  return  to  New  Orleans.  After  repairs  had  been 
completed,  the  ship  returned  to  Berwick  Bay;  ascended 
the  Atchafalaya  River,  bypassing  Port  Hudson;  and 
joined  Farragut  in  sealing  off  the  mouth  of  the  Red 
River  and  in  patrolling  the  Mississippi  above  Fort 
Hudson.  This  blockade  stopped  the  flow  of  food  and 
supplies  to  the  Southern  riverbank  forts  at  Vicksburg 
and  Port  Hudson. 

When  Porter  daringly  raced  his  gunboats  down  the 
Mississippi  past  the  batteries  at  Vicksburg,  Admiral 
Farragut  decided  to  leave  the  river  and  turn  his  atten- 
tion back  to  the  blockade  of  the  gulf  coast.  On  the 
morning  of  8 May,  he  left  his  flagship,  Hartford,  and 
embarked  on  Sachem  for  passage  back  down  the  At- 
chafalaya to  Brashear  City,  La.,  where  he  boarded  a 
train  for  New  Orleans.  Sachem  then  returned  by  the 
back  route  to  the  Mississippi  between  Vicksburg  and 
Port  Hudson  where  she  served  as  a dispatch  vessel 
carrying  messages  and  supplies  between  Army  and 
Navy  units  besieging  those  two  Southern  river  strong- 
holds. 

Early  in  July,  the  fall  of  those  fortresses  opened  the 
entire  Mississippi  to  Union  shipping  and  freed  Sachem 
for  duty  in  the  Berwick  Bay/Atchafalaya  area  which 
occupied  the  gunboat  during  the  summer. 

Early  in  September,  Sachem  was  assigned  to  a joint 
Army-Navy  expeditionary  force  mounted  at  New 
Orleans  to  attack  Sabine  Pass,  Tex.  Possession  of  this 


port  would  close  another  important  Confederate  block- 
ade running  center  and  provide  the  Union  with  a base 
for  a thrust  into  the  interior  of  Texas.  Sachem  arrived 
off  Sabine  Pass  on  the  evening  of  the  7th,  followed 
Clifton  across  the  bar  and  entered  the  harbor  there  the 
next  day.  That  afternoon,  Sachem,  followed  by  Ari- 
zona, advanced  up  the  Louisiana  Channel  while  Clifton 
and  Granite  City  moved  forward  along  the  Texas 
shore.  Sachem  and  Clifton  opened  fire  on  the  Confeder- 
ate batteries  at  Fort  Mannahasset,  but  the  Confederate 
guns  remained  silent  until  the  Union  gunboats  were  at 
close  range.  Then  they  countered  with  a devastating 
cannonade.  A shot  through  her  boiler  totally  disabled 
Sachem  and  another  cut  Clifton’s  wheel  rope  causing 
her  to  run  aground  under  the  Southern  guns.  Never- 
theless, the  damaged  gunboats  continued  their  struggle 
until  heavy  casualties  forced  Clifton  to  surrender.  Ari- 
zona and  Granite  City  then  began  to  withdraw;  so  Lt. 
Johnson,  with  no  possibility  of  saving  his  ship,  ordered 
her  Parrott  gun  spiked;  her  magazine  flooded;  and  her 
signal  book  and  spy  glass  destroyed.  He  then  had  her 
flag  hauled  down  and  a white  flag  hoisted. 

Confederate  cotton  clad  steamer,  Uncle  Ben,  then 
pulled  up  to  Sachem  and  towed  the  gunboat  to  Sabine 
City.  On  17  October,  Sachem  sailed  for  Orange,  Tex., 
and  operated  under  the  Texas  Marine  Department  sup- 
porting the  Confederate  Army.  In  March  1864, 
Sabhem  was  back  at  Sabine  Pass;  and,  in  April,  was 
said  to  be  commanded  by  a noted  blockade  runner  of 
Galveston,  John  Davisson;  was  reportedly  laden  with 
cotton  and  awaiting  a chance  to  slip  through  the  block- 
ade. However,  no  further  record  of  her  career  has  been 
found. 

Ill 

(SP-192 : t.  317;  1.  186'3";  dr.  8';  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  49; 
a.  1 6-pdr.,  2 3-pdrs.,  2 mg.) 

The  third  Sachem  (SP-192),  formerly  the  steel- 
hulled, steam  yacht  Celt,  was  built  by  Pusey  and  Jones, 
Wilmington,  Del.;  launched  on  12  April  1902;  spon- 
sored by  Miss  Elizabeth  Hunter  Pusey;  acquired  by 
the  Navy  from  M.  B.  Metcalf  of  New  York  on  3 July 
1917;  and  placed  in  service  on  19  August  1917.  She 
operated  as  a harbor  patrol  craft  in  the  3d  Naval 
District  until  she  was  returned  to  her  owner  on  10 
February  1919. 

Saco 

A river  rising  in  the  White  Mountains  in  central 
New  Hampshire  and  flowing  south  and  southeast 
across  Maine  to  the  Atlantic;  a town  in  York  County, 
Maine,  about  six  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Saco 
River.  The  first  Saco  was  named  for  the  river;  the 
second,  for  the  town. 

I 

(ScGbt. : t.  593;  1.  179'6";  b.  30'6";  dr.  11'6";  s.  9.5 

k.;  cpl.  127;  a.  1 100-pdr.,  1 30-pdr.  P.r.,  6 32-pdrs., 

1 24-pdr.  how.,  1 12-pdr.  r.,  1 32-pdr.  sb.) 

The  first  Saco  was  launched  on  28  August  1863  by 
the  Boston  Navy  Yard,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  commis- 
sioned there  on  11  July  1864,  Lt.  Comdr.  John  G. 
Walker  in  command. 

Throughout  the  autumn  and  into  the  winter  of  1864, 
the  new  gunboat  cruised  along  the  Atlantic  coast, 
ranging  from  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  to  Wilmington, 
N.C.,  in  search  of  Confederate  raiders  and  blockade 
runners.  However,  since  boiler  and  engine  trouble  ham- 
pered the  ship  during  much  of  this  service,  Saco  was 
decommissioned  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  on  27 
January  1865  for  repairs. 

The  Civil  War  ended  while  work  on  the  gunboat  was 
still  in  progress,  so  Saco  remained  in  ordinary  during 
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An  artist’s  representation  of  the  sloop  Sacramento  underway  on  steam  power.  The  high  fuel  consumption  of  early 
steam  engineering  plants,  at  a time  when  the  United  States  lacked  overseas  coaling  stations,  made  it  neces- 
sary to  retain  sails  for  cruising  into  the  late  nineteenth  century. 


the  demobilization  program  which  followed  the  end  of 
the  fighting.  She  was  recommissioned  on  10  June  1866 
and  operated  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  in  the  Carib- 
bean, and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  She  also  served  as  a 
training  ship  at  the  Naval  Academy  before  decommis- 
sioning at  Norfolk  on  17  December  1868. 

Recommissioned  on  22  July  1870,  Saco  departed 
Hampton  Roads  on  6 August  and  steamed  to  European 
waters.  She  cruised  in  the  Mediterranean  for  over  a 
year  before  getting  underway  from  Naples  on  14 
December  1871  and  heading  for  the  Suez  Canal  and  the 
Far  East. 

After  arriving  at  Shanghai  on  6 May  1872,  Saco 
remained  in  Asiatic  waters  until  returning  to  the 
United  States  in  1876.  She  was  decommissioned  at  the 
Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  on  13  July  1876  and  remained 
in  ordinary  there  until  she  was  sold  to  William  E. 
Mighell  on  20  November  1883. 

II 

( SP-2725 : t.  119;  1.  90';  b.  24'8";  dr.  8';  s.  8 k.) 

Steam  tug  Alexander  Brown  was  built  in  1912  for 
the  Aransas  Dock  and  Channel  Co.,  Aransas  Pass, 
Tex.,  by  A.C.  Brown  and  Son,  Tottenville,  N.Y.  She 
was  acquired  by  the  Navy  on  30  September  1918  and 
designated  SP-2725. 

Purchased  for  use  as  a yard  tug  at  the  Naval  Air 
Station,  Key  West,  she  operated  there  as  Alexander 


Brown  until  24  November  1920,  when  she  was  renamed 
Saco  and  redesignated  YT-31.  Saco  continued  yard  tug 
operations  until  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  22 
October  1926.  She  was  sold  to  N.  Block  and  Co.,  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  on  3 May  1927. 

Ill 

( YTB-796 : dp.  283;  1.  109';  b.  31'1";  dr.  14';  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  12;  cl.  Natick) 

The  third  Saco  (YTB-796)  was  laid  down  on  12 
January  1968  by  the  Marinette  Marine  Corp.,  Mari- 
nette, Wis. ; launched  on  3 July  1968;  placed  in  service 
on  14  September  1968;  and  assigned  to  the  Naval 
Station,  Guam.  She  serves  there  into  1974. 

Sacramento 

A county  and  river  in  California;  a city  in  Califor- 
nia and  a town  in  Illinois.  The  first  Sacramento  was 
named  for  the  river;  the  second  for  the  city  in  Califor- 
nia. The  third  Sacramento  (AOE-1)  is  named  for  both 
the  river  and  city. 

I 

(ScSlp. : dp.  2,100;  1.  229'6";  b.  38';  dr.  8'10";  dph. 
1 6 ' 7 " ; s.  12.5  k. ; cpl.  161;  a.  1 150-pdr.  r.,  2 11"  sb., 
1 30-pdr.  r.,  2 24-pdr.  how.,  2 12-pdr.  r.,  2 12-pdr. 
sb.;  cl.  Sacramento) 
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The  first  Sacramento  was  launched  on  28  April  1862 
at  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth,  N.H.; 
sponsored  by  a Mrs.  Tilton  of  Boston;  and  commis- 
sioned on  7 January  1863,  Comdr.  Andrew  E.  K.  Ben- 
ham  in  command. 

Sacramento’s  first  assignment  was  blockade  duty  off 
the  North  Carolina  coast  as  part  of  the  effort  to 
eliminate  Confederate  shipping  operations  at  Wilming- 
ton. During  her  cruising  off  the  Western  Bar  at  Wil- 
mington, 1 May  1863,  she  captured  the  British  block- 
ade runner  Wanderer.  Ordered  to  European  waters 
after  refitting,  Sacramento  departed  Boston  on  2 Feb- 
ruary 1864,  calling  at  the  Azores,  Capetown,  and  the 
Canary  Islands  before  arriving  at  Cherbourg,  France, 
on  5 July  1864.  Subsequently,  she  cruised  off  the  Brit- 
ish and  French  coasts  in  the  search  for  Confederate 
vessels  engaged  in  both  commerce  raiding  and  blockade 
running  operations.  Sacramento  assisted  in  blockading 
the  Confederate  gun  vessel  Rappahannock  detained  at 
Calais,  France,  in  early  1865,  and  during  March  joined 
Niagara  off  Ferrol,  Spain,  to  observe  the  movements  of 
the  formidable  Confederate  casemate  turret  ram  Stone- 
wall bound  for  Cuba  from  Bordeaux,  France.  Depart- 
ing Queenstown,  Ireland,  on  25  July  1865,  after  the 
conclusion  of  hostilities  in  home  waters,  Sacramento 
arrived  at  Boston  on  12  August.  Decommissioned  on  21 
August  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard,  she  remained  inac- 
tive into  1866. 

Recommissioned  on  17  September  1866,  Sacramento 
was  assigned  to  special  service  in  Chinese  and  Japa- 
nese waters.  Outward  bound  via  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  sloop  called  at  Madeira  before  arriving  at 
Monrovia,  Liberia.  Sacramento  embarked  President 
Warner  of  Liberia,  members  of  his  government,  and 
Maryland  Senator  John  Marshall  at  Monrovia  on  15 
January  for  passage  down  the  African  coast  to  Cape 
Palmas.  Subsequently,  Sacramento  proceeded  south- 
ward, calling  at  St.  George  del  Mina,  Dutch  Guiana; 
St.  Thomas;  St.  Paul  Loando;  Capetown;  and  Madras, 
India.  Soon  after  departing  Madras,  Sacramento 
grounded  on  19  June  1867  on  reefs  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Godavary  River,  in  the  state  of  Madras.  Although 
battered  into  a total  wreck,  all  hands  from  Sacramento 
were  saved  and  eventually  embarked  aboard  SS  Gen- 
eral Caulfield  which  arrived  in  New  York  on  19  No- 
vember 1867. 

II 

(Gunboat  No.  19:  dp.  1,425;  1.  226'2";  b.  40'10y2"; 

dr.  12'6M>";  s.  12  k. ; cpl.  171;  a.  3 4",  2 3-pdrs., 

2 1-pdrs. ; cl.  Sacramento) 

The  second  Sacramento,  a steel  gunboat,  was 
launched  on  21  February  1914  by  the  William  Cramp 
& Sons  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  sponsored 
by  Miss  Phebe  Briggs;  and  commissioned  on  26  April 
1914  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  Comdr.  Luke 
McNamee  in  command. 

Sacramerito’s  first  duty  was  in  Mexican  and  Carib- 
bean waters,  and  she  arrived  off  Vera  Cruz  on  14  May 
1914.  Sacramento  visited  Dominican,  Mexican,  Nicara- 
guan, and  Honduran  ports  repeatedly  into  1916,  pro- 
tecting United  States  interests  and  observing  uneasy 
local  political  conditions.  Arriving  at  New  Orleans  on 
17  March  1917,  Sacramento’s  crew  assisted  U.S.  Cus- 
toms authorities  in  taking  over  the  interned  German 
merchant  vessels  Breslau,  Andromeda,  Anna,  Louise, 
and  Teresa  after  the  U.S.  entered  World  War  I. 

Departing  New  Orleans  on  15  April,  Sacramento  pro- 
ceeded to  Newport,  R.I.,  to  commence  patrol  and  escort 
duty  off  the  New  England  coast.  She  rescued  the  crew 
of  the  burning  British  motor  ship  Sebastian  on  8 May 
and  vainly  attempted  to  tow  her  to  Newport,  receiving 
commendation  from  the  British  government  for  her 
efforts.  In  late  June,  she  took  part  in  refloating  the 
grounded  cruiser  Olympia. 

Assigned  to  European  waters,  Sacramento  departed 


New  York  on  22  July  1917  in  company  with  a British 
mercantile  convoy  bound  for  Gibraltar,  arriving  on  6 
August.  As  a unit  of  the  United  States  Patrol  Force 
based  at  Gibraltar,  she  performed  continuous  convoy 
escort  duty  to  the  British  Isles  with  additional  service 
along  the  North  African  and  Italian  coasts  into  1918. 
Following  the  Armistice,  Sacramento  was  ordered  back 
to  the  United  States.  She  departed  Gibraltar  on  11 
December  1918  for  New  Orleans.  After  completing 
repairs  there,  the  gunboat  steamed  to  New  York  prior 
to  her  next  duty  assignment  with  the  United  States 
Naval  Forces,  Northern  Russia.  Sacramento  arrived  at 
Murmansk  on  22  May  1919;  and,  through  July,  served 
as  a dispatch  ship,  distributed  food  and  clothing,  pro- 
vided medical  help,  and  assisted  in  the  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  from  areas  bordering  the  White  Sea. 
Subsequently  sailing  southward,  Sacramento  called  at 
Norwegian,  British,  and  French  ports  before  arriving 
at  Gibraltar  on  20  September  to  assist  in  demobilizing 
the  naval  forces  there.  She  returned  to  Hampton 
Roads,  Va.,  on  15  February  1920  to  join  the  Atlantic 
Patrol  Force  and  Special  Service  Squadron. 

Designated  PG— 19  on  17  July  1920,  Sacramento’s 
new  assignment  took  her  back  to  Caribbean  waters 
where  she  spent  considerable  time  cruising  off  troubled 
Honduras.  She  was  reassigned  to  the  Asiatic  Squadron 
in  1922,  and  departed  Charleston,  S.C.,  on  12  June  en 
route  for  the  Philippine  Islands.  Passing  through  the 
Mediterranean  and  transiting  the  Suez  Canal,  Sacra- 
mento called  at  Bombay,  Colombo,  and  Singapore  while 
progressing  eastward  to  Manila.  Her  Asiatic  Fleet 
service  was  spent  largely  in  Chinese  and  Japanese 
ports  but  included  a visit  to  Vladivostok,  Russia,  from 
11  September  to  24  November  1922.  She  remained  on 
station  until  21  December  1928  when  she  departed 
Cavite  for  Caribbean  duty.  She  sailed  first  to  Mare 
Island,  Calif.,  then  joined  the  Special  Service  Squadron 
and  cruised  the  Caribbean,  calling  at  Central  American 
and  West  Indies  ports,  into  1932.  She  departed  Balboa, 
C.Z.,  on  11  January  1932  bound  for  San  Diego  and  San 
Francisco,  preparatory  to  crossing  the  Pacific  for  duty 
with  the  Asiatic  Fleet.  She  arrived  at  Shanghai,  China, 
on  1 April  1932  and  remained  in  adjacent  waters 
throughout  the  gradually  worsening  crisis,  just  short 
of  war,  during  the  rest  of  the  30’s.  With  other  U.S. 
forces,  she  helped  to  protect  national  interests  during 
this  period.  Ordered  home  toward  the  end  of  the  dec- 
ade, the  veteran  gunboat  departed  Cavite  on  12  Janu- 
ary 1939  for  New  York,  via  the  Mediterranean. 

Sacramento  served  as  a training  ship  for  9th  Naval 
District  Reservists,  on  the  Great  Lakes,  from  20  No- 
vember 1939  into  1940.  Returning  to  the  Boston  Navy 
Yard  for  refitting,  she  subsequently  departed  the  Nor- 
folk Navy  Yard  en  route  to  her  next  assignment  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  Entering  Pearl  Harbor  on  15  Au- 
gust 1941,  she  formed  part  of  the  local  defense  of  the 
Navy  Yard  at  the  time  of  the  Japanese  attack  on  7 
December  1941.  Sacramento’s  battle  stations  were 
manned  by  0800  hours  on  that  day;  and,  two  minutes 
later,  her  gun  crews  opened  fire  on  Japanese  aircraft 
attacking  “battleship  row”  off  Ford  Island.  Her  batter- 
ies assisted  in  destroying  one  enemy  plane  which 
crossed  her  bow  200  yards  ahead  and  later  helped 
down  another  which  was  pressing  home  an  attack  on 
Nevada.  Her  boat  crews  participated  in  rescue  and 
salvage  operations  throughout  the  aftermath  of  the 
battle. 

Sacramento  patrolled  the  Hawaiian  Sea  Frontier  out 
of  Pearl  Harbor  until  27  September  1942  when  she 
commenced  service  as  a tender  for  Torpedo  Boat  Unit 
6,  Division  2,  of  MTBRon  1,  at  Palmyra  Island,  south 
of  Hawaii;  with  additional  duty  as  air-sea  rescue  ves- 
sel for  the  Naval  Air  Station.  She  departed  Palmyra 
on  25  November  1942  for  San  Diego  and  duty  with  the 
Western  Sea  Frontier  patrol  force.  There  she  trained 
gun  crews  from  December  of  that  year  to  March  1945. 
Based  at  San  Francisco  thereafter,  Sacramento  oper- 
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Sacramento  (AOE-1),  the  first  of  a new  class  of  underway-replenishment  ships  designed  to  provide  fuel,  am- 
munition, freight,  and  provisions  to  the  fleet  at  sea.  Bigger  than  most  battleships  of  World  War  II,  and  com- 
parable in  size  to  many  aircraft  carriers  of  that  period,  her  high  speed  makes  it  possible  for  Sacramento  to 
operate  as  an  integral  part  of  a fast  carrier  task  force.  In  one  seven-month  deployment  to  Vietnam,  she 
provided  rapid,  versatile  support  to  naval  forces  in  that  theater;  cargo  and  passengers  were  transferred  in 
alongside  replenishments  and  by  heavy-lift  cargo  helicopter  on  583  different  occasions. 


ated  on  weather  patrol  and  plane  guard  station  for  the 
remainder  of  World  War  II. 

Sacramento  was  decommissioned  on  6 February  1946 
at  Suisun  Bay,  Calif.,  and  simultaneously  transferred 
to  the  War  Shipping  Administration  for  disposal.  She 
was  sold  on  23  August  1947  for  mercantile  service, 
initially  operating  under  Italian  registry  as  Fermina. 

Sacramento  was  awarded  one  battle  star  for  World 
War  II  service. 

Ill 

(AOE-1:  dp.  53,600  (f.) ; 1.  792'9";  b.  107';  dr.  39'5"; 
s.  25  k.;  cpl.  509;  a.  8 3";  cl.  Sacramento) 

The  third  Sacramento  (AOE-1),  the  first  of  the 
Navy’s  fast  combat  support  ships,  was  laid  down  on  30 
June  1961  at  the  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard,  Brem- 
erton, Wash.;  launched  on  14  September  1963;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Edmund  G.  Brown;  and  commissioned 
on  14  March  1964,  Capt.  Mark  M.  Gantar  in  command. 

Sacramento’s  turbines  are  two  of  the  four  originally 
built  for  Kentucky  (BB-66),  which  was  never  com- 
pleted. Her  cargo  capacity  is  more  than  175,000  barrels 
or  nearly  eight  million  gallons  of  Navy  Standard  fuel 
oil,  JP-5  aviation  fuel,  and  aviation  gasoline.  Pumping 
capacity,  to  port  and  starboard  simultaneously,  exceeds 
1.5  million  gallons  per  hour.  She  can  also  carry  1,600 
tons  of  ammunition,  including  missiles;  250  tons  of 
refrigerated  provisions,  an  equal  amount  of  dry  provi- 
sions and  stores,  and  a sizeable  load  of  miscellaneous 
freight  and  mail.  Helicopter  facilities  include  a loading 
area  aft  with  hangar  space  for  three  UH-46  helicop- 
ters. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  was  designated  her  home  port.  On  7 
April  1964,  Sacramento  steamed  out  of  the  Puget 
Sound  Naval  Shipyard  to  begin  her  maiden  voyage, 
three  days  of  builder’s  and  familiarization  trials.  On 
Friday,  12  June,  Sacramento  and  Mars  (AFS-1)  ren- 
dezvoused about  35  miles  off  Point  Loma,  Calif.,  to  test 
their  new  systems  of  replenishing. 

Underway  training  with  the  Fleet  Training  Group, 
San  Diego,  commenced  on  15  June.  Following  a call  at 
Sai  Francisco,  the  ship  returned  to  Bremerton  for 


replenishment-at-sea  trials,  followed  by  post-shake- 
down availability  from  27  August  through  9 October. 
The  ship  departed  Long  Beach  on  28  November  for  her 
first  WestPac  deployment. 

On  9 December,  two  days  out  of  Pearl  Harbor, 
Sacramento  refueled  Ticonderoga  (CVA-14),  Kear- 
sarge  (CVA-33),  and  five  destroyers.  She  then  contin- 
ued on  to  Sasebo,  Japan.  Through  this  175-day  deploy- 
ment, Sacramento  provided  in-port  services;  and,  for 
four  months,  replenished  ships  in  the  South  China  Sea. 
She  serviced  294  ships,  transferred  35  million  gallons 
of  fuel,  1,191  short  tons  of  provisions,  and  670  tons  of 
ammunition.  During  this  period,  she  steamed  over  39, 
000  miles  and  called  at  Sasebo,  Yokosuka,  Hong  Kong, 
and  Pearl  Harbor. 

At  the  end  of  this  “maiden  deployment,”  Sacramento 
returned  to  Long  Beach  and  then  continued  on  to 
Bremerton  for  yard  availability,  which  ended  on  16 
August.  Refresher  training  and  the  usual  preparations 
for  sea  preceded  her  second  departure  for  WestPac  on 
14  October. 

Arriving  at  Subic  Bay  on  the  28th,  she  became  an 
integral  part  of  Task  Force  73,  the  7th  Fleet  replen- 
ishment and  mobile  logistics  support  force.  She  then 
steamed  to  Yankee  Station  off  Vietnam’s  coast  to  begin 
duties  on  the  replenishment  line. 

A typical  cycle  in  Vietnamese  waters  consisted  of 
two  and  one-half  weeks  on  Yankee  Station,  a quick  run 
back  to  Subic  Bay  for  five  or  six  days  of  in-port 
loading,  then  a return  to  station.  This  nine-month 
deployment  ended  with  Sacramento’s  arrival  at  Seattle 
on  17  July  1966. 

Sacramento  stood  out  from  Long  Beach  on  25  No- 
vember to  commence  a third  WestPac  deployment  and 
resumed  her  Yankee  Station  cycle  for  months  of  vital 
service  before  returning  home.  A fourth  WestPac  de- 
ployment commenced  on  6 January  1968.  After  replen- 
ishing the  351st  ship  of  that  deployment  on  15  June, 
she  steamed  for  the  west  coast.  From  San  Francisco, 
she  proceeded  to  Bremerton  for  her  first  regular  yard 
overhaul  since  commissioning. 

From  December  1968  to  February  1969,  Sacramento 
underwent  the  normal  inspections,  trials,  and  prepara- 
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tions  for  deployment.  She  again  steamed  west  on  11 
February,  arrived  at  Subic  Bay  on  the  28th,  and  five 
days  later  headed  for  Yankee  Station.  This  deployment 
saw  Sacramento  complete  471  replenishments  while 
steaming  over  51,000  miles.  Upon  returning  home  at 
the  end  of  September  1969,  the  ship  spent  three 
months  in  the  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard  and  then 
commenced  preparations  for  her  next  WestPac  deploy- 
ment. 

Sacramento  departed  on  her  sixth  WestPac  deploy- 
ment on  23  February  1970,  after  loading  ammunition 
at  Bangor  and  fuel  at  Manchester.  She  arrived  in 
Subic  Bay,  P.I.,  on  15  March  and,  six  days  later, 
headed  for  Yankee  Station.  She  continued  making  trips 
between  Subic  Bay  and  Yankee  Station  through  Au- 
gust, taking  time  out  to  visit  Yokosuka  in  June,  and 
Hong  Kong  in  July.  On  5 September,  she  departed 
Subic  Bay  for  San  Diego,  arriving  on  the  18th.  Five 
days  later,  she  moved  to  Puget  Sound  for  ammunition 
offload,  a standdown  period,  and  restricted  availability. 
The  end  of  1970  saw  her  still  at  Puget  Sound. 

On  8 January  1971,  she  sailed  south  to  Long  Beach, 
Seal  Beach,  San  Diego,  and  San  Francisco.  In  Febru- 
ary, she  returned  to  Washington  to  load  stores  for  her 
seventh  WestPac  deployment.  She  departed  Bangor  on 
1 March  and  entered  Subic  Bay  on  the  20th.  Four  days 
later,  Sacramento  exited  Subic  Bay  on  her  first  line 
swing  of  this  tour.  She  sailed  back  and  forth  between 
Subic  Bay  and  Yankee  Station  until  5 August,  when 
she  got  underway  for  Sasebo,  Japan,  on  the  first  leg  of 
her  voyage  back  to  the  United  States.  After  stops  at 
Long  Beach,  Seal  Beach,  San  Diego,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, Sacramento  entered  her  new  home  port,  Bremer- 
ton, Wash.,  on  2 September.  She  finished  out  1971  on 
the  west  coast,  commencing  overhaul  at  Puget  Sound 
Naval  Shipyard  on  1 December. 

Sacramento  remained  in  Bremerton  through  early 
June  1972,  when  she  began  post-overhaul  operations  off 
the  west  coast.  This  employment  continued  until  11 
August,  at  which  time  she  departed  from  Bangor,  en 
route  to  Subic  Bay.  She  replenished  units  of  the  7th 
Fleet,  off  the  coast  of  Vietnam,  for  the  next  six  and 
one-half  months,  finally  departing  from  Subic  Bay  on 
23  March  1973.  After  visiting  Yokosuka,  Japan,  she 
continued  on  to  the  United  States,  arriving  at  Bremer- 
ton, Wash.,  on  16  April.  For  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
Sacramento  was  active  along  the  west  coast. 

The  beginning  of  1974  brought  with  it  preparations 
for  another  overseas  deployment.  Sacramento  departed 
Seal  Beach,  Calif.,  in  February,  and  headed  for  the 
Far  East  once  again.  As  of  June  1974,  she  was  cruis- 
ing the  waters  of  the  western  Pacific  in  support  of  the 
7th  Fleet. 

Sacramento  earned  15  battle  stars  for  service  in  the 
Vietnam  War. 


Sadie  Ross 

(SP-736 : t.  49;  lbp.  60'6";  b.  18'7";  dr.  7'7";  s.  9.5  k.; 
cpl.  10;  a.  2 1-pdrs.,  1 mg.) 

Sadie  Ross  (SP-736),  a tug  built  in  1904  by  the 
Atlantic  Works,  East  Boston,  Mass.,  for  the  Rosstown 
Boat  Co.,  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  on  17  May  1917 
and  placed  in  service  on  7 June  1917,  Boatswain  J.  E. 
Green,  USNRF,  in  charge. 

After  serving  as  a harbor  patrol  craft  in  the  1st 
Naval  District  through  the  war  years,  Sadie  Ross  was 
sold  on  6 August  1920. 

Saetia 

(Str:  dp.  6,375;  1.  322';  b.  48'3";  dr.  19';  s.  11  k.; 
cpl.  81;  a.  1 5",  1 6-pdr.) 

Saetia  (No.  2317),  originally  under  construction  by 
Harlan  and  Hollingsworth,  Wilmington,  Del.,  as  the 


steel-hulled  steam  cargo  ship  Colorado  for  the  Mallory 
Line,  was  taken  over  by  the  U.S.  Shipping  Board  at 
her  construction  site  and  commissioned  as  a Naval 
Overseas  Transportation  Service  vessel  on  1 March 
1918  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Lt.  Comdr.  W.  A.  Hogan  in 
command. 

Two  weeks  later,  Saetia  sailed  for  New  York  City, 
where  she  joined  a convoy  that  departed  for  France  on 
16  March.  After  the  convoy  arrived  at  Brest  on  the 
31st,  Saetia  steamed  on  to  Rochefort,  unloaded  her 
cargo,  and  then  joined  a convoy  for  Philadelphia.  Ar- 
riving at  Philadelphia  on  3 May,  the  ship  underwent 
minor  repairs  and  then  moved  up  the  coast  to  join  her 
second  European-bound  convoy. 

This  convoy  got  underway  on  17  May  and  arrived  at 
Quiberon  on  1 June.  Saetia  was  back  in  Philadelphia 
on  2 July;  and,  after  repairs  and  loading  operations  at 
Cramp  Shipbuilding  Co.,  she  steamed  to  New  York  on 
the  15th.  Picking  up  a convoy  on  24  July,  she  delivered 
her  goods  at  Gironde  on  11  August  and  sailed  for 
Philadelphia  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Saetia  again  joined  a European-bound  convoy  out  of 
New  York  on  22  September,  this  time  sailing  for  Brest. 
Arriving  there  on  7 October,  she  went  on  to  Bordeaux, 
discharged  her  cargo,  and  then  sailed  for  Philadelphia 
on  the  24th.  At  0830  on  9 November,  she  struck  a mine 
and  sank  ten  miles  SSE  of  Fenwick  Island  Lightship 
off  the  Atlantic  coast.  All  hands  survived,  although  13 
men  were  injured. 


Safeguard 

Any  person  or  thing  that  protects  or  guards  against 
loss  or  injury. 

( ARS-25 : dp.  1,630  (f.) ; 1.  213'6";  b.  39';  dr.  14'8"; 
s.  15  k. ; cpl.  120;  a.  4 40mm.;  cl.  Diver) 

Safeguard  (ARS-25)  was  laid  down  on  5 June  1943 
by  the  Basalt  Rock  Co.,  Napa,  Calif.;  launched  on  20 
November  1943;  and  commissioned  on  30  September 
1944  at  the  Southern  Pacific  Docks,  Vallejo,  Calif.,  Lt. 
J.  F.  Simmons  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  out  of  San  Diego,  Safeguard 
called  at  San  Pedro  and  San  Francisco  before  com- 
mencing the  first  of  many  deep  water  towing  operations 
on  23  December.  With  YC-1165  and  YC-1166  in  tow, 
she  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  3 January  1945.  Es- 
corted by  PC-1254,  and  SC-1033,  she  departed  Pearl 
for  Eniwetok  on  the  15th,  this  time  with  ARD-25  in 
tow.  Until  1 March,  she  operated  in  the  area  of  Tana- 
pag  Harbor. 

Safeguard  later  moved  on  to  the  Ryukyus.  At 
Okinawa,  she  conducted  at-random  salvage  operations 
in  the  wake  of  war  and  typhoons.  Although  towing 
operations  in  Buckner  Bay  took  up  much  of  her  time 
in  the  months  immediately  following  the  end  of  the 
war,  she  also  continued  salvage  work.  On  20  Novem- 
ber, after  continued  attempts,  she  refloated  ARD-21,  a 
typhoon  victim,  at  Nago  Wan,  Okinawa. 

Departing  the  Ryukyus  on  28  March  1946  for 
Shanghai,  China,  Safeguard  extended  her  salvage  and 
towing  capabilities  to  Taku,  China,  on  13  April  and 
then  to  Pusan,  Korea,  and  the  Amami-O-Shima  Is- 
lands. Following  several  months  of  operations  in 
Chinese  and  Japanese  waters,  she  towed  YR-68  from 
Hong  Kong  to  Samar,  Philippine  Islands,  in  mid-June. 
There  she  added  section  G of  AFDM-5  to  her  tow  and 
continued  on  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  29  July  in  company 
with  three  YTBs.  The  21st  of  August  found  her  en 
route  to  San  Francisco  for  a three-month  overhaul  at 
Mare  Island. 

After  service  in  the  Aleutians  in  the  spring  of  1947, 
Safeguard  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  1 July.  She  then 
went  on  to  Kwajalein  Atoll,  the  Marshalls,  for  salvage 
operations  after  the  nuclear  tests  held  there.  The  mis- 
sion involved  considerable  diving  and  the  inspection  of 
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the  underwater  surfaces  of  many  grounded  vessels. 
Safeguard  departed  Kwajalein  on  12  November  and 
headed  via  Pearl  Harbor  for  San  Diego.  She  decommis- 
sioned on  12  December  1947  and  entered  the  San  Diego 
Group  of  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet. 

After  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Korea,  Safeguard  was 
ordered  activated.  Recommissioned  on  13  February 
1952,  she  proceeded  to  Pearl  Harbor  for  a post-com- 
missioning overhaul  that  took  her  into  mid-August. 
She  arrived  at  Sasebo,  Japan,  on  3 September  1952 
and  again  commenced  salvage  and  towing  operations  in 
Japanese  and  Korean  waters.  She  delivered  urgently 
needed  cargo  to  Consolation  (AH-15)  at  Inchon  on  28 
December;  and,  on  6 January  1953,  she  stood  by  Mis- 
souri (BB-63)  during  shore  bombardment. 

Between  May  and  December,  Safeguard  underwent 
overhaul  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Following  the  end  of  Ko- 
rean hostilities,  she  continued  to  engage  in  fleet  sal- 
vage operations  and  regular  WestPac  deployments.  In 
the  summer  of  1955  and  1956,  she  operated  out  of 
Seattle,  Wash.,  provisioning  DEW-line  outposts. 

Safeguard  relieved  Current  (ARS-22)  on  station  in 
the  South  China  Sea  off  the  coast  of  South  Vietnam  on 
25  August  1964.  Interruptions  during  this  duty  took 
her  to  Subic  Bay  and  Hong  Kong.  Arriving  at  Pearl 
Harbor  on  27  October,  she  conducted  local  operations 
through  the  following  summer.  She  was  again  en  route 
to  WestPac  on  17  August  1965  for  operations  that  took 
her  to  Japanese,  Korean,  and  Vietnamese  waters. 

Arriving  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  9 March  1966,  Safe- 
guard commenced  upkeep  and  mid-Pacific  operations. 
For  example,  during  September  and  October  1966,  she 
salvaged  a 10,000-ton  commercial  barge  which  had 
grounded  at  Wake  Island  during  a storm.  She  then 
towed  the  barge  2,000  miles  to  Honolulu.  Into  1974, 
Safeguard  has  continued  to  provide  Fleet  support  serv- 
ices from  her  home  port  of  Pearl  Harbor  and  through 
her  regular  WestPac  deployments. 

Safeguard  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service,  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation  and  five  battle 
stars  for  Korean  service,  and  nine  battle  stars  for 
Vietnam  service. 


Saffron 

A species  of  crocus  used  as  a source  of  orange  dye. 

(ScTug:  t.  73;  dr.  8';  s.  14  k.;  cpl.  16;  a.  1 gun) 

John  T.  Jenkins,  a wooden-hulled  screw  tug  built  in 
1863  at  New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  was  purchased  by  the 
Navy  on  8 December  1864  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.J.; 
renamed  Saffron;  and  commissioned  within  the  follow- 
ing week,  Act.  Vol.  Lt.  Henry  M.  Pishon  in  command. 

The  tug  was  assigned  to  the  North  Atlantic  Blockad- 
ing Squadron  and  was  serving  at  Hampton  Roads  by 
15  December  1864.  Saffron  operated  there  and  up  the 
James  River  supporting  Army  forces  during  the  final 
months  of  General  Grant’s  Richmond  campaign. 

On  3 April  1865,  soon  after  Union  forces  learned 
that  General  Lee  had  evacuated  Richmond,  Saffron 
joined  a group  of  other  Union  ships  in  clearing  ob- 
structions and  torpedoes  from  the  channel  leading  to 
the  fallen  city.  Their  rapid  and  efficient  work  enabled 
President  Lincoln  to  proceed  safely  up  stream  the  next 
day  to  the  newly-captured  Confederate  capital.  There, 
throngs  of  rejoicing  former  slaves  greeted  the  Presi- 
dent as  he  walked  to  the  Confederate  executive  man- 
sion. 

After  clearing  the  river  to  Richmond,  Saffron  helped 
to  tow  a captured  Confederate  ram,  Texas,  down 
stream.  The  tug  then  continued  to  operate  in  the 
James,  clearing  torpedoes  and  obstructions  from  that 
important  waterway,  until  late  in  May. 

Her  squadron’s  report  of  1 June  tells  that  Saffron 
either  had  recently  sailed  or  was  about  to  sail  north. 


No  record  of  her  decommissioning  has  been  found,  but 
it  is  certain  that  the  ship  was  sold  at  New  York  City 
to  a D.  Townsend  on  25  October  1865.  The  tug  was 
redocumented  as  Clifton  on  17  February  1866  and 
remained  in  merchant  service  until  she  was  lost  under 
unknown  circumstances  in  1885. 


Sagacity 

Keen  perception ; intelligence. 


The  name  Sagacity  was  assigned  to  AM-293  sched- 
uled to  be  built  by  the  General  Engineering  and  Dry 
Dock  Co.,  Alameda,  Calif.  However,  her  contract  was 
cancelled  on  6 June  1944. 

I 

(AM-469:  dp.  620;  1.  172';  b.  36';  dr.  10';  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  70;  a.  1 40mm.;  cl.  Aggressive) 

Sagacity  (AM-469)  was  laid  down  on  6 October  1952 
by  the  Luders  Marine  Construction  Co.,  Stamford, 
Conn.;  launched  on  20  February  1954;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Loretta  B.  McCue;  and  commissioned  on  20  Janu- 
ary 1955,  Lt.  H.  M.  Berry  in  command. 

Redesignated  MSO-469  on  7 February,  Sagacity 
completed  shakedown  training  in  May,  then  took  up 
local  operations  out  of  her  home  port,  Charleston,  S.C. 
Assigned  to  Mine  Division  (MinDiv)  84,  she  conducted 
her  first  eastern  Atlantic-Mediterranean  deployment  in 
the  fall  of  1956.  The  four-month  deployment  was 
followed  by  a return  to  minesweeping  exercises  in  the 
Caribbean  and  off  the  Carolina  and  Florida  coasts. 

Biennially  deployed  to  the  Mediterranean  for  duty 
with  the  6th  Fleet  from  that  time  until  1967,  she  was 
employed  on  projects  for  the  Naval  Mine  Warfare 
School  at  Charleston,  the  Mine  Defense  Laboratory  at 
Panama  City,  and  the  Naval  Ordnance  Test  Facility  at 
Fort  Lauderdale  during  her  2d  Fleet  duty. 
Occasionally  assigned  to  planeguard  duty  for  helicop- 
ters from  amphibious  assault  ships,  target  towing,  and 
to  patrol  duties,  she  was  also  a unit  of  the  Project 
Mercury  recovery  force  in  January  1962. 

In  January  1968,  Sagacity  steamed  east  for  her  last 
tour  with  the  6th  Fleet,  spending  most  of  her  time  in 
the  western  Mediterranean.  She  returned  to  Charleston 
in  June;  and,  until  March  1970,  operated  off  the  east 
coast.  In  March  1970,  she  grounded  at  the  entrance  to 
Charleston  harbor,  causing  extensive  damage  to  her 
rudders,  shafts,  screws,  keel,  and  hull. 

Five  months  later,  as  the  Navy  continued  its  force 
level  reduction,  Sagacity  was  ordered  inactivated.  She 
was  decommissioned  and  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on 
1 October  1970. 


Sagadahoc 

(Str.:  dp.  13,600  (n.) ; 1.  435';  b.  54';  dr.  26'6";  s. 

11  k.;  cpl.  70;  a.  2 3") 

Sagadahoc  (No.  3311),  a cargo  ship  built  for  the 
USSB  in  1918  by  the  Texas  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Bath, 
Maine,  was  taken  over  by  the  Navy  on  completion  and 
was  commissioned  in  the  Naval  Overseas  Transporta- 
tion Service  on  9 July  1918. 

Operated  on  the  War  Department  account,  Sagada- 
hoc carried  munitions,  supplies,  and  vehicles  for  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force  during  the  last  months 
of  World  War  I.  After  the  Armistice,  she  continued  to 
carry  Army  cargo  between  New  York  and  France  and 
completed  her  last  run,  at  New  York,  on  31  July  1919. 
She  was  decommissioned  and  returned  to  the  Shipping 
Board  on  18  August  1919. 
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Sagadahoc  County 

A county  in  the  state  of  Maine. 

(LST-1091:  dp.  1,625;  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  13';  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  119,  trp.  147;  a.  8 40mm.;  cl.  LST-511) 

LST-1091  was  laid  down  on  3 January  1945  by  the 
American  Bridge  Co.,  Ambridge,  Pa. ; launched  on  3 
March  1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  R.  W.  Robinson;  and 
commissioned  at  New  Orleans  on  6 April  1945,  Lt. 
Milton  S.  Johnston,  Jr.,  USNR,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  in  St.  Andrews  Bay,  Fla., 
LST-1091  loaded  munitions  at  Mobile;  and,  on  11  May, 
got  underway  for  the  Pacific.  Early  in  July,  she  em- 
barked Army  troops  at  Saipan,  then  continued  on  to 
Okinawa,  arriving  in  Buckner  Bay  on  the  28th.  There, 
she  disembarked  her  passengers  and,  through  the  end 
of  the  war,  distributed  ammunition  primarily  to  small 
craft.  Departing  from  the  Ryukyus  on  29  August,  she 
steamed  south  to  the  Philippines,  offloaded  her  remain- 
ing cargo;  and,  in  mid-October,  headed  north  to  Japan 
and  two  and  one-half  months  of  occupation  duty  in  the 
Sasebo  area. 

With  the  new  year,  1946,  LST-1091  got  underway  to 
return  to  the  United  States,  arriving  at  San  Diego  on 
29  January.  In  February,  she  sailed  north  to  join  the 
Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  at  Bremerton.  Inactivation  over- 
haul followed;  and,  on  5 July  1946,  she  was  decommis- 
sioned and  berthed  with  the  Columbia  River  Group  of 
the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet.  Named  Sagadahoc  County  on 
1 July  1955,  she  remained  in  reserve  until  transferred 
to  the  Republic  of  China  in  October  1958  and  renamed 
Chung  Chih.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list 
on  6 February  1959. 

Sagaland 


After  being  acquired  by  the  Navy  on  4 August  1918, 
Sagaland  was  renamed  Mount  Shasta  ( q.v .). 


Sagamore 

An  Indian  term  for  a lesser  chief  or  tribal  chief 
among  certain  North  American  Indians. 

I 

(StGbt. : t.  507;  1.  158';  b.  28';  dph.  12';  s.  6 k.;  cpl.  78; 
a.  1 20-pdr.,  2 24-pdrs.,  1 light  12-pdr.) 

The  first  Sagamore,  a wooden,  screw,  steam  gunboat 
built  by  the  A.  & G.  T.  Sampson  and  Atlantic  Works, 
Boston,  Mass.,  was  launched  on  1 September  1861  and 
commissioned  on  7 December  1861  at  the  Boston  Navy 
Yard. 

On  26  November  1861,  Sagamore  received  orders  to 
report  to  Flag  Officer  William  W.  McKean  for  duty  as 
part  of  the  East  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron  which 
patrolled  the  waters  off  the  coasts  of  Florida,  Ala- 
bama, and  Mississippi. 

Sagamore’s  first  encounter  with  the  enemy  came  at 
Apalachicola,  Fla.  On  3 April  1862,  armed  boat  crews 
from  Sagamore  and  Mercedita  captured  the  city  with- 
out resistance. 

On  11  September  1862,  a landing  party  from  Saga- 
more destroyed  the  salt  works,  which  could  produce 
200  bushels  a day,  at  St.  Andrews  Bay,  Fla. 

Sagamore  next  captured  the  blockade-running  Eng- 
lish schooner  By  George  off  Indian  River,  Fla.,  on  1 
December  1862,  with  a cargo  of  coffee  and  sugar. 

In  the  month  of  January  1863,  Sagamore  captured 
Avenger,  Julia,  and  destroyed  the  sloop  Elizabeth. 
Next  she  captured  the  sloop  Enterprise  on  8 March 
1863,  and  the  sloop  New  York  on  26  April  1863. 

On  28  July  1863,  boats  from  Sagamore  and  Para 


attacked  New  Smyrna,  Fla.  After  shelling  the  town, 
Union  forces  captured  two  schooners;  caused  the  Con- 
federate forces  to  destroy  several  other  vessels,  some 
of  which  were  loaded  with  cotton  and  ready  to  sail; 
and  burned  large  quantitites  of  cotton  on  shore. 

Following  the  attack  at  New  Smyrna,  Sagamore 
returned  to  her  coastal  duties.  On  8 August  1863, 
Sagamore  captured  the  sloops  Clara  Louise,  Southern 
Rights,  Shot,  and  Ann. 

On  21  April  1864,  boat  expeditions  from  Sagamore 
took  100  bales  of  cotton  and  destroyed  300  additional 
bales  near  Clay  Landing  on  the  Suwannee  River,  Fla. 

Sagamore’s  final  action  in  the  Civil  War  took  place 
on  7 June  1864.  Suspecting  that  Confederate  forces 
were  using  cotton  to  erect  breastworks  on  the  banks  of 
the  Suwannee  River,  a boat  expedition  composed  of 
men  from  Sagamore  and  Clyde  proceeded  up  the  river 
and  captured  over  100  bales  of  cotton  in  the  vicinity  of 
Clay  Landing. 

Sagamore  was  decommissioned  on  1 December  1864 
at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  was  sold  at  New  York,  N.Y., 
on  13  June  1865. 

II 

( AT-20 : dp.  1,000;  1.  156'8";  b.  30';  dr.  16';  s.  13  k.; 
cpl.  44;  a.  2 3",  1 mg.;  cl.  Bagaduce) 

The  second  Sagamore  was  ordered  on  24  May  1917 
from  Buffalo  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  as  a steel, 
oceangoing  tug  under  War  Shipping  Board  account  for 
the  United  States  Navy;  named  Comanche  on  28  July 
1917;  renamed  Sagamore  on  30  October  1917;  trans- 
ferred to  the  Navy  on  5 December  1917  at  Buffalo  in 
uncompleted  condition;  taken  to  the  Boston  Navy  Yard 
and  commissioned  on  18  June  1918,  Lt.  (jg.)  Claus  K. 
R.  Clausen  in  command. 

Sagamore  was  completed  on  16  July  1918  and  as- 
signed to  the  Naval  Overseas  Transportation  Service 
(NOTS).  She  then  operated  on  the  United  States  east 
coast  into  1919,  towing  barges  from  Norfolk  to  New 
York,  Boston,  and  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  She  was  detached 
from  NOTS  on  27  January  1919  and  assigned  to  the 
Train,  Atlantic  Fleet.  Sagamore  deployed  southward  to 
Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  during  February  1919  and 
again  during  March  of  the  same  year. 

Sagamore  remained  in  active  service  between  the 
two  world  wars,  operating  all  along  the  eastern  sea- 
board. Her  principal  oceangoing  duty  was  the  towing 
of  inactive  vessels  and  small  craft  between  various 
Navy  Yards  and  naval  operating  bases.  Sagamore 
towed  submarines,  “Eagle”  boats,  yard  craft,  and,  dur- 
ing October  1927,  the  armored  cruiser,  Pueblo  (ACR- 
7).  She  took  part  in  rescue  and  salvage  operations  on 
the  submarine,  Squalus  (SS-192),  during  1939. 

During  World  War  II,  Sagamore  continued  to  per- 
form essential  towing  duty  from  her  home  yard,  New 
York,  to  Norfolk,  Philadelphia,  New  London,  and  bases 
as  far  north  as  Argentia,  Newfoundland.  Sagamore 
was  reclassified  ATO-20  in  view  of  her  advancing  age 
but  remained  in  constant  employment  until  decommis- 
sioned on  31  August  1946  at  New  York  Navy  Yard. 
Struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  28  January  1947,  Saga- 
more was  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Administration 
on  24  December  1947. 

III 

(ATA-208 : dp.  860  (f.) ; 1.  143';  b.  33'10";  dr.  15'; 

s.  13  k. ; cpl.  45;  a.  1 3",  2 20mm.;  cl.  ATA-17U) 

The  third  Sagamore,  originally  designated  ATR-135, 
was  laid  down  as  ATA-208  on  27  November  1944  by 
the  Gulfport  Boiler  and  Welding  Works,  Port  Arthur, 
Tex.;  launched  on  17  January  1945;  and  commissioned 
on  19  March  1945,  Lt.  S.  D.  Northrop  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  the  Texas  coast,  ATA-208 
departed  Galveston  on  18  April  for  Hawaii  and  general 
towing  duty  in  the  Pacific.  Arriving  at  Pearl  Harbor 
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Sagamore  (ATA-208)  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  1969. 


on  2 June,  she  operated  as  a unit  of  Service  Squadron 
(ServRon)  2 for  the  remainder  of  the  year  on  towing 
assignments  that  took  her  east  to  California  and  west 
to  Okinawa.  With  the  new  year,  1946,  ATA-208  was 
reassigned  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  On  2 February,  she 
arrived  at  Norfolk  and  reported  to  the  Commandant  of 
the  5th  Naval  District  for  operational  and  administra- 
tive control.  Named  Sagamore  on  16  July  1948,  she 
continued  general  towing  duty,  ranging  the  Atlantic, 
the  Caribbean,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Primarily  engaged  in  coastal  operations,  Sagamore 
towed  Cod  (SS-224)  from  New  London  to  Cleveland, 
via  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  in  1959;  assisted  in  the 
consolidation  of  the  reserve  fleets  in  1960;  and  towed 
APL-U1  from  Mayport,  Fla.,  to  Holy  Loch,  Scotland, 
in  1961.  In  May  1964,  she  participated  in  mine  recov- 
ery operations  off  the  Carolinas;  then,  during  the  sum- 
mer, supported  Operation  “SeaLab  I”  which  proved 
that  man  could  survive  under  the  sea  for  extended 
periods.  From  18  June  to  13  August,  she  towed 
YFBN-12,  the  “mother  ship”  of  the  project  in  the 
Bermuda  area. 

Often  called  upon  for  target  towing  and  torpedo 
recovery  operations  in  addition  to  her  primary  mission 
of  towing  at  sea  and  her  secondary  mission  of  emer- 
gency rescue  and  salvage,  Sagamore  continued  to  serve 
the  Atlantic  Fleet  until  February  1972.  She  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Dominican  Republic,  under  lease,  on  1 
February  and  commissioned  in  the  Dominican  Navy  on 
the  16th  as  Caonabo. 


Sagawamick 

A Chippewa  village  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Mille  Lacs 
in  Minnesota. 

( YTB-522 : dp.  237;  1.  100';  b.  25';  dr.  11'6";  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  8;  cl.  Hisada) 

Sagawamick  (YTB-522)  was  laid  down  on  22  March 
1945  by  the  Gibbs  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.; 
launched  on  21  June  1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Sherman 
R.  Mears;  and  placed  in  service  on  22  July  1945. 

From  1945  until  the  fall  of  1953,  Sagawamick  served 


as  a tug  in  the  vicinity  of  Charleston,  S.C.  In  December 
1953,  she  rounded  the  Florida  peninsula;  and,  on  the 
23d,  began  operations  at  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Pensa- 
cola, Fla.  She  was  redesignated  YTM  in  February 
1962;  and,  into  1974,  she  provides  towing  and  fire 
fighting  services  along  the  Florida  and  Alabama  coasts 
and  furnishes  logistic  support  to  carriers  assigned 
training  duties  out  of  Pensacola. 


Sage 

Wise,  prudent. 

(AM-111:  dp.  890;  1.  221'2";  b.  32';  dr.  11';  s.  18  k.; 
cpl.  105;  a.  1 3",  2 40mm.,  5 dcp. ; cl.  Auk) 

Sage  (AM-111)  was  laid  down  on  29  July  1942  by 
the  Winslow  Marine  Railway  and  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Winslow,  Wash.;  launched  on  21  November  1942; 
sponsored  by  Miss  Shirley  Woodman;  and  commis- 
sioned on  23  August  1943,  Lt.  Franklyn  K.  Zinn, 
USNR,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  the  California  coast,  Sage 
moved  west  to  Pearl  Harbor.  Arriving  on  20  October, 
she  departed  again  on  the  28th;  proceeded  to  Midway, 
whence  she  provided  escort  services  to  the  Ellice  and 
Phoenix  Islands;  then  returned  to  Hawaii.  Through 
December  1943  and  into  January  1944,  she  conducted 
minesweeping  exercises  and  experiments  and  was  al- 
tered to  carry  a small  support  landing  craft.  On  22 
January,  she  embarked  a hydrographic  party;  and,  on 
the  23d,  she  sortied  with  Task  Force  51,  the  Marshall 
Islands  assault  force. 

On  the  31st,  Sage  commenced  minesweeping  and 
hydrographic  survey  operations  at  Majuro;  and,  four 
days  later,  shifted  to  Kwajalein.  For  the  next  week, 
she  alternated  antisubmarine  patrols  with  sonar  watch 
duty  at  the  entrance  to  the  lagoon.  On  11  February, 
she  and  three  other  AM’s  tracked  and  attacked  a 
possible  submarine  one  mile  off  Gea,  but  the  depth 
charges  they  dropped  seemingly  inflicted  little  or  no 
damage.  On  the  15th,  however,  she  sailed  with  Task 
Group  51.11  for  Eniwetok;  and,  the  same  day,  joined 
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the  destroyers  Phelps  and  MacDonough  in  sinking  a 
Japanese  submarine,  RO-UO. 

Two  days  later,  Sage,  with  Oracle,  Y MS-262,  and 
YMS-383,  was  detached  from  the  formation.  Proceed- 
ing to  Wide  Pass,  they  commenced  sweeping  operations 
at  0617;  and,  at  0726,  entered  the  lagoon.  An  hour  and 
one  half  later,  they  sighted  personnel  on  board  a 
beached  Japanese  ship.  After  shelling  the  ship,  they 
resumed  sweeping  operations  and  added  patrol  duties 
which  continued  until  mid-March. 

Reassigned  to  TF  51,  Sage  departed  Eniwetok  and 
returned  to  Kwajalein,  whence  her  task  group  moved 
to  occupy  the  outer  islands  of  the  Marshall  group: 
Ailinglapalap,  Namu,  and  others  to  the  southeast;  Bi- 
kini, Rongelap,  and  Utirik  to  the  north. 

Escort  duty  followed  these  operations  and  took  Sage 
back  to  Pearl  Harbor,  then  to  San  Francisco.  Arriving 
on  7 May,  she  underwent  overhaul  at  Alameda;  re- 
sumed escort  duty  on  11  June;  and,  by  mid-August, 
had  completed  several  runs  between  the  Hawaiian  and 
Marshall  Islands.  The  following  month,  she  received 
more  up  to  date  radar  equipment;  and,  on  23  Septem- 
ber, she  departed  Hawaii  with  another  westbound  con- 
voy. On  3 October,  she  arrived  at  Eniwetok;  shifted 
from  Task  Unit  (TU)  31.5.3  to  TU  31.5.2;  and  contin- 
ued on  to  the  Admiralties  to  stage  for  the  invasion  at 
Leyte  Gulf. 

Sage,  with  others  of  her  division,  MinDiv  13,  arrived 
in  Seeadler  Harbor,  Manus,  on  9 October.  On  the  10th, 
she  sortied  with  TG  77.5  and  headed  northwest.  On  the 
17th,  her  division  left  the  formation  and,  despite  high 
winds,  frequent  squalls,  and  reduced  visibility,  com- 
menced sweeping  operations  at  the  entrance  to  Leyte 
Gulf.  At  0207  on  the  20th,  the  minesweepers  began 
maneuvering  to  avoid  the  main  body  of  the  assault 
force  as  it  entered  the  gulf  and,  soon  after  0630,  they 
resumed  mine  disposal  activities.  Two  hours  later,  the 
invasion  was  in  progress  and  enemy  planes  became 
active. 

Minesweeping  activities  continued  through  the  23d. 
On  the  24th,  intensified  enemy  air  activity  opened  the 
multi-phased  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf,  and  Sage  was 
ordered  to  make  smoke  to  cover  smaller  vessels  in  her 
area.  She  then  anchored  in  San  Pedro  Bay,  where  she 
remained  through  the  concluding  actions  of  the  battle. 
On  the  27th,  she  cleared  the  bay  and  moved  to  the  site 
of  the  Battle  off  Samar,  where,  for  the  next  four  days, 
she  searched  for  survivors  of  the  ships  sunk  during  the 
engagment.  Her  lookouts  sighted  only  unoccupied  life 
rafts  and  life  rings. 

On  the  evening  of  the  31st,  Sage  returned  to  San 
Pedro  Bay,  whence  she  conducted  sweeps  from  3 to  7 
November.  She  then  shifted  her  operations  to  an  area 
north  of  Suluan  and,  on  the  13th,  returned  to  Leyte. 
On  the  19th,  she  assumed  antisubmarine  patrol  duties 
between  Homonhon  and  Manicani,  where  a party  from 
the  ship  provided  the  first  medical  assistance  to  the 
inhabitants  in  over  three  years. 

From  the  23d  to  the  29th,  the  AM  patrolled  off  the 
entrance  to  Leyte  Gulf;  then,  after  a week’s  rest, 
departed  San  Pedro  Bay  to  support  operations  against 
Japanese  facilities  at  Ormoc  Bay.  On  6 December,  she 
moved  through  Canigao  Channel  and  conducted  sweeps 
in  the  Camotes  Sea.  On  the  7th,  she  patrolled  off  the 
entrance  to  Ormoc  Bay  as  the  77th  Infantry  Division 
was  landed.  Then,  on  the  8th,  she  returned  to  San 
Pedro  Bay. 

Four  days  later,  Sage  sortied  with  the  Mindoro  At- 
tack Force.  Enemy  air  attacks  plagued  the  force  as  it 
moved  toward  the  assault  area  north  of  Mangarin 
Bay;  but,  on  the  14th,  Sage  commenced  minesweeping 
operations  off  the  island  and,  early  on  the  15th,  moved 
in  toward  White  Beach  to  clear  the  way  for  the  troops 
assigned  to  land  near  the  Tubaong  River.  By  mid- 
morning, she  had  recovered  her  gear  and  assumed 
covering  duties  for  the  smaller  minecraft  working  in 
closer  to  the  beaches. 


Later  in  the  day,  as  the  troops  moved  off  the  beaches 
and  secured  their  objectives,  she  got  underway  to  re- 
turn to  Leyte,  where  she  prepared  for  her  next  inva- 
sion, Lingayen  Gulf,  on  Luzon. 

On  2 January  1945,  Sage  departed  Leyte  Gulf.  Dur- 
ing the  next  three  days,  Japanese  aircraft,  kamikazes, 
swarmed  over  the  Sulu  Sea  in  an  attempt  to  stop  the 
Allied  attack  force.  On  the  6th,  Sage  reached  her 
destination;  and,  at  daylight,  commenced  sweeping  in 
the  gulf.  Enemy  aerial  resistance  continued  and  inten- 
sified. On  the  8th,  Sage  was  detached  from  sweeping 
duties  and  assigned  to  support  YMS  operations.  On  the 
9th,  troops  streamed  ashore  at  Lingayen  and  San  Fa- 
bian; and,  on  the  14th,  Sage  cleared  Lingayen  Gulf  to 
escort  a convoy  back  to  Leyte. 

She  departed  Leyte  for  Luzon  again  on  the  25th. 
Three  days  later,  she  was  at  Mindoro;  and,  at  0358  on 
the  29th,  she  commenced  sweeping  approaches  to  land- 
ing areas  on  the  southern  Zambales  coast.  Within 
hours,  Operation  “Mike  VII”  had  landed  troops  near 
San  Antonio,  San  Narciso,  and  San  Felipe  to  cut  off  a 
Japanese  retreat  into  Bataan.  In  the  afternoon,  Sage 
shifted  to  the  entrance  of  Subic  Bay;  conducted  anti- 
submarine patrols  there  until  the  next  morning;  then 
moved  into  the  bay  for  sweeping  missions. 

On  4 February,  Sage  departed  Subic  Bay;  returned 
briefly  to  Leyte;  then  sailed  east  to  Guam;  whence  she 
set  a course  for  Ulithi  where  she  staged  for  Operation 
“Iceberg,”  the  invasion  of  the  Ryukyus.  By  20  March, 
she  had  left  the  western  Carolines  behind  and  was 
moving  northwest  with  TG  52.4.  From  the  24th  to  the 
31st,  she  helped  clear  the  way  for  the  forces  approach- 
ing Kerama  Retto  and  Okinawa.  On  31  March  and  1 
April,  she  replenished  at  Kerama  Retto;  then,  got 
underway  to  support  the  main  assault  force  as  it  went 
ashore  on  Okinawa’s  Hagushi  beaches.  On  the  3d,  she 
added  patrol  operations  to  her  duties;  and,  on  the  7th, 
she  assisted  in  rescue  operations  for  survivors  of  ships 
kamikazied  on  the  6th.  She  continued  her  patrol  and 
sweeping  work  through  the  16th;  then  gained  a brief 
respite.  On  the  17th,  she  replenished  at  Kerama  Retto; 
and,  that  evening,  resumed  patrol  duties,  continuing 
them  through  the  24th.  On  the  25th,  she  reported  for 
escort  duty  and  got  underway  for  Saipan. 

Sage  arrived  in  the  Marianas  on  1 May.  After  stops 
at  Saipan  and  Guam,  she  got  underway  for  Ulithi, 
whence  she  escorted  a reinforcement  and  resupply  con- 
voy to  the  Ryukyus,  where  she  resumed  sweeping  oper- 
ations on  4 July.  From  then  until  the  14th,  she  worked 
in  area  “Juneau”  in  the  East  China  Sea.  On  the  15th, 
she  put  into  Buckner  Bay;  and,  from  the  17th  to  the 
21st,  was  at  sea  on  a typhoon  evasion  course.  On  the 
22d,  she  returned  to  area  “Juneau”  and  remained  until 
the  end  of  the  month.  On  6 August,  she  got  underway 
again;  escorted  a convoy  back  to  Leyte;  and  remained 
in  San  Pedro  Bay  until  after  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties in  the  Pacific. 

At  the  end  of  August,  Sage  departed  the  Philippines 
and  moved  back  to  the  Ryukyus.  On  5 September,  she 
moved  north,  to  the  Japanese  home  islands,  and  began 
clearing  minefields  and  planting  navigational  aids  in 
waters  off  Shikoku.  In  mid-September,  she  shifted  to 
Honshu,  where  she  operated  primarily  as  a minesweep- 
er and  secondarily  as  a pilot  into  December.  On  17 
December,  she  departed  the  Far  East. 

Ordered  to  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States,  Sage 
transited  the  Panama  Canal  in  February  1946;  and,  in 
early  March,  she  arrived  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  for  over- 
haul. Then  immobilized  and  designated  for  inactiva- 
tion, she  moved  south  and  west  in  October  and,  at  mid- 
month, arrived  at  Orange,  Tex.  There  inactivation  was 
completed,  and  she  was  berthed  with  the  16th  (Inac- 
tive) Fleet  in  mid-February  1947. 

In  June  1950,  war  broke  out  in  Korea  and  created  a 
need  for  minecraft  and  trained  men  to  man  them.  In 
August,  Sage,  with  others  of  her  type,  was  ordered 
activated.  Recommissioned  on  16  March  1951,  she  was 
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homeported  at  Charleston;  and,  for  the  next  three 
years,  conducted  training  exercises  off  the  southeastern 
seaboard,  in  the  Caribbean,  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
In  March  1954,  she  deployed  to  the  Mediterranean 
where  she  operated  with  the  6th  Fleet  through  the 
summer.  In  October,  she  resumed  operations  out  of 
Charleston;  and,  in  December,  she  was  ordered  inacti- 
vated for  a second  time. 

Reclassified  MSF-111  on  7 February  1955,  Sage  de- 
parted Charleston  ten  days  later;  and,  on  the  18th, 
arrived  at  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  where  she  was 
decommissioned  on  19  April  1955  and  shifted  to  the 
Orange,  Tex.,  berthing  area.  She  remained  in  the  Re- 
serve Fleet  until  1 July  1972  when  she  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  list.  Sage  was  sold  to  Mexico  on  4 
November  1973.  She  serves  that  country  as  Hermene- 
gildo  Galeana  (G-19). 

Sage  (AM-111)  earned  8 battle  stars  during  World 
War  II. 


Saginaw 

A river  in  central  Michigan  formed  by  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Flint  and  Shiawassee  rivers  and  flowing 
north  to  empty  into  the  Saginaw  Bay  of  Lake  Huron. 

I 

(SwStr. : t.  453;  dr.  4'5";  cpl.  50;  a.  1 50-pdr.  D.r., 
1 32-pdr.,  2 24-pdr.  r.) 

Saginaw,  the  first  vessel  of  the  “long  line  of  ships” 
built  by  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  was  laid  down  on 
16  September  1858;  launched  as  Toucey  on  3 March 
1859;  sponsored  by  Miss  Cunningham,  daughter  of  the 
commandant  of  the  navy  yard;  renamed  Saginaw,  and 
commissioned  on  5 January  1860,  Comdr.  James  F. 
Schenck  in  command. 

The  new  side-wheel  steamer  sailed  from  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  on  8 March  1860,  headed  for  the  western 
Pacific,  and  reached  Shanghai,  China,  on  12  May.  She 
then  served  in  the  East  India  Squadron,  for  the  most 
part  cruising  along  the  Chinese  coast  to  protect  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  to  suppress  pirates.  She  visited  Japan 
in  November  but  soon  returned  to  Chinese  waters.  On 
30  June  1861,  she  silenced  a battery  at  the  entrance  to 
Quinhon  Bay,  Cochin  China,  which  had  fired  upon  her 
while  she  was  searching  for  the  missing  boat  and  crew 
of  American  bark,  Myrtle. 

On  3 January  1862,  Saginaw  was  decommissioned  at 
Hong  Kong  and  returned  to  Mare  Island  on  3 July  for 
repairs. 

Relaunched  on  3 December  1862  and  recommissioned 
on  23  March  1863,  the  side-wheeler  was  attached  to  the 
Pacific  Squadron  and  operated  along  the  western  sea- 
board to  prevent  Confederate  activity.  She  visited 
Puget  Sound  that  spring  to  investigate  reports  that 
Southern  privateers  were  being  outfitted  in  British 
Columbia  but  returned  after  learning  that  the  scheme 
had  no  chance  of  success. 

Her  cruises  during  1864  took  Saginaw  to  ports  in 
Mexico  and  Central  America  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  endangered  by  Confederate  activity 
and  by  European  interference  in  Mexico.  During  the 
closing  months  of  the  year,  she  escorted  steamers  qf 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  carrying  rich 
cargoes  of  bullion  from  the  California  gold  fields.  In 
the  spring  of  1865,  the  ship  was  assigned  to  the  Reve- 
nue Service  but  was  returned  to  the  Navy  on  2 June. 
She  spent  the  remainder  of  the  year  protecting  Ameri- 
can citizens  at  Guaymas  and  other  Mexican  ports  dur- 
ing the  unrest  and  disorder  which  beset  Mexico  during 
the  struggle  between  Maximilian  and  Juarez. 

In  March  1866,  Saginaw  returned  to  Mare  Island. 
She  sailed  in  August  for  Puget  Sound  to  support 
settlers  in  the  northwest.  While  there,  she  aided  the 
Western  Union  Company  in  laying  a cable  which  first 


brought  telegraphic  service  to  the  region.  After  return- 
ing to  Mare  Island  in  December,  the  ship  remained  at 
the  navy  yard  through  1867. 

In  April  1868,  Saginaw  got  underway  for  Alaska 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a run  home  late  in  the  year 
for  replenishment,  spent  the  next  12  months  exploring 
and  charting  the  coast  of  that  vast,  newly  acquired 
territory.  After  steaming  back  to  San  Francisco  Bay 
in  April  1869,  the  ship  departed  her  home  port  on  28 
July  and  operated  along  the  coast  of  Mexico  until 
arriving  back  at  Mare  Island  on  11  November. 

Saginaw’s  next  assignment  took  her  to  Midway  Is- 
land to  support  dredging  operations  to  deepen  the 
entrance  to  the  harbor.  She  reached  Midway  on  24 
March  1870  and  completed  her  task  on  21  October.  A 
week  later,  she  sailed  for  San  Francisco,  intending  to 
touch  at  Ocean  Island  en  route  home  to  rescue  any 
shipwrecked  sailors  who  might  be  stranded  there.  The 
next  day,  29  October,  as  she  neared  this  rarely  visited 
island,  Saginaw  struck  an  outlying  reef  and  grounded. 
Before  the  surf  battered  the  ship  to  pieces,  her  crew 
managed  to  transfer  much  of  her  gear  and  provisions 
to  the  island. 

On  18  November,  a party  of  five  men,  headed  by  Lt. 
John  G.  Talbot,  the  executive  officer,  set  out  for  Hono- 
lulu in  a small  boat  to  get  relief  for  their  stranded 
shipmates.  As  they  neared  Kauai,  31  days  and  some 
1,500  miles  later,  their  boat  was  upset  by  breakers. 
Only  Coxswain  William  Halford  survived  to  obtain 
help  for  the  marooned  men  of  Saginaw. 

II 

(LST-1188:  8,000  (f.)  ; 1.  522'3";  b.  69'6";  dr.  14'8"; 
cpl.  186;  a.  4 3";  cl.  Newport) 

The  second  Saginaw  was  laid  down  on  24  May  1969 
by  the  National  Steel  and  Shipbuilding  Co.,  San  Diego, 
Calif.;  launched  on  7 February  1970;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  James  Harvey;  and  commissioned  at  the  Long 
Beach  Naval  Shipyard  on  23  January  1971,  Comdr.  G. 
P.  Brown  in  command. 

The  new  tank  landing  ship  (LST)  completed  fitting 
out,  took  on  ammunition  at  Seal  Beach,  Calif.,  and  got 
underway  from  San  Diego  on  4 March  1971,  bound  for 
the  east  coast.  On  her  first  day  out,  her  lookouts 
sighted  a mechanized  landing  craft,  LCM(6)-805, 
adrift  at  sea.  The  LST  took  the  drifting  craft  in  tow 
and,  later,  turned  her  over  to  Point  Defiance  (LPD- 
31).  Then,  Saginaw  proceeded — via  Acapulco,  Mexico, 
and  the  Panama  Canal — to  Little  Creek,  Va.,  her  home 
port,  arriving  on  the  26th. 

Early  in  April,  while  preparing  for  shakedown,  the 
ship  tested  a new  concept  for  her  class  by  hoisting  a 
major  self-contained  medical  unit  (MUST)  on  her  tank 
decks.  This  was  done  to  evaluate  the  feasibility  of 
setting  up  complete  hospital  facilities  on  her  deck  after 
off-loading  her  troops,  vehicles,  and  cargo.  She  got 
underway  on  19  April  for  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  for 
shakedown  which  lasted  until  her  return  to  Little 
Creek  on  8 June.  Various  types  of  training  and  post- 
shakedown availability  kept  her  busy  through  the  end 
of  the  year. 

On  16  January  1972,  Saginaw  weighed  anchor  to 
participate  in  Operation  “Snowy  Beach”  with  Amphib- 
ious Squadron  8 at  Reid  State  Park  Beach,  Maine.  On 
the  28th,  she  completed  the  exercise  and  began  prepa- 
rations for  overseas  movement.  On  23  February,  she 
embarked  marines  at  Morehead  City,  N.C.,  and  sailed 
for  the  Mediterranean.  She  arrived  at  Rota,  Spain,  on 
5 March  and  changed  operational  control  to  the  6th 
Fleet  on  the  following  day.  For  the  next  five  months, 
Saginaw  sailed  the  length  of  the  “middle  sea,”  partici- 
pated in  six  amphibious  exercises  at  various  points 
across  the  Mediterranean,  and  visited  ports  along  the 
way,  from  Spain  to  Turkey.  She  left  the  6th  Fleet  in 
early  August  and  returned  to  Morehead  City  on  the 
21st.  After  disembarking  marines  there,  she  entered 
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her  home  port  on  the  next  day.  After  a 30-day  stand- 
down  period,  she  resumed  normal  operations  out  of 
Little  Creek  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Saginaw  made  two  voyages  to  Vieques  Island,  P.R., 
in  January  and  early  February  1973  to  transport 
marines  to  and  from  exercises  held  on  that  island.  On 
22  March,  she  deployed  to  the  Caribbean  for  two 
months  as  a unit  of  the  Caribbean  Amphibious  Ready 
Group.  She  returned  to  Little  Creek  on  18  May  to 
regroup  and  replenish  prior  to  her  second  deployment 
to  the  Caribbean.  On  5 July,  she  resumed  operations  in 
the  Caribbean  until  24  August  when  she  re-entered 
Little  Creek.  She  remained  in  that  area  until  26  No- 
vember, when  she  put  to  sea  to  join  other  elements  of 
the  United  States  and  Canadian  Navies  in  CAUSEX,  a 
convoy  protection  ASW  exercise.  Saginaw  returned  to 
Little  Creek  on  6 December  and  remained  in  port  for 
the  duration  of  1973. 

Saginaw  spent  the  first  four  months  of  1974  in  local 
operations  out  of  Little  Creek  and  in  preparations  for 
deployment  to  the  Mediterranean.  On  10  May  1974,  she 
embarked  marines  at  Morehead  City,  then  got  under- 
way for  Rota,  Spain.  She  arrived  in  Rota  on  the  20th 
and,  through  June,  is  cruising  the  Mediterranean  as  a 
unit  of  the  6th  Fleet. 

Saginaw  Bay 

A bay  of  Kuiu  Island,  Alexander  Archipelago, 
Alaska. 

(CVE-82:  dp.  7,800;  1.  512'3";  b.  65'2";  ew.  108'1"; 

dr.  22'6";  s.  19  k. ; cpl.  860;  a.  1 5",  16  40mm.,  ac. 

28;  cl.  Casablanca;  T.  S4-S2-BB3) 

Saginaw  Bay  (CVE-82)  was  laid  down  as  MC  hull 
1119  on  1 November  1943  by  the  Kaiser  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash.;  launched  on  19  January 
1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Howard  L.  Vickery;  delivered 
to  the  Navy  on  2 March  1944  at  Astoria,  Oreg. ; and 
commissioned  the  same  day,  Capt.  Frank  C.  Sutton  in 
command. 

Following  shakedown  off  San  Diego,  Saginaw  Bay 
loaded  aircraft  and  their  pilots  for  transport  to  Hawaii 
and  departed  on  15  April  1944.  She  reached  Pearl 
Harbor  on  21  April,  exchanged  her  cargo  for  damaged 
planes,  and  returned  to  Alameda,  Calif.  She  conducted 
pilot  qualifications  off  San  Diego  during  May  and  early 
June  and  completed  a second  ferry  mission  to  Pearl 
Harbor  by  5 July. 

Departing  Pearl  Harbor  on  9 July,  she  proceeded  to 
Eniwetok  and  Majuro  atolls  transporting  aircraft.  In 
August,  she  joined  the  expeditionary  force  forming  in 
the  Solomon  Islands  for  the  invasion  of  the  Palaus 
and,  as  flagship  of  the  escort  carrier  task  force,  pro- 
vided air  cover  for  the  amphibious  landings  at  Peleliu 
and  Anguar.  She  then  steamed  for  Seeadler  Harbor, 
Manus,  where  she  became  flagship  of  a task  force 
which  sailed  on  14  October  to  begin  the  liberation  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  with  landings  at  Leyte.  She 
joined  the  carrier  group  known  as  “Taffy  1,”  guarding 
the  southeast  entrance  to  Leyte  Gulf.  As  the  Japanese 
Fleet  closed,  on  24  October,  she  was  ordered  to  trans- 
fer her  aircraft  to  other  carriers  and  proceed  to  Moro- 
tai  for  replacements.  Thus,  she  missed  the  Battle  for 
Leyte  Gulf.  She  rejoined  her  task  unit  on  28  October 
as  it  retired  to  Manus. 

Saginaw  Bay  was  anchored  in  Seeadler  Harbor  on 
10  November  when  the  ammunition  ship  Mount  Hood 
(AE-29)  was  literally  blown  to  pieces  by  an  internal 
explosion.  Saginaw  Bay  suffered  minor  damage  to  her 
exterior  from  the  force  of  the  blast  and  helped  to  care 
for  men  of  various  ships  in  the  fleet  base  area  who  had 
been  struck  by  debris  from  the  disintegrated  ship. 

Saginaw  Bay  next  participated  in  training  for  am- 
phibious landing  support  missions  in  preparation  for 
operations  in  Lingayen  Gulf  and  supported  the  actual 
invasion  from  2 through  21  January  1945.  She  then 


steamed  to  Ulithi  for  rehearsal  of  the  Iwo  Jima  as- 
sault; covered  the  invasion  force  en  route;  provided 
support  to  the  landings  on  19  February;  and  supported 
operations  on  that  bitterly  contested  island  until  11 
March. 

Saginaw  Bay  next  participated  in  the  pre-invasion 
strikes  against  Okinawa  which  began  on  25  March; 
continued  her  support  through  the  invasion  on  1 April; 
and  then  supported  American  forces  ashore  until  she 
was  ordered  to  the  United  States  on  29  April. 

The  carrier  arrived  at  San  Diego  on  22  May;  under- 
went repairs;  returned  to  Guam  transporting  aircraft 
in  August;  and  was  back  in  San  Diego  by  20  August. 
By  the  end  of  the  month,  she  was  engaged  in  training 
operations  in  the  Hawaiian  area  until  she  reported  for 
“Magic  Carpet”  duty,  the  return  of  combat  veterans 
from  the  Pacific.  She  departed  Hawaii  on  14  Septem- 
ber and  called  at  Guiuan  Roadstead,  Samar,  and  San 
Pedro  Bay,  Leyte,  in  the  Philippines  to  embark  veter- 
ans for  return  to  San  Francisco.  She  made  a second 
“Magic  Carpet”  voyage  to  Buckner  Bay,  Okinawa,  and 
back,  before  sailing  on  1 February  1946  for  the  eastern 
seaboard.  She  entered  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard  on 

23  February  for  inactivation;  was  decommissioned  on 
19  June  1946;  and  was  assigned  to  the  Boston  Group 
of  the  U.S.  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet.  She  was  reclassified 
CVHE-82,  effective  12  June  1955  but  was  never  con- 
verted. Saginaw  Bay  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on 

I March  1959  and  was  sold  to  Louis  Simons  on  27 
November  1959. 

Saginaw  Bay  earned  five  battle  stars  for  World  War 

II  service. 

Sagitta 

( AK-87 : dp.  1,677;  1.  269'10";  b.  42'6";  dr.  20'9";  s. 

10  k. ; cpl.  83;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Enceladus;  T.  N3-M-A1) 

Sagitta  (AK-87)  was  laid  down  as  MC  hull  650  on 

24  January  1944  by  Penn-Jersey  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
Camden,  N.J.;  launched  on  9 July  1944;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Frank  L.  Hare;  and  transferred  to  the  Army  on 
18  July  1944. 

Transferred  from  the  Army  to  the  Navy  under  as- 
signment to  the  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service 
on  26  April  1952,  Sagitta  operated  as  a summer  DEW 
line  resupply  ship  out  of  New  York  City  from  1952 
through  1959.  She  steamed  annually  to  St.  Johns  and 
Argentia,  Newfoundland ; and  to  Goose  Bay,  Labrador. 
She  also  voyaged  to  Cartwright,  Labrador,  annually 
except  in  1954;  to  Makkovick,  Labrador,  annually  from 
1957  through  1959;  to  Resolution  Island,  Northwest 
Territories,  annually  except  in  1952  and  1957;  and  to 
Narsarsauk,  Greenland,  in  June  1954  and  1957.  During 
the  winters,  she  carried  cargo  to  Bermuda;  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico;  and  Cristobal,  Panama  Canal  Zone,  an- 
nually from  1953  through  1955;  and  to  Guantanamo 
Bay,  Cuba,  in  1956.  Occasionally  sailing  across  the 
Atlantic,  she  visited  Piraeus,  Greece,  from  9 to  12 
February  1957,  and  Port  Lyautey,  Morocco,  from  2 to 
6 February  1958. 

Transferred  to  the  Maritime  Administration  on  23 
February  1960,  she  remained  in  the  National  Defense 
Reserve  Fleet  until  25  April  1966  when  she  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Army  for  duty,  first  at  Fort  Eustis,  Va. ; 
and  then,  from  1968  into  1974,  at  Curtis  Bay,  Md., 
where  she  provides  stevedore  training. 


Sagittarius 

A southern  constellation  whose  name  means  archer 
and  which  is  depicted  as  a centaur  shooting  an  arrow. 

( AKN-2 : dp.  14,500  (f.) ; 1.  441'6";  b.  56'11";  s.  12.5 
k. ; dr.  28'4";  cpl.  228;  a.  1 5",  4 40mm.;  cl.  Indus; 
T.  EC2-S-C1) 

Sagittarius  was  laid  down  as  J.  Fred  Essary  (MCE 
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hull  1835)  on  8 November  1943  by  the  Bethlehem- 
Fairfield  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. ; launched  30 
November  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  Fred  Essary; 
acquired  by  the  Navy  from  the  Maritime  Commission 
on  a bare-boat  charter  on  8 December  1943;  converted 
to  a net  cargo  ship;  and  commissioned  as  Sagittarius 
(AKN-2)  on  18  March  1944. 

Following  shakedown  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  Sagittar- 
ius departed  Norfolk  on  1 May;  transited  the  Panama 
Canal  on  9 May;  and  arrived  at  San  Diego  on  the  21st. 
Ten  days  later,  she  put  into  Pearl  Harbor;  and,  on  8 
June,  she  sailed  for  the  Marianas.  Arriving  at  Saipan 
on  1 August,  she  installed  harbor  defense  nets  there 
and  at  Tinian  until  early  September.  On  the  4th,  she 
sailed  for  Noumea,  New  Caledonia;  took  on  nets  as 
cargo;  and  steamed  for  Ulithi,  where  she  laid  nets 
from  mid-October  to  mid-November.  She  then  got  un- 
derway for  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  on  29  November. 

In  December,  Sagittarius  continued  on  to  San  Fran- 
cisco for  repairs  and  alterations  at  Mare  Island.  At  the 
end  of  January  1945,  she  headed  back  to  Hawaii;  and, 
in  March,  she  steamed  for  Ulithi.  Arriving  on  2 April, 
she  became  flagship  of  TU  52.8.3;  then  waited  for 
further  routing  to  the  Ryukyus. 

Ten  days  later,  the  AKN  sailed  for  Okinawa.  She 
arrived  in  the  Hagushi  anchorage  on  the  18th;  joined 
TF  51;  and,  within  hours,  underwent  her  first  enemy 
air  attack.  On  the  28th,  she  splashed  her  first  kami- 
kaze. On  2 May,  she  shifted  to  Nakagusuku  Wan, 
where,  as  at  Hagushi,  the  almost  daily  air  raids  contin- 
ued. Despite  the  interruptions,  however,  Sagittarius 
conducted  net  laying  operations  until  the  26th.  On  the 
27th,  having  downed  her  second  kamikaze  and  assisted 
in  destroying  a third,  she  headed  for  Pearl  Harbor. 

Steaming  via  the  Marianas,  she  exploded  a drifting 
Japanese  mine  one  day  out  of  Saipan,  4 June.  On  the 
17th,  she  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  only  to  depart  again, 
laden  with  nets,  on  8 July.  From  the  24th  to  the  9th  of 
August,  she  conducted  net  operations  at  Ulithi,  then 
returned  to  Pearl  Harbor. 

Arriving  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  the 
Pacific,  Sagittarius  steamed  west  again  in  mid-Septem- 
ber; took  on  reclaimed  nets  at  Ulithi;  transported 
them  to  Saipan;  then  headed  back  to  Pearl  Harbor  and 
San  Francisco.  She  arrived  at  the  latter  on  19  Novem- 
ber; and,  in  December,  continued  on  to  the  east  coast 
for  inactivation.  Sagittarius  was  decommissioned  at 
Norfolk  on  16  January  1946  and  returned  to  the  Mari- 
time Commission  three  days  later.  Her  name  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  7 February  1946. 

Sagittarius  earned  two  battle  stars  during  World 
War  II. 


Sagua 

(ScStr. : dp.  6,000;  1.  371';  b.  45'2";  dr.  21'1";  s.  13  k.; 
cpl.  116) 

Sagua  (No.  1627)  was  built  in  1914  by  Swan  Hunter 
and  Wigham  Richardson,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  England, 
and  served  the  Siberia  Steamship  Corp.,  Erie  Basin, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  before  being  taken  over  by  the  Navy 
on  a bare-boat  basis  for  the  Army  account  on  9 August 
1918,  and  commissioned  at  New  York  on  12  August 
1918. 

Following  refitting  and  refurnishing,  the  refrigera- 
tor ship  was  assigned  to  NOTS  and  sailed  in  convoy  on 
17  August  for  France  with  a cargo  of  beef  and  auto- 
mobiles, arriving  at  Rochefort  on  3 September.  She 
proceeded  on  to  St.  Nazaire  where  she  discharged  her 
cargo;  got  underway  on  14  September  for  the  United 
States;  and  returned  to  New  York  on  the  27th.  Eight 
days  later,  she  was  again  headed  for  France  with  a 
cargo  of  beef,  arriving  at  St.  Nazaire  on  the  29th. 
After  10  more  days,  she  sailed  for  home,  which  she 
reached  on  14  November. 

Following  a period  in  dry  dock,  Sagua  again  loaded 


beef;  and,  on  4 December,  stood  out  from  New  York 
for  Quiberon  and  St.  Nazaire.  Reaching  the  French 
coast,  she  discharged  her  cargo,  loaded  Army  cargo, 
and  sailed  New  Year’s  Day  1919  for  the  United  States, 
arriving  at  New  York  on  the  15th.  A fortnight  later, 
she  was  off  again  with  a cargo  of  beef  for  le  Verdon, 
where  she  unloaded  on  13  February.  After  10  days,  she 
set  course  for  New  York,  which  she  reached  on  10 
March. 

On  31  March,  Sagua  began  her  fifth  and  last  voyage 
to  Europe.  With  a cargo  of  beef,  she  reached  The  Hook 
of  Holland  on  5 April,  then  shifted  to  Plymouth,  Eng- 
land, whence  she  departed  on  the  16th;  and  arrived  at 
New  York  on  the  28th. 

Sagua  was  placed  out  of  commission  on  19  May  1919 
and  simultaneously  was  returned  to  the  Shipping 
Board  and  her  original  owner. 

Saguanash 

A chief  of  Potawatomi  and  Irish  descent,  Saguanash 
was  born  in  1780.  During  the  War  of  1812,  he  fought 
lor  the  British  under  Tecumseh.  Eight  years  later,  he 
settled  in  the  Chicago  area,  then  moved  further  west. 
He  died  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  on  28  September  1841. 

( YTB-288 : dp.  415  (f.) ; 1.  110';  b.  29';  dr.  11'4";  cpl. 

10;  cl.  Onockatin) 

Saguanash  was  laid  down  as  YT-288  on  9 June  1943 
by  the  Everett  Marine  Ways,  Inc.,  Everett,  Wash.; 
reclassified  YTB-288  on  15  May  1944;  launched  on  6 
June  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  R.A.  Snyder;  and  com- 
pleted on  26  July  1944. 

Placed  in  service  soon  after  completion,  Saguanash 
remained  in  the  Washington  coastal  area  until  October, 
when  she  steamed  to  San  Francisco.  Thence,  in  Novem- 
ber, she  moved  west  and,  through  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  served  as  a unit  of  Service  Squadron  2,  oper- 
ating among  the  islands  of  the  Central  and  South 
Pacific.  After  the  war,  she  returned  to  the  west  coast 
to  await  inactivation.  On  7 November  1946,  however, 
she  was  lost,  by  accident,  off  the  northwest  coast.  Her 
name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  21  November 
1946. 


Saidor 

A coastal  town  on  northeast  New  Guinea,  possessing 
a good  harbor,  occupied  by  Allied  troops  on  2 January 
1944. 

(CVE-117 : dp.  10,900;  1.  557';  b.  75';  ew.  105 '2";  dr. 

31';  s.  19  k.;  cpl.  1,066;  a.  2 5",  36  40mm.,  ac.  34; 

cl.  Commencement  Bay) 

Saltery  Bay,  renamed  Saidor  (CVE-117)  on  5 June 
1944,  was  laid  down  on  29  September  1944  by  Todd- 
Pacific  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Tacoma,  Wash.;  launched  on 
17  March  1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Walter  F.  Boone; 
and  commissioned  on  4 September  1945,  Capt.  A.  P. 
Storrs  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  the  United  States  west 
coast,  she  served  at  Pearl  Harbor  from  12  December 
1945  to  20  March  1946.  Sailing  via  the  Panama  Canal, 
she  operated  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  from  16  to  22  April, 
before  returning  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  west 
coast.  Departing  San  Diego  on  6 May,  Saidor  arrived 
at  Bikini  on  the  24th  to  serve  as  a photographic 
laboratory  for  the  atomic  bomb  testing  program, 
Operation  “Crossroads.”  She  processed  film,  document- 
ing the  destructive  power  of  atomic  weapons  on  se- 
lected targets  at  various  ranges,  during  the  nuclear 
explosions  of  1 and  25  July.  She  departed  Bikini  on  4 
August  and  returned  to  San  Diego  where  she  remained 
into  1947,  when  she  began  inactivation. 

Saidor  was  decommissioned  on  12  September  1947 
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Sailfish  (SS-192)  in  wartime  black  without  identifying  markings.  She  mounts  a search  radar  antenna  on  its  own 
mast  alongside  her  periscope  shears.  Single  20-millimeter  guns  are  carried  forward  and  aft  on  the  conning 
tower,  which  has  been  cut  back  since  construction  to  accommodate  them  and  to  reduce  the  ship’s  silhouette.  A 
3-inch  deck  gun  is  mounted  forward.  In  her  new  rig,  Sailfish,  one  of  the  late-prewar  predecessors  of  the 
wartime  Gato  and  Balao  classes,  closely  resembles  them. 


and  berthed  with  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  at  San 
Diego.  Reclassified  CVHE-117  on  12  June  1955,  and 
AKV-17  on  7 May  1959,  she  remained  in  the  Reserve 
Fleet  until  1 December  1970  when  she  was  struck  from 
the  Navy  list.  She  was  sold  to  American  Ship  Disman- 
tlers,  Portland,  Oreg.,  for  scrapping  on  22  October  1971. 

Sailfish 

A large  gamefish  inhabiting  tropical  seas,  related  to 
the  swordfish,  but  possessing  scales  and  a large  sail- 
like dorsal  fin. 

I 

(SS-192:  dp.  1,450  (surf.),  2,350  (subm.) ; 1.  310'6"; 

b.  27 '1" ; d.  13'8";  s.  20  k.  (surf.),  8.75  k.  (subm.); 

cpl.  55;  a.  8 21"  tt.,  1 3",  2 .50  cal.  mg.;  cl.  Sargo) 

The  first  Sailfish  (SS-192),  a diesel-powered  attack 
submarine,  was  laid  down  on  18  October  1937  as 
Squalus  by  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth, 
N.H. ; launched  on  14  September  1938;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Hart;  and  commissioned  on  1 March 
1939,  Lt.  O.  F.  Naquin  in  command. 

On  12  May,  Squalus  began  a series  of  test  dives  off 
Portsmouth.  After  successfully  completing  18  dives, 
she  went  down  again  off  the  Isle  of  Shoals  on  the 
morning  of  23  May.  Failure  of  the  main  induction 
valve  caused  the  flooding  of  her  after  engine  room,  and 
the  submarine  sank  stern  first  to  the  bottom  in  60 
fathoms  of  water. 

Her  sister  ship,  Sculpin  (SS-191),  located  the 
stricken  ship  and  established  communications.  The 
newly  developed  McCann  rescue  chamber,  a revised 
version  of  the  Momsen  diving  bell,  was  used  in  rescu- 
ing the  33  survivors;  but  26  men  were  trapped  and  lost 
in  the  flooded  after  portion  of  the  ship. 

The  submarine  was  refloated  using  cables  passed 
underneath  her  hull  and  attached  to  pontoons  on  each 
side.  After  overcoming  tremendous  technical  difficulties 
in  one  of  the  most  grueling  salvage  operations  in 
Naval  history,  Squalus  was  raised;  towed  into  Ports- 
mouth Navy  Yard  on  13  September;  and  formally 
decommissioned  on  15  November.  The  submarine  was 
renamed  Sailfish  on  9 February  1940.  After  recondi- 
tioning, repair,  and  overhaul,  she  was  recommissioned 
on  15  May  1940,  Lt.  Comdr.  Morton  C.  Mumma  in 
command. 


With  refit  completed  in  mid-September,  Sailfish  de- 
parted Portsmouth  on  16  January  1941  and  headed  for 
the  Pacific.  Transiting  the  Panama  Canal,  she  arrived 
at  Pearl  Harbor  in  early  March,  after  refueling  at  San 
Diego.  The  submarine  then  sailed  west  to  Manila, 
where  she  operated  with  Submarines,  Asiatic  Fleet, 
until  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

That  day,  Sailfish  departed  Manila  on  her  first  war 
patrol  off  the  west  coast  of  Luzon.  On  the  night  of  13 
December,  she  made  contact  with  a convoy  escorted  by 
three  Japanese  destroyers.  After  two  of  her  torpedoes 
missed  a troopship,  she  fired  two  more  “fish”  at  one  of 
the  three  destroyers.  She  claimed  a hit,  but  was  forced 
to  dive  to  escape  the  vigorous  depth  charge  counter- 
attack. Postwar  analysis  of  Japanese  records  failed  to 
establish  damage  to  her  target.  She  returned  to  Manila 
on  the  17th. 

Her  second  patrol  began  on  21  December  and  took 
the  submarine  to  waters  off  Taiwan.  On  the  morning 
of  27  January  1942,  she  attacked  a cruiser  and  re- 
ported that  the  target  was  damaged.  However,  the 
damage  could  not  be  assessed  since  the  heavy’s  two 
escorts  forced  Sailfish  to  dive  deep  and  run  silent. 
Running  at  260  feet,  the  submarine  eluded  the  destroy- 
ers and  proceeded  south  toward  Java.  She  arrived  at 
Tjilatjap,  Java,  on  14  February  for  refueling  and 
rearming. 

Departing  19  February  for  her  third  patrol,  she 
headed  through  Lombok  Strait  to  the  Java  Sea.  After 
sighting  the  cruiser,  Houston  (CA-30),  and  two  escorts 
heading  for  Sunda  Strait  following  the  Allied  defeat  in 
the  Battle  of  the  Java  Sea,  Sailfish  intercepted  an 
enemy  destroyer  on  2 March.  Following  an  unsuccess- 
ful attack  on  the  Japanese  warship,  she  was  forced  to 
dive  deep  to  escape  the  depth  charge  attack  of  the 
destroyer  and  patrol  aircraft.  That  night,  she  con- 
tacted a carrier-type  vessel,  escorted  by  four  destroy- 
ers. Sailfish  torpedoed  and  sank  the  aircraft  ferry, 
Kamogawa  Maru,  near  the  approach  to  Lombok  Strait. 
Leaving  the  ship  aflame  and  dead  in  the  water,  Sailfish 
dove  to  escape  vigorous  depth  charge  attack.  After 
eluding  Japanese  destroyers  and  aircraft,  she  arrived 
at  Fremantle,  Australia,  on  19  March. 

The  Java  and  Celebes  Seas  were  the  areas  of  her 
fourth  patrol — 22  March  to  21  May.  She  made  only  one 
contact  and  was  unable  to  attack  the  target  before 
returning  to  Fremantle. 

The  submarine’s  fifth  patrol — 13  June  to  1 August — 
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was  off  the  coast  of  Indochina  in  the  South  China  Sea. 
On  4 July,  she  intercepted  and  tracked  a large  cargo- 
type  vessel  but  discovered  the  intended  target  was  a 
hospital  ship  and  held  her  fire.  On  9 July,  she  inter- 
cepted and  torpedoed  a Japanese  freighter.  One  of  a 
pair  of  torpedoes  struck  home  and  the  ship  took  a fif- 
teen degree  list.  As  Sailfish  went  deep,  a series  of  explo- 
sions was  heard,  and  no  further  screw  noises  were 
detected.  When  the  submarine  surfaced  in  the  area  an 
hour  and  one-half  later,  no  ship  was  in  sight.  However, 
postwar  examination  of  Japanese  records  confirmed  no 
sinking  in  the  area  on  that  date.  Sailfish  observed  only 
one  other  enemy  vessel  before  the  end  of  the  patrol. 

Shifting  her  base  of  operations  to  Brisbane,  SS-192 
got  underway  for  her  sixth  patrol  on  13  September  and 
headed  for  the  western  Solomons.  On  the  night  of  17 
and  18  September,  she  encountered  eight  Japanese 
destroyers  escorting  a cruiser,  but  she  was  unable  to 
attack.  On  19  September,  she  attacked  a minelayer. 
The  spread  of  three  torpedoes  missed,  and  Sailfish  was 
forced  to  dive  deep  to  escape  the  depth  charge  counter- 
attack. Eleven  well-placed  charges  went  off  near  the 
submarine,  causing  much  minor  damage.  Sailfish  re- 
turned to  Brisbane  on  1 November. 

Underway  for  her  seventh  patrol  on  24  November, 
Sailfish  proceeded  to  the  area  south  of  New  Britain. 
Following  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  a destroyer  on  2 
December,  the  submarine  made  no  other  contacts  until 
25  December,  when  she  scored  a hit  on  a Japanese 
submarine.  Postwar  analysis  of  Japanese  records  could 
not  confirm  a sinking  in  the  area.  During  the  remain- 
der of  the  patrol,  she  made  unsuccessful  attacks  on  a 
cargo  ship  and  a destroyer  before  ending  the  patrol  at 
Pearl  Harbor  on  15  January  1943. 

After  an  overhaul  at  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard 
from  27  January  to  22  April,  Sailfish  returned  to  Pearl 
Harbor  on  30  April.  Departing  Hawaii  on  17  May  for 
her  eighth  patrol,  she  stopped  off  to  fuel  at  Midway 
and  proceeded  to  her  station  off  the  east  coast  of 
Honshu.  Several  contacts  were  made  but  were  not 
attacked  due  to  bad  weather.  On  15  June,  she  encoun- 
tered two  freighters  off  Todo  Saki.  Firing  a spread  of 
three  torpedoes,  she  observed  one  hit  which  stopped  the 
maru  dead  in  the  water.  Sailfish  went  deep  to  escape 
an  ensuing  depth  charge  attack  and  listened  over  the 
sound  gear  as  the  cargo  ship,  Shinju  Maru,  broke  up 
and  sank.  Ten  days  later,  she  torpedoed  and  sank  the 
passenger  cargo  ship,  Iburi  Maru,  in  the  same  general 
area.  During  the  twelve  hours  period  following  the 
sinking  of  the  Iburi  Maru,  Sailfish  was  pinned  down  by 
a sustained  search  and  depth  charge  attack  in  which 
over  97  charges  were  dropped.  She  suffered  only  minor 
damage,  and  Sailfish  set  course  for  Midway  on  26 
June,  arriving  there  on  3 July. 

Her  ninth  patrol — 25  July  to  16  September,  in  the 
Formosa  Strait  and  off  Okinawa — produced  no  worth- 
while targets,  and  Sailfish  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor. 

After  refit  at  Pearl  Harbor,  she  departed  on  17 
November  for  her  tenth  patrol,  which  took  her  south  of 
Honshu.  Prior  to  arriving  on  station,  after  refueling  at 
Midway,  she  intercepted  a fast  convoy  of  Japanese 
ships  on  the  night  of  3 December  about  240  miles 
southeast  of  Yokosuka.  The  group  consisted  of  a car- 
rier, a cruiser,  and  two  destroyers.  Despite  high  seas 
whipped  up  by  typhoon  winds,  shortly  after  midnight 
of  the  4th,  Sailfish  maneuvered  into  firing  position  and 
fired  a spread  of  three  torpedoes  at  the  carrier,  scoring 
two  hits.  She  went  deep  to  escape  the  escorting  de- 
stroyers, but  resurfaced  within  a few  hours  to  resume 
the  attack.  Before  dawn,  she  fired  another  spread  of 
three  “fish,”  scoring  two  more  hits  on  the  stricken 
carrier.  Eluding  the  Japanese  ASW  attack,  which  was 
hampered  by  the  raging  seas,  Sailfish  came  to  peri- 
scope depth  at  dawn  and  saw  the  carrier  dead  in  the 
water,  with  a list  to  port  and  down  by  the  stern. 
Preparations  to  abandon  ship  were  in  progress.  Later 
in  the  morning,  Sailfish  fired  another  spread  of  three 


torpedoes,  scoring  two  final  hits.  Loud  internal  explo- 
sions and  breaking-up  noises  were  heard,  while  the 
submarine  went  to  test  depth  to  escape  a depth  charge 
attack.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  carrier,  Chuyo,  went  to 
the  bottom. 

After  escaping  a strafing  attack  by  a Japanese 
fighter  on  7 December,  she  made  contact  and  com- 
menced tracking  two  cargo  ships  with  escorts  on  the 
morning  of  13  December  south  of  Kyushu.  That  night, 
she  fired  a spread  of  four  torpedoes  at  the  two  freight- 
ers. Two  solid  explosions  were  heard,  including  an 
internal  secondary  explosion.  Sailfish  heard  Totai 
Maru  break  up  and  sink  as  the  destroyers  made  a 
vigorous  but  inaccurate  depth  charge  attack.  When 
Sailfish  caught  up  with  the  other  freighter,  she  was 
dead  in  the  water,  but  covered  by  a screen  of  five 
destroyers.  Rather  than  face  suicidal  odds,  the  submar- 
ine quietly  cleared  the  area.  On  the  night  of  20  Decem- 
ber, she  intercepted  an  enemy  hospital  ship,  which  she 
left  unmolested. 

On  21  December,  in  the  approach  to  Bungo  Suido, 
Sailfish  intercepted  six  cargo  ships  escorted  by  two 
destroyers.  With  five  torpedoes  left,  she  fired  a spread 
of  three,  scoring  two  hits  on  the  largest  target.  Diving 
to  escape  the  approaching  destroyers,  the  submarine 
detected  breaking-up  noises  as  Uyo  Maru  went  to  the 
bottom.  Sailfish  terminated  her  tenth  patrol  at  Pearl 
Harbor  on  5 January  1944. 

After  an  extensive  overhaul  at  Mare  Island  Naval 
Shipyard,  15  January  to  17  June  1944,  she  returned  to 
Hawaii  and  sailed  on  9 July  in  company  with  Green- 
ling  (SS-213)  and  Billfish  (SS-286)  to  prey  on  ship- 
ping in  the  Luzon-Formosa  area.  On  the  afternoon  of  7 
August,  Sailfish  made  contact  with  an  enemy  convoy. 
She  maneuvered  into  a firing  position  and  launched  a 
spread  of  three  torpedoes  at  a small  tanker.  One  hit 
caused  the  tanker  to  disintegrate  into  a column  of 
water,  smoke,  and  debris. 

The  next  target  she  contacted  was  a battleship  es- 
corted by  four  destroyers,  which  she  detected  shortly 
after  midnight  on  18  August.  Sailfish  fired  a salvo  of 
four  torpedoes  at  the  heavy,  but  one  of  the  escorts  ran 
into  the  path  of  the  lethal  fish  and  was  severely  dam- 
aged or  sunk  by  one  or  more  of  the  torpedoes. 

On  24  August  south  of  Formosa,  SS-192  made  radar 
contact  with  an  enemy  convoy  consisting  of  four  cargo 
ships  escorted  by  two  small  patrol  craft.  Working  into 
firing  position,  Sailfish  launched  a salvo  of  four  torpe- 
does, scoring  two  hits.  The  cargo  ship,  Toan  Maru,  was 
enveloped  in  a cloud  of  smoke.  Shortly  afterwards,  the 
ship  broke  in  two  and  sank.  Resurfacing  after  escaping 
a depth  charge  attack,  Sailfish  closed  on  a second 
cargo  ship  of  the  convoy,  scoring  two  hits  out  of  four 
torpedoes  fired.  The  submarine’s  crew  felt  that  the 
cargo  ship  either  had  been  sunk  or  badly  damaged,  but 
the  sinking  was  not  confirmed  by  postwar  examination 
of  Japanese  records.  Sailfish  terminated  her  eleventh 
patrol  at  Midway  on  6 September  1944. 

Her  twelfth  patrol — 26  September  to  11  December — 
was  conducted  between  Luzon  and  Formosa,  in  company 
with  Pomfret  ( SS— 391 ) and  Parche  (SS-384).  After 
passing  through  the  edge  of  a typhoon,  Sailfish  arrived 
on  station.  On  12  October,  she  rescued  eleven  Navy 
fliers  who  had  ditched  their  stricken  aircraft  after 
strikes  against  Japanese  bases  on  Formosa.  She  sank  a 
sampan  and  damaged  a tug  with  her  deck  gun  as  the 
enemy  craft  tried  to  capture  the  downed  aviators.  The 
following  day,  she  rescued  another  flier.  The  submar- 
ines pulled  into  Saipan,  arriving  24  October,  to  drop 
off  their  temporary  passengers,  to  refuel,  and  to  make 
minor  repairs. 

After  returning  to  the  patrol  area  with  the 
wolfpack,  she  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  a trans- 
port on  3 November.  The  following  day,  Sailfish  dam- 
aged two  destroyers  but  was  slightly  damaged  herself 
by  a bomb  from  a patrol  aircraft.  With  battle  damage 
under  control,  Sailfish  eluded  her  pursuers  and  cleared 
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the  area.  After  riding  out  a typhoon  on  9 and  10 
November,  she  intercepted  a convoy  on  the  evening  of 
24  November  heading  for  Itbayat,  Philippines.  After 
alerting  Pomfret  of  the  convoy’s  location  and  course, 
Sailfish  was  moving  into  an  attack  position  when  one 
of  the  escorting  destroyers  headed  straight  for  her. 
Sailfish  fired  a three  torpedo  spread  “down  the  throat” 
and  headed  toward  the  main  convoy.  At  least  one  hit 
was  scored  on  the  destroyer  and  her  pip  faded  from 
the  radar  screen.  Suddenly  Sailfish  received  an  unwel- 
come surprise  when  she  came  under  fire  from  the 
destroyer  that  she  had  believed  to  be  sunk.  SS-192  ran 
deep,  after  ascertaining  there  was  no  hull  damage 
resulting  from  a near  miss  from  the  escort’s  guns.  For 
the  next  four  and  one-half  hours,  Sailfish  was  forced  to 
run  silent  and  deep,  as  the  Japanese  kept  up  an  un- 
comfortably accurate  depth  charge  attack.  Finally  the 
submarine  was  able  to  elude  the  destroyers  and  slip 
away.  Shortly  afterwards,  Sailfish  headed  for  Hawaii 
via  Midway  and  completed  her  twelfth  and  final  war 
patrol  upon  arriving  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  11  December. 

Following  refit,  she  departed  Hawaii  on  26  December 
1944  and  arrived  at  New  London,  Conn.,  via  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  on  22  January  1945.  For  the  next  four  and 
one-half  months,  she  provided  training  services  out  of 
New  London.  Next,  she  operated  as  a training  ship  out 
of  Guantanamo  Bay  from  9 June  to  9 August.  After  a 
six-week  stay  at  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  she  arrived 
at  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  on  2 October  and  entered  the 
navy  yard  for  deactivation.  Decommissioned  on  27 
October  1945,  she  was  initially  scheduled  to  be  a target 
ship  in  the  A-bomb  tests  or  to  be  sunk  by  conventional 
ordnance.  However,  she  was  placed  on  sale  in  March 
1948  and  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  30  April  1948. 
The  hulk  was  sold  to  Luria  Brothers  of  Philadelphia 
for  scrap  on  18  June  1948. 

She  was  awarded  nine  battle  stars  for  service  in  the 
Pacific  and  received  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation  for 
outstanding  performance  on  her  tenth  patrol. 

II 

(SSR-572 : dp.  2,334  (surf.),  3,168  (subm.) ; 1.  350'6"; 

b.  29'1";  dr.  16'4";  s.  20.5  k.  (surf.),  15  k.  (subm.); 

cpl.  95;  a.  6 21"  tt. ; cl.  Sailfish) 

The  second  Sailfish  (SSR-572)  was  laid  down  on  8 
December  1953  by  the  Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Naval  Ship- 
yard; launched  on  8 September  1955;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Lynde  D.  McCormick ; and  commissioned  on  14 
April  1956,  Lt.  Comdr.  S.  R.  McCord  in  command. 

Sailfish  was  the  first  submarine  built  expressly  for 
radar  picket  service.  She  and  sister  ship,  Salmon,  were 
also  the  largest  conventionally  powered  submarines  in 
the  United  States  Navy  and,  to  the  present,  still  hold 
that  distinction.  Following  trials  off  the  New  Hamp- 
shire coast,  Sailfish  conducted  a shakedown  cruise  in 
the  Caribbean  before  joining  Submarine  Squadron 
(SubRon)  6 at  Norfolk,  Va.  In  July  1957,  she  began 
her  first  extended  deployment  with  the  6th  Fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean.  She  returned  to  Norfolk  in  October 
and,  through  the  fall  of  1958,  engaged  in  local  opera- 
tions, with  occasional  visits  to  Caribbean  ports.  In 
December,  she  commenced  a seven-month  conversion 
and  overhaul  at  Portsmouth.  In  April  1959,  while  the 
yard  work  was  still  in  progress,  she  was  transferred  to 
SubRon  10  at  New  London,  Conn. 

Sailfish  resumed  coastal  operations  out  of  New  Lon- 
don in  July,  participating  in  fleet  and  NATO  exercises, 
providing  qualification  training  for  prospective  sub- 
marine officers  and  crews,  and  sharpening  her  own 
battle  readiness.  On  3 February  1961,  Sailfish  was 
reclassified  SS-572,  and  assumed  the  duties  of  an  at- 
tack submarine.  By  September  1962,  she  was  preparing 
for  her  second  Mediterranean  deployment  and  departed 
New  London  on  10  October.  She  operated  with  the  6th 
Fleet  over  the  next  four  months  and  returned  to  New 
London  in  February  1963,  where  she  participated  in 


local  operations  through  the  rest  of  that  year  and 
1964. 

In  January  1965,  Sailfish  was  transferred  to  Phila- 
delphia where  she  entered  the  Naval  Shipyard  for 
extensive  “FRAM  II”  conversion.  Thirteen  months 
later,  in  February  1966,  she  left  the  navy  yard  pre- 
senting a more  sleek,  streamlined  appearance,  broken 
only  by  the  deck-mounted  fins  of  the  new  “puffs”  sonar 
system.  These  new  fins  duplicated  on  a miniature  scale 
the  form  of  her  conning  tower,  giving  her  the  dorsaled 
look  of  a large,  beautiful  fish,  like  the  “sailfish”  for 
which  she  was  named.  Following  an  exhaustive  check- 
out of  her  newly  acquired  systems  and  a period  of 
refresher  training,  she  deployed  in  July  for  her  third 
Mediterranean  tour.  After  four  months,  she  returned 
to  New  London  and  local  operations. 

On  1 November  1967,  she  was  assigned  to  SubRon  8 
and  joined  the  submarines  of  Submarine  Division 
(SubDiv)  82,  specialists  in  antisubmarine  warfare.  She 
operated  out  of  Groton,  Conn.,  until  July  1968;  then 
underwent  overhaul  into  February  1969.  On  1 July,  she 
was  ordered  to  the  Pacific  and  assigned  a new  home 
port,  Pearl  Harbor.  Sailfish  departed  New  London  on 
14  July;  transited  the  Panama  Canal;  and,  after  a 
brief  visit  to  Acapulco,  Mexico,  proceeded  to  Hawaii. 
From  Pearl  Harbor,  she  sailed  on  9 October  for  de- 
ployment with  the  7th  Fleet  in  the  western  Pacific. 
Sailfish  operated  out  of  Yokosuka,  Japan.  In  January 
1970,  she  participated  in  Allied  exercises  off  Taiwan 
and  Okinawa;  in  February,  she  conducted  joint  train- 
ing operations  with  Republic  of  Korea  Navy  units; 
and,  in  March,  she  operated  with  units  of  the  Japanese 
Maritime  Self  Defense  Force.  On  26  May,  Sailfish  re- 
turned to  Pearl  Harbor  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the 
year  there  in  training  operations  and  upkeep. 

On  8 February  1971,  Sailfish  departed  Pearl  Harbor 
for  her  second  WestPac  deployment.  For  over  six 
months,  she  cruised  the  western  Pacific.  In  late  May, 
she  joined  units  of  the  United  States  Navy  and  of  the 
Japanese  Maritime  Self  Defense  Force  in  HUK 
ASWEX  3-71.  By  mid-July,  she  was  in  the  Mindanao 
Sea  participating  in  another  antisubmarine  exercise, 
this  time  with  units  of  the  Philippine  Navy.  Sailfish 
spent  a week  in  Brisbane,  Australia,  before  returning 
to  Pearl  Harbor,  on  28  August,  for  overhaul. 

The  submarine  underwent  regular  overhaul  from  20 
October  1971  until  14  July  1972.  Between  July  and 
December,  she  operated  between  Hawaii  and  the  Cali- 
fornia coast,  engaged  in  trials  and  type  training.  On  1 
December,  Sailfish  departed  San  Diego  for  Yokosuka, 
Japan,  and  her  third  WestPac  cruise.  She  plied  the 
waters  of  the  western  Pacific  until  4 May  1973,  when 
she  departed  Subic  Bay  to  return  to  the  United  States. 
She  stopped  overnight,  on  the  night  of  19  and  20  May, 
at  Pearl  Harbor;  then  continued  on  to  San  Diego.  For 
the  rest  of  1973,  she  operated  off  the  California  coast, 
out  of  San  Diego.  As  of  May  1974,  Sailfish  continues  to 
operate  out  of  her  home  port  of  San  Diego. 


St.  Andrews 

A bay  on  the  gulf  coast  of  Florida  named  by  the 
Spanish  to  honor  Saint  Andrew,  one  of  Christ’s  12 
Apostles  and  the  brother  of  St.  Peter. 


On  23  August  1942,  the  name  St.  Andrews  (ACV- 
49)  was  assigned  to  MC  hull  260,  a ship  to  be  built  to 
modified  C3-S-A1  plans.  She  was  laid  down  on  12 
March  1943  by  the  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
Tacoma,  Wash.;  redesignated  CVE-49  on  15  July; 
launched  on  31  July;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Robert  W. 
Morse;  transferred  to  the  United  Kingdom  under  lend 
lease  on  7 December;  and  commissioned  the  same  day 
as  Queen  (D.19)  in  the  Royal  Navy. 

HMS  Queen  served  British  and  Allied  escort  forces 
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in  protecting  the  vital  convoy  supply  effort  across  the 
North  Atlantic  in  1944,  and  in  the  Pacific  campaigns  in 
1945.  She  returned  to  the  United  States  at  Norfolk, 
Va.,  on  31  October  1946. 

On  arrival,  Queen  was  decommissioned  by  the  Royal 
Navy  and  was  taken  over  by  the  U.S.  Navy.  In  excess 
of  Navy  needs,  CVE-49  was  slated  in  December  for 
disposal;  struck  from  the  Navy  list  in  July  1947;  and 
sold  to  the  N.V.  Stoomv.  Maats.  Nederland  Co.,  Am- 
sterdam, Netherlands.  Renamed  Roebiah,  she  was  con- 
verted for  mercantile  service  and  operated  under  Neth- 
erlands registry  until  purchased  in  1967  by  the 
Philippine  Presidents  Line  Inc. 

Under  Philippine  license  as  President  Marcos,  she 
continues  to  operate  into  1974. 

St.  Andrews  Bay 

A bay  on  the  gulf  coast  of  Florida  and  a sound  on 
the  southern  coast  of  Georgia.  Earlier  gazetteers  listed 
both  bodies  of  water  as  “St.  Andrew’s,”  but  modern 
sources  give  “St.  Andrew.” 


CVE-107,  projected  as  a Commencement  Bay  class 
escort  carrier,  was  assigned  the  name  St.  Andrews  Bay 
on  23  September  1943.  Her  keel  was  laid  on  29  Novem- 
ber 1943  by  the  Todd-Pacific  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  but  she  was  renamed  Gilbert  Islands  (CVE- 
107)  ( q.v .),  on  26  April  1944. 


St.  Augustine 

A city  in  Florida,  the  first  settlement  of  colonists 
from  Europe  to  be  established  in  territory  now  a part 
of  the  United  States. 

(PG-54 : dp.  1,720  (f.) ; 1.  272'2";  b.  36';  dph.  15'11"; 
dr.  14'6";  s.  14  k. ; cpl.  185';  a.  2 3") 

Gunboat  St.  Augustine  (PG-54),  was  built  in  1929 
as  yacht,  Viking,  for  George  F.  Baker  by  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Newport  News, 
Va. ; she  was  later  sold  to  Norman  B.  Woolworth  who 
renamed  her  Noparo.  The  ship  was  purchased  by  the 
Navy  on  5 December  1940  at  New  London,  Conn.; 
converted  at  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  Boston,  Mass. ; 
was  renamed  St.  Augustine  on  9 January  1941;  and 
commissioned  on  16  January  1941. 

She  was  assigned  to  the  1st  Naval  District  and 
operated  on  patrol  out  of  Boston  until  1942  when  she 
was  transferred  to  the  Eastern  Sea  Frontier,  for 
which  she  escorted  convoys  between  New  York  and 
various  Caribbean  ports. 

St.  Augustine  got  underway  from  New  York  on  6 
January  1944,  leading  a convoy  of  ships  bound  for 
Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba.  Late  that  evening,  when 
southeast  of  Cape  May,  N.J.,  she  was  rammed  amid- 
ships by  the  merchant  tanker,  Camas  Meadows.  Her 
seams  were  split  by  the  collision,  and  the  gunboat  sank 
in  5 minutes.  The  rough,  wintry  seas  claimed  115  of 
her  crew;  only  30  survived. 

St.  Clair 

(StwGbt. : t.  203;  1.  156';  b.  32';  dr.  2'4";  a.  2 12-pdr. 
sb.,  2 12-pdr.  r.) 

St.  Clair,  a wooden,  stern-wheel,  river  steamer  built 
in  1862  at  Belle  Vernon,  Pa.,  was  purchased  on  13 
August  that  year  by  the  Navy  Department  from  R.  D. 
Cochran  et  ai,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  She  was  fitted  out  and 
commissioned  on  24  September  1862  at  Carondelet,  Mo., 
Act.  Vol.  Lt.  J.  S.  Hurd  in  command. 

The  next  day,  she  sailed  in  company  with  Brilliant 
for  Cairo,  111.  For  many  months  previous,  Flag  Officer 


Foote  and  Commodore  C.  H.  Davis  had  commanded  the 
victorious  Western  Flotilla  for  the  War  Department, 
gaining  control  of  the  Mississippi  River  from  Cairo  to 
Memphis.  On  1 October  1862,  the  Western  Flotilla  was 
transferred  to  the  Navy  Department,  as  the  Missis- 
sippi Squadron,  and  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
Acting  Rear  Admiral  David  D.  Porter  on  the  15th. 
Davis,  who  had  relieved  Foote  when  the  latter  was 
incapacitated  by  wounds,  was  now  appointed  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Navigation. 

Admiral  Porter  began  to  augment  the  gunboat 
squadron  with  many  shallow-draft  vessels,  including 
St.  Clair,  and  to  expand  Union  operations  on  the  wes- 
tern rivers.  The  squadron  assembled  at  Cairo,  from 
which  they  were  dispatched  to  and  stationed  along  the 
Mississippi,  Cumberland,  Tennessee,  and  upper  Ohio 
Rivers. 

The  objectives  of  the  Mississippi  Squadron  were  to 
cooperate  with  and  support  Generals  Rosecrans,  Burn- 
side, Grant,  and  others  in  combatting  guerrillas  along 
the  river  banks;  to  stop  the  transport  of  arms  and 
munitions  from  Mississippi  to  Arkansas;  to  punish 
rebel  supporters  living  in  and  around  the  river  commu- 
nities; and  to  escort  Federal  troop  and  supply  trans- 
ports on  the  waterways.  To  these  ends,  St.  Clair  and 
her  sister  gunboats  were  successful  throughout  the 
war. 

St.  Clair  was  sent  up  the  Ohio  on  23  October  1862  to 
assess  rebel  inhabitants  of  Caseyville,  Ky.,  for  robbery 
of  the  transport,  Hazel  Dell,  and  to  close  the  ferries 
and  curtail  cross-river  communications.  She  was  or- 
dered to  effect  reprisals  against  those  persons  known 
to  shelter  and  supply  guerrillas  by  confiscating  goods 
and  destroying  property  as  a lesson  to  others.  Failing 
to  receive  an  indemnity  of  35,000  dollars  from  the 
townspeople,  St.  Clair’s  crew  arrested  those  who  could 
not  prove  loyalty  and  held  them  on  board  to  turn  them 
over  to  the  Army.  Among  those  arrested  were  an 
official  named  William  Pemberton  and  a notorious  su- 
tler, J.  M.  Scantlin,  who  dealt  in  gunpowder  with  the 
Confederates.  Operating  with  Fairplay  and  Brilliant, 
St.  Clair  then  engaged  in  providing  protection  for  loyal 
citizens.  During  December,  she  operated  in  the  Green, 
Cumberland,  and  Tennessee  Rivers  to  restrict  com- 
merce. 

In  January  1863,  St.  Clair  provided  convoy  protec- 
tion on  the  Cumberland  to  Nashville  to  support  Gen- 
eral Rosecrans.  In  February,  she  participated  in  the 
relief  of  Ft.  Donelson.  On  3 February,  while  convoying 
Army  troop  transports  with  Fairplay,  Lexington,  Bril- 
liant, Robb,  and  Silver  Lake,  St.  Clair  engaged  in  a 
three-hour  duel  with  rebels  who  were  attacking  Union 
troops  under  Col.  Harding  near  Dover,  Tenn.  Driving 
the  enemy  from  their  positions,  the  gunboats  followed 
their  retreat  up  the  river,  shelling  the  woods.  Though 
firing  at  supposed  positions  and  blinded  by  the  wooded 
river  banks,  it  was  later  found  that  the  rebels  were 
never  able  to  avoid  the  shelling  and  suffered  several 
hundred  casualties.  Through  March,  she  continued  con- 
voy operations. 

On  3 April,  at  Palmyra,  Tenn.,  while  in  convoy,  St. 
Clair  was  fired  on  by  Confederate  batteries  and  disa- 
bled when  accurate  shots  crippled  her  machinery.  She 
was  safely  towed  away  by  Fairplay  and  later  repaired 
at  Cairo.  The  following  day,  her  sister  gunboats  re- 
turned to  Palmyra  and  burned  the  town  in  retaliation. 

On  19  June,  St.  Clair  was  designated  as  Gunboat  No. 
19.  Following  repair,  she  departed  Cairo  late  in  June 
to  resume  escort  duty  for  convoys  bringing  supplies  to 
forces  besieging  Vicksburg.  After  the  fall  of  that 
strong  Confederate  river  fortress,  the  Mississippi 
Squadron  and  the  Western  Gulf  Squadron  were  able  to 
control  the  entire  Mississippi  River,  though  not  on  all 
of  its  tributaries.  St.  Clair  was  sent  south  in  mid- 
September  to  operate  between  Donaldsonville,  La.,  and 
New  Orleans  in  support  of  Army  operations. 

Early  in  1864,  plans  were  laid  down  for  a joint 
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Army-Navy  operation  on  the  Red  River  with  the  prime 
purpose  of  restoring  Federal  control  in  Texas.  Admiral 
Porter’s  Mississippi  Squadron  was  to  convey  General 
Sherman’s  forces  up  the  river  to  Alexandria,  La., 
timed  with  the  movement  of  forces  under  Generals 
Banks  and  Steele  between  there  and  Shreveport.  The 
operation  was  to  be  carried  out  during  expected  high 
water  conditions  in  mid-March. 

The  major  portion  of  Porter’s  fleet  entered  the 
mouth  on  12  March  and  moved  up  the  river.  Unex- 
pected strength  in  the  Confederate  ranks,  unusual  low 
water  conditions  for  the  year,  and  difficulty  in  coordi- 
nating movement  of  separate  large  forces  overland 
brought  about  failure,  to  some  extent,  for  the  cam- 
paign. A portion  of  the  fleet,  some  14  vessels,  became 
entrapped  in  the  upper  river  as  the  Army  was  with- 
drawing from  actions  at  Sabine  Crossroads  and  Pleas- 
ant Hill.  Only  the  determination  of  Admiral  Porter 
and  the  resourcefulness  of  the  Army  engineers  saved 
the  fleet.  As  they  were  constructing  dams  to  raise  the 
river  to  float  the  boats  over  the  rocks  and  falls,  St. 
Clair  was  ordered  from  Baton  Rouge  to  Alexandria  to 
bolster  defenses.  On  21  April,  she  engaged  rebels  below 
Alexandria,  and  from  25  April  to  3 May  protected 
barges  between  Ft.  De  Russy  and  Alexandria  while 
silencing  gun  positions  at  Dunn’s  Bayou  and  Wilson’s 
Bend.  Admiral  Porter  now  had  his  fleet  reassembled  at 
Alexandria  and  strengthened  with  the  addition  of  three 
ironclads  and  a part  of  Farragut’s  detached  squadron. 
General  Banks  arrived  on  7 May,  and  they  began  to 
clear  out  the  Red  River  and  its  tributary,  the  Black. 
St.  Clair  escorted  the  transports  back  to  the  Missis- 
sippi and  engaged  rebel  troops  at  Eunice’s  Bluff  on  the 
15th.  The  transports  safely  reached  Simmesport  at  the 
mouth  on  the  21st,  and  St.  Clair  proceeded  to  Baton 
Rouge. 

The  Yazoo  River  now  became  for  a short  time  the 
focal  point  of  Porter’s  squadron  operations,  while  St. 
Clair  continued  patrol  and  convoy  duty  in  the  lower 
Mississippi  until  August  when  she  steamed  to  Mound 
City,  111.,  for  repairs. 

St.  Clair  spent  the  remainder  of  the  year  at  Mound 
City.  In  January  1865,  she  escorted  convoys  on  the 
Tennessee  River  and  carried  dispatches  between  Gen- 
eral Thomas’s  headquarters  and  Johnsonville,  Tenn. 
She  remained  in  the  Tennessee  until  May  and  was 
reassigned  to  the  3d  Division  of  the  Mississippi  Squad- 
ron to  operate  between  Grand  Gulf  and  New  Orleans. 
In  July,  she  returned  to  Mound  City  where  she  was 
decommissioned  on  the  12th  and  dismantled. 

On  17  August  1865,  St.  Clair  was  sold  at  public 
auction  to  J.  H.  Stearn  at  Mound  City.  She  was  redoc- 
umented on  27  September  1865  and  operated  in  mer- 
chant service  until  abandoned  in  1869. 


St.  Clair  County 

Counties  in  Alabama,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Mis- 
souri; a parish  in  Louisiana. 

(LST-1096:  dp.  1,653;  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  11';  s.  12  k.; 

cpl.  226;  trp.  147;  a.  8 40mm.,  12  20mm.;  cl.  LST- 

511) 

LST-1096  was  laid  down  on  27  November  1944  by 
the  Jeffersonville  Boat  and  Machinery  Co.,  Jefferson- 
ville, Ind.;  launched  on  10  January  1945;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  Middleton;  and  commissioned  on  2 
February  1945,  Lt.  Lester  W.  Sperberg  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  Florida,  LST-1096  pre- 
pared for  duty  in  the  Pacific.  In  early  March,  she  took 
on  pontoons  and  ammunition  as  cargo;  and,  on  the 
11th,  sailed  for  the  Panama  Canal.  From  there,  she 
continued  on  to  the  Marshalls,  the  Marianas,  and  the 
Western  Carolines,  arriving  at  Ulithi  in  early  May. 
For  the  next  two  months,  she  supported  operations  in 
the  Ryukyus;  then,  on  1 July,  headed  south  to  the 


Philippines.  Most  of  July  was  spent  in  the  Leyte  area. 
At  the  end  of  the  month,  she  moved  up  to  Luzon  to 
prepare  for  further  amphibious  operations;  but,  with 
the  Japanese  surrender,  she  returned  to  Okinawa  with 
occupation  troops.  Further  occupation  duties  followed ; 
and,  into  November,  she  carried  troops  and  supplies 
from  the  Philippines  and  Okinawa  to  Japan.  In  Decem- 
ber, carrying  returning  veterans  as  passengers  and 
heavy  equipment  including  one  LCT  as  cargo,  she 
headed  east  and  arrived  at  San  Francisco  in  mid- 
January  1946. 

Ordered  deactivated,  she  moved  to  Astoria,  Oreg.,  in 
May  for  “mothballing.”  The  ship  was  decommissioned 
on  24  August  and  berthed  with  the  Reserve  Fleet, 
where  she  remained  through  the  end  of  the  decade. 

In  June  1950,  the  North  Korean  People’s  Army 
crossed  the  38th  parallel  into  the  Republic  of  Korea  in 
an  attempt  to  unify  the  divided  country  by  force.  As  a 
part  of  the  American  build-up  of  military  and  naval 
forces  to  repel  this  Communist  thrust,  LST-1096  was 
ordered  activated  in  August.  She  was  recommissioned 
on  3 October;  and,  after  a month  at  Bremerton,  she 
moved  down  the  coast  to  her  home  port,  San  Diego. 

For  the  next  two  months,  the  LST  trained  out  of 
San  Diego;  and,  in  mid-February  1951,  she  headed  for 
Hawaii,  Japan,  and  Korea.  March  was  spent  in  exer- 
cising in  Hawaiian  waters;  and,  at  the  end  of  April, 
she  arrived  in  Yokosuka  to  take  up  duties  supporting 
United  Nations  operations  in  Korea.  She  conducted 
amphibious  training  exercises  in  Japanese  waters; 
shuttled  cargo  and  personnel  betwreen  Japan  and  Ko- 
rea; and  transported  prisoners  of  war  from  the  South 
Korean  mainland  to  the  camps  on  the  offshore  islands. 
In  November,  she  completed  her  last  run  and  headed 
home. 

In  mid-December,  LST-1096  arrived  at  San  Diego. 
Overhaul,  type  exercises,  and  coastal  cargo  runs  occu- 
pied the  next  eight  months;  and,  in  September  1952, 
the  ship  got  underway  for  the  Far  East.  By  mid- 
October,  she  had  arrived  at  Yokosuka  and,  a fortnight 
later,  was  conducting  amphibious  training  exercises  on 
the  Honshu  coast.  She  then  returned  to  carrying  cargo 
and  personnel  to  Korea.  She  also  was  busy  returning 
prisoners  of  war,  scheduled  to  be  exchanged,  to  the 
Korean  peninsula. 

After  the  truce  agreement  was  reached  in  July  1953, 
LST-1096  continued  her  POW  shuttle  runs,  from  the 
camps  to  the  mainland,  and  completed  her  last  run, 
from  Koje  Do  to  Pusan,  on  10  August.  Three  days 
later,  she  returned  to  Japan,  then  continued  east,  ar- 
riving at  San  Diego  at  the  end  of  September. 

In  October,  the  LST  shifted  to  Long  Beach,  where 
she  remained  for  repairs  and  overhaul  into  1954.  In 
January,  she  returned  to  San  Diego;  put  back  to  Long 
Beach  for  further  work  in  early  February;  then  com- 
menced refresher  training.  In  April,  she  began  moving 
west  again;  and,  on  the  25th,  arrived  in  Yokosuka  to 
begin  her  first  peacetime  western  Pacific  (WestPac) 
deployment.  Through  most  of  the  summer,  she  con- 
ducted exercises  in  Japanese,  Korean,  and  Okinawan 
waters.  In  mid-August,  she  was  ordered  south;  and, 
for  three  months,  participated  in  Operation  “Passage 
to  Freedom,”  the  transportation  of  people  from  the 
newly  created  Democratic  (Communist)  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  north  of  the  17th  parallel,  to  the  National 
State  of  Vietnam,  south  of  that  line.  Operating  be- 
tween Haiphong  and  Tourane  (now  Danang),  she  com- 
pleted her  last  run  from  north  to  south  in  mid-Novem- 
ber; visited  Hong  Kong;  then  returned  to  Japan.  In 
February  1955,  she  returned  to  San  Diego;  and,  for 
the  next  eleven  months,  remained  on  the  west  coast. 

Named  St.  Clair  County  (LST-1096)  in  July  1955, 
she  sailed  west  again  in  February  1956.  Training  oper- 
ations in  Japanese,  Korean,  and  Okinawan  waters  were 
interrupted  only  once,  by  a cruise  to  the  Philippines  in 
July,  during  her  WestPac  stay.  In  September,  she 
moved  east;  and,  in  October,  reached  California. 
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Through  the  end  of  the  1950’s  and  into  1960,  St. 
Clair  County  rotated  regularly  between  training  exer- 
cises, cargo  runs,  and  overhauls  on  the  west  coast  and 
similar  exercises  and  cargo  operations  with  the  7th 
Fleet  in  the  western  Pacific.  During  1960,  she  also 
participated  in  the  making  of  two  motion  pictures : one 
in  May  while  deployed  to  WestPac;  the  other  in  De- 
cember in  California  coastal  waters. 

From  1961  to  1963,  St.  Clair  County’s  schedule  was 
altered,  and  her  annual  deployments  took  her  only  to 
the  mid-Pacific,  where  she  participated  in  amphibious 
exercises  and  conducted  cargo  operations  for  Service 
Force,  Pacific.  A FRAM  II  overhaul  and  refresher 
training  occupied  most  of  1964. 

In  January  1965,  the  LST  resumed  WestPac  opera- 
tions. Only  briefly  deployed,  she  departed  her  home 
port  to  participate  in  a west  coast  operation  and  ended 
by  carrying  marines  and  their  equipment  via  Hawaii  to 
Okinawa.  In  May,  after  a visit  to  Japan,  she  returned 
to  San  Diego.  From  mid-August  to  November,  she 
retraced  the  itinerary  she  had  followed  from  January 
to  May.  Then,  through  the  end  of  the  year,  she  re- 
mained on  the  west  coast. 

The  LST  sailed  west  again  on  14  January  1966;  and, 
late  in  February,  commenced  logistic  support  duty  for 
combat  operations  in  her  third  war.  On  25  February, 
after  a stop  at  Okinawa,  she  offloaded  miscellaneous 
cargo,  vehicles,  and  personnel  at  Chu  Lai,  RVN ; then 
proceeded  to  Subic  Bay.  She  briefly  remained  there  for 
upkeep  and  loading  before  returning  to  Vietnam  to 
operate  as  a unit  of  TF  76  in  that  embattled  country’s 
coastal  waters. 

In  March,  she  offloaded  ammunition  cargo  at  Dan- 
ang;  took  on  vehicles  at  Qui  Nhon;  and  transported 
them  to  Vung  Tau.  On  the  30th,  she  moved  up  to 
Saigon;  and,  on  4 April,  returned  to  Vung  Tau, 
whence  she  transited  the  Mekong  and  Bassac  rivers  to 
call  at  Can  Tho.  There,  she  discharged  cargo  and 
loaded  damaged  vehicles  which  she  carried  to  Saigon. 
After  another  run  to  Can  Tho,  she  returned  to  the 
Philippines  for  availability;  and,  in  June,  resumed 
operations  in  Vietnam.  Through  that  month,  she  shut- 
tled cargo  between  Chu  Lai  and  Danang.  In  July,  she 
underwent  repairs  in  the  Philippines;  and,  in  August, 
she  got  underway  to  return  to  San  Diego  via  Hong 
Kong,  Sasebo,  Yokosuka,  and  Pearl  Harbor. 

Arriving  back  at  her  home  port  on  23  September,  St. 
Clair  County  underwent  voyage  repairs,  then  resumed 
exercises  off  the  southern  California  coast.  In  the 
spring  of  1967,  she  participated  in  exercises  in  Ha- 
waiian waters,  then  returned  to  the  west  coast  for  a 
three  month  overhaul.  In  November,  she  resumed  local 
exercises;  and,  early  in  1968,  completed  her  first  “over- 
the-beach-hi-line”  evolution.  In  June,  she  headed  west. 

The  LST  remained  in  WestPac  through  the  remain- 
der of  the  year,  ferrying  troops  and  cargo  between  Cua 
Viet  and  Danang  and  providing  logistic  support  to 
riverine  forces  in  the  Mekong  Delta.  On  26  January, 
she  completed  the  cruise.  Repairs  and  local  operations 
followed  her  return  to  San  Diego.  During  the  summer, 
she  conducted  amphibious  exercises  at  San  Clemente 
and-  Oceanside;  visited  British  Columbia;  then  re- 
turned to  San  Diego  to  prepare  for  inactivation. 
Ordered  to  Bremerton,  she  moved  north  and  was  de- 
commissioned there  on  26  September  1969.  Into  1974, 
she  remains  at  Bremerton  as  a unit  of  the  Pacific 
Reserve  Fleet. 

LST -109 6 earned  one  battle  star  for  her  World  War 
II  service;  three  during  the  Korean  Conflict;  and  two 
for  service  off  Vietnam. 

Saint  Croix 

A county  in  Wisconsin. 

( APA-231 ; dp.  14,837;  1.  455';  b.  62';  dr.  24';  s.  17.7 

k. ; cpl.  536;  trp.  1,562;  a.  1 5",  12  40mm.;  cl. 

Haskell;  T.  VC2-S-AP5) 


Saint  Croix  (APA-231),  was  laid  down  under  Mari- 
time Commission  contract  (MC  hull  677)  on  25  Septem- 
ber 1944  by  the  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash.; 
launched  on  9 November  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Walter  E.  Hanawalt;  acquired  by  the  Navy  on  1 
December  1944;  and  commissioned  the  same  day,  Capt. 
Edmond  P.  Speight  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  the  California  coast,  Saint 
Croix  departed  San  Diego  on  31  January  1945  and 
headed  for  the  South  Pacific.  She  reached  Guadalcanal, 
Solomon  Islands,  on  16  February  and  carried  military 
passengers  and  equipment  between  there  and  Florida 
Island  until  18  March  when  she  sailed  for  New  Cale- 
donia. Proceeding  via  the  New  Hebrides,  she  reached 
Noumea  on  the  26th. 

On  3 May,  the  attack  transport  sailed  for  the  Philip- 
pines carrying  Army  troops  whom  she  disembarked 
near  Tarragona,  Leyte,  on  the  16th  for  mop-up  opera- 
tions in  the  Philippines.  Next  followed  three  runs  to 
New  Guinea  to  bring  more  troops,  mostly  from  Finsch- 
hafen,  to  Luzon.  She  debarked  the  first  load  at  Manila 
on  17  June  and  the  second  and  third  at  San  Fernando 
on  14  July  and  8 August.  The  ship  was  at  Manila  when 
hostilities  ended. 

Saint  Croix  embarked  Army  occupation  units  there 
and  carried  them  to  Japan,  reaching  Yokohama  on  13 
September.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  she  picked  up 
marines  at  Guam  and  delivered  them  to  Tsingtao, 
China,  on  11  October.  She  then  proceeded  via  Manila  to 
Haiphong,  Indochina,  to  take  on  Chinese  troops  for 
passage  to  Kaohsiung,  Formosa. 

Back  at  Manila  on  21  November,  she  embarked  vet- 
eran American  soldiers,  sailed  for  home  on  the  27th, 
and  reached  San  Francisco  on  16  December. 

Next  came  service  in  Operation  “Crossroads,”  the 
first  peacetime  testing  program  for  the  atomic  bomb. 
Saint  Croix  got  underway  from  the  west  coast  in 
February  1946  and  served  as  an  advance  station  ship 
during  the  operation  which  culminated  in  nuclear  ex- 
plosions at  Bikini  on  1 and  25  July. 

The  transport  returned  to  the  west  coast  in  August 
and,  except  for  a voyage  to  Pearl  Harbor  in  January 
1947,  remained  there  until  she  was  decommissioned  on 
7 April  1947  and  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. Saint  Croix  was  then  placed  in  the  National 
Defense  Reserve  Fleet.  On  30  June  1974,  she  was 
berthed  at  Suisun  Bay,  Calif. 

Saint  Croix  River 

Two  rivers:  one  in  Maine,  the  ether  in  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin. 

(LSMR-524 : dp.  1,084  (f.)  ; 1.  206'3";  b.  34'6";  dr. 

6'8";  s.  12.6  k. ; cpl.  138;  a.  10  rkt.,  1 5",  4 40mm., 

4 4.2"  M.;  cl.  LSMR-501) 

LSMR-524  was  laid  down  on  5 May  1945  by  Brown 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.;  launched  on  9 June 
1945;  and  commissioned  on  14  August  1945. 

Following  shakedown  off  Virginia,  LSMR-524  en- 
tered the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  in  1946.  Named  Saint 
Croix  River  on  1 October  1955,  she  remained  in  the 
Reserve  Fleet  until  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 
October  1958. 


St.  Francis 

(ScStr. : dp.  11,526  (n.) ; 1.  420';  b.  54'0"  (water  line); 
dr.  25 '9 %"  (mean)  ; s.  12.5  k. ; cpl.  62) 

St.  Francis,  a steel-hulled,  screw  freighter  built  in 
1914  by  the  North  Ireland  Ship  Building  Co.,  London- 
derry, Ireland,  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  at  Baltimore 
on  19  June  1918  under  United  States  Shipping  Board 
(USSB)  charter  from  the  United  States  Steel  Products 
Co.;  and  commissioned  there  on  25  June. 
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Assigned  to  the  Naval  Overseas  Transportation  Serv- 
ice, the  ship  was  loaded  with  Army  supplies  and 
sailed  for  New  York  where  she  joined  a convoy  and 
sailed  for  France  on  4 July.  The  ships  reached  Brest 
on  the  19th;  and,  the  next  day,  St.  Francis  proceeded 
to  West  Hampton,  England,  where  she  discharged  her 
cargo.  On  15  August,  she  sailed  in  convoy  for  the 
United  States  and  reached  Baltimore  on  the  27th. 
Reloaded  with  Army  supplies,  she  again  got  underway 
on  18  September  and  steamed  via  New  York  to  France 
and  arrived  at  La  Pallice  on  13  October.  The  next  day, 
she  proceeded  to  St.  Nazaire  where  she  unloaded. 

Back  in  Baltimore  on  14  November,  three  days  after 
the  armistice  was  signed,  the  ship  was  transferred 
from  an  Army  to  a USSB  Account  and  sailed  from 
New  York  on  26  January  1919  for  Cristobal,  Panama. 
After  transiting  the  canal,  she  proceeded  down  the 
Pacific  coast  of  South  America  and  reached  Valpa- 
raiso, Chile,  on  17  February.  After  returning  through 
the  canal,  the  ship  loaded  a commercial  cargo  of  sugar 
at  Cienfuegos,  Cuba,  and  arrived  at  New  York  on  8 
April.  She  was  decommissioned  there  on  28  April  1919, 
and  the  same  day  was  transferred  to  the  USSB  for 
simultaneous  return  to  her  owner. 

II 

Y P—150,  ex  St.  Francis,  was  renamed  Nightingale, 
( q.v .),  on  22  April  1942  and  redesignated  AMc-149  on 
21  May  1942. 

St.  Francis  River 

A river  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  and  another  in 
Maine. 

(LSMR-525:  dp.  994;  1.  206';  b.  35'6";  dr.  9';  s.  12  k.; 

cpl.  141;  a.  10  rkt.,  1 5",  2 40mm.,  4 20mm.,  4 4.2" 

M.;  cl.  LSMR-501) 

LSMR-525  was  laid  down  on  19  May  1945  by  the 
Brown  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Inc.,  Houston,  Texas; 
launched  on  16  June  1945;  and  commissioned  on  14 
August  1945. 

Ordered  inactivated  after  shakedown,  LSMR-525  re- 
ported to  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  on  25  October  and 
was  decommissioned  on  28  March  1946.  She  was 
berthed  at  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  until  ordered 
activated  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea. 
Recommissioned  on  16  September  1950,  LSMR-525  en- 
tered the  Korean  combat  zone  on  17  July  1951,  firing 
rockets  at  enemy  positions  at  Wonsan.  Operating  out 
of  Japan,  she  continued  to  carry  out  fire  support 
missions  against  Wonsan  into  the  fall.  In  mid-Decem- 
ber, she  returned  to  San  Diego  and  remained  on  the 
west  coast  during  1952.  Departing  San  Diego  on  12 
January  1953,  she  arrived  off  Korea  on  24  March,  and 
served  as  gunfire  support  ship  for  the  defense  of  Sok 
To,  an  island  located  on  the  west  coast  of  Korea, 
southwest  of  Pyongyang  and  Chinampo.  After  the 
truce,  she  returned  to  San  Diego,  arriving  on  28  Au- 
gust. A little  over  a year  later,  on  20  September  1954, 
she  sailed  west  again  for  her  first  post-Korean  Conflict 
deployment.  Routine  operations  took  her  into  1955; 
when,  in  February,  she  covered  the  evacuation  of  the 
Tachen  Islands.  Returning  to  the  west  coast,  LSMR- 
525  resumed  1st  Fleet  duties;  and,  on  1 October,  she 
was  named  St.  Francis  River.  Decommissioned  on  21 
November  that  year,  she  entered  the  Pacific  Reserve 
Fleet. 

Recommissioned  on  18  September  1965  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, she  departed  San  Diego  on  8 February  1966  and 
sailed  for  her  new  homeport  of  Yokosuka,  Japan.  From 
Japan,  she  steamed  south  and  arrived  at  Danang, 
South  Vietnam,  on  19  April,  to  begin  operations  in 
support  of  Allied  forces  fighting  along  the  coast  and  in 
the  Mekong  Delta  area.  Rearmed  regularly  at  Cam 
Rahn  Bay  and  overhauled  periodically  at  Yokosuka,  St. 


Francis  River  provided  rocket  fire  in  support  of  Allied 
forces  in  South  Vietnam  from  1966  through  1969. 
During  that  period,  her  ability  to  coordinate  her  opera- 
tions with  the  tactical  situation  ashore  resulted  in  an 
impressive  number  of  successful  support  missions. 

Reclassified  as  an  LFR  on  1 January  1969,  St.  Fran- 
cis River  was  decommissioned  and  struck  from  the 
Navy  list  on  17  April  1970.  She  was  sold  in  November 
1970  to  Nissho-Iwai  American  Corp.,  Sasebo,  Japan, 
for  scrapping. 

LSMR-525  received  three  battle  stars  for  Korean 
service  and  ten  campaign  stars  for  Vietnam  service. 

St.  George 

A sound  on  the  coast  of  Florida. 


(CVE-17 : dp.  9,800;  1.  492';  ew.  111'6”;  b.  69'6"; 

dr.  23'3";  s.  16.5  k. ; cpl.  890;  a.  2 4",  8 40mm., 

15  20mm.;  cl.  Bogue;  T.  C3-S-A2) 

St.  George  (CVE-17)  was  laid  down  on  31  July  1941 
by  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  under 
Maritime  Commission  contract  as  SS  Mormacland  (MC 
hull  163);  renamed  St.  George  (AVG-17)  by  the 
United  States  Navy  on  7 January  1942;  assigned  to 
the  United  Kingdom  under  Lend-Lease  as  HMS  Pur- 
suer (D.73)  on  24  February  1942;  launched  on  18  July 
1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  S.  Bartman;  re- 
classified ACV-17  on  20  August  1942;  acquired  by  the 
Navy  and  simultaneously  transferred  to  Britain  on  14 
June  1943.  She  was  reclassified  CVE-17  on  15  July 
1943. 

HMS  Pursuer  served  in  the  Home  Fleet  during 
World  War  II,  primarily  on  convoy  escort  duty.  On  3 
April  1944,  however,  she  provided  fighter  support  for 
an  air  strike  on  the  German  battleship  Tirpitz  in 
Altafjord,  Norway,  which  disabled  the  German  ship 
for  three  months.  In  August  and  September  1944,  she 
served  with  a British  carrier  group  providing  air  cover 
for  the  landings  in  southern  France.  The  carrier  was 
returned  to  United  States  custody  on  12  February 
1946,  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  28  March  1946,  and 
sold  for  scrapping  on  14  May  1946  to  the  Patapsco 
Steel  Scrap  Co.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

I 

( AV-16 : dp.  12,000;  1.  492';  b.  69'6";  dr.  23'9";  s. 

18.7  k. ; cpl.  1,077;  a.  2 5",  12  40mm.,  16  20mm.;  cl. 

Kenneth  Whiting) 

St.  George  (AV-16)  was  laid  down  on  4 August  1943 
by  the  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Tacoma, 
Wash.;  launched  on  14  February  1944;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Alfred  E.  Montgomery;  and  commissioned  on  24 
July  1944,  Capt.  Robert  G.  Armstrong  in  command. 

After  shakedown,  St.  George  sailed  from  San'  Pedro, 
Calif.,  on  12  October  1944  to  salvage  a seaplane  which 
had  crashed  at  sea.  She  was  diverted  to  Pearl  Harbor 
after  word  was  received  that  the  plane  had  sunk.  After 
four  days  in  Pearl  Harbor,  the  ship  sailed  on  22 
October  to  tend  seaplanes  in  support  of  the  Central 
Pacific  drive.  She  stopped  at  Kwajalein  between  29 
October  and  3 November,  and  then  tended  a squadron 
of  aircraft  at  Eniwetok  between  4 and  25  November. 
She  moved  frequently  during  the  next  four  months, 
tending  planes  at  Saipan  between  28  November  and  21 
December;  at  Kossol  Passage,  Palau  Is.,  from  24  De- 
cember 1944  to  6 February  1945;  at  Ulithi  between  7 
and  25  February;  and  at  Saipan  again  from  27  Febru- 
ary to  23  March.  On  28  March,  she  arrived  at  Kerama 
Retto,  Ryukyus,  to  support  aircraft  in  the  Okinawa 
operation.  During  one  of  the  frequent  air  raids  there, 
the  ship’s  gunners  shot  down  an  enemy  plane  on  29 
April.  A week  later,  she  was  hit  by  a kamikaze.  Three 
men  were  killed,  and  her  seaplane  crane  was  destroyed. 
Nevertheless,  the  tender  remained  on  station,  using  a 
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barge  crane  to  lift  seaplanes  for  repairs;  and,  in 
addition,  provided  repair  support  to  destroyers  and 
destroyer  escorts.  She  left  Kerama  Retto  on  12  July 
for  drydocking  and  repairs  at  Guam,  returning  on  21 
August  to  Okinawa,  where  she  rode  out  a typhoon  on 
16  and  17  September.  On  20  September,  the  tender 
sailed  to  Wakayama  Wan,  Japan,  where  her  aircraft 
provided  surveillance  of  the  Japanese  Inland  Sea  and 
supplied  passenger,  mail,  and  courier  service  between 
Tokyo,  Sasebo,  and  Okinawa.  While  there,  she  rode  out 
two  more  typhoons.  The  ship  proceeded  to  Sasebo  on  14 
November  and  tended  aircraft  there  from  16  November 
until  starting  home  on  12  February  1946.  She  arrived 
at  San  Diego  on  25  March  1946  and  was  decommis- 
sioned and  placed  in  reserve  there  on  1 August  1946. 

St.  George  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 July 
1963  and  simultaneously  transferred  to  the  Maritime 
Administration’s  reserve  fleet  at  Suisun  Bay,  Calif. 
She  was  reacquired  by  the  Navy  on  11  December  1968 
for  sale  to  Italy  as  Andrea  Bafile. 

St.  George  received  one  battle  star  for  her  World 
War  II  service. 


St.  Helena 

A British  island  colony  in  the  South  Atlantic  be- 
tween Brazil  and  Angola,  %ome  1,200  miles  from  the 
coast  of  Africa.  After  his  defeat  at  Waterloo  in  1815, 
Napoleon  was  exiled  on  St.  Helena;  and  he  died  there 
in  1821.  St.  Helena  retained  her  former  name  during 
her  naval  service. 

I 

(Ferry  boat:  1.  30 '0";  b.  14 '0") 

St.  Helena,  a sheathed,  wooden-hulled  ferry  boat  was 
acquired  by  the  Navy  in  1915  and  served  at  the  Nor- 
folk Navy  Yard.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on 
1 November  1916. 


(PF-86 : dp.  1,318;  1.  304';  b.  37'6";  dr.  12';  s.  18  k.; 

cpl.  120;  a.  3 3",  4 40mm,  4 20mm.;  cl.  Tacoma ; T. 

S2-S2-AQ1) 

Pasley  (PF-86),  originally  projected  as  PG-194,  was 
designated  on  10  June  1943  for  transfer  to  the  United 
Kingdom  under  Lend  Lease.  Renamed  St.  Helena  by  the 
British  Admiralty,  she  was  laid  down  on  22  September 
1943  by  the  Walsh-Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Providence,  R.I., 
under  Maritime  Commission  contract  (MC  hull  1668) ; 
launched  on  20  October  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Anto- 
nio Castellucci;  and  delivered  to  the  Royal  Navy  on  19 
February  1944. 

St.  Helena  (K.  590)  served  the  British  Navy  through 
the  remainder  of  World  War  II  as  a “Colony”  class 
frigate.  She  returned  to  the  United  States  on  8 April 
1946  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  where  she  was  decommissioned 
on  the  23d  and  accepted  by  the  U.S.  Navy.  However, 
she  was  considered  in  excess  of  the  Navy’s  needs  and 
on  7 June  was  slated  for  disposal.  St.  Helena  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  19  June  and  temporarily 
placed  on  the  list  of  vessels  on  hand.  On  1 April  1947, 
she  was  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission  which 
delivered  her  to  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co., 
Chester,  Pa.,  on  1 July.  St.  Helena  was  scrapped  on  28 
October  1947. 


St.  Johns 

(SP-3710:  t.  1,098;  1.  250';  b.  38';  dr.  9';  s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  128) 

St.  Johns  (SP-3710),  an  iron-plated,  side-wheel 


steamer  built  in  1878  by  Harlan  and  Hollingsworth, 
Wilmington,  Del.,  operated  out  of  the  8th  Street  Wharf 
at  Washington,  D.C.,  until  she  was  chartered  on  26 
June  1917  from  C.H.  St.  Johns. 

Assigned  to  the  5th  Naval  District,  St.  Johns  was 
used  by  the  Navy  during  World  War  I as  a fleet 
tender,  carrying  both  freight  (primarily  coal)  and  pas- 
sengers. She  was  decommissioned  and  returned  to  her 
owner  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  10  June  1919. 


St.  Johns  River 

A river  in  Florida. 

(LSMR-526 : dp.  1,804;  1.  206'3";  b.  34'6";  dr.  6'8"; 
s.  12.6  k. ; cpl.  138;  a.  1 5",  10  rkt.  launc.,  2 twin 
40mm.,  8 20mm.,  4 4.2"  M.;  cl.  LSMR-501 ) 

St.  Johns  River  (LSMR-526)  was  originally  author- 
ized as  LSM-526.  Reclassified  LSMR-526  on  21  April 
1945,  she  was  laid  down  on  19  May  by  the  Brown 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Inc.,  Houston,  Tex.;  launched  on  16 
June;  and  commissioned  on  22  August  1945. 

Reporting  for  shakedown  on  29  August,  she  con- 
ducted training  operations  along  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
spaced  by  in-port  periods  until  April  1946  when  she 
reported  to  the  Reserve  Fleet  at  Green  Cove  Springs, 
Fla.  LSMR-526  was  decommissioned  on  28  May  1946. 
On  1 October  1955,  she  was  named  St.  Johns  River. 
Struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 October  1958,  she  was 
sold  on  4 August  to  the  Fleet  Storage  Corp. 


St.  Joseph 

A bay  on  the  gulf  coast  of  Florida  named  by  the 
Spanish. 


The  name  St.  Joseph  (ACV-50)  was  assigned  to  MC 
hull  261,  a converted  C3-S-A1,  on  23  August  1942.  She 
was  laid  down  on  25  March  1943  by  the  Seattle- 
Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Tacoma,  Wash.;  redesig- 
nated CVE-50  on  15  July;  launched  on  21  August 
1943 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  W.W.  Smyth ; transferred  to 
the  United  Kingdom  under  Lend  Lease  agreement  on 
22  December  1943;  and  commissioned  the  same  day  as 
Ruler  (D.72)  in  the  Royal  Navy. 

HMS  Ruler  served  in  the  North  Atlantic  during 
1944  protecting  the  vital  flow  of  men  and  war  materiel 
from  the  United  States  to  England  and  to  fighting 
fronts  on  the  European  continent.  In  early  1945,  she 
transferred  to  the  Pacific  Theatre  and  supported  the 
campaign  to  take  Okinawa. 

After  the  war  ended,  Ruler  returned  to  the  United 
States  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  28  January  1946;  was 
decommissioned  from  RN  service  on  29  January;  and 
was  accepted  by  the  U.S.  Navy  the  same  day.  In  excess 
of  the  Navy’s  needs,  she  was  slated  for  disposal  and 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  20  March  1946.  She  was 
sold  on  13  May  and  scrapped  within  the  year. 


St.  Joseph  Bay 


St.  Joseph  Bay  (CVE-105)  was  laid  down  on  23  Sep- 
tember 1943  by  the  Todd-Pacific  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Tacoma, 
Wash.;  launched  on  9 May  1944;  but  was  renamed  Com- 
mencement Bay  (CVE-105)  ( q.v .)  on  10  July  1944. 


St.  Joseph  River 

Two  rivers,  both  of  which  rise  in  southern  Michigan : 
one  flows  through  northwestern  Indiana  and  empties 
into  Lake  Michigan;  the  other  flows  through  north- 
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The  frigate,  St.  Lawrence,  off  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  1848  in  a contemporary  lithograph.  She  has  just  dropped  anchor 
and  is  firing  a gun  salute,  the  British  ensign  at  her  foretop. 


western  Ohio  and  joins  the  St.  Marys  River  at  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  to  become  the  Maumee  River. 

(LSMR-527 : dp.  840;  1.  206';  b.  35';  dr.  7'2";  s.  12.6 

k. ; cpl.  138;  a.  1 5",  4 40mm.,  4 4.2"  M.,  10  rkt.;  cl. 

LSMR-501 ) 

LSMR-527  was  laid  down  on  19  May  1945  by  the 
Brown  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Inc.,  Houston,  Texas; 
launched  on  16  June  1945;  and  commissioned  on  24 
August  1945. 

Active  for  less  than  three  months,  LSMR-527  joined 
the  16th  (Inactive)  Fleet  in  November  1945;  decom- 
missioned on  28  March  1946;  and,  for  the  next  four 
years,  remained  berthed  at  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.  In 
June  1950,  however,  the  North  Korean  Army  pushed 
south  across  the  38th  Parallel;  and,  on  14  October, 
LSMR-527  was  recommissioned. 

From  mid-November  1950  until  mid-March  1951,  the 
LSMR  trained  out  of  Little  Creek,  Va.,  then  headed  for 
California  and  duty  with  the  Pacific  Fleet.  Assigned  to 
Landing  Ship  Squadron  3,  she  arrived  at  San  Diego  on 
12  April;  and,  through  the  summer,  conducted  exer- 
cises off  the  southern  California  coast.  During  the  fall, 
she  underwent  overhaul  at  Mare  Island;  and,  with  the 
winter  of  1951-52,  she  resumed  operations  off  southern 
California.  In  March  and  April,  1952,  she  operated  off 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone;  and,  in  May,  she  headed  west 
for  duty  off  Korea. 


On  19  June,  LSMR-527  arrived  at  Yokosuka.  Ten 
days  later,  she  was  en  route  to  operating  area  “Nan” 
off  the  west  coast  of  the  embattled  Korean  peninsula. 
From  3 to  15  July  and  again  from  16  August  to  3 
September,  she  helped  to  defend  islands  held  by  United 
Nations  forces,  particularly  Cho-Do  and  Sok-To  in  the 
approaches  to  the  Taedong  estuary. 

Returning  to  Japan  after  each  tour,  she  sailed  for 
the  Korean  east  coast  from  Sasebo  on  10  October.  In 
TU  76.42.1,  she  conducted  exercises  off  Kangmung; 
then,  on  the  15th,  arrived  off  Kojo  to  provide  shore 
bombardment  support  for  the  amphibious  feint  staged 
there  on  that  date.  By  the  18th,  she  was  back  in 
Sasebo.  Exercises  in  Japanese  waters  followed;  and,  on 
14  November,  she  returned  to  area  “Nan.”  Through 
December,  she  continued  to  operate  off  Cho-Do  and 
Sok-To;  then,  after  fire  support  activities  in  early 
January  1953,  she  shifted  to  Taechong-Do.  She  re- 
turned to  Yokosuka  on  the  25th;  and,  on  24  February, 
she  sailed  for  California. 

Steaming  via  Midway  and  Pearl  Harbor,  the  LSMR 
arrived  at  San  Diego  on  23  March  and  remained  on  the 
west  coast  until  10  February  1954.  She  then  headed 
west  again.  In  the  western  Pacific  from  mid-March  to 
mid-October,  she  participated  in  exercises  in  Japanese, 
Korean,  and  Okinawan  waters  and  in  the  Volcano 
Islands  area  and  carried  cargo  between  Japanese  and 
Korean  ports. 
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On  7 November,  LSMR-5Z7  returned  to  San  Diego. 
Two  months  later,  in  January  1955,  she  entered  the 
Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard  to  prepare  for  inactiva- 
tion. In  April,  she  joined  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet; 
and,  on  5 August,  she  was  decommissioned  and  berthed 
with  the  San  Diego  Group.  Named  St.  Joseph  River  on 
1 October,  she  remained  berthed  at  San  Diego  until 
activated  in  the  summer  of  1960,  transferred  to  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  and  commissioned  as  ROKNS  Si 
Hung. 

LSMR-527  earned  two  battle  stars  during  the  Ko- 
rean Conflict. 


St.  Lawrence 

A river  forming  part  of  the  boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  as  it  flows  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  Atlantic. 

(Fr.:  t.  1,726;  lbp.  175';  b.  45';  dph.  14'5";  cpl.  480; 
a.  8 8"  shell  guns,  42  32-pdrs. ; cl.  Brandywine) 

Although  St.  Lawrence  was  laid  down  in  1826  by  the 
Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  she  remained  uncompleted  on  the 
ways  until  work  on  her,  interrupted  by  a shortage  of 
funds,  was  resumed  during  the  Mexican  War.  The 
frigate  was  finally  launched  early  in  1848  and  commis- 
sioned on  17  August  of  that  year,  Capt.  Hiram  Pauld- 
ing in  command. 

On  29  August,  the  Navy  Department,  at  the  request 
of  the  Prussian  Minister  to  the  United  States,  directed 
Paulding  to  “take  on  board  a Mister  H.  W.  Foester 
and  rate  him  Master’s  Mate.”  The  German  states,  then 
striving  to  establish  a German  Federation,  had  re- 
cently become  aware  of  the  need  for  a German  navy 
and  had  asked  the  United  States  for  help  in  establish- 
ing and  training  a national  fighting  force  afloat. 

The  ship  got  underway  on  8 September  and  headed 
eastward  across  the  Atlantic.  After  touching  at  Cowes, 
on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  ship  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Weser  River  on  7 October.  The  next  day,  she  was 
towed  to  Bremerhaven.  She  remained  at  that  port  for 
the  next  month  and  one-half  while  Capt.  Paulding 
visited  important  cities  in  several  German  states  to 
discuss  with  various  leaders  matters  important  to  the 
establishment  of  the  new  navy. 

Before  departing  Bremerhaven,  St.  Lawrence  re- 
ceived on  board  four  Prussian  midshipmen  for  train- 
ing, and  they  served  on  the  frigate,  eagerly  learning 
the  customs,  discipline,  and  seamanship  which  had 
made  the  United  States  Navy  respected  throughout  the 
world. 

The  frigate  left  the  mouth  of  the  Weser  on  22 
November  and  reached  Southampton,  England,  on  2 
December.  She  was  anchored  at  the  port  for  more  than 
a month  while  her  officers  and  men  exchanged  courte- 
sies with  their  English  counterparts,  building  good  will 
between  the  two  nations.  Early  in  January  1849,  the 
ship  sailed  for  Portugal  and  reached  Lisbon  on  the 
12th.  But  for  a visit  to  Cadiz,  Spain,  from  5 February 
to  14  March,  she  remained  at  Lisbon  until  again  sail- 
ing for  England  on  1 May.  In  July,  she  returned  to 
Bremerhaven  where  Paulding  discharged  the  German 
midshipmen  on  the  10th,  since  Prussia  was  then  at  war 
with  Denmark,  the  next  country  on  the  frigate’s  itiner- 
ary. 

St.  Lawrence  got  underway  on  the  19th  and  visited 
Copenhagen  until  2 August  when  she  sailed  for  Swe- 
den. She  arrived  at  Stockholm  five  days  later  and 
remained  at  that  Baltic  port  until  the  16th. 

On  her  voyage  back  south,  the  frigate  touched  again 
at  Copenhagen,  and  spent  much  of  the  autumn  at 
Bremerhaven  before  heading  for  the  Mediterranean. 
She  reached  Port  Mahon,  Minorca,  in  the  Balearics,  on 
3 December  1849.  At  that  time,  political  conditions  in 
Europe  were  still  unstable  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
revolutions  which  had  shaken  Europe  in  1848;  and  the 


American  naval  force  in  the  Mediterranean  had  been 
increased  to  its  greatest  strength  since  the  Barbary 
Wars.  During  the  protracted  series  of  crises,  it  had 
been  a source  of  stability  in  the  area  without  offending 
any  nation  or  faction. 

In  the  summer  of  1850,  when  tension  in  Europe 
began  to  subside,  St.  Lawrence  was  ordered  to  proceed 
once  more  to  the  Baltic  for  a short  cruise  before 
returning  home.  She  touched  at  Boston  on  1 November, 
reached  New  York  on  the  6th,  and  was  decommissioned 
there  on  the  15th. 

Recommissioned  on  5 February  1851,  Commander 
Joshua  Sands  in  command,  the  frigate  departed  New 
York  on  the  20th,  carrying  to  England  the  exhibits 
from  the  United  States  for  the  International  Exposi- 
tion at  London,  the  first  modern  world’s  fair.  On  her 
return  voyage  from  this  interesting  assignment,  she 
gave  the  United  States  Charge  d’Affairs  in  Portugal 
passage  from  Southampton  to  Lisbon.  The  ship  reached 
New  York  on  11  August  and  decommissioned  there  a 
week  later. 

Recommissioned  on  18  November  1851,  St.  Lawrence 
sailed  on  12  December  for  the  Pacific.  For  the  next 
three  and  one-half  years,  she  cruised  along  the  west 
coast  of  North  and  South  America,  from  Cape  Horn  to 
Puget  Sound,  occasionally  venturing  as  far  west  as  the 
Sandwich  (Hawaiian)  Islands.  In  1853,  she  relieved 
Raritan  as  flagship  of  the  Pacific  Squadron  and  contin- 
ued this  duty  until  she  relinquished  her  role  as  flagship 
to  Independence  on  2 February  1855.  She  departed 
Valparaiso  five  days  later  and  arrived  at  Hampton 
Roads  on  21  April.  She  was  decommissioned  and  placed 
in  ordinary  at  Norfolk  exactly  a month  later. 

Recommissioned  on  22  September  1856,  St.  Lawrence 
sailed  for  the  Atlantic  coast  of  South  America  to 
become  flagship  of  the  Brazil  Squadron  early  the  next 
year.  Her  service  on  the  Brazil  Station  was  enlivened 
late  in  1858  by  the  expedition  to  Paraguay  to  obtain 
redress  for  the  unprovoked  firing  upon  the  USS  Water 
Witch  during  surveying  operations  in  the  Parana 
River.  Efforts  to  settle  the  affair  by  negotiations,  un- 
derway since  the  incident  on  1 February  1855,  had 
been  fruitless.  However,  the  presence  of  a task  force, 
commanded  by  Flag  Officer  W.  B.  Shubrick,  added 
eloquence  to  the  arguments  of  United  States  Special 
Commissioner  James  B.  Bowlin.  He  promptly  obtained 
a satisfactory  apology,  an  indemnity  for  damages,  and 
a new  commercial  treaty  which  established  most  cor- 
dial relations  between  the  two  countries. 

The  successful  conclusion  of  the  expedition  freed  St. 
Lawrence  to  return  home,  and  she  was  decommissioned 
at  Philadelphia  on  25  May  1859. 

Still  in  ordinary  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War, 
St.  Lawrence  was  hurriedly  prepared  for  action  and 
recommissioned  on  21  June  1861,  Capt.  Hugh  Y.  Purvi- 
ance  in  command.  She  sailed  for  the  Confederate  coast 
eight  days  later  but  was  delayed  in  the  lower  Delaware 
by  low  tides  until  8 July  when  she  finally  put  to  sea. 
After  joining  the  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  upon 
her  arrival  at  Hampton  Roads,  she  headed  further 
south  on  the  14th.  Two  days  later,  she  captured  British 
Brig,  Herald,  off  Cape  Hatteras,  N.C.  That  blockade 
runner  had  escaped  from  Beaufort,  N.C.,  laden  with 
naval  stores  and  was  bound  for  Liverpool.  Capt.  Purvi- 
ance  sent  the  prize  to  Hampton  Roads  and  continued 
his  voyage  south. 

On  the  28th,  a lookout  on  the  frigate  spotted  a 
schooner  flying  English  colors  and  gave  chase.  Some 
four  hours  later,  as  St.  Lawrence  was  overhauling  the 
schooner,  the  fleeing  vessel  ran  up  the  Confederate  flag 
and  fired  three  shots  at  her  pursuer.  One  passed 
through  the  frigate’s  “mainsail  and  took  a splinter  out 
of  the  main  yard.”  St.  Lawrence  answered  with  her 
forecastle  battery  and  hit  the  chase  twice,  once  in  her 
bow.  Survivors  from  the  schooner,  which  sank  half  an 
hour  later,  revealed  that  their  ship  had  been  the  Con- 
federate privateer,  Petrel,  of  Charleston.  Boats  from 
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The  sloop-of-war,  St.  Louis  serving  as  a receiving  ship  at  Philadelphia,  1874.  She  has  been  housed  over  to  provide 
accommodations,  but  she  still  retains  her  masts  and  the  stump  of  her  bowsprit. 


St.  Lawrence  rescued  all  but  two  of  the  privateer’s  38 
crewmen  and  sent  them  north  in  steamer,  Flag. 

The  frigate  proceeded  south  and  blockaded  off  Sa- 
vannah, Ga.,  until  returning  to  Hampton  Roads  in 
September.  However,  after  minor  repairs  and  taking 
on  provisions,  she  headed  back  to  blockade  duty  off  the 
Georgia  coast.  On  19  October,  when  responsibility  for 
blockading  the  Confederate  Atlantic  coast  was  divided 
in  two,  St.  Lawrence  was  assigned  to  the  South  Atlan- 
tic Blockading  Squadron.  On  6 November,  she  captured 
English  schooner,  Jenny  Lee,  of  Nassau,  New  Provi- 
dence, laden  with  rice  and  tobacco  from  Darien,  Ga., 
and  headed  for  Nassau.  St.  Lawrence  continued  block- 
ade duty,  operating  along  the  coasts  of  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina,  until  ordered  north  on  27  January 
1862. 

After  replenishing  her  ammunition,  provisions,  and 
water  at  New  York,  the  frigate  sailed  for  the  Virginia 
Capes  for  service  in  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading 
Squadron. 

She  reached  Hampton  Roads  on  6 March  and  was  on 
hand  when  Confederate  ironclad,  Virginia,  (formerly 
USS  Merrimac)  attacked  Union  warships  there  two 
days  later.  On  that  fateful  afternoon,  gunboat,  Cam- 
bridge, came  alongside  with  word  of  the  ram’s  raid 
and  towed  St.  Lawrence  toward  the  scene  of  the  action. 
As  the  two  ships  passed  Sewell’s  Point,  Southern  bat- 
teries there  opened  fire  with  shot  and  shell  and  made 
several  hits,  but  did  no  serious  damage.  The  two  Union 
warships  responded  in  kind.  As  they  approached  the 
battle  scene,  observers  on  the  Union  warships  learned 
that  Cumberland  had  gone  down,  Congress  had  surren- 
dered, and  Minnesota  had  run  hard  aground.  Then,  St. 
Lawrence  herself  grounded.  While  Cambridge  and  tug, 
Young  America,  were  attempting  to  refloat  the  frigate, 
Virginia  opened  fire  from  some  900  yards  distance.  St. 
Lawrence  replied  with  rapid  fire  but  her  projectiles 
glanced  harmlessly  off  the  ironclad’s  greased  armor. 
One  80-pound  shell  from  Virginia  penetrated  St.  Lawr- 
ence’s starboard  quarter  just  above  the  water  line  and 
did  considerable  damage  to  her  wardroom  pantry  and 
to  the  Assistant  Surgeon’s  stateroom.  Toward  dusk, 
Virginia  retired,  planning  to  resume  the  task  of  de- 
stroying the  Union  men-of-war  after  the  return  of 
daylight.  About  2000,  St.  Lawrence  was  again  afloat; 


and  she  withdrew  to  the  anchorage  at  Fort  Monroe. 
That  night,  Monitor  arrived  and  took  position  near 
Minnesota,  still  hard  aground.  The  following  day,  Vir- 
ginia returned  to  Hampton  Roads  where  she  engaged 
Monitor  in  a historic  battle  which,  although  inconclu- 
sive, revolutionized  naval  warfare. 

After  the  battle  in  Hampton  Roads,  St.  Lawrence 
served  briefly  in  the  Potomac  to  protect  the  Federal 
capital  from  attack  by  sea.  She  returned  to  Hampton 
Roads  late  in  April,  but  was  reassigned  to  the  East 
Gulf  Blockading  Squadron. 

St.  Lawrence  arrived  at  Key  West  on  the  23d  and 
was  soon  at  sea  again  looking  for  blockade  runners 
operating  between  Cuba  and  the  gulf  coast.  In  July, 
she  became  flagship  of  the  squadron,  and  she  per- 
formed this  duty  until  sailing  north  on  7 May  1863 
because  of  a serious  outbreak  of  yellow  fever  .The  ship 
was  decommissioned  at  Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Navy  Yard, 
on  30  May  1863. 

Recommissioned  on  5 August,  St.  Lawrence  sailed  to 
Hampton  Roads  to  become  an  ordnance  ship  for  the 
North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron.  In  1865,  she 
served  as  a store  ship  at  Norfolk  where  she  was 
decommissioned  on  12  December.  In  ordinary  through 
1866,  the  frigate  was  used  as  a barracks  ship  for 
marines  at  Norfolk  from  1867  through  1875.  On  31 
December  1875,  she  was  sold  at  Norfolk  to  E.  Stan- 
nard. 


St.  Lo 

The  decisive  breakout  of  the  Normandy  beachead  oc- 
curred at  St.  Lo,  France,  on  18  July  1944. 


CVE-63  was  launched  as  Midway  ( q.v .)  but  was 
renamed  St.  Lo  on  10  October  1944  to  free  the  name 
Midway  for  the  attack  carrier,  CVB-41,  then  being 
built. 


St.  Louis 

A city  on  the  Mississippi  River — the  largest  city  in 
the  state  of  Missouri. 
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(SlpW:  t.  700;  1.  127';  b.  33'9";  dph.  15'6";  dr.  16'; 
cpl.  125;  a.  20  24-pdr.  sb.) 

St.  Louis  was  laid  down  on  12  February  1827  at  the 
Washington  Navy  Yard;  launched  on  18  August  1828; 
and  commissioned  on  20  December  1828,  Master  Com- 
mandant John  D.  Sloat  in  command. 

On  the  day  of  her  commissioning,  St.  Louis  got 
underway  and  proceeded  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  for  final 
outfitting.  She  departed  Hampton  Roads  on  14  Febru- 
ary 1829  and  headed  for  Havana,  Cuba.  Thence,  she 
proceeded,  via  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Cape  Horn,  to  Cal- 
lao, Peru.  Arriving  there  on  20  June,  the  sloop  of  war 
joined  the  Pacific  Squadron  under  Commodore  Jacob 
Jones;  and,  until  8 September  1831,  she  cruised  the 
coasts  of  the  Americas  to  protect  the  trade  and  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States.  On  that  day,  she  sailed  for 
Cape  Horn  and  the  east  coast;  and  arrived  off  Sandy 
Hook,  N.J.,  on  9 December.  She  was  laid  up  in  ordi- 
nary at  New  York  on  the  25th. 

Recommissioned  on  19  September  1832,  St.  Louis 
departed  New  York  on  12  October  to  base  at  Pensa- 
cola, Fla.,  as  a unit  of  the  West  Indies  Squadron.  She 
spent  the  following  six  years,  largely  as  flagship  for 
the  squadron,  cruising  the  Caribbean.  On  28  May  1838, 
she  sailed  from  Havana  for  New  York  where  she  again 
was  placed  in  ordinary  on  1 July  and  laid  up  until  5 
April  1839. 

St.  Louis  sailed  on  30  June  to  join  the  Pacific  Squad- 
ron at  Monterey,  Calif.  En  route,  she  put  in  at  San 
Francisco  where  her  commanding  officer  interceded 
with  the  government  of  California  for  imprisoned  for- 
eign residents.  She  had  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  American  man-of-war  to  carry  the  flag  into  that 
port.  Following  operations  off  the  coast  of  Peru,  she 
returned  to  Norfolk  on  15  September  1842  and  was 
laid  up  in  ordinary  there  the  following  day. 

St.  Louis  was  recommissioned  on  27  February  1843 
and  soon  joined  the  East  Indies  Squadron  as  flagship. 
She  was  at  Singapore  early  in  1844  while  the  first 
commercial  treaty  with  China  was  being  negotiated. 
She  returned  to  Norfolk  in  September  1845  where  she 
underwent  conversion  to  lengthen  her  hull  by  13  feet. 
Departing  from  Norfolk  on  11  August  1848,  she  sailed 
to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  she  served  on  the  South 
American  Station  until  returning  in  July  1851. 

St.  Louis  next  departed  from  Norfolk  on  24  August 
1852  to  cruise  the  Mediterranean.  On  2 July  1853, 
while  she  was  at  Smyrna,  Turkey,  her  commanding 
officer  demanded  that  the  commander  of  the  Austrian 
frigate,  Hussar,  release  Hungarian  refugee  Martin 
Koszta.  The  revolutionary  leader  had  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  and  announced  his  intentions  of  becom- 
ing an  American  citizen.  Subsequently,  while  in 
Smyrna  on  business,  he  had  been  arrested  by  Austrian 
officials.  Mediation  by  the  French  Consul  effected 
Koszta’s  release. 

St.  Louis  returned  to  New  York  on  8 May  1855  and 
sailed  again  in  November  to  help  suppress  the  slave 
trade  along  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  returning  to 
New  York  on  9 February  1858.  In  September  of  that 
year,  she  joined  the  Home  Squadron  based  at  Pensa- 
cola, Fla. 

In  January  1861,  while  serving  with  the  Home 
Squadron  off  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  St.  Louis  was  ordered 
to  return  to  Pensacola  to  stand  guard  during  the 
turmoil  which  preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 
In  April,  she  aided  in  the  reinforcement  of  Fort  Pick- 
ens; then  joined  in  the  massive  blockade  of  southern 
ports.  On  5 September,  she  assisted  Brooklyn  in  the 
capture  of  blockade-running  Confederate  brig,  Macao, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  After  being  rearmed 
during  a brief  period  in  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard, 
now  armed  with  4 8”  Sg.,  12  32-pdrs.,  2 20-pdr.  P.r., 
and  1 12-pdr.  sb,  she  sailed  on  24  February  1862  for 
Cadiz,  Spain.  For  the  next  two  years,  she  criss-crossed 


the  Atlantic,  cruised  the  African  coast,  and  patrolled 
the  areas  in  and  around  the  Canary  Islands  and  the 
Azores  in  search  of  Confederate  commerce  raiders. 
Cadiz  and  Lisbon  were  her  primary  bases  for  such 
operations.  She  returned  to  Port  Royal,  S.C.,  on  26 
November  1864  for  service  in  the  South  Atlantic 
Blockading  Squadron. 

Three  days  later,  sailors  and  marines  from  St.  Louis 
went  ashore  at  Boyd’s  Landing  to  participate  in  the 
combined  Army-Navy  thrust  up  the  Broad  River.  Un- 
der the  command  of  Comdr.  George  H.  Preble,  the 
expedition  was  designed  to  assist  General  Sherman  as 
he  approached  Savannah  at  the  end  of  his  march 
across  Georgia.  This  operation  was  completed  on  29 
December.  St.  Louis  then  briefly  returned  to  blockade 
duty  before  finally  sailing  to  the  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard  where  she  was  decommissioned  on  12  May  1865. 

St.  Louis  spent  the  remainder  of  her  career  at  Phila- 
delphia. After  being  laid  up  in  1866  and  declared 
unserviceable,  she  became  a receiving  ship  at  League 
Island  and  continued  this  duty  until  1894  when  she  was 
loaned  as  a training  vessel  to  the  Naval  Militia  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  On  30  November  1904,  while 
she  was  engaged  in  this  service,  her  name  was  changed 
to  Keystone  State.  She  was  finally  struck  from  the 
Navy  list  on  9 August  1906  and  sold  for  scrapping,  on 
5 June  1907,  to  Joseph  G.  Hitner  of  Philadelphia. 

II 

The  second  St.  Louis,  a stern-wheel,  casemate  gun- 
boat, was  launched  on  12  October  1861  and  had  numer- 
ous engagements  against  Confederate  works  on  wes- 
tern rivers  as  a unit  of  the  Western  Gunboat  Fleet 
before  being  renamed  Baron  de  Kalb  ( q.v .)  on  8 Sep- 
tember 1862. 

III 

(Str.:  dp.  14,910;  1.  554';  b.  63';  dr.  30';  s.  20  k.;  cpl. 

377;  a.  4 5",  8 6-pdrs.) 

St.  Louis,  a transatlantic  passenger  liner  built  by  the 
William  Cramp  & Sons  Building  & Engine  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was  launched  on  12  November  1894; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Grover  Cleveland,  wife  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  and  entered  merchant  serv- 
ice in  1895,  under  United  States  registry  for  the 
International  Navigation  Co.,  of  New  York  with  her 
maiden  voyage  between  New  York  and  Southampton, 
England. 

On  a later  voyage  following  the  outbreak  of  the 
Spanish-American  War,  St.  Louis  was  chartered  for 
Naval  service  while  at  Southampton  and  returned  to 
New  York  on  22  April  1898.  Armed  with  four  5-inch 
rapid  fire  guns  and  eight  6-pounders,  she  was  commis- 
sioned as  an  auxiliary  cruiser  in  the  United  States 
Navy  on  24  April,  Capt.  Casper  F.  Goodrich  in  com- 
mand. Manned  by  27  officers  and  350  men,  she  put  to 
sea  on  30  April  for  the  Caribbean. 

St.  Louis  was  specially  outfitted  with  heavy  drag 
lines  in  order  to  destroy  undersea  cable  communica- 
tions in  the  West  Indies  and  to  the  mainland  of  South 
America.  On  13  May,  she  severed  the  cable  between  St. 
Thomas  and  San  Juan;  and  five  days  later  exchanged 
fire  with  the  Morro  Castle  batteries  at  Santiago  de 
Cuba  as  she  cut  the  cable  between  that  port  and 
Holland’s  Bay,  Jamaica.  When  Admiral  Cervera’s  fleet 
sailed  into  Santiago  Harbor,  the  Spanish  warships 
found  themselves  cut  off  from  direct  communications 
with  Spain. 

St.  Louis  next  severed  the  cable  between  Guantan- 
amo Bay  and  Haiti;  then  cut  the  cable  off  Cienfuegos 
to  isolate  Cuba  from  outside  communications.  She 
joined  in  the  bombardment  of  fortifications  at  Caima- 
nera  in  Guantanamo  Bay  on  3 June;  captured  a Span- 
ish merchant  ship  on  the  10th ; intercepted  two  British 
ships  bound  for  Cuba — the  Twickenham  on  10  June  and 
Wary  on  1 July;  and  was  present  at  the  Battle  of 
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St.  Louis  (Cruiser  No.  20)  before  World  War  I,  in  the  gray  paint  adopted  at  the  end  of  1908.  Authorized  in 
1900  as  protected  cruisers,  St.  Louis  and  her  sisters  M ilwaukee  and  Charleston  were  built  as  “semi-armored 
cruisers”  with  a light  waterline  armor  belt  in  addition  to  the  sloped  ballistic  deck  built  into  the  usual  pro- 
tected cruiser.  They  mounted  6-inch  guns  in  single  mounts  forward  and  aft  on  the  main  deck,  and  in  broad- 
side casemates  on  two  levels  amidships;  3-inch  guns  were  carried  in  superstructure  mounts  and  in  hull 
casemates  toward  the  bow  and  stern. 


Santiago  de  Cuba  on  3 July  when  the  Spanish  Fleet 
was  destroyed  while  trying  to  force  its  way  to  sea. 

St.  Louis  received  many  prisoners  of  war,  including 
Admiral  Cervera,  for  internment  in  the  United  States 
and  landed  them  at  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  on  11  July.  She 
steamed  south  from  Norfolk  on  the  28th  to  cruise 
among  ports  of  Puerto  Rico  and  Cuba  until  10  August; 
then  sailed  for  New  York  where  she  arrived  on  the 
14th.  She  shifted  to  Philadelphia  on  24  August  to  enter 
the  Cramp  shipyard  for  preparation  for  return  to  her 
owners.  St.  Louis  was  decommissioned  on  2 September 
and  was  turned  over  to  Mr.  J.  Parker,  a representative 
of  the  American  Lines. 

For  many  years,  SS  St.  Louis  was  prominent  as  a 
passenger  liner  between  New  York  and  Liverpool.  On 
17  March  1917,  she  was  furnished  an  armed  guard  of 
26  United  States  Navy  sailors  and  armed  with  three 
6-inch  guns,  to  protect  her  from  enemy  attack  as  she 
continued  her  New  York-to-Liverpool  service.  On  30 
May,  while  proceeding  up  the  Irish  Channel  and  skirt- 
ing the  coast  of  England,  she  responded  rapidly  to  the 
orders,  “Hard  Starboard,”  at  the  sighting  of  a peri- 
scope, and  succeeded  in  dodging  a torpedo  while  appar- 
ently striking  the  submarine  which  fired  it.  Later  dry- 
dock  examination  revealed  that  18  feet  of  her  keel  rub- 
bing strake  had  been  torn  away.  On  25  July,  her  gun- 
ners exchanged  fire  with  a surfaced  U-boat,  some  three 
miles  away,  and  sighted  many  near  misses. 

On  17  April  1918,  St.  Louis  was  delivered  to  the 
Navy  at  New  York  to  be  wholly  manned  and  operated 
by  the  Navy  as  a troop  transport.  She  was  renamed 
Louisville  (SP-1644),  as  a cruiser  named  St.  Louis 
was  already  in  service  in  the  Navy.  Louisville  was 
commissioned  on  24  April. 

Louisville  first  put  to  sea  on  12  October  bound  for 
Portland  and  Southampton,  England,  and  returned  to 
New  York  on  7 January  1919.  From  then  until  19 
August  of  that  year,  she  made  six  voyages  from  New 
York  to  Liverpool  or  to  Brest,  France,  to  return  Amer- 


ican soldiers  from  the  Great  War.  On  20  August,  she 
shifted  to  Norfolk  and  was  decommissioned  there  on  9 
September  1919.  She  was  returned  to  her  owner  on  the 
11th  and  resumed  her  original  name,  St.  Louis. 

To  be  reconditioned  as  a passenger  liner,  St.  Louis 
entered  a shipyard  at  Hoboken,  N.J.,  where  early  in 
January  1920,  a workman’s  blow  torch  set  her  afire. 
After  control  of  the  fire  was  lost,  she  was  scuttled 
alongside  the  dock  and  allowed  to  burn  out.  She  was 
later  refloated  and  taken  over  by  insurance  underwri- 
ters. Over  the  next  five  years,  under  ownership  of 
various  investors,  she  lay  at  docks  in  different  parts  of 
New  York  Harbor.  Finally,  she  was  sold  in  1925;  and 
two  Dutch  tugs  towed  her  to  Italy  where  she  was 
scrapped  by  an  Italian  salvage  company. 

IV 

(Cruiser  No.  20:  dp.  9,700;  1.  426'6";  b.  66';  dr.  24'10"; 

s.  22  k.;  cpl.  673;  a.  14  6",  18  3",  12  3-pdrs„  8 1-pdrs., 

4.  30  cal.  mg.;  cl.  St.  Louis) 

The  fourth  St.  Louis,  Cruiser  No.  20,  was  launched 
on  6 May  1905  by  Neafie  & Levy  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  sponsored  by  Miss  Gladys  Bryant  Smith;  and 
commissioned  on  18  August  1906,  Captain  Nathaniel  R. 
Usher  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Pacific  Fleet,  St.  Louis  departed 
Tomkinsville,  N.Y.,  on  15  May  1907  following  comple- 
tion of  her  trials  along  the  Virginia  coast.  St.  Louis 
called  at  Port  Castries,  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Monte- 
video, Punta  Arenas,  Valparaiso,  Callao,  and  Acapulco 
before  arriving  at  San  Diego  on  31  August  1907. 
Operating  off  the  west  coast  into  the  spring  of  1908, 
she  steamed  from  Puget  Sound  to  Honolulu  in  June, 
then  cruised  in  Central  American  waters  from  July  to 
October.  On  5 November  1909,  St.  Louis  returned  to 
Puget  Sound  and  was  placed  in  reserve  on  14  Novem- 
ber. 

Decommissioned  on  3 May  1910,  St.  Louis  was  re- 
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commissioned,  in  reserve,  on  7 October  1911  at  the 
Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard.  She  departed  Puget  Sound 
on  13  July  1911  for  San  Francisco  and  brief  service  as 
receiving  ship  there.  After  undergoing  repairs,  22  July 
1911  to  28  February  1912,  she  joined  the  Pacific  Re- 
serve Fleet  again  on  12  March.  From  14  July  1912 
until  26  April  1913,  she  operated  in  support  of  the 
Oregon  Naval  Militia,  then  returned  to  the  Puget 
Sound  Navy  Yard  to  be  placed  in  the  Pacific  Reserve 
Fleet  for  a year.  She  departed  Puget  Sound  on  24 
April  1914  and  commenced  her  next  assignment  as 
receiving  ship  at  San  Francisco  on  the  27th.  Returning 
north  to  Bremerton,  St.  Louis  was  again  placed  in  the 
Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  on  17  February  1916. 

Detached  from  the  Reserve  Fleet  on  10  July  1916, 
St.  Louis  departed  Puget  Sound  on  21  July  for  Hono- 
lulu. Arriving  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  29  July,  she  com- 
menced her  next  duty  assignment  as  tender,  Submarine 
Division  Three,  Pacific  Fleet,  with  additional  duty  as 
station  ship,  Pearl  Harbor.  When  it  became  evident 
that  the  crew  of  the  interned  German  sloop  Geier 
intended  to  scuttle  their  ship,  an  armed  party  from  St. 
Louis  boarded  the  ship  on  4 February  1917  and  seized 
her.  Geier  subsequently  served  the  United  States  as 
Schurz  ( q.v .). 

Placed  in  reduced  commission  on  6 April  1917,  as  the 
United  States  entered  World  War  I,  St.  Louis  departed 
Honolulu  on  9 April  to  join  the  cruiser  force  engaged 
in  escorting  convoys  bound  for  Europe.  Calling  first  at 
San  Diego,  she  took  on  board  517  National  Naval 
Volunteers  and  apprentice  seamen  to  bring  her  war 
complement  to  823  officers  and  men;  and,  on  20  April, 
she  was  placed  in  full  commission.  A month  later,  she 
arrived  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone;  embarked  the  7th, 
17th,  20th,  43d,  51st,  and  55th  companies  of  Marines; 
transported  them  to  Santiago  de  Cuba;  then  sailed  for 
Philadelphia,  arriving  on  29  May  1917. 

St.  Louis’  first  convoy  duty  began  on  17  June  1917 
when  she  departed  New  York  in  escort  of  Group  4, 
American  Expeditionary  Force.  Returning  to  Boston 
for  repairs  on  19  July  1917,  she  had  completed  six 
additional  voyages,  escorting  convoys  bound  from  New 
York  for  ports  in  Britain  and  France  by  the  end  of  the 
war.  After  the  Armistice,  St.  Louis  was  immediately 
pressed  into  service  returning  troops  to  the  United 
States.  She  returned  8,437  troops  to  Hoboken,  New 
Jersey,  from  Brest,  France,  in  seven  round-trip  cross- 
ings between  17  December  1918  and  17  July  1919  when 
she  arrived  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  for  repairs. 

Designated  CA-18  on  17  July  1920  and  assigned  to 
postwar  duty  with  the  European  Squadron,  St.  Louis 
departed  Philadelphia  on  10  September  1920  for  Sheer- 
ness, Cherbourg,  and  Constantinople.  She  disembarked 
military  passengers  at  Sheerness  on  26  September, 
then  continued  on  to  the  Mediterranean  and  reported 
to  the  Commander,  United  States  Naval  Forces  in 
Turkish  Waters  at  Constantinople  on  19  October. 
Standing  up  the  Bosphorus  from  Constantinople  on  13 
November,  St.  Louis  embarked  refugees  at  Sevastopol 
and  Yalta,  returning  them  to  Constantinople  on  16 
November.  The  following  day,  her  crew  formed  boat 
landing  parties  to  distribute  food  among  refugees 
quartered  aboard  naval  transports  anchored  in  the 
Bosphorus.  St.  Louis  continued  her  humanitarian  du- 
ties at  Constantinople  and  at  Anatolian  ports  during 
the  time  of  unrest  caused  by  the  Russian  Civil  War 
and  the  Turkish  Revolution. 

She  departed  Asia  Minor  for  Naples  on  19  Septem- 
ber 1921.  She  next  called  at  Gibraltar;  and,  on  11 
November,  arrived  at  Philadelphia  where,  on  comple- 
tion of  pre-inactivation  overhaul,  she  was  decommis- 
sioned on  3 March  1922.  In  reserve  until  struck  from 
the  Navy  list  on  20  March  1930,  St.  Louis’  hulk  was 
sold  for  scrapping  on  13  August  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  London  Treaty  for  the  limitation  and 
reduction  of  naval  armament. 


V 

(CL-49 : dp.  10,000;  1.  608'4";  b.  61'8";  dr.  19'10" 

(mean);  s.  33  k.;  cpl.  888;  a.  15  6",  8 5",  16  1.1", 

12  20mm.,  1 dct. ; cl.  St.  Louis) 

The  fifth  St.  Louis  (CL— 49)  was  laid  down  on  10 
December  1936  by  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and 
Dry  Dock  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va. ; launched  on  15 
April  1938;  sponsored  by  Miss  Nancy  Lee  Morrill;  and 
commissioned  on  19  May  1939,  Capt.  Charles  H.  Morri- 
son in  command. 

Fitted  out  and  based  at  Norfolk,  St.  Louis  completed 
shakedown  on  6 October;  then  commenced  Neutrality 
Patrol  operations  which,  during  the  next  11  months, 
took  her  from  the  West  Indies  into  the  North  Atlantic. 
On  3 September  1940,  she  put  to  sea  with  an  inspection 
board  embarked  to  evaluate  possible  sites,  from  New- 
foundland to  British  Guiana,  for  naval  and  air  bases  to 
be  gained  in  exchange  for  destroyers  transferred  to  the 
British  government.  She  returned  to  Norfolk  on  27 
October  and,  on  9 November,  sailed  for  the  Pacific. 

Transiting  the  Panama  Canal  five  days  later,  St. 
Louis  reached  Pearl  Harbor  on  12  December.  She  par- 
ticipated in  fleet  maneuvers  and  conducted  patrols  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1940  and  41;  then  steamed  to  Califor- 
nia for  an  overhaul  at  Mare  Island.  She  returned  to 
Pearl  Harbor  on  20  June  and  resumed  operations  in 
Hawaiian  waters. 

Two  months  later,  she  sailed  west  with  other  cruis- 
ers of  the  Battle  Force;  patrolled  between  Wake,  Mid- 
way, and  Guam;  then,  proceeded  to  Manila,  whence  she 
returned  to  Hawaii  at  the  end  of  September.  On  the 
28th  of  that  month,  she  entered  the  Pearl  Harbor 
Navy  Yard  for  upkeep;  and,  on  7 December,  she  was 
moored  to  the  pier  in  Southeast  Lock. 

That  Sunday  morning  at  0756,  Japanese  planes  were 
sighted  by  observers  on  board  St.  Louis.  Within  min- 
utes, the  ship  was  at  general  quarters,  and  her  opera- 
ble antiaircraft  guns  were  manned  and  firing  on  the 
attackers.  By  0806,  preparations  for  getting  underway 
had  begun.  At  about  0820,  one  of  the  cruiser’s  gun 
crews  shot  down  its  first  enemy  torpedo  plane.  By 
0900,  two  more  enemy  aircraft  had  joined  the  first.  At 
0931,  St.  Louis  moved  away  from  the  pier  and  headed 
for  South  Channel  and  the  open  sea.  Fifteen  minutes 
later,  her  6-inch  guns,  whose  power  leads  had  been 
disconnected,  were  in  full  operating  order. 

As  the  cruiser  moved  into  the  channel  entrance,  she 
became  the  target  of  a midget  submarine.  The  enemy’s 
torpedoes,  however,  exploded  on  striking  a shoal  less 
than  200  yards  from  the  ship.  Destroyers  then  pounded 
the  bottom  with  depth  charges  and  St.  Louis  continued 
out  to  sea  where  she  joined  in  the  search  for  the 
Japanese  fleet.  After  failing  to  locate  the  enemy  strike 
force,  the  hunters  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  10 
December,  and  St.  Louis  turned  to  escorting  transports 
carrying  casualties  to  San  Francisco  and  troops  to 
Hawaii. 

On  6 January  1942,  she  departed  San  Francisco  with 
Task  Force  (TF)  17,  centered  on  carrier,  Yorktown, 
and  escorted  the  ships  transporting  the  Marine  Expedi- 
tionary Force  to  Samoa  to  reinforce  defenses  there. 
Between  20  and  24  January,  the  Yorktown  group  cov- 
ered the  offloading  at  Pago  Pago;  then  moved  to 
conduct  air  strikes  in  the  Marshalls  and  the  Gilberts 
before  returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  7 February. 

Upon  her  return  to  Pearl  Harbor,  St.  Louis  resumed 
escort  duty  with  Hawaii-California  convoys.  In  the 
spring,  after  a trip  to  the  New  Hebrides,  she  escorted 
SS  President  Coolidge,  which  was  carrying  President 
Quezon  of  the  Philippines  to  the  west  coast,  arriving 
at  San  Francisco  on  8 May.  The  following  day,  she 
was  again  bound  for  Pearl  Harbor.  There,  she 
switched  to  a reinforcement  group  carrying  Marine 
aircraft  and  personnel  to  Midway  in  anticipation  of 
Japanese  efforts  to  take  that  key  outpost.  On  the  25th, 
she  delivered  her  charges  to  their  mid-ocean  destina- 
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tion;  then  moved  north  as  a unit  of  TF  8 to  reinforce 
Aleutian  defenses. 

On  31  May,  St.  Louis  arrived  at  Kodiak;  refueled; 
and  got  underway  to  patrol  south  of  the  Alaskan 
Peninsula.  Through  July,  she  continued  the  patrols, 
ranging  westward  to  intercept  enemy  shipping.  On  3 
August,  she  headed  for  Kiska  for  her  first  shore  bom- 
bardment mission.  Four  days  later,  she  shelled  that 
enemy-held  island;  then  retired,  returning  to  Kodiak 
on  the  11th. 

After  that  mission,  the  cruiser  continued  patrols  in 
the  Aleutian  area  and  covered  the  Allied  occupation  of 
Adak.  On  25  October,  she  proceeded  via  Dutch  Harbor 
to  California  for  an  overhaul  at  Mare  Island. 

On  4 December,  she  departed  San  Francisco  with 
transports  bound  for  New  Caledonia.  She  shepherded 
the  convoy  into  its  Noumean  anchorage  on  the  21st, 
then  shifted  to  Espiritu  Santo,  New  Hebrides,  whence 
she  proceeded  into  the  Solomons.  She  commenced  oper- 
ations there  in  January  1943  with  bombardments  of 
Japanese  air  facilities  at  Munda  and  Kolombangara; 
and,  during  the  next  five  months,  repeated  those  raids 
and  patrolled  the  “Slot”  in  the  Central  Solomons  in  an 
effort  to  halt  the  “Tokyo  Express” — reinforcement  and 
supply  shipping  that  sought,  almost  nightly,  to  bolster 
Japanese  garrisons. 

Shortly  after  midnight  on  4-5  July,  she  participated 
in  the  bombardment  of  Vila  and  Bairoko  Harbor,  New 
Georgia.  Her  division,  Cruiser  Division  9 (CruDiv  9) 
and  its  screen,  Destroyer  Squadron  21  (DesRon  21), 
then  retired  back  toward  Tulagi  to  replenish  as  troops 
were  landed  at  Rice  Anchorage.  Early  on  the  morning 
of  the  6th,  however,  the  cruiser-destroyer  force  located 
and  engaged  ten  enemy  destroyers  headed  for  Vila 
with  reinforcements  embarked.  In  the  ensuing  Battle 
of  Kula  Gulf,  Helena  (CL-50)  and  two  enemy  ships 
were  sunk. 

Six  nights  later,  the  force,  TF  18,  reinforced  by 
DesRon  12,  moved  back  up  the  “Slot”  from  Tulagi  and, 
soon  after  0100  on  the  13th,  engaged  an  enemy  force  of 
one  light  cruiser,  Jintsu,  and  five  destroyers  in  the 
Battle  of  Kolombangara.  During  the  battle,  which 
raged  for  over  an  hour,  Jintsu  and  Gwin  (DD-433) 
were  sunk  and  New  Zealand  light  cruiser  Leander, 
Honolulu  (CL-48),  and  St.  Louis  were  damaged.  St. 
Louis  took  a torpedo  which  hit  well  forward  and  twist- 
ed her  bow,  but  caused  no  serious  casualties. 

She  returned  to  Tulagi  on  the  afternoon  of  the  13th. 
From  there,  she  moved  on  to  Espiritu  Santo  for  tempo- 
rary repairs;  then  steamed  east,  to  Mare  Island,  to 
complete  the  work.  In  mid-November,  she  returned  to 
the  Solomons  and,  from  the  20th  to  the  25th,  covered 
marines  fighting  for  Bougainville.  In  December,  she 
returned  to  that  island  to  shell  troop  concentrations 
and,  in  January  1944,  shifted  southward  to  bombard 
enemy  installations  in  the  Shortland  Islands.  Thence, 
she  moved  back  to  Bougainville  to  cover  the  landing  of 
reinforcements  at  Cape  Torokina.  On  10  January,  she 
headed  back  to  Florida  Island.  In  February,  she  again 
moved  northwest,  this  time  into  the  extreme  northern 
Solomons  and  the  Bismarcks.  On  the  13th,  she  arrived 
in  the  area  between  Buka  and  St.  George  Channel  to 
support  landing  operations  in  the  Green  Islands  off 
New  Ireland. 

At  1855  on  the  14th,  six  Vais  were  sighted  approach- 
ing St.  Louis’s  group.  Crossing  astern  of  the  ships,  the 
enemy  planes  went  out  to  the  southeast,  turned,  and 
reapproached.  Only  five  remained  in  the  formation 
which  split  into  two  groups.  Two  of  the  planes  closed 
St.  Louis. 

The  first  plane  dropped  three  bombs,  all  near  misses. 
The  second  released  three  more.  One  scored  on  the 
light  cruiser;  the  other  two  were  near  misses  just  off 
the  port  quarter.  The  bomb  which  hit  St.  Louis  pene- 
trated the  40  millemeter  clipping  room  near  the  num- 
ber 6 mount  and  exploded  in  the  midship  living  com- 
partment. Twenty-three  died  and  20  were  wounded,  10 


seriously.  A fire  which  had  started  in  the  clipping  room 
was  extinguished.  Both  of  her  planes  were  rendered 
inoperable;  her  ventilation  system  was  damaged.  Com- 
munication with  the  after  engine  room  ceased,  and  the 
cruiser  slowed  to  18  knots.  On  the  15th,  she  survived 
another  air  attack  and  was  then  ordered  back  to 
Purvis  Bay. 

Repairs  were  completed  by  the  end  of  the  month; 
and,  in  March,  St.  Louis  resumed  operations  with  her 
division.  Through  May,  she  remained  in  the  Solomons. 
Then,  on  4 June,  she  moved  north  to  the  Marshalls, 
whence,  on  the  10th,  she  sailed  for  the  Marianas  in  TF 
52,  the  Saipan  assault  force.  Four  days  later,  she 
cruised  off  southern  Saipan.  On  the  15th,  she  shelled 
the  Charan  Kanoa  area;  retired  as  the  landings  took 
place;  then  moved  back  to  provide  call  fire  support  and 
to  shell  targets  of  opportunity.  On  the  16th,  she  pro- 
ceeded south  and  bombarded  the  Asan  beach  area  of 
Guam.  She  then  returned  to  Saipan  and,  on  the  17th, 
shifted  to  an  area  north  of  that  island  where  she 
remained  through  the  Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea.  On 
the  22d,  she  returned  to  Saipan  and,  after  screening 
the  refueling  group  for  two  days,  proceeded  to  the 
Marshalls. 

On  14  July,  St.  Louis  again  headed  for  the  Mari- 
anas. The  next  day,  she  damaged  her  number  3 propel- 
lor  and  lost  39  feet  of  the  tail  shaft.  Nevertheless,  two 
days  later,  she  arrived  off  Guam  as  scheduled;  and, 
during  the  afternoon,  covered  underwater  demolition 
teams  working  the  proposed  landing  beaches.  Pre-inva- 
sion shore  bombardment  followed;  and,  after  the  land- 
ings on  the  21st,  she  provided  support  fire  and  call  fire. 
On  the  29th,  St.  Louis  departed  the  Marianas  for  Pearl 
Harbor,  whence  she  was  routed  on  to  California  for 
overhaul.  In  mid-October,  she  steamed  back  to  Hawaii; 
trained  until  the  end  of  the  month;  then  moved  on 
across  the  Pacific,  via  Ulithi  and  Kossol  Roads,  to  the 
Philippines,  arriving  in  Leyte  Gulf  on  16  November. 

During  the  next  10  days,  she  patrolled  in  the  gulf 
and  in  Surigao  Strait,  adding  her  batteries  to  the 
antiaircraft  guns  protecting  shipping  in  the  area. 
Shortly  before  noon  on  the  27th,  a formation  of  12  to 
14  enemy  planes  attacked  the  cruiser’s  formation.  St. 
Louis  was  unscathed  in  the  brief  battle.  A request  was 
made  for  CAP  cover,  but  Japanese  planes  continued  to 
command  the  air.  At  1130,  another  10  enemy  planes 
filled  the  space  vacated  by  the  first  flight  and  broke 
into  three  attack  groups  of  four,  four,  and  two.  At 
1138,  a Val,  hit  and  aflame,  made  a suicide  dive  on  St. 
Louis  from  the  port  quarter  and  exploded  with  its 
bomb  on  impact.  Fires  broke  out  in  the  cruiser’s 
hangar  area  and  spaces.  All  crew  members  of  20 
millimeter  guns  7 through  10  were  killed  or  wounded. 

At  1139,  a second  burning  enemy  plane  headed  at 
her  on  the  port  beam.  Flank  speed  was  rung  up  and 
the  rudder  was  put  hard  right.  The  plane  passed  over 
number  4 turret  and  crashed  100  yards  out. 

At  1146,  there  was  still  no  CAP  cover  over  the 
cruiser’s  formation;  and,  at  1151,  two  more  enemy 
planes,  both  burning,  attacked  St.  Louis.  The  first  was 
splashed  off  the  port  quarter;  the  second  drove  in  from 
starboard  and  crashed  almost  on  board  on  the  port 
side.  A 20-foot  section  of  armor  belt  was  lost  and 
numerous  holes  were  torn  in  her  hull.  By  1152,  the 
ship  had  taken  on  a list  to  port.  At  1210,  another 
suicide-minded  Japanese  pilot  closed  St.  Louis.  He  was 
stopped  400  yards  astern.  Ten  minutes  later,  enemy 
torpedo  planes  moved  in  to  attack.  St.  Louis,  warned 
by  a PT  boat,  barely  avoided  contact  with  a lethal 
package  dropped  by  one  of  the  planes. 

By  1236,  the  cruiser  was  back  on  an  even  keel. 
Thirty  minutes  later,  all  major  fires  were  out;  and 
salvage  work  had  been  started.  Medical  work  was  well 
under  way:  15  were  dead,  1 was  missing;  21  were 
seriously  wounded;  22  had  sustained  minor  injuries. 
On  the  28th,  St.  Louis’s  seriously  injured  were  trans- 
ferred; and,  on  the  30th,  she  put  into  San  Pedro  Bay 
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St.  Louis  (LKA-116),  one  of  a new  class  of  high-speed  amphibious  cargo  ships,  carrying  four  73.6-foot  LCM(8) 
landing  craft,  with  pairs  of  56.1-foot  LCM(6)s  nested  between  the  larger  craft  and  a fifth  LCM(6)  carried  aft. 
Each  of  the  larger  landing  craft  can  handle  a heavy  tank  or  60  tons  of  cargo.  St.  Louis  can  also  land  sup- 
plies by  helicopter  from  the  landing  platform  at  her  stern.  Three-inch  dual  purpose  guns  are  mounted  in  closed 
twin  mounts  forward  and  in  open  twins  just  abaft  the  bridge. 


for  temporary  repairs  which  allowed  her  to  reach 
California  toward  the  end  of  December. 

On  1 March  1945,  St.  Louis  departed  California; 
and,  at  mid-month,  she  joined  the  fast  carrier  force  at 
Ulithi.  By  the  end  of  the  month,  she  had  participated 
in  strikes  against  the  southern  Japanese  home  islands; 
then  moved  south  to  the  Ryukyus  to  join  TF  54, 
bombarded  Okinawa,  and  guarded  minesweepers  and 
underwater  demolition  teams  clearing  channels  to  the 
assault  beaches.  On  the  31st,  she  put  into  Kerama 
Retto  to  replenish;  then  returned  to  the  larger  island 
to  support  the  forces  landed  on  the  Hagushi  beaches  on 
1 April. 

Five  days  later,  the  cruiser  covered  minesweepers  off 
Ie  Jima,  then  resumed  fire  support  and  antiaircraft 
duties  off  Okinawa.  On  18  May,  she  departed  Hagushi 
for  a brief  respite  at  Leyte;  and,  in  mid-June,  she 
resumed  support  operations  off  Okinawa.  On  25  July, 
she  shifted  to  TF  95;  and  on  the  28th,  she  supported 
air  strikes  against  Japanese  installations  on  the 
Asiatic  mainland.  Sweeps  of  the  East  China  Sea  fol- 
lowed; and,  in  early  August,  she  anchored  in  Buckner 
Bay,  where  she  remained  through  the  end  of  hostilities 
on  15  August. 

Postwar  duties  kept  the  cruiser  in  the  Far  East  for 
another  two  and  one-half  months.  In  late  August, 
while  in  the  Philippines,  she  was  assigned  to  TF  73, 
the  Yangtze  River  Patrol  Force.  During  September,  as 
other  ships  joined  the  force,  she  was  at  Buckner  Bay; 
and,  in  October,  she  moved  on  to  Shanghai.  In  mid- 
October,  she  helped  to  lift  Chinese  Army  units  to 
Formosa;  then  she  joined  the  “Magic  Carpet”  fleet  to 
carry  veterans  back  to  the  United  States. 

St.  Louis  completed  her  first  “Magic  Carpet”  run  at 


San  Francisco  on  9 November;  and  by  mid-January 
1946,  made  two  more  runs,  both  to  islands  in  the 
Central  and  Southwest  Pacific.  In  early  February,  she 
sailed  for  the  east  coast  and  arrived  at  Philadelphia 
for  inactivation  on  the  25th.  She  was  decommissioned 
on  20  June  and  berthed  at  League  Island  with  the  16th 
(Inactive)  Fleet  through  the  decade.  Early  in  the 
1950’s,  she  was  designated  for  transfer  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Brazil.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy 
list  on  22  January  1951;  and,  on  the  29th,  she  was 
commissioned  in  the  Brazilian  Navy  as  Tamandare. 

St.  Louis  (CL-49)  earned  eleven  battle  stars  during 
World  War  II. 

VI 

(LKA-116:  dp.  18,600;  1.  575'6";  b.  82';  dr.  25'3"; 
s.  20  k. ; cpl.  336;  a.  8 3";  cl.  Charleston) 

The  sixth  St.  Louis  (LKA-116)  was  laid  down  on  3 
April  1968  by  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & Dry 
Dock  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va. ; launched  on  4 January 
1969;  sponsored  by  the  Honorable  Leonore  K.  Sullivan, 
M.C.,  Representative  from  the  3d  District  of  Missouri; 
and  commissioned  on  22  November  1969  at  the  Norfolk 
Naval  Shipyard,  Capt.  John  W.  Klinefelter  in  com- 
mand. 

Following  commissioning,  St.  Louis  was  outfitted  at 
Norfolk;  and,  on  3 February  1970,  commenced  trials. 
On  6 February,  she  was  ready  for  sea  and  sailed  for 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  her  home  port.  While  en  route,  she 
conducted  underway  training  for  her  crew;  visited 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.;  transited  the  Panama  Canal; 
and  arrived  at  Long  Beach  on  28  February  ready  for 
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The  former  sloop-of-war  St.  Mary’s  rides  at  anchor  during  the  late  1800s,  with  her  hull  painted  dull  black 
except  for  her  bow  scrollwork  and  a narrow  white  band  at  maindeek  level;  this  was  the  customary  finish  for 
the  Navy’s  wooden  ships  at  this  time.  To  fit  her  for  her  role  as  a training  ship,  her  battery  has  been  removed; 
her  curtained  gunports  now  provide  light  and  air  for  berthing  spaces  belowdecks. 


two  months  of  intensive  training  in  battle  organization 
and  amphibious  operations. 

St.  Louis  spent  May  and  June  in  post-shakedown 
availability  and  the  greater  part  of  July  in  provision- 
ing preparatory  to  her  first  deployment  with  the  fleet. 
Late  in  July,  she  conducted  her  first  dependants’  cruise 
to  familiarize  the  families  of  her  crew  members  with 
her  operations  and  capabilities.  She  got  underway  on  1 
August  with  units  of  Amphibious  Squadron  11  for 
Pearl  Harbor. 

St.  Louis,  with  the  squadron,  reached  Pearl  Harbor 
on  6 August,  refueled,  and  sailed  on  the  8th  for  Viet- 
nam. On  16  August,  she  was  detached  to  proceed  to 
Subic  Bay  and  finally  rejoined  her  squadron  at  Danang 
on  21  August.  After  offloading  Marines  and  their 
equipment,  she  then  proceeded  to  Buckner  Bay, 
Okinawa;  returned  to  Long  Beach  to  transport  a 
World  War  II  midget  Japanese  submarine  to  the  sub- 
marine base  at  Pearl  Harbor;  and  anchored  again  in 
Danang  Harbor  on  11  October.  After  completion  of  a 
large  redeployment  operation  involving  over  2,000  Ma- 
rines and  22,000  tons  of  equipment  in  the  Quang  Nam 
province,  St.  Louis  visited  Hong  Kong  and  then  moved 
to  Subic  Bay  in  the  Philippines  to  participate  in  large 
scale  amphibious  landing  exercises  during  November 
and  December. 

St.  Louis  completed  the  amphibious  exercise  in  early 
January,  spent  15  days  in  upkeep  in  Subic  Bay,  then 
headed  north  again  for  two  months  of  shuttling  men 
and  cargo  between  Vietnam,  Okinawa,  and  Japan.  She 
departed  from  Yokosuka  on  20  March  1971  and  entered 


Long  Beach  on  the  31st.  After  a month  and  a half 
stand  down  period  in  Long  Beach  and  three  more 
weeks  of  local  operations  and  upkeep  there,  she  re- 
turned to  Vietnam,  arriving  in  Danang  on  24  June. 
She  visited  Hong  Kong,  28  June  to  3 July,  then  re- 
turned to  Long  Beach  on  19  July.  St.  Louis  remained 
on  the  west  coast  for  the  remainder  of  1971  and  for 
the  first  three  months  of  1972.  During  this  period,  she 
was  engaged  in  refresher  training,  amphibious  exer- 
cises, and  upkeep. 

On  31  March  1972,  St.  Louis  headed  out  of  San 
Francisco  Bay  back  to  Vietnam.  After  seven  months  of 
transporting  men  and  cargo  between  various  bases  in 
the  western  Pacific,  she  returned  to  Long  Beach  on 
Veterans’  Day  1972.  She  spent  the  rest  of  1972  and  all 
of  1973  on  the  west  coast.  She  visited  Acapulco,  Mex., 
in  February,  participated  in  DSRV  operations  in  May, 
and  visited  Portland,  Oreg.,  in  June  for  the  annual 
Rose  Festival.  She  finished  out  1973  with  availability 
periods,  refresher  training,  and  amphibious  exercises. 
In  mid-January  1974,  St.  Louis  stood  out  of  Long  Beach 
to  return  to  the  western  Pacific.  As  of  May  1974,  she  is 
in  port  at  Subic  Bay,  P.  I. 

St.  Louis  earned  two  battle  stars  for  service  in  the 
Vietnam  War. 

St.  Mary’s 

A town  and  river  in  Georgia  and  a county  in  Mary- 
land. The  first  St.  Mary’s  was  named  for  the  commu- 
nity in  Georgia.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth  ships  of 
that  name  were  named  for  the  county  in  Maryland. 
The  third  St.  Mary’s  retained  her  former  name. 
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I 

(Gal.:  lbp.  52';  b.  15';  dph.  5'8";  cpl.  28;  a.  1 24-pdr., 
5 how.) 

The  first  St.  Mary’s,  a galley,  was  built  on  the  St. 
Marys  River  in  Georgia  in  1798.  One  of  seven  galleys 
constructed  and  equipped  by  the  Navy  for  operation 
under  the  War  Department  on  coast  defense  duty  dur- 
ing the  Quasi-War  with  France,  St.  Mary’s  officers 
were  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  while 
the  remainder  of  her  crew  was  composed  of  local 
recruits. 

Commanded  by  Captain  of  a Galley  John  Braddock, 
St.  Mary’s  cruised  off  the  Georgia  coast  from  1798  to 
1801  to  protect  local  commerce  and  coastal  settlements 
from  armed  French  vessels  operating  in  the  area.  She 
was  transferred  to  the  Revenue  Cutter  Service  in  1802. 

II 

(SlpW.:  t.  958;  1.  149'3";  b.  37'4";  dr.  18';  cpl.  195; 
a.  16  32-pdrs.,  6 8") 

The  second  St.  Mary’s,  a sloop  of  war  built  in  1843- 
44  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard,  Washington,  D.C., 
was  commissioned  in  the  fall  of  1844,  Comdr.  John  L. 
Saunders  in  command. 

Designated  initially  for  duty  with  the  Mediterranean 
Squadron,  St.  Mary’s  was  at  Philadelphia  awaiting  the 
sailing  of  her  squadron,  under  Commodore  Robert 
Stockton,  when  tension  over  Mexican-Texan-American 
territorial  disputes  heightened  during  the  winter  of 
1845.  On  1 March,  President  Tyler  signed  a joint 
resolution  of  Congress  recommending  the  annexation  of 
Texas.  By  the  end  of  the  month,  Mexico  had  severed 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  new  Polk  Administration, 
and  Stockton’s  Squadron  was  ordered  south  to  rein- 
force that  of  Commodore  David  Conner  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

At  the  end  of  April,  Stockton’s  ships  sailed  to  Gal- 
veston where  they  stood  by  as  a Texas  convention 
voted  on  acceptance  of  the  resolution.  On  3 July,  St. 
Mary’s,  detached  from  duty  off  Galveston,  was  ordered 
to  join  Conner’s  Squadron.  On  the  4th,  the  Texas 
convention  approved  the  annexation  resolution  and  St. 
Mary’s  headed  east,  to  New  Orleans,  to  escort  trans- 
ports carrying  U.S.  Army  units  to  Texas.  The  troops, 
under  General  Taylor,  were  embarked  on  the  22nd  and 
23rd;  and,  by  the  25th,  were  encamped  on  St.  Joseph 
Island,  near  Corpus  Christi.  St.  Mary’s  then  stood  by, 
off  that  town,  as  Conner’s  ships  took  station  off  Vera 
Cruz. 

In  September,  the  Polk  Administration  attempted  to 
reopen  diplomatic  channels  with  Mexico.  Negotiations 
were  carried  on  into  November,  when  St.  Mary’s  was 
called  on  to  carry  a new  United  States  minister,  John 
Slidell,  to  Mexico.  On  30  November,  Slidell  was  disem- 
barked at  Vera  Cruz;  however,  after  making  his  way 
to  Mexico  City,  he  was  refused  recognition  by  the 
Herrera  government. 

Through  the  winter  of  1846,  St.  Mary’s  continued  to 
cruise  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  February,  she  carried 
dispatches  between  Conner  and  Taylor  as  attempts 
were  made  to  pressure  the  Mexican  government  into 
reopening  negotiations;  but,  in  March,  she  arrived  at 
the  Anton  Lizardo  anchorage,  whence  she  could  insti- 
tute a blockade  of  Tampico  if  the  situation  deteriorated 
into  war.  In  mid-April,  she  sailed  for  Pensacola  to  take 
on  water  and  provisions;  and,  by  the  time  she  returned 
in  May,  war  had  erupted. 

On  19  May,  St.  Mary’s  anchored  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Panuco  River  near  Tampico.  On  the  20th,  she  pro- 
claimed the  blockade  of  that  port  and  of  the  Mexican 
coast.  In  June,  scurvy  struck;  but  attempts  were  made 
to  destroy  Mexican  gunboats  and  impede  the  reinforce- 
ment of  the  town’s  defenses.  Through  the  summer,  she 
maintained  her  part  in  the  blockade;  but,  by  Septem- 


ber, the  climate,  disease,  limited  water  and  food,  and 
relative  inaction  had  taken  its  toll.  Morale  was  low; 
and,  on  the  17th,  Seaman  Samuel  Jackson  was  hanged 
for  striking  an  officer  and  using  “mutinous  and  sedi- 
tious language.” 

A little  over  a month  later,  her  blockade  duty  was 
interrupted,  and  the  sloop  was  ordered  back  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Panuco  River.  On  14  November,  she 
participated  in  the  unopposed  occupation  of  Tampico; 
then  resumed  blockade  duties.  In  late  December,  she 
was  ordered  to  Brazos  Santiago,  whence,  in  January 
1847,  she  proceeded  to  Lobos  to  cover  the  movement  of 
General  Scott’s  troops.  In  early  March,  she  escorted 
the  transports  into  the  Anton  Lizardo  anchorage.  On 
the  8th,  she  moved  toward  Vera  Cruz;  and,  on  the  9th, 
her  boats  carried  assault  troops  to  Collado  Beach, 
where  Scott’s  force  was  landed,  without  resistance,  in 
under  five  hours. 

St.  Mary’s  remained  in  the  area  through  the  end  of 
the  month  to  support  the  siege  of  the  city.  On  the 
22nd,  one  of  her  8"  guns,  along  with  guns  from  other 
ships,  was  ferried  ashore  and  placed  on  a ridge  near 
Fort  Santa  Barbara  to  augment  the  Army’s  artillery. 
The  bombardment  of  the  city  began  the  same  day.  On 
the  29th,  the  city  was  formally  surrendered. 

St.  Mary’s  then  retired  to  Anton  Lizardo,  whence  she 
sailed  toward  Alvarado  to  assist  in  the  taking  of  that 
town.  By  the  time  she  arrived,  however,  the  town  had 
fallen;  and  she  resumed  blockade  duties.  On  10  April, 
she  had  been  ordered  back  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy;  and,  in  early  May,  she  sailed 
for  Norfolk,  carrying  captured  Mexican  guns  as  cargo. 

The  sloop  remained  at  Norfolk  for  almost  a year.  On 
11  April  1848,  she  sailed  for  duty  with  the  Pacific 
Squadron;  and,  for  the  next  five  years,  she  cruised 
from  the  coast  of  California  to  the  coast  of  Chile,  in 
the  Central  Pacific,  and  in  the  Far  East.  In  1853,  she 
returned  to  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States;  under- 
went repairs  at  Philadelphia;  and  returned  to  the 
Pacific  in  1854.  During  the  next  two  years,  she  cruised 
in  the  eastern  and  south  Pacific;  and,  in  December 
1856,  she  put  into  Panama  City  where  a new  crew 
under  Comdr.  Charles  Davis  relieved  that  of  Comdr. 
Theodorus  Bailey. 

From  New  Granada  (Panama),  Davis  took  St. 
Mary’s  to  the  Jarvis  and  New  Nantucket  Islands,  then 
returned  to  Central  America  to  stand  by,  off  Nicara- 
gua, as  William  Walker  fought  to  keep  his  empire 
there.  On  6 February  1857,  St.  Mary’s  anchored  at  San 
Juan  del  Sur,  where  she  remained  into  the  spring  as 
Davis  sought  to  negotiate  an  end  to  the  fighting.  In 
early  May,  Walker  surrendered  to  Davis.  Walker  and 
the  other  Americans  in  his  army  were  taken  on  board 
St.  Mary’s  and  transported  to  Panama  City,  whence 
they  were  returned  to  the  United  States. 

St.  Mary’s  then  resumed  her  cruise,  collecting  hydro- 
graphic  and  geologic  data  as  she  performed  her  other 
duties.  In  March  1858,  she  put  into  Mare  Island,  Calif., 
for  a refit.  Delayed,  first  by  a lack  of  funds,  then  by 
desertions  of  shipyard  mechanics  and  members  of  her 
own  crew  to  the  gold  fields,  she  remained  in  the  ship- 
yard into  the  summer.  In  late  August,  she  set  sail 
again  and  headed  south  to  cruise  off  Central  America; 
and,  in  February  1859,  her  officers  and  crew  were 
relieved  at  Panama  City.  She  then  sailed  north  to 
cruise  along  the  Mexican  coast  as  revolution  spread  in 
Mexico.  In  the  fall  of  1860,  she  returned  to  Panama 
City.  There,  with  HMS  Clio,  she  assisted  local  officials 
in  quelling  an  insurrection. 

A few  months  later,  civil  war  divided  the  United 
States.  Through  that  war,  St.  Mary’s  remained  with 
the  Pacific  Squadron,  protecting  Union  merchant  ship- 
ping and  searching  for  Confederate  raiders.  After  the 
war,  she  cruised  the  Pacific  until  September  of  1866, 
then  put  into  Mare  Island  where  she  was  laid  up  for 
four  years.  In  the  fall  of  1870,  she  returned  to  active 
service;  and,  after  a cruise  to  Australia  and  New 
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Zealand,  she  returned  to  Mare  Island,  whence  in  No- 
vember 1872  she  departed  for  Norfolk. 

On  3 June  1873,  St.  Mary's  returned  to  Norfolk 
where  she  remained,  in  ordinary,  until  1875.  Then 
transferred  to  the  Public  Marine  School  at  New  York, 
she  served  as  a schoolship  until  1908.  In  June  of  that 
year,  she  was  ordered  sold.  Two  months  later,  she  was 
purchased  by  Thomas  Butler  and  Co.,  Boston;  and,  in 
November,  she  was  scrapped. 


St.  Mary’s,  a side-wheeled  steamer,  was  acquired  by 
the  Navy  and  renamed  Hatteras  ( q.v .)  in  1861. 


C.S.S.  St.  Mary  was  captured  in  July  1863  at  Yazoo 
City,  Miss.,  by  Union  forces;  temporarily  called  Yazoo, 
she  was  commissioned  as  Alexandria  (q.v.)  in  Decem- 
ber 1863.  See  also,  St.  Mary  in  DANFS,  Vol.  II,  p.  563. 

III 

(SP-1457:  1.  49';  b.  12';  dr.  3'  (mean)  ; s.  8 mph.) 

The  third  St.  Mary’s,  a motor  boat  built  in  1912  by 
Ruark  of  Hooper’s  Island,  Md.,  for  the  Maryland  Con- 
servation Commission,  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  on  17 
August  1917  for  section  patrol  duty;  designated  SP- 
1457;  and  placed  in  service  on  17  October,  Chief  Mas- 
ter at  Arms  A.  P.  Cullinson  in  charge. 

Assigned  to  the  Baltimore  Section,  5th  Naval  Dis- 
trict, St.  Mary’s  patrolled  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the 
Potomac  River  between  Point  Lookout  and  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Mary’s  River  until  25  November  1918.  The 
following  day,  she  was  placed  out  of  service  and  re- 
turned to  the  Maryland  Conservation  Commission  at 
Wynne,  Md. 

IV 

(A PA-1 26 : dp.  14,833;  1.  455'3";  b.  61'1";  dr.  28'1"; 

s.  17  k.;  cpl.  536;  trp.  1,562;  a.  1 5",  12  40mm., 

10  20mm.;  cl.  Haskell;  T.  VC2-S-AP5) 

The  fourth  St.  Mary’s  (APA-126)  was  laid  down 
under  Maritime  Commission  contract  (MCV  hull  40)  on 
29  June  1944  by  the  California  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
Wilmington,  Calif.;  launched  on  4 September  1944; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Arthur  S.  Tode;  acquired  by  the 
Navy  on  loan  charter  and  delivered  on  14  November 
1944;  and  commissioned  on  15  November  1944,  Capt. 
Edward  R.  Glosten,  USNR,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  Transport  Squadron  17  (TransRon  17) 
following  shakedown,  St.  Mary’s  departed  Los  Angeles 
on  1 January  1945;  loaded  bulldozers,  airplane  engines, 
bomb  service  trucks,  and  other  equipment  at  San 
Diego;  and,  on  the  4th,  sailed  for  Manus,  Admiralty 
Islands.  Arriving  in  Seeadler  Harbor  on  the  21st,  she 
offloaded  her  cargo  and  steamed  to  Humboldt  Bay, 
New  Guinea,  whence  she  carried  troops  to  Leyte,  31 
January  to  6 February. 

During  the  remainder  of  February  and  most  of 
March,  she  trained  with  units  of  the  77th  Division  for 
Operation  “Iceberg,”  the  assault  on  Okinawa.  On  21 
March,  she  cleared  Leyte  Gulf  with  TG  51.1  and 
headed  north.  Five  days  later,  she  landed  some  of  her 
troops  on  Kerama  Retto,  then  stood  by  to  take  on 
casualties.  On  13  April,  she  shifted  to  the  Hagushi 
anchorage  area;  and,  on  the  16th,  sent  troops  ashore 
on  Ie  Shima.  On  the  19th,  she  moved  around  to 
Okinawa’s  southern  coast  for  a diversionary  landing; 
then  returned  to  Hagushi  to  discharge  the  remainder 
of  her  cargo  and  troops. 

On  26  April,  St.  Mary’s  departed  the  kamikaze  tar- 
get area.  Three  weeks  at  Ulithi  followed.  On  24  May, 
she  steamed  for  Guam;  exchanged  landing  boats;  and 
got  underway  to  return  to  the  Philippines.  From  31 
May  to  26  June,  she  remained  in  the  Subic  Bay-Manila 


Bay  areas.  In  July,  she  trained  with  units  of  the  81st 
Division  at  Leyte;  and,  in  early  August,  trained  with 
other  troops  off  Iloilo. 

In  mid-August,  hostilities  ended.  St.  Mary’s  em- 
barked occupation  troops  and  sailed  for  Japan,  arriv- 
ing in  Tokyo  Bay  on  2 September,  just  prior  to  the 
signing  of  the  official  surrender  documents.  Two  days 
later,  she  disembarked  troops  of  the  1st  Cavalry  Divi- 
sion at  Yokohama,  then  returned  to  the  Philippines. 
From  Mindanao,  she  lifted  troops  to  Kure,  then 
steamed  to  Okinawa;  whence,  as  a unit  of  the  “Magic 
Carpet”  fleet,  she  carried  veterans  back  to  the  United 
States. 

In  December,  the  APA  returned  to  Okinawa  for  a 
second  group  of  returning  servicemen.  Departing 
Buckner  Bay  on  the  19th,  she  developed  engine  trouble 
on  3 January  1946,  450  miles  from  her  destination. 
Nashville,  however,  took  her  in  tow,  and  she  reached 
San  Francisco  on  6 January  1946. 

Six  days  later,  St.  Mary’s  reported  for  inactivation. 
On  15  February,  she  was  decommissioned  and  returned 
to  the  Maritime  Commission.  Her  name  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  on  the  21st. 

St.  Mary’s  earned  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 


St.  Marys  River 

Rivers  in  Florida  and  Georgia,  in  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
and  in  Michigan. 

(LSMR-528 : dp.  1,084;  1.  206'3";  b.  34'6";  dr.  6'8"; 

s.  12.6  k.;  accom.  138;  a 1 5",  2 twin  40mm.,  10  rkt. 

launc.,  8 20mm.,  4 4.2"  M.;  cl.  LSMR-501) 

St.  Marys  River  (LSMR-528)  was  originally  author- 
ized as  LSM-528.  Reclassified  LSMR-528  on  21  April 
1945,  she  was  laid  down  on  19  May  1945  at  the  Brown 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Inc.,  Houston,  Tex.;  launched  on  16 
June  1945;  and  commissioned  on  2 September  1945,  Lt. 
Norman  E.  Wallin,  USNR,  in  command. 

On  6 September,  LSMR-528  sailed  for  Galveston, 
arriving  the  next  day.  She  sailed  for  Charleston,  S.C., 
on  12  September.  However,  after  two  days  at  sea,  she 
ran  into  a storm  and  was  diverted  to  Naval  Frontier 
Base,  Burrwood,  La.  After  the  storm,  LSMR-528  re- 
sumed her  voyage  and  arrived  at  Charleston  on  21 
September.  While  there,  the  ship  had  her  rocket 
launchers  and  mortars  installed. 

Departing  Charleston  on  12  September,  LSMR-528 
sailed  for  Little  Creek,  Va.,  arriving  on  14  September. 
After  leave  and  upkeep,  she  began  shakedown  training 
on  15  October.  Completing  shakedown  training  on  15 
November,  she  reported  a week  later  to  Commander, 
LSMR  Squadrons,  Little  Creek.  On  29  November,  she 
sailed  for  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  with  orders  to 
report  for  inactivation.  LSMR-528  was  decommis- 
sioned in  March  1946.  Named  St.  Marys  River  on  1 
October  1958,  she  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on 
the  same  day.  She  was  sold  on  4 August  1959  to  Fleet 
Storage  Corp. 


St.  Mihiel 

An  original  Army  name  commemorating  the  Allied 
offensive  in  September  1918.  During  the  campaign, 
troops  of  the  United  States  First  Army  commanded  by 
General  Pershing  cut  off  and  destroyed  the  German- 
held  St.  Mihiel  salient. 

(A P-32:  dp.  8,550;  1.  448';  b.  58'2";  dr.  28';  s.  15.5  k.; 
cpl.  253;  a.  1 5",  4 3") 

St.  Mihiel  (AP-32),  launched  in  October  1920  for  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  by  the  American  Inter- 
national Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Hog  Island,  Pa.,  was  oper- 
ated by  the  United  States  Army  Transportation  Corps 
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until  mid-1940.  Then  transferred  to  the  Navy,  she  was 
commissioned  as  St.  Mihiel  (AP-32)  on  22  July  1941, 
Comdr.  Edward  B.  Rodgers  in  command. 

Having  operated  as  a transport  between  the  west 
coast  and  Alaska,  with  occasional  runs  to  Hawaii, 
prior  to  her  transfer  to  the  Navy,  St.  Mihiel  performed 
the  same  duty  after  commissioning.  Into  1943,  she 
called  regularly  at  ports  on  mainland  Alaska  and  in 
the  eastern  Aleutians.  In  May  1943,  she  participated  in 
the  occupation  of  Attu ; then  resumed  more  routine 
transport  duties. 

On  9 September  1943,  two  days  later,  she  headed 
south  to  San  Francisco.  On  the  23d,  she  steamed  west 
to  Hawaii  and  from  there  began  her  last  voyage  for 
the  United  States.  Transiting  the  Panama  Canal  in 
mid-October,  she  steamed  on  to  Boston,  where  she  was 
decommissioned  on  16  November  1943  and  returned  to 
the  Army  which  used  her  as  a hospital  ship  for  the 
remainder  of  World  War  II. 

St.  Mihiel  received  one  battle  star  for  her  World 
War  II  service. 


Saint  Paul 

The  capital  of  Minnesota.  The  first  Saint  Paul  re- 
tained her  mercantile  name  in  United  States  service. 

I 

(Str.:  dp.  14,910;  1.  553'2";  b.  63';  dr.  28';  s.  22  k.; 

cpl.  381;  a.  6 5",  6 6-pdrs.,  6 3-pdrs.;  cl.  St.  Louis) 

The  first  Saint  Paul  was  launched  on  10  April  1895 
by  William  Cramp  & Sons,  Phila.,  Pa.,  as  a steel 
passenger  liner;  chartered  for  United  States  Navy 
service  as  an  auxiliary  cruiser  from  her  owner,  Inter- 
national Navigation  Co.,  by  a board  appointed  on  12 
March  1898;  and  commissioned  on  20  April  1898  for 
Spanish-American  War  service,  Capt.  Charles  D.  Sigs- 
bee  in  command. 

Departing  Philadelphia  on  5 May  1898,  Saint  Paul’s 
first  assignment  was  to  cruise  in  search  of  Admiral 
Cervera’s  squadron  between  Morant  Pt.,  Jamaica,  and 
western  Haiti.  She  captured  the  British  collier,  Restor- 
mel,  bound  for  Cuba,  on  25  May  and  sent  her  into  Key 
West  under  a prize  crew.  She  cruised  off  Santiago  de 
Cuba  and  Guantanamo  Bay  into  mid-June,  then  sailed 
to  join  the  force  blockading  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 

Saint  Paul  arrived  off  San  Juan  on  the  morning  of 
22  June  1898.  Shortly  after  midday,  the  Spanish 
cruiser,  Isabel  II,  emerged  from  the  harbor  and,  re- 
maining under  protection  of  shore  batteries,  opened  fire 
on  Saint  Paul  at  long  range  without  success.  Isabel  II 
was  joined  shortly  by  the  destroyer,  Terror,  which  at- 
tempted to  close  Saint  Paul  to  launch  torpedoes.  Saint 
Paul  took  Terror  under  heavy  fire,  scoring  at  least  one 
direct  hit  which  heavily  damaged  the  destroyer.  Terror 
gave  up  the  attack  and  returned  to  port,  followed  by 
Isabel  II.  Saint  Paul  was  relieved  by  Yosemite  off  San 
Juan  on  the  26th  and  made  for  New  York  to  coal. 

Saint  Paul  spent  the  remainder  of  her  Spanish- 
American  War  service  as  a transport,  operating  for  48 
days  in  July  and  August  as  a War  Department  vessel. 
She  landed  troops  at  Siboney,  Cuba,  and  Arroyo,  P.R., 
subsequently  returning  soldiers  from  Guantanamo  Bay 
to  New  York  through  15  August.  Entering  the  Cramp 
shipyard  on  22  August  1898  for  reconversion  to  mer- 
cantile service,  Saint  Paul  was  decommissioned  on  2 
September  1898  and  returned  to  her  owner  the  same 
day. 

Saint  Paul  was  again  taken  over  for  wartime  service 
on  27  October  1917.  Operated  by  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  as  a transport  on  the  War  Department 
account,  she  retained  her  merchant  crew  and  carried  a 
naval  armed  guard  on  board.  She  made  twelve  voyages 
between  New  York  and  Liverpool,  England.  She  was 
transferred  to  the  Navy  account  in  April  1918;  desig- 
nated S P-1 643;  and  overhauled  at  New  York.  Then, 


while  being  towed  to  her  berth  from  dry  dock  on  28 
April,  she  capsized  in  the  North  River.  Righted  on  11 
September,  she  was  subsequently  turned  over  to  the 
Commandant,  3d  Naval  District,  on  17  October.  Saint 
Paul  entered  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  the  following 
day,  but  the  war’s  end  led  to  cancellation  of  plans  to 
use  the  ship  for  carrying  troops.  Placed  in  temporary 
commission  on  14  January  1919  for  the  purpose  of 
fixing  responsibility  for  her  care  outside  of  the  Navy 
Yard,  Saint  Paul  soon  began  reconversion  for  mercan- 
tile service.  Returned  to  her  owner  on  24  March  1919, 
Saint  Paul  was  scrapped  in  Germany  in  1923. 


Quincy  (CA-71)  (q.v.),  was  laid  down  on  9 October 
1941  as  St.  Paul  but  was  renamed  on  16  October  1942, 
prior  to  launching,  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  the 
second  Quincy  lost  at  the  Battle  of  Savo  Island  on  9 
August  1942. 

II 

(CA-73 : dp.  13,600;  1.  673'5";  b.  70'10";  dr.  26'5"; 

s.  32  k.;  cpl.  1,700;  a.  9 8",  12  5",  48  40mm.,  22 

20mm.,  4 ac. ; cl.  Baltimore) 

The  second  St.  Paul  (CA-73),  ex-Rochester,  was  laid 
down  on  3 February  1943  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co., 
Quincy,  Mass.;  launched  on  16  September  1944;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  John  J.  McDonough;  and  commissioned 
on  17  February  1945,  Capt.  Ernest  H.  von  Heimburg 
in  command. 

After  shakedown  in  the  Caribbean,  St.  Paul  departed 
Boston  on  15  May  1945  and  headed  for  the  Pacific. 
From  8 to  30  June,  she  underwent  training  out  of 
Pearl  Harbor  and  sailed  on  2 July  to  join  Task  Force 
38.  This  fast  carrier  striking  force  completed  replen- 
ishment at  sea  on  the  23d  and  then  proceeded  to 
launching  points  for  strikes  against  Honshu,  Japan’s 
largest  island.  Between  24  July  and  10  August,  St. 
Paul  screened  the  carriers  as  they  delivered  heavy  air 
strikes  on  Kure,  Kobe,  and  the  Tokyo  area  in  southern 
Honshu,  then  at  Maizuru  and  various  airfields  in 
northern  Honshu.  During  this  period,  St.  Paul  also 
bombarded  industrial  targets:  first  on  textile  mills  at 
Hamamatsu  during  the  night  of  29  July,  and  then  on  9 
August  at  iron  and  steel  works  in  Kamaishi,  firing  the 
war’s  last  hostile  salvo  from  a major  ship.  Typhoon 
warnings  cancelled  air  operations  on  11  August  until 
the  14th.  Then  those  launched  that  morning  were  re- 
called, after  peace  negotiations  gave  promise  of  Ja- 
pan’s surrender.  On  the  15th,  all  offensive  operations 
against  Japan  were  stopped. 

St.  Paul,  with  other  units  of  the  3d  Fleet,  retired  to 
the  southeast  to  patrol  the  coast  while  awaiting  orders. 
On  the  27th,  she  steamed  into  Sagami  Wan  to  support 
United  States  occupation  forces.  On  1 September,  she 
entered  Tokyo  Bay  and  was  there  during  the  formal 
surrender  ceremony  the  next  day. 

St.  Paul  remained  in  Japanese  waters  for  occupation 
duty  until  she  was  ordered  to  Shanghai  on  5 November 
to  become  flagship  of  TF  73.  She  navigated  the 
Whangpoo  River,  anchored  off  the  Shanghai  Bund  on 
10  November,  and  remained  there  until  late  in  1946. 

Returning  to  the  Naval  Shipyard,  Terminal  Island, 
Calif.,  on  1 October,  she  was  overhauled  to  prepare  for 
additional  Far  East  duty.  From  1 January  to  15  Feb- 
ruary 1947,  she  conducted  refresher  training  at  San 
Diego. 

Following  her  return  to  Shanghai  in  March,  St.  Paul 
resumed  operations  as  flagship  for  CTF  71  until  re- 
turning to  the  United  States  in  November.  Next  came 
training  operations  along  the  west  coast  including 
cruises  for  Naval  Reservists  during  April  and  May 
1948.  From  August  to  December  of  that  year,  she 
deployed  to  the  western  Pacific,  serving  in  Japanese 
and  Chinese  waters.  Back  in  the  United  States,  she  was 
converted  from  catapult  to  helicopter  configuration  be- 
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Saint  Paul  (CA-73)  underway  in  the  early  1950s.  She  has  been  little  modified  since  her  first  completion,  except 
for  new  search  and  fire-control  radars  and  twin  3-inch  gun  mounts  in  place  of  her  original  40-millimeter 
antiaircraft  battery.  Her  airplane  catapults  were  removed  in  the  late  1940s  when  fixed-wing  airplanes  were 
replaced  by  utility  helicopters  for  use  in  battleships  and  cruisers. 


fore  serving  again  in  the  Far  East  from  April  through 
October  1949. 

When  hostilities  broke  out  in  Korea  in  June  1950,  St. 
Paul  was  conducting  a midshipman  training  cruise 
from  San  Francisco  to  Pearl  Harbor.  She  disembarked 
the  future  naval  officers  and  proceeded  late  in  July  to 
the  western  Pacific  where  she  joined  Task  Group  (TG) 
77.3  on  patrol  in  the  Formosa  Strait.  St.  Paul  re- 
mained on  patrol  between  Formosa  and  mainland 
China  from  27  August  to  1 November.  She  then  moved 
north  into  the  Sea  of  Japan  to  join  carrier  TF  77,  and 
commenced  combat  operations  off  the  northeast  coast 
of  Korea  on  9 November.  On  the  17th,  she  provided 
gunfire  support  to  the  United  Nations  troops  advanc- 
ing on  Chongjin.  That  day,  shrapnel  from  a near  miss 
by  a shell  from  a Communist  shore  battery  injured  six 
men  at  gun  mount  stations.  The  cruiser  destroyed  the 
enemy  emplacement  with  counter-battery  fire  and  con- 
tinued her  support  mission. 

As  the  Chinese  Communists  began  massive  attacks 
late  in  November,  United  Nations  forces  commenced  a 
general  withdrawal  to  consolidate  and  hold  south  of 
the  38th  parallel.  St.  Paul  provided  close  support  for 
the  Republic  of  Korea  I Corps  on  their  east  flank  as 
they  withdrew  from  Hapsu,  and  along  the  coast,  as 
they  retired  from  Chongjin.  On  2 December,  she  moved 
north  again;  conducted  night  harassing  missions  above 
Chongjin;  then  moved  south  to  support  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea  Capital  Division  to  Kyong- 
song  Man.  She  entered  the  harbor  at  Wonsan  on  the  3d 
to  provide  a curtain  of  shellfire  around  that  city  as 
United  Nations  forces  and  equipment  were  moved  to 
Hungnam;  then  followed  the  forces  there,  and  re- 
mained to  cover  the  evacuation  of  that  city  and  harbor 
between  10  and  24  December. 

From  21  to  31  January  1951,  St.  Paul  conducted 
shore  bombardment  missions  north  of  Inchon  where,  on 
26  January,  she  was  again  fired  upon  by  shore  batter- 
ies. On  7 April,  in  special  TF  74,  wdth  destroyers 
Wallace  L.  Lind  (DD-703),  and  Massey  (DD-778), 
Fort  Marion  (LSD-22)  and  Begor  (APD-127),  St. 
Paul  helped  to  carry  out  raids  on  rail  lines  and  tunnels 
utilizing  250  commandos  of  the  41st  Independent  Royal 
Marines.  These  highly  successful  destructive  raids 


slowed  down  the  enemy’s  resupply  efforts,  forcing  the 
Communists  to  attempt  to  repair  or  rebuild  the  rail 
facilities  by  night  while  hiding  the  work  crews  and 
locomotives  in  tunnels  by  day. 

St.  Paul  returned  to  the  United  States  for  yard  work 
at  San  Francisco  from  June  to  September;  then  con- 
ducted underway  training  before  sailing  on  5 Novem- 
ber for  Korea.  She  arrived  off  Wonsan  on  27  Novem- 
ber and  commenced  gun  strike  missions.  During  the 
following  weeks,  she  bombarded  strategic  points  at 
Hungnam,  Songjin,  and  Chongjin.  In  December,  she 
served  as  an  antiaircraft  escort  for  TF  77;  and,  fol- 
lowing a holiday  trip  to  Japan,  returned  to  operations 
off  the  coast  of  North  Korea.  In  April  1952,  St.  Paul 
participated  in  combined  air-sea  attacks  against  the 
ports  of  Wonsan  and  Chongjin.  On  the  21st,  while  the 
cruiser  was  engaged  in  gun  fire  support  operations,  a 
sudden  and  serious  powder  fire  broke  out  in  her  for- 
ward 8-inch  turret.  Thirty  men  died.  Before  return- 
ing to  Japan,  however,  she  carried  out  gunstrikes  on 
railroad  targets  near  Songjin,  during  which  she  cap- 
tured nine  North  Koreans  from  a small  boat.  Follow- 
ing a brief  stay  in  port  and  two  weeks  on  the  gun  line, 
she  headed  home  and  reached  Long  Beach  on  24  June. 

On  28  February  1953,  St.  Paul  departed  the  west 
coast  for  her  third  Korean  tour  and  was  in  action 
again  by  April.  In  mid-June,  she  assisted  in  the  recap- 
ture of  Anchor  Hill.  With  battleship,  New  Jersey  (BB- 
62),  she  provided  close  support  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea  army  in  a ground  assault  on  this  key  position 
south  of  Kosong.  The  cruiser  was  fired  upon  many 
times  by  75  and  105-millimeter  guns,  and  observed 
numerous  near  misses,  some  only  ten  yards  away.  But 
on  11  July  at  Wonsan,  she  received  her  only  direct  hit 
from  a shore  battery.  No  one  was  wounded,  and  only 
her  3-inch  antiaircraft  mount  was  damaged.  On  27 
July,  at  2159,  she  conducted  her  last  gunstrike  and  had 
the  distinction  of  firing  the  last  round  shot  at  sea  in 
the  war.  The  shell,  autographed  by  Rear  Admiral 
Harry  Sanders,  was  fired  at  an  enemy  gun  emplace- 
ment. The  truce  was  effective  at  2200.  St.  Paul  then 
commenced  patrol  duties  along  the  east  coast  of  Korea. 

St.  Paul  returned  to  the  western  Pacific  again  in 
May  1954;  and,  later  that  year,  she  was  on  hand  when 
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the  Chinese  Communists  were  threatening  the  Nation- 
alist Chinese  islands  of  the  Quemoy  group.  Between  19 
November  1954  and  12  July  1955,  she  operated  with 
the  7th  Fleet  in  Japanese  and  Chinese  waters,  particu- 
larly between  Taiwan  and  the  Chinese  mainland,  play- 
ing a major  role  in  protecting  United  States  interests 
in  the  Far  East.  She  returned  to  Long  Beach  for 
repairs  and  overhaul,  but  was  back  in  the  western 
Pacific  from  15  August  1955  to  10  January  1956, 
serving  as  flagship  for  the  7th  Fleet. 

St.  Paul  returned  to  Long  Beach  in  February  and 
subsequently  moved  to  Bremerton,  Wash.,  for  upkeep 
and  overhaul.  In  September,  she  became  flagship  for 
the  1st  Fleet  and  entertained  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  during  a fleet  review  at  Long  Beach.  She  de- 
parted that  port  on  6 November;  and,  after  refresher 
training  at  San  Diego,  arrived  at  Yokosuka,  Japan,  on 
the  29th  to  relieve  Rochester  as  flagship  of  the  7th 
Fleet.  She  spent  most  of  her  time  in  Keelung  or 
Kaohsiung,  Taiwan,  with  periods  of  training  in  the 
Philippines  and  port  calls  at  Buckner  Bay,  Hong  Kong, 
Manila,  and  Sasebo.  On  26  April  1957,  she  headed 
home. 

St.  Paul  arrived  at  Long  Beach  on  21  May  and 
subsequently  cruised  along  the  west  coast,  as  far  north 
as  Seattle,  until  she  sailed  once  more  on  3 February 
1958  for  the  Far  East.  She  made  an  extensive  cruise, 
beginning  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Thence  she  steamed  to 
Wellington,  New  Zealand;  proceeded  past  Guadalcanal 
and  north  through  the  Solomons  to  New  Georgia; 
visited  the  Carolines;  and  ended  at  Yokosuka  on  9 
March.  She  repeated  her  past  WestPac  deployments 
with  duties  as  flagship,  and  exercises  in  the  Philip- 
pines, before  returning  to  Long  Beach  on  25  August. 

Sailing  from  Long  Beach  on  4 May  1959,  St.  Paul 
became  the  first  major  United  States  Navy  ship  to  be 
homeported  in  the  Far  East  since  pre-World  War  II 
days.  Based  at  Yokosuka,  she  did  not  return  to  Long 
Beach  until  39  months  later.  Then,  she  assumed  duties 
as  1st  Fleet  flagship  and  did  not  return  to  WestPac 
until  1965.  From  that  year,  she  made  five  successful 
deployments  with  the  7th  Fleet  in  operations  off  North 
and  South  Vietnam  providing  gunfire  support  to  allied 
troops.  Reminiscent  of  her  Korean  operations,  St.  Paul 
was  hit  on  2 September  by  a shell  which  struck  her 
starboard  bow,  near  the  water  line.  None  of  her  crew 
was  injured;  and  her  engineers  repaired  the  slight 
damage,  enabling  her  to  continue  her  mission.  For  her 
splendid  record  of  service  in  helping  to  combat  Com- 
munist aggression  in  South  Vietnam,  St.  Paul  earned 
the  Navy  Unit  Commendation  and  two  Meritorious 
Unit  Commendations. 

At  San  Diego  on  7 December  1970,  St.  Paul  began 
inactivation  procedures.  She  sailed  to  Bremerton, 
Wash.,  on  1 February  1971  where  she  was  decommis- 
sioned on  30  April  and  was  placed  in  reserve  with  the 
Puget  Sound  Group  of  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet. 

St.  Paul  earned  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service,  eight  battle  stars  for  Korean  service,  and  eight 
battle  stars  for  Vietnam  service. 


St.  Regis  River 

(LSMR-529 : dp.  1,084  (tl.) ; 1.  206'3";  b.  34'6";  dr. 
6'8";  s.  13  k.  (tl.) ; cpl.  138;  a.  1 5",  4 40mm.,  4 4.2" 
M.,  10  rkt. ; cl.  LSMR-501) 

St.  Regis  River  was  laid  down  in  June  1945  by  the 
Brown  Shipbuilding  Co.  at  Houston,  Tex.,  as 
LSMR-529,  a rocket-armed  medium  landing  ship; 
launched  in  July  1945;  and  commissioned  on  7 Septem- 
ber 1945. 

LSMR-529  was  active  in  Navy  service  from  Sep- 
tember 1945  until  March  1946,  but  remained  in  the 
United  States.  In  March  1946,  she  was  placed  out  of 
commission,  in  reserve,  and  berthed  at  Green  Cove 
Springs,  Fla.,  where  she  remained  for  the  next  14 


years.  On  1 October  1955,  LSMR-529  was  named  St. 
Regis  River.  Never  recommissioned,  St.  Regis  River 
was  sold  to  the  Atlas  Iron  and  Metal  Corp.  on  5 July 
1960  for  scrapping. 

St.  Sebastian 

( SP-470 : 1.  50';  b.  12'4";  dr.  3'6";  s.  10  k.;  cpl.  6;  a. 
1 1-pdr.,  1 mg.) 

St.  Sebastian  (SP-470),  a wooden  motorboat  built  by 
Capt.  R.  D.  Hardee,  St.  Sebastian,  Fla.,  was  acquired 
by  the  Navy  from  J.  W.  Taylor,  Marathon,  Fla.,  on  25 
June  1917  and  commissioned  on  9 August  1917. 

St.  Sebastian  was  used  by  the  Navy  as  a scout  patrol 
boat  in  waters  off  Florida  until  9 September  1919.  On 
that  date,  while  she  was  anchored  in  the  North  Beach 
Basin  at  Key  West,  Fla.,  a hurricane  battered  St. 
Sebastian  and  several  other  vessels  against  the  wall  of 
the  basin  and  beat  her  to  pieces.  Her  name  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  on  4 October  1919. 

St.  Simon 

A sound  on  the  coast  of  Georgia. 


(CVE-51 : dp.  9,800;  1.  492';  b.  23'3";  ew.  69'6";  s. 

17  k.;  a.  2 4",  8 40mm.,  15  20mm.,  18  ac.;  cl. 

Casablanca ; T.  C3-S-A1) 

St.  Simon  (CVE-51)  was  laid  down  on  26  April  1943 
by  the  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Co.,  under  Mari- 
time Commission  contract  (MC  hull  262);  launched  on 
9 September  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  R.  H.  Lewis;  and 
transferred  to  the  United  Kingdom  on  31  December 
1943;  and  renamed  Arbiter.  HMS  Arbiter  performed 
escort  duty  on  the  western  approaches  to  the  British 
Isles  and  later  served  as  an  aircraft  ferry  for  the 
British  Pacific  Fleet.  She  was  decommissioned  on  3 
March  1946  and  returned  to  the  custody  of  the  United 
States  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  that  same  day.  She  was  sold  in 
1948  for  mercantile  service  to  the  Compania  Argentina 
de  Navegacion  Dodero  and  was  renamed  Coracero. 

Saipan 

An  island  in  the  Marianas;  the  site  of  the  initial 
Allied  landings  in  that  group  on  15  June  1944.  After 
bitter  fighting  ashore  and  at  sea,  the  island  was  se- 
cured in  mid- July  and  developed  into  an  Allied  air 
base. 

I 

(CVL-48 : dp.  14,500;  1.  684';  b.  76'9";  e.w.  115';  dr. 

28';  s.  33  k. ; cpl.  1,721;  a.  40  40mm.,  ac.  50+ ; cl. 

Saipan) 

The  first  Saipan  (CVL-48)  was  laid  down  on  10  July 
1944  by  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden, 
N.J. ; launched  on  8 July  1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  John 
W.  McCormack;  and  commissioned  on  14  July  1946, 
Capt.  John  G.  Crommelin  in  command. 

Commissioned  eleven  months  after  the  close  of  World 
War  II,  Saipan  trained  student  pilots  out  of  Pensacola 
from  September  1946  to  April  1947  when,  reassigned 
to  Norfolk  as  homeport,  she  departed  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico;  participated  in  exercises  in  the  Caribbean; 
then  proceeded  to  Philadelphia  for  overhaul.  In  No- 
vember, she  returned  to  Pensacola;  but,  in  late  Decem- 
ber, after  training  midshipmen,  steamed  back  to  the 
east  coast  to  serve  with  the  Operational  Development 
Force. 

In  February  1948,  however,  her  work  in  jet  opera- 
tional techniques,  carrier  support  tactics,  and  elec- 
tronic instrument  evaluation  was  interrupted  briefly. 
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From  the  7th  to  the  24th,  she  was  engaged  in  trans- 
porting the  United  States  delegation  to  the  Venezuelan 
Presidential  inauguration  and  back.  On  her  return,  she 
conducted  local  operations  off  the  Virginia  Capes;  and, 
in  April,  after  a visit  to  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  she  re- 
sumed work  for  the  Operational  Development  Force. 
On  the  18th,  she  also  relieved  Mindoro  (CVE-120)  as 
flagship  of  Carrier  Division  17  (CarDiv  17). 

On  19  April,  she  departed  Norfolk  for  Quonset 
Point,  R.I.,  where,  on  3 May,  she  embarked  Fighter 
Squadron  17A.  Three  days  later,  all  squadron  pilots 
had  qualified  in  FH-1  Phantom  jets.  The  squadron  had 
become  the  first  carrier-based  jet  squadron. 

Back  at  Norfolk  by  the  end  of  the  month,  Saipan 
was  relieved  of  flagship  duties.  In  June,  she  returned 
to  New  England  waters;  and,  in  July,  she  commenced 
overhaul  at  Norfolk.  In  December,  she  resumed  local 
operations.  On  the  24th,  she  was  ordered  to  embark 
two  of  the  Navy’s  latest  type  helicopter,  the  XHJS-1, 
and  three  Marine  Corps  HRP-1  helicopters  and  pro- 
ceeded north  to  Greenland  to  assist  in  the  rescue  of 
eleven  airmen  downed  on  the  icecap.  Departing  Nor- 
folk on  Christmas  day,  the  CVL  arrived  off  Cape  Fare- 
well on  the  28th  and  prepared  to  launch  the  helicop- 
ters as  soon  as  weather  allowed.  On  the  29th,  however, 
a C-47,  equipped  with  jet  assist  takeoff  and  skis, 
landed  on  the  ice;  took  on  the  marooned  airmen;  and 
made  it  out  again. 

Saipan  then  returned  to  Norfolk;  arrived  on  the 
31st,  and  sailed  again  on  28  January  1949.  Steaming 
south,  she  conducted  exercises  out  of  Guantanamo  Bay 
into  March  and  returned  to  Hampton  Roads  on  the 
10th.  From  the  11th  to  the  19th,  she  conducted  opera- 
tions for  the  development  force;  then  made  a reserve 
training  cruise  to  Canada.  At  the  end  of  May,  she 
again  commenced  work  for  the  Operational  Develop- 
ment Force.  Three  months  later,  she  conducted  her 
second  reservist  cruise  of  the  year,  then  qualified  Royal 
Canadian  Navy  pilots  in  carrier  landings. 

From  November  1949  to  March  1951,  Saipan  re- 
mained on  the  east  coast,  operating  from  the  Virginia 
Capes  south.  On  6 March  1951,  she  got  underway  as 
flagship,  CarDiv  14,  and  sailed  for  duty  with  the  6th 
Fleet.  Deployed  for  three  months,  she  plied  the  waters 
of  the  western  Mediterranean  until  the  end  of  May, 
then  headed  for  home.  On  8 June,  she  was  back  at 
Norfolk,  whence  she  resumed  operations  in  the  western 
Atlantic  from  Greenland  to  the  Caribbean. 

For  over  two  years,  Saipan  continued  2d  Fleet  oper- 
ations, interrupting  them  for  midshipman  cruises  dur- 
ing the  summers  of  1952  and  1953  and  for  an  overhaul. 
In  October  1953,  she  departed  the  east  coast  and 
steamed  for  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  Pacific.  On  30 
October,  she  arrived  at  San  Diego,  whence  she  contin- 
ued on  to  Pearl  Harbor,  Yokosuka,  and  duty  off  the 
coast  of  Korea  in  support  of  the  uneasy  truce  agree- 
ment. 

Assigned  to  TF  95,  she  was  primarily  engaged  in 
surveillance  and  reconnaissance  missions  along  the 
coast  and  in  inspection  patrols  of  the  islands  just  south 
of  the  38th  Parallel.  In  January  1954,  she  interrupted 
her  patrols  to  provide  air  support  for  Japanese- 
manned  LSTs  ferrying  former  Chinese  POWs  from 
Inchon  to  new  homes  on  Formosa.  In  early  February, 
she  participated  in  amphibious  exercises  in  the  Ryu- 
kyus,  then  returned  to  Inchon  to  stand  by  in  the  event 
she  was  needed  for  an  evacuation  of  Indian  troops 
from  Panmunjom.  In  March,  amphibious  exercises  took 
her  to  the  Bonins.  She  then  returned  to  Japan;  but, 
instead  of  resuming  truce  patrols,  she  took  on  25  AU- 
type  aircraft  and  five  H19A  helicopters  at  Yokosuka 
and  steamed  south.  On  18  April,  VMA-324  pilots  flew 
the  AU’s  off  her  flight  deck  and  landed  them  at  Tourane 
(now  Danang)  Air  Base,  French  Indo-China.  There  the 
aircraft  were  turned  over  to  French  forces.  Later  in 
the  day,  Saipan  entered  the  harbor,  offloaded  spare 


parts  and  maintenance  personnel,  and  departed  for 
Manila. 

On  the  20th,  she  delivered  the  helicopters  to  Air 
Force  personnel  in  the  Philippines;  and,  at  the  end  of 
the  month,  she  resumed  operations  off  the  coast  of 
Korea.  On  8 May,  she  put  into  Sasebo;  and,  through 
the  24th,  remained  in  Japanese  waters.  On  the  25th, 
she  got  underway  to  return  to  Norfolk  via  the  Suez 
Canal.  On  20  July,  she  completed  her  round  the  world 
cruise. 

In  October,  Saipan  again  sailed  south  to  the  Carib- 
bean. Arriving  as  hurricane  “Hazel”  hit  the  Greater 
Antilles,  razing  areas  of  Hispaniola,  the  carrier  was 
immediately  assigned  to  relief  work.  From  the  13th  to 
the  20th,  she  delivered  food  and  medical  supplies  and 
personnel  to  isolated  areas  of  Haiti ; then,  after  being 
honored  by  the  Haitian  government,  she  returned  to 
Norfolk.  On  1 November,  she  entered  the  shipyard 
there  for  overhaul;  and,  in  April,  resumed  operations 
with  a cruise  to  the  Caribbean.  In  June,  she  was  again 
attached  to  the  aviation  training  center  at  Pensacola; 
and,  through  the  summer,  conducted  qualification  exer- 
cises. At  the  end  of  September,  she  was  ordered  to 
Mexico  to  again  assist  in  hurricane  relief  work.  From 
1 to  9 October,  her  helicopters  evacuated  survivors, 
flew  in  rescue  personnel,  and  distributed  food,  water, 
and  medical  supplies,  primarily  in  the  flooded  Tampico 
area.  On  12  October,  she  returned  to  Pensacola,  where 
she  remained  until  April  1957.  On  the  first  of  that 
month,  she  sailed  for  Bayonne,  N.J.,  where  she  began 
inactivation  and  was  decommissioned  on  3 October 
1957. 

Reclassified  AVT-6  on  15  May  1959,  Saipan  re- 
mained in  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  until  March  1963. 
She  then  entered  the  Alabama  Dry  Dock  and  Ship- 
building Co.  yard  at  Mobile  to  begin  conversion  to  a 
command  ship.  Briefly  designated  CC-3,  she  was  reclas- 
sified a Communications  Major  Relay  ship  (AGMR-2) 
on  1 September  1964  while  still  undergoing  conversion. 
On  8 April  1965,  she  was  renamed  Arlington,  in  honor 
of  Arlington  County,  Va.,  the  site  of  one  of  the  Navy’s 
first  wireless  test  stations;  and,  on  12  August  1966,  she 
completed  her  conversion.  As  Arlington  (AGMR-2) 
she  sailed  for  Norfolk  where  she  was  recommissioned 
on  27  August  1966. 

Fitting  out  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  year.  In 
January  1967,  she  conducted  shakedown  exercises  in 
the  Caribbean;  and,  in  February,  she  sailed  for  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  and  exercises  off  northern  Europe.  At 
the  end  of  March,  she  returned  to  Norfolk,  whence,  in 
April,  she  again  steamed  to  the  Caribbean.  On  her 
return  to  the  Hampton  Roads  area,  she  prepared  for 
deployment  to  the  western  Pacific. 

Departing  Norfolk  on  7 July,  the  communications 
ship  transited  the  Panama  Canal  and  proceeded  on  to 
Pearl  Harbor,  Yokosuka,  and  Subic  Bay,  whence,  with 
Annapolis,  she  rotated  on  station  off  Vietnam.  During 
her  first  patrol  in  Tonkin  Gulf  from  21  August  to  18 
September,  she  provided  reliable  message  handling  fa- 
cilities for  ships  of  the  7th  Fleet  in  support  of  combat 
operations;  and,  in  addition,  assisted  ships  in  repairing 
and  better  utilizing  their  electronic  equipment.  On  re- 
turning to  the  Philippines  after  her  first  patrol,  Ar- 
lington received  a new  satellite  communications  termi- 
nal; and,  on  2 October,  she  departed  Subic  for  Taiwan. 

There  for  only  three  days,  she  continued  on  to  Ton- 
kin Gulf,  where  she  resumed  her  communications  relay 
duties.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  she  shifted  south  to 
provide  communications  support  to  ships  in  the  “Mar- 
ket Time”  area  off  South  Vietnam.  After  34  days  on 
station,  she  spent  five  days  in  Hong  Kong,  then  re- 
turned to  Subic  Bay,  whence  she  steamed  to  Tonkin 
Gulf  in  early  December  for  her  third  “Yankee  Station” 
communications  patrol.  On  27  December,  she  departed 
the  area  and  headed  north.  On  4 January  1968,  she 
arrived  at  Yokosuka;  and,  on  the  19th,  she  got  under- 
way to  return  to  Vietnam. 
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Arriving  back  on  “Yankee  Station”  on  the  24th,  she 
departed  again  on  the  26th,  participated  in  exercises  in 
the  Sea  of  Japan;  then  returned  to  “Yankee  Station.” 

On  station  from  13  February  to  10  March,  she 
returned  to  Yokosuka  on  14  March;  remained  until  3 
April;  and  resumed  operations  in  Tonkin  Gulf  on  10 
April.  A visit  to  Sydney  followed  completion  of  her 
April  patrol;  but,  by  mid-June,  she  was  back  on  station. 
From  20  to  22  July,  she  again  visited  Hong  Kong,  then 
sailed  for  Yokosuka. 

Between  the  end  of  August  and  mid-November,  she 
completed  two  more  tours  on  “Yankee  Station”;  and, 
in  early  December,  she  got  underway  for  Pearl  Har- 
bor. There,  at  mid-month,  she  conducted  communica- 
tions tests;  and,  on  the  18th,  she  departed  Hawaii  in 
TF  130,  the  Manned  Spacecraft  Recovery  Force,  Pa- 
cific. Acting  as  primary  landing  area  communications 
relay  ship,  she  participated  in  the  recovery  of  Apollo  8 
and  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  the  29th.  Two  days 
later,  she  sailed  for  the  Philippines;  and,  on  17  Janu- 
ary 1969,  she  resumed  direct  communications  support 
for  naval  units  in  Tonkin  Gulf.  On  6 February,  she 
departed  “Yankee  Station;”  and,  after  upkeep  at  Yo- 
kosuka, conducted  operations  off  southern  Japan  and  in 
the  Ryukyus.  Toward  the  end  of  March,  she  sailed  for 
Hong  Kong,  whence  she  returned  to  Vietnam. 

Remaining  on  station  from  6 to  14  April,  she  tested 
her  Apollo  communications  equipment;  and,  on  the 
15th,  headed  back  to  Pearl  Harbor.  On  2 May,  she 
arrived  in  Hawaii  and  once  again  joined  TF  130. 
Again  assigned  as  primary  landing  area  communica- 
tions relay  ship,  she  departed  Pearl  Harbor  on  11  May 
and  steamed  for  the  Apollo  10  recovery  area,  some 
2,400  miles  south  of  Hawaii.  On  the  26th,  the  capsule 
was  recovered  and  the  assigned  ships  returned  to  Ha- 
waii. From  there,  Arlington  proceeded  to  Midway, 
where  she  provided  communications  support  for  the 
Nixon-Thieu  conference  on  8 June;  and,  on  the  9th, 
she  sailed  west. 

On  27  June,  the  communications  ship  returned  to  the 
Vietnamese  coast.  On  7 July,  however,  she  was  ordered 
east  for  her  third  Apollo  recovery  mission.  Arriving  in 
the  recovery  area  on  the  21st,  she  tested  her  equip- 
ment; and,  on  the  22d,  moved  to  Johnston  Island.  On 
the  23d,  she  embarked  President  Nixon  for  an  over- 
night visit;  and,  on  the  24th,  supported  the  recovery  of 
Apollo  11.  Crew  and  capsule  successfully  recovered, 
Arlington  headed  for  Hawaii,  whence  she  steamed  to 
the  west  coast.  On  21  August,  she  arrived,  for  the  first 
time,  at  her  homeport,  Long  Beach,  and  four  days 
later  shifted  to  San  Diego  to  begin  inactivation.  She 
was  decommissioned  on  14  January  1970  and  berthed 
with  the  Inactive  Fleet  at  San  Diego,  where  she  re- 
mains into  1974. 

Arlington  (AGMR-2)  earned  7 campaign  stars  for 
service  off  Vietnam. 

II 

The  second  Saipan  (LHA-2)  was  laid  down  on  21 
July  1972  by  the  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Division,  Litton 
Industries,  Pascagoula,  Miss.;  launched  on  20  July 
1974;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  William  Middendorf  II, 
wife  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Middendorf.  Commis- 
sioning of  the  amphibious  assault  ship  is  scheduled  to 
take  place  in  September  1975. 

Saharissa 

A chief  of  the  Tuscarora  tribe  during  the  late  18th 
and  early  19th  centuries. 

( YT-269 : dp.  345  (f.) ; 1.  100';  b.  26';  dr.  9'7";  s.  16 
k.;  cpl.  14;  cl.  Hiawatha;  T.  V2-ME-A1) 

Sakarissa  (YT-269)  was  laid  down  as  Port  Madison 
under  Maritime  Commission  contract  (MC  hull  436)  on 
13  April  1942  by  Birchfield  Boiler,  Inc.,  Tacoma, 


Wash.;  launched  on  14  July  1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
William  Walker;  acquired  by  the  Navy  on  12  April 
1943  and  renamed  Sakarissa  (YT-269) ; and  placed  in 
service  on  26  April  1943. 

Following  her  initial  training,  Sakarissa  was  as- 
signed to  ABSD-1  and  began  work  to  prepare  that 
sectional  dock  for  transit  from  the  west  coast  to  the 
New  Hebrides.  At  the  end  of  August,  the  sectional 
dock  was  ready  and  Sakarissa  departed  San  Francisco 
in  the  force  which  towed  ABSD-1  west.  Thirty-four 
days  later,  on  2 October,  she  reached  Espiritu  Santo 
and  began  work  to  reassemble  the  ABSD  at  Pallikulo 
Bay,  between  Aessi  Island  and  Espiritu  Santo.  The 
job,  delayed  by  accidents,  stretched  through  November. 
Early  in  December,  the  ABSD  began  docking  and 
repair  work.  Sakarissa  remained  assigned  to  the  sec- 
tional dock  to  assist  in  docking  and  undocking  war- 
ships and  merchant  ships  that  required  her  services. 

In  the  spring  of  1945,  the  ABSD  was  ordered  fur- 
ther west;  and,  after  being  dismantled,  departed  the 
New  Hebrides  in  July,  accompanied  by  Sakarissa,  now 
designated  YTB-269,  and  other  ships  assigned  to  her. 
By  the  end  of  World  War  II,  services  had  been  re- 
sumed at  Samar,  Philippines.  The  large  number  of 
ships  involved  in  post-war  activities  and  the  limited 
facilities  available,  kept  the  force  occupied  into  the 
spring  of  1946  when  the  number  of  ships  had  dwindled 
and  permanent  docking  facilities  had  been  established. 
ABSD-1  was  ordered  decommissioned  and  inactivated. 
Sakarissa,  with  other  tugs,  was  ordered  back  to  the 
United  States.  In  mid- April,  the  YTB  departed  the 
Philippines.  By  mid-May,  she  was  in  the  Marshalls; 
and,  in  mid-June,  she  arrived  in  Pearl  Harbor.  Two 
months  later,  she  resumed  her  voyage  eastward  and 
reached  San  Francisco  on  22  August.  Sakarissa,  redes- 
ignated YTM  in  1962,  provided  harbor  tug  services  to 
the  12th  Naval  District  until  15  January  1974.  At  that 
time,  her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list,  and  she 
was  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Administration  for 
further  service  with  the  Reserve  Fleet  at  Suisun  Bay, 
Calif. 


Sakatonchee 

A river  in  northeast  Mississippi  which  drains  into 
the  Tombigbee  River. 

(AOG-19:  dp.  2,900  (f.) ; 1.  220'6";  b.  37';  dr.  13'; 

s.  10  k. ; cpl.  62;  a.  1 3",  2 40mm.;  cl.  Mettawee; 

T.  Tl-M-Al) 

Sakatonchee  (AOG-19),  MC  hull  901,  was  laid  down 
on  13  August  1942  by  East  Coast  Shipyards,  Inc., 
Bayonne,  N.J.;  launched  on  22  May  1943;  sponsored 
by  Miss  Mary  Abate;  acquired  by  the  Navy  from  the 
Maritime  Commission  on  15  January  1944;  and  com- 
missioned on  17  January  1944,  Lt.  Frederick  C.  Stein- 
metz  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  the  east  coast,  Sakatonchee 
steamed  via  Aruba  and  the  Panama  Canal  to  Milne 
Bay,  New  Guinea,  arriving  on  26  May  1944.  She  sup- 
plied petroleum  products  to  forward  bases  in  western 
New  Guinea,  such  as  those  at  Biak  and  Noemfoor 
islands.  Her  operations  supported  the  campaign  at 
Palawan,  P.I.,  where  the  Allies  landed  on  28  February 
1945,  and  at  Balikpapan,  Borneo,  where  the  Allies 
landed  on  1 July. 

In  January  1946,  she  arrived  in  San  Francisco.  De- 
commissioned on  29  March,  she  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  list  on  1 May,  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission on  1 July,  and  scrapped  in  1964. 

Sakatonchee  received  three  battle  stars  for  World 
War  II  service. 


Sakaiveston 

An  Indian  chief  seized  by  Capt.  Harlow  in  1611  from 
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an  island  off  the  New  England  coast.  After  living  in 
England  for  many  years,  he  went  to  Bohemia  where  he 
fought  as  a mercenary  during  The  30  Years  War. 

(YTB-289:  dp.  510  (f.) ; 1.  110';  b.  29';  dr.  15';  s. 

12  k.;  cpl.  10;  cl.  Onockatin) 

Sakaweston  (YT-289)  was  laid  down  on  18  Decem- 
ber 1943  by  Everett  Marine  Ways,  Inc.,  Everett, 
Wash.;  reclassified  YTB  on  15  May  1944;  launched  on 
18  July  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  E.  J.  Templeton;  and 
placed  in  service  on  13  September  1944. 

Sakaweston  served  in  the  13th  Naval  District,  Seat- 
tle, Wash.,  until  placed  in  reserve  in  1956.  She  was 
sold  on  27  September  1960  to  Foss  Launch  and  Tug  Co, 
Tacoma,  Wash. 


Sakonnet 

An  inlet  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Rhode  Island. 

(AOG-61 : dp.  2,700  (f.) ; 1.  220'6";  b.  37';  dr.  13'1"; 

s.  10  k. ; cpl.  62;  a.  1 3",  2 40mm.,  3 20mm.;  cl. 

Sequatchie;  T.  T1-M-A2) 

Sakonnet  (AOG-61)  was  laid  down  under  Maritime 
Commission  contract  (MC  hull  789)  on  1 May  1943  by 
Todd  Galveston  Dry  Docks,  Inc.,  Galveston,  Texas; 
launched  on  1 December  1943;  sponsored  by  Miss 
Adele  Geer;  and  commissioned  on  20  November  1944, 
Lt.  Comdr.  Raymond  P.  LeViness  in  command. 

Sakonnet  departed  Galveston  in  December  1944  and 
sailed,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  to  the  Aleutians.  Arriv- 
ing in  February  1945,  she  operated  in  the  Aleutians 
until  the  end  of  World  War  II  and  returned  to  San 
Francisco  on  18  September.  She  was  decommissioned 
on  26  October  1945;  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  13 
November  1945;  and  returned  to  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission on  1 July  1946. 


Salamaua 

A town  in  New  Guinea  taken  by  the  Allies  on  15 
September  1943. 

(CVE-96 : dp.  7,800;  1.  512'3";  b.  65';  ew.  108'1";  dr. 

22'6";  s.  19  k.;  cpl.  860;  a.  1 5",  16  40mm.,  20  20mm., 

ac.  28;  cl.  Casablanca;  T.  S4-S2-BB3) 

Anguilla  Bay  (ACV-96)  was  reclassified  CVE-96  on 
15  July  1943;  renamed  Salamaua  on  6 November  1943; 
laid  down  under  Maritime  Commission  contract  (MC 
hull  1133)  on  4 February  1944  by  the  Kaiser  Ship- 
building Co.,  Vancouver,  Wash.;  launched  on  22  April 
1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  W.  J.  Mullins;  and  commis- 
sioned on  26  May  1944,  Capt.  Joseph  I.  Taylor,  Jr.,  in 
command. 

Following  shakedown  off  the  west  coast,  Salamaua 
transported  planes  and  cargo  from  San  Diego  to  Pearl 
Harbor,  then  returned  to  California,  whence  she  con- 
ducted a similar  run  to  Finschhafen,  New  Guinea.  On 
1 September,  she  returned  to  Alameda;  underwent 
overhaul;  conducted  training  exercises;  and,  on  16 
October,  again  sailed  west  from  San  Diego.  She  ar- 
rived at  Ulithi  on  5 November,  thence  continued  on  to 
the  Palaus  and  the  Philippines.  From  the  14th  to  the 
23d,  she  furnished  air  cover  for  convoys  in  the  Leyte 
Gulf  area;  then  proceeded  to  the  Admiralties  to  stage 
for  the  invasion  of  Luzon. 

She  departed  Seeadler  Habor  on  27  December  and 
moved  north.  On  6 January  1945,  she  arrived  off  the 
entrance  to  Lingayen  Gulf.  Her  planes  began  blasting 
enemy  positions  ashore  and  providing  air  cover  for  the 
approaching  Allied  ships.  On  the  9th,  they  provided  air 
cover  for  the  troops  landing  on  the  assault  beaches; 
then  continued  that  support  until  the  13th. 

Just  before  0900  on  that  day,  a kamikaze  carrying 
two  250  kg.  bombs  crashed  Salamaua’s  flight  deck. 


Over  eighty  men  were  injured.  Fifteen  were  killed. 
Damage  was  extensive.  The  flight  deck,  the  hangar 
deck,  and  spaces  below  blazed  with  a multitude  of  fires. 
One  of  the  bombs,  failing  to  explode,  punched  through 
the  starboard  side  at  the  waterline.  Power,  communica- 
tions, and  steering  failed.  One  of  her  engine  rooms 
flooded.  The  starboard  engine  quit.  But,  by  0910,  her 
gunners  had  splashed  two  of  the  kamikaze’s  compa- 
triots. 

Temporary  repairs  enabled  the  CVE  to  return  to 
San  Francisco.  Arriving  on  26  February,  repairs  were 
quickly  completed;  and,  on  21  April,  she  moved  west 
again.  On  20  May,  she  arrived  at  Guam,  whence  she 
continued  on  to  the  Ryukyus  where  she  joined  other 
escort  carriers  on  the  26th  to  support  land  operations 
on  Okinawa.  On  4 June,  she  joined  a logistic  support 
group;  but,  on  the  5th,  she  was  damaged  by  a typhoon. 
Repairs  were  made  at  Guam  and,  toward  the  end  of 
July,  she  assumed  antisubmarine  patrol  duty  in  the 
Marianas-Okinawa  convoy  lanes.  In  August,  she 
shifted  to  the  Leyte-Okinawa  lanes,  where  she  re- 
mained until  after  the  mid-month  Japanese  surrender. 

On  the  25th,  Salamaua  returned  to  Leyte;  replen- 
ished ; then  escorted  a troop  convoy  to  Tokyo  Bay.  The 
convoy  arrived  on  2 September,  and  the  CVE’s  planes 
photographed  the  landing  of  the  occupation  troops  at 
Yokohama  the  same  day.  After  guarding  a second 
convoy  into  Tokyo  Bay,  she  joined  the  “Magic  Carpet” 
fleet;  embarked  veterans  for  transport  to  the  United 
States;  and  disembarked  them  at  Alameda  on  3 
October. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year,  Salamaua  completed  two 
more  “Magic  Carpet”  runs;  then,  with  the  new  year, 
1946,  she  prepared  for  inactivation.  She  was  decommis- 
sioned on  9 May  1946;  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on 
the  21st;  and  subsequently  sold  to  the  Zidell  Ship 
Dismantling  Co.,  Portland,  Oreg.,  for  scrapping  on  18 
November  1946. 

Salamaua  earned  three  battle  stars  during  World 
War  II. 

Salamonie 

A river  in  Jay  County,  Indiana;  tributary  of  the 
Wabash  River. 

(AO-26:  dp.  7,500;  1.  553';  b.  75';  dr.  30'1"  (mean); 

s.  18  k.;  cpl.  240;  a.  4 5",  12  20mm.,  8 1.1";  cl. 

Cimarron ) 

Salamonie  (AO-26)  was  laid  down  on  5 February 
1940  under  a Maritime  Commission  contract  (MC  hull 
13)  as  Esso  Columbia  by  the  Newport  News  Shipbuild- 
ing and  Drydock  Company,  Newport  News,  Va. ; 
launched  on  18  September  1940;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Eugene  Holman;  designated  for  Navy  use  on  20  No- 
vember 1940;  and  commissioned  on  28  April  1941, 
Comdr.  T.  M.  Waldschmidt  in  command. 

After  runs  to  various  North  American  Atlantic 
ports,  Salamonie  got  underway  for  her  first  overseas 
mission  on  13  November  1942  in  a large  convoy  headed 
for  Casablanca,  North  Africa.  Then,  after  several  con- 
voys to  England,  the  oiler  was  overhauled  in  Norfolk, 
Va.,  and  given  radar. 

She  sailed  for  the  Pacific,  via  Panama,  on  8 July 
1944  and  reported  for  duty  to  Commander  Service 
Force,  7th  Fleet,  at  Milne  Bay,  New  Guinea,  on  23 
August.  Salamonie  joined  the  Leyte  invasion  force  in 
Hollandia  on  8 October  1944  and  later  supported  both 
the  Morotai  and  Mindoro  strike  forces.  She  spent  the 
final  months  of  the  war  supporting  Allied  operations  in 
the  Philippines. 

The  sole  war  casualty  on  the  Salamonie  was  caused 
by  a strafing  run  by  a single  Japanese  plane  on  5 
January  1945. 

Following  the  formal  Japanese  surrender,  the  oiler 
provided  logistic  services  to  the  Shanghai  occupation 
forces  along  the  Hwang  Pu  River. 
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Salem  (CL-3)  shortly  after  World  War  I,  with  a small  fire-control  top  on  a square  platform  near  the  base  of 
her  pole  foremast.  With  her  sister  ships,  Chester  and  Birmingham,  Salem  was  built  as  a fast  “scout  cruiser” 
for  fleet  reconnaissance,  corresponding  to  the  light  cruisers  being  built  at  the  time  for  foreign  navies.  They 
were  the  subject  of  a significant  experiment;  in  an  effort  to  produce  better  propulsion  plants  for  its  new  ships, 
the  Navy  built  Salem  with  Curtis  turbines.  Chester  had  the  earlier  Parsons  turbines,  while  Birmingham 
received  the  long-established  reciprocating  engines.  Lessons  learned  from  operating  the  three  competing  ma- 
chinery plants  in  ships  of  the  same  characteristics  proved  valuable,  although  relatively  poor  performance  of 
turbines  in  Salem  and  Chester  demonstrated  that  considerable  improvement  was  required  before  the  newer 
engines  would  be  fully  suitable  for  naval  use. 


Early  in  1946,  Salamonie  returned  to  California  for 
an  overhaul  at  Long  Beach;  then  sailed  back  across 
the  Pacific.  The  next  two  and  a half  years  were  spent 
shuttling  petroleum  products  between  Bahrein  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  United  States  naval  bases  in  the  Far 
East. 

After  returning  to  Long  Beach  in  December  1948, 
Salamonie  was  assigned  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet  and 
arrived  at  Norfolk  in  May  1949.  Western  Atlantic  and 
Caribbean  operations  with  the  2d  Fleet  and  deploy- 
ments with  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  took  the 
oiler  through  the  1950’s  and  well  into  the  1960’s.  Then, 
toward  the  end  of  the  latter  decade,  she  was  designated 
for  inactivation.  Placed  in  reserve  on  23  August  1968 
and  decommissioned  on  20  December,  Salamonie’ s name 
was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  2 September  1969. 
She  was  transferred  permanently  to  the  Maritime 
Administration  and  laid  up  in  the  James  River,  where 
she  remained  until  24  September  1970  when  her  hulk 
was  sold  to  N.  U.  Intershitra  of  Rotterdam,  Nether- 
lands, for  scrapping. 


Salem 

Cities  in  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  and 
Oregon.  The  first  Salem  (CL-3)  was  named  for  the 
city  in  Massachusetts. 


I 

(Scout  Cruiser  No.  3:  dp.  3,750;  1.  423'2";  b.  47 ' 1 " ; 
dr.  18'9" ; s.  24  k.;  cpl.  359;  a.  2 5",  6 3",  2 21"  tt.; 
cl.  Chester) 

The  first  Salem,  Scout  Cruiser  No.  3,  was  laid  down 
on  28  August  1905  by  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Quincy,  Mass.;  launched  on  27  July  1907;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Lorna  Pinnock ; and  commissioned  on  1 August 
1908,  Comdr.  Henry  B.  Wilson  in  command. 

As  one  of  the  Navy’s  first  turbine-engined  warships, 
Salem  departed  Boston  on  17  October  1908  to  carry  out 
extensive  trials  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  Joining  her 
sister  scout  cruisers,  Birmingham  and  Chester,  in  the 
Scout  Cruiser  Division  in  June  1909,  Salem  cruised  in 
the  Atlantic,  making  one  voyage  to  Funchal,  Madeira. 
Assigned  to  the  5th  Division,  Atlantic  Fleet,  in  1910, 
Salem  briefly  deployed  to  Haitian  waters  during  Au- 
gust 1911,  returning  to  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  on 
11  September.  Subsequently  placed  in  reserve  at  the 
Boston  Navy  Yard  on  20  April  1912,  Salem  relieved 
Wabash  as  receiving  ship  there  on  that  date  and 
served  until  7 October  1912.  Then  reassigned  to  the 
Reserve  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet,  Salem  subsequently 
made  a cruise  to  Gibraltar  and  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  late  March  1913.  Arriving  at  Hampton  Roads 
on  25  March,  she  shifted  to  Philadelphia  on  the  30th. 
Salem  remained  at  Philadelphia,  in  reduced  commis- 
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Salem  (CA-139)  in  the  early  1950s;  compare  her  with  Saint  Paul  (CA-73)  on  page  253.  Her  single  stack  and  com- 
pact superstructure  allow  an  optimum  field  of  fire  for  her  5-inch  and  3-inch  antiaircraft  batteries.  With 
automatic  rapid-fire  8-inch  guns,  Salem  was  the  most  highly-developed  conventional  gun-armed  heavy  cruiser 
in  any  navy.  Powder  charges  for  these  guns  are  contained  in  metal  cases  rather  than  in  the  silk  bags  used 
in  other  American  guns  of  this  size.  Directors  on  the  high  tower  structures  forward  and  aft  control  the  8-inch 
battery;  other  directors  forward,  aft,  and  to  either  beam  are  used  with  5-inch  and  3-inch  guns.  All  directors 
are  equipped  with  radars  for  accurate  rangefinding  and  for  “blind  firing”  in  poor  visibility.  The  second  and 
third  8-inch  turrets  also  have  their  own  rangefinding  radars  instead  of  the  optical  rangefinders  used  in  earlier 
heavy-gun  turrets. 


sion,  into  1914.  On  23  April  1914,  Salem  was  placed  in 
full  commission  and  assigned  to  the  Special  Service 
Squadron  for  duty  in  Mexican  waters.  She  cruised  off 
the  Mexican  port  of  Vera  Cruz  supporting  United 
States  operations  ashore  until  assigned  to  the  Cruiser 
Squadron,  Atlantic  Fleet,  on  2 September  1914.  De- 
parting Vera  Cruz  on  19  September,  Salem  arrived  at 
Boston  on  1 October  for  service  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet 
but  was  detached  from  the  Cruiser  Squadron  on  25 
November,  and  was  again  placed  in  reserve  on  1 De- 
cember 1914.  She  relieved  Brooklyn  as  receiving  ship 
at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  on  12  March  1915  and  served 
there  until  assigned  to  the  Caribbean  on  21  May  1916. 
Cruising  off  Mexican  and  Dominican  ports,  Salem 
transported  Marine  detachments,  assisted  in  radio  com- 
munication links,  and  protected  United  States  inter- 
ests until  returning  to  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  to 
be  placed  out  of  commission  on  2 December  1916. 

Following  United  States  entry  into  World  War  I, 
Salem  was  recommissioned  on  21  April  1917  for  duty 
as  a receiving  ship  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard. 
Two  days  later,  however,  she  was  decommissioned  and 
towed  to  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  to  have  her  original 
Curtis  turbines  replaced  by  General  Electric  turbines. 

Recommissioned  on  25  July  1917,  while  still  undergo- 
ing overhaul,  Salem  stood  out  of  Boston  harbor  on  12 
March  1918  for  New  London,  Conn.,  to  join  a force 
gathering  to  convoy  submarine  chasers  across  the 
Atlantic.  Between  31  March  and  15  June  1918,  she 
served  as  flagship  for  two  convoys  of  submarine  chas- 
ers, leaving  both  at  Ponta  Delgada,  Azores,  and  re- 
turning westward.  On  18  June,  she  became  a flagship 
of  a flotilla  of  12  submarine  chasers  assigned  to  Key 
West  to  operate  against  German  submarines.  Arriving 
at  Key  West  on  the  22d,  Salem’s  force  carried  out 


antisubmarine  patrols  off  Florida  and  as  far  south  as 
the  Yucatan  Peninsula  through  the  remainder  of 
World  War  I. 

On  27  November,  the  force  was  disbanded;  and, 
after  an  overhaul  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard,  Salem 
steamed  to  the  west  coast.  Designated  CL-3  on  17  July 
1920,  she  was  decommissioned  at  Mare  Island  on  16 
August  1921;  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  13  Novem- 
ber 1929;  and,  with  cruisers  Albany  and  New  Orleans, 
sold  on  11  February  1930  to  D.  G.  Seagraves  of  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  for  scrapping. 

II 

(CM-11 : dp.  5,300;  1.  350';  b.  57';  dr.  15';  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  219;  a.  3 3",  18  20mm.) 

The  second  Salem  (CM-11)  was  built  in  1916  by 
William  Cramp  and  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  as  Joseph 
R.  Parrott;  acquired  by  the  Navy  on  8 June  from  the 
Maritime  Commission;  and  commissioned  on  9 August 
1942,  Lt.  Comdr.  Henry  G.  Williams  in  command. 

Following  training  exercises,  Salem  departed  Brook- 
lyn on  13  November  1942,  as  part  of  a convoy,  and 
arrived  at  Casablanca  on  1 December.  She  laid  202 
mines  off  that  port  on  27  and  28  December  and  helped 
fight  off  an  air  raid  there  on  31  December.  On  20 
January  1943,  she  sailed  from  Casablanca  and  arrived 
at  Norfolk  on  9 February.  After  repairs,  she  left  the 
United  States  again  on  13  June  and  arrived  at  Oran 
on  5 July.  The  minelayer  got  underway  the  next  day  as 
part  of  the  Sicily  invasion  force;  and,  on  11  July,  laid 
390  mines  off  Gela,  Sicily,  in  company  with  Weehaw- 
Icen  (CM-12)  and  Keokuk  (CM-8).  Returning  to  Oran 
on  17  July,  Salem  subsequently  carried  255  British 
troops  from  Gibraltar  to  Oran  and  then  moved  to 
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Bizerte  in  preparation  for  landings  in  Italy.  However, 
her  role  in  these  landings  was  cancelled  due  to  the 
Italian  surrender.  The  ship  left  Mers  el  Kebir  on  7 
October  and  returned  to  New  York  on  26  October. 

Salem  was  repaired  at  Norfolk  and  carried  out  local 
operations  along  the  Atlantic  coast  until  11  May  1944, 
when  she  departed  Hampton  Roads  for  duty  with  Serv- 
ice Squadron  6 in  the  Pacific.  On  27  June,  she  sailed 
from  Pearl  Harbor  with  a cargo  of  ammunition,  which 
she  offloaded  to  shore  facilities  and  combatant  ships 
after  her  arrival  at  Eniwetok  on  8 July.  She  then 
shuttled  between  Eniwetok,  Kwajalein,  Makin,  Majuro, 
Saipan,  and  Tinian,  helping  to  carry  ammunition  to 
forward  areas  for  issue  to  the  fleet.  At  Tinian  on  4 
October,  her  stern  touched  bottom  in  heavy  swells, 
damaging  both  screws,  and  Sirius  (AK-15)  and  an 
Army  tug  towed  her  back  to  Pearl.  After  arrival  on  5 
November,  she  underwent  repairs  and  temporary  con- 
version into  a net  cargo  ship. 

Salem  completed  conversion  on  10  February  1945 
and  departed  Pearl  on  18  February  with  a cargo  of 
antitorpedo  nets.  After  stops  at  Eniwetok,  Ulithi,  and 
Leyte,  Salem  arrived  off  Kerama  Retto  on  26  March 
1945  as  troops  went  ashore  to  secure  the  island  and  its 
harbor  for  use  as  a fleet  base  for  the  invasion  of 
Okinawa.  During  the  next  two  days,  Salem  laid  anti- 
submarine nets  to  protect  the  harbor.  Japanese  air 
attacks  were  frequent;  and,  on  2 April,  Salem’s  gun- 
ners helped  shoot  down  a plane  that  was  trying  to 
crash  Lung  a Point  (CVE-94).  Salem  departed  Kerama 
Retto  two  days  later  and  arrived  at  Pearl  on  27  April, 
where  she  picked  up  a new  cargo  of  nets.  Departing 
Pearl  on  24  May,  she  unloaded  her  nets  at  Guam 
between  12  and  19  June,  and  then  proceeded  to  Eniwe- 
tok where  she  repaired  nets  between  24  June  and  31 
July.  Salem  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  10  August, 
and — on  15  August,  the  day  fighting  stopped  in  the 
Pacific — was  renamed  Shawmut  to  permit  a new  cruiser 
to  be  named  Salem.  Departing  Pearl  on  31  August,  she 
arrived  at  San  Francisco  on  10  September  for  inacti- 
vation. Shawmut  was  decommissioned  on  6 December 
1945,  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  3 January  1946, 
and  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission  on  20 
June  1946.  She  was  sold  on  7 March  1947  to  the  West 
India  Fruit  and  S.  S.  Co.,  and  served  as  Joseph  R. 
Parrott  under  the  Honduran  flag  until  1970. 

Salem  (CM-11)  received  two  battle  stars  for  her 
World  War  II  service. 

Ill 

(CA-139:  dp.  17,000;  1.  717';  b.  77';  dr.  26';  s.  33  k.; 

cpl.  1,738;  a.  9 8",  12  5",  20  3",  8 20mm.;  cl. 

Des  Moines) 

The  third  Salem  (CA-139)  was  laid  down  on  4 July 
1945  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.; 
launched  on  25  March  1947 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Mary 
G.  Coffey;  and  commissioned  on  14  May  1949,  Capt.  J. 
C.  Daniel  in  command. 

After  a visit  to  Salem,  Mass.,  on  4 July  1949,  Salem 
underwent  three  months  of  shakedown  at  Guantanamo 
Bay,  Cuba,  between  July  and  October  1949,  followed 
by  post-shakedown  repairs  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard. 
She  then  made  two  cruises  to  Guantanamo  in  Novem- 
ber and  December  1949,  and  participated  in  maneuvers 
with  the  Atlantic  Fleet  in  early  1950. 

Salem  departed  the  east  coast  on  3 May  1950;  and, 
on  17  May,  relieved  Newport  News  (CA-148)  as  flag- 
ship of  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  During 
this,  the  first  of  seven  deployments  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean as  fleet  flagship,  Salem  visited  ports  in  Malta, 
Italy,  France,  Greece,  Turkey,  Lebanon,  and  Algeria, 
and  participated  in  training  exercises.  On  22  Septem- 
ber, she  was  relieved  by  Newport  News  and  returned 
to  the  United  States. 

After  three  weeks  at  Boston,  Salem  joined  the  At- 
lantic Fleet  for  maneuvers;  and,  on  3 January  1951, 


sailed  for  six  weeks  of  intensive  gunnery  training  at 
Guantanamo.  She  completed  her  training  off  Bermuda; 
and,  on  20  March,  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean  to 
relieve  Newport  News  as  6th  Fleet  flagship.  On  19 
September,  she  was  relieved  by  Des  Moines  (CA-134) 
and  returned  to  the  United  States  for  four  months  of 
overhaul  at  Boston. 

Salem  sailed  on  1 February  1952  for  refresher  train- 
ing at  Guantanamo  and  returned  to  Boston  on  29 
March  for  brief  repairs.  On  19  April,  she  sailed  for 
her  third  Mediterranean  deployment,  relieving  New- 
port News  at  Algiers  on  28  April.  Besides  the  normal 
port  calls  and  exercises,  Salem  participated  in  Exercise 
“Beehive  II,”  which  involved  units  of  the  United 
States,  British,  Italian,  French,  and  Greek  navies.  She 
was  relieved  once  again  by  Des  Moines  on  29  Septem- 
ber and  arrived  at  Boston  on  9 October. 

After  four  months  of  local  operations,  Salem  sailed 
for  Guantanamo  Bay  on  24  January  1953  for  training. 
Returning  to  Boston  on  27  February,  she  sailed  for  the 
Mediterranean  on  17  April  and  again  relieved  Newport 
News  as  flagship.  Her  fourth  deployment  was  marked 
by  Exercise  “Weldfest”  and  by  emergency  relief  work 
after  an  earthquake  devastated  the  Ionian  Islands. 
Salem  was  the  first  American  ship  to  arrive  on  the 
scene,  and  provided  relief  supplies  and  assistance  from 
13  August  until  her  own  stocks  ran  low  four  days 
later.  Relieved  by  Des  Moines  as  flagship  on  9 October, 
she  returned  to  Boston  on  the  24th  and  entered  the 
shipyard  for  overhaul. 

On  6 February  1954,  Salem  sailed  again  for  Guan- 
tanamo Bay  and  returned  on  7 April  after  refresher 
training.  She  left  Boston  on  30  April;  and,  on  arrival 
in  the  Mediterranean  on  12  May,  again  assumed  duties 
as  6th  Fleet  flagship.  Relieved  by  Des  Moines  at  Lisbon 
on  22  September,  she  returned  to  Boston  on  29  Septem- 
ber. In  October  and  November  1954,  she  participated  in 
war  games  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Between  19  January  and  22  February  1955,  Salem 
made  her  annual  cruise  to  Guantanamo  Bay  for  train- 
ing. After  a two-week  reserve  training  cruise,  the 
cruiser  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean  on  2 May  and 
relieved  Newport  News  on  19  May.  During  this,  her 
sixth  deployment,  she  participated  in  a NATO  exercise 
and  a Franco-American  naval  exercise,  with  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  T.  S.  Gates  embarked  as  ob- 
server. Salem  departed  Barcelona  on  23  September  and 
returned  to  Boston  on  2 October  1955  for  a four-month 
overhaul. 

The  cruiser  left  Boston  on  16  February  1956  for 
training  at  Guantanamo  in  preparation  for  a 20- 
month  cruise  as  “permanent”  flagship  of  the  Com- 
mander, 6th  Fleet  with  homeport  at  Villefrance.  She 
returned  to  Boston  on  5 April  and  sailed  for  the 
Mediterranean  on  1 May.  While  she  was  at  sea,  the 
Suez  crisis  broke  out;  and  she  was  diverted  to  Rhodes 
in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  where  she  joined  the 
fleet  on  14  May  and  assumed  her  flagship  duties.  She 
remained  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  until  mid-June 
and  returned  when  fighting  broke  out  on  30  October.  In 
April  and  August  1957,  the  6th  Fleet,  by  its  presence 
in  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  twice  showed  United 
States  support  for  the  government  of  Jordan  threat- 
ened by  subversion.  The  cruiser  departed  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  26  June  1958  and  arrived  at  Norfolk  on  4 
July. 

Salem  was  scheduled  for  inactivation  after  her  re- 
turn, but  the  request  of  Lebanon  on  15  August  for  aid 
against  an  anticipated  coup  led  to  a short  reprieve  for 
the  cruiser.  Salem  had  relieved  Northampton  (CLC-1) 
on  11  August  as  flagship  of  Commander,  2d  Fleet;  and, 
on  2 September,  she  departed  Norfolk,  visited  Augusta 
Bay  and  Barcelona  during  a ten-day  cruise  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  returned  to  Norfolk  on  30  Septem- 
ber. She  reported  to  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  on  7 
October  for  inactivation,  disembarked  the  Commander 
of  the  2d  Fleet  on  25  October,  and  was  decommissioned 
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on  30  January  1959.  Salem  as  of  1974  is  berthed  in  the 
Atlantic  reserve  fleet  at  Philadelphia. 

Salerno  Bay 

A variant  term  for  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  an  inlet  of 
the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  south  of  Naples,  Italy,  where 
Allied  forces  made  their  initial  assault  on  the  Italian 
peninsula  on  9 September  1943. 

(CVE-110:  dp.  11,373;  1.  557'1";  b.  75';  ew.  105'2"; 

dr.  32';  s.  19  k.;  cpl.  1,066;  a.  2 5",  34  40mm.,  ac. 

30;  cl.  Commencement  Bay) 

Salerno  Bay  (CVE-110)  (ex-Winjah  Bay)  was  laid 
down  on  7 February  1944  by  the  Seattle-Tacoma  Ship- 
building Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash.;  launched  on  26  Septem- 
ber 1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Ward  Gilbert;  trans- 
ferred to  the  Commercial  Iron  Works,  Portland,  Oreg., 
for  completion  on  29  September  1944;  and  commis- 
sioned on  19  May  1945,  Capt.  W.  C.  Holt  in  command. 

The  fifth  of  a class  built  on  the  lines  of  the  Sanga- 
mon-class escort  carriers  with  improvements  dictated 
by  that  class’s  operating  experience,  Salerno  Bay  em- 
barked her  first  air  group,  MCVEG-5,  at  the  end  of 
June.  With  that  group,  comprised  of  Marine  Fighter 
Squadron  514  (VMF-514)  and  Marine  Torpedo  Bomb- 
ing Squadron  144  (VTMB-144),  she  trained  off  south- 
ern California.  Two  days  after  Japan’s  mid-August 
capitulation,  she  sailed  west  with  Composite  Squadron 
68  (VC-68)  embarked  as  passengers.  She  conducted 
further  training  operations,  including  night  qualifica- 
tion of  her  Marine  air  group,  in  Hawaiian  waters,  then 
continued  west.  On  21  September,  she  anchored  in 
Buckner  Bay,  Okinawa.  Later  shifting  to  the  Hagushi 
anchorage,  she  put  to  sea  in  early  October  to  ride  out  a 
typhoon.  On  the  12th,  she  returned  to  Hagushi  only  to 
depart  again  on  the  14th  to  support  the  mid-month 
occupation  of  Formosa  by  troops  of  the  Chinese  Army. 
From  that  island,  the  CVE  headed  east,  to  Saipan.  She 
remained  at  Saipan  for  three  weeks;  then,  detached 
from  the  7th  Fleet,  she  shifted  to  Guam ; embarked 
veterans  as  passengers;  and  set  a course  for  Pearl 
Harbor  and  San  Diego.  She  arrived  at  the  latter  in 
early  December.  At  mid-month,  she  proceeded  to  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone,  whence  she  continued  on  to  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  arriving  on  the  23d. 

Assigned  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet  and  engaged  primar- 
ily in  qualifying  carrier  pilots,  Salerno  Bay  operated 
along  the  eastern  seaboard  and  in  the  Caribbean  into 
1947.  In  the  spring  of  that  year,  she  was  ordered 
inactivated;  and,  in  June,  she  sailed  north,  from  Nor- 
folk to  Boston,  to  prepare  for  decommissioning  and 
mothballing. 

Decommissioned  on  4 October,  she  remained  in  the 
reserve  fleet  until  recommissioned  on  20  June  1951. 
Shakedown  training  followed;  and,  in  October,  she 
commenced  operations  with  Carrier  Division  18.  Dur- 
ing November  and  early  December,  she  conducted  exer- 
cises off  the  Virginia  Capes  and  in  the  Caribbean.  On 
18  December,  she  returned  to  Norfolk;  but,  on  7 Janu- 
ary 1952,  she  again  sailed  south  for  operations  in  the 
Caribbean.  Back  at  Norfolk  in  early  February,  she 
operated  off  Puerto  Rico  in  March  and  off  the  Virginia 
and  Carolina  coasts  from  April  to  July.  She  then 
prepared  for  European  deployment.  On  26  August,  she 
departed  Norfolk;  joined  TF  173  en  route;  and,  during 
September,  participated  in  NATO  exercises  off  Nor- 
way. In  early  October,  she  proceeded  to  Gibraltar, 
thence  sailed  into  the  Mediterranean  for  operations 
with  the  6th  Fleet.  At  the  end  of  November,  she 
retransited  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar;  and,  on  7 Decem- 
ber, she  arrived  back  at  Norfolk  to  resume  local,  wes- 
tern Atlantic,  and  Caribbean  exercises,  which  she  con- 
tinued into  1953. 

In  the  spring  of  that  year,  as  the  war  in  Korea 
moved  toward  a truce,  the  CVE  was  again  ordered 


inactivated.  On  8 June,  she  returned  to  Boston,  where 
she  was  decommissioned  a second  time  on  16  February 
1954.  Reclassified  AKV-10  in  1959,  Salerno  Bay  re- 
mained in  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  until  struck  from 
the  Navy  list  on  1 June  1961.  She  was  sold  on  30 
October  to  Revalorizacion  de  Materiales,  S.A.,  through 
their  agent  Jacq.  Pierot,  Jr.,  and  Sons,  New  York,  and 
removed  from  Naval  custody  on  14  December  1961. 


Salinan 

An  Indian  tribe  of  southern  California. 

(ATF-161 : dp.  1,330;  1.  205';  b.  38'7";  dr.  16'9";  s. 

16  k. ; cpl.  85;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Abnaki) 

Salinan  (ATF-161)  was  laid  down  on  13  April  1945 
by  the  Charleston  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co., 
Charleston,  S.C. ; launched  on  20  July  1945;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Lillie  E.  Hilton;  and  commissioned  on  9 No- 
vember 1945,  Lt.  Comdr.  Robert  M.  Whelpley  in  com- 
mand. 

Assigned  to  Service  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet,  and  at- 
tached initially  to  Service  Squadron  1 (ServRon  1), 
Salinan  completed  shakedown  in  Chesapeake  Bay  early 
in  the  new  year,  1946.  Then  she  conducted  several 
towing  assignments  along  the  mid-Atlantic  and  south- 
eastern coasts  of  the  United  States.  In  March,  she 
sailed  to  Key  West,  where  she  relieved  Seneca  (ATF- 
91)  as  the  fleet  ocean  tug  assigned  to  the  Surface 
Antisubmarine  Development  Detachment  (later  called 
the  Key  West  Test  and  Evaluation  Detachment). 
There,  despite  administrative  transfers  to  ServRon  4 
and  to  ServRon  8,  she  provided  services  over  the  next 
twenty-one  years. 

In  addition  to  services  to  the  Development  Detach- 
ment, she  provided  towing,  torpedo  recovery,  salvage, 
rescue,  diving,  and  fire  fighting  services  which  took  her 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  throughout  the  Caribbean,  to 
the  New  England  coast.  Tows  ranged  in  size  from 
targets  and  district  craft  to  a fleet  barge  carrying  a 
two-man  submarine  towed  down  the  Mississippi  and 
across  the  gulf  to  Key  West  in  late  1946.  They  also 
included  floating  cranes  and  dry  docks,  minecraft,  de- 
stroyers, and  tankers.  Her  crowded  schedule  was  pe- 
riodically interrupted  for  overhauls,  training,  and  fleet 
exercises. 

On  7 January  1967,  the  ATF  arrived  at  her  new 
homeport,  Mayport,  Fla.  Increased  training  services — 
target  towing  and  torpedo  recovery — did  not  diminish 
her  towing,  rescue,  and  development  support  work.  Six 
months  after  her  arrival  at  Mayport,  she  added  sup- 
port operations  for  NASA  to  her  achievements.  During 
July  of  that  year,  she  served  as  the  launch  site  sea 
salvage  unit  for  the  Apollo  15  mission.  As  such,  she 
stood  by  for  recovery  purposes,  should  the  mission  be 
aborted  within  a few  minutes  after  the  launch.  Second- 
arily, she  recorded  sonic  boom  data  for  analysis  by 
NASA  personnel.  Since  that  time,  into  1974,  she  re- 
mained based  at  Mayport  and  continued  to  provide  the 
fleet  her  myriad  services. 


Salinas 

A river  in  California. 

(AO-19:  dp.  16,800;  1.  477'10";  b.  60';  dr.  26'2" 
(mean);  s.  10.5  k.;  cpl.  87;  cl.  Patoka) 

Salinas  (AO-19)  was  laid  down  for  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  (USSB)  as  Hudsonian 
(219592)  on  10  April  1919  by  the  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va. ; 
launched  on  5 May  1920;  accepted  by  the  USSB  on  13 
May  1920;  transferred  to  the  Navy  on  29  October 
1921;  renamed  Salinas  and  designated  AO-19  on  3 
November  1921 ; and  commissioned  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  on 
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Salinas  (AO-19),  one  of  the  older  generation  of  Navy  oilers,  riding  light  in  the  water  with  much  of  her  dark  red 
bottom  paint  showing.  Unlike  later  ships  of  this  type,  she  does  not  have  the  extensive  equipment  required  for 
underway  replenishment. 


16  December  1921,  Lt.  Comdr.  H.  S.  Chase,  USNRF,  in 
command. 

Assigned  to  the  Naval  Transportation  Service,  Sali- 
nas was  initially  in  commission  for  only  a little  over 
six  months.  She  was  decommissioned  at  Norfolk  on  20 
June  1922  and  remained  in  reserve  until  recommis- 
sioned at  Norfolk  on  12  June  1926.  The  following 
September,  she  commenced  carrying  fuel  from  naval 
fuel  depots  and  Caribbean  and  Texas  oil  ports  to  Navy 
bases  and  stations  on  the  east  and  west  coasts,  in  the 
Caribbean,  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  and,  in  the  late 
1920’s,  to  Marine  Corps  units  in  Nicaragua.  Periodi- 
cally interrupted  for  overhauls  and  fleet  exercises; 
and,  in  1938,  for  a transatlantic  run  to  Britain,  she 
maintained  a continuous  operating  schedule  in  those 
areas  until  late  in  the  1930’s. 

Then,  with  tension  increasing  in  Europe,  she  con- 
fined her  operations  to  runs  between  Gulf  coast  and 
Caribbean  oil  ports  and  bases  in  Cuba  and  on  the  east 
coast.  In  September  1939,  World  War  II  broke  out  in 
Europe.  Hostilities  soon  spread  across  the  ocean.  The 
United  States  commenced  neutrality  patrols  and  escort 
services  in  the  western  Atlantic,  and  Salinas,  now 
armed,  shifted  her  runs  further  north,  and  then  east, 
to  include  bases  in  Canada  and  Iceland. 

During  August  1941,  the  AO  served  as  station  oiler 
at  Argentia,  Newfoundland.  In  September,  she  joined  a 
convoy  for  Iceland.  She  arrived  at  Reykjavik  early  in 
October;  and,  on  the  23d,  departed  that  port,  in  bal- 
last, for  the  mid-ocean  meeting  point  where  she  rendez- 
voused with  convoy  ON  28  on  the  25th.  From  there, 
the  tanker  moved  west  to  return  to  the  United  States. 
At  0700  (GCT)  on  the  30th,  her  position  was  46°  56'N, 
37°46'W.  Visibility  was  about  1,000  yards.  Twelve  min- 
utes later,  Salinas  took  a torpedo,  portside,  at  her 
number  9 tank.  A second  torpedo  followed,  hitting 
portside  at  tanks  2 and  3.  Salinas  settled  to  near  her 
loaded  waterline  and  remained  there. 

At  0730,  a submarine  was  sighted  on  the  surface, 
close  aboard  on  the  starboard  quarter.  The  U-boat  fired 
three  torpedoes,  all  misses — two  ahead,  one  astern  of 
the  damaged  oiler;  then  submerged.  Salinas’s  stern  gun 
opened  fire  on  the  disappearing  U-boat,  possibly  hitting 
it.  DuPont  (DD-152)  then  moved  in  and  dropped  a 
string  of  depth  charges  on  the  submarine’s  estimated 
position. 

Salinas’s  crew,  having  suffered  no  serious  injuries, 
began  to  clear  the  wreckage.  DuPont  and  Lea  (DD- 
118)  stood  by.  At  1150,  the  oiler’s  engineering  depart- 
ment signaled  “ready  to  proceed”;  and,  at  1155,  Sali- 
nas continued  westward  with  Lea  as  escort.  On  the 


31st,  USCGC  Campbell  rendezvoused  with  the  damaged 
oiler  and  her  escort.  On  2 November,  Cherokee  (ATF- 
66)  joined  them;  but  her  services  as  a tug  were  not 
needed ; and,  on  the  evening  of  the  3d,  Salinas  reached 
St.  John’s  Bay. 

From  Newfoundland,  Salinas  moved  south,  to  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.,  for  repairs.  Yard  work  was  completed  at 
midnight  on  1 April  1942.  On  the  2d,  she  left  the 
repair  yard;  and,  on  the  5th,  she  departed  New  York 
for  Chesapeake  Bay.  On  the  10th,  she  arrived  at  Nor- 
folk to  take  on  cargo  fuel  and  miscellaneous  cargo; 
and,  on  the  17th,  she  sailed  north  again.  Routed  first  to 
Halifax,  she  joined  convoy  SC  81  there  on  the  22d; 
and,  on  the  23d,  continued  on  to  Reykjavik,  arriving  on 
8 May.  For  the  next  19  days,  she  fueled  Allied  ships  in 
Icelandic  anchorages.  On  the  27th,  she  moved  west; 
and,  on  12  June,  she  arrived  at  Boston.  By  July,  she 
was  back  in  Canadian  waters  to  serve  as  station  oiler 
at  Argentia.  On  1 August,  she  put  into  Sydney,  Nova 
Scotia,  to  take  on  more  cargo;  and,  on  the  5th,  she 
headed  for  Greenland  where  she  supplied  fueling  serv- 
ices to  units  based  at  Kungnat  Bay,  Sondrestrom- 
fjord,  and  Tunugdliarfikf jord.  On  24  September,  she 
returned  to  Nova  Scotia,  whence  she  continued  on  to 
New  York. 

Through  1943,  Salinas  continued  to  move  petroleum 
products  to  bases  in  the  Atlantic  provinces  and  in 
Greenland.  On  9 January  1944,  she  completed  her  last 
run  from  St.  John’s  to  New  York;  and,  on  the  12th, 
she  headed  for  the  Caribbean.  Into  March,  she  shuttled 
fuel  from  the  Netherlands  West  Indies  to  Guantanamo 
Bay,  Cuba;  then  moved  south  to  the  Panama  Canal. 
She  transited  the  canal  on  19  March;  arrived  at  San 
Pedro,  Calif.,  on  2 April;  and  sailed  for  Alaska  two 
days  later. 

Salinas  arrived  at  Dutch  Harbor,  Unalaska,  on  17 
April.  Routed  on,  she  anchored  in  Massacre  Bay,  Attu, 
on  the  21st  and  discharged  her  first  cargo  in  the 
Aleutians.  On  that  run,  she  also  delivered  fuel  to 
Kuluk  Bay  and  Dutch  Harbor.  Then,  in  May,  she 
headed  for  Seattle,  whence  she  shuttled  gasoline,  oil, 
diesel  fuel,  and  cargo  to  the  Aleutians  until  after  the 
end  of  World  War  II. 

Salinas,  ordered  inactivated,  departed  Dutch  Harbor 
for  the  last  time  in  mid-October.  A week  later,  she 
arrived  at  San  Francisco  where  she  was  decommis- 
sioned on  16  January  1946.  Her  name  was  struck  from 
the  Navy  list  on  26  February  1946,  and  she  was 
transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission  for  disposal 
on  1 July  of  the  same  year. 
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Saline  County 

Counties  in  Arkansas,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and 
Nebraska. 

(LST-1101:  dp.  1,625;  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  13';  s.  12  k.; 

cpl.  119;  trp.  147;  a.  8 40mm.,  12  20mm.;  cl.  LST- 

511) 

LST-1101  was  laid  down  on  22  November  1944  by 
the  Missouri  Valley  Bridge  and  Iron  Co.,  Evansville, 
Ind.;  launched  on  3 January  1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
James  J.  Tolson;  placed  in  reduced  commission  on  20 
January  1945  and  taken  down  the  Mississippi  by  Ferry 
Crew  No.  16  under  Lt.  R.  I.  Pearson;  and  commis- 
sioned in  full  at  New  Orleans  on  26  January  1945,  Lt. 
James  M.  Trotman,  Jr.,  USNR,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  LST- 
1101  loaded  a cargo  of  asphalt  and  pontoons  at  Gulf- 
port, Miss.,  and  sailed  on  3 March  for  the  Panama 
Canal.  Assigned  to  LST  Group  95,  she  transited  the 
Panama  Canal  on  the  13th  and  continued  on  to  Hawaii, 
arriving  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  4 April.  On  the  16th,  she 
took  on  passengers  and  proceeded  to  the  Marianas.  In 
early  May,  she  offloaded  the  asphalt  at  Guam,  then 
sailed  to  Saipan  to  disembark  her  passengers. 

On  29  May,  she  embarked  replacement  troops  and 
equipment  and  headed  for  the  Ryukyus.  After  encoun- 
tering drifting  mines  and  a typhoon,  she  arrived  in 
Nakagusuku  Wan,  Okinawa,  on  8 June.  By  early  July, 
she  had  completed  offloading  and,  on  the  4th,  proceeded 
to  the  Hagushi  anchorage.  Thence,  she  moved  to  Naha; 
loaded  men  and  equipment  of  the  6th  Marine  Division; 
and  sailed  on  the  10th  for  the  Marianas. 

Disembarking  her  passengers  at  Guam,  LST-1101 
repaired  at  Saipan;  then  got  underway  for  the  Philip- 
pines. She  arrived  in  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte,  on  28 
July;  proceeded  to  Subic  Bay,  Luzon,  at  the  end  of  the 
month;  took  on  troops  of  the  895th  Chemical  Warfare 
Company  in  early  August;  and  sailed  for  Okinawa  on 
the  6th.  Arriving  on  the  11th,  she  shifted  to  Ie  Shima 
on  the  12th;  offloaded  there;  and  returned  to  the 
Hagushi  anchorage  as  the  war  ended. 

On  17  August,  the  LST  cleared  Okinawan  waters  for 
the  Philippines,  whence  she  lifted  occupation  troops  to 
Honshu,  arriving  at  Yokohama  on  15  September. 
Through  October,  she  moved  occupation  forces  and 
equipment  from  Okinawa  to  Japan;  and,  in  November, 
she  embarked  veterans  for  return  to  the  United  States. 

Arriving  at  Pearl  Harbor  at  the  end  of  November, 
she  continued  on  to  California,  where  she  disembarked 
her  passengers.  In  January  1946,  she  proceeded  to 
Seattle  to  begin  inactivation;  and,  on  6 June,  she  was 
decommissioned  and  berthed  with  the  Pacific  Reserve 
Fleet. 

Ordered  activated  again  in  August  1950,  as  the  war 
in  Korea  moved  into  its  third  month,  LST-1101  was 
recommissioned  on  3 November.  In  December,  she  ar- 
rived at  her  home  port,  San  Diego.  In  January  1951, 
she  trained  in  local  waters;  and,  in  February,  she 
sailed  west.  On  23  March,  she  arrived  at  Yokosuka; 
shifted  to  Camp  McGill  to  load  personnel  and  vehicles 
of  A Company,  101st  Signal  Battalion  on  1 April;  then 
headed  for  Inchon.  Offloaded  on  the  8th,  she  returned 
to  Japan  on  the  11th  and  carried  cargo  between  Japa- 
nese ports  for  the  remainder  of  the  month.  In  May,  she 
again  delivered  men  and  cargo  to  Inchon;  and,  in  June, 
she  returned  to  cargo  runs  in  the  Japanese  home 
islands.  In  July  and  August,  she  conducted  amphibious 
exercises;  then,  in  September,  she  returned  to  Korea. 

On  the  10th,  LST-1101  embarked  Republic  of  Korea 
Army  troops  at  P’ohang  Dong;  transported  them  to 
Cheju  Do;  then,  from  the  15th  to  the  28th,  conducted 
shuttle  runs  between  Pusan  and  the  offshore,  POW- 
inhabited  island  of  Koje  Do.  On  29  October,  she  re- 
turned to  Japan  and,  toward  the  end  of  November, 
departed  Yokosuka  for  San  Diego. 


Arriving  on  19  December,  LST-1101  conducted  local 
exercises  into  the  spring  of  1952.  Overhaul  followed; 
and,  in  the  fall,  she  resumed  operations  out  of  San 
Diego.  On  3 January  1953,  as  the  truce  negotiations 
dragged  on  in  Korea,  she  got  underway  to  return  to 
the  combat  zone.  On  7 February,  she  arrived  at  Yoko- 
suka. In  early  March,  she  proceeded  to  Sasebo;  and,  on 
the  12th,  she  returned  to  Pusan.  Thence,  she  continued 
on  to  tbe  west  coast  of  the  peninsula  and,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  month,  ferried  cargo  and  personnel  to 
United-Nations-held  islands  off  that  coast.  In  April, 
she  returned  to  Sasebo;  but,  on  the  20th,  was  back  in 
the  war  zone  for  Operation  “Little  Switch,”  the  repa- 
triation of  sick  and  seriously  wounded  POWs.  During 
the  operation,  she  carried  Communist  POWs  from  Koje 
Do  to  Pusan,  the  first  leg  of  their  trip  north. 

At  the  end  of  the  month,  the  LST  returned  to  Japan. 
A month  later,  she  resumed  cargo  runs  to  Korea  and 
shuttle  runs  between  ports  and  beaching  areas  in 
United-Nations-held  territory. 

After  the  signing  of  the  truce  agreement  in  late 
July,  LST-1101  continued  to  ply  Japanese  and  Korean 
waters  until  the  end  of  October.  Then,  sailing  for 
home,  she  arrived  at  San  Diego  in  late  November  and 
resumed  local  operations. 

With  the  return  of  more  peaceful  conditions,  LST- 
1101,  named  Saline  County  on  1 July  1955,  rotated 
regularly  between  San  Diego-based  training  exercises 
and  cargo  runs  and  duty  with  the  7th  Fleet  in  the 
western  Pacific.  Ranging  from  Japan  to  the  Philip- 
pines during  her  7th  Fleet  deployments,  she  covered 
the  west  coast  and  operated  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
while  with  the  1st  Fleet.  In  November  1958,  she  com- 
pleted her  last  western  Pacific  tour.  A year  later,  she 
shifted  to  Alaskan  shuttle  runs;  and,  in  1960,  she  was 
ordered  inactivated. 

Saline  County  was  decommissioned  on  9 March  1960, 
and  her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 
November  of  the  same  year.  Later,  she  was  trans- 
ferred to  Germany,  converted  to  a mine  layer,  and 
served  the  German  Navy  as  Bottrop  (N  121)  until 
September  1971  when  she  was  decommissioned  and 
scrapped. 

LST-1101  earned  one  battle  star  during  World  War 
II  and  five  for  service  during  the  Korean  Conflict. 

Salisbury  Sound 

A sound  near  Sitka,  Alaska. 

( AV-13 : dp.  13,635;  1.  540'5";  b.  69'3";  dr.  22'3"; 

s.  19.2  k. ; cpl.  684;  a.  4 5",  20  40mm.,  20  20mm.; 

cl.  Currituck) 

Puget  Sound  (AV-13)  was  laid  down  on  10  April 
1943  by  Todd  Shipyards  Corp.,  San  Pedro,  Calif.;  re- 
named Salisbury  Sound  on  5 June  1944;  launched  on 

18  June  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  John  D.  Price;  and 
commissioned  on  26  November  1945,  Capt.  Doyle  G. 
Donaho  in  command. 

After  shakedown,  Salisbury  Sound  departed  San 
Diego  on  12  February  1946  and  commenced  her  first  of 

19  deployments  to  the  western  Pacific,  where  she 
served  during  a portion  of  every  year  from  1946 
through  1966.  The  seaplane  tender  operated  at 
Okinawa,  Shanghai,  and  Tsingtao  from  March  through 
October  1946.  From  April  into  September  1947,  she 
voyaged  Okinawa,  Tsingtao,  and  Guam;  and  later, 
from  May  into  September  1948,  she  sailed  to  Yokosuka, 
Tsingtao,  and  Shanghai.  Upon  completion  of  several 
west  coast  operations  in  1949,  she  steamed  to  Hong 
Kong  later  that  year  and  returned  to  San  Diego  on  13 
June  1950. 

On  26  July  1950,  soon  after  Communist  forces  in- 
vaded South  Korea,  Salisbury  Sound  sailed  from  San 
Diego.  After  delivering  cargo  to  Yokosuka  and 
Okinawa,  she  tended  planes  at  Iwakuni,  Japan,  and  at 
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Salisbury  Sound  (AV-13)  in  Subic  Bay,  Philippines,  in  November  1963.  Martin  P-5B  (formerly  P5M-2)  Marlin 
antisubmarine  patrol  seaplanes  of  Patrol  Squadron  Forty  (VP-40)  are  anchored  in  the  background.  Seaplane 
tenders  such  as  Salisbury  Sound  were  designed  to  set  up  advanced  bases  for  flying  boats  in  any  reasonably 
sheltered  body  of  water.  Her  open  fantail  and  heavy  cranes  permit  her  to  lift  planes  on  board  for  servicing. 
Fuel  tanks,  repair  shops,  and  stocks  of  spare  parts  enable  the  patrol  squadron  which  the  ship  supports  to 
operate  for  extended  periods  away  from  its  home  base. 


Okinawa  from  September  into  December.  Her  planes 
performed  reconnaissance  work  in  the  Korean  area  and 
in  the  Taiwan  Strait.  After  returning  to  San  Diego 
on  31  March  1951,  she  sailed  on  1 August,  and  served 
at  Boko  Ko  in  the  Pescadores  Islands,  at  Okinawa,  and 
at  Iwakuni,  before  returning  to  San  Diego  on  16  April 
1952.  Departing  Long  Beach  on  15  August,  she  again 
tended  planes  at  Okinawa,  before  arriving  at  Alameda, 
Calif.,  on  25  March  1953. 

From  1954  through  1966,  Salisbury  Sound  operated 
frequently  at  Okinawa,  and  also  at  Taiwan  and  Luzon. 
She  served  as  flagship  of  the  Formosa  Patrol  Force 
during  the  evacuation  of  the  Tachen  Islands  in  Febru- 
ary 1955.  Effective  1 August  1963,  her  homeport  was 
changed  from  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  to  Whidbey  Island, 
Wash.  Voyaging  to  Vietnam,  she  visited  Saigon  from  1 
to  4 June  1964.  She  steamed  to  Danang,  Con  Son 
Island,  and  Cu  Lao  Cham  Island  in  1965,  and  to  Cam 
Ranh  Bay  in  1966.  Decommissioned  on  31  March  1967, 
she  was  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Administration  on 
3 July  1968  and  entered  the  National  Defense  Reserve 
Fleet,  Olympia,  Wash.,  where  she  remained  until  sold 
to  Ziddell  Explorations,  Inc.,  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  on  7 
February  1972. 

Salisbury  Sound  received  four  campaign  stars  for 
Vietnam  service. 


Salish 

An  Indian  tribe  of  Montana. 

( ATA-187 : dp.  835  (f.) ; 1.  143';  b.  33'10";  dr.  13'2"; 
cpl.  45;  s.  13  k.;  a.  1 3";  cl.  ATA-121) 

ATA-187  ( ex-ATR-114 ) was  laid  down  on  29  Au- 
gust 1944  by  the  Levingston  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Orange, 
Tex.;  launched  on  29  September  1944;  and  commis- 


sioned on  7 December  1944,  Lt.  Thomas  G.  Lewis  in 
command. 

Designated  for  duty  with  Service  Division  101  in  the 
Pacific,  ATA-187  completed  shakedown  early  in  Janu- 
ary 1945,  and  departed  New  Orleans  for  Hawaii  on  the 
18th  with  APL-10  in  tow.  She  reached  Pearl  Harbor 
on  4 March;  exchanged  the  barracks  ship  for  two 
lighters ; and  continued  across  the  Pacific.  At  Guam, 
she  changed  tows  again  and  sailed  for  the  Ryukyus 
pulling  two  floating  derricks.  On  22  April,  she  deliv- 
ered her  charges  to  the  Hagushi  anchorage,  Okinawa; 
then,  retraced  her  route  back  to  Guam,  whence  she 
made  a second  run,  with  a power  barge  and  a yard 
ferry,  to  Okinawa.  She  completed  that  run  at  Buckner 
Bay  on  22  May;  assisted  in  downing  an  enemy  bomber 
the  next  day;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  departed 
for  Ulithi  and  the  Philippines.  From  the  former,  she 
towed  an  oil  barge  and  two  lighters  to  the  latter, 
arriving  in  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte,  on  27  June. 

Then  ordered  east,  the  ocean-going,  auxiliary  tug 
cleared  San  Pedro  Bay  in  mid-July  and  entered  San 
Francisco  Bay  on  17  August,  two  days  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  in  the  Pacific.  Overhaul  took  her  into 
September;  and,  on  the  12th,  she  resumed  towing  ac- 
tivities with  a run  from  Astoria,  Oreg.,  to  Pearl  Har- 
bor. During  October,  she  delivered  barracks  ships  to 
Eniwetok.  In  November,  she  commenced  target  towing 
services  for  surface  and  aviation  units  training  in 
Hawaiian  waters.  In  April  1946,  she  completed  a run 
between  Hawaii  and  California;  then  returned  to  Ha- 
waii to  prepare  for  Operation  “Crossroads,”  the  atomic 
bomb  test  series  scheduled  for  the  summer  at  Bikini. 

In  May,  the  ATA  joined  Joint  Task  Force  I and 
moved  into  the  Marshalls,  where,  into  the  fall,  she 
provided  towing  services.  On  26  November  1946,  the 
tug  received  final  radiological  clearance  and  headed  for 
New  Orleans,  her  new  home  port. 

On  20  January  1947,  the  ATA,  named  Salish  on  16 
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July  1948,  arrived  at  New  Orleans,  her  base  for  the 
next  14  years.  During  that  period,  towing  activities,  for 
the  active  and  reserve  fleets,  took  her  between 
gulf,  east  coast,  and  Caribbean  ports.  Support  opera- 
tions saw  her  off  the  Texas  coast  for  radio  experiments 
run  by  the  University  of  Texas  between  July  and 
September  1947 ; off  the  Virginia  capes  and  in  the 
British  West  Indies  for  survey  and  cable  laying  opera- 
tions from  June  to  December  1956  and  from  October 
to  December  1959;  in  the  Bahamas  for  mooring  opera- 
tions in  May  and  June  1959;  and  in  the  Bermuda 
Islands  for  cable  laying  operations  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember 1960. 

In  July  1961,  Salish  was  transferred  to  the  east 
coast  and,  for  the  next  ten  years,  was  homeported  at 
Mayport,  Fla.  From  there,  she  continued  her  diverse 
towing  operations;  but,  was  assigned,  more  frequently 
than  before,  to  support  experimental  projects,  includ- 
ing the  MONOB  I and  Flip  projects,  and  to  cable- 
laying and  mooring  operations  off  the  Florida  coast,  in 
the  Bermuda  area,  and  in  the  Caribbean. 

Ready  for  rescue  and  assistance  operations  through- 
out her  career,  she  was  herself  the  recipient  of  aid  in 
October  1963  when  she  was  damaged  by  hurricane 
“Ginny”  while  towing  a DE.  Relieved  of  her  tow  by  a 
Coast  Guard  tug,  she  underwent  repairs  and,  in  No- 
vember, resumed  her  services  to  the  fleet.  Two  of  her 
most  notable  salvage  missions  came  in  April  1966  and 
in  January  1971.  During  the  first,  she  assisted  fire- 
fighting and  salvage  operations  for  MV  Viking  Prin- 
cess which  was  located,  on  fire  and  drifting,  in  the 
Windward  Passage.  The  second  involved  the  storm 
damaged  Brazilian  freighter,  Amazonia,  loaded  with 
lye,  malt,  raw  plastics,  bulk  newsprint,  and  heavy 
mining  equipment.  For  the  latter  operation,  conducted 
off  Bermuda,  she  was  awarded  the  Meritorious  Unit 
Commendation. 

In  November  1971,  Salish  returned  to  Mayport  from 
three  weeks  duty  providing  services  to  Fleet  Training 
Group,  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  and  prepared  for 
transfer  to  the  Argentine  Navy.  She  was  decommis- 
sioned on  10  February  1972;  transferred  the  same 
day;  and  recommissioned  in  the  Argentine  Navy  as 
Alferez  Sobral. 

ATA-187  received  one  battle  star  for  her  World 
War  II  service. 

Sallie  Bishop 

A former  merchant  name. 


After  purchase  by  the  Navy  on  2 June  1864,  the  tug 
Sallie  Bishop  was  renamed  Gladiolus  (q.v.). 

Sallie  Ward,  see  Sallie  Wood. 


Sallie  Wood 

During  the  Civil  War,  Sallie  Wood — also  erroneously 
called  Sallie  Ward  and  Sallie  Woods- — retained  her  for- 
mer merchant  name  while  serving  as  a Confederate 
transport  and,  after  capture,  while  operating  as  a 
dispatch  vessel  for  the  Union’s  Western  Flotilla. 

( SwStr. : t.  256) 

Sallie  Wood  was  a wooden  steamer  built  in  1860  at 
Paducah,  Ky.  Early  in  the  Civil  War,  she  was  acquired 
by  the  Confederate  government  and  used  as  a troop 
transport  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries. 

After  a Union  naval  force  under  Flag  Officer  Foote 
captured  Fort  Henry,  Tenn.,  on  6 February  1862,  Lt. 
S.  L.  Phelps,  in  Conestoga,  led  gunboats,  Tyler  and 
Lexington,  up  the  Tennessee  River  seeking  Confederate 
shipping.  On  the  8th,  they  seized  steamers,  Sallie  Wood 


and  Muscle.  The  former  was  laden  with  iron  intended 
for  shipment  to  Richmond.  Moreover,  the  sweep  of  the 
Union  gunboats  had  compelled  retreating  Confederate 
forces  to  burn  three  other  Southern  vessels  lest  they  be 
captured. 

In  returning  down  stream,  Muscle  sprang  a leak  and 
sank ; but  Sallie  Wood  descended  safely  and  was  taken 
into  the  Western  Flotilla  for  service  as  a transport,  a 
tug,  and  an  ammunition  ship. 

While  steaming  along  the  navigable  branches  of  the 
Mississippi,  Sallie  Wood  occasionally  braved  fire  from 
masked  riverside  batteries.  In  July,  as  she  ascended  the 
Mississippi  carrying  sick  soldiers,  she  was  fired  upon 
by  Confederate  cannon  concealed  ashore  at  Carolina 
Landing,  at  Princeton,  and  at  other  points  above.  On 
the  21st,  attacks  on  the  steamer  were  made  from 
Argyle  Landing  and  from  Island  No.  82.  A shot  during 
the  latter  ambush  pierced  her  steam  drum  and  left  her 
dead  in  the  water.  Her  pilot  used  the  current  to  run 
her  aground  on  the  island,  but  the  cannonade  continued 
until  all  of  the  side  wheeler’s  officers,  crew,  and  pas- 
sengers had  been  forced  to  leave  the  ship.  The  Confed- 
erates later  removed  whatever  they  could  salvage  and 
burned  the  steamer  to  her  waterline. 


Sallie  Woods,  see  Sallie  Wood. 

Salmon 

A soft-finned,  gamy  fish  which  inhabits  the  coasts  of 
America  and  Europe  in  northern  latitudes  and  ascends 
rivers  for  the  purpose  of  spawning.  Salmon  are  highly 
valued  tor  their  rich,  succulent  meat. 

I 

Salmon  (SS-19)  was  laid  down  on  16  April  1908  by 
the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.,  under 
subcontract  from  Electric  Boat  Co.,  Groton,  Conn.; 
launched  on  12  March  1910;  sponsored  by  Miss  R. 
Fitzgerald;  commissioned  on  8 September  1910,  Lt.  D. 
A.  Weaver  in  command;  and  renamed  D-3  (q.v.)  on 
17  November  1911. 

II 

(SS-182 : dp.  1,435  (surf.),  2,198  (subm.) ; 1.  308'; 

b.  26'1";  dr.  14'2";  s.  21  k.  (surf.),  9 k.  (subm.); 

cpl.  55;  a.  1 3",  8 21"  tt.,  2 .50  cal.  mg.,  2 .30  cal. 

mg.;  cl.  Salmon) 

Salmon  (SS-182)  was  laid  down  on  15  April  1936  by 
the  Electric  Boat  Co.,  Groton,  Conn.;  launched  on  12 
June  1937;  sponsored  by  Miss  Hester  Laning;  and 
commissioned  on  15  March  1938,  Lt.  M.  M.  Stephens  in 
command. 

After  shakedown  training  and  trials  along  the  At- 
lantic coast  from  the  West  Indies  to  Nova  Scotia, 
Salmon  joined  Submarine  Division  15,  Squadron  6 of 
the  Submarine  Force,  U.S.  Fleet,  at  Portsmouth,  N.H. 
As  flagship  of  her  division,  she  operated  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  until  she  relinquished  the  flag  to  Snap- 
per (SS-185)  late  in  1939  as  the  division  was  shifted 
to  the  west  coast  at  San  Diego. 

Salmon  operated  along  the  west  coast  through  1940 
and  the  greater  portion  of  1941.  Late  that  year,  she 
was  transferred  with  her  division  and  the  tender,  Hol- 
land, to  the  Asiatic  station.  On  18  November,  Holland 
with  Salmon,  Swordfish,  Sturgeon,  and  Skipjack  ar- 
rived at  Manila  and  formed  SubDiv  21  of  the  Asiatic 
fleet  to  bolster  defenses  in  the  Philippines  as  marked 
tension  was  growing  due  to  Japanese  militarism. 

Salmon  was  conducting  a patrol  from  Manila  along 
the  west  coast  of  Luzon  at  the  time  of  the  surprise  air 
raid  by  the  Japanese  against  the  Philippine  bases  and 
Pearl  Harbor.  Having  been  on  defensive  deployment 
since  27  November,  in  a wait-and-watch  posture,  she 
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Salmon  (SS-182)  running  speed  trials  in  1938.  As  her  appearance  indicates,  the  process  of  evolution  that  would 
result  in  the  standardized  “Fleet-type”  submarines  of  World  War  II  was  well  underway.  Slightly  larger  and 
heavier  than  the  classes  before  them,  the  six  submarines  of  the  Salmon  class  mounted  four  torpedo  tubes 
in  the  bow  and  four  more  in  the  stern,  two  more  stern  tubes  than  the  earlier  post-World  War  I ships.  From 
1911  until  1931,  American  submarines  bore  letter-and-number  names,  as  in  the  case  of  the  “R-boats”  and  “S- 
boats”  described  earlier  in  this  volume.  In  1931,  all  submarines  after  the  S-classes  were  given  the  names  of 
fish.  Ships  of  the  same  class  received  names  beginning  with  the  same  letter  in  addition  to  their  (SS-  ) hull 
number.  For  visual  identification,  submarines  also  bore  a class  number,  the  first  letter  of  the  name  with  a 
number  indicating  the  boat’s  sequence  within  her  class.  Thus  Salmon,  the  first  of  her  class,  wears  the  marking 
S-l.  Shortly  before  we  entered  World  War  II,  the  Navy  discarded  class  numbers  and  introduced  the  con- 
temporary practice  of  painting  the  hull  number  on  bow  and  conning  tower.  This  was  suspended  during  the 
war  for  security  reasons,  but  resumed  after  V-J  Day. 


commenced  war  patrolling  immediately  upon  receiving 
word  of  the  attacks.  On  22  December,  while  on  the 
surface  in  the  Lingayen  Gulf,  she  encountered  two 
Japanese  destroyers  and  pressed  home  an  attack  which 
seemed  to  bewilder  the  reluctant  enemy.  She  succeeded 
in  damaging  both  targets  by  delivering  a “down  the 
throat”  spread  of  torpedoes  which  caught  them  as  they 
veered  course  in  opposite  directions.  She  then  was  able 
to  avoid  further  contact  by  ducking  into  a rain  squall. 
In  January  1942,  she  moved  south  to  operate  in  the 
Gulf  of  Davao  and  off  the  southern  tip  of  Mindanao; 
and  thence  proceeded  to  Manipa  Strait  between  Bura 
and  Ceram  in  the  Moluccas  Islands.  In  February,  she 
patrolled  the  Flores  Sea  from  north  of  Timor  to  Lom- 
bok Strait  in  the  Sunda  Islands,  then  put  into  Tji- 
latjap  on  the  south  coast  of  Java  on  the  13th. 

Losses  suffered  by  ABDA  forces  in  the  battle  at 
Badoeng  Strait  forced  abandonment  of  Surabaja  and 
exposed  Tjilatjap  as  a possible  trap.  Holland  moved 
her  base  of  operations  to  Exmouth  Gulf,  Australia,  on 
20  February,  as  Salmon  set  out  on  her  second  war 
patrol. 

Salmon  spent  the  next  month  in  the  Java  Sea  on 
patrol  between  Sepandjang  and  the  area  just  west  of 
Bawean.  She  arrived  at  Fremantle,  Australia,  on  23 
March  to  end  her  second  patrol. 

Beginning  her  third  war  patrol,  Salmon  departed 
from  Fremantle  on  3 May  and  established  a barrier 
patrol  along  the  south  coast  of  Java  to  intercept  Japa- 
nese shipping.  On  25  May,  she  torpedoed  and  sank  the 
11,441-ton  repair  ship,  Asahi;  and,  on  the  28th,  she 
sank  the  4,382-ton  passenger-cargo  vessel,  Ganges 
Maru.  On  24  June,  Salmon  proudly  returned  to  Fre- 
mantle and  commenced  preparations  for  her  next  as- 
signment. 

Salmon  departed  from  Fremantle  on  21  July  for  her 
fourth  war  patrol  in  the  South  China-Sulu  Seas  area. 
Sailing  via  Lombok  and  Makassar  Straits,  the  Sibutu 
Passage,  and  the  Balabac  Strait,  she  stationed  herself 
between  North  Borneo  and  Palawan,  Philippine  Is- 
lands. During  this  patrol,  Salmon  was  unable  to  gain  a 
favorable  position  for  successful  attack,  but  made  nu- 
merous sightings  and  reports  of  shipping  movements  to 
sister  subs  in  the  vicinity.  She  returned  to  Fremantle 
on  8 September. 


Salmon’s  fifth  war  patrol  began  on  10  October,  and 
her  area  of  operations  was  off  Corregidor  and  Subic 
Bay.  On  the  night  of  10  November,  she  challenged  a 
large  sampan  moving  in  the  vicinity  of  Subic  Bay, 
during  the  hours  of  darkness.  After  ignoring  the  chal- 
lenge, the  vessel  was  ordered  to  stop  and  shots  were 
fired  across  its  bow.  Salmon  then  maneuvered  for  a 
closer  inspection  and  saw  that  the  sampan  was  display- 
ing rising  sun  emblems  on  its  deckhouse  and  that  its 
crew  was  attempting  to  jettison  objects  over  the  side. 
Salmon’s  crew  took  the  sampan  under  fire  and  raked  it 
with  .50  caliber  machine  guns.  The  vessel  stopped  and 
was  boarded  by  Salmon  crewmen  who  found  that  most 
of  the  Japanese  sailors  had  gone  over  the  side.  They 
removed  papers,  radio  equipment,  and  other  articles, 
then  set  the  sampan  afire.  As  Salmon  pulled  away,  the 
enemy  vessel  was  seen  to  explode  and  sink.  On  17 
November,  off  the  approach  to  Manila  Bay,  Salmon 
sighted  three  vessels  and  maneuvered  for  attack.  She 
fired  torpedoes  at  each  of  the  ships  and  succeeded  in 
damaging  two  and  sinking  the  5,873-ton,  converted 
salvage  vessel,  Oregon  Maru.  Salmon  ended  her  fifth 
patrol  on  7 December  at  Pearl  Harbor.  She  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Mare  Island,  Calif.,  the  following  day,  and 
arrived  on  the  13th.  Salmon  remained  at  Mare  Island 
until  30  March  1943,  undergoing  alterations  including 
the  installation  of  new  radar  equipment  and  two 
20mm.  mounts  to  augment  her  firepower.  She  returned 
to  Pearl  Harbor  on  8 April. 

Salmon  departed  from  Pearl  Harbor  on  29  April  for 
her  sixth  war  patrol  via  Midway.  She  was  assigned  a 
special  mission  which  took  her  to  the  coast  of  Honshu, 
Japan,  at  Hachijo  Shima,  Kantori  Saki,  and  O’Shima. 
During  this  mission,  she  damaged  two  freighters  on  3 
June  and  returned  to  Midway  on  the  19th. 

Salmon’s  seventh  patrol  was  conducted  in  the  Ku- 
rils to  cut  the  Paramushiro-Aleutian  supply  route. 
She  departed  from  Midway  on  17  July;  sank  a small 
coastal  patrol  vessel  on  9 August;  and,  on  10  August, 
sank  the  2,411-ton  passenger-cargo  vessel,  W akanoura 
Maru  off  the  northern  coast  of  Hokkaido.  She  returned 
to  Pearl  Harbor  on  the  25th. 

Salmon’s  eighth  war  patrol  saw  her  return  to  the 
Kurils  where  she  was  credited  with  damaging  two 
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freighters.  This  patrol  lasted  from  27  September  to  17 
November  when  she  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  ninth  war  patrol  for  Salmon  was  conducted 
between  15  December  and  25  February  1944.  She  suc- 
ceeded in  damaging  one  freighter  on  22  January. 

On  1 April,  Salmon  departed  from  Pearl  Harbor  en- 
route  to  Johnston  Island  in  company  with  Seadragon. 
She  was  assigned  a special  photo  reconnaissance  mis- 
sion for  her  tenth  patrol  which  would  assist  in  prepar- 
ing plans  for  gaining  control  of  the  Caroline  Islands. 
She  conducted  a reconnaissance  of  Ulithi  from  15  to  20 
April;  Yap  from  the  22nd  to  the  26th;  and  Woleai 
between  28  April  and  9 May.  She  returned  to  Pearl 
Harbor  on  21  May  with  much  valuable  information 
that  was  utilized  in  last  minute  changes  to  the  assault 
plans. 

Salmon’s  eleventh  and  last  war  patrol  was  conducted 
in  company  with  Trigger  and  Sterlet  as  a coordinated 
attack  group  in  the  Ryukyu  Islands.  This  patrol  began 
on  24  September.  On  30  October,  Salmon  attacked  a 
large  tanker  that  had  been  previously  damaged  by 
Trigger.  This  tanker  was  protected  by  four  antisub- 
marine patrol  vessels  which  were  cruising  back  and 
forth  around  the  stricken  ship.  Salmon  fired  four  torpe- 
does and  made  two  good  hits,  but  was  forced  to  dive 
deep  under  a severe  depth  charge  attack  by  the  escorts. 
She  leveled  off  at  300  feet  but  was  soon  forced  to 
nearly  500  feet  due  to  damage  and  additional  pounding 
of  the  depth  charges.  Unable  to  control  leaking  and 
maintain  depth  level,  she  battle  surfaced  to  fight  for 
survival  on  the  surface. 

The  enemy  seemed  wary  and  held  their  distance 
while  sniffing  out  the  situation,  and  gave  Salmon’s 
crew  a few  precious  minutes  to  correct  a bad  list  and 
to  repair  some  damage.  The  vessels  began  to  close,  but 
Salmon  showing  an  aggressive  stance,  turned  on  the 
attackers  and  passing  within  50  yards  down  the  side  of 
one,  raked  her  with  20mm.  gunfire  and  her  deck  gun. 
Apparently  killing  the  topside  personnel  of  the  patrol 
escort  which  came  to  a stop,  Salmon  then  exchanged 
fire  with  a second  which  again  seemed  to  hesitate  at 
some  distance  for  reinforcement  from  the  other  two 
which  were  coming  to  the  scene.  Salmon  began  sending 
out  plain  language  directions  for  all  other  subs  in  the 
vicinity  to  attack,  giving  the  position  of  the  action. 
This  probably  further  discouraged  the  enemy  who, 
fearing  other  submarines  in  the  area,  began  milling 
around  pinging  on  sound  gear.  Salmon  took  advantage 
of  a rain  squall  and  slipped  away. 

Other  than  the  damage  caused  by  depth  charges, 
Salmon  suffered  only  a few  small  caliber  hits  from  the 
enemy  vessels.  Escorted  by  Sterlet,  Silversides,  and 
Trigger,  she  made  it  to  Saipan.  She  was  given  one- 
third  credit  for  the  10,500-ton  tanker,  Jinei  Maru, 
which  was  eventually  sunk  by  a Sterlet  torpedo.  On  3 
November,  she  moored  alongside  tender,  Fulton,  in 
Tanapag  Harbor,  Saipan. 

On  10  November,  Salmon  stood  out  from  Saipan,  in 
company  with  Holland,  and  sailed  via  Eniwetok  and 
Pearl  Harbor  to  San  Francisco.  On  26  January  1945, 
she  departed  from  San  Francisco  with  Redfish  and 
proceeded  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  Portsmouth,  N.H., 
where  she  arrived  on  17  February. 

After  repairs  and  overhaul  at  the  Portsmouth  Navy 
Yard,  Salmon  was  assigned  as  a training  vessel  for  the 
Atlantic  Fleet.  After  the  war’s  end,  Salmon  was  slated 
for  disposal  and  was  decommissioned  on  24  September. 
Struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  11  October,  she  was 
scrapped  on  4 April  1946. 

Salmon  was  awarded  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation 
for  extraordinary  heroism  against  enemy  surface  ves- 
sels during  her  eleventh  war  patrol  in  restricted,  en- 
emy-held waters  of  the  Pacific. 

Salmon  earned  nine  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service  in  the  Asiatic-Pacific  area. 


Ill 

(SSR-573 : dp.  2,334  (surf.),  3,168  (subm.) ; 1.  350'6"; 

b.  29 '1 " ; dr.  16'4";  s.  20.5  k.  (surf.),  15  k.  (subm.); 

cpl.  95;  a.  6 21"  tt. ; cl.  Sailfish) 

Salmon  (SSR-573)  was  laid  down  on  10  March  1954 
by  the  United  States  Naval  Shipyard,  Portsmouth, 
N.H. ; launched  on  25  February  1956;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Albert  M.  Bontier,  widow  of  the  late  Comdr.  A. 
M.  Bontier  who  was  lost  when  submarine  Sea  Wolf 
(SS-197)  was  sunk  during  a war  patrol  in  the  South 
Pacific  early  in  October  1944;  and  commissioned  on  25 
August  1956,  Lt.  Comdr.  Robert  R.  Hale  in  command. 

Salmon,  the  second  of  a class  of  two  radar-picket 
submarines  and  the  largest  and  most  powerful  conven- 
tional-powered submarines  in  the  United  States  Navy, 
conducted  her  shakedown  cruise  between  19  February 
and  10  May  1957,  ranging  from  Newport,  R.I.,  to 
Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba.  She  departed  Portsmouth  for 
the  west  coast  in  late  May,  transited  the  Panama 
Canal  on  3 July;  visited  Callao,  Peru;  and  proceeded  to 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  arriving  on  the  25th. 

Salmon  conducted  local  operations  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia waters,  as  a unit  of  Submarine  Division 
(SubDiv)  33,  until  she  began  her  first  western  Pacific 
deployment  on  23  September.  She  sailed  via  Pearl 
Harbor  and  Midway  to  join  the  7th  Fleet  off  southern 
Japan  on  19  October.  For  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
she  participated  in  fleet  training  exercises  and  special 
operations,  with  port  calls  at  Yokosuka,  Japan;  Hong 
Kong,  B.C.C. ; Manila  and  Subic  Bay,  Philippines;  and 
Kaohsiung,  Taiwan.  Salmon  departed  Yokosuka  on  31 
March  1958  and  returned  to  San  Diego  on  19  April. 

Resuming  local  operations,  Salmon  remained  in  the 
San  Diego  area  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  From  6 
January  1959  until  30  May,  she  underwent  overhaul 
and  limited  conversion  at  Mare  Island.  Giving  up  a 
large  radome  from  her  superstructure,  she  gained  in- 
strumented missile  guidance  capability  and  improved, 
longer  range  sonar.  Salmon  then  prepared  for  her 
second  WestPac  deployment. 

Salmon  departed  San  Diego  on  17  July  and  sailed  to 
Pearl  Harbor  where  her  crew  received  missile  guidance 
training,  then  proceeded  to  Japan  and  joined  the  7th 
Fleet  on  21  August.  She  operated  with  the  fleet  in 
Allied  training  exercises,  provided  services  for  other 
7th  Fleet  surface  and  subsurface  units  for  training 
purposes,  and  made  visits  to  various  ports,  before 
returning  to  San  Diego  on  14  February  1960. 

Through  1960  and  1961,  Salmon  operated  from  San 
Diego  with  occasional  visits  to  San  Francisco;  Astoria, 
Oreg. ; Tacoma  and  Port  Angeles,  Wash.;  and  Esqui- 
mault,  British  Columbia.  On  1 March  1961,  she  was 
reclassified  SS— 573;  and,  on  1 November,  she  was 
reassigned  to  SubDiv  52. 

On  1 June  1962,  Salmon  departed  San  Diego  for  her 
third  WestPac  deployment.  She  visited  Papeete,  Tahiti, 
from  13  to  16  June,  then  proceeded  to  Yokosuka  for 
duty  with  the  7th  Fleet.  She  subsequently  operated 
with  ASW  hunter-killer  groups  in  fleet  exercises  and 
often  engaged  in  free-play  battle  problems  with  indi- 
vidual surface  units.  During  this  deployment,  she  vis- 
ited Hakodate  and  Sasebo,  Japan;  Naha,  Okinawa; 
and  Hong  Kong,  B.C.C.  Salmon  returned  to  San  Diego 
on  20  December  and  became  flagship  of  Submarine 
Flotilla  1 ; and,  in  addition  to  that  distinction,  was 
awarded  the  Golden  “E”  for  excellence  in  battle  effi- 
ciency for  the  past  five  consecutive  years,  which  rated 
her  as  the  leading  submarine  of  her  division.  Salmon 
was  the  first  submarine  to  earn  a Golden  “E”  and  was 
to  better  that  record  by  winning  hashmarks  signifying 
retention  of  that  status  during  1963  and  1964.  On  3 
June  of  the  latter  year,  she  put  into  the  San  Francisco 
Naval  Shipyard  to  undergo  FRAM  II  conversion.  De- 
parting the  yard  on  19  April  1965,  as  a modernized 
“GUPPY  III,”  she  moved  to  the  Puget  Sound,  Wash., 
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area  for  evaluation  and  sound  tests.  She  then  returned 
to  San  Diego,  to  resume  local  operations,  on  4 May. 

Salmon  commenced  her  fourth  WestPac  deployment 
on  23  August.  She  joined  Submarine  Flotilla  (SubF- 
lot)  7 of  the  7th  Fleet  on  14  September  and  conducted 
operations  in  Japanese  and  southwest  Pacific  waters 
until  returning  to  San  Diego  on  20  April  1966. 
Salmon’s  fifth  deployment  to  the  western  Pacific  was 
from  20  March  to  4 October  1967.  During  this  tour, 
she  provided  services  to  7th  Fleet  units  operating  off 
Vietnam  in  support  of  operations  to  counter  communist 
aggression  in  southeast  Asia.  In  September,  she  ren- 
dezvoused with  Ulysses  S.  Grant  (SSBN-631)  and 
Kamehameha  (SSBN-640)  somewhere  in  the  Pacific  to 
act  as  a simulated  target  sub  for  training  in  antisub- 
marine tactics. 

Through  the  spring  of  1968,  Salmon  underwent  over- 
haul at  San  Francisco  in  preparation  for  support  of 
the  DSRV  (Deep  Submergence  Recovery  Vehicle)  pro- 
gram, to  evaluate  submarine  rescue  and  salvage  equip- 
ment at  extreme  depths.  On  1 June,  she  was  redesig- 
nated AGSS-573  for  her  role  as  mother  sub  and 
underway  submerged  launching  and  recovery  platform 
for  the  experimental  mini-subs.  However,  delays  in  the 
program  resulted  in  her  return  to  San  Diego  for  local 
operations,  following  preliminary  trials  at  Puget 
Sound.  She  subsequently  sailed  on  25  October  for  her 
sixth  WestPac  deployment. 

In  November,  Salmon  visited  Yokosuka  and  Hong 
Kong.  From  4 to  19  December,  she  conducted  special 
operations  off  the  coast  of  Vietnam;  and,  from  26 
December  1968  to  10  January  1969,  she  participated  in 
SEATO  exercises  out  of  Sangley  Point  in  the  Philip- 
pines. She  then  returned  to  Yokosuka  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Sasebo  for  special  operations  before  return- 
ing to  the  United  States  on  5 April. 

Salmon  arrived  at  San  Diego  on  25  April  and  con- 
ducted local  operations  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
She  resumed  her  former  designation  as  SS-573  on  30 
June.  On  3 January  1970,  she  departed  San  Diego  for 
her  seventh  WestPac  tour.  In  February,  she  conducted 
type  training  in  the  Philippines  with  Harder  (SS-568) 
and  her  sister  sub,  Sailfish  (SS-572).  From  there,  she 
visited  Buckner  Bay,  Okinawa;  Bangkok,  Thailand; 
Sasebo,  Yokosuka,  and  Kobe,  Japan;  and  Hong  Kong, 
B.C.C.  She  returned  to  San  Diego  on  27  June  and 
resumed  local  operations.  She  remained  so  employed 
for  the  rest  of  1970  and  throughout  1971. 

Salmon  departed  San  Diego  on  17  February  1972  on 
her  eighth  deployment  to  the  western  Pacific.  In  April, 
she  rescued  survivors  from  the  Japanese  coastal 
freighter,  Koei  Maru  #2  which  sank  about  30  miles 
south  of  the  entrance  to  Tokyo  Bay.  In  July,  she  joined 
units  of  the  Royal  Australian  Navy  and  Air  Force  in 
an  antisubmarine  warfare  exercise.  Salmon  departed 
Pago  Pago  on  13  August  and  re-entered  San  Diego  on 
the  26th. 

She  remained  on  the  west  coast  for  the  remainder  of 
1972  and  for  the  first  five  and  one-half  months  of  1973. 
On  16  June,  she  headed  west  for  what  was  to  have 
been  her  ninth  deployment  to  the  Far  East.  Upon  her 
arrival  in  Pearl  Harbor,  the  deployment  was  cancelled 
due  to  damage  to  her  number  three  and  number  four 
main  engines.  On  10  August,  she  sailed  back  to  San 
Diego  to  prepare  for  overhaul.  Salmon  entered  Mare 
Island  on  17  November  and  commenced  overhaul  nine 
days  later.  As  of  mid-June  1974,  she  is  still  at  Mare 
Island. 


Salmon  Falls  River 

A river  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  forming,  in 
part,  the  boundary  between  those  states.  It  joins  the 
Cocheco  River  to  form  the  Piscataqua  River. 

(LSMR-530 : dp.  1,187;  206'3";  b.  35';  dr.  7';  s. 


13  k.;  cpl.  138;  a.  1 5",  4 4.2"  M.,  4 40mm.,  8 20mm., 

10  rkt. ; cl.  LSMR-501 ) 

LSMR-530,  ex-LSM-530,  was  built  by  Brown 

Shipbuilding  Co.,  Inc.,  Houston,  Tex.,  in  June  and  July 
1945:  launched  on  7 July;  and  commissioned  on  20 
September. 

Built  as  a modified  LSM  (Landing  Ship,  Medium) 
and  equipped  with  multiple  rocket  launchers  to  give 
close  beach  support  during  amphibious  assault  opera- 
tions; LSMR-530  underwent  trials  and  amphibious 
training  out  of  Little  Creek,  Va.,  following  her  commis- 
sioning. However,  due  to  reduced  needs  of  the  Navy 
with  the  end  of  World  War  II,  she  was  placed  out  of 
commission — in  reserve  in  March  1946.  She  subse- 
quently was  berthed  with  the  Green  Cove  Springs 
Group  of  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet.  She  was  renamed 
Salmon  Falls  River  (LSMR-530)  on  1 October  1955. 
She  remained  there  until  she  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  list  on  1 October  1958  and  scrapped. 


Saltery  Bay 


Saltery  Bay  was  renamed  Saidor  (CVE-117)  (q.v.) 
on  5 June  1944. 


Salt  Lake  City 

A city  in  Utah  which  has  served  successively  as  the 
capital  of  the  Provisional  State  of  Deseret,  the  Terri- 
tory of  Utah,  and  the  45th  state. 

(CL-25 : dp.  10,826;  1.  585'6";  b.  65'3";  dr.  17'5";  s. 

32.7  k.;  cpl.  612;  a.  10  8",  4 5",  2 3-pdrs.,  6 21"  tt., 

ac.  4;  cl.  Pensacola) 

Salt  Lake  City  (CL-25)  was  laid  down  on  9 June 
1927  by  the  American  Brown  Boveri  Electric  Corp.,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.,  at  Cam- 
den, N.J.;  launched  on  23  January  1929;  sponsored  by 
Miss  Helen  Budge;  and  commissioned  on  11  December 
1929,  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  Capt.  F.  L. 
Oliver  in  command. 

Salt  Lake  City  departed  Philadelphia  on  20  January 
1930  for  shake  down  trials  off  the  Maine  coast.  She 
began  her  first  extended  cruise  on  10  February;  visited 
Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba;  Culebra,  Virgin  Islands;  Rio 
de  Janeiro  and  Bahia,  Brazil;  then  returned  to  Guan- 
tanamo Bay  where,  on  31  March,  she  joined  Cruiser 
Division  (CruDiv)  2 of  the  Scouting  Force.  With  this 
division,  she  operated  along  the  New  England  coast 
until  12  September;  when  she  was  reassigned  to 
CruDiv  5.  Salt  Lake  City  then  operated  in  the  New 
York,  Cape  Cod,  and  Chesapeake  Bay  areas  through 
1931.  On  1 July  of  that  year,  she  was  reclassified  as  a 
heavy  cruiser,  CA-25. 

Early  in  1932,  Salt  Lake  City,  with  Chicago  (CA-29) 
and  Louisville  (CA-28),  steamed  to  the  west  coast  for 
fleet  maneuvers.  They  arrived  at  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  on 
7 March;  and,  following  the  scheduled  exercises,  were 
reassigned  to  the  Pacific  Fleet.  Salt  Lake  City  visited 
Pearl  Harbor  in  January  and  February  1933;  and,  in 
September,  she  was  attached  to  CruDiv  4.  From 
October  1933  to  January  1934,  she  underwent  overhaul 
at  the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard;  then  resumed  duty 
with  CruDiv  4.  In  May,  she  sailed  for  New  York  to 
participate  in  the  Fleet  Review  and  returned  to  San 
Pedro  on  18  December. 

Through  1935,  Salt  Lake  City  ranged  the  west  coast 
from  San  Diego  to  Seattle.  In  the  first  months  of  1936, 
she  conducted  extensive  gunnery  exercises  at  San 
Clemente  Island  and  then,  on  27  April,  departed  San 
Pedro  to  participate  in  combined  surface-subsurface 
operations  at  Balboa,  Panama  Canal  Zone.  Salt  Lake 
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City  returned  to  San  Pedro  on  15  June  and  resumed 
west  coast  operations  until  sailing  for  Hawaii  on  25 
April  1937.  She  returned  to  the  west  coast  on  20  May. 

Her  next  extended  cruise  began  on  13  January  1939 
when  she  departed  for  the  Caribbean,  via  the  Panama 
Canal.  During  the  next  three  months,  she  visited  Pan- 
ama, Colombia,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Trinidad,  Cuba,  and 
Haiti;  returning  to  San  Pedro  on  7 April.  From  12 
October  until  25  June  1940,  she  cruised  between  Pearl 
Harbor,  Wake,  and  Guam;  utilizing  the  services  of 
tender  Vestal  while  at  Pearl  Harbor.  In  August  1941, 
she  visited  Brisbane,  Australia. 

On  7 December,  when  the  Japanese  struck  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  she  was  returning  from  Wake  Island,  as  an 
escort  for  carrier,  Enterprise.  Salt  Lake  City  was  200 
miles  west  of  Pearl  Harbor  when  she  received  word  of 
the  attack.  The  group  immediately  launched  scouting 
planes  in  hopes  of  catching  possible  stragglers  from 
the  enemy  force,  but  the  search  proved  fruitless.  The 
ships  entered  Pearl  Harbor  toward  sundown  on  the 
eighth.  After  a tedious  night  refueling,  they  sortied 
before  dawn  to  hunt  submarines  north  of  the  islands. 
Submarines  were  encountered  on  the  10th  and  11th. 
The  first,  1-70,  was  sunk  by  dive  bombers  from  Enter- 
prise-, the  second,  sighted  ahead  of  the  group  on  the 
surface,  was  engaged  with  gunfire  by  Salt  Lake  City  as 
the  ships  maneuvered  to  avoid  torpedoes.  Screening 
destroyers  made  numerous  depth  charge  runs,  but  no 
kill  was  confirmed.  Operations  against  a third  contact 
brought  similar  results.  The  group  returned  to  Pearl 
Harbor  on  the  15th  to  refuel. 

Salt  Lake  City  was  with  Task  Force  8,  from  14  to  23 
December,  as  that  group  covered  Oahu  and  supported 
the  task  force  strike  that  was  planned  to  relieve  belea- 
guered Wake.  After  Wake  fell,  Salt  Lake  City’s  group 
moved  to  cover  the  reinforcement  of  Midway  and  then 
Samoa. 

In  February,  the  Enterprise  task  force  carried  out 
air  strikes  in  the  eastern  Marshalls  at  Wotje,  Maloe- 
lap,  and  Kwajalein  to  reduce  enemy  seaplane  bases. 
While  conducting  shore  bombardment  during  those 
strikes,  Salt  Lake  City  came  under  air  attack  and 
assisted  in  downing  two  Japanese  bombers.  In  March, 
she  supported  air  strikes  at  Marcus  Island.  In  April, 
she  escorted  the  Hornet  and  Enterprise  group,  TF  16, 
which  launched  Lt.  Col.  Doolittle’s  raids  on  Tokyo  and 
other  Japanese  cities,  and  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  on 
25  April. 

Orders  awaited  the  ships  to  sail  as  soon  as  possible 
to  join  the  Yorktown  and  Lexington  forces  in  the  Coral 
Sea.  Although  the  task  force  moved  fast,  they  had  only 
reached  a point  some  450  miles  east  of  Tulagi  by  8 
May,  the  day  of  the  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea.  What 
followed  was  essentially  a retirement,  and  Salt  Lake 
City  operated  as  cover  with  her  group;  on  the  11th  off 
the  New  Hebrides,  and  from  the  12th  to  the  16th 
eastward  from  Efate  and  Santa  Cruz.  On  16  May,  she 
was  ordered  back  to  Pearl  Harbor  and  arrived  there 
10  days  later. 

The  carrier  groups  now  began  intensive  preparations 
to  meet  the  expected  Japanese  thrust  at  Midway.  Dur- 
ing the  battle,  early  in  June,  Salt  Lake  City  provided 
rear  guard  protection  for  the  islands. 

The  cruiser  was  next  assigned  to  screen  for  Wasp  in 
Group  3,  Task  Force  “Nan”  of  the  air  support  force, 
which  was  preparing  to  invade  the  Solomon  Islands. 
The  assault  landings  on  Guadalcanal  and  Tulagi  began 
on  7 August. 

Salt  Lake  City  protected  Wasp  as  she  shuttled 
planes  for  Saratoga  and  Enterprise,  and  provided  CAP 
and  scouting  patrols  during  the  landings.  Salt  Lake 
City  was  with  Wasp,  on  15  September,  when  that 
carrier  was  torpedoed  by  Japanese  submarines  and 
sunk.  She  assisted  in  rescue  operations  for  survivors, 
and  took  on  board  others  who  had  been  picked  up  by 
destroyer,  Lardner. 


The  campaign  in  the  Solomons  developed  into  a grim 
struggle  which  was  climaxed  on  the  night  of  11  and  12 
October  in  the  Battle  of  Cape  Esperance.  Task  Force 
64  was  formed  around  cruisers  Salt  Lake  City,  Boise, 
Helena,  and  San  Francisco  to  thwart  the  “Tokyo  Ex- 
press,” a steady  flow  of  Japanese  vessels  maintaining 
reinforcement  and  resupply  to  Guadalcanal.  The  force 
was  not  considered  large  enough  to  get  involved  with  a 
major  Japanese  covering  force;  they  were  interested 
primarily  in  inflicting  maximum  damage  to  the  trans- 
ports. They  arrived  off  Espiritu  Santo  on  7 October 
and,  for  two  days,  steamed  near  Guadalcanal  and 
waited.  Land-based  search-plane  reports  came  in  that 
an  enemy  force  was  steaming  down  the  “slot;”  and, 
that  night,  the  Task  Force  moved  to  the  vicinity  of 
Savo  Island  to  intercept  it. 

Search  planes  were  ordered  launched  from  the  cruis- 
ers, but  in  the  process  of  launching,  Salt  Lake  City’s 
plane  caught  fire  as  flares  ignited  in  the  cockpit.  The 
plane  crashed  close  to  the  ship  and  the  pilot  managed 
to  get  free.  He  later  found  safety  on  a nearby  island. 
The  brilliant  fire  was  seen  in  the  darkness  by  the 
Japanese  flag  officers,  who  assumed  that  it  was  a 
signal  flare  from  the  landing  force  which  they  were 
sent  to  protect.  The  Japanese  flagship  answered  with 
blinker  light,  and  receiving  no  reply,  continued  to  sig- 
nal. The  American  force  formed  a battle  line  at  right 
angles  to  the  Japanese  T-formation,  and  thus  were 
able  to  enfilade  the  enemy  ships.  The  American  cruis- 
ers opened  fire  and  continued  scoring  hits  for  a full 
seven  minutes  before  the  confused  Japanese  realized 
what  was  taking  place.  They  had  believed  that,  by 
error  , their  own  forces  were  taking  them  under  fire. 
When  the  Japanese  warships  replied,  their  fire  was  too 
little  and  too  late.  The  action  was  over  in  half  an  hour. 
One  Japanese  cruiser  sank;  another  was  reduced  to 
rubble;  a third  was  holed  twice;  and  a destroyer  sank. 
One  destroyer  of  the  five-ship  force  escaped  damage. 
Salt  Lake  City  sustained  three  major  hits  during  the 
action.  Boise  was  severely  crippled,  but  managed  to 
rejoin  the  group  under  her  own  power.  The  destroyer 
Duncan  was  left  gutted  off  Savo.  The  ships  formed  up 
and  steamed  to  Espiritu  Santo. 

Salt  Lake  City  spent  the  next  four  months  at  Pearl 
Harbor  undergoing  repairs  and  replenishing.  Late  in 
March  1943,  she  departed  for  the  Aleutians  and  oper- 
ated from  Adak  to  prevent  the  Japanese  from  support- 
ing their  garrisons  on  Attu  and  Kiska.  Operating  in 
TF8,  Salt  Lake  City  was  accompanied  by  Richmond 
(CL-9)  and  four  destroyers  when  they  made  contact, 
on  26  March,  with  some  Japanese  transports  and  sup- 
porting vessels.  Believing  that  easy  pickings  were  in 
store,  the  American  warships  formed  up  and  closed 
range.  The  Japanese  force,  however,  consisted  of  two 
light  cruisers  and  two  heavy  cruisers  screened  by  four 
destroyers.  Two  transports  departed  the  enemy  force 
and  headed  for  safety  as  the  Japanese  warships,  turned 
to  engage.  The  Salt  Lake  City  group  was  outgunned 
and  outnumbered,  but  they  pressed  on  and  made  a 
course  change  in  hopes  of  getting  a shot  at  the  trans- 
ports before  the  warships  could  act. 

There  was  also  a possibility  that  the  Japanese  would 
split  their  force  and  the  Salt  Lake  City,,  with  the  old 
light  cruiser  Richmond,  could  tackle  a portion  of  them 
on  more  equal  terms.  Simultaneously,  the  opposing 
cruisers  opened  fire  at  a range  of  nearly  ten  miles.  The 
ensuing  battle  was  a retiring  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Americans,  for  the  Japanese  foiled  their  attempt  to  get 
the  auxiliaries.  Salt  Lake  City  received  most  of  the 
attention  of  the  enemy  gunners  and  soon  received  two 
hits,  but  she  returned  very  accurate  fire.  Her  rudder 
stops  were  carried  away,  and  she  was  limited  to  10° 
course  changes.  Another  hit  soon  flooded  forward  com- 
partments. Under  cover  of  a thick  smoke  screen  and 
aggressive  torpedo  attacks  by  the  destroyers,  the 
United  States  cruisers  were  able  to  make  an  evasive 
turn,  which  for  a while  allowed  the  range  to  open.  Salt 
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Lake  City  began  receiving  hits  again  soon  and  then  her 
boiler  fires  died,  one  by  one.  Salt  water  had  entered  the 
fuel  oil  feed  lines.  There  was  now  cause  for  grave 
concern;  she  lay  dead  in  the  water,  and  the  Japanese 
ships  were  closing  fast.  Luckily  she  was  hidden  in  the 
smoke,  and  the  enemy  was  not  aware  of  her  plight. 

The  destroyers  charged  the  Japanese  cruisers  and 
began  to  draw  the  fire  away  from  Salt  Lake  City.  They 
were  taking  extreme  punishment  by  the  time  they 
launched  a spread  of  torpedoes.  In  the  meantime,  Salt 
Lake  City  engineers  were  purging  the  fuel  lines  and 
firing  the  boilers.  With  fresh  oil  supplying  the  fires, 
she  was  now  building  up  steam  and  gaining  headway. 
Suddenly  the  Japanese  began  to  withdraw,  for  they 
were  fast  exhausting  their  ammunition.  They  never 
suspected  that  the  Americans  were  far  lower  than 
themselves  in  both  ammunition  and  fuel. 

Despite  being  outnumbered  two  to  one,  the  American 
ships  succeeded  in  their  purpose.  The  Japanese  attempt 
to  reinforce  their  bases  in  the  Aleutians  had  failed, 
and  they  turned  tail  and  headed  home.  Salt  Lake  City 
later  covered  the  American  occupation  of  Attu  and 
Kiska  which  ended  the  Aleutian  Campaign.  She  de- 
parted Adak  on  23  September  and  sailed,  via  San 
Francisco,  to  Pearl  Harbor  where  she  arrived  on  14 
October. 

The  Allied  offensive  strategy  in  the  Pacific  now 
focused  on  the  Marshall  Islands.  A two-column  thrust 
through  Micronesia  and  the  Bismarcks  would  force  the 
enemy  to  disperse  his  forces,  deny  him  the  opportunity 
for  a flanking  movement,  and  provide  the  Allies  with 
the  choice  of  where  and  when  to  strike  next.  To  obtain 
adequate  intelligence  for  planning  the  Marshalls  opera- 
tion, the  Gilberts  would  have  to  be  secured  for  use  as  a 
staging  area  and  launch  point  for  photographic  mis- 
sions. Salt  Lake  City  was  assigned  to  Task  Group  50.3, 
the  Southern  Carrier  Group  for  the  Gilbert  Islands 
Campaign,  Operation  “Galvanic.” 

Salt  Lake  City  conducted  rigorous  gunnery  training 
until  8 November  when  she  sailed  to  join  carriers, 
Essex,  Bunker  Hill,  and  Independence  which  had  car- 
ried out  preliminary  strikes  on  Wake,  as  a diversion, 
on  5 and  6 October,  and  at  Rabaul  on  11  November. 
Salt  Lake  City  joined  on  the  13th  off  Funafuti,  Ellice 
Islands,  following  the  carriers’  fueling  rendezvous  at 
Espiritu  Santo.  She  then  saw  action  on  the  19th  as  she 
bombarded  Betio  at  Tarawa,  in  the  Gilberts.  That  day 
and  the  next,  she  fought  off  repeated  torpedo  plane 
attacks  aimed  for  the  flattops.  Tarawa  was  secured  by 
the  28th.  This  was  the  first  Pacific  amphibious  opera- 
tion to  be  vigorously  opposed  at  the  beach,  and  many 
lessons  were  learned  here  to  be  applied  in  the  island 
campaigns  to  follow. 

Salt  Lake  City  was  attached  to  the  Neutralization 
Group,  TG  50.15,  for  the  long  awaited  Marshalls  Cam- 
paign. Between  29  January  and  17  February  1944,  she 
conducted  shore  bombardment  at  Wotje  and  Taroa 
islands  which  were  bypassed  and  cut  off  from  support 
as  the  major  forces  concentrated  on  Majuro,  Eniwetok, 
and  Kwajalein.  This  leapfrog  technique  worked  well 
and  eliminated  the  needless  casualties  that  would  re- 
sult in  mopping  up  every  Japanese-held  island.  On  30 
March  and  1 April,  Salt  Lake  City  participated  in 
raids  on  Palau,  Yap,  Ulithi,  and  Woleai  in  the  western 
Caroline  Islands  Archipelago.  The  cruiser  anchored  at 
Majuro  on  6 April  and  remained  until  25  April  when 
she  sailed,  unescorted,  for  Pearl  Harbor. 

Salt  Lake  City  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  30  April 
and  sailed  the  next  day  for  Mare  Island.  She  arrived 
on  7 May  and  operated  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area 
until  1 July.  She  then  proceeded  to  Adak,  Alaska, 
arriving  on  the  8th.  In  the  Aleutians,  her  operations, 
including  a scheduled  bombardment  at  Paramushiro, 
were  curtailed  by  severe  weather,  and  she  returned  to 
Pearl  Harbor  on  13  August. 

Salt  Lake  City  sortied  with  Pensacola  (CA-24)  and 
Monterey  (CVL-26)  on  29  August  to  attack  Wake 


Island.  They  shelled  that  island  on  3 September,  and 
then  proceeded  to  Eniwetok  to  remain  until  the  24th. 
The  cruisers  then  moved  to  Saipan  for  patrol  duty, 
after  which,  on  6 October,  they  proceeded  to  Marcus 
Island  to  create  a diversion  in  connection  with  raids  on 
Formosa.  They  shelled  Marcus  on  9 September  and 
returned  to  Saipan. 

In  October,  during  the  second  Battle  of  the  Philip- 
pine Sea,  Salt  Lake  City  returned  to  screen  and  sup- 
port duty  with  the  carrier  strike  groups  against  Japa- 
nese bases  and  surface  craft.  Based  at  Ulithi,  she 
supported  the  carriers  between  15  and  26  October. 
From  8 November  1944  through  25  January  1945,  she 
operated  with  CruDiv  5,  TF  54,  in  bombardment 
against  the  Volcano  Islands  to  neutralize  airfields 
through  which  the  Japanese  staged  bombing  raids  on 
the  B-29’s  based  at  Saipan.  These  raids  were  coordi- 
nated with  B-24  strikes.  In  February,  she  operated  in 
the  Gunfire  and  Covering  Force,  TF  54,  during  the 
final  phases  of  securing  Iwo  Jima  and  the  initial  oper- 
ations in  the  campaign  to  capture  Okinawa. 

Salt  Lake  City  provided  call-fire  at  Iwo  Jima  until 
13  March;  and  then  concentrated  her  activities  at 
Okinawa  until  28  May  when  she  put  into  Leyte  for 
repairs  and  upkeep.  She  returned  to  Okinawa  to  cover 
minesweeping  operations  and  general  patrol  in  the 
East  China  Sea  on  6 July.  A month  later,  on  8 August, 
she  sailed  for  the  Aleutians  via  Saipan.  While  en  route 
to  Adak,  she  received  word  on  31  August  to  proceed  to 
northern  Honshu,  Japan,  to  cover  the  occupation  of 
Ominato  Naval  Base.  The  long  war  in  the  Pacific  was 
now  at  a close. 

Like  many  warships  at  the  close  of  the  war,  Salt 
Lake  City  was  almost  immediately  slated  for  deactiva- 
tion. She  was  originally  ordered  to  report  to  Com- 
mander, Third  Fleet,  upon  arrival  on  the  west  coast,  in 
October,  for  deactivation.  On  29  October,  however,  she 
was  diverted  to  “Magic  Carpet”  duty  to  return  veter- 
ans of  the  Pacific  theatre  to  the  United  States. 

On  14  November,  she  was  added  to  the  list  of  war- 
ships to  be  used  as  test  vessels  for  the  Atomic  Bomb 
Experiments  and  Evaluation  Tests  at  Bikini  Atoll, 
“Operation  Crossroads.”  She  was  partially  stripped, 
and  her  crew  reduced,  prior  to  sailing  to  Pearl  Harbor 
in  March  1946. 

Salt  Lake  City  was  used  in  evaluating  the  effects  on 
surface  vessels  during  the  initial  test  with  an  aerial 
burst  on  1 July,  and  during  the  second  test  with  a 
subsurface  burst  on  the  25th.  Surviving  two  atomic 
bomb  blasts,  she  was  decommissioned  on  29  August  and 
laid  up  to  await  ultimate  disposal.  She  was  sunk  as  a 
target  hull  on  25  May  1948,  130  miles  off  the  coast  of 
southern  California  and  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on 
18  June  1948. 

Salt  Lake  City  earned  eleven  battle  stars  for  World 
War  II  service.  She  was  awarded  the  Navy  Unit  Com- 
mendation for  her  action  during  the  Aleutian  Cam- 
paign. 

Saluda 

A river  in  South  Carolina. 


Saluda  was  built  in  1918-19  by  the  American  Ship- 
building Corp.,  Hog  Island,  Pa.  Under  Executive 
Order,  she  was  taken  over  by  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  on  29  October  1921;  renamed  Sirius  (AK- 
15)  ( q.v .)  on  2 November;  acquired  by  the  Navy  on  10 
December;  and  commissioned  on  20  January  1922  at 
the  Boston  Navy  Yard  for  use  in  the  Naval  Transpor- 
tation Service. 

I 

(IX-87 : dp.  92;  1.  89';  b.  18';  dr.  10'8";  s.  9 k.;  cpl.  10) 
Saluda  (IX-87)  was  built  in  1938  by  Henry  B. 
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Nevins,  Inc.,  City  Island,  N.  Y.,  as  the  wooden-hulled, 
yawl-rigged  yacht,  Odyssey,  acquired  by  the  Navy  on 
31  July  1942  from  Mrs.  Barklie  Henry  of  Old  West- 
bury,  N.  Y. ; converted  to  diesel  auxiliary  power  in 
August  and  September  at  Port  Everglades,  Fla. ; and 
placed  in  service  on  17  October. 

Saluda  was  assigned  to  the  Port  Everglades  Section 
Base  under  the  administrative  control  of  the  Comman- 
dant, 7th  Naval  District  and  remained  there  for  outfit- 
ting. She  was  commissioned  on  20  June  1943,  Lt. (jg.) 
Edward  F.  Valier  in  command,  and  assigned  to  the 
Bureau  of  Ordnance  for  experimental  work  at  the 
Underwater  Sound  Laboratory,  New  London,  Conn.  In 
December,  she  sailed  south  to  St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  thence  proceeded  to  various  Caribbean  ports 
before  returning  to  Mayport,  Fla.,  for  overhaul  during 
the  summer  of  1944. 

In  August,  Saluda  was  ordered  back  to  New  London 
and  duty  with  the  Sound  Laboratory.  She  continued 
operations  there  until  she  was  decommissioned  and 
placed  in  service  in  October  1945,  to  be  retained  at 
New  London  under  the  operational  control  of  the  Com- 
mandant, 3d  Naval  District. 

Saluda  was  recommissioned  on  20  May  1946  for 
further  service  as  an  experimental  test  vessel.  She 
engaged  in  hydrographic  work  with  the  Woods  Hole 
Oceanographic  Institute,  Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts, 
until  September  and  then  returned  to  New  London  for 
duty  at  the  Sound  Laboratory  through  December. 
Again  decommissioned  and  placed  in  service  on  7 Janu- 
ary 1947,  Saluda  remained  at  New  London  under  dis- 
trict control  until  transferred  to  the  11th  Naval  Dis- 
trict on  8 January  1948.  On  26  May,  she  entered  the 
Thames  Shipyard  for  overhaul  preparatory  to  sailing 
for  the  west  coast. 

Saluda  departed  from  New  London  on  16  June  and 
arrived  at  San  Diego,  Calif.,  in  July  to  begin  a long 
career  of  service  with  the  Naval  Electronics  Labora- 
tory. Operating  as  a silent  platform,  she  is  used  in 
tests  on  experimental  SONAR  equipment  and  tech- 
niques developed  for  undersea  warfare.  On  29  June 
1968,  she  was  reclassified  YAG-87.  Saluda  continues 
this  service  for  the  Navy  into  1974. 


Salute 

To  greet  or  welcome  with  customary  actions  or 
words. 

I 

(AM-294:  dp.  795;  1.  184'6";  b.  33';  dr.  9’;  s.  15  k.; 

cpl.  104;  a.  1 3",  2 40mm.,  6 20mm.,  2 dct.,  2 dcp., 

1 dcp.  (hh.)  ; cl.  Admirable) 

The  first  Salute  (AM-294)  was  laid  down  on  11 
November  1942  by  Winslow  Marine  Railway  and  Ship- 
building Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  launched  on  6 February 
1943;  sponsored  by  Miss  Patricia  Lindgren;  and  com- 
missioned on  4 December  1943,  Lt.  R.  H.  Nelson  in 
command. 

After  shakedown,  Salute  sailed  from  San  Francisco 
on  21  March  1944  for  Hawaii.  Between  April  and 
September  1944,  she  escorted  convoys  between  Pearl 
Harbor,  Majuro,  Kwajalein,  Eniwetok,  Guam,  and  Sai- 
pan, before  reporting  to  the  7th  Fleet  at  Manus  on  8 
October  for  the  Leyte  invasion.  On  20  October,  she 
joined  her  division,  Mine  Division  34,  off  the  Leyte 
beaches  for  a four-day  sweep  of  the  main  transport 
channel,  and  then  anchored  with  the  transports  to 
provide  antiaircraft  support.  Between  27  and  31 
October,  she  helped  search  for  survivors  at  the  scene 
of  the  Battle  off  Samar,  where  a group  of  escort 
carriers,  destroyers,  and  destroyer  escorts,  had  re- 
pulsed the  attack  of  a more  powerful  Japanese  fleet. 
For  the  next  month,  she  carried  out  local  patrols  and 
sweeps  in  the  vicinity  of  Leyte. 

Salute  participated  with  her  division  in  most  of  the 


subsequent  landings  in  the  Philippines.  She  carried  out 
pre-invasion  sweeps  at  Ormoc  Bay  on  6 December, 
Mindoro  Island  on  14  December,  Lingayen  Gulf  on  6 
January  1945,  and  Zambales  and  Subic  Bay  on  29  and 
31  January.  During  and  after  the  initial  troop  land- 
ings, she  helped  extend  the  mineswept  areas  and  pro- 
vided antisubmarine  and  antiaircraft  protection  for  the 
transports  anchored  off  the  beaches.  Few  mines  were 
encountered,  but  kamikaze  resistance  was  intense,  and 
the  ships  saw  much  antiaircraft  action. 

On  13  February,  Salute  and  her  division  began  pre- 
invasion sweeps  in  Manila  Bay  in  preparation  for  the 
landings  at  Mariveles  and  Corrigedor.  While  sweeping 
off  Corrigedor  on  the  14th,  the  minesweepers  came 
within  5,000  yards  of  the  island  and  were  repeatedly 
straddled  by  Japanese  fire  before  supporting  ships  si- 
lenced the  island’s  guns.  Salute  continued  sweeping  in 
Manila  Bay  through  18  February,  and  her  division 
earned  a Navy  Unit  Commendation  for  the  operation. 

During  the  next  two  and  one-half  months,  Salute 
carried  out  several  local  sweeps  in  support  of  ground 
operations  in  the  Philippines,  the  most  notable  being  a 
pre-assault  sweep  for  the  landings  at  Legaspi,  Luzon, 
on  1 April,  and  an  8-day  sweep  in  the  Sulu  Sea  off 
Palawan  beginning  on  22  April.  On  9 May,  the  ship 
arrived  at  Morotai  to  prepare  for  operations  in  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies. 

With  Mine  Division  34,  Salute  began  the  pre-inva- 
sion sweep  for  the  landings  in  Brunei  Bay,  Borneo,  on 
7 June  1945.  The  next  day,  she  struck  a mine,  buckled 
amidships,  and  both  bow  and  stern  began  to  sink.  Two 
landing  craft  attempted  to  salvage  the  minesweeper, 
but  they  were  unable  to  control  her  flooding,  and  the 
ship  sank.  Salute  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  11 
July  1945. 

Salute  received  5 battle  stars  for  her  World  War  II 
service. 

II 

(MSO-470:  dp.  775  (f.)  ; 1.  172';  b.  35';  dr.  14';  s.  14 
k. ; cpl.  72;  a.  1 40mm.;  cl.  Aggressive) 

The  second  Salute  (AM-470)  was  laid  down  on  17 
March  1953  by  the  Luders  Marine  Construction  Co., 
Stamford,  Conn.;  launched  on  14  August  1954;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Edwards;  reclassified 
MSO-470  on  7 February  1955;  and  commissioned  on  4 
May  1955,  Lt.  John  James  Parish  in  command. 

Based  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  Salute  provided  mine- 
sweeping services  along  the  east  coast,  in  the  Carib- 
bean, and  in  the  Mediterranean  from  1955  through 
1970.  Duty  with  the  6th  Fleet  took  her  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean six  times  during  this  period.  In  March  1966, 
Salute  used  special  equipment  to  aid  in  the  search  off 
the  Spanish  coast  for  an  H-bomb  lost  in  waters  off 
Palomares  after  a mid-air  bomber  collision.  In  May 
1967,  she  received  visitors  on  board  while . at  the 
world’s  fair  at  Montreal,  Canada. 

She  remained  active  in  the  Atlantic  Fleet  until  de- 
commissioned on  15  May  1970  for  mine  warfare  con- 
version. However,  on  16  October,  her  conversion  was 
cancelled;  she  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 
February  1971;  and  was  sold  for  scrapping  in  August. 

Salvager 

One  who  restores  sunken  or  wrecked  ships. 

(ARS(D)-3 : dp.  816;  1.  224'9";  b.  34'10";  dr.  8'4"; 
s.  13  k.;  cpl.  65;  cl.  Gypsy) 

Salvager  (ARS(D)-3),  originally  conceived  as  LSM- 
551,  was  reclassified  ARS (D)-3  on  24  April  1945; 
named  Salvager  on  1 May  1945;  laid  down  on  27  Au- 
gust 1945  by  the  Brown  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Houston, 
Tex.;  launched  on  7 December  1945;  and  commissioned 
on  22  March  1946,  Lt.  Comdr.  Howard  L.  Kubel,  USNR, 
in  command. 
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Designed  for  salvage  and  rescue  work,  Salvager 
completed  shakedown  off  Cuba  and  put  into  Charleston, 
S.C.,  on  29  November.  She  remained  there  until  mid- 
May  1947,  then  got  underway  for  Norfolk.  By  the  end 
of  the  month,  she  had  commenced  the  varied  activities 
which,  although  conducted  primarily  along  the  eastern 
and  southern  coasts  of  the  United  States  and  among 
the  islands  of  the  Caribbean,  would  range  from  New- 
foundland to  the  coast  of  Central  America. 

In  May,  the  salvage  lifting  ship  inspected  buoys  in 
Chesapeake  Bay.  In  June,  she  moved  up  the  east  coast 
to  Narragansett  Bay;  operated  with  Windlass 
(ARS(D)-4)  to  lift  a sunken  tug  from  130  feet  of 
water  and  move  it  closer  to  the  beach;  then  sailed  for 
Bayonne,  N.J.,  for  upkeep  and  replenishment  of  stores 
and  salvage  materiel. 

Continuing  operations  with  Windlass,  she  sailed 
south  on  6 August;  spent  two  weeks  salvaging  two 
Mexican  barges  off  Vera  Cruz;  and  returned  to  Nor- 
folk. At  the  end  of  September,  the  two  ARS(D)’s 
moved  up  to  Hereford  Inlet,  N.J.,  to  raise  YP-387; 
and,  in  mid-October,  proceeded  south  to  the  Georgia 
coast  to  locate  and  demolish  another  sunken  tug. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year,  Salvager  received  an  A- 
frame  and  winch  on  her  bow  which  facilitated  recovery 
of  submerged  objects  and  enabled  her  to  lift  78  tons 
over  the  bow. 

With  the  new  year,  1948,  Salvager  continued  her 
work  of  removing  dangers  to  navigation ; and,  in  Au- 
gust, she  began  salvage  tests  on  U-1105  off  Piney 
Point,  Md.  She  tested  techniques  of  salvage  and  towing 
on  the  U-boat  into  November,  then  stripped  the  test 
boat  of  all  experimental  equipment;  sank  her  tempor- 
arily off  Point  No  Point  Light;  and  planted  buoys  to 
mark  the  spot.  Then,  with  the  addition  of  two  sets  of 
beach  gear,  she  resumed  normal  salvage  work,  again 
operating  primarily  with  Windlass. 

Following  duty  off  the  southern  New  England  and 
mid-Atlantic  coasts  into  the  spring  of  1949,  she  moved 
north  to  Newfoundland  in  May.  In  June,  she  returned 
to  Piney  Point  to  raise  U-1105  and  towed  her  out  to 
sea  where,  in  September,  she  was  sunk  in  demolition 
tests. 

During  the  fall,  Salvager  added  minesweeping  opera- 
tions to  her  duties.  Overhaul  rounded  out  the  year; 
and,  in  January  1950,  she  resumed  operations  by  as- 
sisting other  vessels  in  freeing  Missouri  (BB-63) 
which  had  grounded  on  a mud  flat  in  Hampton  Roads. 
During  much  of  the  remainder  of  the  year,  she  con- 
ducted mine  recovery  operations  and,  in  1951,  com- 
menced operations  in  support  of  Project  “Chin,”  the 
dragging  and  clearing  of  Navy  harbors  to  recover 
scrap  metal  to  help  finance  the  war  in  Korea.  Partici- 
pation in  the  project  was  continued  into  1952,  but 
remained  only  a portion  of  her  mission;  mine  recovery, 
diver  training,  and  local  salvage  operations  including 
recovery  of  airplanes  for  both  the  Navy  and  the  Air 
Force  were  also  continued. 

1953  brought,  for  a salvage  vessel,  relative  inactiv- 
ity. Deployed  only  twice,  to  the  waters  off  Florida  and 
to  the  Caribbean,  she  remained  in  the  Norfolk  area  for 
most  of  the  year.  In  1954,  however,  she  resumed  a 
more  hectic  schedule.  In  February,  she  conducted  un- 
derwater demolition  tests  in  the  Virgin  Islands.  During 
the  spring,  she  operated  off  the  mid-Atlantic  seaboard 
and  in  the  Bermuda  area.  In  July,  she  destroyed  and 
cleared  the  wreckage  of  YFN-6  from  Delaware  Bay; 
and,  in  August,  she  moved  north  to  Nantucket  to 
conduct  a survey  of  current  and  tide  conditions  and 
their  effects  upon  the  bottom.  Three  months  later,  she 
moved  into  the  British  West  Indies  to  clear  obstruc- 
tions near  Eleuthera  Island;  and,  in  December,  she 
returned  to  Norfolk. 

Through  the  remainder  of  the  1950’s,  Salvager  con- 
tinued her  varied  activities.  Major  operations  included 
the  raising  of  downed  aircraft  and  sunken  district  and 
landing  craft;  unbeaching  of  LST’s;  refloating  a de- 


stroyer, Basilone  (DD-824);  destruction  of  the  hulk  of 
second  class  battleship,  Texas-,  mooring  and  logistic 
support  for  experimental  and  scientific  work;  excava- 
tion of  trenchs  and  laying  of  cables;  location  and 
recovery  of  a misfired  space  capsule;  and  special  oper- 
ations requested  by  the  Bureau  of  Ships. 

Salvager  began  the  1960’s  in  Chesapeake  Bay  where 
she  completed  the  demolition  of  the  wreck  of  the  bat- 
tleship, Texas,  begun  in  1958.  Special  projects  for  the 
Bureau  of  Ships  and  deep  sea  mooring  operations 
followed;  and,  in  June  1960,  she  resumed  salvage  oper- 
ations on  sunken  vessels  and  aircraft.  In  July,  she 
added  the  recovery  of  the  wreckage  of  a blimp  to  her 
record,  then  assumed  salvage  standby  duty  which 
rounded  out  the  year. 

The  new  year,  1961,  started  with  training  opera- 
tions.But, with  the  end  of  winter,  she  resumed  a full 
schedule  of  salvage,  recovery,  and  special  operations 
which  continued  for  the  next  four  and  a half  years. 
Major  salvage  operations  saw  her  off  the  New  Jersey 
coast  to  assist  in  refloating  the  grounded  destroyer, 
Monssen  (1962)  ; off  Moorehead  City,  N.C.,  to  clear  the 
wreckage  of  the  oiler,  Potomac,  and  off  Newfound- 
land to  recover  heavy,  fleet-type  moorings  and  mines 
(1963);  and  in  Louisiana  waters,  to  assist  in  clearance 
operations  following  hurricane  “Betsy”  (1965). 

In  addition  to  special  operations  for  the  Bureau  of 
Ships  during  the  same  period,  Salvager  also  supported 
Oceanographic  Office  projects.  In  November  1963,  she 
towed  NOMAD  (Naval  Oceanographic  Meteorological 
Automatic  Device)  150  miles  out  to  sea  and  moored  it 
in  1,600  fathoms.  Following  the  initial  mooring,  she 
returned  several  times  to  bring  NOMAD  in  for  check- 
ing and  to  change  its  position. 

Following  operations  during  September  and  October 

1965,  in  Louisiana  after  “Betsy,”  Salvager  prepared 
for  inactivation.  Decommissioned  on  23  November,  she 
remained  in  reserve  for  less  than  two  years.  During 

1966,  she  was  converted  to  a non-self-propelled  vessel. 
On  16  October  1967,  she  was  redesignated  YMLC-3 
(Salvage  Craft,  Medium);  and,  in  December,  she  was 
placed  in  service  and  assigned  to  Advanced  Bases, 
Pacific  Area.  Then  taken  to  the  Philippines,  she  oper- 
ated out  of  Subic  Bay  until  she  was  ordered  back  to 
the  east  coast  of  the  United  States  for  inactivation  in 
July  1971.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 
August  1972. 

Salvor 

(Barge:  t.  180;  1.  116';  b.  29'5";  dr.  6'6";  cpl.  10) 

Salvor  (SP-3418),  a derrick  barge  built  in  1899  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  on  12  July 
1918  from  T.A.  Scott  Wrecking  Co.,  New  London, 
Conn. 

Salvor  served  as  a salvage  vessel  at  Boston  and  at 
New  London  during  World  War  I and  its  aftermath. 
She  was  sold  to  her  former  owners  on  22  May  1919. 

Sam  Houston 

Samuel  Houston,  generally  known  as  Sam  Houston, 
was  born  on  2 March  1793  at  Timber  Ridge  Plantation 
in  Rockbridge  County,  Va.  After  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1807,  Sam’s  mother  took  him  to  eastern 
Tennessee  where  he  learned  the  ways  of  the  Cherokee 
Indians  and  became  deeply  committed  to  furthering 
Indian  rights — a cause  he  served  throughout  his  life. 

Houston  enlisted  in  the  7th  Infantry  on  24  March 
1813  for  service  in  the  war  with  England.  He  fought 
under  General  Andrew  Jackson  and,  although  severely 
wounded  during  the  Battle  of  Horseshoe  Bend,  re- 
mained in  the  Army  after  the  end  of  hostilities.  He  had 
attained  the  rank  of  First  Lieutenant  before  he  re- 
signed on  1 March  1818  to  study  law. 

Soon  after  being  admitted  to  the  Tennessee  bar, 
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Houston  was  appointed  prosecuting  attorney  for  the 
Nashville  District.  He  served  in  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  from  1823  to  1827.  In  the 
latter  year,  he  was  elected  state  governor  and  served 
as  head  of  the  Tennessee  government  until  1829  when 
he  relinquished  office  and  became  a trader  in  Indian 
Territory  (Oklahoma). 

Much  of  his  time  in  the  next  few  years  was  devoted 
to  securing  fair  treatment  of  Indians  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  to  promoting  peace  among  various 
Indian  tribes.  He  visited  Texas  in  1832  to  negotiate 
with  the  Comanche  tribe  on  behalf  of  the  Cherokees 
and,  thereafter,  became  increasingly  involved  in  that 
region. 

Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Texas  War  for  Inde- 
pendence, Houston  was  chosen  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Texas  Army.  On  21  April  1836,  his  badly  outnum- 
bered force,  which  had  been  retreating  before  the  Mex- 
ican Army,  turned  and  decisively  defeated  their  pur- 
suers at  San  Jacinto.  They  captured  the  Mexican 
commander,  Santa  Anna,  and  his  entire  army,  thereby 
winning  independence  for  Texas. 

On  22  October  1836,  Houston  was  inaugurated  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Texas  and  held  the  office  until 
December  1838.  He  then  stepped  down  but  again 
headed  the  new  government  from  1841  to  1844. 

When  Texas  was  annexed  to  the  United  States, 
Houston  was  elected  as  one  of  the  state’s  United  States 
senators,  and  he  served  in  the  Senate  until  1859,  when 
displeasure  over  his  loyalty  to  the  Union  prompted  the 
Texas  Legislature  to  replace  him.  However,  his  endur- 
ing popularity  among  the  electorate  won  him  the  office 
of  governor  which  he  held  until  he  was  deposed  on  18 
March  1861  for  refusing  to  swear  allegiance  to  the 
Confederacy.  He  then  retired  to  his  farm  where  he  died 
on  26  July  1863. 

I 

(Sch. : t.  66;  cpl.  15;  a.  1 heavy  12-pdr.  sb.) 

The  first  Sam  Houston,  also  called  Samuel  Houston, 
was  a small  schooner  which,  before  the  Civil  War,  had 
operated  along  the  Texas  coast.  During  the  first 
months  of  the  conflict,  she  served  as  a pilot  boat.  On  18 
June  1861,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Welles  was  warned 
that  the  little  schooner  was  about  to  sail  from  Galves- 
ton to  carry  $100,000  in  gold  to  Havana  to  purchase 
“arms  and  munitions  of  war.” 

On  7 July  1861,  South  Carolina  captured  Sam  Hous- 
ton off  Galveston,  and  the  steamer’s  commanding  offi- 
cer, Comdr.  James  Alden,  took  her  into  the  Federal 
Navy  as  a tender.  She  served  the  Gulf  Blockading 
Squadron,  for  the  most  part  as  a dispatch  vessel, 
operating  between  Pensacola  Bay  and  blockading  ships 
stationed  along  the  gulf  coast.  No  records  have  been 
found  giving  details  of  her  commissioning;  but,  late  in 
October  1862,  she  was  commanded  by  Acting  Master 
George  W.  Wood. 

On  2 October  1861,  she  captured  4-ton  schooner, 
Reindeer,  off  San  Luis  Pass,  Texas.  She  removed  its 
cargo  of  salt  before  sinking  the  prize. 

The  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  1865 
states  that  Sam  Houston  was  entitled  to  share  in  the 
capture  of  schooner,  Solidad  Cos,  taken  by  South  Caro- 
lina on  11  September. 

After  Federal  naval  jurisdiction  in  the  gulf  was 
divided  early  in  1862,  Sam  Houston  operated  in  the 
West  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron,  performing  widely 
varied  duties  through  the  end  of  the  war.  For  almost  a 
year  after  peace  returned,  she  served  as  a pilot  boat  of 
the  Gulf  Squadron.  She  was  sold  at  New  Orleans  on  25 
April  1866  to  J.B.  Walton. 

II 

(SSBN-609 : dp.  6,900  (surf.),  8,000  (subm.) ; 1.  410'; 

b.  33';  dr.  32';  s.  20+  k.;  cpl.  110;  a.  16  Pol.,  4 21"  tt. ; 
cl.  Ethan  Allen) 


The  second  Sam  Houston  (SSBN-609)  was  laid 
down  on  28  December  1959  by  the  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va. ; 
launched  on  2 February  1961 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  John 
B.  Connally;  and  commissioned  on  6 March  1962,  Capt. 
W.P.  Willis,  Jr.,  (blue  crew)  in  command. 

Following  shakedown,  the  nation’s  seventh  Polaris 
submarine  fired  her  first  missile  on  25  April  off  Cape 
Canaveral,  Fla.  The  gold  crew,  commanded  by  Comdr. 
J.  H.  Hawkins,  then  took  over,  completed  its  missile 
firing  on  11  May  1962  and  then  departed  from  Cape 
Canaveral  for  its  own  shakedown  training. 

On  her  first  patrol,  Sam  Houston,  manned  by  the 
blue  crew,  operated  continuously  submerged  for  48 
days  and  2 hours,  then  moored  alongside  the  submarine 
tender,  Proteus,  in  Holy  Loch,  Scotland.  Following  up- 
keep, the  gold  crew  commenced  its  first  patrol  on 
Christmas  Day,  returning  to  Holy  Loch  in  February 
1963.  The  crews  were  again  alternated,  and  Sam  Hous- 
ton departed  on  her  third  patrol  in  March.  On  this 
patrol,  she  was  the  first  fleet  ballistic  missile  submar- 
ine to  enter  the  Mediterranean  where  she  joined  the 
NATO  forces.  On  a short  operational  visit  to  Izmir, 
Turkey,  she  became  the  first  Polaris  submarine  to 
make  a port-of-call  during  a patrol.  With  the  two 
crews  alternating  every  90  days,  Sam  Houston  com- 
pleted 6 successful  Polaris  patrols  by  the  end  of  the 
year. 

By  the  end  of  1964,  Sam  Houston  had  completed  10 
patrols.  During  1965,  she  completed  four  additional 
deterrent  patrols.  During  1966,  Sam  Houston  com- 
pleted 3 more  patrols,  including  her  longest  which 
lasted  71  days.  On  10  August  1966,  she  returned  to  the 
United  States  for  the  first  time  since  her  deployment 
in  1962  and  commenced  a major  overhaul  at  the  United 
States  Naval  Shipyard  at  Portsmouth,  N.H.  On  30 
October  1967,  she  got  underway  for  sea  trials;  and,  a 
month  later,  her  blue  crew  began  shakedown  training. 
In  January  1968,  the  gold  crew  conducted  shakedown 
operations.  Following  further  tests,  she  got  under  way 
for  her  18th  deterrent  patrol,  and  put  into  Holy  Loch 
on  25  May.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  she  was  on  her  21st 
patrol.  During  1969,  Sam  Houston  completed  her  22nd 
through  24th  patrols.  In  1970,  she  continued  to  operate 
with  Submarine  Squadron  14  until  shifting  to  the 
Mediterranean  on  9 August  to  join  Submarine  Squad- 
ron 16. 

She  operated  out  of  her  advanced  base  at  Rota, 
Spain,  until  October  of  1972.  On  27  November,  she 
entered  Charleston  Naval  Shipyard  and  began  an  ex- 
tended in-port  period,  which  included  regular  overhaul 
and  the  updating  of  her  weapons  and  propulsion  sys- 
tems. As  of  May  1974,  Sam  Houston  is  still  in  port  at 
Charleston,  S.C. 


Sam  Rayburn 

Samuel  Taliaferro  Rayburn,  born  on  6 January  1882 
in  Roane  County,  Tenn.,  graduated  from  Mayo  College 
(now  East  Texas  State  University),  at  Commerce,  Tex. 
After  a year  teaching  school,  he  won  election  to  the 
State  Legislature.  During  his  third  two-year  term  in 
the  Legislature,  he  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House 
at  the  age  of  29.  The  next  year,  he  won  election  to  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  He  went  to  Congress  on 
4 March  1913  at  the  beginning  of  Woodrow  Wilson’s 
administration  and  served  without  interruption  for 
over  48  years.  On  16  September  1940,  at  the  age  of  58, 
he  became  Speaker  of  the  House.  When  his  career  as 
Speaker  was  interrupted  during  the  sessions  of  1947- 
1948  and  1953-1954  during  Republican  control  of  the 
House,  Rayburn  served  as  minority  leader.  He  usually 
worked  quietly  in  the  background  in  the  shaping  of 
legislation.  As  Speaker,  he  won  a reputation  for  being 
fair  in  his  rulings  and  for  forgetting  politics  when  he 
handled  the  gavel.  He  had  served  as  Speaker  more 
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than  twice  as  long  as  any  predecessor  when  he  died  of 
cancer  in  Bonham,  Tex.,  on  16  November  1961. 

(SSBN-635 : dp.  7,250  (surf.),  8,250  (subm.)  ; 1.  425'; 

b.  33';  dr.  32';  s.  20+  k.;  cpl.  140;  a.  16  Pol.,  4 21" 

tt. ; cl.  Lafayette) 

Sam  Rayburn  (SSBN-635)  was  laid  down  on  3 De- 
cember 1962  by  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and 
Dry  Dock  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va. ; launched  on  20 
December  1963;  co-sponsored  by  Mrs.  S.  E.  Bartley 
and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Thomas;  and  commissioned  on  2 De- 
cember 1964,  Capt.  Oliver  H.  Perry,  Jr.  (blue  crew)  in 
command. 

The  28th  United  States  ballistic  missile  submarine  to 
be  commissioned,  Sam  Rayburn  conducted  demonstra- 
tion and  shakedown  operations  on  the  Atlantic  Missile 
Range,  first  manned  by  her  blue  crew  and  then  by  her 
gold  crew,  under  Comdr.  William  A.  Williams  III.  She 
joined  Submarine  Squadron  18  before  her  first  patrol 
in  the  summer  of  1965.  In  August  1965,  she  joined 
Submarine  Squadron  16  and  made  7 patrols  out  of 
Rota,  Spain,  before  rejoining  Submarine  Squadron  18 
in  December  1966  at  Charleston,  S.C.  During  1967, 
Sam  Rayburn  completed  her  8th  through  11th  Polaris 
deterrent  patrols.  During  1968,  she  completed  patrols 
12  through  14.  During  1969,  Sam  Rayburn  operated 
continuously  with  Submarine  Squadron  18  until  com- 
mencing overhaul  at  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  in  December. 
Upon  completion  of  overhaul  on  27  May  1971,  Sam 
Rayburn  operated  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
United  States  throughout  1971  and  into  1972.  Sam 
Rayburn  departed  from  Groton,  Conn.,  and  arrived  in 
Charleston,  S.C.,  before  departing  on  an  extended  pe- 
riod of  special  operations.  As  of  June  1974,  she  contin- 
ues to  be  engaged  in  those  special  operations. 

Samar 

An  island  in  the  Philippines.  The  first  Samar  re- 
tained her  former  name. 

I 

(Gbt. : dp.  243  (n.) ; 1.  121';  b.  17'10";  dr.  7'6";  s. 

10.5  k.;  cpl.  28;  a.  1 6-pdr.,  1 3-pdr.,  2 1-pdrs. ; cl. 

Arayat) 

The  first  Samar,  launched  in  November  1887  by  the 
Manila  Ship  Co.,  Canacao,  P.I.,  for  the  Spanish  Navy, 
was  captured  during  the  Spanish- American  War;  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States  Navy  from  United  States 
Army  authorities  on  9 November  1899;  and  commis- 
sioned on  26  May  1899,  Ens.  H.  Y.  Mayerland  in 
command. 

Remaining  in  the  Philippines  after  commissioning, 
Samar  continued  her  previous  Army  duties  supporting 
troops  fighting  insurgent  bands.  She  operated  on  the 
Vigan,  northwestern  Luzon,  and  Zamboanga,  south- 
western Mindanao,  stations  into  1901,  then  proceeded 
to  Cavite,  Luzon,  where  she  was  decommissioned  on  23 
September  1901.  Recommissioned  on  19  June  1902,  she 
resumed  her  patrol  duties;  and,  during  the  last  months 
of  1903  and  the  first  months  of  1904,  conducted  surveys 
in  the  Illana  Bay,  Mindanao  area. 

On  completion  of  her  survey  mission,  Samar  re- 
turned to  Cavite;  decommissioned  on  22  August  1904; 
and  remained  inactive  until  recommissioned  on  11 
March  1908.  Assignment  to  the  Yangtze  River  patrol 
force  followed;  and,  in  April,  the  gunboat  commenced 
operations  in  Chinese  waters.  She  remained  on  the 
China  Station  throughout  World  War  I;  then,  in  July 
1919,  was  placed  on  the  disposal  list.  A year  later,  she 
was  designated  PG-41,  but  was  ordered  inspected  and 
appraised  for  sale  the  same  day,  17  July  1920.  The 
following  month,  she  returned  to  Cavite,  where  she  was 
decommissioned  on  6 September  1920  and  sold  on  11 
January  1921. 


II 

( ARG-11 : dp.  5,159;  1.  441'6";  b.  56'11";  dr.  23';  s. 

12.5  k. ; cpl.  401;  a.  1 5",  3 3",  4 40mm.,  12  20mm.; 

cl.  Luzon;  T.  EC2-S-C1) 

The  second  Samar  (ARG-11)  was  laid  down  on  21 
September  1944  by  Bethlehem-Fairfield,  Sparrow’s 
Point,  Md.,  under  a Maritime  Commission  contract 
(MC  hull  2683);  launched  on  19  October  1944;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Elsie  M.  Alexander;  delivered  to  the 
Navy  on  31  October  1944;  converted  to  an  internal 
combustion  engine  repair  ship  (ARG)  by  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Co.,  Key  Highway  Plant,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
and  commissioned  on  5 June  1945,  Comdr.  Andrew  M. 
Harvey  in  command. 

Following  shakedown,  Samar  sailed  for  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone.  Arriving  at  Coco  Solo  on  28  July,  she 
transited  the  canal  and  departed  Balboa  on  the  29th. 
En  route  to  Pearl  Harbor,  she  received  word  of  the 
Japanese  surrender  but  continued  on  across  the  Pacific. 
At  Okinawa  on  22  September,  she  reported  for  duty  to 
ComSerDiv  101  and  then  proceeded  to  China.  On  the 
30th,  she  arrived  in  the  Yangtze;  and,  on  1 October, 
she  moored  in  the  Whangpoo  (Hwang  Pu)  at  Shang- 
hai. Within  hours  of  her  arrival,  she  had  six  vessels 
alongside  under  repair. 

For  five  months,  she  remained  at  Shanghai  to  pro- 
vide necessary  services  to  ships  supporting  American 
forces  there  to  oversee  a peaceful  turnover  of  power 
from  Japanese  to  Chinese  hands.  On  6 March  1946,  she 
shifted  to  Tsingtao,  where,  as  a unit  of  TU  70.2.2 — the 
North  China  service  force — she  continued  her  services 
on  the  China  station  until  5 May. 

Samar  then  got  underway  to  return  to  the  United 
States.  On  the  27th,  she  arrived  at  San  Pedro.  Later 
shifted  to  San  Diego,  she  was  decommissioned  on  24 
July  1947  and  berthed  with  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet. 
She  remained  a unit  of  that  fleet  until  struck  from  the 
Navy  list  and  officially  transferred  to  the  Maritime 
Administration’s  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  at 
Suisun  Bay,  Calif.,  on  1 September  1962. 


Satnarinda 

A Dutch  mercantile  name  retained  during  service  in 
the  United  States  Navy. 

( ScStr. : dp.  12,300;  1.  430'4";  b.  55'4";  dr.  25'10V2"; 
dph.  34'4";  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  72;  a.  1 5",  1 6-pdr.) 

Samarinda  (No.  2511)  was  launched  during  1912  by 
W.  Hamilton  & Co.,  Ltd.,  Port  Glasgow,  Scotland,  as  a 
steel  collier  for  the  Rotterdamsche  Lloyd  Line.  Interned 
during  World  War  I at  New  York,  she  was  seized 
during  March  1918  by  Customs  officials  along  with  88 
other  Dutch  ships  to  speed  relief  to  Holland  and  to 
further  the  war  effort  against  the  Central  Powers.  The 
ship  was  commissioned  on  29  March  1918  at  New 
York,  Lt.  Comdr.  George  White,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Naval  Overseas  Transportation 
Service  (NOTS),  Samarinda  departed  from  New  York 
on  9 April  1918  on  the  first  of  three  round-trip  voy- 
ages to  Europe  before  the  war’s  end.  Operating  from 
New  York,  she  landed  general  Army  supplies  and  coal 
at  Brest,  St.  Nazaire,  and  le  Verdon,  France.  After  the 
Armistice  of  11  November,  Samarinda  made  one  fur- 
ther round-trip  voyage  to  Quiberon  and  Nantes, 
France,  before  being  transferred  from  NOTS  to  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  account. 

After  discharging  cargo  at  Copenhagen  and  Ham- 
burg, Samarinda  proceeded  to  The  Netherlands,  arriv- 
ing at  Rotterdam  on  14  April  1919.  Samarinda  was 
decommissioned  there  on  14  May  1919  and  was  re- 
turned to  her  owner  the  same  day.  Her  United  States 
crew  was  returned  to  the  United  States  on  board  Lake 
Tulare. 
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Samaritan  (AH-10)  off  Iwo  Jima  in  February  1945,  with  Mount  Suribachi  in  the  background.  Beyond  the  hospital 
ship  are  LST-755  and  LST-76A  in  weathered  patterned  camouflage.  Samaritan  is  painted  white  with  a green  hull 
band  and  red  crosses  on  sides  and  funnel.  Compare  her  with  Relief,  on  page  67,  and  Repose,  on  page  77. 


Samaritan 

A person  from  Samaria,  a region  and  city  of  ancient 
Palestine.  In  one  of  His  most  widely  known  parables, 
Christ  portrayed  a “good  Samaritan”  as  an  example  of 
helpful  neighborliness. 

Chaumont  (AP-5)  ( q.v .)  was  renamed  and  reclassi- 
fied Samaritan  (AH-10)  on  2 September  1943. 

Samoa 

A group  of  volcanic  islands  in  the  southwest  central 
Pacific. 

I 

(Str.:  dp.  550;  1.  131';  b.  25'5";  dph.  11';  cpl.  22;  a. 

2 3-pdrs.) 

The  first  Samoa,  built  in  1913  as  the  wooden  steamer 
Staatssekretar  Solf  by  Stocks  & Kolbe,  Kiel,  Germany, 
for  the  Deutsche  Handels  & Plantagen  Ges.  der  Sii- 
dseeinseln,  was  interned  in  American  Samoa  at  the 
beginning  of  World  War  I;  taken  over  by  the  United 
States  Navy  on  7 April  1917,  the  day  after  the  United 
States  entered  the  war;  and  commissioned  as  Solf  on  9 
June  1917,  Lt.  William  T.  Mallison  in  command. 

Initially  designated  to  carry  passengers,  mail,  and 
cargo  on  interisland  runs,  Solf  completed  an  extended 
trip  to  New  Britain  and  Bougainville  to  repatriate 
Solomon  Islanders  in  early  September.  Voyage  repairs, 
however,  disclosed  that  her  already  poor  condition  had 
further  deteriorated.  She  was  renamed  Samoa  on  17 
September,  and  was  retained  at  Tutuila,  with  only  an 
occasional  run  to  Apia  and  the  Manua  group,  until 
after  the  end  of  the  war.  She  was  decommissioned  on 
30  June  1920;  ordered  sold  on  12  July;  and  was  sold 
on  23  November.  She  was  delivered  to  the  purchaser, 
the  Samoan  Shipping  and  Trading  Co.,  Tutuila,  on  7 
December  1920. 


The  name  Samoa  was  selected  for  CB-6,  an  Alaska- 
class  large  cruiser  ordered  on  9 September  1940  from 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J.  Although 
Samoa  was  scheduled  for  completion  by  1 December 
1946,  all  available  material  and  slipways  were  allo- 
cated to  higher  priority  ships:  aircraft  carriers,  de- 
stroyers, and  submarines.  This  postponed  her  keel  lay- 
ing until  large  cruisers  were  no  longer  required. 


Samoa’s  construction,  never  begun,  was  finally  can- 
celled on  24  June  1943. 


Samoset 

An  Indian  chief  who  deeded  some  12,000  acres  in 
present-day  Maine  to  the  English  in  July  1625.  He  died 
after  1653  and  was  buried  near  Bristol,  Maine. 

I 

(Harbor  tug  No.  5:  dp.  225;  1.  92'6";  b.  21';  dr.  8'9" 
(mean)  ; s.  12  k.) 

The  first  Samoset,  harbor  tug  number  5,  was  laid 
down  at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  on  13  January  1895 
and  launched  on  20  March  1897.  Designated  YT-5  in 
1920,  Samoset  spent  her  entire  career  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  was  based  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  During  the  latter  part  of 
her  career,  the  name  Samoset  was  dropped  and  she 
was  known  only  as  YT-5  until  redesignated  YTM-5  in 
1944.  She  was  declared  surplus  after  the  end  of  World 
War  II  and  was  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion for  disposal  on  9 January  1947. 

II 

( SP-2000 : t.  294;  1.  107'6";  b.  23';  dr.  3'9"  (mean); 
s.  7 k.) 

The  second  Samoset  was  built  during  1905  at  Cam- 
den, N.J.,  as  the  coastal  passenger  and  freight  vessel, 
Annie  L.  Vansciver,  and  delivered  to  the  United  States 
Navy  on  20  March  1918  by  her  owner,  the  Maine 
Central  R.  R.  Co.  Assigned  to  the  1st  Naval  District 
and  renamed  Samoset,  she  averaged  four  ferry  trips 
daily  from  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  to  Deer  and  Bumkin 
Islands. 

Retained  in  service  after  the  end  of  World  War  I, 
Samoset  was  transferred  to  the  New  York  Navy  Yard 
for  local  duty  within  the  3d  Naval  District.  Placed  out 
of  service  at  New  York  on  24  March  1922,  Samoset 
was  sold  on  16  June  1922  and  struck  from  the  Navy 
list  the  same  day.  Returning  to  mercantile  service 
under  her  original  name,  she  disappeared  from  mer- 
cantile registers  in  1934. 


Samoset  (MC  hull  516)  was  assigned  the  Navy  name 
Chiwawa  (AO-68)  (q.v.)  on  16  September  1942. 
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The  auxiliary  ocean  tug,  Samoset  (ATA-190),  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  1967. 


Ill 

(ATA-190:  dp.  830  (f.)  ; 1.  143';  b.  33';  dr.  15';  s. 

12.5  k.;  cpl.  45;  a.  1 3'',  2 20mm.;  cl.  ATA-121 ) 

ATA-190,  originally  projected  as  ATR-117,  was  laid 
down  on  29  September  1944  by  the  Levingston  Ship- 
building Co.,  Orange,  Tex. ; launched  on  26  October 
1944;  and  commissioned  on  1 January  1945,  Lt.  (jg.) 
Elmo  D.  Twiehaus  in  command. 

Following  shakedown,  ATA-190,  an  auxiliary  ocean 
tug,  proceeded  to  Panama;  thence,  with  YN-108  in 
tow,  continued  on  to  Pearl  Harbor.  Arriving  on  4 
March,  she  departed  10  days  later;  and,  on  9 April, 
she  delivered  her  tows,  a YF  and  a barge,  to  Guam. 
Joining  ServRon  10  there,  she  got  underway  again  on 
the  20th ; and,  by  the  end  of  the  month,  had  delivered  a 
pontoon  barge  to  Kenmu  Wan,  Okinawa.  On  3 May, 
she  shifted  to  the  Hagushi  anchorage.  On  the  5th,  she 
proceeded  to  Kerama  Retto.  On  the  6th,  she  sailed 
southeast;  and,  during  the  remaining  months  of  World 
War  II,  she  took  tows  from  the  Carolines  and  the  New 
Hebrides  to  the  Philippines  and,  from  the  latter,  es- 
corted a convoy  of  landing  craft  to  Okinawa. 

When  the  war  ended  in  mid-August,  the  ATA  was  at 
San  Pedro  Bay,  Philippines.  In  early  September,  she 
moved  up  to  Okinawa  again,  then  proceeded  to  Japan, 
anchoring  off  Wakayama  on  the  8th.  For  the  next 


month,  she  assisted  the  minecraft  sweeping  the  en- 
trance to  Kii  Suido  and  participated  in  harbor  clear- 
ance salvage  operations  in  the  wake  of  a typhoon.  In 
October,  she  shifted  to  Nagoya;  again  assisted  in  open- 
ing shipping  lanes  to  peacetime  traffic,  then  com- 
menced guide-and-pilot-vessel  duties  in  that  area. 

In  December,  ATA-190  shifted  to  Yokosuka;  as- 
sisted in  rebuilding  facilities  there;  and,  in  March 
1946,  she  got  underway  for  the  United  States.  Steam- 
ing via  Okinawa,  Peleliu,  Subic  Bay,  and  Pearl  Har- 
bor, she  arrived  in  San  Francisco  Bay  on  29  July; 
transited  the  Panama  Canal  in  mid-September;  and 
moored  at  Norfolk  on  the  26th. 

The  ATA,  assigned  to  the  10th  Naval  District,  com- 
menced towing  operations  out  of  Puerto  Rico  at  the 
end  of  October.  For  the  next  three  years,  she  operated 
primarily  in  the  Caribbean,  with  occasional  tows  to, 
and  temporary  duty  at,  ports  on  the  southeast  coast  of 
the  United  States.  Named  Samoset  on  16  July  1948, 
she  was  assigned  to  the  5th  Naval  District  in  Novem- 
ber 1949  and  arrived  at  her  new  homeport,  Norfolk,  in 
mid-December.  From  that  time,  through  the  1950’s,  and 
until  August  of  1969,  she  provided  towing  services  for 
that  district;  for  various  commands  of  the  Atlantic 
Fleet;  and  in  support  of  Office  of  Naval  Research  and 
Oceanographic  Office  projects. 

On  12  August  1969,  Samoset  was  ordered  inacti- 
vated. A month  later,  on  12  September,  she  was  decom- 
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missioned  at  Norfolk;  and,  on  3 December  1970,  she 
was  transferred  to  the  custody  of  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration and  berthed  in  the  James  River  as  a unit  of 
the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet,  where  she  remains 
as  of  30  June  1974. 

ATA-190  earned  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Sample 

William  Dodge  Sample  was  born  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  on 
9 March  1898.  Following  graduation  from  the  Naval 
Academy  in  June  1918,  he  reported  for  duty  in  Hen- 
derson. For  meritorious  service  during  a fire  on  board 
that  ship,  he  received  a letter  of  commendation  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Detached  in  August,  he 
served  on  several  destroyers  based  at  Queenstown,  Ire- 
land, during  the  remainder  of  World  War  I.  He  re- 
mained in  the  European  Waters  Detachment  after  the 
end  of  the  war;  and,  in  December  1921,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  gunboat,  Pampanga,  on  the  Asiatic  Sta- 
tion. A year  later,  he  returned  to  the  United  States  for 
flight  training  and  was  designated  a Naval  Aviator  on 
23  June  1923. 

After  duty  in  several  observation  squadrons,  he 
served  on  board  the  carriers  Saratoga  and  Lexington, 
commanding  VF  5 on  the  latter.  During  1938  and  1939, 
he  served  in  Ranger-,  and,  after  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  II,  assisted  in  the  conversion  of  Santee.  Assuming 
command  of  that  escort  carrier  on  its  commissioning, 
he  was  awarded  a letter  of  commendation  for  service 
during  Operation  “Torch,”  the  invasion  of  North  Af- 
rica. On  19  April  1944,  he  assumed  command  of  In- 
trepid. In  May,  he  was  transferred  to  the  command  of 
Hornet;  and,  in  the  ensuing  months,  participated  in 
operations  in  the  Marianas  and  in  strikes  against  the 
Volcano  Islands.  Detached  in  August,  he  was  promoted 
to  Rear  Admiral  and  successively  commanded  Carrier 
Divisions  24,  27,  and  22.  With  the  latter  from  February 
1945,  he  was  listed  as  missing  on  2 October  1945  after 
his  plane  failed  to  return  from  a familiarization  flight 
near  Wakayama,  Japan.  Rear  Admiral  Sample  was 
officially  declared  dead  on  3 October  1946. 

(DE-1048:  dp.  3,400  (f.) ; 1.  414'6";  b.  44';  dr.  24'6"; 

s.  27+  k.;  cpl.  239;  a.  2 5",  ASROC,  8 tt. ; cl. 

Garcia) 

Sample  (DE-1048)  was  laid  down  on  19  July  1963 
by  the  Puget  Sound  Bridge  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Lock- 
heed Aircraft  Corp.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  launched  on  28 
April  1964;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  David  M.  Abshire, 
daughter  of  Rear  Admiral  Sample;  and  commissioned 
on  23  March  1968,  Comdr.  Ronald  T.  Kelly  in  com- 
mand. 

On  completion  of  shakedown,  Sample,  initially  as- 
signed to  Destroyer  Squadron  29  (DesRon  29)  at  Long 
Beach,  was  ordered  to  Pearl  Harbor  and  duty  in 
DesDiv  252,  DesRon  25.  She  arrived  at  her  homeport 
for  the  first  time  on  18  October  1968,  but  was  damaged 
by  O’Bannon  the  following  day.  Repairs  to  her  sonar 
dome  forced  her  return  to  the  Puget  Sound  area;  and, 
on  21  January  1969,  she  departed  Bangor  to  return  to 
Hawaii. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  winter  and  into  the 
spring,  Sample  remained  in  Hawaiian  waters.  In  mid- 
April,  she  sailed  west  on  her  first  deployment  to  the 
western  Pacific  and  duty  with  the  7th  Fleet.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  month,  she  arrived  at  Yokosuka,  thence 
continued  on  to  Okinawa  and  the  Philippines.  In  early 
May,  she  arrived  in  Subic  Bay,  whence  she  proceeded 
to  Tonkin  Gulf  for  patrol  and  escort  duty  with  the 
carriers  supporting  operations  in  South  Vietnam.  In 
June,  she  departed  Subic  for  Taiwan;  and,  during 
July,  she  operated  with  the  Taiwan  Strait  Patrol.  At 
the  end  of  the  month,  she  returned  to  Japan;  but,  in 
early  August,  she  was  back  in  the  South  China  Sea.  At 


mid-month,  she  resumed  Taiwan  Strait  patrol  duties 
and,  on  the  22d,  again  steamed  for  Japan. 

In  mid-September,  Sample  departed  Yokosuka  and 
sailed  south  again;  operated  briefly  on  patrol  off  Tai- 
wan; then  continued  on  to  the  Philippines.  At  the  end 
of  the  month,  she  conducted  special  operations  in  the 
northeastern  South  China  Sea;  and,  after  a call  at 
Hong  Kong,  headed  back  to  Taiwan  and  Japan.  On  18 
October,  she  departed  the  latter  for  Pearl  Harbor  and 
a return  to  duty  with  the  1st  Fleet. 

Sample  remained  in  the  eastern  Pacific  into  the 
summer  of  1970.  On  14  July,  she  departed  Hawaii  for 
her  second  WestPac  deployment.  Eight  days  later,  she 
joined  the  7th  Fleet;  and,  on  the  28th,  she  arrived  in 
Subic  Bay.  On  1 August,  she  got  underway  for  duty  as 
escort  for  Oriskany  (CVA-34)  on  Yankee  Station.  She 
operated  with  TG  77.5  in  Tonkin  Gulf  until  25  August, 
then  steamed  for  Taiwan,  arriving  at  Kaohsiung  on 
the  27th.  By  5 September,  she  was  back  at  Subic;  and 
on  the  15th,  she  resumed  duty  with  TG  77.5.  On  the 
29th,  she  returned  to  Subic;  underwent  boiler  repairs; 
and  sailed  for  Okinawa  on  3 October.  Arriving  on  the 
6th,  she  continued  on  to  Japan;  where,  from  19  to  27 
October,  she  participated  in  joint  United  States-Japan 
exercises  in  the  Sea  of  Japan.  A call  at  Hong  Kong 
followed  her  departure  from  Japan;  and,  on  13  No- 
vember, she  arrived  at  Keelung,  Taiwan.  Two  days 
later,  she  continued  on  to  Sasebo,  whence  she  con- 
ducted exercises  in  the  Sea  of  Japan,  then  steamed  for 
Yokosuka.  On  6 December,  she  departed  the  latter  port 
and  headed  for  home. 

Sample  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  12  December.  A 
post-deployment  period  of  leave  and  liberty  took  her 
into  the  new  year,  1971.  Sample  spent  the  entire  year 
in  Hawaii,  either  in  port  at  Pearl  Harbor  or  cruising 
in  the  local  operating  area.  During  the  latter  part  of 
January,  she  began  a period  of  availability,  including  a 
drydock  period,  which  lasted  until  June.  From  June  to 
December,  she  operated  in  Hawaiian  waters;  first, 
undergoing  trials;  then,  refresher  training;  and,  fi- 
nally, participating  in  ASW  exercises.  The  end  of  1971 
and  the  beginning  of  1972  brought  preparations  for 
overseas  movement.  On  27  January  1972,  Sample  got 
underway  for  an  extended  deployment  to  the  western 
Pacific.  During  the  major  portion  of  1972,  she  alter- 
nated between  SAR,  PIRAZ,  and  naval  gunfire  support 
duties  off  the  coast  of  Vietnam.  She  departed  Vietnam- 
ese waters  on  10  August  and  re-entered  Pearl  Harbor 
on  the  25th. 

She  remained  in  port  for  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
engaged  in  post-deployment  stand  down  and  in  re- 
stricted availability,  the  only  exception  being  her  par- 
ticipation in  COMTUEX  4-72  between  4 and  8 Decem- 
ber. Sample  remained  in  Hawaii  until  14  May  1973, 
when  she  redeployed  to  the  western  Pacific.  After 
another  seven  months  plying  the  waters  of  the  Far 
East,  she  re-entered  Pearl  Harbor  on  8 December.  As 
of  May  1974,  Sample  is  still  in  port  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

Sample  has  received  five  campaign  stars  for  service 
off  Vietnam. 


Sampson 

William  Thomas  Sampson,  born  on  9 February  1840 
in  Palmyra,  N.Y.,  entered  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  on  24  September  1857.  After  graduating  1st 
in  his  class  four  years  later,  he  served  as  an  instructor 
at  the  Academy.  In  1864,  he  became  the  executive 
officer  of  the  monitor  Patapsco  of  the  South  Atlantic 
Blockading  Station  and  engaged  in  sweeping  torpedoes 
off  Charleston.  He  survived  the  loss  of  that  ironclad  on 
15  January  1865,  when  she  struck  a torpedo,  exploded, 
and  sank  with  a loss  of  75  lives.  Following  duty  in  the 
steam  frigate,  Colorado,  on  the  European  Station,  an- 
other tour  as  instructor  at  the  Naval  Academy,  and  in 
the  Bureau  of  Navigation  of  the  Navy  Department,  he 
served  in  the  screw  sloop,  Congress.  He  then  commanded 
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Alert , practice  ship  Mayflower,  and  Swatara  while  on 
duty  at  the  Naval  Academy.  During  the  next  years,  he 
was  Assistant  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Naval 
Observatory,  then  Officer-in-Charge  of  the  Naval  Tor- 
pedo Station,  Newport,  R.I.  On  9 September  1886,  he 
became  Superintendent  of  the  Naval  Academy.  He  was 
promoted  to  Captain  on  9 April  1889,  reported  to  the 
Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  to  fit  out  San  Francisco,  and 
assumed  command  when  that  protected  cruiser  was 
commissioned  on  15  November  1889.  He  was  detached 
in  June  1892  to  serve  as  Inspector  of  Ordnance  in  the 
Washington  Navy  Yard  and  was  appointed  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  on  28  January  1893.  He  as- 
sumed command  of  battleship,  Iowa,  on  15  June  1897. 
On  17  February  1898,  he  was  made  President  of  the 
Board  of  Inquiry  to  investigate  the  destruction  of 
battleship,  Maine.  On  26  March  1898,  he  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  North  Atlantic  Station,  with  the  tempo- 
rary rank  of  Rear  Admiral.  The  United  States  de- 
clared war  against  Spain  on  21  April  1898;  and,  eight 
days  later,  Admiral  Cervera’s  fleet  sailed  from  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands  for  an  uncertain  destination.  Ad- 
miral Sampson,  in  flagship  New  York,  put  to  sea  from 
Key  West  in  search  of  the  Spanish  Fleet  and  estab- 
lished a close  and  efficient  blockade  on  that  fleet  in  the 
harbor  of  Santiago  on  1 June  1898.  On  the  morning  of 
3 July  1898,  Cervera’s  fleet  came  out  of  the  harbor  and 
was  completely  destroyed  in  a running  sea  battle  last- 
ing five  hours.  The  next  day,  Rear  Admiral  Sampson 
sent  his  famous  message:  “The  Fleet  under  my  com- 
mand offers  the  nation  as  a Fourth  of  July  present,  the 
whole  of  Cervera’s  Fleet!”  He  was  appointed  Cuban 
Commissioner  on  20  August  1898  but  resumed  com- 
mand of  the  North  Atlantic  Fleet  in  December.  He 
became  Commandant  of  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  in 
October  1899  and  transferred  to  the  Retired  List  on  9 
February  1902.  Rear  Admiral  Sampson  died  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  on  6 May  1902  and  was  buried  in  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery. 

I 

(DD-63 : dp.  1,225  (f.) ; 1.  315'3";  b.  30'7";  dr.  9'6"; 

s.  29  k.;  cpl.  99;  a.  4 4",  2 1-pdrs.,  2 .30  cal.  mg., 

12  21"  tt. ; cl.  Sampson) 

The  first  Sampson  (DD-63)  was  laid  down  on  21 
April  1915  by  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.  of 
Quincy,  Mass.;  launched  on  4 March  1916;  sponsored 
by  Miss  Marjorie  Sampson  Smith;  and  commissioned 
at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  on  27  June  1916,  Comdr.  B. 
C.  Allen  in  command. 

Torpedo-boat  destroyer  Sampson  was  assigned  to 
Division  9 of  the  Atlantic  Destroyer  Force  and  con- 
ducted shakedown  training  out  of  Narragansett  Bay. 
After  war  games  off  Provincetown,  Mass.,  she  cleared 
Tompkinsville  on  15  May  1917  to  join  the  escort  screen 
of  a convoy  which  touched  at  Halifax  and  reached 
Queenstown,  Ireland,  on  25  May  1917.  She  reported  for 
duty  with  the  United  States  Naval  Forces  operating  in 
European  waters  and  was  assigned  to  convoy  escort 
duty  in  the  approaches  to  the  British  Isles,  basing  her 
operations  from  Queenstown.  Two  British-type  depth 
charge  projectors  were  installed  on  her  stern;  and,  on 
29  May,  she  commenced  escort  duty  and  protected  the 
troop  transports  and  merchant  convoys  from  hostile 
submarines  throughout  the  remainder  of  World  War  I. 

On  18  June  1917,  Sampson  rescued  two  small  boat 
loads  of  survivors  of  the  SS  English  Monarch  and  the 
captain  and  13  sailors  from  the  torpedoed  SS  Elele. 
The  next  morning,  she  picked  up  17  other  survivors  of 
the  SS  Elele\  and,  on  the  20th,  she  landed  all  at 
Queenstown.  Sampson  answered  other  distress  calls 
before  the  end  of  the  war,  and  she  made  several 
attacks  to  drive  off  submarines  reported  or  seen  near 
her  convoys.  She  steamed  from  France  with  the 
Queenstown  division  of  destroyers  on  29  November 
1918  and  stood  out  from  Brest  Harbor  on  12  December 


to  escort  President  Woodrow  Wilson  on  board  George 
Washington  into  the  harbor.  Returning  to  Queenstown 
on  14  December,  she  sailed  for  home  on  the  26th  and 
arrived  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  on  7 January 
1919. 

After  repairs  in  the  New  York  Navy  Yard,  Sampson 
was  assigned  to  the  4th  Division,  2d  Flotilla,  of  the 
Destroyer  Force  and  sailed  on  22  March  1919  to  base 
her  operations  from  the  Naval  Torpedo  Station  at 
Newport,  R.  I.  She  reported  to  the  Inspector  of 
Ordnance  for  experimental  testing  of  torpedoes  and 
mines,  but  interrupted  this  duty  in  May  1919  to  assist 
in  guarding  the  route  of  the  NC-4  during  that  Navy 
seaplane’s  crossing  over  the  Atlantic,  the  world’s  first 
successful  trans-oceanic  flight.  She  entered  the  New 
York  Navy  Yard  on  1 December  1919  for  deactivation 
overhaul  which  was  completed  on  14  February  1921. 
Towed  to  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  Sampson  was 
decommissioned  on  15  June  1921.  She  remained  inac- 
tive during  the  years  that  followed;  and,  on  17  July 

1935,  was  ordered  scrapped  in  accordance  with  the 
London  Treaty  for  the  reduction  of  naval  armaments. 
Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  7 January 

1936,  and  she  was  sold  for  scrap  on  8 September  1936 
to  Boston  Iron  and  Metal  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  fourth  Choctaw  (YT-114)  ( q.v .),  formerly 

called  Sampson,  was  acquired  from  the  USSB  on  22 
June  1926  and  was  placed  in  service  the  following  day. 

II 

(DD-394 : dp.  2,130;  1.  381'0";  b.  36'2";  dr.  10'4";  s. 

32  k.;  cpl.  287;  a.  8 5",  2 .50  cal.  mg.,  8 1.1",  12  21" 

tt. ; cl.  Somers) 

The  second  Sampson  (DD-394)  was  laid  down  on  8 
April  1936  by  the  Bath  Iron  Works  Corp.,  Bath, 
Maine;  launched  on  16  April  1938;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Louisa  Smith  Thayer;  and  commissioned  at  the  Boston 
Navy  Yard  on  19  August  1938,  Comdr.  W.  Granat  in 
command. 

Following  shakedown  in  European  waters  in  October 
and  November,  Sampson  returned  to  Boston  where  she 
was  assigned  to  the  Battle  Force  of  the  United  States 
Fleet. 

Sampson  sailed  from  Boston  on  8 March  1939  to 
take  part  in  combined  fleet  maneuvers  in  waters  off 
Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico.  She  returned  from  this  duty  to 
Yorktown,  Va.,  on  12  April  and  stood  out  from  Hamp- 
ton Roads  on  20  April  and  headed  for  the  United 
States  west  coast.  She  arrived  at  San  Diego  on  12  May 
1939  and  spent  the  next  year  in  fleet  tactics  along  the 
western  seaboard  from  that  base,  taking  part  in  the 
combined  battle  practice  and  maneuvers  of  the  Battle 
Force  off  the  Hawaiian  Islands  from  1 April  to  20 
June  1940.  She  cleared  San  Diego  on  5 July  to  base  her 
operations  from  Norfolk  where  she  arrived  on  the 
20th.  She  then  cruised  through  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
from  14  November  to  15  December,  transporting  a 
government  mission  which  was  compiling  an  economic 
survey  of  the  British  West  Indies. 

Sampson  then  continued  operations  out  of  Norfolk, 
engaged  in  Neutrality  Patrol  along  the  eastern  sea- 
board to  various  ports  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and 
steamed  as  far  north  as  Placentia  Bay,  Newfoundland. 
On  3 September  1941,  she  got  underway  from  Boston 
Harbor  to  escort  convoys  and  to  search  for  enemy 
submarines  in  shipping  lanes  running  from  Newfound- 
land to  Iceland.  She  arrived  at  Hvalfjordur  Fjord, 
Iceland,  on  16  September  and  cleared  that  port  on  23 
October  in  the  escort  screen  of  a merchant  convoy 
which  reached  Boston  on  4 November. 

With  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  and  the 
United  States  declaration  of  war,  Sampson  patrolled, 
with  Warrington  (DD-383),  off  Newport  from  23  De- 
cember 1941  to  12  January  1942  when  the  two  destroy- 
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ers  set  course  for  the  Canal  Zone.  Sampson  arrived  at 
Balboa  on  17  January  to  join  the  Southeast  Pacific 
Forces  based  there.  She  took  part  in  the  search,  from 
25  to  29  January,  to  locate  submarine  S-26  (SS-131) 
which  had  been  sunk  in  290  feet  of  water  the  night  of 
24  January  by  a surface  collision  with  PC-U60,  12 
miles  west  of  San  Jose  Island  in  Panama  Bay. 

On  1 February,  she  sailed  from  Balboa  in  the  escort 
for  twelve  troopships.  On  12  February,  she  broke  off 
from  the  convoy  to  inspect  Marquesa  Island.  She  ar- 
rived at  Bora  Bora,  Society  Islands,  on  18  February 
and  patrolled  a station  off  Teavanui  Harbor  until  9 
March  when  she  set  course,  in  company  with  cruiser 
Trenton,  for  Panama,  and  reached  Balboa  on  23 
March.  Sampson  spent  the  next  year  in  a series  of 
coastal  patrol  sweeps  from  Balboa  to  waters  off  South 
America,  making  calls  at  such  ports  as  Guayaquil, 
Ecuador;  Valparaiso,  Chile;  and  Callao,  Peru.  She 
varied  this  service  with  infrequent  escort  voyages  from 
Balboa  to  the  Society  and  Galapagos  Islands. 

Sampson  returned  from  her  last  cruise  along  the 
South  American  coast  to  Balboa,  on  7 May  1943,  and 
cleared  port  on  23  May  as  one  of  the  escorts  for  a 
troopship  convoy  which  reached  Great  Roads,  Noumea, 
New  Caledonia,  on  13  June.  The  next  day,  she  sailed  for 
Bora  Bora,  Society  Islands,  and  returned  to  Noumea 
with  a convoy  of  troopships  on  8 July.  Two  days  later, 
she  set  course  for  a point  of  rendezvous  off  Pago  Pago, 
American  Samoa;  met  destroyer  Warrington;  thence 
proceeded  to  Pearl  Harbor  where  she  arrived  on  the 
20th. 

On  27  July,  the  two  destroyers  cleared  Pearl  Harbor 
escorting  four  Army  troopships  bound  for  Australia 
and  reached  Sydney  on  8 August.  She  got  underway 
the  next  day  and  arrived  at  Noumea,  New  Caledonia, 
on  12  August  1943.  During  the  following  months, 
Sampson  alternately  based  her  operations  at  Noumea 
and  Espiritu  Santo,  New  Hebrides  Islands,  and  made 
frequent  escort  voyages  to  Guadalcanal,  or  Purvis  Bay, 
Florida,  Solomon  Islands.  On  the  night  of  2 and  3 
October,  while  escorting  a convoy  from  Noumea  to 
Espiritu  Santo,  she  fired  at  an  enemy  submarine  and, 
after  that  vessel  submerged,  dropped  depth  charges 
that  produced  a heavy  oil  slick. 

On  15  March  1944,  Sampson  cleared  Espiritu  Santo 
as  one  of  four  destroyers  screening  the  escort  carriers, 
Natoma  Bay  (CVE-62)  and  Manila  Bay  (CVE-61). 
Later  that  day,  four  battleships  and  more  destroyers 
joined  the  formation.  This  force  struck  Kavieng,  New 
Ireland,  and  nearby  airfields  in  an  air-sea  bombard- 
ment on  20  March  while  the  4th  Marine  Regiment 
made  an  unopposed  landing  to  occupy  Emirau  Island,  a 
base  from  which  the  north  coast  of  New  Ireland  could 
be  kept  under  surveillance.  After  guarding  the  escort 
carriers  while  they  launched  strikes  against  Kavieng 
and  providing  air  cover  for  reinforcement  convoys  to 
Emirau,  Sampson  joined  a convoy  at  Port  Purvis, 
Florida  Island,  and  escorted  it  to  Espiritu  Santo.  On 
11  April,  she  received  the  armed  guard  crew  from  the 
merchant  ship,  Titan,  stranded  on  Cook  Reef  and 
transferred  them  to  Celtic  in  Havannah  Harbor,  Efate, 
New  Hebrides. 

Sampson  cleared  Havannah  Harbor  on  17  April  and, 
after  escorting  Atascosa  to  Kukum  Beach,  arrived  off 
Tenaru  Beach  of  Guadalcanal  on  the  20th,  joining 
troopships  which  reached  Borgen  Bay,  New  Britain 
Island,  on  25  April.  After  guarding  one  more  convoy 
shuttling  troops  between  Guadalcanal  and  Borgen  Bay, 
she  touched  at  Purvis  Bay;  then  steamed  to  Milne  Bay, 
New  Guinea,  where  she  arrived  on  11  May. 

There  she  joined  the  7th  Fleet;  and,  while  at  Cape 
Sudest,  New  Guinea,  on  20  May,  became  the  flagship  of 
Rear  Admiral  W.  M.  Fechteler,  Commander,  Task 
Force  77.  She  shifted  to  Humboldt  Bay,  Hollandia, 
New  Guinea,  on  22  May.  Three  days  later,  Major 
General  Horace  H.  Fuller,  the  commander  of  the  41st 
United  States  Army  Division,  came  on  board  Sampson 


with  his  staff.  Rear  Admiral  Fechteler  commanded  the 
naval  elements  and  the  amphibious  aspects  of  the  land- 
ing to  be  made  at  Bosnik  on  Biak  Island,  Schouten 
Islands,  while  Major  General  Fuller  directed  the 
ground  forces.  The  task  force  sailed  that  evening  and 
Sampson  arrived  off  Bosnik  with  her  attack  force 
before  daybreak  of  27  May. 

Following  naval  bombardment,  the  first  wave  of 
troops  landed.  Three  cruisers  sent  6-inch  shells  onto  an 
enemy  airstrip  to  the  west  of  the  beachhead  while  the 
destroyers  took  on  targets  near  the  landing  area. 

In  the  late  afternoon  of  27  May,  four  twin-engined 
enemy  planes  came  in  and  were  taken  under  fire  by 
antiaircraft  guns,  both  afloat  and  ashore.  Two  burst 
into  flames  and  crashed,  and  one  flew  off  smoking 
badly.  The  pilot  of  a fourth  enemy  plane,  which  also 
trailed  smoke,  was  attempting  to  crash  into  Sampson 
when  antiaircraft  fire  knocked  off  a part  of  its  wing. 
This  raider  passed  over  Sampson’s  bridge  but  hit  the 
water  with  its  wing  tip  and  catapulted  into  SC-699. 
The  submarine  chaser  was  engulfed  in  flames,  but  soon 
had  the  fires  under  control.  At  1707,  Sampson  departed 
Bosnik  with  eight  LST’s  and  several  other  ships  and 
arrived  in  Humboldt  Bay  the  next  day. 

Sampsoyi  got  underway  from  Cape  Sudest  on  5 June, 
and  touched  the  Samoan  and  Society  Islands,  en  route 
to  Cristobal,  Canal  Zone,  where  she  reported  for  duty 
to  the  United  States  Atlantic  Fleet  on  25  June.  Three 
days  later,  she  sailed  as  the  escort  for  troopship,  Gen- 
eral Tasker  H.  Bliss,  and  arrived  at  the  New  York 
Navy  Yard  on  4 July.  She  became  flagship  of  Capt.  H. 
T.  Read,  Commander,  Task  Force  63,  on  19  July,  and 
shifted  to  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  on  21  July  in  prepara- 
tion for  transatlantic,  convoy-escort  duty.  Three  days 
later,  she  sailed  as  flagship  of  the  escort  for  Convoy 
UGS-49  which  reached  Bizerte,  Tunisia,  on  13  August. 
She  returned  to  New  York,  guarding  a westward  con- 
voy, on  8 September  1944,  and  made  four  subsequent 
round  trips  to  the  Mediterranean,  finally  arriving  at 
Boston  on  19  May  1945. 

Sampson  remained  in  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  until  1 
July  when  she  sailed  for  the  Chesapeake.  She  arrived  at 
Annapolis,  Md.,  on  3 July  to  embark  midshipmen  for  a 
training  cruise,  and  put  to  sea  on  the  7th  with  a task 
group  for  battle  practice  off  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Virginia  Capes  until  30  July  when  she  arrived  at 
Hampton  Roads.  She  again  sailed  from  Norfolk  on  19 
August  for  training  operations  out  of  Guantanamo 
Bay  and  returned  from  this  cruise  to  the  Philadelphia 
Naval  Shipyard  on  16  September  for  inactivation  over- 
haul. She  was  decommissioned  on  1 November  1945, 
her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  28  Novem- 
ber, and  she  was  sold  for  scrap  on  29  March  1946. 

Sampson  earned  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Ill 

(DDG-10 : dp.  4,500  (f.)  ; 1.  432';  b.  47';  dri  16';  s. 

30  k.;  cpl.  354;  a.  2 5",  Tart.,  ASROC,  2 21"  tt. ; 

cl.  Charles  F.  Adams) 

The  third  Sampson  (DDG-10)  was  laid  down  on  2 
March  1959  by  the  Bath  Iron  Works  Corp.,  Bath, 
Maine;  launched  on  14  May  1960;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
John  S.  Crenshaw;  and  commissioned  at  the  Boston 
Navy  Yard  on  24  June  1961,  Comdr.  Forrester  W.  Isen 
in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  Guantanamo  Bay  in  Sep- 
tember, Sampson  tested  and  evaluated  the  Tartar  Mis- 
sile System  off  Puerto  Rico.  Homeported  at  Norfolk, 
she  conducted  further  tests  and  trials  in  early  1962 
before  joining  Destroyer  Squadron  (DesRon)  18  and 
Destroyer  Division  (DesDiv)  182  in  July.  Composed 
completely  of  missile  ships,  DesRon  18  was  then  the 
most  modern  squadron  in  the  Navy.  Further  radar  and 
missile  tests  followed  in  1963;  and,  in  July,  Sampson 
operated  in  the  Midshipman  Training  Squadron.  Fi- 
nally, in  January  1964,  Sampson  fired  two  Tartar 
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missiles  under  simulated  combat  conditions.  During 
1964,  she  also  underwent  her  first  regular  overhaul, 
and  received  missile  replenishment  at  sea  from  helicop- 
ters. 

In  January  1965,  Sampson  sailed  for  her  first  Medi- 
terranean deployment,  but  an  electrical  fire  on  the 
night  of  14  January  caused  extensive  damage  to  her 
fire  control  capability  and  forced  her  to  abbreviate  her 
deployment  and  enter  the  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard  for 
repairs  on  15  March. 

The  destroyer  returned  to  fleet  duties  on  24  June. 
While  conducting  gunnery  exercises,  on  17  July,  Samp- 
son spotted  the  50-foot  sailing  sloop,  Cecelia  Anna, 
flying  distress  signals  and  rescued  her  6 crewmen  and 
mascot  puppy  moments  before  the  sloop  sank.  In  1966, 
Sampson  conducted  gunnery  exercises  and  escort  duties 
near  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba;  then,  in  March,  she 
deployed  to  the  Mediterranean  for  extensive  operations 
with  the  6th  Fleet.  She  returned  to  Norfolk  in  August. 
On  28  November,  following  three  weeks  of  exercises  in 
the  Caribbean  and  additional  tests,  Sampson  got  under- 
way to  participate  in  exercise  “Lantflex  66”  in  which 
she  provided  ASW  and  AAW  services  for  the  ASW 
carrier,  Wasp  (CVS-18),  and  conducted  exercises  in  the 
Puerto  Rico  operating  area  before  returning  to  Nor- 
folk in  December. 

Sampson  deployed  to  the  Mediterranean  in  mid-1967. 
While  there,  a Sampson  radarman  rescued  a German 
seaman  from  the  harbor  at  El  Ferrol  de  Caudillo, 
Spain.  Leaving  the  6th  Fleet  at  the  end  of  August 
1967,  Sampson  steamed  back  to  the  United  States,  and 
soon  shifted  to  her  new  home  port  of  Charleston. 

Sampson  operated  out  of  Charleston  in  the  Atlantic 
and  Caribbean  during  1968  until  again  deploying  to  the 
Mediterranean  in  October.  She  returned  to  Charleston 
in  January  1969  and  resumed  operations  in  the  Atlan- 
tic and  the  Caribbean  until  redeploying  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  October  of  that  year.  After  six  months  with 
the  6th  Fleet,  she  returned  to  Charleston  on  28  March 
1970. 

Sampson  operated  out  of  Charleston  in  the  western 
Atlantic  until  23  September,  when,  after  only  two  days 
notice,  she  got  underway  for  special  operations  in  the 
Mediterranean.  She  spent  the  month  of  October  cruis- 
ing first  with  John  F.  Kennedy  (CVA-67),  then  with 
Saratoga  (CV-60),  during  the  latest  Levantine  crisis. 
On  1 November,  she  stood  out  of  Barcelona,  Spain,  to 
return  to  the  United  States.  Sampson  entered  the 
mouth  of  the  Cooper  River  on  the  12th,  moored  at 
Charleston,  and  began  a leave  and  upkeep  period. 

She  ended  1970  and  began  1971  in  Charleston.  Dur- 
ing the  first  three  months  of  the  new  year,  she  oper- 
ated in  the  vicinity  of  the  British  West  Indies;  then 
prepared  for  overseas  movement.  On  9 April,  following 
exercises  and  type  training,  Sampson  steamed  out  of 
Charleston,  passed  Fort  Sumter,  and  headed  for  the 
Mediterranean.  She  cruised  with  the  6th  Fleet  for  six 
months,  participating  in  exercises  with  both  American 
and  NATO  forces.  By  16  October,  the  guided  missile 
destroyer  was  back  in  port  at  Charleston.  She  spent 
the  rest  of  1971  preparing  for  regular  overhaul. 

For  four  months,  from  4 January  until  4 May  1972, 
Sampson  underwent  the  first  Compressed  Regular 
Overhaul  ever  attempted  on  a DDG.  From  mid-May 
until  9 July,  she  was  underway  for  post-overhaul 
trials,  exercises,  and  refresher  training.  She  was  in 
Charleston  during  the  period  9 July  to  18  August,  at 
which  time  Sampson  stood  out  for  her  new  home  port, 
Athens,  Greece.  She  stopped  at  Rota,  Spain,  ten  days 
later  and  entered  Phaleron  Bay  on  3 October.  The 
guided  missile  destroyer  remained  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, based  at  Athens,  throughout  1973  and  into  1974. 
In  April  1974,  she  was  in  port  at  Athens. 

Samson 

The  first  two  Samsons  retained  their  former  names 


during  their  naval  service.  The  third  was  named  for 
the  Israelite  judge  who  was  noted  for  his  great  physi- 
cal strength. 

I 

Steam  tug,  Samson,  sometimes  called  Sampson,  was 
renamed  Pansy  (q.v.)  on  24  October  1862. 

II 

(SwStr. : t.  230) 

Samson,  a wooden  side  wheel  steamer  built  in  1860 
at  California,  Pa.,  was  purchased  by  the  Army  on  14 
July  1862  for  service  in  the  Ellet  ram  fleet.  After  the 
Western  flotilla  was  placed  under  Navy  command  in 
the  early  autumn  of  1862,  Samson  was  transferred  to 
the  Navy  on  27  November  1862.  She  served  the  Missis- 
sippi Squadron  as  a tug  and  a floating  machine  shop 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  Civil  War.  As  such, 
she  was  one  of  the  early  predecessors  of  modern  repair 
ships. 

After  the  end  of  hostilities,  she  was  sold  at  public 
auction  at  Mound  City,  111.,  to  J.  W.  Clark  and  J. 
Nixon,  et.  al.,  on  9 August  1865.  She  was  redocumented 
on  27  December  1865  and  remained  in  merchant  service 
until  1869. 

III 

Monitor,  Chickasaw,  (q.v.)  was  renamed  Samson  on 
15  June  1869  but  resumed  the  name  Chickasaw  on  10 
August  1869. 

Samuel  B.  Roberts 

Samuel  Booker  Roberts,  Jr.,  born  in  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  on  12  May  1921,  enlisted  in  the  United  States 
Naval  Reserve  on  13  April  1939  at  Portland,  Oreg.  He 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  Coxswain  and  served  continu- 
ously until  his  death  on  28  September  1942.  He  was 
posthumously  awarded  the  Navy  Cross  for  extraordi- 
nary heroism  while  serving  on  the  crew  of  a landing 
craft  that,  despite  intense  enemy  fire,  rescued  stranded 
marines  from  Guadalcanal. 

I 

(DE-413:  dp.  1,745  (f.) ; 1.  306'0";  b.  36'7";  dr.  13'4"; 

s.  24  k. ; cpl.  222;  a.  2 5",  4 40mm.,  10  20mm.,  3 21" 

tt.,  2 dct.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.) ; cl.  John  C.  Butler) 

The  first  Samuel  B.  Roberts  (DE-413)  was  laid 
down  on  6 December  1943  by  Brown  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Houston,  Tex.;  launched  on  20  January  1944;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Samuel  B.  Roberts;  and  commissioned 
on  28  April  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  R.  W.  Copeland,  USNR, 
in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  Bermuda  from  21  May  to 
19  June  and  availability  at  Boston  Navy  Yard,  Samuel 
B.  Roberts  departed  from  Norfolk  on  22  July  1944,  and 
transited  the  Panama  Canal  on  27  July  to  join  the 
Pacific  Fleet. 

She  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  10  August,  and 
conducted  training  exercises  until  sailing  on  the  21st 
escorting  a convoy  to  Eniwetok  which  she  reached  on 
30  August.  On  2 September,  she  steamed  back  for 
Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  there  with  a convoy  on  the 
10th.  Following  further  training,  she  got  underway  on 
the  21st  escorting  a convoy  to  Eniwetok  where  she 
arrived  on  30  September. 

Samuel  B.  Roberts  proceeded  to  Manus  Island  where 
she  joined  Task  Unit  77.4.3,  then  steamed  for  the 
Leyte  Gulf  area  and  commenced  operations  with  the 
Northern  Air  Support  Group  off  Samar. 

Shortly  after  dawn  on  25  October  1944,  Samuel  B. 
Roberts  was  protecting  American  escort  carriers  off 
Samar,  when  a Japanese  task  force  suddenly  appeared 
on  the  horizon  and  opened  fire.  After  joining  in  a 
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daring  torpedo  attack  on  the  Japanese  cruisers  and 
scoring  a torpedo  hit  on  one  and  at  least  40  gunfire 
hits  on  a second,  Samuel  B.  Roberts  was  hit  by  a salvo 
of  14-inch  shells  which  tore  a hole  40  feet  long  and  10 
feet  wide  in  the  port  side  of  her  number  2 engine  room. 
The  ship  was  abandoned  and  soon  sank.  The  120  survi- 
vors clung  to  3 life  rafts  for  50  hours  before  being 
rescued. 

Samuel  B.  Roberts  was  included  in  the  Presidential 
Unit  Citation  given  to  TU  77.4.3  “for  extraordinary 
heroism  in  action.”  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list 
on  27  November  1944. 

Samuel  B.  Roberts  earned  one  battle  star  for  World 
War  II  service. 

II 

(DD-823 : dp.  2,425;  1.  390'6";  b.  40'10";  dr.  18'6"; 

s.  35  k.;  cpl.  345;  a.  6 5",  12  40mm.,  10  21"  tt., 

6 dcp.,  2 dct. ; cl.  Gearing) 

The  second  Samuel  B.  Roberts  (DD-823)  was  laid 
down  on  27  June  1945  by  the  Consolidated  Steel  Corp., 
Orange,  Texas;  launched  on  30  November  1945;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Samuel  B.  Roberts;  and  commissioned 
on  22  December  1946,  Comdr.  C.  T.  Doss  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  training  off  Guantanamo  Bay 
in  February  1947,  Samuel  B.  Roberts  joined  the  Atlan- 
tic Fleet.  She  participated  in  Atlantic  Fleet  maneuvers 
before  proceeding  to  the  Mediterranean  in  January 
1948.  Returning  to  the  United  States  in  June,  she 
began  another  year  of  operations  along  the  east  coast 
of  the  United  States.  She  then  conducted  her  second 
tour  of  foreign  duty,  visiting  northern  Europe  from 
May  to  September  1949.  Roberts  next  participated  in 
western  Atlantic  operations  until  March  1950  when  she 
sailed  back  to  the  Mediterranean  to  join  the  6th  Fleet. 
She  returned  to  the  United  States  in  October  1950. 
Following  further  operations  in  the  western  Atlantic 
and  the  Caribbean,  she  got  underway  for  Scotland  on 
10  September  1952  to  join  NATO  forces  in  Operation 
“Mainbrace,”  before  proceeding  to  the  Mediterranean 
to  join  the  6th  Fleet.  Two  months  later,  in  November, 
she  returned  for  further  duty  off  northern  Europe,  and 
finally  sailed  for  the  United  States,  arriving  at  New- 
port on  29  January  1953. 

Samuel  B.  Roberts  operated  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Caribbean  from  early  1953  until  3 August  1954,  when 
she  headed  for  the  western  Pacific,  via  the  Panama 
Canal,  to  begin  an  around-the-world  cruise.  She  spent 
five  months  in  the  waters  around  Japan  and  the  Philip- 
pines, then  sailed  across  the  Indian  Ocean  and  through 
the  Suez  Canal,  arriving  home  on  14  March  1955.  The 
remainder  of  1955  was  spent  in  local  operations  with 
the  exception  of  a hastily  ordered  voyage  in  July  to  a 
lifeguard  station  off  Greenland  during  President  Eisen- 
hower’s flight  to  Geneva. 

Western  Atlantic  operations  in  early  1956  gave  way 
to  foreign  duty  when  Roberts  again  joined  the  6th 
Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  on  27  September.  On  25 
•October,  Roberts  weighed  anchor  for  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  duty  with  the  Middle  East  Force.  She  transited 
the  Suez  Canal  on  the  night  of  27  and  28  October,  the 
last  warship  to  transit  the  canal  southbound  before  it 
was  closed  during  the  invasion  of  Egypt.  The  ship  was 
then  on  duty  with  the  Middle  East  Force  until  sailing 
for  home  by  way  of  Pakistan,  India,  East  Africa,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Brazil.  Roberts  arrived  in 
Newport  on  14  March  1957. 

With  the  exception  of  a midshipmen’s  cruise  to  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Samuel  B.  Roberts  remained  near  Newport 
until  mid-September.  She  then  participated  in  NATO 
exercises  off  northern  Europe  and  returned  to  the 
United  States  on  22  October  1957. 

In  March  1958,  after  a three-month  overhaul,  the 
destroyer  moved  into  the  Caribbean  for  refresher 
training.  In  May,  the  exercises  were  interrupted.  Rob- 
erts deployed  hastily  to  Venezuela  and  prepared  to 


evacuate  United  States  nationals  following  the  violence 
during  Vice  President  Nixon’s  visit  to  South  America. 
By  the  15th,  however,  the  situation  was  under  control. 
Roberts  was  relieved  and  returned  to  Newport.  Two 
months  later,  she  was  ordered  to  Morehead  City,  N.C., 
to  rendezvous  with  amphibious  units  carrying  Marine 
reinforcements  to  the  Mediterranean  during  the  Leba- 
non crisis.  By  25  July,  the  reinforcements  were  no 
longer  needed.  Roberts,  with  her  squadron,  Destroyer 
Squadron  10,  escorted  the  amphibious  units  to  Puerto 
Rico,  whence  the  destroyers  continued  on  to  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

Arriving  on  10  August,  Roberts  cruised  off  the  coast 
of  Lebanon  from  17  to  25  August  and  again  from  2 to 
20  September  to  furnish  gunfire  support  to  the  troops 
on  the  beach  if  it  proved  necessary.  On  17  September, 
she  transited  the  Suez  Canal,  thence  proceeded  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  where  she  remained  into  October.  On  19 
October,  she  retransited  the  canal.  On  4 November,  she 
left  Gibraltar  behind;  and,  on  13  November,  she  re- 
turned to  the  United  States. 

Roberts  operated  continuously  in  the  western  Atlan- 
tic until  15  June  1959  when  she  sailed  from  Newport 
for  the  St.  Lawrence  River  to  participate  in  operation 
“Inland  Seas,”  the  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way. After  official  ceremonies  attended  by  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth and  President  Eisenhower,  Roberts  transited  the 
seaway  and  crossed  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie  to  arrive 
at  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  3 July.  On  20  July,  Roberts  moved 
into  Lake  Michigan  with  the  first  destroyer  division  to 
traverse  all  five  Great  Lakes.  On  27  July,  Roberts 
headed  for  the  Atlantic  again  and  arrived  at  Newport 
on  12  September. 

After  further  United  States  east  coast  activities, 
Roberts  joined  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  on 
31  March  1960,  remaining  until  29  May.  She  then 
passed  through  the  Suez  Canal  to  join  the  Middle  East 
Force.  She  was  relieved  of  Middle  East  duties  on  30 
June  and  rejoined  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean. 
On  15  October,  Roberts  returned  to  Newport. 

Spending  most  of  1961  undergoing  a FRAM  (fleet 
rehabilitation  and  modernization)  overhaul  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia Naval  Shipyard,  Roberts  returned  to  Newport 
on  26  February  1962  and  remained  in  the  western 
Atlantic  for  the  rest  of  1962  and  most  of  1963.  During 
April  and  June  of  the  latter  year,  she  operated  off  the 
northern  New  England  coast  in  search  of  the  missing 
submarine,  Thresher  (SSN-593). 

In  October  1963,  Roberts  resumed  overseas  opera- 
tions; and,  for  the  next  two  years,  rotated  between 
duty  in  the  western  Atlantic  and  tours  with  the  6th 
Fleet.  In  the  fall  of  1965,  however,  she  headed  south; 
transited  the  Panama  Canal ; and  moved  into  the  wes- 
tern Pacific  to  join  the  7th  Fleet.  She  operated  primar- 
ily in  Vietnamese  and  Philippine  waters  until  19  Feb- 
ruary 1966,  then  steamed  for  home  via  the  Suez  Canal 
and  the  Mediterranean.  Returning  to  Newport,  R.I.,  on 
8 April,  she  cruised  in  the  Atlantic  and  Caribbean  until 
deploying  to  the  Mediterranean  again  on  8 December. 

Samuel  B.  Roberts  returned  to  Newport  on  20 
March.  She  remained  in  Atlantic  and  Caribbean  waters 
from  that  time  to  10  January  1968  when  she  sailed  on 
another  tour  of  Mediterranean  duty,  returning  to  New- 
port on  17  May.  The  remainder  of  the  year  was  spent 
in  Atlantic  operations.  She  continued  to  operate  in  the 
Atlantic  and  Caribbean  during  1969  until  deploying  to 
the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  on  22  November. 
She  steamed  in  the  Black  Sea  from  9 to  12  December 
and  returned  to  Newport  on  22  May  1970. 

In  August  1970,  Samuel  B.  Roberts  underwent  In- 
spection and  Survey;  the  inspection  team  determined 
that  she  was  unfit  for  further  Naval  service.  Accord- 
ingly, on  2 November,  she  was  decommissioned,  and 
her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list.  She  then 
joined  the  Inactive  Fleet  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  where 
she  remained  until  sunk  as  a target  on  14  November 
1971. 
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Samuel  Chase  (APA-26)  recovering  troops  and  vehicles  after  a landing  exercise,  late  in  1943.  A forward  boom 
is  lifting  a 2 14 -ton  truck  from  an  LCM,  while  troops  climb  a cargo  net  from  another  LCM  abaft  the  superstruc- 
ture. Other  troops  have  an  easier  ascent  from  an  LCVP  near  the  stern,  boarding  by  an  accommodation  ladder. 
The  LCVP  is  marked  as  one  of  Samuel  Chase’s  boat  complement,  the  PA26-24  on  her  bow  identifying  her  as 
Boat  24  from  APA-26.  Samuel  Chase  is  painted  in  what  was  called  a graded  pattern,  dark  blue  below  a hypo- 
thetical horizon  line  and  haze  gray  above.  One  or  more  radar  antennas  have  been  carefully  airbrushed  out  by 
a censor. 


Samuel  Chase 

Samuel  Chase,  a signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, was  born  on  17  April  1741  in  Princess  Anne, 
Somerset  County,  Md.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1761  and  was  a member  of  the  Maryland  Assembly 
from  1764  to  1784.  In  1774,  he  became  a member  of  the 
Maryland  Committee  of  Correspondence  and  a delegate 
to  the  first  Continental  Congress,  and  served  Congress 
intermittently  until  1788  during  which  time  he  was  a 
member  of  many  important  committees.  After  several 
years  in  private  business,  he  became  a judge  in  Mary- 
land in  1788  and  was  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court 
in  1796.  Justice  Chase  died  on  19  June  1811. 

(A P-56 : dp.  11,760;  1.  489';  b.  69'6";  dr.  27'4";  s. 

18.4  k.;  cpl.  578;  a.  1 5",  4 3",  8 .50  cal.  AA.;  cl. 

Arthur  Middleton;  T.  C3-P  P&C) 

Samuel  Chase  (AP-56)  was  laid  down  under  Mari- 
time Commission  contract  (MC  hull  107)  on  31  August 
1940  as  SS  African  Meteor  by  the  Ingalls  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  Pascagoula,  Miss.;  launched  on  23  August  1941; 


sponsored  by  Mrs.  Theresa  Murray;  acquired  by  the 
Navy  on  5 February  1942;  and  commissioned  on  13 
June  1942,  Comdr.  Roger  C.  Heimer,  USCG,  in  com- 
mand. 

After  shakedown  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  Samuel 
Chase  sailed  from  Hampton  Roads  on  18  September 
1942,  arriving  at  Belfast,  N.I.,  with  a troop  convoy  on 
6 October.  On  26  October,  she  sailed  from  Greenock, 
Scotland,  as  flagship  for  the  landings  at  Algiers,  part 
of  the  Allied  invasion  of  North  Africa.  En  route,  she 
was  narrowly  missed  by  a torpedo  in  the  same  attack 
that  disabled  the  transport,  Thomas  Stone.  This  was 
her  first  of  several  close  brushes  with  disaster  under 
persistent  enemy  air  and  submarine  attack  in  the  Med- 
iterranean. 

The  first  troops  from  Samuel  Chase  landed  just  east 
of  Algiers  shortly  after  midnight  on  8 November,  and 
she  remained  off  the  beach  for  three  days  before  enter- 
ing the  harbor  of  Algiers.  The  transport  sailed  on  12 
November  with  a convoy  to  the  United  Kingdom  to 
pick  up  reinforcements,  which  were  disembarked  at 
Algiers  on  6 December.  She  then  sailed  on  31  Decem- 
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ber  for  overhaul  in  the  United  States,  arriving  at 
Norfolk  on  12  January  1943.  She  was  reclassified 
APA-56  effective  1 February  1943. 

Samuel  Chase  sailed  from  the  United  States  on  5 
March  and  disembarked  troops  at  Oran  on  the  19th. 
During  April,  her  boat  crews  underwent  training  on 
Algerian  beaches  and  were  joined  by  their  ship  on  24 
May  for  additional  training  with  the  ship’s  full  contin- 
gent of  troops.  On  9 July,  Samuel  Chase  arrived  off 
Gela,  Sicily,  for  the  Allied  invasion  of  that  island;  and 
her  troops  landed  in  the  initial  assault  early  on  the 
10th.  The  transport  retired  from  the  beachhead  for 
Algiers  with  wounded  personnel  on  12  July.  On  9 
August,  she  embarked  new  troops  for  amphibious 
training;  and,  on  9 September,  arrived  off  Frume  Sele, 
Salerno  Gulf,  where  she  landed  her  soldiers  for  the 
invasion  of  Italy.  She  departed  Salerno  a day  later; 
and,  after  training  French  troops  in  landing  techniques 
near  Algiers  between  22  October  and  2 November, 
returned  to  the  United  States  on  25  November  for 
repairs. 

After  completion  of  repairs  on  26  December,  Samuel 
Chase  conducted  amphibious  training  on  the  east  coast 
until  departing  Norfolk  on  12  February  1944  for  Glas- 
gow, Scotland,  where  she  arrived  on  22  February  to 
prepare  for  the  invasion  of  Hitler’s  “Fortress  Europe.” 
Samuel  Chase  stood  in  towards  the  beaches  of  Nor- 
mandy and  landed  her  assault  troops  on  Omaha  Beach 
on  6 June.  After  picking  up  wounded  soldiers,  she 
returned  to  Weymouth,  England,  on  7 June.  The  ship 
sailed  on  4 July  for  the  Mediterranean;  and,  after 
embarking  troops  at  Naples  on  16  July,  landed  them  in 
the  assault  on  Southern  France  in  the  Bay  of  Pampe- 
lonne  on  15  August.  She  then  made  several  voyages  in 
the  Mediterranean  transporting  French  personnel  from 
Italy  and  Algeria  to  ports  in  Southern  France  before 
sailing  from  Oran  on  25  October  for  overhaul  at  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  where  she  arrived  on  8 November. 

Ordered  to  the  Pacific  Fleet,  Samuel  Chase  departed 
Boston  on  15  January  1945  and  reached  Pearl  Harbor 
on  6 February  and  arrived  at  Leyte,  P.I.,  on  4 March. 
She  began  amphibious  training  on  14  March,  but 
struck  a shoal  during  training  two  days  later.  She  then 
transferred  her  troops  to  Pitt  (APA-223) ; sailed  east; 
and  arrived  at  San  Francisco  on  24  April  for  repairs. 
The  transport  sailed  again  on  19  June  for  the  western 
Pacific;  and,  after  brief  stops  en  route,  arrived  off 
Okinawa  on  24  July.  She  remained  off  the  beach  there 
under  frequent  enemy  air  attacks  until  sailing  for 
Ulithi  on  10  August. 

After  the  Japanese  surrender,  Samuel  Chase  sailed 
to  San  Pedro  Bay  in  the  Philippines,  embarked  occupa- 
tion troops  there  between  26  August  and  2 September, 
and  delivered  them  to  Yokohama,  Japan,  on  8 Septem- 
ber. She  then  returned  to  the  Philippines  for  more 
troops,  whom  she  disembarked  on  Hokkaido  on  5 
October.  Returning  to  the  Philippines,  she  embarked 
personnel  of  a Seabee  battalion,  which  she  landed  at 
Tsingtao,  China,  on  1 November.  Reporting  for  “Magic 
Carpet”  duty  on  15  November,  the  transport  sailed 
from  Tsingtao  on  19  November  and  delivered  a full 
load  of  homeward-bound  troops  at  San  Diego  on  11 
December.  Coming  under  the  control  of  the  Naval 
Transportation  Service,  she  made  three  more  voyages 
to  the  western  Pacific  in  the  next  six  months,  touching 
at  Okinawa,  Hong  Kong,  Yokosuka,  Guam,  Peleliu, 
and  Majuro.  The  ship  arrived  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  21 
July  1946  for  inactivation,  was  decommissioned  there 
on  26  February  1947,  and  was  laid  up  in  the  James 
River.  The  transport  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on 
1 October  1958  and  transferred  to  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration custody  on  11  February  1959.  She  remained  in 
reserve  in  the  James  River  until  sold,  on  9 May  1973, 
to  the  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.  of  Brownsville,  Tex. 

Samuel  Chase  received  5 battle  stars  for  her  World 
War  II  service. 


Samuel  Gontpers 

Samuel  Gompers,  born  in  London  on  27  January 
1850,  was  apprenticed  to  a cigar  maker  at  an  early 
age.  He  emigrated  to  New  York  in  1863  and,  the 
following  year,  became  interested  in  the  labor  move- 
ment. He  helped  to  organize  Cigarmaker’s  Interna- 
tional Union.  As  president,  he  made  it  into  a model  for 
other  unions.  In  1881,  he  helped  establish  the  Federa- 
tion of  Organized  Trades  and  Labor  Unions  which,  five 
years  later,  was  reorganized  as  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor.  Gompers  was  selected  as  the  organiza- 
tion’s first  president  and  held  the  post  for  more  than 
forty  years.  He  was  a fearless  fighter  for  humanitar- 
ian rights.  He,  more  than  any  other  single  person, 
deserves  credit  for  winning  labor  a place  of  respect 
and  power  in  the  nation’s  economic  and  social  life. 

Gompers  became  ill  in  Mexico  City  while  attending 
the  convention  of  the  Pan-American  Federation  of 
Labor  in  Mexico  City.  He  was  rushed  to  the  United 
States  by  special  train,  but  died  some  11  hours  after 
reaching  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  on  13  December  1924. 

(AD-37:  dp.  20,260;  1.  643';  b.  85';  dr.  22'6";  s.  20  + 
k. ; cpl.  1,056;  a.  1 5";  cl.  Samuel  Gompers) 

Samuel  Gompers  (AD-37)  was  laid  down  on  9 July 
1964  by  the  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard,  Bremerton, 
Wash.;  launched  on  14  May  1966;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Joseph  Holmes;  and  commissioned  on  1 July  1967, 
Capt.  Harry  Risch,  Jr.,  in  command. 

After  her  commissioning,  Samuel  Gompers  spent  the 
next  several  months  in  initial  outfitting,  with  accept- 
ance trials  taking  place  from  28  August  to  1 Septem- 
ber. On  3 October,  she  got  underway  for  her  desig- 
nated home  port,  San  Diego. 

The  next  month,  the  destroyer  tender  underwent 
various  inspections  as  she  was  to  be  deployed  to  the 
western  Pacific  without  the  benefit  of  a prior  shake- 
down  cruise.  This  necessitated  that  a high  degree  of 
readiness  be  attained  in  a short  period  of  time.  All 
inspections  showed  that  the  ship  was  ready  for  sea, 
and  she  departed  San  Diego  on  10  November  for  Pearl 
Harbor. 

Following  a weapons  transfer  there,  from  Prairie 
(AD-15),  Samuel  Gompers  stood  out  of  Pearl  Harbor 
on  20  November  bound  for  Yokosuka.  Upon  arriving 
there  on  30  November  1967,  she  began  providing  fleet 
repair  support  to  the  operating  forces  of  the  Pacific 
Fleet.  In  the  first  month  of  availability,  her  repair 
department  accomplished  job  orders  for  54  different 
ships  and  other  activities. 

Samuel  Gompers  departed  Yokosuka  for  Sasebo  on 
13  January  1968.  Her  “in  port”  period  there  was 
originally  scheduled  on  the  25th.  However,  the  capture 
of  Pueblo  (AGER-2)  by  North  Korea  brought  in- 
creased activity  by  the  Pacific  Fleet  in  the  Sea  of 
Japan.  The  destroyer  tender’s  services  were  required  to 
maintain  the  destroyer  screen  for  the  five  aircraft 
carriers  then  alternating  port  visits  to  Sasebo.  Sev- 
enty-one ships  were  serviced  there  before  the  AD  de- 
parted. 

On  18  March,  Samuel  Gompers  sailed  to  Kaohsiung, 
Taiwan,  for  three  weeks.  She  anchored  in  mid-stream 
and  serviced  17  ships  before  departing  for  Hong  Kong, 
B.C.C.;  Subic  Bay,  Republic  of  the  Philippines;  and 
San  Diego.  Her  first  deployment  ended  on  8 May  when 
she  arrived  at  her  home  port.  One  month  later,  she 
moved  to  Bremerton  for  a period  of  yard  availability. 
She  embarked  over  200  dependents  to  make  the  voyage 
up  the  west  coast. 

On  27  July,  Samuel  Gompers  stood  out  of  Bremer- 
ton, with  the  dependents  aboard,  and  returned  to  San 
Diego.  From  30  July  to  15  November,  she  serviced 
ships  there.  On  the  15th,  the  tender  departed  San 
Diego,  with  Task  Unit  (TU)  15.8.2,  bound  for  Subic 
Bay,  via  Pearl  Harbor,  and  her  second  WestPac  de- 
ployment. From  8 December  1968  to  13  May  1969,  she 
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performed  fleet  repair  services  in  Subic  Bay.  The  pe- 
riod was  broken  by  one  five-day  visit  to  Hong  Kong. 
On  13  May,  the  AD  sailed  to  Yokosuka  for  a short 
period  of  rest  and  recreation,  from  whence  she  sailed 
to  the  west  coast,  arriving  on  4 June. 

Samuel  Gompers  operated  in  the  San  Diego  area 
until  13  March  1970  when  she  again  deployed  to  the 
western  Pacific.  Subic  Bay  was  her  base  of  operations 
for  servicing  fleet  units  until  returning  to  San  Diego 
on  13  September  1970.  She  remained  there  until  2 
November  1971  when  she  steamed  west  on  another 
deployment.  After  making  port  calls  at  Pearl  Harbor 
and  Yokosuka,  she  moored  at  Subic  Bay  on  24  Novem- 
ber. The  tender  operated  out  of  that  port  until  12  July 
1972  when  she  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor  and  San  Diego. 
During  the  seven-month  deployment  period,  Samuel 
Gompers  made  two  trips  to  Danang,  South  Vietnam, 
from  9 to  16  April;  and  from  22  to  30  April.  When  she 
reached  her  home  port  on  31  July,  she  remained  there 
to  provide  repair  services  to  fleet  units  until  mid-July 
1973.  At  this  time,  she  moved  up  the  coast  to  Portland, 
Oreg.,  and  operated  there  until  returning  to  San  Diego 
in  early  December. 

In  January  1974,  Samuel  Gompers  departed  her 
home  port  for  another  tour  in  the  western  Pacific  and, 
into  June  1974,  still  serves  with  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

Samuel  IS.  Moore 

Samuel  Nobre  Moore  was  born  on  7 September  1891 
in  Washington,  D.C.  Entering  the  Naval  Academy  in 
1909,  he  was  commissioned  Ensign  in  1913. 

From  April  1914  to  February  1915,  he  served  on 
board  Hopkins  and  participated  in  the  occupation  of 
Veracruz.  He  served  in  Nicholson  (DD-52)  from  May 
1915  to  January  1917,  and  in  Michigan  (BB-27)  while 
the  United  States  participated  in  World  War  I. 

During  the  interwar  period,  he  held  numerous  naval 
posts  ashore  and  at  sea  with  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and 
Asiatic  Fleets.  In  command  of  Destroyer  Division  21 
from  September  1937  into  1939,  Moore  organized  the 
New  England  section  of  the  Neutrality  Patrol  in  late 
1939.  He  took  command  of  Quincy  (CA-39)  on  20  May 
1942  and  died  on  the  night  of  8-9  August  1942  when 
that  cruiser  was  sunk  while  fighting  in  the  Battle  of 
Savo  Island. 

(DD-747 : dp.  2,200;  1.  376'6";  b.  40'10";  dr.  15'8"; 

s.  34.2  k.;  cpl.  345;  a.  6 5",  12  40mm.,  10  21"  tt.; 

cl.  Allen  M.  Sumner) 

Samuel  N.  Moore  (DD-747)  was  laid  down  on  30 
September  1943  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  Ship- 
building Yard,  Staten  Island,  N.Y.;  launched  on  23 
February  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Samuel  N.  Moore; 
and  commissioned  on  24  June  1944,  Comdr.  Horatio  A. 
Lincoln  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  Bermuda,  the  new  de- 
stroyer steamed,  via  the  Panama  Canal  and  Pearl 
Harbor,  to  the  Pacific  war  zone,  arriving  at  Ulithi  on  3 
November  1944.  There  she  joined  the  Fast  Carrier 
Task  Force  and  defended  Vice  Admiral  Mitscher’s  flat- 
tops  from  enemy  aircraft  and  submarines.  The  carriers 
that  she  guarded  launched  numerous  air  strikes 
against  Japanese  positions  in  the  Philippines,  the  Ryu- 
kyus,  Formosa,  the  Pescadores,  Indochina,  China,  and 
the  Japanese  home  islands.  She  was  damaged  by  a 
typhoon  on  5 June  1945.  In  an  attack  on  the  night  of 
22  and  23  July,  she  launched  torpedoes  at  enemy  ship- 
ping off  the  east  entrance  to  Sagami  Wan,  Japan.  She 
rescued  one  aviator  on  10  June  and  two  more  on  18 
July. 

After  Japan  capitulated,  Samuel  N.  Moore  aided 
occupation  forces,  visiting  Shanghai  and  Tsingtao, 
China,  and  Pusan,  Korea.  From  1947  into  1950,  she 
operated  off  the  west  coast.  Departing  San  Diego  on  1 
May  1950,  she  steamed  to  the  western  Pacific. 


In  response  to  Communist  aggression  in  Korea,  she 
headed  north  from  Hong  Kong  on  27  June.  During  the 
summer  and  fall,  she  served  off  Korea,  before  return- 
ing to  San  Diego  on  11  February  1951.  Sailing  again 
for  the  Far  East  on  1 December,  she  guarded  carriers 
and  bombarded  enemy  shore  installations  in  Korea 
from  February  to  May  1952  before  returning  to  San 
Diego  on  26  June.  Steaming  from  Long  Beach  on  2 
February  1953,  she  returned  to  Korea.  Defending  the 
fast  carriers  again,  she  visited  Koje  Island  in  March. 
In  April,  she  aided  the  defense  of  Yang-do  Island  and 
patrolled  near  Chongjin;  in  May,  she  fought  enemy 
shore  batteries  at  Wonsan  Harbor.  In  June,  she  pa- 
trolled the  Taiwan  Strait;  and,  in  July,  she  provided 
shore  bombardment  off  Korea.  After  the  end  of  fight- 
ing in  Korea,  she  returned  to  Long  Beach  on  30  Au- 
gust. 

Departing  Long  Beach  on  4 May  1954,  she  cruised 
with  antisubmarine  forces  in  the  western  Pacific;  pa- 
trolled Taiwan  Strait,  and  visited  the  Tachen  Islands 
on  19  August,  before  returning  to  Long  Beach  on  5 
December. 

From  1955  through  1959,  she  made  annual  deploy- 
ments to  the  western  Pacific,  visiting  the  Philippines, 
Taiwan,  and  Japan.  In  1960  and  1961,  she  served  with 
a specialized  antisubmarine  task  force  in  the  western 
Pacific,  before  conducting  operations  off  the  west  coast 
in  1962  and  1963. 

From  13  March  to  2 October  1964,  Samuel  N.  Moore 
was  away  from  Long  Beach  on  another  deployment  to 
the  western  Pacific.  In  August,  during  the  crisis  fol- 
lowing the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  incident,  Samuel  N.  Moore 
supplied  ammunition  to  Maddox  (DD-731),  and  trans- 
ferred documents  from  Maddox  and  Turner  Joy  (DD- 
951)  to  Ticonderoga  (CVA-14). 

Sailing  from  the  west  coast  for  the  western  Pacific 
on  28  September  1965,  she  provided  gunfire  support  off 
Vietnam,  operated  as  a plane  guard  in  the  South  China 
Sea,  and  fired  on  targets  in  the  Mekong  Delta,  before 
returning  to  Long  Beach  on  8 April.  Getting  underway 
again  for  the  western  Pacific  on  28  March  1967,  she 
patrolled  off  North  Vietnam,  as  part  of  Operation  “Sea 
Dragon,”  and  protected  aircraft  carriers  in  Tonkin 
Gulf,  before  arriving  at  Long  Beach  on  20  September. 
Underway  from  Long  Beach  to  the  western  Pacific  on 
18  July  1968,  she  again  guarded  carriers  in  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  before  returning  to  Long  Beach  on  26  February 
1969. 

In  April,  she  became  a Naval  Reserve  training  ship 
at  Tacoma,  Wash.  Decommissioned  on  24  October,  she 
was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  that  day.  She  was  sold 
on  10  December  1969  to  the  Republic  of  China,  in 
whose  navy  she  serves  as  Heng  Yang  (DD-2)  through 
1974. 

Samuel  N.  Moore  received  five  battle  stars  for  World 
War  II,  three  battle  stars  for  Korea,  and  seven  battle 
stars  for  Vietnam. 


Samuel  Rotan 

(Sch.:  t.  212;  1.  110';  b.  28'6";  dph.  7'6";  dr.  9';  cpl. 

29;  a.  2 32-pdrs.) 

Samuel  Rotan,  a wooden,  center-board  schooner  pur- 
chased by  the  Navy  at  Philadelphia  on  21  September 
1861,  was  fitted  out  as  a gunboat  at  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard;  and  commissioned  there  on  12  November 
1861,  Acting  Master  John  A.  Rogers  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron,  the 
schooner  arrived  off  Fort  Pickens,  Fla.,  on  16  Decem- 
ber 1861.  After  a reconnaissance  voyage  to  the  Texas 
coast,  she  performed  blockade  duty  off  the  Mississippi 
passes;  and,  on  23  January  1862,  captured  Confederate 
privateer,  Calhoun,  in  East  Bay,  formed  by  the  South- 
west-Pass and  Grand-Pass  fingers  of  the  Mississippi 
delta.  The  prize  had  been  attempting  to  slip  into  the 
Southwest  Pass  laden  with  over  25  tons  of  gunpowder, 
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rifles,  chemicals,  coffee,  and  other  assorted  cargo 
needed  by  the  Confederacy. 

Since  Calhoun  was  not  deemed  able  to  make  the 
voyage  north  during  the  stormy  winter  months,  her 
papers  and  cargo  were  transferred  to  Samuel  Rotan 
which  sailed  from  Ship  Island,  Miss.,  in  mid-February 
and  carried  them  north  for  adjudication  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Prize  Court. 

Meanwhile,  on  20  January  1862,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Welles,  on  splitting  naval  jurisdiction  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  between  Flag  Officers  McKean  and 
Farragut,  had  given  Samuel  Rotan  to  the  former  for 
service  in  the  East  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron.  The 
schooner  joined  her  squadron  at  Key  West  in  April 
and,  into  the  autumn,  blockaded  the  Florida  coast, 
primarily  off  St.  Andrew’s  Bay.  Badly  in  need  of 
repairs,  she  sailed  north  in  November  for  work  in  the 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard. 

In  January  1863,  Samuel  Rotan  joined  the  North 
Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  and  was  ordered  to  the 
York  River  for  blockade  duty.  On  the  morning  of  24 
April,  she  and  Western  World  captured  schooners, 
Martha  Ann  and  A.  Carson,  off  Horn  Harbor.  On  2 
July,  she  took  35-ton  schooner,  Champion,  off  the  mouth 
of  the  Piankatank  River.  On  the  27th,  her  picket  boat 
seized  a canoe  which  had  run  the  blockade  from  the 
Severn  River,  Va.,  laden  with  corn,  chickens,  and  eggs. 
On  10  October,  her  picket  boat  chased  a yawl  standing 
up  the  beach  of  Horn  Harbor,  Va.  Its  occupants 
jumped  overboard  and  fled  to  the  beach.  Then  the 
Southerners  fired  upon  the  Union  sailors  who  came  up 
and  took  possession  of  the  little  prize  and  its  cargo  of 
salt. 

Soon  thereafter,  the  schooner’s  need  for  repairs  be- 
came serious,  and  she  proceeded  to  the  Norfolk  Navy 
Yard  for  the  work.  Late  in  January  1864,  she  was  back 
on  blockade  duty  off  the  west  coast  of  Chesapeake  Bay, 
and  she  continued  this  duty  into  the  autumn.  Then  she 
was  transferred  to  the  James  River  to  help  support 
General  Grant’s  operations  against  Richmond.  Early  in 
December  1864,  she  was  back  off  the  York  River  and 
served  in  that  area  into  the  spring  of  1865.  In  April, 
she  sailed  north  for  inactivation;  and  she  was  decom- 
missioned at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  on  10  June 
1865.  The  schooner  was  sold  there  on  15  August  1865 
to  a Mr.  Stannard. 


Samuel  S.  Miles 

Samuel  Stockton  Miles  was  born  on  12  November 
1913  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  He  received  a B.A.  degree 
from  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1936, 
and  an  M.D.  degree  from  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1940. 

Samuel  S.  Miles  was  appointed  Lieutenant  ( jg. ) , 
Medical  Corps,  USNR,  on  16  May  1942.  During  the 
American  attack  upon  Tulagi,  Solomon  Islands,  7 Au- 
gust 1942,  Samuel  S.  Miles  bravely  sought  to  adminis- 
ter medical  treatment  in  the  forward  area.  While  at- 
tempting to  reach  casualties  despite  hostile  fire,  he  was 
killed  by  the  enemy.  For  his  bravery  and  dedication,  he 
was  awarded  the  Silver  Star. 

(DE-183:  dp.  1,240;  1.  306';  b.  36'7";  dr.  11'8";  s. 

20.9  k. ; cpl.  216;  a.  3 3",  6 40mm.,  14  20mm.,  2 dct., 

9 dcp. ; cl.  Cannon) 

Samuel  S.  Miles  (DE-183)  was  laid  down  on  5 July 
1943  by  the  Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co., 
Newark,  N.  J.;  launched  on  3 October  1943;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Samuel  S.  Miles;  and  commissioned  on  4 
November  1943,  Lt.  Comdr.  George  B.  Coale  in  com- 
mand. 

Following  shakedown  off  Bermuda,  Samuel  S.  Miles 
departed  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  30  December  1943,  and 
steamed  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  Marshall  Islands, 
arriving  on  19  February  1944.  Serving  as  an  escort 


ship  in  the  Marshall  Islands  area,  she  protected  fleet 
oilers  during  fast  carrier  air  strikes  against  the  Caro- 
line Islands  and  the  Hollandia,  New  Guinea,  area  in 
April.  Next  she  guarded  oilers  during  the  capture  of 
Saipan  and  Tinian,  and  splashed  two  enemy  planes  on 
18  June.  She  supported  the  Leyte  and  Luzon,  P.I., 
campaigns  in  late  1944  and  early  1945.  Samuel  S. 
Miles  sank  1-177  near  the  Palau  Islands  on  3 October. 
After  guarding  the  invasion  force  at  Iwo  Jima  in 
February,  she  screened  the  bombardment  group  that 
pounded  Okinawa,  where  she  splashed  one  enemy  plane 
on  27  March.  A kamikaze  near-miss  killed  one  of  her 
crew  members  on  11  April,  and  damaged  some  of  her 
equipment.  After  screening  escort  carriers  operating 
north  of  Okinawa,  she  sailed  to  the  west  coast  in  July. 

After  overhaul,  she  voyaged  via  the  Panama  Canal 
to  Norfolk,  Va.,  arriving  on  21  October.  Reaching  St. 
John’s  River,  Florida,  on  8 November  1945,  she  decom- 
missioned and  entered  the  Reserve  Fleet  on  28  March 
1946.  Struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  26  September  1950, 
she  was  transferred  to  France. 

Samuel  S.  Miles  received  eight  battle  stars  for 
World  War  II  service. 

San  Alberto  Bay 

A bay  in  Alaska. 


San  Alberto  Bay  (CVE-116)  was  renamed  Badoeng 
Strait  ( q.v .)  on  6 November  1943. 

San  Bernardino 

A city  in  California. 

I 

(PG-59 : dp.  1,768  (f.) ; 1.  240'2";  b.  36'4";  dr.  15'11"; 
s.  17  k. ; cpl.  107;  a.  2 3",  2 40mm.) 

Vanda,  a diesel-powered  yacht,  was  built  in  1928  by 
Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Maine;  accepted  for  Navy  use 
after  the  United  States  entered  World  War  II;  as- 
signed the  name  San  Bernardino  by  the  Navy  on  13 
January  1942;  officially  acquired  by  the  Navy  from 
Mr.  Ernest  E.  Dane  on  20  January  1942;  converted  to 
a gunboat  by  the  Thames  Shipyard,  Inc.,  New  London, 
Conn.;  and  commissioned  on  2 June  1942,  Lt.  Comdr. 
George  L.  Burns  in  command. 

Sailing  from  New  York  on  4 July  1942,  San  Bernar- 
dino (PG-59)  transited  the  Panama  Canal  and  arrived 
at  Pearl  Harbor  on  6 August.  During  the  remainder  of 
World  War  II,  she  worked  as  a weather  station  ship  at 
Oahu,  Midway,  Johnston,  Canton,  and  Palmyra  Islands. 
Departing  Pearl  Harbor  on  4 November  1945,  she 
arrived  at  San  Francisco  on  the  12th  and  was  decom- 
missioned on  4 January  1946.  Struck  from  the  Navy  list 
on  8 May,  she  was  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission on  15  October  for  disposal. 

II 

(LST-1189 : dp.  8,400  (f.) ; 1.  522'3";  b.  69'6";  dr. 

14'8";  s.  20  k.;  cpl.  272;  a.  2 3";  cl.  Newport) 

San  Bernardino  (LST-1189)  was  laid  down  on  12 
July  1969  by  National  Steel  and  Shipbuilding  Co.,  San 
Diego,  Calif.;  launched  on  28  March  1970;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Baumberger,  wife  of  Vice  Admiral 
Baumberger;  and  commissioned  at  the  Long  Beach 
Naval  Shipyard  on  27  March  1971,  Comdr.  Francis  L. 
Roach  in  command. 

Assigned  to  Amphibious  Squadron  3,  Amphibious 
Force,  Pacific  Fleet,  the  new  tank  landing  ship  got 
underway  from  Long  Beach  on  7 April  1971  and 
reached  her  home  port,  San  Diego,  the  next  day.  For 
the  remainder  of  1971,  she  operated  along  the  coast  of 
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California,  conducting  shakedown  and  various  training 
exercises  prior  to  commencing  normal  operations  with 
the  fleet. 

San  Bernardino  opened  1972  by  escorting  four  Indo- 
nesian MSC’s  from  the  United  States  to  Pearl  Harbor, 
Hawaii.  She  returned  to  San  Diego,  via  Acapulco, 
Mexico,  on  9 February.  Until  the  beginning  of  April, 
she  sailed  the  coast  of  California.  On  3 April,  she 
departed  for  Pearl  Harbor  and  an  amphibious  exercise 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  She  completed  the  exercise  on 
14  April  and,  after  three  days  in  Pearl  Harbor, 
weighed  anchor  for  Long  Beach  on  the  17th.  After  off- 
loading marines  at  Long  Beach  on  the  22d,  she  re- 
turned to  San  Diego. 

She  remained  in  San  Diego  until  7 June,  when  she 
departed  on  a voyage  to  South  America.  The  tank 
landing  ship  visited  Valparaiso,  Chile;  Callao,  Peru; 
and  Rodman,  C.Z.,  before  returning  to  San  Diego  on  17 
July.  San  Bernardino  conducted  refresher  training  in 
late  July  and  early  August;  and  participated  in  an- 
other amphibious  exercise  in  late  August. 

After  a month  of  preparation,  San  Bernardino  de- 
parted San  Diego  on  21  September  to  deploy  to  the 
western  Pacific.  She  arrived  in  Subic  Bay,  R.P.,  on  19 
October;  participated  in  ZAMEX  9-72  on  the  23d  and 
24th;  and  put  to  sea  on  the  27th.  On  the  next  day,  she 
joined  the  Amphibious  Ready  Group  in  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  and  remained  there  until  14  November,  when 
she  sailed  for  Keelung,  Taiwan.  Following  a return 
voyage  to  Subic  Bay,  she  rejoined  the  Amphibious 
Ready  Group  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  on  15  December. 
Two  days  later,  she  was  detached  to  assist  Asheville 
(PG-84)  and  Tacoma  (PG-92)  to  Subic  Bay.  Arriving 
on  19  December,  she  departed  the  same  day,  bound  for 
Hong  Kong.  She  returned  to  Subic  Bay  on  the  29th 
and  remained  in  port  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

San  Bernardino’s  deployment  to  the  7th  Fleet  contin- 
ued until  mid-April  1973.  At  that  time,  she  sailed  east 
to  the  United  States,  arriving  at  San  Diego  on  the 
29th.  She  remained  on  the  west  coast,  either  in  port  at 
San  Diego  or  cruising  the  coast,  for  the  rest  of  1973. 
San  Bernardino  spent  the  first  five  months  of  1974  in 
port  at  San  Diego.  In  early  June,  she  sailed  west 
again,  stopping  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii;  Suva  Har- 
bor, Fiji;  and  Brisbane,  Australia.  As  of  30  June  1974, 
San  Bernardino  is  in  transit  between  Brisbane  and 
Subic  Bay. 

Sail  Bernardino  earned  one  battle  star  for  service  in 
the  Vietnam  War. 


San  Bernardino  County 

A county  in  California. 

(LST-1110:  dp.  1,625;  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  14'1";  s. 

11.6  k. ; cpl.  133;  trp.  147;  a.  8 40mm.,  12  20mm.; 

cl.  LST-511) 

LST-1110  was  laid  down  on  28  December  1944  by 
the  Missouri  Valley  Bridge  and  Iron  Co.,  Evansville, 
Ind. ; launched  on  9 February  1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Sidney  Kolb;  placed  in  reduced  commission  for  transit 
to  New  Orleans  on  1 March  1945;  and  commissioned  in 
full  on  7 March  1945,  Lt.  Alton  S.  Lee,  USNR,  in 
command. 

Following  shakedown  off  Florida,  LST-1110  loaded 
creosote,  piles,  asphalt,  and  an  LCT  and  departed  New 
Orleans  for  Pearl  Harbor  on  15  April.  From  Oahu,  she 
carried  her  cargo  on  to  the  Marianas;  offloaded  the 
piles  and  asphalt  at  Guam;  took  on  gasoline  drums  at 
Saipan;  and,  on  20  June,  sailed  for  Okinawa.  She 
offloaded  her  cargo  onto  the  Hagushi  beaches  and 
embarked  elements  of  the  6th  Marines  between  26  June 
and  10  July;  then  sailed  back  to  Guam,  where  she 
discharged  her  passengers.  Availability  at  Saipan  fol- 
lowed ; and,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  she  moved  on  to 
the  Solomons  to  load  cargo  for  the  Philippines. 


The  war  ended  on  15  August;  and,  four  days  later, 
LST-1110  departed  Guadalcanal.  On  the  30th,  she  an- 
chored off  Calicoan  Island,  P.I.,  and  completed  off- 
loading by  11  September.  The  LST  then  shifted  to  San 
Pedro  Bay,  whence  she  proceeded  to  Lingayen  Gulf  to 
join  Amphibious  Group  8 to  participate  in  the  occu- 
pation of  eastern  Honshu. 

Departing  Luzon  on  26  September,  LST-1110  disem- 
barked elements  of  the  8th  Field  Artillery,  25th  Divi- 
sion, I Army  Corps,  at  Nagoya  on  25  and  26  October; 
then  got  underway  to  return  to  Lingayen  Gulf.  In 
November,  she  transported  Quartermaster  Corps  per- 
sonnel to  Sasebo,  thence  sailed  east.  On  the  27th,  she 
arrived  at  Iwo  Jima;  embarked  20th  Air  Force  person- 
nel ; and  continued  on  to  Saipan  where  she  discharged 
her  passengers  on  5 December. 

LST-1110  remained  at  Saipan  through  December; 
and,  on  8 January  1946,  she  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor 
and  the  California  coast.  Arriving  at  San  Pedro  on  11 
February,  she  underwent  overhaul  at  Long  Beach ; 
and,  in  June,  proceeded  to  San  Diego  where  she  re- 
ported to  ComPhibPac  for  duty.  For  the  next  two 
years,  she  provided  amphibious  training  and  logistic 
support  services  along  the  west  coast.  Then,  in  the 
summer  of  1948,  she  commenced  the  first  of  many 
arctic  logistic  support  missions.  She  departed  Port 
Hueneme  on  25  June;  proceeded  to  San  Francisco, 
whence  she  continued  north,  with  LST-1H6,  to  Seattle 
and  Alaskan  points.  Later  joined  by  the  ice  breaker, 
Burton  Island,  she  reached  Nome  on  the  29th;  and,  on 
the  31st,  moved  on  to  other  northern  stations:  Point 
Lay,  Barter  Island,  Point  Barrow.  In  mid-August,  she 
began  to  move  south  again  and  arrived  at  Long  Beach 
on  the  28th.  On  16  September,  she  returned  to  San 
Diego  and  resumed  amphibious  training  and  logistics 
operations  along  the  California  coast.  For  the  next  five 
years,  she  maintained  a similar  schedule,  operating  in 
the  arctic  during  the  summer  and  off  California  for  the 
remainder  of  each  year. 

In  the  fall  of  1953,  LST-1110  was  dispatched  to 
Hawaii  for  winter  training  exercises.  In  February 

1954,  she  returned  to  San  Diego;  and,  in  September, 
she  sailed  west  again  for  her  first  peacetime  deploy- 
ment to  the  Far  East.  Departing  San  Diego  on  the 
20th,  she  arrived  at  Yokosuka,  Japan,  on  22  October 
and  began  six  months  of  cargo  operations  and  training 
exercises  in  Japanese  and  Korean  waters.  On  12  April 

1955,  she  departed  Inchon  for  home  and  arrived  at  San 
Diego  on  the  28th. 

At  the  end  of  June,  LST-1110  resumed  arctic  resup- 
ply operations;  and,  on  1 July,  while  deployed,  she  was 
named  San  Bernardino  County.  She  returned  to  south- 
ern California  in  October  and  remained  there  until 
February  1956,  when  she  was  transferred  to  Pearl 
Harbor.  She  arrived  at  her  new  home  port  on  2 March, 
conducted  operations  from  there  through  May;  but,  in 
June,  she  again  sailed  north.  Her  reassignment  to 
Pearl  Harbor  did  not  change  her  summer  deployments; 
and,  in  that  year  and  in  1957,  she  carried  supplies  to 
arctic  bases. 

On  13  September  1957,  she  completed  her  last  Alas- 
kan mission.  On  31  December  of  that  year,  she  was 
placed  in  commission,  in  reserve;  and,  on  15  August 

1958,  she  was  decommissioned  for  transfer  to  the  Re- 
public of  China.  The  following  day,  the  transfer  was 
completed,  and  the  LST  was  commissioned  as  Chung 
Chaing  (LST-225).  San  Bernardino  County  (LST- 
1110)  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  6 February 

1959. 

LST-1110  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 


San  Carlos 

A bay  located  southwest  of  Fort  Myers,  Fla.,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Caloosahatchee  River. 
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(AVP-51:  dp.  2,592  (f.) ; 1.  310'9";  b.  41'2";  dr.  13'6"; 

s.  18.2  k.;  cpl.  215;  a.  1 5",  8 40mm.;  cl.  Barnegat) 

San  Carlos  (AVP-51)  was  laid  down  on  17  Septem- 
ber 1942  by  the  Lake  Washington  Shipyard,  Houghton, 
Wash.;  launched  on  20  December  1942;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Henry  D.  Batterton;  and  commissioned  on  21 
March  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  De  Long  Mills  in  command. 

After  shakedown,  San  Carlos,  a small  seaplane 
tender,  departed  southern  California  on  1 June  1944. 
Arriving  at  Green  Island  on  25  June,  she  engaged  in 
air-sea  rescue  operations  in  the  northern  Solomons 
from  the  26th  to  3 September,  and  at  Morotai  Island, 
shortly  after  its  capture,  from  the  18th  to  the  30th. 

Arriving  off  Leyte,  P.  I.,  on  18  October,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  campaign  to  liberate  the  Philippines, 
she  fueled  battleship  and  cruiser  observation  planes, 
and  splashed  one  enemy  plane  on  the  21st.  Arriving  at 
San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte,  on  the  24th,  she  downed  an 
enemy  plane  on  the  27th,  and  tended  patrol  planes. 
Departing  on  4 November,  she  made  a cargo  trip  to 
Humboldt  Bay,  New  Guinea,  returning  to  San  Pedro 
Bay  on  the  18th.  Arriving  at  San  Juanico  Strait  on  the 
22nd,  she  shot  down  another  enemy  plane  on  the  26th 
and  tended  seaplanes  there  until  22  January  1945. 
After  duty  at  Mindoro  Island  in  February,  she  tended 
planes  near  Cavite,  Luzon,  from  March  until  11  Au- 
gust. 

She  arrived  at  Bremerton,  Wash.,  on  3 September. 
After  overhaul,  she  operated  out  of  Coco  Solo,  Panama 
Canal  Zone,  from  December  through  May  1946,  and 
out  of  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  from  July  into  March 
1947.  Decommissioned  on  30  June  at  Philadelphia,  she 
entered  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet. 

Reactivated  in  1958,  San  Carlos  was  taken  out  of  the 
Reserve  Fleet  on  11  July  and  assigned  to  the  Military 
Sea  Transportation  Service  for  conversion  to  an  ocean- 
ographic research  ship  by  the  Mobile  Ship  Repair  Co., 
Mobile,  Ala.  On  15  December  1958,  she  was  renamed 
Josiah  Willard  Gibbs — in  honor  of  the  19th  Century 
mathematician  and  theoretical  physicist — and  reclassi- 
fied AGOR-1.  Three  days  later,  on  18  December,  she 
was  placed  in  service. 

As  an  AGOR,  the  ship  has  a crew  of  48  and  a 
scientific  staff  of  24.  Alterations  to  her  original  design 


included  the  installation  of  six  laboratories,  a machine 
shop,  a darkroom,  and  a superstructure  deck  locker  for 
experimental  stowage  or  work,  a deep  sea  winch  capa- 
ble of  handling  up  to  40,000  feet  of  wire  rope  and  20 
tons  of  equipment. 

After  fitting  out,  the  new  AGOR,  an  MSTS  ship, 
became  the  principal  research  vessel  of  the  Hudson 
Laboratories  of  Columbia  University,  under  contract  to 
the  Office  of  Naval  Research;  and,  through  the  next 
decade,  provided  transportation,  accommodations,  and 
working  spaces  for  American  scientists  and  technicians 
investigating  physical,  chemical,  and  biological  proper- 
ties of  the  ocean.  On  15  December  1971,  she  was 
transferred  to  Greece  and  renamed  Hephaisto.  Since 
then,  into  1974,  she  has  provided  similar  services  to 
scientists  of  that  country. 

San  Carlos  received  three  battle  stars  for  World 
War  II  service. 


San  Clemente 

An  island  located  off  the  coast  of  California,  within 
the  bounds  of  Los  Angeles  county. 

I 

Wright  (AG-79)  ( q.v .)  was  renamed  San  Clemente 
on  1 February  1945  to  allow  the  name  Wright  to  be 
reassigned  to  CV^47. 


San  Diego 


A city  in  California. 


I 


California  (Armored  Cruiser  No.  6)  (q.v.)  was  re- 
named San  Diego  on  1 September  1914. 


II 


(CL-53 : dp.  6,000;  1.  541'8";  b.  53'3"; 
cpl.  796;  a.  16  5",  16  1.1",  8 21"  tt. 


dr.  24';  s.  32  k-.; 
,;  cl.  Atlanta) 


The  second  San  Diego,  an  antiaircraft  light  cruiser, 
was  laid  down  on  27  March  1940  by  Bethlehem  Steel 


San  Diego  (CL-53)  off  San  Francisco  on  1 January  1944.  Her  silhouette,  with  groups  of  three  twin  5-mch 
dual-purpose  gun  mounts  stepped  forward  and  aft  and  a conspicuous  gap  between  the  two  stacks,  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  “antiaircraft  cruisers”  of  the  Atlanta  (CL-51)  and  Oakland  (CL-95)  classes.  The  later  Juneau 
(CL-119)  class  had  their  five-inch  mounts  on  two  levels  instead  of  three  for  better  stability.  The  Atlantas 
and  Oaklands  also  mounted  four  torpedo  tubes  on  each  side;  they  can  be  seen  here,  below  the  after  stack. 
Just  abaft  the  torpedo  tubes  is  another  five-inch  mount;  the  Atlanta  class  had  two  such  mounts  in  “wing” 
positions  one  to  each  side  of  the  after  superstructure.  Forty-millimeter  antiaircraft  mounts  are  arranged 
along  the  superstructure  and  on  the  fantail.  They  have  their  own  gun  directors,  while  radar-equipped  dual- 
purpose  directors  on  the  forward  and  after  superstructures  control  the  five-inch  battery.  A surface-search  radar 
antenna  is  at  the  mainmast  head;  another  is  carried  on  the  foremast  below  an  air-search  antenna.  San 
Diego’s  new  finish  is  a flat  dark  blue,  considered  to  be  less  visible  from  the  air  than  other  finishes  used  at  this 
time. 
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Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Percy  J.  Ben- 
bough;  launched  on  26  July  1941;  and  acquired  by  the 
Navy  and  commissioned  on  10  January  1942,  Capt. 
Benjamin  F.  Perry  in  command. 

After  shakedown  training  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  San 
Diego  sailed  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  west  coast, 
arriving  at  her  name-sake  city  on  16  May  1942.  Escort- 
ing Saratoga  (CV-3)  at  best  speed,  San  Diego  barely 
missed  the  Battle  of  Midway.  On  15  June,  she  began 
escort  duty  for  Hornet  (CV— 8)  in  operations  in  the 
South  Pacific.  Early  in  August,  she  supported  the  first 
American  offensive  of  the  war,  the  invasion  of  the 
Solomons  at  Guadalcanal.  With  powerful  air  and  naval 
forces,  the  Japanese  fiercely  contested  the  American 
thrust  and  inflicted  heavy  damage;  San  Diego  was  the 
unwilling  witness  to  the  sinking  of  Wasp  (CV-7)  on  15 
September  and  of  Hornet  on  26  October. 

San  Diego  gave  antiaircraft  protection  for  Enter- 
prise (CV-6)  as  part  of  the  decisive  three-day  Naval 
Battle  of  Guadalcanal,  12  to  15  November  1942.  After 
several  months  of  service  in  the  dangerous  waters 
surrounding  the  Solomon  Islands,  San  Diego  sailed  via 
Espiritu  Santo,  New  Hebrides,  to  Auckland,  New  Zea- 
land, for  replenishment. 

At  Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  the  light  cruiser  joined 
Saratoga,  the  only  American  carrier  available  in  the 
South  Pacific,  and  HMS  Victorious  in  support  of  the 
invasion  of  Munda,  New  Georgia,  and  of  Bougainville. 
On  5 November  and  11  November,  she  joined  Saratoga 
and  Princeton  (CVL-23)  in  highly  successful  raids 
against  Rabaul.  San  Diego  served  as  part  of  Operation 
“Galvanic,”  the  capture  of  Tarawa  in  the  Gilbert  Is- 
lands. She  escorted  Lexington  (CV-16),  damaged  by  a 
torpedo,  to  Pearl  Harbor  for  repairs  on  9 December. 
San  Diego  continued  on  to  San  Francisco  for  installa- 
tion of  modern  radar  equipment,  a combat  information 
center  and  40  millimeter  antiaircraft  guns  to  replace 
her  obsolete  1.1"  batteries. 

She  joined  Vice  Adm.  Marc  Mitscher’s  Fast  Carrier 
Task  Force  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  January  1944  and 
served  as  an  important  part  of  that  mighty  force  for 
the  remainder  of  the  war.  Her  rapid-fire  guns  pro- 
tected the  carriers  against  aerial  attack.  San  Diego 
participated  in  Operation  “Flintlock,”  the  capture  of 
Majuro  and  Kwajalein,  and  “Catchpole,”  the  invasion 
of  Eniwetok,  in  the  Marshall  Islands  from  31  January 
to  4 March.  During  this  period,  Task  Force  58  deliv- 
ered a devastating  attack  against  Truk,  the  Japanese 
naval  base  known  as  the  “Gibralter  of  the  Pacific.” 

San  Diego  steamed  back  to  San  Francisco  for  more 
additions  to  her  radar  and  then  rejoined  the  carrier 
force  at  Majuro  in  time  to  join  in  raids  against  Wake 
and  Marcus  Islands  in  June.  She  was  part  of  the 
carrier  force  covering  the  invasion  of  Saipan,  partici- 
pated in  strikes  against  the  Bonin  Islands,  and  shared 
in  the  victory  of  the  First  Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea 
on  19  and  20  June.  After  a brief  replenishment  stop  at 
Eniwetok,  San  Diego  and  her  carriers  supported  the 
invasion  of  Guam  and  Tinian,  struck  at  Palau,  and 
conducted  the  first  carrier  raids  against  the  Philip- 
pines. On  6 and  8 August,  she  stood  by  as  the  carriers 
gave  close  air  support  to  Marines  landing  on  Peleliu, 
Palau  Islands. 

On  21  September,  the  Task  Force  struck  at  the 
Manila  Bay  area.  After  replenishing  at  Saipan  and 
Ulithi,  she  sailed  with  Task  Force  38  in  its  first  strike 
against  Okinawa.  From  12  to  15  October,  the  carriers 
pounded  the  airfields  of  Formosa  while  San  Diego’s 
guns  shot  down  2 of  9 Japanese  attackers  in  her  sector 
and  drove  the  others  away;  unfortunately,  some  enemy 
planes  got  through  and  damaged  Houston  (CL-81)  and 
Canberra  (CA-70).  San  Diego  helped  escort  the  two 
crippled  cruisers  out  of  danger  to  Ulithi.  After  rejoin- 
ing the  fast  carrier  force,  she  successfully  rode  out  the 
typhoon  of  17  and  18  December,  despite  heavy  rolling 
of  the  ship.  In  January  1945,  Task  Force  38  entered 
the  South  China  Sea  for  attacks  against  Formosa, 


Luzon,  Indochina,  and  southern  China.  The  force 
struck  Okinawa  before  returning  to  Ulithi  for  replen- 
ishment. 

San  Diego  next  participated  in  carrier  operations 
against  the  home  islands  of  Japan,  the  first  since  the 
Dolittl e/Hornet  raid  of  1942.  The  carrier  force  finished 
the  month  of  February  with  strikes  against  Iwo  Jima. 

On  1 March,  San  Diego  and  other  cruisers  were 
detached  from  the  carrier  force  to  bombard  Okino 
Daijo  Island  in  support  of  the  landings  on  Okinawa. 
After  another  visit  to  Ulithi,  she  joined  in  carrier 
strikes  against  Kyushu,  again  shooting  down  or  driv- 
ing away  enemy  planes  attacking  the  carriers.  On  the 
night  of  27  and  28  March,  San  Diego  participated  in 
the  shelling  of  Minami  Daito  Jima;  on  11  April,  and 
again  on  16  April,  her  guns  shot  down  two  attackers. 
She  helped  furnish  antiaircraft  protection  for  ships 
damaged  by  suicide  attacks  and  escorted  them  to 
safety.  After  a stop. at  Ulithi,  she  continued  as  part  of 
the  carrier  force  supporting  the  invasion  of  Okinawa, 
until  she  entered  an  advanced  base  drydock  at  Guian, 
Samar  Island,  Philippines,  for  repairs  and  mainte- 
nance. 

She  then  served  once  more  with  the  carrier  force 
operating  off  the  coast  of  Japan  from  10  July  until 
hostilities  ceased.  On  27  August,  San  Diego  was  the 
first  major  Allied  warship  to  enter  Tokyo  Bay  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  she  helped  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Yokosuka  Naval  Base  and  the  surrender  of 
the  Japanese  battleship,  Nagato.  After  having  steamed 
over  300,000  miles  in  the  Pacific,  she  returned  to  San 
Francisco  on  14  September  1945.  San  Diego  gave  fur- 
ther service  as  part  of  operation  “Magic  Carpet”  in 
bringing  American  troops  home.  She  was  decommis- 
sioned and  placed  in  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  on  4 
November  1946,  berthed  at  Bremerton,  Wash.  She  was 
redesignated  CLAA-53  on  18  March  1949.  Ten  years 
later,  she  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 March 
1959. 

San  Diego  received  15  battle  stars  for  service  in 
World  War  II. 

Ill 

( AFS-6 : dp.  15,900  (f.) ; 1.  581';  b.  79';  dr.  24';  s.  20  k. 
(tl.)  ; cpl.  484;  cl.  Mars) 

The  third  San  Diego,  a combat  store  ship,  was  laid 
down  on  11  March  1967  by  the  National  Steel  & 
Shipbuilding  Co.  at  San  Diego,  Calif.;  launched  on  13 
April  1968;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Frank  Curran;  and 
commissioned  on  24  May  1969,  Capt.  John  W.  Wells  in 
command. 

After  shakedown  and  refresher  training  in  late  1969, 
San  Diego  began  a seven-month  deployment  to  the 
Mediterranean  in  support  of  the  6th  Fleet.  She  re- 
turned to  her  home  port,  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  remained 
on  the  east  coast  until  February  of  1971  when  she  was 
selected  to  represent  the  Atlantic  Fleet  at  the  Mardi 
Gras  celebration  in  New  Orleans,  La.  In  April,  she 
deployed  again  to  the  6th  Fleet  and  stayed  in  the 
Mediterranean  until  October.  During  this  tour  of  duty, 
she  earned  the  Supply  Efficiency  “E,”  rescued  sailors 
from  a burning  Greek  freighter,  and  represented  the 
6th  Fleet  at  Admiral  Farragut  Day  at  Minorca,  Bal- 
earic Islands. 

On  27  July  1972,  following  more  than  nine  months 
back  in  the  United  States  operating  and  training  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  San  Diego  got  underway  to 
return  to  the  6th  Fleet.  She  arrived  at  Rota,  Spain,  on 
4 August  and  relieved  Sylvania  (AFS-2)  as  the  on- 
station  combat  store  ship  with  the  6th  Fleet.  At  the 
end  of  another  six  months  of  service  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, San  Diego  got  underway  to  return  to  Norfolk  in 
January  1973.  She  arrived  on  the  26th  and  resumed 
normal  operations  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Saw  Diego  operated  out  of  Norfolk,  along  the  east- 
ern seaboard,  and  in  the  Caribbean  until  late  October 
1973.  At  that  time,  she  departed  Norfolk  for  her 
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fourth  tour  of  duty  in  the  Mediterranean.  She  arrived 
at  Rota,  Spain,  on  4 November.  The  combat  store  ship 
cruised  the  “middle  sea”  with  the  6th  Fleet  for  the 
next  six  months,  getting  underway  from  Rota  on  19 
April  1974  to  return  to  Norfolk.  San  Diego  reached 
Norfolk  on  the  27th  and,  as  of  30  June  1974,  is  still  in 
port  there. 

San  Felipe 

Fort  San  Felipe  was  built  by  the  Spanish  on  a site 
later  included  within  the  United  States  Naval  Station, 
Cavite,  Philippine  Islands. 

( YFB-12 : dp.  298.8;  1.  111'6";  b.  21 '8";  dr.  9'9"; 
s.  10  k.) 

San  Felipe  was  built  in  1907  for  the  United  States 
Army  by  the  Hong  Kong  & Whampoa  Dock  Co.,  Hong 
Kong,  B.C.C.,  as  the  steel  tug  Engineer.  She  was  taken 
over  by  the  United  States  Navy  on  28  December  1917 
for  duty  within  the  16th  Naval  District.  While  under- 
way in  Manila  harbor  on  9 May  1918,  she  was  rammed 
and  slightly  damaged  by  the  steamer,  Isla  de  Leyte. 
Engineer  was  returned  to  Army  custody  following  the 
end  of  World  War  I. 

Following  a United  States  Army  letter  of  22  June 
1922,  requesting  transfer  of  Engineer  to  the  Navy,  the 
tug  was  accepted  by  the  Navy  on  9 October  to  replace 
Callao  (YFB-11),  then  operating  as  a ferry  between 
Cavite  and  Manila,  and  was  classified  YFB-12.  The  tug 
was  renamed  San  Felipe  on  1 November.  While  stand- 


ing out  of  Pier  No.  1 in  Manila  Harbor  on  25  August 
1924,  San  Felipe  was  rammed  and  slightly  damaged  by 
the  passenger  liner,  President  Grant.  San  Felipe  was 
again  in  a collision  on  2 August  1936,  with  the  motor 
ship,  Attilla,  when  the  tug’s  tiller  chain  failed. 

San  Felipe  was  still  in  active  service  when  World 
War  II  broke  out  although  scheduled  for  replacement 
during  1942.  San  Felipe  was  lost  on  2 January  1942, 
incident  to  the  Japanese  occupation  of  the  greater  part 
of  Luzon  Island.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on 
24  July  1942. 


The  passenger  steamer,  Manhattan,  a 124-foot  vessel 
built  during  1901,  was  originally  scheduled  to  be  ac- 
quired for  service  at  the  submarine  base,  New  London, 
Conn.,  and  classified  YFB-57  under  a directive  of  4 
July  1944.  Acquisition  of  Manhattan  was  cancelled  on 
2 August  1944  and  Ossining,  a 128-foot  ship  built  at 
Linwood,  Pa.,  during  1885,  was  substituted  on  7 Au- 
gust 1944.  The  name  San  Felipe  was  approved  for 
YFB-57  on  9 September  1944  but  acquisition  of 
Ossining  was  cancelled  on  19  September  1944. 


San  Fernando,  see  Mission  San  Fernando 


San  Francisco 
A city  in  California. 


The  protected  cruiser  San  Francisco  (Cruiser  No.  5)  rides  at  anchor  in  the  white-and-buff  of  the  1890s.  Her  wood- 
paneled  wheelhouse  and  her  6-inch  broadside  battery  give  her  an  old-fashioned  effect  that  combines  oddly  with 
her  steel  hull  and  breechloading  guns.  A pedestal-mounted  6-pounder  rapid-fire  gun,  along  with  a similarly- 
mounted  Gatling  gun,  can  be  seen  just  below  the  second  stack;  other  such  guns,  intended  for  close-in  defense 
against  torpedo  boats,  are  mounted  elsewhere  on  San  Francisco’s  decks.  She  carries  heavy  spars  on  fore-  and 
mainmasts,  but  no  sails. 
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San  Francisco  before  World  War  I as  a “mine  planter,”  her  bridge  enlarged  and  her  topmasts  heightened.  Her 
original  battery  and  torpedo  tubes  have  been  removed.  Pairs  of  5-inch  40-caliber  guns  are  mounted  forward 
and  aft  on  her  main  deck,  with  two  more  pairs  carried  in  broadside  mounts  on  the  second  deck.  Minelaying 
tracks  have  been  installed  on  this  same  deck;  an  extended  framework  surrounding  her  stern  mine  ports  is 
seen  below  her  ensign  staff.  By  1918,  San  Francisco’s  battery  had  again  been  changed,  this  time  to  four  higher- 
powered  5-inch  51-caliber  guns. 


I 

(Cruiser  No.  5:  dp.  4,088;  1.  324 '6" ; b.  49'2";  dr. 

18'10"  (mean) ; s.  19  k.;  cpl.  384;  a.  12  6",  4 6-pdrs., 

4 3-pdrs. ; cl.  San  Francisco) 

The  first  San  Francisco,  a steel  protected  cruiser, 
was  launched  on  26  October  1889  at  the  Union  Iron 
Works,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  sponsored  by  Miss  Edith 
W.  Benham;  and  commissioned  on  15  November  1890, 
Capt.  William  T.  Sampson  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  South  Pacific  Squadron,  San  Fran- 
cisco moved  south  and  became  the  squadron’s  flagship 
on  31  March  1891.  Five  months  later,  as  an  eight- 
month-old  civil  war  drew  to  a close  in  Chile,  she  landed 
a force  of  sailors  and  marines  to  protect  the  United 
States  Consulate.  September  brought  an  end  to  the 
war,  and  San  Francisco  resumed  her  cruising  off  the 
South  American  coast.  With  the  new  year,  1892,  she 
sailed  north  and  west  and  arrived  at  Honolulu  on  27 
February  as  political  differences  deepened  between 
monarchists  and  republicans.  Through  the  spring,  fric- 
tion increased;  and  San  Francisco,  with  others  of  the 
unofficial  international  “police  force,”  deterred  ex- 
treme action.  The  unrest,  complicated  by  diplomatic 
maneuvering,  continued  through  the  year  and  was  cli- 
maxed by  the  January  1893  revolution.  But,  San  Fran- 
cisco, having  departed  Hawaii  in  August  1892,  was 
then  en  route  to  Norfolk,  where  she  arrived  in  Febru- 
ary 1893. 

San  Francisco  became  the  flagship  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Squadron  on  31  May  and  cruised  off  the  New 
England  coast  into  the  fall.  In  November,  she  sailed 
south,  visited  ports  in  the  Caribbean;  and,  in  late 
December,  reached  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  assumed  flag- 
ship duties  for  the  South  Atlantic  Squadron.  She  called 
at  ports  in  Brazil,  the  Netherlands  West  Indies,  Colom- 
bia, Costa  Rica,  and  Nicaragua  during  the  next  six 
months,  then  returned  to  the  United  States,  anchoring 
at  New  York  on  29  July  1894. 


1895  brought  further  overseas  duty;  and,  in  Janu- 
ary, she  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  cruise  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  as  political  tension  within  the  Ottoman 
Empire  caused  diplomatic  uneasiness.  Later  shifted  to 
other  areas,  she  remained  in  European  waters  until 
1896.  In  March  of  that  year,  she  returned  to  the 
United  States;  cruised  off  the  east  coast  until  the 
outbreak  of  war  against  Spain  in  April  1898;  then 
took  up  patrol  duties  along  the  Florida  coast  and  off 
Cuba.  In  July,  Spain  requested  terms;  and,  in  August, 
San  Francisco  returned  to  Hampton  Roads.  She  was 
placed  out  of  commission  at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  on 
25  October. 

Recommissioned  on  2 January  1902,  San  Francisco 
was  again  assigned  to  the  European  Squadron.  In 
September,  she  returned  to  the  United  States  and 
commenced  operations  southward  into  the  Caribbean. 
Another  cruise  to  the  Mediterranean,  thence  on  to 
Asiatic  ports,  followed;  and,  in  the  fall  of  1904,  the 
protected  cruiser  again  entered  the  Norfolk  Navy 
Yard,  where  she  was  decommissioned  on  31  December. 

In  June  1908,  San  Francisco  was  ordered  refitted  as 
a mine  vessel;  and,  in  1910,  she  was  rearmed  with  8 5" 
guns.  On  21  August  1911,  she  was  recommissioned  but 
retained  in  reserve;  and,  after  participation  in  the 
Fleet  Review  at  New  York,  she  was  placed  in  full 
commission  on  29  November  1911. 

Designated  a mine  planter  on  19  December  191,2,  she 
remained  based  at  Norfolk  and  operated  in  the  western 
Atlantic  and  the  Caribbean  into  1916,  when  she  was 
again  ordered  inactivated.  She  was  placed  in  reserve  at 
Portsmouth,  N.H.,  on  6 June  1916,  but  resumed  full 
commissioned  status  again  on  18  October. 

With  the  April  1917  entry  of  the  United  States  into 
World  War  I,  San  Francisco  began  laying  antisubmar- 
ine nets  in  the  Hampton  Roads  area.  In  June,  she 
shifted  to  New  York,  whence  she  conducted  experimen- 
tal deep  water  minelaying  operations;  and,  during  Au- 
gust, she  underwent  overhaul  at  the  Portsmouth  Navy 
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Yard.  In  mid-September,  she  moved  back  down  the 
coast  to  New  London  where  she  provided  net  laying 
services  until  ordered  to  Norfolk  for  training  duty 
later  in  the  fall.  From  December  1917  to  March  1918, 
she  underwent  an  extensive  overhaul;  and,  in  April, 
she  became  flagship  of  Mine  Squadron  1. 

In  early  May,  the  squadron  assembled  at  Newport. 
On  the  12th,  the  ships  sailed  for  the  United  Kingdom. 
On  the  26th,  units  of  the  Royal  Navy  escorted  the 
ships  into  Inverness;  and,  within  two  weeks,  the  squad- 
ron had  joined  the  Allied  effort  of  creating  the  North- 
ern Mine  Barrage  across  the  North  Sea  to  restrict 
German  submarine  traffic  into  the  Atlantic. 

Sayi  Francisco  conducted  minelaying  operations  until 
the  Armistice  on  11  November.  Minesweepers  then 
moved  in,  and  San  Francisco  prepared  to  return  home. 
She  departed  Inverness  on  2 December  and  arrived  in 
Hampton  Roads  on  3 January  1919.  Overhaul  followed, 
after  which  she  cruised  in  the  western  Atlantic  and 
Caribbean  through  1921.  Designated  CM-2  on  17  July 
1920,  she  was  ordered  inactivated  in  1921;  and,  on  6 
October,  she  arrived  at  Philadelphia  where  she  was 
decommissioned  on  24  December. 

Remaining  in  reserve  through  the  decade,  CM-2  was 
renamed  Tahoe,  and  then  Yosemite,  effective  1 January 
1931,  to  allow  the  name  San  Francisco  to  be  given  to 
CL-38,  then  under  construction.  As  Yosemite,  she  re- 
mained at  Philadelphia  for  another  eight  years.  Her 
name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  8 June  1937, 
but  she  was  retained  at  the  Navy  Yard  until  sold  for 
scrapping  to  the  Union  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  on  20  April  1939. 

II 

(CA-38:  dp.  9,950;  1.  588'2";  b.  62'9";  dr.  19'5";  s.  32.7 

k.;  cpl.  708;  a.  9 8",  8 5",  8 .50  cal.  mg.;  cl.  New 

Orleans) 

The  second  San  Francisco  (CA-38)  was  laid  down  on 
9 September  1931  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard, 
Vallejo,  Calif.;  launched  on  9 March  1933;  sponsored 
by  Miss  Barbara  M.  Bailly;  and  commissioned  on  10 
February  1934,  Capt.  Royal  E.  Ingersoll  in  command. 

After  an  extensive  shakedown  cruise — which  included 
operations  off  Mexico,  in  Hawaiian  waters,  off  Wash- 
ington and  British  Columbia,  and  a voyage  to  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone — the  cruiser  returned  to  the  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard.  Gunnery  installation  and  conversion 
to  a flagship  took  her  into  the  new  year,  1935.  In  Feb- 
ruary, she  joined  her  division,  Cruiser  Division  (Cru- 
Div)  6 at  San  Diego.  In  May,  she  moved  north;  partici- 
pated in  Fleet  Problem  XVI ; then  returned  to  southern 
California.  A few  weeks  later,  she  was  back  off  the 
northwest  coast  for  fleet  tactics;  and,  in  July,  she 
steamed  farther  north  to  Alaska.  In  August,  she  re- 
turned to  California  and,  through  the  end  of  1938, 
San  Francisco  continued  to  range  the  eastern  Pacific, 
cruising  from  the  state  of  Washington  to  Peru  and 
from  California  to  Hawaii. 

In  January  1939,  she  departed  the  west  coast  to  par- 
ticipate in  Fleet  Problem  XX,  conducted  in  the  Atlantic 
east  of  the  Lesser  Antilles.  In  March,  she  became  flag- 
ship of  CruDiv  7 and  commenced  a goodwill  tour  of 
South  American  ports.  Departing  Guantanamo  Bay  in 
early  April,  she  called  at  ports  on  the  east  coast  of 
that  continent;  moved  through  the  Strait  of  Magellan; 
visited  west  coast  ports;  and,  in  early  June,  transited 
the  Panama  Canal  to  complete  her  voyage  around  the 
continent. 

On  1 September,  World  War  II  started;  and,  on  the 
14th,  San  Francisco  moved  south  from  Norfolk  to  join 
the  Neutrality  Patrol.  The  cruiser  carried  freight  and 
passengers  to  San  Juan,  thence  sailed  for  a patrol  of 
the  West  Indies  as  far  south  as  Trinidad.  On  14  Octo- 
ber, she  completed  her  patrol  back  at  San  Juan  and 
headed  for  Norfolk,  where  she  remained  into  January 


1940.  On  the  11th,  she  headed  for  Guantanamo  Bay, 
where  she  was  relieved  of  flagship  duties  by  Wichita, 
and  whence  she  returned  to  the  Pacific. 

Transiting  the  Panama  Canal  in  late  February,  she 
called  at  San  Pedro  and,  in  March,  continued  on  to  her 
new  home  port,  Pearl  Harbor,  where  she  rejoined  Cru- 
Div 6.  In  May,  she  steamed  northwest  to  the  Puget 
Sound  Navy  Yard  for  an  overhaul,  during  which  she 
also  received  four  3-inch  guns.  On  29  September,  she 
returned  to  Pearl  Harbor.  In  early  May  1941,  she  be- 
came flagship  of  CruDiv  6;  and,  at  the  end  of  July,  she 
moved  east  for  a cruise  to  Long  Beach,  returning  to 
Hawaii  on  27  August.  In  September,  the  flag  of  Com- 
CruDiv  6 was  hauled  down;  and,  on  11  October,  San 
Francisco  entered  the  Pearl  Harbor  Navy  Yard  for  an 
overhaul  which  was  scheduled  for  completion  on  25 
December. 

On  7 December,  San  Francisco  was  awaiting  docking 
and  the  cleaning  of  her  heavily  fouled  bottom.  Her  engi- 
neering plant  was  largely  broken  down  for  overhaul. 
Ammunition  for  her  5-inch  and  8-inch  guns  had  been 
placed  in  storage.  Her  3-inch  guns  had  been  removed  to 
permit  installation  of  four  1.1-inch  quadruple  mounts. 
The  1.1-inch  mounts  had  not  been  installed.  Her  .50 
caliber  machine  guns  were  being  overhauled.  Only 
small  arms  and  two  .30  caliber  machine  guns  were 
available.  Moreover,  a number  of  San  Francisco’s  offi- 
cers and  men  were  absent. 

At  0755,  Japanese  planes  began  bombing  dives  on 
Ford  Island;  and,  by  0800,  the  surprise  air  attack  was 
well  underway.  The  men  in  San  Francisco  had  secured 
the  ship  for  watertightness  and  had  begun  looking  for 
opportunities  to  fight  back.  Some  crossed  to  New 
Orleans  to  man  antiaircraft  batteries.  Others  began 
using  available  rifles  and  machine  guns.  Fifty  caliber 
machine  gun  ammunition  was  transferred  to  Tracy  for 
use. 

By  1000,  the  Japanese  had  left;  and  work  to  ready 
San  Francisco  for  action  was  begun. 

On  14  December,  the  cruiser  left  the  yard;  scaling 
had  been  postponed  in  favor  of  more  necessary  repairs 
on  other  ships.  On  16  December,  she  sortied  with  Task 
Force  (TF)  14  to  relieve  Wake  Island.  The  force  moved 
west  with  a Marine  Corps  fighter  squadron  on  board 
Saratoga  and  a Marine  battalion  embarked  in  Tangier. 
But,  when  Wake  fell  to  the  Japanese  on  the  23d,  TF  14 
was  diverted  to  Midway  which  it  reinforced.  On  the 
29th,  the  force  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor. 

On  8 January  1942,  San  Francisco  again  moved  west. 
In  TF  8,  she  steamed  toward  Samoa  to  rendezvous 
with,  and  cover  the  offloading  of,  transports  carrying 
reinforcements  to  Tutuila.  Thence  it  joined  TF  17  for 
raids  on  Japanese  installations  in  the  Gilberts  and  Mar- 
shalls. San  Francisco  arrived  in  the  Samoan  area  on 
the  18th  and,  on  the  24th,  was  detached  to  continue  cov- 
erage for  the  transports  while  the  remainder  of  the 
task  force  and  TF  17  conducted  offensive  operations  to 
the  northwest. 

On  8 February,  San  Francisco  departed  Tutuila.  On 
the  10th,  she  rejoined  CruDiv  6,  then  in  TF  11,  and  set 
a course  for  an  area  northeast  of  the  Solomons  to 
strike  Rabaul.  However,  the  American  force  was  sighted 
and  attacked  by  two  waves  of  twin-engined  Japanese 
bombers.  Sixteen  of  the  planes  were  destroyed,  but  the 
element  of  surprise  had  been  lost.  TF  11  retired  east- 
ward. 

During  the  next  few  days,  TF  11,  centered  on  Lexing- 
ton, conducted  operations  in  the  South  Pacific,  then 
headed  for  New  Guinea  to  participate  with  TF  17  in  a 
raid  against  Japanese  shipping  and  installations. 

On  7 March,  one  of  San  Francisco’s  scout  planes  was 
reported  missing  and  could  not  be  found. 

On  the  night  of  9 and  10  March,  TF’s  11  and  17 
entered  the  Gulf  of  Papua,  whence,  at  dawn,  Lexington 
and  Yorktown  launched  their  aircraft  to  cross  the 
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Owen  Stanley  range  and  attack  the  Japanese  at  Sala- 
maua  and  Lae. 

The  next  day,  the  missing  plane  was  sighted  by 
Minneapolis  and  recovered  by  San  Francisco.  It  had 
landed  on  the  water,  but  had  been  unable  to  commu- 
nicate. The  pilot,  Lt.  J.  A.  Thomas,  and  the  radioman, 
RM3  O.  J.  Gannan,  had  headed  for  Australia,  sailing 
the  plane  backwards  as  it  tended  to  head  into  the 
prevailing  east  wind.  In  five  days  and  21  hours,  they 
had  covered  approximately  385  miles  on  a course  within 
5r/r  of  that  intended. 

Saw  Francisco  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  the  26th. 
On  22  April,  the  cruiser  departed  Oahu  for  San  Fran- 
cisco in  the  escort  of  convoy  4093.  At  the  end  of  May, 
she  headed  west,  escorting  convoy  PW  2076,  made  up  of 
transports  carrying  the  37th  Army  Division,  destined 
for  Suva,  and  special  troops  bound  for  Australia.  The 
cruiser  remained  in  the  escort  force  as  far  as  Auck- 
land; thence  steamed  for  Hawaii,  arriving  at  Pearl 
Harbor  on  29  June. 

Saw  Francisco  steamed  west  with  Laffey  and  Ballard 
to  escort  convoy  4120  to  the  Fiji  Islands.  From  there, 
she  got  underway  to  rendezvous  with  the  Solomon 
Islands  Expeditionary  Force. 

Operation  “Watchtower,”  the  Guadalcanal-Tulagi  of- 
fensive, opened  on  the  morning  of  7 August.  Through 
that  day  and  the  remainder  of  the  month,  Saw  Fran- 
cisco helped  to  cover  the  American  forces  in  the  area. 
The  flag  of  Rear  Admiral  Norman  Scott,  commanding 
the  cruisers  attached  to  TF  18,  was  shifted  to  San 
Frayicisco. 

On  3 September,  Sayi  Francisco’s  force  put  into 
Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  for  fuel  and  provisions.  On 
the  8th,  the  ships  departed  that  island  to  cover  rein- 
forcements moving  up  to  Guadalcanal.  On  the  11th, 
Saw  Francisco’s  force,  TF  18,  rendezvoused  with  TF 
17,  the  Hornet  group;  and,  the  next  day  both  groups 
refueled  at  sea.  On  the  14th,  the  reinforcement  convoy 
departed  the  New  Hebrides.  TF  61  commenced  cover- 
ing operations  with  TF  17  operating  to  the  eastward 
of  TF  18  and  conforming  to  the  movements  of  TF  18. 

At  about  1450,  on  the  15th,  Wasp  was  torpedoed  on 
the  starboard  side.  Fires  broke  out  on  the  carrier. 
Explosions  multiplied  the  fires.  Rear  Admiral  Scott 
took  command  of  TF  18.  San  Francisco  and  Salt  Lake 
City  prepared  to  take  the  carrier  in  tow;  but,  by  1520, 
the  fires  were  out  of  control  and  destroyers  began  tak- 
ing on  survivors.  Lansdowne  torpedoed  the  burning 
hulk.  TF  18  headed  for  Espiritu  Santo. 

On  the  morning  of  17  September,  Saw  Francisco, 
Juneau,  and  five  destroyers  put  back  to  sea  to  rendez- 
vous with  TF  17  and  resume  coverage  of  reinforcement 
convoys.  Other  units  of  TF  18  had  headed  for  Noumea 
with  Wasp  survivors. 

On  23  September,  Saw  Francisco,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Boise,  Helena,  Minneapolis,  Chester,  and  Destroyer 
Squadron  12  became  TF  64,  a surface  screening  and 
attack  force  under  the  command  of  Rear  Admiral  Scott 
in  Saw  Francisco.  On  the  24th,  the  force  headed  to  the 
New  Hebrides. 

On  7 October,  TF  64  departed  Espiritu  Santo  and 
moved  back  into  the  Solomons  to  cover  Allied  reinforce- 
ments and  to  intercept  similar  operations  by  the  Japa- 
nese. On  the  11th,  at  about  1615,  the  ships  com- 
menced a run  northward  from  Rennel  Island,  to  inter- 
cept an  enemy  force  of  two  cruisers  and  six  destroyers 
reported  heading  for  Guadalcanal  from  the  Buin-Faisi 
area.  The  force  continued  north,  to  approach  Savo 
Island  from  the  southwest. 

By  2330,  when  the  ships  were  approximately  six 
miles  northwest  of  Savo,  they  turned  to  make  a fur- 
ther search  of  the  area.  A few  minutes  after  setting 
the  new  course,  radar  indicated  unidentified  ships  to 
the  west,  several  thousand  yards  distant.  At  about  2345, 
the  Battle  of  Cape  Esperance  began. 

Initial  confusion  caused  both  sides  to  momentarily 


check  their  fire  in  fear  of  hitting  their  own  ships.  Then, 
the  battle  was  reopened  and  continued  until  0020  on 
the  12th,  when  surviving  Japanese  ships  retired  to- 
ward Shortland.  Two  American  cruisers,  Salt  Lake  City 
and  Boise,  and  two  destroyers,  Duncan  and  Farenholt, 
had  been  damaged.  Later,  Duncan  went  down.  A Japa- 
nese cruiser  and  a destroyer  had  been  sunk  during  the 
surface  action.  Two  more  enemy  destroyers  were  sunk 
on  the  12th  by  planes  from  Henderson  Field.  After  the 
engagement,  TF  64,  having  shown  the  United  States 
Navy  to  be  the  equal  of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Navy 
in  night  fighting,  retired  to  Espiritu  Santo. 

On  the  15th,  San  Francisco  resumed  operations  in 
support  of  the  Guadalcanal  campaign.  On  the  evening 
of  the  20th,  her  group  was  ordered  back  to  Espiritu 
Santo.  At  2119,  torpedoes  were  reported.  Chester  was 
hit  amidships  on  the  starboard  side  but  continued  under 
her  own  power.  Three  other  torpedoes  exploded : one  off 
Helena’s  starboard  quarter;  a second  between  Helena 
and  San  Francisco-,  and  the  third  about  1,200  yards  off 
San  Francisco’s  port  beam.  Two  others  were  sighted 
running  on  the  surface. 

San  Francisco  reached  Espiritu  Santo  on  the  night 
of  the  21st,  but  departed  again  on  the  22d  to  intercept 
any  enemy  surface  units  approaching  Guadalacanal 
from  the  north  and  to  cover  friendly  reinforcements.  On 
the  28th,  Rear  Admiral  Scott  transferred  to  Atlayita. 
On  the  29th,  San  Francisco  returned  to  Espiritu  San- 
to; and,  on  the  30th,  Rear  Admiral  D.  J.  Callaghan, 
commanding  officer  of  San  Francisco  when  the  United 
States  entered  the  war,  returned  to  the  ship  and  raised 
his  flag  as  CTG  64.4  and  prospective  CTF  65. 

On  the  31st,  the  newly-designated  TF  65  departed 
Espiritu  Santo;  the  ships  again  headed  into  the  Solo- 
mons to  cover  troop  landings  on  Guadalcanal.  Bombard- 
ment missions  in  the  Kokumbona  and  Koli  Point  areas 
followed.  On  the  6th,  the  transport  group  completed 
unloading,  and  the  force  retired,  arriving  at  Espiritu 
Santo  on  the  8th.  On  the  10th,  San  Francisco,  now  flag- 
ship for  TG  67.4,  got  underway  again  toward  Guadal- 
canal. 

Just  before  noon,  a Japanese  twin-float  reconnais- 
sance plane  began  shadowing  the  formation. 

The  force  arrived  off  Lunga  Point  on  the  12th,  and 
the  transports  commenced  unloading.  By  mid-afternoon, 
an  approaching  Japanese  air  group  was  reported.  At 
1318,  the  ships  got  underway.  At  1408,  21  enemy 
planes  attacked. 

At  1416,  an  already  damaged  torpedo  plane  dropped 
its  torpedo  off  San  Francisco’s  starboard  quarter.  The 
torpedo  passed  alongside,  but  the  plane  crashed  into 
San  Francisco’s  control  aft,  swung  around  that  struc- 
ture, and  plunged  over  the  port  side  into  the  sea.  Fif- 
teen men  were  killed,  29  wounded,  and  one  missing. 
Control  aft  was  demolished.  The  ship’s  secondary  com- 
mand post,  Battle  Two,  was  burned  out  but  was  rees- 
tablished by  dark.  The  after  antiaircraft  director  and 
radar  were  put  out  of  commission.  Three  20  millimeter 
mounts  were  destroyed. 

The  wounded  were  transferred  to  President  Jackson, 
just  before  the  approach  of  an  enemy  surface  force  was 
reported.  The  covering  force  escorted  the  transports  out 
of  the  area,  then  reassembled  and  returned.  At  about 
midnight,  San  Francisco,  in  company  with  one  heavy 
cruiser,  three  light  cruisers,  and  eight  destroyers,  en- 
tered Lengo  Channel. 

At  0125  on  the  13th,  the  enemy  force  was  dis- 
covered about  27,000  yards  to  the  northwest.  Rear 
Admiral  Callaghan’s  task  group  maneuvered  to  inter- 
cept. At  0148,  San  Francisco  opened  fire  on  an  enemy 
cruiser  3,700  yards  off  her  starboard  beam.  At  0151, 
she  trained  her  guns  on  a small  cruiser  or  large 
destroyer  3,300  yards  off  her  starboard  bow.  An  enemy 
battleship  was  then  sighted  and  taken  under  fire,  initial 
range  2,200  yards. 

At  about  0200,  San  Francisco  trained  her  guns  on 
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a second  battleship.  At  the  same  time,  she  became  the 
target  of  a cruiser  off  her  starboard  bow  and  of  a 
destroyer  which  had  crossed  her  bow  and  was  passing 
down  her  port  side.  The  enemy  battleship  joined  the 
cruiser  and  the  destroyer  in  firing  on  San  Francisco 
whose  port  5-inch  battery  engaged  the  destroyer  but 
was  put  out  of  action  except  for  one  mount.  The  bat- 
tleship put  the  starboard  5-inch  battery  out  of  com- 
mission. San  Francisco  swung  left  while  her  main  bat- 
tery continued  to  fire  on  the  battleships  which,  with 
the  cruiser  and  the  destroyer,  continued  to  pound 
San  Francisco.  A direct  hit  on  the  navigation  bridge 
killed  or  badly  wounded  all  officers  except  the  commu- 
nications officer.  Steering  and  engine  control  were  lost 
and  shifted  to  Battle  Two.  Battle  Two  was  out  of  com- 
mission by  a direct  hit  from  the  port  side.  Control  was 
again  lost. 

Control  was  then  established  in  the  conning  tower 
which  soon  received  a hit  from  the  starboard  side. 
Steering  and  engine  control  were  temporarily  lost,  then 
regained.  All  communications  were  dead. 

Soon  thereafter,  the  enemy  ceased  firing.  San  Fran- 
cisco followed  suit  and  withdrew  eastward  along  the 
north  coast  of  Guadalcanal. 

Seventy-seven  sailors,  including  Rear  Admiral  Cal- 
laghan and  Capt.  Young,  had  been  killed.  One  Hundred 
and  five  had  been  wounded.  Of  seven  missing,  three 
were  subsequently  rescued.  The  ship  had  taken  45  hits. 
Structural  damage  was  extensive,  but  not  serious.  No 
hits  had  been  received  below  the  waterline.  Twenty- 
two  fires  had  been  started  and  extinguished. 

At  about  0400,  San  Francisco,  all  her  compasses  out 
of  commission,  joined  Helena  and  followed  her  through 
Sealark  Channel. 

At  about  1000,  Juneau’s  medical  personnel  trans- 
ferred to  San  Francisco  to  assist  in  treating  the 
numerous  wounded.  An  hour  later,  Juneau  took  a tor- 
pedo on  the  port  side,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bridge. 
“The  entire  ship  seemed  to  explode  in  one  mighty 
column  of  brown  and  white  smoke  and  flame  which 
rose  easily  a thousand  feet  in  the  air.  The  Juneau 
literally  disintegrated.”  San  Francisco  was  hit  by 
several  large  fragments  from  Juneau.  One  man  was 
hit,  both  his  legs  were  broken.  Nothing  was  seen  in 
the  water  after  the  smoke  lifted. 

On  the  afternoon  of  14  November,  San  Francisco 
returned  to  Espiritu  Santo.  For  her  participation  in 
the  action  of  the  morning  of  the  13th,  and  for  that  of 
the  night  of  11  and  12  October,  she  received  the 
Presidential  Unit  Citation.  On  18  November,  the 
cruiser  sailed  for  Noumea;  and,  on  the  23d,  she  got 
underway  toward  the  United  States.  She  reached  San 
Francisco  on  11  December.  Three  days  later,  repairs 
were  begun  at  Mare  Island. 

On  26  February  1943,  she  got  underway  to  return 
to  the  South  Pacific.  After  escorting  convoy  PW  2211 
en  route,  San  Francisco  arrived  at  Noumea  on  20 
March.  Five  days  later,  she  continued  on  to  Efate.  She 
arrived  back  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  mid-April; 
thence  headed  north  to  the  Aleutians  to  join  the  North 
Pacific  Force,  TF  16;  and  reached  Alaska  toward  the 
end  of  the  month.  Based  at  Kuluk  Bay,  Adak,  she 
operated  in  the  Aleutians  for  the  next  four  and  one- 
half  months.  She  patrolled  the  western  approaches  to 
the  area;  participated  in  the  assault  and  occupation  of 
Attu  in  May  and  of  Kiska  in  July;  and  performed 
escort  duties. 

In  mid-September,  she  was  ordered  back  to  Pearl 
Harbor  for  repairs  and  reassignment  to  TF  14.  On 
the  29th,  San  Francisco  departed  Pearl  Harbor  in 
Task  Unit  (TU)  14.2.1  for  a raid  against  Wake  and 
Wilkes  islands.  On  5 October,  the  group  arrived  off 
the  target  area  and  conducted  two  runs  by  the  enemy 
positions.  On  the  11th,  her  task  unit  returned  to 
Pearl  Harbor. 

On  the  20th,  the  force  arrived  off  Makin.  San 


Francisco  participated  in  the  pre-invasion  bombard- 
ment of  Betio,  then  patrolled  outside  the  transport 
area  to  the  west  of  Makin.  On  the  26th,  she  was  de- 
tached and  assigned  to  TG  50.1,  joining  Yorktown, 
Lexington,  Cowpens,  five  cruisers,  and  six  destroyers. 
With  that  force,  she  steamed  toward  the  Marshalls  to 
strike  Japanese  shipping  and  installations  in  the 
Kwajalein  area.  On  4 December,  the  carriers  launched 
their  planes  against  the  targets.  Shortly  after  noon, 
enemy  aerial  activity  increased;  and,  at  1250,  San 
Francisco  came  under  attack.  Three  torpedo  planes 
closed  her  on  the  port  bow.  Her  guns  splashed  two.  The 
third  was  shot  down  by  Yorktown.  But  the  cruiser  had 
been  strafed  several  times.  One  man  had  been  killed ; 
22  were  wounded.  After  dark,  the  Japanese  returned; 
and,  on  that  night,  Lexington  was  torpedoed.  The  force 
moved  north  and  west.  Shortly  after  0130,  on  the  5th, 
enemy  planes  faded  from  the  radar  screens.  On  the 
6th,  the  ships  headed  back  to  Pearl  Harbor. 

On  22  January  1944,  San  Francisco  sortied  with  TF 
52  and  again  headed  for  the  Marshalls.  On  the  29th, 
the  division,  screened  by  destroyers,  left  the  formation 
and  moved  against  Japanese  installations  on  Maloelap 
to  neutralize  them  during  the  conquest  of  Kwajalein. 
Following  the  bombardment,  the  ships  proceeded  on 
to  Kwajalein.  Saw  Francisco  arrived  off  the  atoll  at 
about  0630  on  the  31st.  At  0730,  she  opened  fire  on 
targets  of  opportunity,  initially  a small  ship  inside 
Kwajalein  lagoon.  At  0849,  she  ceased  firing.  At  0900, 
she  resumed  firing  at  targets  on  Berlin  and  Beverly 
islands.  Through  the  day,  she  continued  to  shell  those 
islands,  and,  in  late  afternoon,  added  Bennett  Island 
to  her  targets.  During  the  next  week,  she  provided 
pre-landing  barrages  and  support  fire  for  operations 
against  Burton,  Berlin,  and  Beverly  islands.  On  the 
8th,  the  cruiser  sailed  for  Majuro,  whence  she  would 
operate  as  a unit  of  TF  58,  the  fast  carrier  force. 

On  12  February,  San  Francisco,  in  TG  58.2,  cleared 
Majuro  lagoon.  Four  days  later,  the  carriers  launched 
their  planes  against  Truk.  On  the  night  of  16  and 
17  February,  Intrepid  was  torpedoed.  San  Francisco, 
with  others,  was  assigned  to  escort  her  eastward.  On 
the  19th,  the  group  split:  Intrepid,  with  two  destroyers, 
continued  toward  Pearl  Harbor;  San  Francisco  and 
the  remaining  ships  headed  for  Majuro.  On  the  25th, 
San  Francisco  sailed  for  Hawaii  with  TG  58.2.  On  20 
March,  the  group  returned  to  Majuro,  refueled,  and 
departed  again  on  the  22d  to  move  against  the  Western 
Carolines.  From  30  March  to  1 April,  carrier  planes 
hit  the  Palaus  and  Woleai.  San  Francisco’s  planes  flew 
rescue  missions. 

On  6 April,  the  force  was  back  in  Majuro  lagoon.  A 
week  later,  the  ships  set  a course  for  New  Guinea. 
From  the  21st  to  the  28th,  TG  58.2  supported  the  assault 
landings  in  the  Hollandia  area.  On  the  29th,  the  ships 
moved  back  into  the  Carolines  for  another  raid  against 
Truk.  On  the  30th,  San  Francisco  was  detached  and, 
with  eight  other  cruisers,  moved  against  Satawan.  On 
completion  of  that  bombardment  mission,  the  cruisers 
rejoined  TG  58.2  and  headed  back  to  the  Marshalls. 

Initially  at  Majuro,  San  Francisco  shifted  to  Kwaja- 
lein in  early  June,  and,  on  the  10th,  departed  that  atoll 
in  TG  53.15,  the  bombardment  group  of  the  Saipan  in- 
vasion force.  On  the  14th,  she  commenced  two  days  of 
shelling  Tinian;  then,  after  the  landings  on  Saipan, 
shifted  to  fire  support  duties.  On  the  16th,  she  tem- 
porarily joined  CruDiv  9 to  bombard  Guam.  Word  of 
a Japanese  force  en  route  to  Saipan,  however,  in- 
terrupted the  cannonade,  and  the  ships  returned  to 
Saipan. 

On  the  17th,  San  Francisco  refueled  and  took  up 
station  between  the  approaching  enemy  force  and  the 
amphibious  force  at  Saipan.  On  the  morning  of  the 
19th,  the  Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea  opened  for  San 
Francisco.  At  about  1046,  she  was  straddled  fore  and 
aft  by  bombs.  "...  a mass  of  enemy  planes  on  the 
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screen  at  20  miles.”  At  1126,  the  cruiser  opened  fire.  A 
40  millimeter  shell  from  Indianapolis  set  off  San  Fran- 
cisco’s smoke  screen  generators.  By  noon,  quiet  had 
returned.  At  1424,  dive  bombers  made  the  last  Japa- 
nese attack.  By  the  20th,  San  Francisco  steamed  west- 
ward in  pursuit  of  the  Japanese  force.  On  the  21st,  she 
returned  to  the  Saipan  area  and  resumed  operations 
with  the  covering  force  for  the  transports.  On  8 
July,  San  Francisco  again  steamed  to  Guam  to  bombard 
enemy  positions.  During  the  next  four  days,  she 
shelled  targets  in  the  Agat  and  Agana  areas.  On  the 
12th,  she  returned  to  Saipan;  replenished;  refueled; 
and,  on  the  18th,  again  took  station  off  Guam. 

On  that  day  and  on  the  19th  and  the  20th,  she  shelled 
enemy  positions,  supported  beach  demolition  units, 
and  provided  night  harassing  and  defense  repair  inter- 
diction in  the  Agat  and  Faci  Point  areas.  On  the  21st, 
she  began  to  support  Marines  assaulting  the  Agat 
beaches.  On  the  24th,  the  cruiser  shifted  her  fire  to  the 
Orote  Peninsula. 

On  the  30th,  she  headed,  via  Eniwetok  and  Pearl 
Harbor,  for  San  Francisco.  The  cruiser  arrived  back 
on  the  west  coast  on  16  August  for  overhaul. 

On  October  31st,  she  steamed  west  again  and,  on  21 
November,  arrived  at  Ulithi  where  she  resumed  flag- 
ship duties  for  CruDiv  6.  On  10  December,  she  cleared 
the  anchorage  and  moved  toward  the  Philippines  in 
TG  38.1.  On  the  14th  and  15th,  during  carrier  strikes 
against  Luzon,  San  Francisco’s  planes  were  employed 
on  antisubmarine  patrol  and  in  rescue  work.  On  the 
16th,  the  force  headed  for  a rendezvous  with  TG  30.17, 
the  replenishment  force.  A typhoon  interrupted  the  re- 
fueling operations;  and,  on  the  17th  and  18th,  the  ships 
rode  out  the  storm.  On  the  19th,  she  participated  in  a 
search  for  survivors  from  three  destoyers  which  had 
gone  down  during  the  typhoon. 

On  the  '20th,  TF  38  turned  westward  again  to  re- 
sume operations  against  Luzon;  but  high  seas  pre- 
cluded strikes.  On  the  24th,  the  force  returned  to 
Ulithi. 

Six  days  later,  the  force  again  sortied  from 
Ulithi.  On  2 and  3 January  1945,  strikes  were  con- 
ducted against  Formosa.  On  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th, 
Luzon  was  hit.  On  the  9th,  fighter  sweeps  against  For- 
mosa were  resumed.  The  force  then  headed  for  the 
Bashi  Channel  and  a five-day,  high  speed  strike  against 
enemy  surface  units  in  the  South  China  Sea  and 
against  installations  along  the  coast  of  Indochina.  On 
the  15th  and  16th,  the  Hong  Kong-Amoy-Swatow  area 
was  hit;  and,  on  the  20th,  the  force  passed  through 
Luzon  Strait  to  resume  operations  against  Formosa. 
On  the  21st,  aerial  opposition  was  constant.  Bogies  ap- 
peared on  the  screen  throughout  the  day.  Langley  and 
Ticonderoga  were  hit.  On  the  22d,  strikes  were  launched 
against  the  Ryukyus;  and,  on  the  23d,  the  force  headed 
for  the  Western  Carolines. 

Arriving  on  26  January,  the  ships  sailed  again  on 
10  February.  On  the  16th  and  17th,  strikes  were  con- 
ducted against  air  facilities  in  central  Honshu.  On  the 
18th,  the  force  moved  toward  the  Volcano  and  Bonin 
islands;  and,  on  the  19th,  covering  operations  for  the 
I wo  Jima  assault  began.  The  next  day,  San  Francisco 
closed  that  island  with  other  cruisers  and  assumed  fire 
support  duties,  which  she  continued  until  the  23d.  Then 
she  headed  back  toward  Japan.  On  the  25th,  Tokyo 
was  the  target.  Poor  weather  prohibited  operations 
against  Nagoya  on  the  26th;  and,  on  the  27th,  the 
force  headed  back  to  Ulithi. 

On  21  March,  San  Francisco,  now  attached  to  TF 
54  for  Operation  “Iceberg,”  departed  Ulithi  for  the 
Ryukyus.  On  the  25th,  she  approached  Kerama  Retto, 
west  of  Okinawa,  and  furnished  fire  support  for 
minesweeping  and  underwater  demolition  operations. 
That  night,  she  retired  and  the  next  morning  moved 
back  in  to  support  the  landings  and  supply  counter 
battery  fire  on  Aka,  Keruma,  Zamami,  and  Yakabi. 


By  the  morning  of  the  27th,  aerial  resistance  had 
begun.  On  the  28th,  San  Francisco  shifted  to  Okinawa 
for  shore  bombardment  in  preparation  for  the  assault 
landings  scheduled  for  1 April.  On  that  day,  she  took 
up  station  in  fire  support  sector  5,  west  of  Naha,  and, 
for  the  next  five  days,  shelled  enemy  emplacements, 
caves,  pill  boxes,  road  junctions,  and  tanks,  truck,  and 
troop  concentrations.  At  night,  she  provided  harassing 
fire  near  the  beachhead. 

On  6 April,  the  cruiser  retired  to  Kerama  Retto;  re- 
fueled and  took  on  ammunition;  assisted  in  spashing  a 
“Jill;”  then,  rejoined  TF  54  off  Okinawa  as  that  force 
underwent  another  air  raid.  San  Francisco  downed  a 
“Kate.”  Dawn  of  the  7th  brought  another  air  raid,  dur- 
ing which  a kamikaze  attempted  to  crash  the  cruiser. 
It  was  splashed  50  yards  off  the  starboard  bow.  After 
the  raid,  San  Francisco  shifted  to  TF  51  for  fire  sup- 
port missions  on  the  east  coast  of  Okinawa,  rejoining 
TF  54  on  the  west  coast  in  late  afternoon.  On  the  11th, 
air  attacks  increased;  and,  the  next  day,  San  Francisco 
set  a “Val”  on  fire.  The  plane  then  glanced  off  a 
merchant  ship  and  hit  the  water,  enveloped  in  flames. 

On  the  13th  and  14th,  the  cruiser  again  operated 
with  TF  51  off  the  east  coast  of  the  embattled  island. 
On  the  15th,  she  returned  to  Kerama  Retto;  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  Okinawa  and  operations  with  TF  54  in  the 
transport  area.  There  she  provided  night  illumination 
to  detect  swimmers  and  suicide  boats  and,  just  before 
midnight,  assisted  in  sinking  one  of  the  latter.  Dur- 
ing the  night,  two  further  attempts  by  suicide  boats  to 
close  the  transports  were  thwarted. 

With  dawn,  San  Francisco  returned  to  the  Naha 
area  to  shell  the  airfield  there.  On  the  17th,  she  moved 
up  the  coast  and  fired  on  the  Machinato  air  field.  On 
the  18th,  she  again  shifted  to  the  eastern  side  of  the 
island  and,  that  night,  anchored  in  Nakagusuku  Wan. 
The  next  day,  San  Francisco  supported  troops  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  island.  From  21  April  through 
24  April,  she  shelled  targets  in  the  Naha  airstrip  area; 
and  got  underway  for  Ulithi. 

On  13  May,  San  Francisco  returned  to  Okinawa,  ar- 
riving in  Nakagusuku  Wan  and  resuming  support 
activities  against  targets  in  southern  Okinawa.  For 
the  next  few  days,  San  Francisco  supported  the  96th 
Infantry  Division  in  an  area  to  the  southeast  of  Yuna- 
baru.  On  the  20th,  she  shifted  to  Kutaka  Shima;  and, 
by  the  night  of  the  22d,  she  had  depleted  her  supply  of 
ammunition  for  her  main  batteries.  On  the  25th,  the 
Japanese  launched  a large  air  attack  against  Allied 
shipping  in  Nakagusuku  Wan.  On  the  27th,  San  Fran- 
cisco provided  fire  support  for  the  77th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion; and,  on  the  28th,  she  retired  to  Kerama  Retto. 
On  the  30th,  the  cruiser  returned  to  the  western  side 
of  Okinawa  and,  for  the  next  two  weeks,  supported  op- 
erations of  the  1st  and  6th  Marine  Divisions. 

On  21  June,  San  Francisco  was  ordered  to  join  TG 
32.15,  120  miles  southeast  of  Okinawa.  A week  later, 
she  put  into  Kerama  Retto  for  a brief  stay;  then 
rejoined  that  group.  In  early  July,  she  provided  cover 
for  the  eastern  anchorage.  On  the  3d,  she  sailed  toward 
the  Philippines  to  prepare  for  an  invasion  of  the 
Japanese  home  islands.  The  cessation  of  hostilities  in 
mid-August,  however,  obviated  that  operation,  and 
San  Francisco  prepared  for  occupation  duty. 

On  28  August,  the  cruiser  departed  Subic  Bay  for 
the  China  coast.  After  a show  of  force  in  the  Yellow 
Sea  and  Gulf  of  Pohai  areas,  she  covered  minesweeping 
operations  and,  on  8 October,  anchored  at  Jinsen,  Korea. 
From  the  13th  to  the  16th,  she  participated  in  another 
show  of  force  operation  in  the  Gulf  of  Pohai  area,  then 
returned  to  Jinsen,  where  Rear  Admiral  J.  Wright, 
ComCruDiv  6,  acted  as  senior  member  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  surrender  of  Japanese  naval  forces  in 
Korea. 

On  27  November,  San  Francisco  headed  home. 
Arriving  at  San  Francisco  in  mid-December,  she  con- 
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tinued  on  to  the  east  coast  in  early  January  1946  and 
arrived  at  Philadelphia  for  inactivation  on  the  19th. 
Decommissioned  on  10  February,  she  was  berthed  with 
the  Philadelphia  Group  of  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet 
until  1 March  1959  when  her  name  was  struck  from 
the  Navy  list.  On  9 September,  she  was  sold,  for 
scrapping,  to  the  Union  Mineral  and  Alloys  Corp., 
New  York. 

San  Francisco  (CA-38)  earned  17  battle  stars  dur- 
ing World  War  II. 

San  Francisco,  see  Mission  San  Francisco 


San  Jacinto 

On  21  April  1836,  General  Sam  Houston  and  his 
outnumbered  troops  won  independence  for  Texas  by 
decisively  defeating  a Mexican  army  at  the  San  Ja- 
cinto River. 

I 

(ScFr. : t.  1,567;  1.  234'0";  b.  37'9";  dph.  23'3";  dr. 

16'6";  s.  8 k.;  cpl.  278;  a.  2 8",  4 32-pdrs.) 

The  first  San  Jacinto,  one  of  the  Navy’s  early  screw 
warships,  was  laid  down  by  the  New  York  Navy  Yard 
in  August  1847;  launched  on  16  April  1850;  sponsored 
by  Comdr.  Charles  H.  Bell,  Executive  Officer  of  the 
New  York  Navy  Yard. 

No  record  of  San  Jacinto’s  commissioning  ceremony 
has  been  found,  but  her  first  commanding  officer,  Capt. 
Thomas  Crabbe,  reported  on  board  on  18  November 
1851.  The  earliest  page  of  the  ship’s  log  which  has 
survived  is  dated  26  February  1852,  but  San  Jacinto’s 
service  began  earlier.  Some  evidence  suggests  that  the 
frigate  got  under  way  for  test  runs  late  in  1851. 

Built  as  an  experimental  ship  to  test  new  propulsion 
concepts,  the  screw  frigate  was  plagued  by  balky  en- 
gines and  unreliable  machinery  throughout  her  career. 
Yet,  San  Jacinto  crowded  her  record  with  interesting 
and  valuable  service. 

The  steamer  sailed  from  New  York  on  New  Year’s 
Day,  1852,  and  headed  for  Norfolk  on  a trial  voyage  to 
test  her  seaworthiness  and  machinery  before  heading 
across  the  Atlantic  for  service  in  the  Mediterranean. 
She  encountered  heavy  weather  during  the  passage  to 
Hampton  Roads,  and  one  of  her  engines  was  disabled. 
After  repairs  at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  the  frigate 
finally  passed  between  the  Virginia  capes  on  3 March 
and  headed  for  Cadiz,  Spain.  However,  chronic  engine 
problems  hampered  the  ship  during  her  operations  in 
European  waters;  and  she  returned  to  Philadelphia  on 
5 July  1853.  She  was  decommissioned  there  on  the  13th 
for  installation  of  new  machinery. 

Four  days  after  recommissioning  on  5 August  1854, 
San  Jacinto  sailed  eastward  to  try  her  new  engines. 
Following  repairs  at  Southampton,  England,  she  re- 
sumed her  cruise  in  European  waters. 

In  the  spring  of  1855,  San  Jacinto  was  briefly  at- 
tached to  the  Home  Squadron  and  served  in  the  West 
Indies  as  flagship  for  Commodore  Charles  S.  McCauley 
to  bolster  American  naval  strength  in  the  Caribbean 
after  Spanish  frigate,  Ferrolana,  had  fired  upon 
United  States  mail  steamer,  El  Dorado,  off  the  coast  of 
Cuba.  When  no  further  cause  of  friction  between  the 
two  countries  developed,  San  Jacinto  returned  home 
and  decommissioned  at  New  York  on  21  June  1855  for 
repairs. 

Recommissioned  on  4 October  1855,  the  screw  frig- 
ate, now  commanded  by  Capt.  Harry  H.  Bell,  departed 
New  York  on  the  25th  and  headed  for  the  Far  East  as 
flagship  of  Commodore  James  Armstrong.  After  pro- 
ceeding via  Madeira,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Mauri- 
tius, and  Ceylon,  the  ship  arrived  at  Penang  in  the 
Strait  of  Malacca  on  22  March  1856. 

There,  Townsend  Harris,  the  recently  appointed  Con- 


sul General  to  Japan,  embarked  on  2 April;  and  the 
ship  got  underway  that  morning  for  Siam.  After  a 
four-day  stop  at  Singapore,  where  Commodore  Arm- 
strong relieved  Commodore  Joel  Abbot  in  command  of 
the  East  India  Squadron,  the  frigate  reached  the  bar 
off  the  mouth  of  the  Me  Nam  (now  the  Chao  Phraya) 
River  on  the  13th.  A few  days  later,  Harris  ascended 
the  Me  Nam  to  Bangkok  where  he  negotiated  a treaty 
establishing  diplomatic  and  commercial  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Siam.  The  King  of  Siam 
at  the  time  was  Mongkut,  the  whimsical  but  likable 
despot  later  immortalized  by  the  Rodgers  and  Ham- 
merstein  musical  comedy,  “The  King  and  I.” 

After  succeeding  in  this  delicate  diplomatic  mission, 
Harris  returned  on  the  morning  of  1 June  to  San 
Jacinto,  which  awaited  him  at  the  mouth  of  the  Me 
Nam;  and  the  frigate  departed  Siam  to  carry  Harris 
to  his  new  post  in  Japan. 

However,  after  a bare  half  hour  of  steaming,  her  old 
hobgoblin,  engine  trouble,  reappeared  and  plagued  the 
ship  throughout  her  painfully  slow  passage  to  Hong 
Kong,  which  she  finally  reached  on  the  13th.  There, 
major  repairs  interrupted  the  voyage  for  almost  two 
months. 

San  Jacinto  finally  got  underway  again  on  12  Au- 
gust. While  proceeding  by  the  Pescadores  toward  For- 
mosa, she  assisted  several  junks  recently  disabled  by  a 
violent  typhoon  which  had  devastated  much  of  the 
coast  of  China.  The  ship  at  long  last  reached  Shimoda, 
Japan,  on  21  August  and  remained  there  while  Harris 
was  skillfully  negotiating  with  Japanese  officials  con- 
cerning the  establishment  of  his  consulate — the  first 
official  foreign  diplomatic  office  to  be  permitted  on 
Japanese  soil.  During  his  subsequent  service  as  Consul 
General,  Harris,  by  tact  and  tenacity,  persuaded  the 
Japanese  government  to  sign  a broad  treaty  which 
opened  the  country  to  commerce  and  brought  the  na- 
tion into  the  modern  world. 

On  4 September  1856,  after  a party  from  the  ship 
had  erected  a flagpole  in  front  of  the  new  consulate 
and  had  helped  Harris  to  raise  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
there  for  the  first  time,  San  Jacinto  weighed  anchor 
and  headed  for  Shanghai. 

China  was  then  in  the  throes  of  a terrible  civil  war. 
Lawlessness  was  rampant,  and  pirates  threatened 
everyone  afloat  and  ashore — both  Chinese  and  foreign. 
During  this  troubled  time,  the  East  India  Squadron  of 
the  United  States  Navy,  which  Armstrong  directed 
from  San  Jacinto,  labored  to  restore  stability  and 
peace  in  the  area. 

Early  in  October  1856,  mounting  hostility  toward 
foreigners  in  China  erupted  into  the  Second  Opium 
War.  Later  that  month,  word  of  the  fighting  between 
British  and  Chinese  forces  at  Canton  reached  Commo- 
dore Armstong  at  Shanghai,  and  he  proceeded  in  San 
Jacinto  to  the  scene  of  the  conflict.  When  he  reached 
the  Pearl  River,  he  learned  that  Comdr.  Andrew  H. 
Foote,  in  response  to  a request  for  help  from  the 
United  States  consul  at  Canton,  had  landed  a force  of 
150  men  at  Whampoa  to  protect  American  lives  and 
property. 

Armstrong  approved  of  Foote’s  action  and  reinforced 
the  shore  party  with  a detachment  from  San  Jacinto. 
A few  days  later,  after  receiving  assurances  from 
Chinese  officials,  the  Commodore  decided  to  withdraw 
the  American  force. 

However,  on  15  November,  while  Foote  was  passing 
the  barrier  forts  in  a small  boat  during  preparations 
for  reembarkation,  Chinese  guns  fired  upon  him  four 
or  five  times.  The  next  day,  Portsmouth  closed  the 
nearest  fort  and  opened  fire,  beginning  a vigorous 
engagement  which  continued  until  the  Chinese  batteries 
were  silenced  some  two  hours  later.  Meanwhile,  efforts 
were  begun  to  settle  the  matter  by  diplomatic  means. 
Nevertheless,  four  days  later,  after  receiving  a report 
that  the  Chinese  were  strengthening  their  works,  Arm- 
strong again  ordered  his  ships  to  open  fire.  They  bom- 
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barded  the  two  nearest  forts  until  the  enemy  fire 
slackened.  Then  Foote  led  about  300  men  ashore,  took 
the  first  fort,  and  used  the  53  guns  captured  there  to 
silence  hostile  batteries  in  the  next  fort.  The  bluejack- 
ets and  marines  ashore  subsequently  beat  off  an  attack 
by  3,000  Chinese  soldiers  from  Canton.  In  the  following 
two  days,  they  first  silenced  and  then  took  the  three 
remaining  forts.  In  all,  they  seized  and  spiked  176 
cannon.  Before  the  American  ships  departed  Canton, 
their  men  had  destroyed  these  riverside  strongholds. 
During  the  fighting,  negotiations  with  Chinese  officials 
continued  and  resulted  in  the  recognition  of  the  rights 
of  the  United  States  as  a neutral  power. 

Thereafter,  San  Jacinto  served  in  Chinese  ports  for 
more  than  a year,  principally  at  Hong  Kong  and 
Shanghai.  After  protecting  American  interests  in  the 
troubled  waters  of  the  Far  East  into  1858,  the  veteran 
steam  frigate  returned  home  on  4 August  and  decom- 
missioned two  days  later. 

Over  ten  months  in  ordinary  followed  before  San 
Jacinto  was  recommissioned  on  6 July  1859,  for  service 
in  the  Africa  Squadron  to  help  suppress  the  slave 
trade.  The  following  spring,  1860,  she  proceeded  to 
Cadiz,  Spain,  for  repairs.  After  returning  to  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  she  captured  brig,  Storm  King,  on  8 
August  1860,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  River.  A prize 
crew  from  the  steam  frigate  sailed  the  captured  slaver 
to  Monrovia  and  turned  616  freed  negroes  over  to  the 
United  States  agent  there  before  proceeding  to  Norfolk 
with  the  prize. 

On  27  August  1861,  shortly  before  San  Jacinto  sailed 
for  home,  Capt.  Charles  Wilkes  assumed  command  of 
the  ship.  En  route  back  to  the  United  States  for 
service  in  the  Union  Navy  during  the  Civil  War,  the 
warship  searched  for  Confederate  cruiser,  Sumter, 
which,  under  Capt.  Raphael  Semmes,  CSN,  was  then 
preying  upon  Union  shipping  in  the  Atlantic.  She 
visited  the  Windward  Passage,  Jamaica,  Grand  Cay- 
man, and  Boca  Grande  while  seeking  the  Southern 
commerce  raider.  When  the  ship  touched  at  Cienfuegos, 
Cuba,  for  coal,  Wilkes  learned  that  James  Mason  and 
John  Slidell,  former  United  States  senators  and  now 
Confederate  envoys  to  England  and  France,  had  es- 
caped from  Charleston,  S.C.,  on  12  October  in  the 
speedy  coastal  packet,  Theodora,  and  were  at  Havana 
awaiting  transportation  to  Europe. 

Wilkes  raced  around  the  island  to  Havana,  bent  on 
intercepting  Theodora  on  the  blockade  runner’s  return 
trip  but  arrived  on  the  last  day  of  the  month,  one  day 
after  his  quarry  had  departed. 

However,  he  learned  that  the  Southern  diplomats 
were  still  at  Havana  and  intended  to  sail  for  St. 
Thomas  a week  later  in  English  mail  packet,  Trent. 
They  planned  to  board  a British  liner  there  to  complete 
their  journey  to  London. 

Wilkes  proceeded  in  San  Jacinto  to  a narrow  part  of 
the  Old  Bahama  Channel,  some  230  miles  east  of  Ha- 
vana, and  waited  there  to  waylay  Trent.  On  8 Novem- 
ber, two  shots  across  the  mail  packet’s  bow  persuaded 
her  master  to  heave  to.  A boarding  party  from  San 
Jacinto  seized  the  Confederate  diplomats  and  their  sec- 
retaries and  then  permitted  the  packet  to  resume  her 
voyage.  A week  later,  when  San  Jacinto  reached  Nor- 
folk with  the  prisoners,  the  exultant  North  hailed  the 
news  as  a great  Union  triumph;  but  the  incident 
strained  United  States  relations  with  England  almost 
to  the  breaking  point. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Welles  ordered  Wilkes  to  take 
the  prisoners  to  Boston  in  San  Jacinto.  They  were  held 
in  Fort  Warren  until  quietly  released  on  New  Year’s 
Day,  1862,  and  taken  to  Provincetown,  Mass.,  to  board 
HMS  Rinaldo  for  passage  to  London.  The  diplomatic 
crisis  then  subsided. 

San  Jacinto  was  decommissioned  on  30  November 
1861  for  overhaul  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  and  was 
prepared  for  service  as  flagship  of  the  Gulf  Blockading 
Squadron.  Recommissioned  on  1 March  1862,  the 


steamer  departed  Boston  for  Hampton  Roads  on  the 
9th,  the  day  of  the  epic  battle  between  Monitor  and 
Virginia,  the  former  Merrimack.  San  Jacinto  reached 
the  Virginia  capes  on  the  15th  and  remained  in  the 
area  temporarily  assigned  to  the  North  Atlantic  Block- 
ading Squadron  to  bolster  Union  naval  forces  in 
Hampton  Roads  lest  Virginia  return  to  that  strategic 
waterway  and  threaten  General  McClellan’s  army 
which  was  then  pushing  up  the  peninsula  between  the 
James  and  York  rivers  toward  Richmond. 

On  11  April  1862,  Virginia  rounded  Sewell’s  Point 
and  entered  Hampton  Roads.  Under  the  ironclad’s  pro- 
tection, CSS  Jamestown  and  CSS  Raleigh  approached 
the  Hampton  shore  and  captured  three  small  Union 
Army  transports.  However,  no  major  engagement  de- 
veloped; and  the  Confederate  ships  retired  upstream 
late  in  the  afternoon. 

On  5 May,  President  Lincoln  arrived  in  Hampton 
Roads  on  board  steamer,  Miami,  to  take  personal 
charge  of  the  stalled  Peninsular  Campaign;  and,  for 
the  next  five  days,  acted  as  Commander  in  Chief  in  the 
field.  At  his  orders  three  days  later,  San  Jacinto  joined 
other  Union  warships  in  bombarding  Sewell’s  Point. 

Events  moved  fast  thereafter.  Confederate  troops 
withdrew  from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  and  set  fire  to  the 
Navy  Yard  at  Portsmouth.  San  Jacinto  helped  to  pro- 
vide naval  support  as  Northern  troops  occupied  the 
evacuated  area.  In  the  early  hours  of  11  May,  Vir- 
ginia’s crew  set  the  dreaded  Southern  ironclad  ablaze 
and  she  blew  up  before  dawn. 

With  the  end  of  the  principal  Confederate  naval 
threat  to  Union  forces  on  the  peninsula  and  its  sur- 
rounding water,  San  Jacinto  was  free  to  resume  her 
voyage  south.  She  departed  Hampton  Roads  on  the 
23d,  carrying  Flag  Officer  James  L.  Lardner,  and 
reached  Key  West,  Fla.,  on  1 June.  Three  days  later, 
Lardner  relieved  Flag  Officer  McKean  in  command  of 
the  East  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron;  and  San  Jacinto 
became  the  squadron  flagship. 

However,  the  ship’s  tour  of  duty  as  flagship  was  cut 
short.  On  1 August,  Lardner  reported  that  yellow 
fever  had  broken  out  on  the  ship;  and,  the  next  day, 
she  sailed  north.  She  arrived  at  the  quarantine  area  off 
Deer  Island,  near  Boston,  on  the  9th. 

The  health  of  her  crew  restored,  San  Jacinto,  as- 
signed to  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron, 
departed  Boston  on  15  October  and,  four  days  later, 
joined  the  blockade  off  Wilmington,  N.C.  However,  as 
she  was  taking  station  in  the  blockade,  orders  left 
Washington  for  the  ship  to  proceed  immediately  to 
Hampton  Roads,  fill  her  bunkers  with  coal,  and  steam 
at  top  speed  to  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  in  search  of 
Confederate  cruiser,  Alabama,  with  which  the  elusive 
Semmes  had  struck  a series  of  rapid  blows  against 
American  shipping  and  fishing  and  caused  Northern 
merchants  to  clamor  for  protection. 

Sayi  Jacinto  got  under  way  on  the  22d  and  reached 
Hampton  Roads  on  the  morning  of  the  24th.  While  she 
was  preparing  for  sea,  reports  reached  Washington 
indicating  that  Alabama  might  have  altered  her 
course.  Accordingly,  when  San  Jacinto  sailed  on  the 
morning  of  the  26th,  she  headed  via  Bermuda  to  the 
West  Indies.  In  the  weeks  that  followed,  the  frigate 
and  Alabama  played  hide-and-seek  in  the  Caribbean. 
On  the  morning  of  19  November,  the  Federal  warship 
finally  caught  up  with  Semmes  when  she  reached  Fort 
Royal,  Martinique.  Alabama  had  anchored  there  the 
previous  morning  and  was  enjoying  sanctuary  in  the 
neutral  port.  San  Jacinto  waited  at  the  entrance  to  the 
harbor  just  outside  the  three-mile  limit  required  by 
international  law,  but  Alabama  slipped  by  her  to  com- 
parative safety  at  sea  during  the  ensuing  dark  and 
rainy  night.  As  neither  ship  saw  the  other  during  the 
escape,  San  Jacinto  remained  at  Fort  Royal  until  cer- 
tain that  Alabama  was  not  hiding  in  some  secluded 
spot  within  the  bay,  but  had  indeed  escaped.  On  the 
21st,  San  Jacinto  got  under  way  and  searched  for  her 
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slippery  adversary  until  arriving  at  Key  West  on  15 
January  1863. 

There  she  was  attached  to  the  East  Gulf  Blockading 
Squadron  as  flagship.  However,  soon  after  she  began 
this  duty,  word  reached  Key  West  that  CSS  Florida 
had  escaped  through  the  blockade  from  Mobile  and  was 
at  Havana.  On  22  January,  Rear  Admiral  Bailey  or- 
dered San  Jacinto  to  sail  for  Cuba  and  blockade  the 
Confederate  cruiser  if  she  were  in  port  or  to  chase  and 
capture  or  destroy  her  if  the  commerce  raider  had 
departed.  The  Union  frigate  quickly  put  to  sea  but 
found  little  trace  of  Florida.  She  broke  her  shaft  on  30 
January;  sailed  north  on  4 February;  and  reached  the 
New  York  Navy  Yard  on  the  16th  for  repairs. 

Again  ready  for  action,  San  Jacinto  departed  New 
York  on  24  June  and  returned  to  Key  West  on  1 July. 
She  celebrated  Independence  Day  by  becoming  Rear 
Admiral  Bailey’s  flagship,  and  she  performed  that  duty 
until  relieved  by  Dale  on  5 September. 

The  ship  then  took  up  blockade  duty  off  Mobile,  Ala. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  11th,  her  masthead  lookout 
reported  “black  smoke  bearing  about  south,”  and  San 
Jacinto  set  out  in  pursuit  of  the  steamer.  During  the 
chase,  the  lookout  spotted  blockade  runner,  Fox, 
aground  and  burning.  About  dusk,  San  Jacinto 
changed  course  for  Mobile,  hoping  to  intercept  the 
fleeing  vessel  if  she  attempted  to  dash  into  that  port. 
This  strategy  proved  sound  for,  early  the  next  morn- 
ing, the  Union  steam  frigate  found  that  her  quarry 
was  again  within  sight;  and  the  chase  began  again. 
Near  the  Chandeleur  Islands,  San  Jacinto  anchored  in 
shoal  water  and  sent  her  first  cutter  after  the  steamer. 
That  evening  shortly  before  twilight,  the  blockade  run- 
ner— which  happened  to  bear  the  name  of  the  frigate’s 
old  adversary,  Alabama — ran  ashore  and  was  aban- 
doned. Before  San  Jacinto’s  cutter  could  reach  the 
prize,  Union  blockader,  Eugenie,  arrived  upon  the 
scene  and  took  possession  of  the  blockade  runner. 

On  the  16th,  San  Jacinto  captured  steamer,  Lizzie 
Davis,  after  a two-hour  chase.  This  blockade  runner 
had  departed  from  Havana  laden  with  lead  and  was 
endeavoring  to  dash  into  Mobile.  On  6 October,  San 
Jacinto  was  within  signal  distance  when  United  States 
Schooner,  Beauregard,  took  possession  of  Last  Trial 
after  heavy  weather  had  forced  that  Southern  sloop  to 
seek  shelter  near  Key  West.  On  16  December,  Ariel,  a 
tender  to  San  Jacinto,  captured  Confederate  sloop, 
Magnolia-,  and,  on  the  24th,  schooner,  Fox,  another  of 
San  Jacinto’s  tenders,  took  British  schooner,  Edward, 
trying  to  carry  salt  and  lead  from  Havana  to  the 
Suwanee  River.  On  the  morning  of  7 January  1864, 
San  Jacinto  overtook  schooner,  Roebuck,  after  a two- 
hour  chase,  and  deprived  the  Confederacy  of  a general 
cargo  including  much  clothing  and  lead.  In  another  two- 
hour  chase  on  11  March,  San  Jacinto  ran  an  unnamed 
schooner  (formerly  called  Lealtad)  aground.  She  then 
took  possession  of  this  prize  which  was  laden  with 
cotton  and  turpentine  for  export. 

Yellow  fever  again  struck  the  veteran  warship  the 
following  summer;  and  San  Jacinto — carrying  Rear 
Admiral  Bailey,  now  dangerously  ill  with  the  disease — 
departed  Key  West  on  7 August  and  sailed  north 
hoping  for  a quick  restoration  of  the  crew  to  good 
health.  She  reached  the  quarantine  area  at  New  York 
Harbor  on  the  13th ; but,  the  next  day  was  ordered  to 
fill  up  with  coal  and  set  out  in  pursuit  of  Confederate 
cruiser,  Tallahassee.  The  ship  sailed  on  the  19th  and 
raced  as  far  north  as  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  without 
finding  the  Southern  commerce  raider. 

After  the  ship  put  in  at  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  she 
received  long  overdue  repairs.  She  returned  to  Key 
West  on  3 December  and  resumed  her  role  as  squadron 
flagship  a week  later.  Toward  the  end  of  the  month, 
she  was  relieved  of  this  duty  and  sailed  for  the  Baha- 
mas. On  New  Year’s  Day,  1865,  the  ship  struck  a reef 
near  Great  Abaco  Island  and  filled  with  water.  Her 
guns,  along  with  some  equipment  and  provisions,  were 


saved;  but  efforts  to  salvage  the  ship  were  unsuccess- 
ful. The  ship’s  hulk  was  sold  at  Nassau,  New  Provi- 
dence, on  17  May  1871. 

II 

(CVL-30 : dp.  11,000;  1.  622'6";  b.  71'6";  ew.  109’6"; 

dr.  26';  s.  31.6  k.;  cpl.  1,549;  a.  28  40mm,  40  20mm, 

ac.  45;  cl.  Independence) 

The  second  San  Jacinto  (CVL-30)  was  laid  down  as 
the  light  cruiser,  Newark  (CL-100),  on  26  October 
1942  by  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Camden,  N.J. ; 
redesignated  CV-30  and  renamed  Reprisal  on  2 June 
1942;  renamed  San  Jacinto  on  30  January  1943;  con- 
verted, while  building,  to  a light  aircraft  carrier  and 
reclassified  as  CVL-30 ; launched  on  26  September 
1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Jesse  Jones;  and  commis- 
sioned on  15  November  1943,  Capt.  Harold  M.  Martin, 
in  command. 

After  shakedown  in  the  Caribbean,  San  Jacinto 
sailed,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  San  Diego,  and  Pearl 
Harbor,  for  the  Pacific  war  zone.  Arriving  at  Majuro, 
Marshall  Islands,  she  became  part  of  the  growing 
might  of  Vice  Admiral  Marc  A.  Mitscher’s  Task  Force 
58/38,  the  fast  carrier  striking  force  of  the  Pacific 
Fleet.  There,  San  Jacinto  embarked  Air  Group  51, 
whose  fighters  and  torpedo  planes  would  be  the  ship’s 
chief  weapons  in  battle. 

After  providing  search  patrols  to  protect  other  car- 
riers striking  at  Wake  and  Marcus  Islands,  San  Ja- 
cinto, by  5 June  1944,  was  ready  to  participate  in  the 
largest  fleet  action  since  the  battle  of  Midway,  almost 
exactly  two  years  before.  On  that  day,  Task  Force  58 
sortied  from  Majuro  and  headed  toward  the  Marianas 
to  conduct  air  strikes  preparatory  to  American  seizure 
of  Saipan  and  to  protect  the  invasion  forces  from 
enemy  air  and  naval  attack. 

This  American  thrust  triggered  a strong  Japanese 
reaction;  on  19  June,  the  Japanese  Fleet  launched 
more  than  400  planes  against  the  invasion  fleet  and  the 
covering  carrier  force.  In  the  ensuing  air  battle,  known 
to  American  pilots  as  the  “Marianas  Turkey  Shoot,” 
more  than  300  enemy  planes  were  shot  down.  While 
San  Jacinto’s  planes  were  achieving  their  most  one- 
sided victory  of  the  war,  her  gunners  helped  to  down 
the  few  attackers  able  to  get  near  the  American  ships. 
Then,  at  dusk,  Admiral  Mitscher  dispatched  an  all- 
carrier attack  after  the  retreating  enemy  fleet.  The 
night  recovery  of  the  returning  planes  was  accom- 
plished amid  considerable  confusion.  Reportedly,  a Jap- 
anese carrier  plane  attempted  a landing  approach  on 
San  Jacinto,  only  to  be  waved  off  by  the  landing  signal 
officer  because  its  hook  wasn’t  down. 

San  Jacinto  then  participated  in  strikes  against  Rota 
and  Guam  and  furnished  combat  air  patrol  (CAP)  and 
antisubmarine  patrol  (ASP)  for  her  task  group.  Dur- 
ing these  raids,  a San  Jacinto  fighter  pilot  was  shot 
down  over  Guam  and  spent  17  days  in  a life  raft 
trying  to  attract  attention  and  16  nights  hiding  on  the 
island. 

After  a refueling  and  replenishment  stop  at  Eniwe- 
tok  Atoll,  San  Jacinto  joined  in  carrier  strikes  against 
the  Palaus  on  15  July.  On  5 August,  her  targets  were 
Chichi,  Haha,  and  Iwo  Jima.  A brief  stop  at  Eniwetok 
preceded  dawn-to-dusk  CAP  and  ASP  duty  while  other 
carriers  struck  at  Yap,  Ulithi,  Anguar,  and  Babel- 
thuap,  pinning  down  Japanese  air  forces  while  the 
Palaus  were  being  assaulted  on  15  September. 

Following  a replenishment  stop  at  Manus,  Admiralty 
Islands,  San  Jacinto  joined  in  strikes  against  Okinawa 
and  furnished  photographic  planes  to  get  information 
necessary  for  future  invasion  plans.  After  refueling  at 
sea,  she  once  again  supplied  dawn-to-dusk  air  protec- 
tion as  other  carriers  sent  strikes  against  Formosa, 
northern  Luzon,  and  the  Manila  Bay  area  from  12  to 
19  October.  During  operations  on  17  October,  a fighter 
plane  made  a very  hard  landing  and  inadvertently 
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fired  its  machine  guns  into  the  ship’s  island  structure 
killing  two  men;  wounding  24,  including  her  command- 
ing officer;  and  causing  considerable  damage  to  radar. 
Despite  this  accident,  San  Jacinto  remained  battlewor- 
thy. 

As  American  troops  landed  on  Leyte  in  the  central 
Philippines  on  20  October,  San  Jacinto  provided  close 
air  support.  On  24  October,  this  mission  was  inter- 
rupted by  news  of  the  tri-pronged  approach  of  the 
Japanese  fleet  which  precipitated  the  largest  fleet  bat- 
tle in  naval  history. 

San  Jacinto  sent  planes  against  the  central  force  in 
the  Sibuyan  Sea;  then  raced  north  to  launch  strikes 
against  the  northern  force,  resulting  in  heavy  damage 
to  the  Japanese  carriers  and  surface  combatants  off 
Cape  Engano.  On  30  October,  her  fighters  furnished 
air  protection  over  Leyte  while  her  guns  shot  down  two 
planes  attempting  suicide  attacks  on  the  ship.  After  a 
pause  at  Ulithi,  the  carrier  joined  in  attacks  on  the 
Manila  Bay  area;  then  took  a side  trip  to  Guam  to 
exchange  air  groups,  receiving  Air  Group  45.  She 
received  slight  damage  during  a typhoon  in  December 

1944. 

After  completing  repairs  at  Ulithi,  San  Jacinto  and 
the  rest  of  her  fast  carrier  force  entered  the  South 
China  Sea  and  launched  massive  air  attacks  on  the 
airfields  of  Formosa  and  against  shipping  at  Cam 
Ranh  Bay,  French  Indochina,  and  at  Hong  Kong.  By 
refueling  and  replenishing  at  sea,  Task  Force  38  was 
able  to  continue  its  pressure  on  the  enemy  and  stra- 
tegic support  for  the  American  invasion  of  Luzon  by 
strikes  against  the  Ryukyu  Islands. 

Next,  San  Jacinto  joined  in  the  first  carrier  strikes 
against  the  home  islands  of  Japan.  During  the  raids  on 
16  and  17  February  1945,  carrier-based  aircraft  downed 
many  enemy  planes  during  fierce  dogfights  over  air- 
fields in  the  Tokyo  area.  These  operations  were  de- 
signed to  cover  the  imminent  invasion  of  Iwo  Jima. 
Next  came  air  support  for  the  landing  marines,  fol- 
lowed by  further  strikes  against  Tokyo  and  Okinawa 
before  San  Jacinto  returned  to  Ulithi. 

While  conducting  operations  off  Kyushu,  Japan,  she 
witnessed  the  conflagration  on  Franklin  (CV-13);  and, 
on  19  March  1945,  narrowly  escaped  destruction  her- 
self when  a kamikaze  barely  missed  her.  More  massive 
enemy  attacks  came  with  Operation  “Iceberg”  as  the 
carrier  force  furnished  air  support  for  the  invasion  of 
Okinawa.  On  5 April,  more  than  500  planes,  primarily 
kamikazes,  attacked.  Fighter  planes  and  antiaircraft 
guns  shot  down  about  300,  but  many  got  through.  San 
Jacinto’s  gunners  shot  the  wing  off  a would-be  suicide 
plane,  deflecting  its  dive,  and  splashed  another  only  50 
feet  off  her  port  bow.  Her  mission  of  covering  the 
Okinawa  invasion  entailed  heavy  air  activity  and  kept 
the  ship  almost  constantly  at  general  quarters  while 
supporting  ground  forces  and  repelling  frequent  at- 
tacks by  suicide  planes.  On  7 April,  San  Jacinto’s 
bombers  torpedoed  Japanese  destroyer,  Hamakaze,  part 
of  a naval  suicide  attack  in  which  super  battleship, 
Yamato,  was  also  sunk.  San  Jacinto  then  returned  to 
the  dangerous  job  of  defending  against  the  suicide 
plane  attacks,  striking  at  the  kamikaze  airfields  on 
Kyushu,  and  providing  close  air  support  for  ground 
forces  fighting  on  Okinawa.  On  5 June,  she  success- 
fully rode  out  another  typhoon  and,  after  replenishing 
at  Leyte,  sortied  for  her  final  raids  as  part  of  Task 
Force  58.  Her  aircraft  struck  at  Hokkaido  and  Hon- 
shu, Japan,  on  9 July  and  continued  to  operate  off  the 
coast  of  Japan  until  the  end  of  hostilities  on  15  August 

1945.  Her  air  missions  over  Japan  then  became  mercy 
flights  over  Allied  prisoner-of-war  camps,  dropping 
food  and  medicine  until  the  men  could  be  rescued.  Her 
wartime  mission  completed,  San  Jacinto  returned  home 
and  tied  up  at  Alameda,  Calif.,  on  14  September  1945. 

She  was  decommissioned  on  1 March  1947  and  joined 
the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  berthed  at  San  Diego.  Reclas- 
sified as  an  auxiliary  aircraft  transport  (AVT-5)  on 


15  May  1959;  she  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 
June  1970. 

San  Jacinto  earned  five  battle  stars  and  was 
awarded  the  Presidential  Unit  citation.  Her  hull  was 
sold  for  scrapping  on  15  December  1971  to  National 
Metal  and  Steel  Co.,  Terminal  Island,  Calif. 

San  Joaquin 

A river  in  central  California. 

I 

( YFNB : t.  1,551;  1.  219'9y2";  b.  41'7";  dph.  24'2";  nsp.) 

The  first  San  Joaquin,  a wooden,  schooner-rigged 
barge,  built  during  1876  at  Freeport,  Maine,  was  pur- 
chased during  1918  by  the  Navy  from  the  Luckenbach 
Steam  Ship  Co.,  and  placed  in  service  on  8 August 
1918,  Chief  Boatswain’s  Mate  John  J.  Miller  in  charge. 

Assigned  to  the  Naval  Overseas  Transportation 
Service  as  a non-self-propelled  lighter,  San  Joaquin 
made  seven  round-trip  voyages  between  Norfolk  and 
New  England  ports  transporting  coal.  During  these 
operations,  San  Joaquin  was  towed  by  the  tugs  Alle- 
gheny, Billow,  Mohave,  Pensacola,  and  Sagamore.  She 
was  detached  on  27  March  1919  and  assigned  to  local 
duty  within  the  5th  Naval  District.  San  Joaquin  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  13  June  1919  and  sold  on 
11  September  1919  to  the  Neptune  Line  of  New  York, 
N.Y. 


San  Joaquin  (AKA-109),  a Tolland  class  attack 
cargo  ship,  was  laid  down  on  17  August  1945  by  the 
Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Company,  Kearny, 
N.J.  Further  construction,  however,  was  cancelled  on 
27  August  1945. 

San  Joaquin  County 

A county  in  California. 

(LST-1122:  dp.  1,625;  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  11'2";  s. 

12  k;  cpl.  226;  a.  8 40mm.,  12  20mm.;  cl.  LST-5^2) 

LST-1122  was  laid  down  on  30  October  1944  by  the 
Chicago  Bridge  and  Iron  Co.,  Seneca,  111. ; launched  on 
24  January  1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Alice  S.  Weaver; 
placed  in  reduced  commission  on  2 February  1945  for 
ferrying  to  New  Orleans;  and  commissioned  in  full  on 
14  February  1945,  Lt.  L.  L.  Hutchinson,  USNR,  in 
command. 

Following  shakedown  off  Pensacola,  Fla.,  LST-1122 
loaded  cargo  at  Gulfport  and  steamed  via  the  Panama 
Canal  to  the  Pacific.  In  mid-May,  she  arrived  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  whence  she  continued  on  to  deliver  cargo  in 
the  Marshalls,  the  Western  Carolines,  the  Ryukyus, 
and  the  Marianas.  After  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in 
mid-August,  she  continued  her  cargo  and  passenger 
runs.  In  September,  she  extended  her  range  to  include 
the  Philippines  and  the  Japanese  home  islands,  in 
which  areas  she  continued  to  operate  through  the  end 
of  the  year. 

With  the  new  year,  1946,  the  tank  landing  ship  was 
ordered  back  to  the  United  States.  On  18  February, 
she  arrived  at  San  Francisco.  In  May,  she  shifted  to 
San  Diego,  whence  she  conducted  operations,  primarily 
off  California,  until  1949.  In  January  of  that  year,  she 
moved  north;  conducted  exercises  in  the  Aleutians; 
and  returned  to  San  Diego  in  March.  The  following 
month,  she  joined  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet;  and,  on  15 
June,  she  was  decommissioned  and  berthed  at  San 
Diego. 

In  June  1950,  hostilities  again  broke  out  in  the  Far 
East  as  the  North  Korean  People’s  Army  pushed  past 
the  38th  Parallel  into  the  Republic  of  (South)  Korea. 
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In  August,  LST-1122  was  ordered  activated.  She  was 
recommissioned  on  3 November  and  departed  San 
Diego  on  27  January  1951  for  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
Japan,  and  the  Korean  combat  zone. 

LST-1122  arrived  at  Yokosuka  on  3 March.  Two 
weeks  later,  she  got  underway  for  Korea  carrying 
Army  troops  from  Ulsan  and  Pusan  to  Inchon.  She 
carried  POW’s  to  Koje  Do  in  early  April;  then  re- 
turned to  Japan  where  she  conducted  local  operations 
into  May.  After  a run  to  Inchon,  with  marines  as 
passengers,  at  mid-month,  the  LST  resumed  operations 
in  Japanese  waters  and,  through  the  summer,  con- 
ducted amphibious  training  exercises  and  shuttled 
cargo  in  Japanese  waters.  At  the  end  of  September, 
she  was  back  off  Korea  for  the  last  run  of  her  deploy- 
ment— carrying  Army  Engineer  units  from  Inchon  to 
Japan.  On  26  October,  she  completed  that  run;  and,  on 
5 November,  she  got  underway  for  California.  At  the 
end  of  the  month,  LST-1122  was  back  at  San  Diego. 
She  remained  on  the  west  coast,  undergoing  overhaul, 
conducting  local  operations,  and  participating  in  am- 
phibious training  exercises  through  1952.  On  3 Janu- 
ary 1953,  she  sailed  west  again.  Arriving  at  Yokosuka 
on  17  February,  she  resumed  amphibious  training  du- 
ties and  cargo  and  passenger  runs  in  Japanese  waters; 
continued  those  duties  into  March;  and  returned  to 
Pusan  in  April. 

For  the  remaining  months  of  the  conflict,  she  trans- 
ported troops,  vehicles,  ammunition,  and  gasoline  be- 
tween Japanese  and  Korean  ports.  After  the  27  July 
truce  agreement,  she  joined  the  ships  assigned  to 
Operation  “Big  Switch,”  the  POW  exchange;  and  into 
late  September,  she  carried  POW’s  from  their  offshore 
island  compounds  to  the  Korean  mainland,  the  first 
stage  of  their  journey  north.  On  22  September,  she 
returned  to  Japan.  In  October,  she  conducted  amphibi- 
ous exercises;  on  21  November,  she  headed  home. 

After  that  tour,  the  LST,  named  San  Joaquin 
County  on  1 July  1955,  was  regularly  deployed  to  the 
central  and  western  Pacific.  There,  she  performed 
training  and  transportation  duties  for  the  7th  Fleet 
similar  to  those  she  carried  out  in  the  eastern  Pacific, 
along  the  west  coast,  and  in  Hawaiian  waters,  for  the 
1st  Fleet.  In  1959,  however,  her  home  port  was 
changed  to  Iwakuni,  Japan.  She  arrived  on  26  Septem- 
ber and  took  up  station  ship  duties,  including  logistic 
support  for  Fleet  Air  Wing  6 and  the  1st  Marine  Air 
Wing,  which  she  continued  until  July  1966.  She  then 
sailed  to  Guam  for  overhaul;  participated  in  search 
and  rescue  operations  in  the  Marianas;  and,  in  late 
November,  got  underway  for  her  new  home  port, 
Naha,  Okinawa. 

Arriving  on  1 December,  she  remained  through  the 
month;  and,  on  9 January  1967,  sailed  for  Sasebo 
where  she  loaded  ammunition  and  proceeded  to  the 
Philippines  and  the  embattled  coast  of  South  Vietnam. 
On  the  29th,  she  anchored  off  Danang.  On  2 February, 
she  joined  other  LSTs  to  support  the  3d  Marine  Am- 
phibious Force;  and,  from  the  10th  to  the  22d,  stood 
off  Quang  Ngai  as  helicopters  transported  her  cargo  to 
marines  fighting  inland.  Returning  to  Danang,  she  took 
on  rolling  stock  and  headed  back  to  Okinawa. 

At  the  end  of  March,  the  LST  resumed  cargo  opera- 
tions which  took  her  to  Korea,  Taiwan,  and  back  to 
South  Vietnam  where  she  again  offloaded  ammunition 
at  Danang.  During  mid-April,  members  of  her  crew 
assisted  in  the  destruction  of  Mahnomen  County  (LST- 
912)  which  had  grounded  at  Chu  Lai;  but,  by  the  25th, 
she  was  back  at  Danang  to  take  on  unservicable  am- 
munition. On  the  29th,  she  arrived  at  Subic  Bay.  From 
the  Philippines,  she  moved  north;  offloaded  her  cargo 
at  Sasebo;  then  returned  to  Naha,  arriving  on  14  June. 

Sixteen  days  later,  Guam  became  San  Joaquin 
County’s  home  port.  Departing  Okinawa  on  11  July, 
she  arrived  on  the  17th  and  took  up  varied  duties 
under  Commander,  Naval  Forces  Marianas.  Her  new 
duties  included  patrols  and  cargo  operations  in  the 


Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacific;  support  of  medical 
programs;  census  taking;  submarine  target  vessel  serv- 
ices; and  search  and  rescue  operations.  Also  included 
was  logistic  support  of  the  United  States  Naval  Sta- 
tion on  Chichi  Jima  which  she  provided  until  the  Bon- 
ins  reverted  to  Japan  on  26  June  1968. 

A year  later,  in  June  1969,  San  Joaquin  County 
completed  her  final  operations  in  the  Trust  Territories, 
and  she  got  underway  for  the  United  States  on  4 July 
to  begin  inactivation.  On  7 August,  she  arrived  at 
Stockton,  Calif.,  whence  she  continued  on  to  Bremer- 
ton, Wash.,  where  she  was  decommissioned  on  26  Sep- 
tember 1969  and  berthed  as  a unit  of  the  Pacific 
Reserve  Fleet.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 
May  1972  and  scrapped. 

LST-1122  earned  five  campaign  stars  during  the 
Korean  Conflict  and  one  for  service  off  Vietnam. 


San  Jose 

A city  in  California. 

(AFS-7 : dp.  15,900;  1.  581';  b.  79';  dr.  24';  s.  20  k.; 
cpl.  475;  a.  8 5";  cl.  Mars) 

San  Jose  (AFS-7)  was  laid  down  on  8 March  1969 
by  the  National  Steel  and  Shipbuilding  Co.,  San  Diego, 
Calif.;  launched  on  13  December  1969;  christened  by 
Mrs.  Robert  Ellis,  III,  for  the  sponsor,  her  mother, 
Mrs.  George  L.  Murphy;  and  commissioned  on  23 
October  1970,  Capt.  James  H.  Morris  in  command. 

Following  commissioning  and  fitting  out,  San  Jose, 
the  first  combat  stores  ship  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  Service 
Force  to  receive  the  U-1500  computer  system,  con- 
ducted training  drills;  made  a short  cruise  to  Acapulco 
out  of  San  Diego;  and  carried  out  ship’s  qualification 
trials  out  of  Long  Beach  before  steaming  to  her  home 
port,  Alameda,  in  February  1971.  Arriving  on  the  10th, 
she  took  on  her  first  PACFILL  (Pacific  Fleet  Issue 
Load  List)  stock,  and,  in  March,  completed  final  con- 
tract trials.  Shakedown  and  availability  followed.  In 
July,  she  moved  north  to  British  Columbia  to  partici- 
pate in  the  observance  of  that  province’s  Centennial. 
August  took  her  to  Seattle.  On  10  September,  she 
received  two  UH-46  helicopters  from  detachment  HC- 
3;  and,  on  the  11th,  she  departed  Alameda  for  her  first 
WestPac  deployment. 

The  stores  ship  arrived  at  Subic  Bay,  Philippines,  on 
27  September;  topped  off  her  load;  and,  on  4 October, 
departed  for  the  Tonkin  Gulf  and  her  first  line  swing. 
On  6 October,  she  conducted  her  first  simultaneous 
vertical  replenishment  and,  on  the  7th,  her  first  under- 
way replenishment  of  a carrier  task  group.  From  the 
Tonkin  Gulf,  San  Jose  delivered  freight  at  Danang, 
Cam  Ranh  Bay,  and  Vung  Tau ; then  conducted  under- 
way replenishments  off  the  southern  coast  of  South 
Vietnam  before  moving  on  to  a port  visit  at  Singapore, 
whence  she  headed  back  to  the  Philippines  to  take  on 
more  cargo. 

San  Jose  returned  to  Subic  Bay  on  23  October  and, 
by  the  end  of  November,  had  completed  three  more  line 
swings.  On  10  December,  she  completed  her  fifth  line 
swing,  and,  at  mid-month,  commenced  her  sixth.  The 
deployment  to  the  western  Pacific  ended  on  16  March 
1972,  when  she  departed  Subic  Bay  to  return  to  the 
United  States.  Proceeding  via  Apra,  Guam,  and  Pearl 
Harbor,  Hawaii,  she  arrived  in  San  Diego  at  the  end 
of  the  month. 

San  Jose  resumed  local  operations  out  of  San  Diego 
until  redeploying  to  the  7th  Fleet  in  late  August.  She 
arrived  in  Subic  Bay  on  12  September  and,  after  nine 
months  supporting  the  7th  Fleet  in  the  Far  East, 
departed  Sasebo,  Japan,  on  11  June  1973  to  return  to 
the  United  States.  She  arrived  at  San  Francisco  on  the 
22d  and  resumed  local  operations.  Through  June  1974, 
San  Jose  continues  to  cruise  the  western  coastline  of 
the  United  States,  based  at  San  Francisco. 
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San  Jose  earned  three  battle  stars  for  service  in  the 
Vietnam  War. 


San  Juan 

The  first  San  Juan  retained  her  mercantile  name; 
the  second  was  named  after  the  city  in  Puerto  Rico. 

I 

( SP-1352 : t.  284;  1.  118';  b.  24'6";  dr.  13'6";  s.  11  k.; 
a.  2 3-pdrs.) 

The  first  San  Juan  (SP-1352)  was  built  in  1904  by 
J.  F.  Duthie,  Seattle,  Wash.;  acquired  by  the  Navy  on 
20  December  1917  on  charter  from  the  San  Juan  Pack- 
ing Co.,  Seattle;  converted  for  use  as  a minesweeper 
and  patrol  boat;  and  commissioned  on  8 March  1918, 
Ens.  R.  W.  Jackson,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Following  commissioning,  San  Juan  was  retained  in 
the  13th  Naval  District  and,  throughout  her  brief 
career,  operated  primarily  in  the  Puget  Sound-Juan  de 
Fuca  Strait  area.  After  the  end  of  World  War  I,  her 
services  were  no  longer  required;  and,  in  February 
1919,  she  was  decommissioned  and  returned  to  her 
owner. 

II 

( CL-54 : dp.  6,000;  1.  541'6";  b.  53'2";  dr.  20'10"; 

s.  31.8  k.;  cpl.  820;  a.  16  5",  16  1.1",  8 20mm.,  8 21" 

tt.,  2 dct.,  6 dcp.;  cl  Atlanta) 

The  second  San  Juan  (CL-54)  was  laid  down  on  15 
May  1940  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  (Fore  River), 
Quincy,  Mass.;  launched  on  6 September  1941;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Margarita  Coll  de  Santori ; and  commis- 
sioned on  28  February  1942,  Capt.  James  E.  Maher  in 
command. 

After  shakedown  in  the  Atlantic,  San  Juan  departed 
from  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  on  5 June  1942  as  part  of  a 
carrier  task  group  formed  around  Wasp  (CV-7)  and 
bound  for  the  Pacific.  The  group  got  underway  from 
San  Diego  on  30  June  escorting  a large  group  of  troop 
transports  destined  for  the  Solomon  Islands  where  the 
Navy  was  about  to  launch  the  first  major  American 
amphibious  operation  of  the  war. 

Following  rehearsal  in  the  Fiji  Islands,  San  Juan 
provided  gunfire  support  for  the  landings  at  Tulagi  on 
7 August  1942.  On  the  night  of  8 and  9 August,  she 
was  patrolling  the  eastern  approaches  to  the  transport 
area  between  Tulagi  and  Guadalcanal  when  gun 
flashes  indicated  that  fighting  was  taking  place  in  the 
western  approaches.  The  action  turned  out  to  be  the 
Battle  of  Savo  Island,  in  which  an  enemy  cruiser  force 
sank  four  Allied  cruisers.  San  Juan  retired  from  the 
forward  area  with  the  empty  transports  on  the  9th  and 
escorted  them  to  Noumea. 

She  then  rejoined  Wasp  and  operated  with  the  car- 
rier force  for  several  weeks  between  the  New  Hebrides 
and  the  Solomons,  on  guard  against  a Japanese  carrier 
attack.  However,  when  this  strike  materialized  on  24 
August,  San  Juan  had  withdrawn  to  refuel  and  thus 
missed  the  Battle  of  the  Eastern  Solomons.  Enterprise 
(CV-6)  was  hit  in  the  battle;  and  San  Juan,  which 
had  damaged  a gun  mount  off  Guadalcanal,  escorted 
the  carrier  to  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  on  10  September 
1942. 

On  5 October,  the  cruiser  again  headed  for  the  South 
Pacific,  stopping  first  at  Funafuti  in  the  Ellice  Islands 
to  deliver  a deck  load  of  20  millimeter  guns  to  the 
marines  who  had  just  landed  there.  She  then  carried 
out  a raid  through  the  Gilberts,  sinking  two  Japanese 
patrol  vessels  on  16  October.  Disembarking  Japanese 
prisoners  at  Espiritu  Santo,  the  cruiser  joined  Enter- 
prise on  the  23d.  Three  days  later,  after  patrol  planes 
had  made  contact  with  enemy  carrier  forces,  the  Battle 
of  Santa  Cruz  Island  was  fought,  in  which  Hornet 


(CV-8)  was  lost  and  Enterprise  damaged  while  the 
Japanese  suffered  severe  losses  in  aircraft  and  pilots. 
During  the  last  dive-bombing  attack  on  the  formation, 
one  bomb  passed  through  San  Juan's  stern,  flooding 
several  compartments  and  damaging,  though  not  disa- 
bling, her  rudder.  She  arrived  at  Noumea  with  the  task 
force  on  30  October  and  then  spent  10  days  at  Sydney, 
Australia,  receiving  permanent  repairs. 

San  Juan  joined  carrier,  Saratoga  (CV-3),  at  Nandi, 
Viti  Levu  Island,  in  the  Fijis  on  24  November.  From 
December  1942  to  June  1943,  the  cruiser  was  based  at 
Noumea  and  operated  in  the  Coral  Sea,  both  with 
carrier  groups  and  alone.  At  the  end  of  June  1943, 
during  the  occupation  of  New  Georgia,  San  Juan’s 
carrier  group  patrolled  the  Coral  Sea  for  26  days  to 
prevent  enemy  interference.  Late  in  July,  the  force 
made  a quick  stop  at  Noumea  and  moved  to  the  New 
Hebrides,  first  to  Havannah  Harbor,  Efate,  and  later 
to  Espiritu  Santo. 

On  1 November,  the  Saratoga  group,  including  San 
Juan,  neutralized  airfields  on  Bougainville  and  Rabaul 
while  Allied  forces  landed  on  Bougainville.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  November,  the  task  group  acted  as  a covering 
force  for  the  occupation  of  the  Gilberts.  San  Juan  then 
joined  Essex  (CV-9)  on  a raid  on  Kwajalein  in  the 
Marshalls,  fighting  off  persistent  torpedo  plane  attacks 
on  4 and  5 December.  Detached  on  6 December,  the 
cruiser  returned  to  the  United  States  for  overhaul  at 
Mare  Island. 

San  Juan  rejoined  Saratoga  off  Pearl  Harbor  on  19 
January  1944  and  the  force  covered  the  occupation  of 
Eniwetok  in  February.  Som  Juan  next  escorted  carriers, 
Yorktown  (CV-10)  and  Lexington  (CV-16),  in  strikes 
on  Palau,  Yap,  and  Ulithi  between  30  March  and  1 
April.  On  7 April,  the  cruiser  joined  the  new  carrier, 
Hornet  (CV-12),  which  covered  the  landings  at  Hol- 
landia  in  April  and  then  struck  at  Truk  on  29  and  30 
April.  After  returning  to  bases  in  the  Marshalls,  the 
Hornet  group  began  support  of  the  Marianas  cam- 
paign in  early  June,  striking  at  Iwo  Jima  and  Chichi 
Jima  in  the  Bonins  while  American  troops  landed  on 
Saipan.  San  Juan  helped  guard  her  group  during  the 
Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea  when  American  naval  air 
power  decisively  defeated  a Japanese  counterattack  to 
save  the  Marianas;  and,  in  doing  so,  all  but  wiped  out 
Japanese  naval  air  strength. 

After  a short  stop  at  Eniwetok,  San  Juan  escorted 
carriers,  Wasp  (CV-18)  and  Franklin  (CV-13),  during 
July  as  they  covered  the  capture  of  Guam  with  strikes 
on  Iwo  Jima  and  Chichi  Jima.  After  a strike  on  Palau 
and  Ulithi,  San  Juan  was  ordered  to  San  Francisco  for 
overhaul,  and  departed  from  Eniwetok  on  4 August 
escorting  Yorktown. 

Following  refresher  training  at  San  Diego  and  Pearl 
Harbor,  San  Juan  joined  Lexington’s  task  group  at 
Ulithi  on  21  November.  In  early  December,  she 
screened  the  carriers  in  strikes  on  Formosa  and  Luzon 
in  support  of  landings  on  Mindoro.  During  this  opera- 
tion, she  was  sent  alone  within  scouting  range  of 
Japanese  airfields  in  an  effort  to  draw  out  Japanese 
aircraft  by  radio  deception,  but  none  rose  to  the  bait. 
On  18  and  19  December,  the  force  was  battered  by  a 
typhoon,  and  returned  to  Ulithi  on  Christmas  Eve. 
Underway  again  six  days  later,  the  carriers  covered 
the  occupation  of  Luzon  with  strikes  on  Formosa, 
Okinawa,  and  Luzon  from  3 through  9 January  1945, 
and  then  from,  10  to  20  January,  raided  ports  and 
shipping  in  the  South  China  Sea,  particularly  Saigon, 
Cam  Ranh  Bay,  and  Hong  Kong.  After  replenishing  at 
Ulithi,  San  Juan  escorted  carrier  Hornet  in  air  strikes 
on  Tokyo  during  the  Iwo  Jima  operation  in  February, 
and  then  returned  to  Ulithi  on  1 March  to  prepare  for 
the  Okinawa  invasion. 

San  Juan  rejoined  Hornet  on  22  March  and,  until  30 
April,  operated  with  her  to  the  north  and  east  of 
Nansei  Shoto,  interrupting  her  regular  occupation  of 
supporting  air  strikes  and  replenishment  at  sea  with  a 
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bombardment  on  21  April  of  Minami  Daito  Shima,  a 
small  island  about  180  miles  from  Okinawa.  Planes 
from  San  Juan’s  group  helped  sink  the  giant  Japanese 
battleship,  Yamato,  on  7 April.  After  nine  days  at 
Ulithi,  the  Hornet  group  was  back  on  station  off  Nan- 
sei  Shoto  for  strikes  on  targets  in  Japan.  San  Juan 
arrived  in  Leyte  Gulf  on  13  June  for  repairs  and  then 
joined  carrier,  Bennington,  on  1 July  for  more  strikes 
on  the  Japanese  home  islands.  She  was  at  sea  when  the 
news  of  the  Japanese  capitulation  was  received  on  15 
August,  and,  on  the  27th,  after  59  days  at  sea,  she 
joined  the  van  forces  for  the  triumphal  entry  of  the  3d 
Fleet  into  Sagami  Wan,  just  outside  Tokyo  Bay. 

San  Juan’s  embarked  unit  commander,  Commodore 
Rodger  W.  Simpson,  was  assigned  responsibility  for 
freeing,  caring  for,  and  evacuating  Allied  prisoners  of 
war  in  Japan.  On  29  August,  the  ship  entered  Tokyo 
Bay  and  landed  parties  which  liberated  prisoners  at 
camps  at  Omori  and  Ofuna  and  the  Shanagawa  hospi- 
tal. The  former  prisoners  were  transferred  to  hospital 
ships,  Benevolence  and  Rescue.  After  evacuating 
camps  in  the  Tokyo  Bay  area,  San  Juan  moved  to  the 
Nagoya-Hamamatsu  area  to  the  south  and  then  to  the 
Sendai-Kamaishi  area  to  the  north.  On  completing  her 
liberation  duty,  the  cruiser  moored  on  23  September 
next  to  the  last  Japanese  battleship,  Nagato,  at  Yoko- 
suka, shifting  to  an  outer  anchorage  there  on  28 
October.  She  sailed  for  the  United  States  on  14  No- 
vember, disembarked  Commodore  Simpson  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  and  continued  to  the  U.S.  with  homeward- 
bound  troops,  arriving  on  29  November.  Three  days 
later,  she  sailed  on  “Magic  Carpet”  duty  to  Noumea 
and  Tutuila,  returning  to  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  on  9 Janu- 
ary 1946  with  a full  load  of  troops.  The  cruiser  arrived 
at  Bremerton,  Wash.,  for  inactivation  on  24  January 
1946,  and  was  decommissioned  and  placed  in  reserve 
there  on  9 November  1946.  San  Juan  was  redesignated 
CLAA-54  on  28  February  1949.  She  was  struck  from 
the  Navy  list  on  1 March  1959  and  sold  on  31  October 
1961  to  National  Metals  and  Steel  Co.,  Terminal  Is- 
land, Calif.,  for  scrapping. 

San  Juan  received  13  battle  stars  for  her  World 
War  II  service. 


During  1918,  passenger-cargo  steamer,  San  Juan, 
operated  by  the  New  York  and  Puerto  Rico  S.S.  Co., 
was  assigned  the  number,  SP-2262.  However,  the  ship 
was  never  acquired  by  the  United  States  Navy. 


During  1918,  steam  tug,  San  Juan,  operated  by  the 
Bluefields  Fruit  and  S.S.  Co.,  was  assigned  the  number 
SP-3306,  but  the  ship  was  never  acquired  by  the 
United  States  Navy. 

San  Leandro 

A city  in  California.  A former  mercantile  name 
retained. 

( YFB-34 : t.  1,653;  1.  225';  b.  42'1";  dph.  17'1"  (reg.) ; 
a.  none) 

San  Leandro  was  built  during  1923  by  Los  Angeles 
Shipbuilding  Corp.,  as  a 1,200  hp.  ferry  for  service  on 
the  United  States  west  coast.  She  was  originally  sched- 
uled to  be  acquired  by  the  United  States  Navy  and 
designated  YFB-34,  but  her  acquisition  was  cancelled 
on  20  May  1942. 

San  Leandro  was  actually  taken  over  on  26  May 
1945  from  her  owner,  Wilmington  Transportation  Co., 
for  service  based  in  the  12th  Naval  District  and 
manned  by  a civilian  crew.  She  was  classified  YFB-60 
upon  acquisition  and  dropped  her  name.  YFB-60  oper- 
ated from  San  Francisco  and  nearby  naval  facilities  to 
Kaiser  Shipyards,  Richmond,  Calif.,  and  Marineship 


Corp.,  Sausalito,  Calif.  Transferred  to  the  War  Ship- 
ping Administration  on  20  September  1945,  YFB-60 
was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  11  October  1945. 

San  Luis  Rey,  Mission  see  Mission  San  Luis  Rey 
(AO-128) 


San  Marcos 

Castilla  de  San  Marcos,  built  in  1672  at  St.  Augus- 
tine, Fla.,  is  the  oldest  masonry  fort  still  standing  in 
the  United  States. 

I 

The  second  class  battleship  Texas  (q.v.)  was  re- 
named San  Marcos  on  16  February  1911. 

II 

(LSD-25:  dp.  4,500;  1.  457'9";  b.  72'2";  dr.  18';  s.  15 

k.;  cpl.  326;  a.  1 5",  12  40mm.;  cl.  Casa  Grande) 

San  Marcos  (LSD-25)  was  laid  down  on  1 Septem- 
ber 1944  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard;  launched  on 
10  January  1945;  and  commissioned  on  15  April  1945, 
Comdr.  L.  E.  Ellis  in  command. 

San  Marcos,  a landing  ship  dock,  completed  shake- 
down  in  early  May;  took  on  a cargo  of  landing  boats; 
and,  on  the  19th,  sailed  for  the  Panama  Canal  and 
Pearl  Harbor.  Arriving  on  24  June,  she  transferred 
her  cargo  of  40  boats;  loaded  a similar  cargo,  and 
departed  on  the  29th.  After  taking  on  dredging  equip- 
ment at  Guam,  she  anchored  in  Buckner  Bay,  Okinawa, 
on  12  August — three  days  before  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties. On  the  15th,  she  shifted  to  Naha;  repaired  LCT’s 
through  the  20th;  then,  proceeded  to  Saipan.  There, 
she  loaded  LCM(6)’s,  LCVP’s,  and  LCP(L)’s  for  use 
by  occupation  forces  in  the  Tokyo  Bay  area;  and,  on  4 
September,  she  arrived  in  Japan  to  offload  her  cargo 
and  commence  operation  and  maintenance  of  a boat 
pool.  In  early  December,  she  was  reassigned  to  cargo 
operations;  and,  through  the  end  of  the  year,  she 
ferried  boats  from  Aomori  to  Yokohama. 

In  January  1946,  San  Marcos  was  assigned  to  Joint 
Task  Force  1 (JTF  1)  for  Operation  “Crossroads,”  the 
series  of  atomic  tests  scheduled  for  Bikini  during  the 
summer.  She  first  shifted  south  to  Okinawa;  then,  in 
February,  moved  east  to  Kwajalein,  whence  she  helped 
to  prepare  the  test  site.  She  remained  in  JTF  1 
through  the  July  tests;  and,  on  29  August,  she  was 
detached.  In  early  September,  the  ship  moved  from  the 
Marshalls  to  Hawaii;  and,  in  October,  she  arrived  at 
San  Francisco. 

Granted  provisional  radiological  clearance,  she  re- 
sumed cargo  operations  along  the  west  coast  in  early 
November;  and,  by  the  end  of  the  month,  was  carrying 
supplies,  boats,  and  vehicles  to  the  Aleutians.  In  De- 
cember, she  put  into  the  Navy  Yard  at  Bremerton; 
received  final  clearance  in  January  1947;  and,  in  the 
spring,  resumed  cargo  runs  between  the  west  coast  and 
the  Aleutians.  She  terminated  those  operations  in  Sep- 
tember and  proceeded  to  southern  California  where  her 
capabilities  as  a temporarily  converted  seaplane  dry- 
dock  were  tested.  In  December,  she  commenced  inacti- 
vation; and,  on  the  19th,  was  decommissioned  and 
berthed  with  the  San  Diego  Group  of  the  Pacific  Re- 
serve Fleet. 

After  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Korea,  San  Marcos  was 
ordered  activated.  Recommissioned  on  26  January  1951, 
she  completed  shakedown  in  March;  was  assigned  to 
the  Atlantic  Fleet’s  Amphibious  Force;  and,  in  May, 
sailed  for  the  Panama  Canal  and  Little  Creek,  Va. 

She  arrived  at  the  latter  in  late  May  and,  soon 
thereafter,  commenced  arctic  summer  resupply  opera- 
tions, under  MSTS,  to  bases  in  Canada  and  Greenland. 
With  the  fall,  she  moved  to  the  Caribbean  for  fleet 
exercises,  then  returned  home.  In  November,  she 
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shifted  to  Baltimore  for  a shipyard  overhaul;  and, 
with  the  new  year,  1952,  resumed  active  duty. 

Caribbean  exercises  took  her  into  March.  In  April, 
she  departed  Norfolk ; embarked  fleet  marines  and 
their  equipment  at  Morehead  City;  and  headed  east  for 
her  first  Mediterranean  deployment.  She  transited  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  in  early  May  and  operated  with  the 
6th  Fleet,  ranging  from  the  south  of  France  to  Bengh- 
azi and  Phaleron  Bay,  into  October.  She  then  recrossed 
the  Atlantic;  and,  after  disembarking  the  marines  in 
North  Carolina,  proceeded  to  Little  Creek.  She  resumed 
east  coast  operations  with  a joint  Army-Navy  exercise 
in  November. 

During  1953,  San  Marcos  conducted  exercises  and 
carried  cargo  along  the  east  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean 
and  underwent  overhaul  at  Boston.  Winter,  spring,  and 
fall  of  1954  saw  a continuation  of  those  operations, 
including  a reserve  training  cruise;  while  the  summer 
brought  a return  to  arctic  waters  for  resupply  mis- 
sions. In  January  1955,  she  proceeded  again  to  the 
Mediterranean. 

Completing  that  deployment  in  May,  she  resumed  a 
schedule  of  east  coast,  Caribbean,  and — during  the 
summers  of  1956  and  1957 — polar  logistic  support  op- 
erations. In  September  1958,  she  again  deployed  to  the 
Mediterranean  for  a six-month  tour  with  the  6th  Fleet. 
She  rejoined  the  2d  Fleet  in  March  1959;  and,  in  May, 
tested  recovery  methods  for  project  “Mercury.”  During 
the  summer,  she  participated  in  Operation  “Inland 
Seas,”  conducted  in  the  Great  Lakes  and  made  possible 
by  the  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  Amphibi- 
ous force  exercises  and  local  operations  occupied  the 
remainder  of  the  year. 

Throughout  the  1960’s  and  into  the  1970’s,  San  Mar- 
cos rotated  regularly  between  the  2d  and  6th  Fleets. 
While  with  the  2d,  she  participated  in  exercises  and 
carried  cargo  and  personnel  from  New  England  to  the 
Caribbean.  Severing  of  diplomatic  relations  and  in- 
creased tension  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba; 
and  political  unrest  in  the  Dominican  Republic  brought 
extended  operations  in  the  Greater  Antilles  in  early 
1961.  Those  operations  were  followed  by  duty  in  sup- 
port of  project  “Mercury”;  and,  in  September,  she 
received  modifications  which  added  helicopter  opera- 
tions to  her  capabilities.  Then  a five-month  FRAM  II 
overhaul  in  1962  and  1963  modernized  her  equipment 
and  living  spaces  and  improved  her  operational  abili- 
ties in  transporting,  launching,  and  controlling  assault 
craft;  besides  providing  drydocking  and  repair  services 
to  landing  ships  and  craft. 

Her  annual — excluding  1964 — Mediterranean  deploy- 
ments brought  participation  in  fleet,  binational,  and 
multinational  (NATO)  exercises.  In  1964,  she  deployed 
only  briefly,  in  September,  to  participate  in  Operation 
“Steel  Pike,”  a large-scale  amphibious  operation  held 
off  the  coast  of  Spain. 

On  13  August  1970,  the  LSD  returned  to  Little 
Creek  to  complete  her  last  Mediterranean  tour.  Local 
and  Caribbean  exercises  took  her  into  1971,  when  she 
was  designated  for  transfer  to  the  government  of 
Spain.  The  first  detachment  of  her  future  Spanish 
crew  arrived  in  mid-April;  the  remainder  joined  her  on 
30  May.  June  was  spent  in  familiarization  activities; 
and,  on  1 July  1971,  San  Marcos  was  decommissioned; 
transferred;  and  recommissioned  in  the  Spanish  Navy 
as  Galicia. 


San  Pablo 

A shallow,  northern  extension  of  San  Francisco  Bay 
in  California. 

(AVP-30:  dp.  2,619;  1.  310'9";  b.  41 '2";  dr.  12'7"; 
s.  18.5  k.;  cpl.  367;  a.  2 5",  8 40mm.,  8 20mm.;  cl. 
Barnegat) 

San  Pablo  (AVP-30)  was  laid  down  on  2 July  1941 


by  the  Associated  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.; 
launched  on  31  March  1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Hall;  and  commissioned  on  15  March  1943,  Comdr.  R. 
R.  Darron  in  command. 

Following  commissioning  and  outfitting,  San  Pablo 
conducted  shakedown  in  the  Puget  Sound  area  and 
then  steamed  to  San  Diego  for  readiness  training.  On 
15  June,  the  small  seaplane  tender  departed  the  west 
coast  and  headed  for  the  South  Pacific.  At  Espiritu 
Santo,  San  Pablo  embarked  marines  and  deck  cargo; 
then  proceeded  to  Noumea,  New  Caledonia.  After  off- 
loading there,  she  went  to  Brisbane,  Australia,  to  pick 
up  the  flight  crews  and  aviation  supplies,  including 
spare  parts  and  fuel,  of  patrol  squadron  VP-101 ; then 
returned  to  Noumea  to  commence  operations  as  tender 
and  base  for  “Black-Cat”  (night-fighting,  air-search, 
and  reconnaissance)  PBM’s  and  PBY’s. 

With  VP-101  and  assigned  crash  boats,  San  Pablo 
formed  Task  Group  73.1  and  established  their  seaplane 
base  by  charting  the  bay,  setting  out  mooring  and 
marker  bouys,  and  constructing  quarters  for  squadron 
personnel  at  nearby  Honey  Hollow.  They  also  built  an 
advanced  base  at  Samarai,  Papua,  New  Guinea.  For 
the  next  several  months,  the  “Black  Cats”  operated 
from  these  bases,  preying  on  enemy  shipping  along  the 
coasts  of  New  Guinea,  New  Britain,  New  Ireland,  and 
in  the  Bismarck  Sea.  They  inflicted  great  losses  on 
inter-island  barge  traffic  as  well  as  to  heavy  shipping; 
harassed  enemy  troops  with  night  bombing  and  straf- 
ing missions;  conducted  photo  intelligence  operations; 
provided  at-sea  search  and  rescue  support  for  downed 
Army  fliers  and  sailors  of  sunken  vessels;  and  carried 
high  ranking  officers,  friendly  coast  watchers,  and 
native  guerrilla  units. 

While  continuously  on  the  alert  for  enemy  air  at- 
tack, San  Pablo  sailors  worked  around  the  clock  to 
fuel,  repair,  arm,  and  control  the  seaplanes;  and  to 
feed  and  care  for  their  crews.  On  9 October,  she  was 
relieved  by  Half  Moon  (AVP-26)  and  sailed  to  Bris- 
bane for  long  needed  repair,  replenishment,  and  shore 
leave.  She  returned  to  Noumea  on  20  December  and 
resumed  operations  with  VP-52.  During  January  1944, 
she  gave  direct  support  to  the  force  which  occupied 
Finschhafen,  New  Guinea,  and  helped  to  establish  a 
new  advance  base  at  Langemak  Bay.  At  times,  she  also 
tended  the  planes  of  VP-34,  then  flying  rescue  mis- 
sions for  the  5th  AAF  from  Port  Moresby.  She  once 
temporarily  based  two  OS2U  scout  planes  from  Boise 
(CL-47). 

From  Langemak  Bay,  San  Pablo’s  planes  helped  to 
prevent  the  Japanese  from  supplying  garrisons  on  Ra- 
baul  and  Kavieng.  On  25  February,  relieved  again  by 
Half  Moon,  San  Pablo  returned  to  Noumea  for  repairs 
alongside  Dobbin  (AD-3).  During  the  work,  she  as- 
sisted in  removing  a screw  from  Aaron  Ward  (DM- 
34)  using  her  seaplane  winch.  This  speeded  repairs  to 
the  destroyer-minelayer  and  allowed  her  to  reach  Uli- 
thi  in  time  to  prepare  for  the  forthcoming  Okinawa 
campaign. 

By  24  March,  San  Pablo  was  conducting  operations 
at  Seeadler  Harbor,  Admiralty  Islands,  with  VP-33 
and  VP-52  planes.  They  carried  out  night  bombing 
missions  in  the  Carolines  and  search  flights  by  day. 
The  pace  had  so  quickened  by  the  end  of  March  that 
Tangier  (AV-8)  was  brought  in  to  help  carry  the  load. 
On  13  May,  they  moved  to  Hollandia  to  patrol  the 
approaches  to  Wakde  Island  prior  to  Allied  landings 
there.  Relieved  by  Orca  (A VP-49)  on  26  May,  San 
Pablo  then  refueled  PT  boats  at  Humboldt  Bay  and 
transported  personnel  and  cargo  between  Manus, 
Seeadler,  Emirau,  and  Woendi.  On  19  August,  she  com- 
menced ASW  patrols  with  VP-11  planes  at  Woendi 
and,  during  October  and  November,  conducted  ASW 
operations  off  Morotai  and  Hollandia.  Later  relieved  by 
San  Carlos  (AVP-51),  she  moved  to  Anibong  on  Bay, 
Leyte,  to  support  planes  conducting  search  missions  in 
the  Philippines. 
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On  8 December,  San  Pablo  received  survivors  of 
Mahan  (DD-364)  who  had  been  picked  up  by  one  of 
her  PBM’s  after  that  destroyer  had  suffered  three 
kamikaze  hits  and  sank  in  Ormoc  Bay.  She  then  joined 
a convoy  en  route  to  Mindoro  and  came  under  severe 
attack  by  suicide  planes  for  ten  consecutive  days.  Most 
of  the  kamikazes  were  beaten  off  by  AA  fire  from  the 
convoy  screen  or  by  CAP  planes.  However,  one  hit  an 
ammunition  ship  which  completely  disintegrated  in  a 
tremendous  explosion,  and  another  crashed  into  a Lib- 
erty ship  and  caused  severe  damage.  On  30  December 
at  Mindoro,  a Val  barely  passed  astern  of  San  Pablo 
and  crashed  into  Orestes  (AGP-10),  wounding  four 
San  Pablo  men  with  shrapnel.  On  the  31st,  a Betty 
bombed  nearby  Porcupine  (IX-126)  and  then  crashed 
into  Gansevoort  (DD-608).  Through  January  and 
early  February  1945,  San  Pablo  made  search  missions 
in  the  South  China  Sea  and  along  the  China  coast  with 
VPB-25  and  VP-33  squadrons.  On  13  February,  she 
was  relieved  by  Tangier  and  returned  to  Leyte. 

Through  April,  she  escorted  LST-777,  Chestatee 
(AOG-49),  and  various  merchant  transports  between 
Leyte  and  Palawan.  She  then  steamed,  via  Morotai,  to 
Manus.  At  the  end  of  June,  she  moved  to  Samar  and 
the  Lingayen  Gulf  area  for  air  search  and  rescue 
operations  in  the  South  China  Sea-Formosa  area. 
These  lasted  until  15  August  when  she  received  orders 
to  cease  offensive  operations.  On  2 September,  the  day 
of  Japan’s  formal  surrender  ceremony,  San  Pablo  was 
in  Lingayen  Gulf  providing  ASW  patrols  to  cover 
occupation  convoys  bound  for  Japan. 

San  Pablo  returned  to  Bremerton,  Wash.,  on  17 
November  to  prepare  for  inactivation.  She  moved  to 
Alameda,  Calif.,  on  25  March  1946  and  remained  idle 
until  placed  out  of  commission,  in  reserve,  on  13  Janu- 
ary 1947. 

Following  conversion  to  a hydrographic-survey  ves- 
sel, San  Pablo  was  recommissioned  on  17  September 

1948  at  San  Francisco,  Comdr.  T.  E.  Chambers  in 
command.  She  conducted  shakedown  training  off  San 
Diego  from  29  October  to  15  November  and  was  then 
ordered  to  report  to  the  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard.  San 
Pablo  reached  Portsmouth,  Va.,  on  14  December  and 
completed  outfitting  prior  to  sailing  on  3 February 

1949  in  company  with  Rehoboth  (AVP-50)  for  oceano- 
graphic work  in  the  western  approaches  to  the  Medi- 
terrannean.  Calling  at  Ponta  Delgada,  Azores;  Plym- 
outh, England;  Gibraltar;  and  Bermuda;  she  returned 
to  Philadelphia  on  18  April.  During  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  she  conducted  two  similar  cruises  to  survey 
and  measure  ocean  currents;  and,  during  the  last, 
made  a study  of  the  North  Atlantic  Drift.  She  included 
in  her  ports  of  call  Scapa  Flow;  the  Orkney  Islands; 
Oslo,  Norway;  and  Copenhagen,  Denmark.  San  Pablo 
was  redesignated  AGS-30,  effective  25  August  1949. 

Beginning  18  January  1950,  she  conducted  a survey 
of  the  Gulf  Stream;  and,  from  5 to  26  June,  served  as 
Survey  Headquarters  Ship  for  a group  of  American 
and  Canadian  vessels  engaged  in  broad  coverage  be- 
havioral studies  of  that  massive  current.  After  a cruise 
to  Casablanca,  French  Morocco,  in  July  and  August, 
she  returned  to  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States  to 
conduct  survey  operations  between  New  London  and 
Key  West  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

During  1951,  San  Pablo  conducted  oceanographic 
studies  during  various  cruises,  ranging  from  Scotland 
to  the  Mediterrannean  and  along  the  coast  in  the 
Narragansett  Bay  operating  area.  Her  tasks  included 
making  accurate  profile  studies  of  the  ocean  bottom  for 
the  purpose  of  evaluating  new  sonar  devices.  In  1952, 
she  spent  the  majority  of  her  time  in  the  North  Atlan- 
tic, and  devoted  the  latter  part  of  the  year  to  training 
operations  out  of  Norfolk.  From  1953  through  1968, 
San  Pablo  alternated  between  the  North  Atlantic  and 
the  Caribbean  conducting  studies  on  salinity,  sound 
reflectivity,  underwater  photography  techniques,  deep 
bottom  core  sampling,  bottom  profile  mapping,  sub- 


surface wave  phenomena,  and  other  topics  still  classi- 
fied. For  several  months  during  1965,  she  utilized  the 
port  and  docking  facilities  at  Rosyth,  Scotland,  as  a 
temporary  home  port,  courtesy  of  the  British  Royal 
Navy.  From  1 January  to  29  May  1969,  she  underwent 
inactivation  at  Philadelphia. 

San  Pablo  was  decommissioned  on  29  May  1969  and 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 June.  After  being  used 
by  the  Ocean  Science  Center  of  the  Atlantic  Commis- 
sion, Savannah,  Georgia,  she  was  sold  on  14  September 
1971  to  Mrs.  Margo  Zahardis  of  Vancouver,  Wash. 

San  Pablo  earned  four  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 


San  Pedro 

A city  in  southern  California. 

(PF-37:  dp.  1,430;  1.  303'1";  b.  37'6";  dr.  13’8";  s. 

20  k. ; cpl.  176;  a.  3 3",  4 40mm.,  2 dct.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp. 

(hh.) ; cl.  Tacoma;  T.  S2-S2-AQ1) 

San  Pedro  (PF-37),  originally  classified  PG-145, 
was  laid  down  under  Maritime  Commission  contract 
(MC  hull  1448)  by  the  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Wil- 
mington, Calif.,  on  17  April  1943;  launched  on  11  June 
1943;  sponsored  by  Miss  Virginia  Ann  Massee;  and 
commissioned  on  23  October  1943,  Lt.  Comdr.  C.  O. 
Ashley,  USCG,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown,  San  Pedro  sailed  for  the 
Southwest  Pacific.  She  performed  escort  duty  briefly  in 
the  Admiralty  Islands  at  the  beginning  of  April  1944; 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  became  part  of  forces 
attempting  to  consolidate  the  western  New  Guinea 
area.  Her  first  mission  took  her  to  Hollandia,  and  she 
subsequently  advanced  to  Biak  in  June,  Noemfoor  Is- 
land in  July,  and  Cape  Sansapor  in  August.  During 
September,  she  escorted  a convoy  of  tugs  and  barges  to 
Morotai  with  sufficient  equipment  to  set  up  a fully- 
equipped  base  for  PT  boats. 

On  18  October,  San  Pedro  sailed  with  a convoy 
bound  for  the  initial  assault  on  Leyte.  She  helped 
repulse  Japanese  air  attacks  after  the  24th,  splashing 
two  aircraft  before  the  end  of  the  month.  While  opera- 
tions continued  ashore,  San  Pedro  escorted  resupply 
convoys  between  Hollandia  and  Leyte.  On  5 December, 
a single  plane  attacked  one  of  these  convoys  near 
Leyte,  torpedoed  a Liberty  ship,  and  escaped  by  flying 
through  the  convoy  at  masthead  height.  It  then  led  a 
companion  in  for  a re-attack  and  scored  a second  and 
fatal  hit  on  the  hapless  merchant  ship.  San  Pedro 
rescued  178  survivors  and,  at  the  same  time,  helped 
repulse  a third  attack  on  the  sinking  ship. 

San  Pedro  departed  the  southwest  Pacific  on  17 
December  1944  and  headed  toward  Boston  for  over- 
haul. Upon  completion  of  repairs  in  April,  she  started 
back  to  the  Pacific,  bound  for  the  Aleutians..  On  12 
July  1945,  she  was  decommissioned  at  Cold  Bay,  and 
was  turned  over  to  the  Soviet  Navy  the  next  day  as 
EK-5.  She  was  returned  to  the  United  States  on  17 
October  1949  and  was  loaned  to  Japan  on  2 April  1953 
as  Kaya.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 
December  1961  and  transferred  outright  to  Japan  on 
28  August  1962. 

San  Pedro  earned  four  battle  stars  for  her  World 
War  II  service. 

San  Rafael,  Mission  see  Mission  San  Rafael  (AO- 
130). 

San  Saba 

A county  in  Texas. 

(APA-232:  dp.  14,837  (f.) ; 1.  455';  b.  62';  dr.  24'; 

s.  18  k.;  cpl.  536;  trp.  1,562;  a.  1 5",  12  40mm.;  cl. 

Haskell;  T.  VC2-S-AP5) 
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San  Saba  (APA-232)  was  laid  down  on  29  Septem- 
ber 1944  under  Maritime  Commission  contract  (MCV 
hull  678)  by  the  Kaiser  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Vancouver, 
Wash.;  launched  on  12  November  1944;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Richard  Bissell;  acquired  by  the  Navy  from  the 
Maritime  Commission  on  loan-charter  basis  on  3 De- 
cember 1944;  and  commissioned  the  same  day,  Capt.  E. 

E.  Berthold  in  command. 

After  trials  and  amphibious  training,  San  Saba  de- 
parted San  Francisco  on  1 July  1945  for  the  Marshall 
Islands  to  transport  troops  and  war  supplies.  She 
reached  Eniwetok  on  14  July;  and,  during  the  two 
months  following,  carried  out  transport  missions  to 
Ulithi,  Caroline  Islands;  Leyte,  Philippines;  Manus, 
Admiralty  Islands;  Milne  Bay,  New  Guinea;  back  to 
the  Philippines  at  Mindoro,  Subic  Bay,  and  Manila; 
and  thence  on  occupational  duty  to  Yokohama,  Sendai, 
Mutsu  Kawa,  and  Ishinomaki  Wan,  Japan.  San  Saba 
returned  to  Leyte  temporarily  at  the  end  of  September 
before  sailing  for  San  Francisco  on  6 October.  En 
route,  she  was  detoured  to  Seattle,  Wash.,  where  she 
arrived  on  the  24th. 

Following  a period  in  drydock  at  Everett,  Wash.,  she 
made  a voyage  in  November  and  December  to  Okinawa 
and  returned  to  San  Pedro,  Calif.  On  14  January  1946, 
ownership  of  San  Saba  was  transferred  to  the  Navy 
Department;  and,  by  the  end  of  February,  she  had 
completed  a passenger/cargo  run  to  the  Marianas.  A 
month  later,  she  departed  San  Francisco  to  carry 
troops  to  Okinawa  and  returned  on  4 May.  She  sailed 
on  18  May  for  China  and  arrived  at  Shanghai  on  5 
June.  She  got  underway  on  the  10th  and  steamed  to 
Okinawa  to  embark  over  900  Naval  personnel  for 
transport  to  Yokosuka,  Japan.  She  returned  to  San 
Diego  on  4 July.  On  the  17th  of  July,  she  was  ordered 
to  the  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard  at  San  Francisco 
for  inactivation. 

On  17  December  1946,  San  Saba  was  decommissioned 
and  assigned  to  the  San  Francisco  Group  of  the  Pacific 
Reserve  Fleet.  On  1 October  1958,  she  was  transferred 
to  the  Maritime  Commission,  struck  from  the  Navy 
list,  and  was  placed  in  the  National  Defense  Reserve 
Fleet  at  Suisun  Bay,  Calif.  Through  June  1974,  SS  San 
Saba  remained  at  Suisun  Bay. 

San  Toy  II 

(S P-996 : t.  35;  1.  70';  b.  13'3";  dr.  4'6";  dph.  6'6"; 
s.  15  k.;  cpl.  6) 

San  Toy  II  was  built  during  1910  by  Kyle  & Purdy, 
City  Island,  N.  Y.,  as  the  wooden  private  yacht,  Colum- 
bine, and  was  enrolled  on  30  October  1917  in  the  Naval 
Coast  Defense  Reserve  under  her  second  mercantile 
name,  San  Toy  II,  six  months  after  the  entry  of  the 
United  States  into  World  War  I.  She  was  delivered  to 
the  Navy  on  3 November  1917  by  her  owner,  Charles 

F.  Gauthier,  and  placed  in  service  the  same  day. 

San  Toy  II,  assigned  to  the  3d  Naval  District,  oper- 
ated initially  as  a tender  to  the  receiving  ship  in  New 
York  Navy  Yard.  She  subsequently  served  as  a ferry, 
connecting  the  navy  yard  and  Ellis  Island  in  New 
York  harbor.  San  Toy  II  was  struck  from  the  Navy 
list  on  20  February  1919  and  ordered  returned  to  her 
owner  on  23  April  1919.  San  Toy  II  remained  on  yacht 
registers  into  the  1930’s. 

Sanborn 

A county  in  South  Dakota. 

( APA-193 : dp.  6,720;  1.  455';  b.  62';  dr.  24';  s.  17  k.; 

cpl.  536;  trp.  1,562;  a.  1 5",  10  20mm;  cl.  Haskell; 

T.  VC2-S-AP5) 

Sanborn  (APA-193)  was  laid  down  on  10  March 
1944  under  Maritime  Commission  contract  (MCV  hull 


661) ; launched  on  19  August  1944  by  the  Kaiser  Ship- 
building Corp.,  Vancouver,  Wash.;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Eric  Johnson;  acquired  by  the  Navy  and  commissioned 
on  3 October  1944,  Comdr.  Sidney  Hugenin,  USNR,  in 
command. 

After  embarking  her  landing  craft  at  San  Francisco, 
conducting  shakedown  training  at  San  Pedro,  Calif., 
and  amphibious  training  at  San  Diego,  Sanborn  left 
for  Pacific  duty,  arriving  at  Honolulu  on  16  December 
1944.  Exchanging  her  construction  battalion  passen- 
gers for  Army  troops  and  Marines,  she  joined  the 
Amphibious  Force,  Pacific  Fleet,  under  Vice  Adm. 
Richmond  K.  Turner. 

Sailing  via  Eniwetok,  Marshall  Islands,  Sanborn  ar- 
rived at  Saipan  on  11  February  1945  to  participate  in 
preinvasion  rehearsals  for  the  forthcoming  assault  on 
Iwo  Jima. 

On  18  February,  the  landing  boats  of  Sanborn  low- 
ered their  ramps  on  Blue  Beach,  Iwo  Jima.  Ten  boats 
were  lost,  one  by  enemy  fire  and  nine  broached  in  the 
treacherous  surf.  Her  beach  party  also  suffered  from 
enemy  action ; all  of  the  party’s  officers  were  lost. 
Boatswain’s  Mate  1st  Class  William  D.  Maroney  took 
charge  and  was  later  awarded  the  Silver  Star  for  his 
“extraordinary  leadership  and  gallantry”  in  carrying 
out  his  duties  under  Japanese  fire  from  19  to  27 
February  1945. 

Carrying  232  casualties,  Sanborn  sailed  for  the  Mar- 
ianas on  28  February.  There,  she  transferred  the 
wounded  to  shore-based  hospitals,  then  prepared  for 
Operation  “Iceberg,”  the  invasion  of  the  Ryukyus. 

In  late  March,  Sanborn  sailed  west  for  Okinawa 
with  the  largest  amphibious  task  force  of  the  Pacific 
campaign.  After  participating  in  a feint  attack,  San- 
born served  as  part  of  the  floating  reserve  until  11 
April,  when  she  returned  to  Saipan. 

She  then  sailed  to  Tulagi,  Solomon  Islands,  and 
Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  to  embark  new  landing  craft, 
and  returned  to  Saipan.  She  next  headed  for  San 
Francisco  to  embark  troops  of  the  86th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion, transporting  them  to  Batangas,  Luzon,  via  Eni- 
wetok and  Ulithi.  With  hostilities  ended,  Sanborn’s 
mission  was  now  transportation  of  occupation  troops  to 
Japan,  and  participation  in  Operation  “Magic  Carpet” 
bringing  troops  home  from  the  Pacific  and  Alaska. 
Sanborn  was  then  decommissioned  and,  on  14  August 
1946,  placed  in  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet,  berthed  at 
Stockton,  Calif. 

Recommissioned  at  San  Diego  on  6 January  1951, 
Sanborn  conducted  shakedown  training  off  southern 
California  before  transiting  the  Panama  Canal  and 
joining  the  Amphibious  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet,  at  Nor- 
folk. She  conducted  numerous  landing  exercises  at  Vie- 
ques, Puerto  Rico,  and  Onslow  Beach,  N.C.,  for  the 
next  three  years.  In  May  1953,  Sanborn  joined  the 
Service  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet,  and  transported  con- 
struction battalions  between  Davisville,  R.I.,  Guantan- 
amo Bay,  Cuba,  and  Casablanca,  French  Morocco. 
After  July  1954,  she  once  more  participated  in  landing 
exercises  along  the  east  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean.  On 
7 January  1955,  Sanborn  departed  Norfolk  bound  for 
the  Mediterranean  to  serve  with  the  amphibious  force 
of  the  6th  Fleet.  During  the  next  five  months,  she 
showed  the  flag  in  ports  in  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey, 
Crete,  Sardinia,  France,  and  Spain.  Between  these  vis- 
its, Sanborn  participated  in  landing  exercises  to  main- 
tain both  the  ship’s  company  and  embarked  Marines  in 
combat  readiness.  After  her  return  to  Norfolk,  she 
continued  to  conduct  amphibious  training;  this  routine 
was  interrupted,  however,  when  Sanborn  starred  as  the 
U.S.S.  Belinda  (APA-22)  in  the  movie  “Away  All 
Boats”  produced  by  Universal  International  Pictures. 
On  11  May  1956,  Sanborn  was  decommissioned  and 
placed  in  reserve  for  the  last  time  and  berthed  at 
Orange,  Texas.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy 
list  on  1 July  1960. 
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Sari  born  earned  two  battle  stars  for  her  service  at 
Iwo  Jima  and  Okinawa. 


Sanctuary 

( AH-17 : dp.  15,226  (f.) ; 1.  522'10";  b.  71'8";  dr.  30'; 

s.  17.5  k.;  cpl.  568  (ship  & med.) ; beds  786;  cl. 

Haven-,  T.  C4-S-B2) 

Sanctuary  (AH-17)  was  laid  down  as  Marine  Owl 
by  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Chester, 
Pa.;  launched  as  Sanctuary  (AH-17)  on  15  August 
1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Alda  Andrus;  and  delivered 
on  30  September  1944.  Subsequently  converted  to  a 
hospital  ship  by  the  Todd  Shipbuilding  Co.,  at  Ho- 
boken, N.J.,  whose  citizens  matched  the  cost  of  conver- 
sion with  the  purchase  of  war  bonds,  she  was  commis- 
sioned on  20  June  1945,  Comdr.  John  M.  Paulsson, 
USNR,  in  command  of  the  ship;  Capt.  Oscar  Davis, 
MC,  USN,  in  charge  of  the  medical  department. 

Following  the  shakedown,  Sanctuary  departed  Nor- 
folk on  31  July  for  the  Pacific.  She  arrived  at  Pearl 
Harbor  four  days  after  the  Japanese  acceptance  of 
surrender  terms  and,  on  22  August,  continued  on  to  the 
Far  East  to  assist  in  the  repatriation  of  former 
POW’s. 

Proceeding  via  Okinawa,  Sanctuary  arrived  off  Wak- 
ayama in  Task  Group  56.5  on  11  September;  then 
waited  as  minecraft  cleared  the  channels.  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  13th,  she  commenced  taking  on  sick,  in- 
jured, and  ambulatory  cases.  By  0300  on  the  14th,  she 
had  exceeded  her  rated  bed  capacity  of  786.  A call  was 
put  out  to  the  fleet  requesting  cots.  The  request  was 
answered ; and,  seven  hours  later,  she  sailed  for 
Okinawa  with  1,139  liberated  POWs,  primarily  British, 
Australian,  and  Javanese,  embarked  for  the  first  leg  of 
their  journey  home.  Despite  a typhoon  encountered  en 
route,  Sanctuary  delivered  her  charges  safely  to  Army 
personnel  at  Naha;  and,  by  the  21st,  was  underway  for 
Nagasaki.  Arriving  on  the  22d,  she  embarked  more  ex- 
POWs;  then  loaded  military  personnel  rotating  back  to 
the  United  States  and  steamed  for  Naha.  On  the  25th, 
she  discharged  her  liberated  prisoners;  then  shifted  to 
Buckner  Bay.  A typhoon  warning  next  sent  her  to  sea; 
but  she  returned  three  days  later;  took  on  439  civilian 
repatriates,  including  some  40  children  under  the  age 
of  ten,  and  military  repatriates  and  passengers;  and 
set  a course  for  Guam.  There,  she  exchanged  passen- 
gers for  patients;  then  continued  on  to  San  Francisco, 
arriving  on  22  October. 

Between  18  November  and  17  December,  Sanctuary 
completed  a run  to  Saipan  and  Guam,  and  back  to  San 
Francisco.  During  late  December  1945  and  January 
1946,  she  made  two  round  trips  between  California  and 
Hawaii.  On  7 February,  she  departed  San  Francisco 
for  Philadelphia  and  deactivation.  She  arrived  at 
League  Island  on  1 March  and  was  decommissioned 
on  15  August.  For  the  next  15  years,  she  was  berthed 
with  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet.  On  1 September  1961, 
however,  her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list, 
and  she  was  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion for  berthing  with  the  National  Defense  Reserve 
Fleet. 

Less  than  five  years  later,  on  1 March  1966,  Sanctu- 
ry  was  reacquired  by  the  Navy  and  reinstated  on  the 
Navy  list.  Towed  to  Louisiana,  she  was  modernized  at 
the  Avondale  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Westwego;  and  was  re- 
commissioned at  New  Orleans  on  15  November  1966. 
Modernization  had  given  her  a heliport,  three  x-ray 
units,  a blood  bank,  an  artificial  kidney  machine,  ultra- 
sonic diagnostic  equipment,  a recompression  chamber 
and  other  modern  equipment,  medical,  culinary,  laun- 
dry, etc.,  to  supplement  her  20  wards  and  four  operat- 
ing rooms.  Three  hundred  and  sixteen  medical  person- 
nel were  assigned  to  staff  the  Naval  Hospital  embarked 
in  Sanctuary.  Her  mission  had  shifted  in  emphasis: 
from  that  of  an  “ambulance”  ship  carrying  wounded 


and  sick  to  hospitals  in  rear  areas,  to  that  of  a fully 
equipped  hospital  carrying  medical  facilities  close  to 
the  combat  area. 

On  8 March  1967,  Sanctuary  departed  San  Francisco 
for  the  Far  East.  On  2 April,  she  joined  the  7th  Fleet 
at  Subic  Bay.  On  the  10th,  she  arrived  at  Danang, 
South  Vietnam ; and  that  afternoon  took  on  her  first 
casualties — ten  marines  badly  burned  when  their  am- 
phibious tank  detonated  a land  mine,  which,  in  turn, 
had  exploded  the  gasoline  tank.  By  midnight,  136  pa- 
tients had  been  received.  By  the  end  of  April,  she  had 
admitted  717  patients — 319  combat  casualties,  72  non- 
combat injuries,  326  suffering  from  various  diseases — 
and  treated  682  outpatients.  Only  two  of  her  patients 
died. 

Assigned  to  duty  off  South  Vietnam  on  a non-rotat- 
ing basis,  Sanctuary  began  her  extended  overseas  tour 
spending  a minimum  of  50  days  operating  on  the  line 
each  quarter,  followed  by  an  availability  and  upkeep 
period  at  Subic  Bay.  By  April  1968,  after  a year  on 
that  schedule,  she  had  admitted  5,354  patients  and 
treated  another  9,187  on  an  outpatient  basis.  Helicop- 
ters, bringing  patients  from  the  battlefield,  transfer- 
ring them  from  and  to  other  medical  facilities,  or 
carrying  passengers  to  and  from  the  ship,  had  made 
more  than  2,500  landings  on  her  deck. 

The  following  month,  Sanctuary’s  schedule  was 
changed  to  90  day  on-the-line  periods.  Her  operating 
area  and  her  itinerary  on  the  line,  however,  remained 
the  same.  She  continued  to  operate  off  the  I Corps 
Tactical  area,  the  northern  provinces  of  South  Viet- 
nam; and,  for  the  most  part,  rotated  between  stations, 
such  as  Danang,  Phu  Bai,  Chu  Lai,  and  Dong  Ha, 
every  two  to  four  days  as  needed  by  the  marines 
fighting  ashore. 

Occasionally  granted  brief  rest  and  recreation  out  of 
the  area,  Sanctuary — the  only  Navy  hospital  off  Viet- 
nam after  16  March  1970 — maintained  her  busy  sched- 
ule to  that  date  and  increased  it  thereafter  through 
1970  and  into  1971.  On  23  April  1971,  she  departed 
Danang  for  the  last  time.  During  May,  she  visited 
Hong  Kong  and  called  at  Sasebo;  then  sailed  for  Pearl 
Harbor  and  San  Francisco,  where  she  arrived  on  10 
June. 

In  commission,  in  reserve,  as  of  31  August  1971, 
Sanctuary  was  decommissioned  on  15  December.  The 
next  11  months  were  spent  at  Hunters  Point  Naval 
Shipyard  where  she  was  converted  for  use  as  a depend- 
ent’s hospital  and  as  a commissary/ Navy  exchange 
retail  store.  Another  change  brought  the  assignment  of 
two  women  officers  and  60  enlisted  women  to  the  ship 
for  other  than  medical  duties,  and,  on  recommissioning 
on  18  November  1972,  she  became  the  first  United 
States  Navy  ship  with  a mixed  male-female  ship’s 
company. 

Sanctuary  remained  in  Hunter’s  Point  Naval  Ship- 
yard until  late  January  1973,  when  she  put  to  sea  for 
two  weeks  of  refresher  training.  She  returned  to 
Hunter’s  Point  on  22  February  and  remained  berthed 
until  16  August,  when  she  got  underway  for  two  days 
cruising.  Returning  to  San  Francisco  on  the  17th, 
Sanctuary  began  a period  of  restricted  availability 
during  which  her  propulsion  system  was  converted  to 
Navy  Distillate  Fuel. 

After  several  weeks  preparation,  she  got  underway, 
in  mid-September,  for  a three-month  goodwill  cruise  to 
South  America.  On  this  mission,  sponsored  by  the 
State  Department,  Sanctuary  assisted  the  peoples  of 
Colombia  and  Haiti  in  three  distinct  areas:  medical 
aid,  material  aid  (by  delivering  over  $500,000  worth  of 
non-monetary  donations),  and  civic  action  projects 
(civil  engineering  projects).  She  visited  Buena  Ven- 
tura, Colombia,  from  12  October  to  6 November  and 
stopped  at  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti,  from  13  November 
until  early  December.  She  arrived  at  Mayport,  Fla., 
her  new  home  port,  on  14  December  and  remained 
there  for  the  duration  of  the  year. 
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Through  the  first  six  months  of  1974,  Sanctuary  is 
operating  along  the  eastern  seaboard  of  the  United 
States  and  in  the  Caribbean.  Her  base  of  operations  is 
still  Mayport,  Fla. 

Sanctuary  earned  eleven  battle  stars  for  service  in 
the  Vietnam  War. 


Sand  Caster 

An  instrument  which  tosses  sand  to  one  side  in 
dredging  operations. 


YM-31  ( q.v .)  was  named  Sand  Caster  on  14  December 
1968. 

Sand  Fly 

A small,  biting  fly. 

(Barge) 

Sand  Fly  was  one  of  the  five  open  boats  usually 
referred  to  as  barges  which,  between  1823  and  1825, 
operated  with  Commodore  David  Porter’s  “Mosquito 
Fleet”  during  operations  to  suppress  piracy  in  the 
West  Indies.  These  vessels  were  equipped  with  sails 
and  between  14  and  20  oars.  They  were  not  commis- 
sioned and  had  no  regularly  appointed  commanding 
officers  or  crews  but  were  manned  from  the  larger 
ships  of  the  squadron  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  for  each 
expedition. 

When  Porter’s  flotilla  departed  Norfolk  in  February 
1823,  the  barges  were  transported  to  his  base  at 
Thompson’s  Island  (Key  West),  Fla.,  in  chartered 
schooners.  For  over  two  years,  they  were  quite  active 
against  pirates  in  the  Carribbean,  especially  along  the 
coast  of  Cuba,  but  surviving  records  do  not  document 
Sand  Fly’s  specific  operations.  However,  during  her 
service,  the  United  States  Navy  seriously  hampered 
freebooters  in  the  West  Indies. 

By  the  end  of  1825,  one  of  the  barges  had  been  lost 
at  sea,  and  others  had  decayed  to  uselessness.  One  or 
more  of  these  barges,  whose  names  have  not  survived, 
were  still  in  service  at  Key  West,  but  details  of  their 
subsequent  careers  are  wanting. 

Sand  Lance 

A fish,  a member  of  the  ammodytidae  family. 

I 

(SS-381:  dp.  1,526  (surf.),  2,424  (subm.)  1.  311'9"; 

b.  27'3" ; dr.  15'3";  s.  20.25  k.  (surf.),  8.75  k. 

(subm.) ; cpl.  66;  a.  10  21"  tt.,  1 5",  1 40mm.,  1 20mm., 

1 .50  cal.  mg.;  cl.  Balao) 

The  first  Sand  Lance,  a submarine,  was  laid  down  on 
12  March  1943  by  the  Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Naval  Ship- 
yard; launched  on  25  June  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Edith  Burrows;  and  commissioned  on  9 October  1943 
at  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  Comdr.  Malcolm  E.  Garrison  in 
command. 

Sand  Lance  conducted  training  exercises  out  of  New 
London,  Conn.,  until  18  December  1943  when  she  sailed 
for  the  Panama  Canal.  She  transited  the  canal  on  30 
December  and  reached  her  base  of  operations,  Pearl 
Harbor,  Hawaii,  on  17  January  1944.  On  8 February, 
she  got  underway  for  the  first  of  her  five  war  patrols. 
She  stopped  at  Midway  Island  for  fuel,  then  headed 
for  the  Kuril  Islands. 

Before  entering  her  patrol  area  off  Paramushiro  on 
24  February,  she  passed  through  two  typhoons  and 
encountered  fields  of  slush  ice  and  patches  of  drift  ice. 
Sand  Lance  encountered  her  first  victim,  Kaika  Maru, 
taking  shelter  from  a blizzard  in  the  lee  of  Paramu- 


shiro’s  southeast  point.  Her  well-aimed  torpedoes  sent 
that  enemy  ship  to  the  bottom.  Though  her  number  one 
periscope  had  been  heavily  damaged  by  drift  ice,  she 
pressed  home  attacks  on  a convoy  on  the  night  of  2 
and  3 March,  sinking  the  4,521-ton  cargo  ship,  Akash- 
isan  Maru,  and  damaging  other  ships. 

On  the  night  of  12  and  13  March,  Sand  Lance  was 
running  on  the  surface  toward  Honshu  when  a ma- 
rauding airplane  forced  her  to  submerge.  At  about  0200, 
she  came  up  to  periscope  depth  and  found  herself  in 
the  midst  of  a Japanese  convoy,  consisting  of  five 
merchantmen  and  three  heavily-armed  warships.  Sand 
Lance  had  only  six  torpedoes  remaining,  but  she  made 
them  count.  She  loosed  four  from  the  stern  tubes  and 
two  from  the  bow  tubes.  All  six  hit  the  mark.  Two  of 
the  four  stern  torpedoes  hit  a merchantman  and  the 
other  two  ripped  into  a light  cruiser,  while  the  two 
from  the  bow  tubes  smashed  into  another  freighter.  At 
least  two  of  the  ships  went  to  the  bottom,  light  cruiser, 
Tatsuta,  and  cargoman,  Kokuyo  Maru.  For  her  suc- 
cess, Sand  Lance  underwent  a 16-hour,  100-depth 
charge  pounding  from  the  accompanying  destroyers. 
Finally,  she  was  able  to  head  home.  She  arrived  in 
Pearl  Harbor  on  23  April  1944.  The  successes  of  her 
maiden  war  patrol  brought  Sand  Lance  a Presidential 
Unit  Citation. 

Sand  Lance  spent  her  second  war  patrol  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Marianas  Islands  and  terminated  it  on 
the  eve  of  the  American  invasion  of  those  islands.  She 
contributed  to  the  success  of  that  campaign  by  depriv- 
ing the  defending  Japanese  of  the  war  material  carried 
by  five  ships.  On  3 May  1944,  just  north  of  Saipan, 
she  torpedoed  and  sank  the  3,129-ton  cargo  ship, 
Kenan  Maru.  Eight  days  later,  she  damaged  Mitakesan 
Maru,  a 4,441-ton  passenger-cargo  ship,  while  evading 
the  bombs  from  an  attacking  enemy  plane.  Sand  Lance 
sent  the  4,291-ton  freighter,  Koho  Maru,  to  the  bottom 
on  14  May  off  Apra  Harbor,  Guam,  and  found  two 
more  targets  off  Saipan  on  the  17th.  This  last  attack, 
the  sinking  of  Taioku  Maru  and  Fukko  Maru,  ex- 
hausted her  supply  of  torpedoes,  and  she  headed  south 
to  Fremantle,  Australia,  arriving  on  5 June  1944. 

The  submarine  put  to  sea  on  3 July  to  patrol  the 
Molucca  and  Celebes  seas.  She  sank  the  converted 
gunboat,  Taiko  Maru,  on  14  July  and  damaged  another 
ship  in  the  same  attack.  Four  days  later,  she  received 
a good  shaking  from  fast  patrol  craft  while  trying  to 
press  an  attack  on  a large  transport  in  the  Sulu 
Islands.  Sand  Lance  did  not  find  another  target  until  1 
August  when  she  damaged  a freighter  south  of  Lom- 
bok Island.  Two  days  later,  she  barely  escaped  the 
bombs  of  a plane  which  almost  caught  her  in  the 
shallow  waters  of  Amoesang  Bay.  She  sped  back 
through  the  entrance  to  the  bay  and  the  safety  of 
deeper  water. 

More  bombs  exploded  astern  on  the  morning  of  6 
August  as  she  stalked  some  small  freighters  along  the 
coast  of  Celebes.  The  force  of  the  explosion  lifted  her 
several  feet  and  damaged  her  port  shaft. 

Soon,  the  submarine  had  two  additional  problems : en- 
emy escorts  bearing  down  on  her  and  a torpedo  run- 
ning hot  in  one  of  her  stern  tubes.  Sand  Lance  came 
up  to  100  feet  and  fired  the  torpedo.  Eight  seconds 
later,  it  exploded  prematurely,  adding  to  the  damage  to 
her  stern.  Fortunately,  the  explosion  apparently  con- 
vinced the  Japanese  that  they  had  destroyed  the  sub- 
marine, for  Sand  Lance  received  no  further  attacks. 
She  surfaced  after  dark,  but  the  damaged  gear  could 
not  be  repaired.  Forced  to  make  the  voyage  back  to 
Fremantle  on  one  shaft,  she  made  port  on  19  August. 
On  10  September,  she  headed  east  for  Pearl  Harbor 
and,  from  there,  on  to  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard, 
where  she  arrived  on  1 November. 

Repairs  were  completed  by  13  March  1945  when  she 
sailed  back  to  Pearl  Harbor.  On  her  fourth  war  patrol, 
from  10  April  to  6 June  1945,  Sand  Lance  encountered 
only  one  target,  an  unidentified  coastal  freighter  which 
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Scmd  Lance  (SSN-660)  under  construction  at  Portsmouth,  with  temporary  safety  railings  rigged  around  her 
deck.  The  external  difference  between  this  new  generation  of  submarines  and  its  predecessors  is  readily  ap- 
parent, and  almost  as  marked  as  their  internal  differences.  The  external  fairing  on  the  lower  hull  is  tempor- 
ary, designed  to  provide  added  buoyancy  for  the  bow  during  the  launching  and  to  avoid  excessive  strain  on  the 

hull. 
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she  torpedoed  on  14  May.  She  departed  from  her  patrol 
area,  along  the  coasts  of  Honshu  and  Hokkaido,  and 
returned  to  Midway  on  6 June.  One  month  later,  she 
sailed  from  Midway  on  her  fifth  and  last  war  patrol. 
She  fueled  at  Saipan,  then  took  up  lifeguard  station 
for  the  bombers  raiding  the  Japanese  home  islands. 
Hostilities  ceased  on  15  August;  and,  on  the  next  day, 
Sand  Lance  made  for  San  Francisco,  via  Midway  and 
Pearl  Harbor.  She  entered  the  San  Francisco  Naval 
Shipyard  at  Hunter’s  Point  on  7 September  for  inacti- 
vation overhaul.  Sand  Lance  decommissioned  at  San 
Francisco  on  14  February  1946. 

Sand  Lance  remained  inactive  until  designated  for 
loan  to  the  Brazilian  Navy  under  the  terms  of  the 
Military  Assistance  Program.  After  reconditioning,  she 
recommissioned  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  6 April  1963, 
Comdr.  Carl  H.  Sebenius,  Jr.,  in  command.  She  de- 
parted Pearl  Harbor  on  24  June  and  made  San  Fran- 
cisco on  1 July  to  embark  officers  and  men  of  the 
Brazilian  Navy  for  training.  The  training  was  com- 
pleted by  7 September  1963  when  she  was  decommis- 
sioned and  turned  over  to  Brazil.  She  served  that  navy 
as  Rio  Grande  do  Sol  (S-ll)  until  1 September  1972. 
At  that  time,  she  was  sold  to  the  government  of  Brazil 
for  $55,000,  and  her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy 
list. 

Sand  Lance  (SS-381)  earned  five  battle  stars  and  a 
Presidential  Unit  Citation  for  World  War  II  service. 

II 

(SSN-660:  dp.  3,640  (surf.),  4,640  (subm.)  ; 1.  292'3"; 

b.  31'8" ; dr.  28'9";  s.  20+  k.;  cpl.  107;  a.  4 21" 

tt.,  SUBROC;  cl.  Sturgeon) 

The  second  Sand  Lance  was  laid  down  by  Ports- 
mouth Naval  Shipyard  on  15  January  1965;  launched 
on  11  November  1969;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Thomas  J. 
McIntyre;  was  placed  in  service  on  4 January  1971; 
and  commissioned  on  25  September  1971,  Comdr.  Wil- 
liam A.  Kennington  in  command. 

On  the  day  of  her  commissioning,  Sand  Lance's  home 
port  was  changed  from  Portsmouth  to  Charleston,  S. 
C.,  and  she  spent  the  remainder  of  the  year  on  shake- 
down.  Sand  Lance  operated  in  the  Charleston  area  for 
the  whole  of  1972;  and,  in  February  1973,  stood  out  of 
that  port  for  special  operations.  She  returned  to 
Charleston  on  21  April,  remained  in  port  until  11  June, 
and  departed  again  on  special  operations.  She  com- 
pleted these  operations  in  August  and  put  in  at  Fas- 
lane,  Scotland,  on  the  13th.  Sand  Lance  left  Faslane  on 
20  August  and  arrived  in  Charleston  on  5 September. 
Sand  Lance  has  continued  to  operate  out  of  Charleston, 
in  the  western  Atlantic  and  in  the  Caribbean,  since 
then.  As  of  June  1974,  she  is  in  port  in  Charleston. 

Sanda 

(MB:  t.  9;  1.  36'2";  b.  7'2";  dr.  2'3";  s.  10  k.) 

Sanda,  ex-M.V.H.,  a wooden  motor  boat  built  in  1917 
by  W.  E.  Haff  of  New  York,  was  purchased  from  H.  C. 
Cushing,  Jr.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  and  delivered  to  the 
Navy  on  26  September  1917.  Placed  in  service  in  the 
3d  Naval  District,  she  served  in  the  New  York  area 
through  the  remainder  of  World  War  I and  assisted  in 
postwar  activities  during  1919.  Placed  out  of  service  on 
2 January  1920,  Sanda  was  designated  YP-3  on  17 
July  and  was  loaned  to  the  New  York  City  Dock 
Department  in  November  in  exchange  for  a Herreshoff 
boat.  Through  the  next  two  decades,  she  continued  to 
serve  the  city  of  New  York.  On  26  April  1941,  she  was 
reacquired  by  the  Navy  but  was  declared  unfit  for 
service.  On  10  January  1942,  she  was  designated  a 
small  boat;  and,  in  April,  her  hull  was  destroyed  by 
burning.  Four  and  one-half  years  later,  the  United 
Crane  and  Shovel  Co.  of  New  Jersey  was  authorized  to 
take  possession  of  what  remained  of  the  former  YP. 


Sandalwood 

An  aromatic  hardwood  of  Asia. 

( YN-27 : dp.  560;  1.  163'2";  b.  30'6";  dr.  11'8";  s.  12 
k. ; cpl.  48;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Aloe) 

Sandalwood  (YN-27)  was  laid  down  on  18  October 
1940  by  the  American  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio; 
launched  on  6 March  1941;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  L. 
Wallace;  delivered  on  24  October  1941;  and  placed  in 
service  on  25  October  1941. 

Following  transit  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  Sandalwood 
proceeded  down  the  east  coast  to  Norfolk  where  she 
remained,  conducting  net  operations  and  performing 
occasional  patrol  or  salvage  duties,  into  1944.  Then, 
redesignated  AN-32,  effective  22  January,  and  commis- 
sioned on  1 June,  she  prepared  for  overseas  duty. 

On  1 October,  Sandalwood  was  detached  from  the 
5th  Naval  District.  Two  weeks  later,  in  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone,  she  reported  to  CinCPac  and  continued  on 
to  California  and  Hawaii,  arriving  at  Pearl  Harbor  on 
25  November.  She  remained  in  the  Hawaiian  area  into 
1945 ; and,  in  late  February,  got  underway  for  the 
Marshalls.  At  Eniwetok  by  mid-March,  she  conducted 
net  operations  there  through  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
On  24  November,  she  steamed  east,  arrived  at  San 
Pedro  in  early  January  1946;  and,  four  months  later, 
moved  north  to  Astoria  for  inactivation. 

Decommissioned  on  13  August,  Sandalwood  was  laid 
up  with  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet,  initially  at  Bremer- 
ton and  later  at  Stockton.  In  1962,  she  was  transferred 
to  the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  at  Suisun  Bay. 
Five  years  later,  she  was  returned  to  the  Navy  and 
sold  to  the  government  of  France.  Transferred  in  Sep- 
tember 1967,  she  serves  as  Luciole  into  1974. 

Sanderling 

A small  sandpiper. 

I 

(Minesweeper  No.  37:  dp.  840;  1.  187'10";  b.  35'6"; 

dr.  10'4";  s.  14  k.;  cpl.  78;  a.  2 3";  cl.  Lapwing) 

The  first  Sanderling,  minesweeper  no.  37,  was  laid 
down  on  27  May  1918  at  the  Tebo  Yacht  Basin  by  the 
Todd  Shipbuilding  Co.,  N.Y. ; launched  on  2 September 
1918;  and  commissioned  on  4 December  1918,  Lt.  Stan- 
ley Danielak  in  command. 

Commissioned  after  the  end  of  World  War  I,  Sander- 
ling conducted  exercises  and  performed  miscellaneous 
towing  operations  out  of  Tompkinsville,  N.Y.,  through 
January  and  February  of  1919.  In  March,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  Boston,  whence  she  sailed  on  14  April  for  the 
Orkney  Islands  to  join  in  the  postwar  sweeping  opera- 
tions to  clear  the  North  Sea  for  peacetime  shipping. 

On  the  29th,  the  day  she  arrived  at  Kirkwall,  the 
first  sweeping  operation  in  the  American-laid  fields 
began.  Experimental  in  nature,  that  sweep  disposed  of 
only  221  mines  and  put  hardly  a dent  in  the  barrage 
which  had  been  stretched  from  the  Orkneys  to  Norway 
to  stop  German  submarine  traffic  into  the  Atlantic. 
The  six  following  sweeps  used  different  methods,  im- 
proved equipment,  and  more  ships — including  Sander- 
ling. These  modified  operations  proved  to  be  more  pro- 
ductive. 

During  the  third  operation,  in  June,  Sanderling  and 
Heron,  operating  together,  located  a sunken  U-boat. 
The  submarine,  probably  UB-127,  fouled  their  sweep 
gear,  almost  stopping  the  two  ships,  and  sent  oil  to  the 
surface.  Sweeping  operations  were  soon  resumed  and 
continued  more  “routinely,”  if  hazardously,  for  San- 
derling until  the  sixth  operation  in  August  and  early 
September.  Influenza  struck  the  mine  force  as  it 
worked  the  eastern  end  of  the  barrage.  Soon  there- 
after, Sanderling  was  damaged  by  an  upper  level  coun- 
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termine.  Repairs,  however,  were  effected  quickly,  and 
the  ship  was  ready  to  return  to  sea  as  the  final 
clearance  sweeps  were  conducted. 

By  1 October,  the  North  Sea  Mine  Barrage,  origi- 
nally a concentration  of  over  70,000  British  and  Amer- 
ican mines,  had  been  swept;  and  Sanderling  headed 
home.  Moving  south,  then  west,  she  returned  to  Tomp- 
kinsville  on  19  November.  On  the  25th,  the  North  Sea 
Mine  Force  was  disbanded,  and  Sanderling  proceeded 
to  Charleston  for  an  extended  overhaul. 

Designated  AM-37  on  17  July  1920,  she  departed  the 
South  Carolina  coast  on  3 August;  moved  up  to  Nor- 
folk; and,  on  the  31st,  sailed  for  California.  She  con- 
ducted exercises  en  route;  arrived  at  San  Diego  on  28 
October;  and  remained  in  California  waters  until  Jan- 
uary 1921.  She  then  proceeded  west,  arriving  on  the 
21st  at  her  new  home  port,  Pearl  Harbor. 

Sanderling  remained  active  only  until  11  May,  when 
she  was  placed  in  reduced  commission.  A year  later,  on 
2 May  1922,  she  was  decommissioned  and  berthed  with 
the  reserve  fleet  at  Pearl  Harbor.  On  26  June  1937, 
while  still  in  reserve,  the  minesweeper  accidentally 
sank.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list,  effec- 
tive on  the  day  of  her  loss. 

II 

(AMc-11 : dp.  180;  1.  77'8";  b.  20'6";  dr.  3'9";  s. 

10  k. ; cpl.  16;  a.  2 .30  cal.  mg.) 

The  second  Sanderling,  built  in  1937  as  the  wooden 
purse  seiner  New  Conti  di  Savoia  by  the  Harbor  Boat 
Works,  Terminal  Island,  Calif.,  was  purchased  for 
Navy  use  on  28  October  1940  from  the  New  Conti  di 
Savoia  Fishing  Corp.,  San  Pedro,  Calif.;  converted  to  a 
coastal  minesweeper  by  the  A1  Larson  Boat  Shop,  San 
Pedro,  Calif. ; and  placed  in  service  as  Sanderling 
(AMc-11)  on  18  April  1941. 

Based  at  San  Diego,  Sanderling  conducted  local 
minesweeping  and  patrol  operations  in  the  11th  Naval 
District  until  placed  out  of  service  on  18  September 
1944.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  14 
October;  sold  back  to  her  former  owner  in  February 
1945;  and  delivered  to  that  corporation  the  following 
May. 


The  name  Sanderling  was  assigned  to  AM-410  on  16 
May  1945.  However,  the  contract  for  her  construction 
was  cancelled  on  12  August  1945. 

Ill 

( YMS-446 : dp.  320;  1.  136';  b.  24'6";  dr.  8';  s.  13  k.; 

cpl.  38;  a.  1 3",  2 20mm.,  2 dct.,  2 dcp. ; cl.  YMS-135) 

YMS-446  was  laid  down  on  22  May  1943  by  Robert 
Jacob,  Inc.,  City  Island,  N.Y. ; launched  on  26  Febru- 
ary 1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Joseph  K.  Harvey;  and 
commissioned  on  9 June  1944,  Lt.  (jg.)  Robert  Mac- 
Ross,  USNR,  in  command. 

Initially  assigned  to  the  3d  Naval  District,  YMS-446 
operated  in  the  Staten  Island  area  until  23  July  1945 
when  she  got  underway  for  California.  She  arrived  at 
Newport  Beach  on  22  August;  and,  in  September,  was 
routed  farther  west.  From  25  September  to  11  October, 
she  conducted  exercises  out  of  Pearl  Harbor;  then 
continued  on  across  the  Pacific.  On  2 November,  she 
arrived  at  Fukuoka;  and,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  cleared  shipping  lanes  to  that  northern  Kyushu 
manufacturing  port.  During  January  and  February 
1946,  she  conducted  similar  minesweeping  operations 
off  the  northern  coast  of  the  Inland  Sea  to  ensure  safe 
passage  to  and  from  Kure.  She  completed  her  postwar 
sweeping  duties  in  mid-February  and,  on  the  28th, 
departed  Japan. 

YMS-446  then  steamed  east.  After  stops  in  the  Mari- 
anas, the  Marshalls,  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  she 


arrived  at  San  Pedro  on  14  April;  and,  in  May,  put 
into  Charleston,  S.C.  During  July  and  August,  she 
underwent  overhaul ; then,  because  of  personnel  short- 
ages, she  remained  immobilized  into  December. 

Early  in  1947,  the  YMS  departed  Charleston  for  Key 
West  but  returned  in  February.  On  the  17th,  she  was 
named  Sanderling  and  reclassified  AMS-35.  On  the 
18th,  she  got  underway  for  fleet  maneuvers  off  Puerto 
Rico;  but,  later  in  the  day,  collided  with  a Norwegian 
merchant  ship  and  was  towed  to  Norfolk  for  repairs. 
In  May,  she  returned  to  Charleston;  and,  two  months 
later,  she  moved  south  to  conduct  operations  off  Flor- 
ida for  the  Mine  Countermeasure  Station,  Panama 
City.  In  November,  she  returned  to  South  Carolina  for 
indefinite  berthing  at  the  Minecraft  Base  at  Charles- 
ton. 

In  May  1948,  Sanderling  resumed  operations  along 
the  east  and  gulf  coasts,  from  Newfoundland  to  the 
Mississippi  and  in  the  Caribbean.  Based  at  Norfolk  and 
then  at  Charleston,  she  operated  primarily  from 
Hampton  Roads  south  for  the  next  nine  years;  partici- 
pating in  type  and  fleet  exercises  and  providing  ser- 
vices for  the  Operational  Development  Force.  During 
that  period,  she  was  redesignated  twice:  to  AMCU-49, 
effective  1 February  1955;  and  to  MHC-59,  effective  7 
February  1955.  In  mid-September  1957,  she  arrived  at 
Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  and  joined  the  Reserve 
Fleet.  Two  months  later,  on  14  November,  she  was 
decommissioned.  Sanderling  remained  berthed  at  Green 
Cove  Springs  until  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 
November  1959. 

YMS-446  earned  one  battle  star  for  her  post-World 
War  II  minesweeping  operations. 

Sanders 

Eugene  Thomas  Sanders  was  born  on  15  March  1899 
in  Hubbard,  Oregon.  Enlisted  in  the  Army  on  16  June 
1917,  he  was  discharged  on  13  February  1919.  On  18 
September  1919,  he  enlisted  in  the  Navy  and  subse- 
quently served  in  Brant,  4 December  1932  to  1 June 
1934;  in  Finch,  30  August  1934  to  28  January  1936;  at 
the  naval  station  at  Olongapo,  Luzon,  Philippine  Is- 
lands, 29  January  1936  to  3 April  1937;  and  in  Cano- 
pus, 6 April  1937  to  10  March  1938. 

On  7 May  1940,  Chief  Boatswain  Sanders  reported  to 
Arizona  (BB-29).  Appointed  Ensign  on  3 November 
1941,  he  died  in  Arizona  during  the  Japanese  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  on  7 December  1941. 


(DE-273 : dp.  1,140;  1.  289'5";  b.  35'2";  dr.  11';  s.  21.5 
k.;  cpl.  198;  a.  3 3",  4 40mm.,  4 20mm.,  8 dcp.;  cl. 
Evarts) 

Sanders  (DE-273),  named  on  23  February  1943,  was 
laid  down  on  23  April  1943  by  the  Boston  Navy  Yard, 
Boston,  Mass.;  launched  on  4 June  1943;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Eugene  Thomas  Sanders;  and  leased  to  Britain 
on  30  September  1943. 

Renamed  Grindall  (K.477)  by  Britain,  she  was 
returned  to  the  United  States  on  20  August  1945  and 
was  scrapped  on  28  May  1946. 

I 

(DE-40 : dp.  1,140;  1.  289'5";  b.  35'2";  dr.  11';  s.  21.5 
k.;  cpl.  156;  a.  3 3",  4 1.1",  9 20mm.,  2 dct.,  8 dcp., 
1 dcp.  (hh.)  ; cl.  Evarts ) 

Originally  designated  for  transfer  to  Britain,  BDE- 
40  was  laid  down  on  7 September  1942  by  the  Puget 
Sound  Navy  Yard,  Bremerton,  Wash.;  named  Sanders 
on  14  June  1943;  reclassified  DE-40  on  16  June  1943; 
launched  on  18  June  1943;  and  commissioned  on  1 
October  1943,  Lt.  Comdr.  Arthur  N.  Daniels  in  com- 
mand. 
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After  shakedown,  Sanders  participated  in  patrol  and 
escort  duties  in  the  Gilbert  and  Marshall  Islands  from 
January  through  July  1944,  including  a bombardment 
of  Kusaie  Island  on  1 June.  She  then  escorted  support 
shipping  to  the  Marianas  from  August  through 
October.  Following  further  patrol  and  escort  duties  in 
the  Gilbert  and  Marshall  Islands  from  November 
through  March  1945,  she  guarded  a logistics  support 
group,  supplying  fast  carrier  task  forces  in  the  west- 
ern Pacific,  from  April  into  June.  Sailing  via  Pearl 
Harbor,  she  arrived  at  San  Francisco  on  15  July  for 
overhaul. 

Remaining  on  the  United  States  west  coast,  she  was 
decommissioned  on  19  December  1945.  Struck  from  the 
Navy  list  on  8 January  1946,  she  was  delivered,  on  8 
May  1947,  to  the  National  Metal  and  Steel  Corp., 
Terminal  Island,  Calif.,  and  scrapped  in  1948. 

Sanders  received  four  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Sandoval 

Gonzalo  de  Sandoval  was  a member  of  Cortez’s  army 
during  the  conquest  of  Mexico  and  subsequently  led 
expeditions  in  Honduras  and  Guatemala.  The  first  San- 
doval was  named  in  his  honor  by  the  Spanish  Navy 
and  retained  the  name  during  service  in  the  United 
States  Navy.  The  second  Sandoval  (LPA-194)  honors 
a county  in  New  Mexico. 

I 

(PG:  dp.  106;  1.  116'10";  b.  15'6";  dr.  6'3";  s.  19  k.; 
cpl.  21;  a.  2 3-pdrs.,  2 Colts;  cl.  Alvarado) 

The  first  Sandoval,  a steel  gunboat,  was  launched  on 
20  September  1895  at  Clydebank  Engine  and  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.,  Clydebank,  Scotland,  for  the  Spanish  Navy. 
She  was  captured  on  17  July  1898  upon  the  surrender 
of  Spanish  forces  at  Santiago  de  Cuba.  Taken  in  tow 
by  the  tug,  Potomac,  Sandoval  was  berthed  alongside 
Vulcan  on  2 September  1898  and  commissioned  the 
same  day,  Lt.  Edwin  C.  Anderson  in  command. 

Upon  completing  preliminary  repairs,  Sandoval  was 
taken  in  tow  by  the  tug,  Manati,  and  beached  near 
Fisherman’s  Point,  Cuba.  There  she  was  careened  and 
her  hull  cleaned  in  preparation  for  the  voyage  to  the 
United  States.  Towed  off  the  beach  on  1 October, 
Sandoval  ran  steam  trials  on  27  October  and  departed 
Santiago  Bay  on  3 November  1898.  Calling  at  Key 
West  on  9 November,  Sandoval  sailed  on  13  November 
in  company  with  her  sister  gunboat,  Alvarado,  for 
Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Port  Royal  and  Charleston,  S.C. ; 
Wilmington,  N.C.;  Hampton  Roads,  Va. ; and  arrived  at 
Norfolk  on  24  December  1898.  After  calling  at  Annap- 
olis on  29  December,  Sandoval  reached  the  Washington 
Navy  Yard  on  3 January  1899  for  repairs.  Standing 
down  the  Potomac  on  3 April  1899  after  overhaul, 
Sandoval  and  Alvarado  continued  northward  to  New 
York;  Providence,  R.I.;  Boston  and  Marblehead,  Mass. 
Then  proceeding  to  the  Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Navy  Yard, 
Sandoval  was  decommissioned  on  10  May  1899  and  was 
placed  in  reserve. 

Recommissioned  on  14  October  1900,  Sandoval  was 
assigned  to  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  as  a 
practice  ship.  Sandoval  and  her  sister,  Alvarado,  re- 
mained at  Annapolis  until  1906,  returning  to  the  Nor- 
folk Navy  Yard  to  decommission  on  22  March  1906. 
Loaned  to  the  New  York  Naval  Militia  on  16  Novem- 
ber, she  arrived  in  Lake  Ontario  in  September  1907. 
Commissioning  each  summer  for  training  duty  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  she  was  based  at  Charlotte  Harbor,  N.Y., 
and  frequently  cruised  to  Ogdensburg  and  Sackets 
Harbor,  N.Y.  During  World  War  I,  Sandoval  contin- 
ued her  training  duties  on  the  Great  Lakes,  calling  at 
ports  such  as  Erie,  Pa.,  and  Chicago,  111.,  into  1918. 

Declared  surplus  to  Navy  requirements,  Sandoval 
was  ordered  sold  on  10  July  1919  and  accordingly 


struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  23  July  1919.  She  was 
sold  on  30  September  1919  to  Charles  S.  Neff  of  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.  She  was  registered  until  1924  as  a pri- 
vate yacht. 

II 

( APA-194 : dp.  14,833  (f.) ; 1.  455';  b.  62';  dr.  28'1"; 

s.  17  k.;  cpl.  558;  trp.  1,563;  a.  1 5",  12  40mm.;  cl. 

Haskell ; T.  VC2-S-AP5) 

The  second  Sandoval  (APA-194)  was  laid  down  un- 
der Maritime  Commission  contract  (MCV  hull  662)  on 
16  May  1944  by  the  Kaiser  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Vancou- 
ver, Wash.;  launched  on  2 September  1944;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Jack  Crane;  acquired  by  the  Navy  on  loan 
charter  on  7 October  1944;  and  commissioned  the  same 
day,  Comdr.  R.  C.  Scherrer  in  command. 

Toward  the  end  of  October,  Sandoval  took  on  land- 
ing craft  at  San  Francisco,  then  moved  further  south 
for  shakedown  training  off  southern  California.  In  mid- 
November,  she  transported  troops  and  cargo  to  Hawaii 
where  she  joined  her  squadron,  Transport  Squadron 
16.  Amphibious  training  followed  with  the  3d  Battal- 
ion, 27th  Regiment,  5th  Marine  Division,  embarked; 
and,  on  27  January  1945,  she  continued  west,  via 
Saipan,  to  Iwo  Jima. 

On  the  morning  of  19  February,  she  arrived  off  the 
latter  island  and  soon  disembarked  her  troops.  During 
the  landings  on  “Red  Beach,”  mortar  fire  damaged 
several  of  her  landing  craft  and  caused  minor  injuries 
to  boat  crew  members.  But,  despite  heavy  resistance, 
the  27th  Regiment  took  the  cliffs  overlooking  the  west- 
ern beaches  by  mid-afternoon;  and  Sandoval  moved  in 
again  to  take  on  casualties  and  discharge  critical 
cargo.  Offloading  continued  until  after  1800  when  she 
retired  for  the  night.  At  daybreak,  she  returned;  and, 
for  the  next  few  days,  maintained  that  pattern  of 
operations.  On  the  27th,  she  transferred  her  remaining 
provisions  and  stores  to  other  ships  in  the  area  and 
joined  TU  51.16.7  to  return  to  Saipan. 

She  arrived  at  Saipan  on  2 March;  shifted  to  Guam 
on  the  3d;  disembarked  casualties;  and,  on  the  5th, 
sailed  for  Tulagi  where  her  damaged  landing  craft 
were  replaced.  At  mid-month,  she  loaded  troops  and 
cargo  of  the  Army’s  105th  Regiment,  27th  Division,  at 
Espiritu  Santo;  and,  on  the  25th,  sailed  for  Ulithi  and 
the  Ryukyus.  On  9 April,  the  transport  anchored  at 
Kerama  Retto.  On  the  10th,  she  shifted  to  the  Hagushi 
beaches  of  Okinawa  to  land  her  reinforcement  troops; 
and,  on  the  19th,  she  departed  the  area  to  return  to  the 
Marianas  to  take  on  more  men  and  supplies  for  the 
Okinawa  campaign. 

On  23  May,  Sandoval  sailed  for  the  Ryukyus  again, 
with  naval  construction  battalion  (Seabee)  units  and 
equipment  embarked.  On  the  27th,  she  arrived  in  Naka- 
gusuku  Wan  while  an  enemy  air  attack  was  in  prog- 
ress. After  the  raid,  she  commenced  offloading  and 
continued  the  work  throughout  the  day  despite  inter- 
ruptions by  later  raids.  At  daybreak  on  the  28th,  she 
resumed  offloading.  Soon  after  0730,  however,  the  op- 
eration was  interrupted  by  another  Japanese  air  raid; 
and,  at  0737,  the  APA’s  guns  opened  fire  on  a Tony 
coming  in  low,  about  50  feet,  range  2,000  yards.  The 
kamikaze  crashed  into  the  portside  of  the  wheelhouse. 

Five,  including  the  executive  officer,  were  killed;  29, 
including  the  commanding  officer,  were  wounded. 
Three  of  the  latter  died  later.  The  navigator,  Lt.  K.  V. 
Kerth,  USNR,  assumed  command.  Flames  lit  the 
bridge.  Central  fire  control  was  lost.  Radar  and  inte- 
rior communications  were  knocked  out.  At  0755,  a 
second  enemy  plane  came  in  firing;  crossed  the  bow  at 
500  feet  and  crashed  2,000  yards  away.  By  0800,  the 
bridge  fire  was  under  control.  Fifteen  minutes  later,  a 
third  kamikaze  came  in,  missed  Sandoval  and  crashed 
the  foredeck  of  SS  Joseph  Snelling,  600  yards  off  the 
APA’s  starboard  quarter.  At  0830,  the  fire  on  the 
bridge  was  extinguished.  After  0900,  central  fire  con- 
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trol  was  regained,  and  repair  parties  began  clearing 
the  wreckage.  At  1040,  the  ship  was  secured  from 
general  quarters. 

Two  days  later,  cargo  operations  were  completed, 
and  the  remaining  Seabee  personnel  were  disembarked. 
On  the  31st,  Sandoval  headed  for  Saipan,  Pearl  Har- 
bor, and  San  Francisco. 

Sandoval  arrived  at  Mare  Island  on  22  June.  Repairs 
were  not  completed  until  hostilities  had  ended.  Late  in 
August,  the  ship  loaded  replacement  troops  and  sailed 
west.  In  late  September,  she  discharged  those  troops  at 
Leyte;  took  on  occupation  troops  at  Luzon;  and,  on  14 
October,  disembarked  them  at  Yokohama.  By  the  end 
of  the  month,  she  had  completed  a second  Luzon- 
Honshu  run  in  support  of  the  occupation  of  Japan; 
and,  in  November,  she  joined  the  “Magic  Carpet”  fleet 
to  carry  veterans  back  to  the  United  States. 

Sandoval  completed  her  last  “Magic  Carpet”  run  at 
San  Francisco  on  the  29th.  Then,  for  a brief  time,  she 
provided  services  to  small  craft  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  area.  In  March,  she  reported  to  the  19th  (Inac- 
tive) Fleet;  and,  on  19  July  1946,  she  was  decommis- 
sioned and  berthed  at  Stockton. 

Five  years  later,  after  war  had  again  broken  out  in 
the  Far  East,  Sandoval  was  ordered  activated  to  sup- 
port the  United  Nations  effort  in  Korea.  Recommis- 
sioned on  22  September  1951,  she  joined  the  Pacific 
Fleet’s  Amphibious  Force  in  mid-October;  and,  after 
operations  off  the  west  coast,  she  sailed  west  on  3 
March  1952.  On  the  24th,  she  arrived  in  Japan;  and,  in 
mid-April,  she  carried  cargo  to  Inchon,  whence  she 
moved  troops  to  Koje  Do  to  assist  in  stemming  the 
POW  riots  on  that  island.  In  May  and  early  June,  she 
conducted  amphibious  training  exercises;  and,  at  mid- 
month, she  headed  south  to  the  Philippines  and  Hong 
Kong.  In  July,  she  returned  to  Japan,  where  she  re- 
sumed cargo  and  amphibious  training  operations.  In 
August,  she  sailed  for  home,  arriving  at  Long  Beach 
on  the  24th.  She  then  shifted  to  San  Francisco;  and, 
after  voyage  repairs,  returned  to  San  Diego,  whence 
she  conducted  exercises  until  December.  Overhaul  took 
her  into  February  1953;  and,  in  the  spring,  she  re- 
sumed training  duties  off  southern  California. 

On  3 July,  Sandoval  again  headed  west.  She  arrived 
in  Japan  the  day  after  the  truce  went  into  effect;  and, 
in  early  August,  she  assisted  in  transporting  POW’s 
from  the  off-shore  islands  to  the  Korean  mainland  for 
exchange.  She  then  returned  to  Japan  and,  for  the 
remainder  of  her  extended  tour  in  the  western  Pacific, 
carried  cargo  and  conducted  training  exercises  in  Japa- 
nese, Korean,  and  Okinawan  waters.  In  April  1954,  she 
returned  to  California  and,  after  local  exercises,  pre- 
pared for  inactivation.  She  completed  inactivation 
overhaul  and  was  decommissioned  at  Mare  Island  on 
22  June  1955.  Four  and  one-half  years  later,  on  10 
December  1959,  she  was  transferred  to  the  Maritime 
Administration’s  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet;  and, 
on  1 July  1960,  her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy 
list. 

A little  over  a year  later,  however,  she  was  recalled, 
reinstated  on  the  Navy  list  on  1 September  1961,  and 
recommissioned  on  20  November  1961.  Assigned  to  the 
Atlantic  Fleet,  she  transited  the  Panama  Canal;  joined 
that  fleet’s  amphibious  force  on  17  January  1962;  and, 
soon  thereafter,  commenced  operations  out  of  Norfolk, 
Va. 

Into  the  summer,  Sandoval  conducted  training  exer- 
cises, primarily  with  Marine  Corps  units,  off  the  Vir- 
ginia and  Carolina  coasts,  and  in  Puerto  Rico.  In 
August,  she  conducted  gunnery  exercises;  then  carried 
Army  personnel  and  vehicles  from  Norfolk  to  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Zone;  and  transported  Marine  Corps  vehi- 
cles from  Puerto  Rico  to  Norfolk.  Local  landing  exer- 
cises and  an  availability  took  her  into  October,  when 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis  erupted.  Sandoval  moved  to 
Morehead  City;  embarked  marines;  and  steamed  south 
to  stand  by  in  case  of  need.  At  the  end  of  November, 


as  international  tension  eased,  she  returned  to  Norfolk 
where  she  remained  into  the  new  year,  1963.  She  then 
resumed  local  exercises,  transportation  operations,  and 
training  exercises  along  the  eastern  seaboard  and  in 
the  Caribbean.  With  the  end  of  summer,  she  prepared 
for  her  first  deployment  with  the  6th  Fleet;  and,  on  21 
September,  she  departed  Morehead  City.  She  operated 
in  the  Mediterranean  for  five  months;  returned  to 
Norfolk  in  February;  resumed  duty  with  Amphibious 
Squadron  10  (PhibRon  10);  and,  in  the  fall,  headed 
back  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  coast  of  Spain  where 
she  participated  in  Operation  “Steel  Pike,”  the  largest 
landing  exercise  in  the  Atlantic  since  World  War  II. 
Effective  14  August  1964,  the  ship  was  redesignated 
LPA-194. 

During  the  next  several  years,  Sandoval  rotated  be- 
tween duty  with  PhibRon  10  in  the  western  Atlantic 
and  operations  in  the  Mediterranean  as  a unit  of 
PhibRon  6.  She  stood  by  on  alert  with  the  6th  Fleet 
during  the  1967  Arab-Israeli  war,  and  turned  to  scien- 
tific tasks  the  following  year.  During  February  1968, 
she  assisted  test  and  evaluation  forces  off  Florida; 
and,  in  December,  she  operated  some  600  miles  west  of 
the  Canary  Islands  as  a unit  of  the  Manned  Spacecraft 
Recovery  Force  for  Apollo  8.  With  1969,  she  resumed 
training  exercises;  and,  on  19  March,  she  sailed  east 
for  her  last  deployment  with  the  6th  Fleet.  Well  into 
the  summer,  she  participated  in  fleet,  bi-national,  and 
NATO  exercises;  and,  on  5 August,  she  got  underway 
for  Morehead  City  and  Norfolk.  She  arrived  at  Norfolk 
on  the  19th  and,  a week  later,  received  orders  to 
prepare  for  inactivation. 

On  3 March  1970,  Sandoval  was  decommissioned  and 
turned  over  to  the  Inactive  Ship  Maintenance  Facility, 
Norfolk.  On  20  August  1970,  she  was  transferred  to 
the  custody  of  the  Maritime  Administration  and  laid 
up  with  the  James  River  Group,  National  Defense 
Reserve  Fleet,  where  she  remains  into  July  1974. 

Sandoval  received  two  battle  stars  during  World 
War  II  and  two  for  her  Korean  War  service. 

Sandpiper 

A shore  bird  related  to  the  plovers  and  snipes. 

I 

(Minesweeper  No.  51:  dp.  840;  1.  1 8 7 ' 1 0 " ; b.  35'6"; 

dr.  10 '4 ” ; s.  14  k.;  cpl.  78;  a.  2 3";  cl.  Lapwing ) 

The  first  Sandpiper,  minesweeper  no.  51,  was  laid 
down  on  15  November  1918  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard;  launched  on  28  April  1919;  sponsored  by  Miss 
Edith  V.  Tawresey;  and  commissioned  on  9 October 
1919,  Lt.  E.  Murphy  in  command. 

Although  built  as  a minesweeper,  Sandpiper  per- 
formed aircraft  tender  duties  throughout  her  career. 
Her  assignments  moved  her  from  Train,  Scouting 
Fleet;  to  Aircraft  Squadrons,  Scouting  Fleet;  to  Air- 
craft Squadrons,  Battle  Fleet;  to  various  individual 
squadrons  and  finally  to  patrol  units  and  training 
commands.  Her  duties — initially  restricted  to  guarding 
plane  flights,  fueling  planes,  and  towing  seaplane 
barges — were  gradually  expanded.  Transportation  of 
aviation  spares  and  personnel  came  with  extended  op- 
erations and  new  bases.  Salvage  and  repair  duties  were 
added  to  her  search  and  rescue  work  and  were  retained 
until  ships  designed  for  the  purpose  were  built  in  the 
1930’s.  The  minesweeper/aircraft  tender,  however,  was 
designated  AM-51  in  July  1920  and  retained  that  hull 
number  for  over  15  years.  On  22  January  1936,  she 
was  officially  reclassified  as  a small  seaplane  tender 
and  redesignated  AVP-9. 

Based  at  New  York  and  then  at  Norfolk  through  the 
1920’s  and  into  the  1930’s,  Sandpiper  operated  with  the 
fleet,  off  the  mid-Atlantic  and  New  England  coasts 
during  the  summer  and  fall  and  in  the  Carribbean  and 
Gulf  of  Mexico  during  the  winter.  Each  spring,  she 
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Sandpiper  (AM-51).  The  aircraft  insignia  on  her  bow  indicates  that  she  is  serving  as  a seaplane  tender,  the  role 

she  fulfilled  throughout  her  active  career. 


returned  north.  While  deployed  for  winter  maneuvers, 
she  participated  in  annual  fleet  problems,  including 
problems  I (February  1923)  and  IX  (January  1929)  in 
which  the  use  of  aircraft  allowed  the  attacking  force 
to  break  through,  and  render  obsolete,  the  defenses  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

In  January  1932,  Sandpiper  was  reassigned  to  the 
Pacific  and,  for  several  years  after  her  arrival  on  20 
February  at  San  Diego,  her  new  base,  she  provided 
services  for  seaplanes  along  the  west  coast.  During  the 
summer  of  1935,  she  served  with  the  Navy’s  Aleutian 
Survey  Expedition  as  it  concluded  extensive  surveys  of 
the  Andreanof  and  Rat  Island  groups  and  used  air- 
craft equipped  with  multi-lens  cameras  to  expand  car- 
tographic data  on  the  chain  and  to  improve  methods  of 
aerial  photogrammetry. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  decade,  Sandpiper  shifted  to 
the  Canal  Zone.  From  Coco  Solo,  her  duties  took  her 
along  the  Central  and  South  American  coasts  for  sur- 
vey expeditions  and  exercises  and  into  the  Caribbean 
for  temporary  assignments  to  various  patrol  units  sta- 
tioned in  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
During  1940  and  1941,  she  was  attached  to  the  Carib- 
bean bases,  particularly  Trinidad,  more  frequently  and 
for  extended  periods.  With  the  entry  of  the  United 
States  into  World  War  II,  her  previously  limited  escort 
duties  were  increased. 

Sandpiper  remained  in  the  Caribbean  into  the  spring 
of  1942.  She  then  underwent  repairs  and  overhaul  at 
San  Juan  and  Charleston.  In  October,  she  moved  north 
to  Boston,  whence  she  continued  on  to  Greenland,  ar- 
riving at  Kangat  Bay  on  11  November.  For  the  next 
four  months,  she  conducted  escort  runs  between  Kan- 
gat Bay  and  Narssarssuaq;  carried  out  search  and 
rescue  missions;  and  performed  local  defense  duties.  In 
March  1943,  she  returned  to  Boston;  then,  at  the  end 
of  the  month,  she  proceeded  to  Casco  Bay  where  she 
conducted  exercises  for  students  at  the  Antisubmarine 
Training  School.  In  June,  she  again  moved  north  to 
Argentia,  whence  she  escorted  and  carried  aviation 
fuel  for  Ranger  (CV-4).  On  the  23d,  however,  while 
operating  to  the  south  of  Cape  Farewell,  she  was 
rammed  on  the  port  quarter  by  a British  merchant 
ship  which  tore  a hole  in  her  hull  and  seriously  dam- 
aged her  steering  gear.  Emergency  repairs  enabled  her 
to  reach  Argentia,  whence  she  was  routed,  via  Sydney 
and  Halifax,  to  Boston  to  complete  the  work. 


On  28  August,  Sandpiper  cleared  Boston  harbor  and 
sailed  south  to  Brazil  for  duty  with  Fleet  Air  Wing  16. 
She  arrived  at  Recife  on  30  September;  and,  for  the 
next  nine  months,  served  as  a support  ship  carrying 
supplies  to  various  bases  along  the  Brazilian  coast.  In 
June  1944,  she  returned  to  the  United  States;  under- 
went overhaul  at  Norfolk ; and,  in  September,  got 
underway  for  Key  West  where  she  remained,  attached 
to  the  Training  Detachment,  Fleet  Air  Wing  5,  until 
after  the  end  of  the  war  in  Europe. 

In  late  June  1945,  Sandpiper  returned  to  Norfolk, 
whence,  after  brief  duty  as  a target-towing  ship,  she 
was  ordered  to  Pearl  Harbor.  She  arrived  in  Hawaii  on 
17  August,  two  days  after  the  end  of  hostilities  in  the 
Pacific.  A month  later,  she  was  ordered  back  to  the 
east  coast  and  steamed,  via  San  Diego  and  the  Panama 
Canal,  to  Boston,  arriving  there  at  the  end  of  October. 
Decommissioned  on  10  December  1945,  Sandpiper's 
name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  17  April  1946, 
and  her  hull  was  turned  over  to  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion for  disposal  on  12  October  1946. 

II 

(LCI(L)-1008:  dp.  393  (f.)  ; 1.  158'6";  b.  23'8";  dr. 

5'8";  s.  14  k. ; cpl.  40;  trp.  194;  a.  5 20mm.;  cl. 

(LCI  (L)— 351 ) 

The  second  Sandpiper  was  laid  down  as  LCI(L)- 
1008  on  29  April  1944  by  the  Consolidated  Steel  Corp., 
Orange,  Tex.;  launched  on  25  May  1944;  delivered  on 
14  June  1944;  and  commissioned  on  19  June  1944, 
Lt.  (jg.)  W.  A.  Green,  USNR,  in  command. 

A week  after  commissioning,  LCI (L)-1008,  an  ocean- 
going infantry  carrier  designed  for  direct  unloading 
onto  the  beach  on  reinforcement  runs,  assumed  the 
duties  of  flagship  of  LCI  Group  71.  Into  July,  she 
conducted  shakedown  training  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico; 
then,  on  the  29th,  she  sailed  for  the  Panama  Canal  and 
the  Admiralties.  On  22  September,  she  arrived  in 
Seeadler  Harbor,  Manus,  where  she  joined  the  7th 
Fleet’s  Amphibious  Force. 

For  the  next  three  weeks,  she  remained  in  the 
Manus  area,  conducting  beaching,  towing,  and  gunnery 
exercises  and  performing  local  ferry  operations.  She 
then  shifted  to  Hollandia,  New  Guinea,  whence  she 
continued  her  training  exercises  and  lifted  troops  along 
that  island’s  coast  and  to  New  Britain  through  the  end 
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of  the  year.  On  3 January  1945,  the  1008  departed 
Humboldt  Bay  for  the  Philippines;  and  she  arrived  at 
San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte,  on  the  9th.  At  the  end  of  the 
month,  she  sailed  for  Mindoro,  where  she  filled  local 
troop  and  cargo  transportation  needs,  primarily  on 
runs  between  the  San  Jose-Mangarin  Bay  area,  Bulala- 
cao  Bay,  and  Calapan.  In  February,  she  returned  to 
Leyte;  carried  Americal  Division  units  to  Samar;  then 
moved  back  to  San  Pedro  Bay,  whence  she  again  sailed 
for  Mindoro. 

On  6 March,  she  loaded  troops  of  the  41st  Infantry 
Division  and  their  equipment  at  the  San  Jose  beaches; 
then  shifted  to  Mangarin  Bay,  whence  she  sailed  for 
Mindanao  and  Operation  “Victor  IV,”  the  landings  on 
the  Zamboanga  peninsula.  She  arrived  off  “Yellow 
Beach”  early  on  the  morning  of  the  10th.  At  0700,  the 
cruisers  and  destroyers  of  the  attack  force  commenced 
shelling  the  assault  area.  B-24’s  joined  in  the  preinva- 
sion bombardment  and  made  six  runs  over  the  area.  At 
0915,  the  first  wave  went  in  and  LCI  (L)-1008  moved 
toward  the  departure  line.  At  0945,  she  headed  in  with 
the  7th  wave.  At  0955,  she  lowered  her  ramps  on  the 
beach;  and,  by  1007,  she  had  offloaded  and  retracted. 
On  the  11th,  she  departed  the  area  and  set  a course  for 
Leyte. 

The  LCI(L)  returned  to  San  Pedro  Bay  on  the  13th; 
and,  on  the  19th,  got  underway  for  New  Guinea.  Ar- 
riving at  Hollandia  on  the  25th,  she  continued  on  to 
Finschhafen  on  the  27th;  loaded  troops  of  the  93d 
Infantry;  and,  on  the  31st,  sailed  for  Morotai  to  pre- 
pare for  the  assault  on  Tarakan,  Operation  “Oboe  I.” 
From  10  to  23  April,  she  conducted  training  exercises 
off  Morotai.  On  the  23d,  she  loaded  Royal  Australian 
Air  Force  personnel  and  equipment;  and,  on  the  27th, 
she  sailed  for  Borneo.  On  1 May,  she  participated  in 
the  landings  on  the  south  coast  of  Tarakan,  offloaded 
her  “passengers”  near  Lingkas,  then  assumed  towing 
duties.  On  5 May,  she  headed  back  to  Morotai. 

Gunnery,  beaching,  towing,  and  salvage  exercises 
took  LCI  (L)-1008  into  June.  On  the  21st,  loading  for 
Operation  “Oboe  II”  began,  with  the  LCI(L)  shuttling 
troops  of  the  7th  Australian  Infantry  Division  to  ships 
waiting  off  the  Morotai  beaches.  On  the  25th,  she 
embarked  her  contingent  of  165  officers  and  men;  and, 
on  the  26th,  she  sailed  for  Balikpapan. 

The  attack  force  arrived  off  its  objective  soon  after 
0500  on  1 July.  The  naval  bombardment  began  at 
0700;  and,  at  0900,  the  first  waves  went  in.  LCI(L)- 
1008  remained  in  the  transport  area  throughout  the 
day;  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  2d,  moved  onto  “Green 
Beach,”  lowering  her  ramps  at  0815  and  retracting  at 
0846.  Ten  hours  later,  she  sailed  for  Morotai,  whence, 
on  the  12th,  she  continued  on  to  Leyte. 

Arriving  at  mid-month,  the  LCI(L)  participated  in 
Leyte-to-Luzon  troop  movements  through  the  end  of 
July;  and,  on  5 August,  began  ferrying  passengers, 
mail,  and  cargo  on  a regular  run  between  Tacloban, 
Leyte,  and  Guiuan,  Samar.  She  remained  in  the  Philip- 
pines after  the  end  of  World  War  II  and  continued 
that  shuttle  service  until  detached  with  orders  to  re- 
turn to  the  United  States  on  17  November. 

Three  days  later,  LCI (L)-1008  departed  the  Philip- 
pines; and,  after  stops  at  Eniwetok  and  Pearl  Harbor, 
arrived  at  San  Diego  toward  the  end  of  January  1946. 
Then  ordered  inactivated,  she  departed  California  in 
April  and  proceeded  to  New  Orleans,  where  she  was 
decommissioned  on  5 August  1946.  In  October,  she  was 
berthed  with  the  Reserve  Fleet  at  Green  Cove  Springs, 
Fla. 

LCI (L)-1008  was  redesignated  LSIL-1008  on  28 
February  1949.  She  was  named  Sandpiper  and  reclassi- 
fied AMCU-38  on  7 March  1952.  She  remained  at 
Green  Cove  Springs  until  1954,  wThen  she  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Charleston  Group,  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet. 
There,  redesignated  MHC-38  on  7 February  1955,  she 
remained  until  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 January 


1960.  Nine  months  later,  she  was  transferred  to  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Power  Squadron. 

LCI (L)-1008  earned  two  battle  stars  for  her  service 
during  World  War  II. 

Sands 

Benjamin  F.  Sands,  born  in  Baltimore  on  11  Febru- 
ary 1811,  was  appointed  Midshipman  in  the  United 
States  Navy  on  1 April  1828.  By  1834,  he  had  served 
on  the  Brazil  Station  and  in  the  West  Indies  and 
Mediterranean  squadrons.  From  1834  to  1841,  he  was 
engaged  in  coastal  survey  work  and  during  the  mid- 
40’s  was  attached  to  the  Bureau  of  Charts  and  Instru- 
ments at  the  Naval  Observatory.  During  hostilities 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  he  was  attached 
to  the  Home  Squadron  and  served  off  Tabasco  and 
Tuxpan.  In  the  1850’s,  he  commanded  the  steamer 
Walker  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  coast  survey  duty  and 
invented  a deep  sea  sounding  apparatus  and  other 
hydrographic  instruments.  Commissioned  Captain  in 

1862,  he  served  off  the  west  coast  on  survey  duty  until 

1863,  then  joined  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading 
Squadron  as  commander  of  Dacotah.  In  February  of 
that  year,  he  participated  in  the  engagement  at  Fort 
Caswell.  He  remained  off  the  Carolinas  for  another  two 
years,  commanding  the  steamer  Fort  Jackson  during 
the  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher.  In  February  1865,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  West  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron  and 
assigned  to  duty  off  the  Texas  coast.  Through  the  end 
of  the  Civil  War,  he  commanded  a division  off  that 
coast;  and,  on  2 June  1865,  took  formal  possession  of 
Galveston  for  the  Union. 

After  the  war,  Sands,  appointed  Commodore  in  July 
1866,  served  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  until  returning 
to  Washington  as  Superintendent  of  the  Naval 
Observatory.  Commissioned  Rear  Admiral  on  27  April 
1871,  he  remained  at  the  Observatory  until  he  retired 
in  1874.  Rear  Admiral  Sands  died  in  Washington,  D.C., 
on  30  June  1883. 

James  H.  Sands,  son  of  Rear  Admiral  Benjamin  F. 
Sands,  was  born  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  12  July  1845 
and  was  appointed  Acting  Midshipman  in  the  United 
States  Navy  on  25  November  1859.  During  the  Civil 
War,  he  served  in  Tuscarora,  Juniata,  and  Shenandoah 
and,  in  the  years  which  followed,  in  Hartford  and 
Richmond.  Ordered  to  the  Naval  Observatory  in  1869, 
he  returned  to  sea  duty,  on  the  Asiatic  Station,  a year 
and  a half  later.  From  October  1873  to  April  1875,  he 
served  in  the  Hydrographic  Office.  Duty  in  Minnesota 
and  Iroquois  followed;  and,  in  1884,  he  returned  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  for  duty  at  the  Navy  Yard.  During 
the  1890’s,  he  commanded  Monongahela\  served  as 
equipment  officer  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard;  com- 
manded Columbia  and  Minneapolis-,  and  served  as  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Naval  Home  at  Philadelphia.  Detached 
from  the  latter  in  1901,  he  became  a member  of  the 
Retirement  Board  and  assumed  its  presidency  in  1902. 
Commissioned  Rear  Admiral  the  same  year,  he  served 
as  Commandant  of  the  Navy  Yard,  League  Island, 
Philadelphia,  from  May  1902  to  April  1903;  com- 
manded the  Coast  Squadron  until  1905;  then  assumed 
duty  as  Superintendent  of  the  Naval  Academy.  Fur- 
ther duty  on  the  Retirement  Board  and  as  President, 
Naval  Examining  Board,  followed;  and,  in  July  1907, 
he  transferred  to  the  Retired  List.  Rear  Admiral 
Sands  died  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  27  October  1911. 

I 

(DD-243 : dp.  1,190;  1.  314'5";  b.  31'8";  dr.  10';  s. 

35  k.;  cpl.  101;  a.  4 4",  1 3",  12  21"  tt. ; cl.  Clemson ) 

The  first  Sands  (DD-243)  was  laid  down  on  22 
March  1919  by  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Cam- 
den, N.J.;  launched  on  28  October  1919;  sponsored  by 
Miss  Jane  McCue  Sands;  and  commissioned  on  10 
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November  1920,  Ens.  William  D.  Leahy  in  temporary 
command. 

Following  commissioning,  Sands  remained  at  Phila- 
delphia to  fit  out  for  European  duty.  On  22  November, 
Lt.  M.  L.  Sperry,  Jr.,  relieved  Ens.  Leahy  as  temporary 
commanding  officer;  and,  on  13  December,  Comdr. 
Robert  L.  Ghormley  assumed  command.  The  next  day, 
the  destroyer  departed  from  Philadelphia;  steamed  to 
Melville,  R.I.,  for  torpedo  outfit;  then  proceeded  to 
New  York.  On  3 January  1921,  she  sailed  for  Europe. 
She  arrived  at  Brest  on  the  16th  and,  for  the  next 
seven  months,  conducted  runs  between  French  and 
British  ports.  In  mid-August,  she  steamed  for  the 
Baltic;  called  at  various  ports  on  that  sea,  despite  the 
still  present  danger  of  mines,  and  returned  to  Cher- 
bourg on  27  September.  Three  weeks  later,  she  cleared 
the  French  coast  and  headed  for  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean-Black Sea  area.  There,  fighting  between  Greeks 
and  Turks  in  coastal  Asia  Minor;  between  Turks  and 
Armenians  on  the  Anatolian  plateau ; and  between  Red 
and  White  forces  in  Russia  had  created  a cauldron  of 
hatred,  disease,  poverty,  and  famine. 

Assigned  to  provide  dispatch  service  to  support 
American  Relief  Committee  efforts,  and  to  protect  Amer- 
ican nationals  and  interests,  Sands  arrived  at  Allied- 
occupied  Constantinople  on  11  November.  Nine  days 
later,  she  fueled  at  the  Standard  Oil  docks  at  Selvi 
Bournu,  then  commenced  her  first  cruise.  Into  late 
December,  she  steamed  off  Samsoun  and  Trebizond, 
observing  as  Greeks  were  deported  from  those  areas. 
After  returning  briefly  to  Constantinople,  she  steamed 
to  Alexandretta,  whence  she  continued  on  to  troubled 
Cilicia.  There  she  called  at  Mersin,  site  of  an  American 
mission  and  relief  distribution  center,  and  remained 
through  most  of  January  1922.  On  3 February,  she 
was  back  at  Constantinople;  and,  on  the  8th,  she  got 
underway  for  Novorossisk.  From  the  8th  to  the  19th, 
she  supported  relief  work  in  that  city,  then  proceeded 
to  Samsoun  where,  with  one  interruption  to  retrieve  a 
drifting  barge  near  Inebole,  she  remained  until  8 
March.  Two  days  later,  she  returned  to  Constantino- 
ple; and,  on  the  18th,  she  shifted  to  Selvi  Bournu  to 
assist  in  firefighting  efforts  in  the  oil  storage  area. 
With  the  fires  under  control,  she  put  back  into  Con- 
stantinople and,  on  the  22d,  got  underway  to  again  call 
at  Mersin.  By  7 April,  she  had  retransited  the  Darda- 
nelles and  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  On  8 May,  she  passed 
through  the  Bosporus.  From  the  9th  to  the  22d,  she 
was  at  Odessa,  whence  she  shifted  to  Theodosia  and 
then  continued  to  Novorossisk.  In  early  June,  she  was 
at  Trebizond;  and,  on  the  4th,  she  arrived  at  Samsoun 
where,  for  several  days,  she  steamed  off  the  harbor 
entrance  as  Greek  and  Turkish  forces  exchanged  hos- 
tile fire. 

Sands  returned  to  Constantinople  on  9 July  and  soon 
afterward  sailed  for  Gibraltar  and  the  United  States. 
From  August  into  November,  she  underwent  overhaul 
at  Philadelphia.  By  late  December,  she  had  joined  the 
Scouting  Fleet  at  New  York;  and,  on  3 January  1923, 
she  departed  from  that  city  for  winter  maneuvers  in 
the  Caribbean.  In  February,  she  participated  in  Fleet 
Problem  I,  an  exercise  designed  to  test  the  defenses  of 
the  Panama  Canal.  During  March  and  April,  she  con- 
ducted operations  in  the  Greater  Antilles;  and,  in  May, 
she  moved  back  to  the  east  coast.  In  July,  after  over- 
haul, she  headed  north  to  the  New  England  coast.  In 
the  autumn,  she  commenced  operations  off  the  mid- 
Atlantic  seaboard;  and,  in  January  1924,  she  again 
sailed  south  for  winter  maneuvers. 

Through  the  decade  and  into  the  1930’s,  Sands  main- 
tained a similar  schedule.  On  10  November  1930,  how- 
ever, after  completing  exercises  off  southern  New  Eng- 
land, she  proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  where  she  began 
inactivation.  She  was  decommissioned  on  13  February 
1931  and  was  berthed  at  League  Island  until  ordered 
activated  in  the  summer  of  1932. 

Recommissioned  on  21  July,  the  destroyer  moved  to 


Norfolk ; and,  in  August,  she  sailed  for  the  west  coast. 
On  8 September,  she  arrived  at  her  new  base,  San 
Diego,  and  commenced  operations  off  the  southern  Cali- 
fornia coast.  With  the  new  year,  1933,  she  steamed  to 
Hawaii  for  fleet  exercises,  and,  in  mid-February,  re- 
turned to  California.  During  the  spring,  she  operated 
off  the  coast  of  Washington;  and,  in  July,  she  resumed 
exercises  out  of  San  Diego.  Three  months  later,  she 
joined  Rotating  Destroyer  Squadron  20  and  remained 
in  reserve  through  the  winter.  Activated  in  April  1934, 
she  joined  Destroyer  Division  9 and  got  underway  for 
the  Caribbean  and  fleet  exercises.  By  mid-November, 
she  was  back  in  southern  California,  where  she  re- 
mained, with  one  interruption — Fleet  Problem  XVI  in 
the  North  Pacific  (May  1935) — until  April  1936.  She 
then  returned  to  the  east  coast;  participated  in  exer- 
cises in  the  Caribbean  and  off  New  England;  and 
steamed  back  to  San  Diego  in  October.  For  the  next 
two  years,  she  operated  primarily  in  the  southern 
California  area,  with  exercises  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
during  the  spring  and  autumn  of  1937  and  the  spring 
of  1938.  On  her  return  in  April  1938,  she  operated 
locally  into  the  summer,  then  prepared  for  inactiva- 
tion. 

Sands  was  decommissioned  at  San  Diego  on  15  Sep- 
tember 1938.  Within  a year,  however,  war  broke  out  in 
Europe  and  the  destroyer  was  ordered  activated  for 
Neutrality  Patrol  duty. 

Recommissioned  on  26  September  1939,  Sands  de- 
parted the  west  coast  on  13  November  and,  a little  over 
a month  later,  took  up  patrol  duty  in  the  Caribbean. 
She  remained  there  into  the  spring  of  1940,  then 
moved  north  for  patrol  and  escort  duty  off  the  eastern 
seaboard  from  the  Virginia  Capes  to  the  Maritime 
Provinces.  Before  the  end  of  the  year,  she  returned  to 
the  Pacific  and  resumed  operations  off  California. 

With  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  World  War 
II,  Sands  commenced  coastal  escort  work,  which  con- 
tinued into  the  spring  of  1942.  Then,  as  the  Japanese 
moved  into  the  western  Aleutians,  she  shifted  to 
Alaska  and,  through  the  summer,  escorted  convoys  and 
conducted  patrols  from  the  mainland  to  ports  in  the 
eastern  Aleutians.  By  fall,  the  Allies  were  taking  the 
offensive,  and  Sands  was  needed  elsewhere  for  a differ- 
ent mission.  On  28  October,  she  sailed  south.  Two  days 
later,  she  was  redesignated  APD-13;  and,  on  5 Novem- 
ber, she  arrived  at  San  Francisco  for  conversion  to  a 
high  speed  transport. 

Sa7ids  departed  from  San  Francisco  on  21  December. 
Steaming  west,  she  reached  Pearl  Harbor  at  the  end  of 
the  year;  conducted  exercises  into  January  1943;  and, 
on  the  8th,  resumed  her  Pacific  crossing.  On  the  22d, 
she  arrived  at  Espiritu  Santo  and,  as  a transport  and 
as  an  escort,  began  moving  reinforcements  and  sup- 
plies into  the  Guadalcanal-Tulagi  area.  On  the  29th, 
she  was  detached  from  duties  at  Tulagi  and  ordered  to 
accompany  the  tug,  Navajo  (AT-64),  toward  Rennell 
Island  to  assist  Chicago  (CA-29).  Rendezvousing  the 
next  morning,  the  tug  took  the  damaged  cruiser  in  tow, 
and  Sands  joined  Chicago's  escort  of  five  destroyers  in 
a circular  screen.  The  eight  ships  then  began  making 
their  way  to  Tulagi.  At  1620,  the  formation  was  at- 
tacked by  Japanese  torpedo  planes.  Navajo  began  eva- 
sive maneuvers.  Antiaircraft  guns  on  Sands  and  the 
DD’s  blazed  at  the  intruders.  But  Chicago  took  another 
torpedo  and,  20  minutes  later,  sank. 

Sands,  with  nine  wounded  by  the  explosion  of  a 20 
millimeter  shell,  picked  up  over  300  survivors  and 
steamed  for  Espiritu  Santo.  Arriving  on  1 February, 
she  conducted  amphibious  exercises  from  the  4th  to  the 
10th;  completed  another  escort  run  to  Guadalcanal  and 
back  by  the  14th;  and,  on  the  15th,  with  more  marines 
embarked,  steamed  back  to  the  Solomons.  Five  days 
later,  she  departed  Tulagi;  crossed  over  to  Koli  Point; 
and,  on  the  21st,  moved  on  to  the  Russells.  That  night, 
she  landed  her  assault  troops  unopposed;  then  re- 
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turned  to  Tulagi,  whence  she  made  two  more  transport 
runs  to  the  assault  area  before  the  26th. 

After  the  occupation  of  the  Russells,  Sands  contin- 
ued to  carry  troops  and  supplies  and  to  escort  convoys 
in  the  New  Caledonia-New  Hebrides-Solomons  area. 
With  spring,  she  was  transferred  to  the  7th  Amphibi- 
ous Force.  On  14  May,  she  departed  the  New  Heb- 
rides; and,  on  the  20th,  she  arrived  at  Townsville, 
Australia,  with  an  LST  convoy. 

Through  the  summer,  she  performed  escort  and  pa- 
trol missions  along  the  Queensland  coast  and  completed 
numerous  runs  to  move  Allied  forces  up  to,  and  along, 
the  northern  coast  of  the  Papuan  peninsula.  By  Sep- 
tember, the  forces  were  ready  to  move  against  Japa- 
nese positions  on  the  Huon  Peninsula  and  contest  the 
enemy’s  control  of  Vitiaz  and  Dampier  Straits. 

On  2 September,  Sands  embarked  units  of  the  9th 
Australian  Division,  veterans  of  the  North  African 
desert  and,  two  days  later,  landed  them  east  of  Lae.  On 
the  5th,  she  retired,  returning  a few  days  later  to  shell 
the  Japanese  garrison  at  Lae  as  Allied  forces  closed 
that  village  from  the  jungle  and  from  mangrove 
swamps.  At  mid-month,  she  resumed  transport  and 
escort  duties  along  the  coast;  and,  on  the  22d,  she 
landed  troops  just  north  of  Finschhafen. 

Reinforcement-escort  runs  and  amphibious  exercises 
along  the  coast,  from  Port  Moresby  to  the  Huon  Penin- 
sula and  between  Papua  and  offshore  islands,  occupied 
October  and  November.  In  early  December,  at  Good- 
enough  Island,  she  loaded  units  of  the  112th  Cavalry 
Regiment  for  the  assault  on  New  Britain.  On  the  15th, 
she  offloaded  the  troops  into  rubber  landing  boats 
which  were  to  take  them  onto  the  Amalut  Peninsula. 
The  Japanese,  however,  opened  fire  before  the  boats 
reached  the  beach.  Covering  units,  not  knowing  if  the 
troops  had  landed,  held  their  fire  for  fear  of  hitting 
the  cavalrymen.  Twelve  of  the  15  boats,  riddled  by 
Japanese  fire,  sank.  Most  surviving  troops  swam  sea- 
ward. Sands  and  the  escorting  destroyer  opened  fire, 
silencing  the  enemy  guns.  The  search  for  survivors 
began,  and  all  but  16  were  rescued. 

Eleven  days  later,  Sands  returned  to  New  Britain 
for  another  assault  landing.  On  the  26th,  she  landed 
marines  on  Cape  Gloucester,  provided  gunfire  support 
as  they  moved  off  the  beaches,  then  retired  to  stage  for 
her  next  target,  Saidor. 

On  1 January  1944,  the  APD  again  departed  Good- 
enough  Island  with  assault  troops  embarked.  A unit  of 
Task  Group  76.1,  she  transited  Vitiaz  Strait  that  night 
and,  at  0735  on  the  2d,  landed  the  troops  on  the  beach 
at  Saidor,  115  miles  west  of  Finschhafen.  By  0800,  she 
was  out  of  the  transport  area.  In  the  afternoon,  she 
returned  to  Buna  Roads  and,  until  mid-month,  made 
runs  between  there  and  Capes  Cretin  and  Sudest. 

On  the  18th,  Sands  arrived  at  Sydney  for  a brief 
respite.  On  the  28th,  she  got  underway  to  return  to 
New  Guinea  with  cargo  and  personnel  for  Milne  Bay, 
Buna,  and  Cape  Sudest.  From  6 to  24  February,  she 
completed  another  run  to  Sydney;  then,  on  the  27th, 
loaded  troops  at  Cape  Sudest  for  transport  to  the 
assault  beaches  at  Los  Negros  Island,  Admiralties. 
Sailing  on  the  29th,  she  crossed  the  Bismarck  Sea; 
arrived  off  the  assault  area  shortly  after  0730  the  next 
day;  dispatched  her  loaded  LCP(R)’s  to  the  departure 
line  by  0742;  then,  as  the  first  waves  reached  the 
shore,  commenced  gunfire  support  operations.  At  0835, 
Sands’  boats  hit  the  beach  with  the  3d  wave.  The 
intense  crossfire  which  had  caught  earlier  waves  con- 
tinued as  they  approached.  Poor  organization  on  the 
beach  slowed  offloading  and  assisted  the  accuracy  of 
the  Japanese  defenders.  Sands  suffered  two  casualties, 
one  killed,  one  seriously  injured,  from  her  boat  crews 
and  lost  her  no.  1 boat. 

In  mid-afternoon,  the  APD  departed  the  Los  Negros- 
Manus  area.  Returning  to  Cape  Sudest,  she  loaded 
much-needed  reinforcements  on  3 March  and,  the  next 
day,  disembarked  them  on  the  contested  island  and 


took  on  casualties.  On  the  5th,  she  was  back  at  Cape 
Sudest,  whence  she  resumed  escort  duty  along  the 
coast. 

In  early  April,  Sands  trained  army  units  in  amphibi- 
ous exercises.  On  the  18th,  she  embarked  units  of  the 
162d  Infantry  and  got  underway  for  Humboldt  Bay. 
Steaming  with  TG  77.2,  the  Central  Attack  Group  for 
the  Hollandia  operation,  she  arrived  in  the  transport 
area  early  on  the  morning  of  the  22d.  At  0600,  her 
boats  were  lowered  and  loaded.  Five  minutes  later, 
they  were  en  route  to  the  departure  line.  At  0735,  they 
returned  and  were  hoisted  on  board.  The  APD  then 
took  up  gunfire  support  duties. 

On  the  24th,  Sands  returned  to  Cape  Cretin,  thence 
proceeded  to  Cape  Sudest  for  availability.  In  May,  she 
resumed  escort  and  transport  runs  but,  at  mid-month, 
interrupted  them  to  return  to  California. 

After  an  overhaul  at  Alameda,  Sands  carried  pas- 
sengers to  Pearl  Harbor;  embarked  126  men  of  the 
81st  Division  Reconnaissance  Company  there;  and  ar- 
rived in  the  Solomons  on  24  August  to  rehearse  the 
Palau  operation.  Two  weeks  later,  she  steamed  north- 
west, arriving  in  the  transport  area  off  Anguar  Island 
on  the  15th.  Acting  as  reserve  for  the  Peleliu  Island 
assault,  she  remained  off  Anguar  during  the  initial 
landings  on  the  former  island.  At  mid-morning,  she 
shifted  to  Peleliu  to  support  the  forces  ashore.  On  the 
17th,  she  returned  to  Anguar  and,  on  the  18th,  landed 
the  reconnaissance  company  on  Red  Beach.  On  the 
19th,  she  went  alongside  Harris-,  embarked  the  323d 
Reconnaissance  Company  and  then,  with  Rathburne, 
proceeded  to  Ulithi.  There  until  the  25th,  she  landed 
her  troops  without  opposition,  then  got  underway  to 
return  to  Hollandia.  Arriving  on  the  28th,  she  shifted 
to  Manus  on  the  29th ; equipped  her  boats  with  mine- 
sweeping gear;  embarked  minesweeping  personnel; 
and,  on  10  October,  steamed  for  Leyte  with  units  of 
Mine  Squadron  2. 

Despite  poor  weather  and  two  appendectomies  which 
were  performed  aboard  ship,  Sands  arrived  in  the 
approaches  to  Leyte  Gulf  on  the  17th.  On  the  18th,  she 
closed  Suluan  Island;  took  off  reconnaissance  troops 
landed  previously  by  Crosby,  and  transferred  them  to 
that  ship.  On  the  19th,  she  moved  up  to  the  assault 
area  and  lowered  her  LCP(R)’s  to  conduct  shallow 
water  minesweeping  operations.  From  1155  to  1410, 
she  covered  her  boats  as  they  swept  the  approaches  to 
Red  and  White  beaches  near  Tacloban.  Straddled,  but 
not  hit,  by  Japanese  batteries,  the  boats  completed 
their  mission  and  returned  to  the  APD.  Sands  then 
shifted  to  the  Dulag  beaches,  where  her  boats  con- 
ducted further  shallow  water  sweeps. 

During  the  night,  Sands  patrolled  in  Leyte  Gulf.  In 
the  morning,  she  returned  to  the  Tacloban  area  to 
provide  gunfire  support  there.  In  the  afternoon,  she 
shifted  to  the  Dulag  area  for  the  same  purpose;  and, 
on  the  21st,  she  got  underway  to  return  to  New 
Guinea. 

During  November,  the  APD  conducted  a resupply 
and  reinforcement  run  to  Leyte  and  back,  then  pre- 
pared for  the  invasion  of  Luzon.  On  27  December,  she 
departed  Hollandia  for  the  Palaus  and  Leyte.  On  2 
January  1945,  she  cleared  San  Pedro  Bay.  On  the  4th, 
Japanese  aerial  resistance  began.  The  next  day,  her 
task  group,  77.2,  steamed  up  the  Luzon  coast.  Land- 
based  Japanese  aircraft  again  attacked.  On  the  6th, 
the  force  arrived  off  Lingayen  Gulf  and,  despite  kami- 
kaze accuracy,  the  ships  entered  the  gulf  and  took  up 
their  stations.  Sands,  with  other  APD’s,  bombarded 
Santiago  Island.  On  the  7th,  she  covered  the  YMS’s  as 
they  conducted  sweeps,  then  closed  Orange  and  Green 
beaches  to  cover  underwater  demolition  teams  as  they 
removed  obstacles  from  the  landing  area.  On  the  8th, 
she  moved  to  the  transport  area  where  she  remained, 
on  patrol,  until  the  13th.  She  then  got  underway  for 
Leyte  and  Ulithi. 

The  APD  arrived  in  the  Western  Carolines  on  the 
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24th  and  remained  through  February.  On  1 March,  she 
joined  a convoy  for  Iwo  Jima;  arrived  on  the  3d; 
patrolled  through  the  5th ; and  sailed  for  Saipan  on  the 
6th,  escorting  retiring  transports.  From  the  Marianas, 
she  sailed  to  the  Solomons,  New  Caledonia,  and  the 
Admiralties,  whence  she  returned  to  Ulithi  to  escort 
reinforcements  to  the  Ryukyus.  By  mid-June,  she  had 
completed  three  runs  to  the  Okinawa  area  and  had 
begun  her  last  Pacific  crossing.  On  the  30th,  she  ar- 
rived at  Pearl  Harbor;  and,  on  11  July,  she  returned 
to  San  Diego. 

Sands  remained  on  the  west  coast  through  the  end  of 
hostilities.  On  29  August,  she  got  underway  for  Phila- 
delphia, where  she  was  decommissioned  on  10  October 
1945.  Struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 November,  she 
was  sold  for  scrapping  to  the  Boston  Metals  Co.,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  the  following  spring. 

Sands  (APD-13)  earned  nine  battle  stars  for  World 
War  II  service. 

II 

( AGOR-6 : dp.  1,362  (f.) ; 1.  209';  b.  40’;  dr.  15';  s. 

13  k.;  cpl.  26;  cl.  Sands) 

The  second  Sands  (AGOR-6)  was  laid  down  on  23 
August  1962  by  the  Marietta  Manufacturing  Co.,  Point 
Pleasant,  W.  Va. ; launched  on  14  September  1963; 
sponsored  by  Miss  Priscilla  G.  Sands;  and  accepted  by 
the  Navy  and  placed  in  service  under  Military  Sea 
Transportation  Service  (MSTS)  control  on  2 February 
1965,  Capt.  George  W.  Fladerer,  Master. 

Manned  by  a Civil  Service  crew,  the  United  States 
Naval  Ship  Sands  was  operated  in  the  Atlantic  by  the 
Military  Sealift  Command  (formerly  MSTS)  for  the 
Naval  Oceanographic  Office.  Until  being  placed  out  of 
service,  in  reserve,  in  April  1973,  Sands  performed 
oceanographic  and  marine  geophysical  research  apd 
conducted  experiments  in  underwater  sound  propaga- 
tion. 


Sandusky 

A river  which  rises  in  Richland  County,  Ohio,  and 
flows  west  and  then  north  for  some  150  miles  before 
emptying  into  Lake  Erie  at  Sandusky. 


(Mon.:  t.  479;  1.  170';  b.  50';  dph.  6'6";  dr.  5';  s. 

9 mph  (des.);  cpl.  100;  a.  2 11"  D.  sb.;  cl.  Marietta) 

Sandusky,  a single-turreted  river  monitor,  was 
launched  in  mid-January  1865  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  by 
Joseph  Tomlinson,  Andrew  Hartupee,  and  Samuel  Mor- 
row. She  was  not  completed  until  26  December  1865, 
and  was  accepted  by  the  Navy  on  25  April  1866.  Never 
commissioned,  she  was  renamed  Minerva  on  15  June 
1869;  but  resumed  the  name  Sandusky  on  10  August 
1869.  The  monitor  was  sold  at  Mound  City,  111.,  on  17 
April  1873  to  David  Campbell. 

I 

(PF-54:  dp.  1,430;  1.  303'11";  b.  37'6";  dr.  13'8"; 

s.  20  k.;  cpl.  176;  a.  3 3",  4 40mm.,  2 dct.,  8 dcp., 

1 dcp.  (hh.)  ; cl.  Tacoma;  T.  S2-S2-AQ1.) 

Sandusky  (PF-54),  originally  classified  PG-162,  was 
reclassified  PF-54  on  15  April  1943;  laid  down  on  8 
July  1943  under  Maritime  Commission  contract  by 
Froemming  Bros.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ; launched  on 
5 October  1943;  sponsored  by  Miss  Mabel  Apel;  and 
commissioned  on  18  April  1944  at  New  Orleans,  Lt. 
Comdr.  T.  R.  Sargent,  III,  USCG,  in  command. 

After  shakedown  at  Bermuda  and  overhaul  at  Phila- 
delphia, Sandusky  departed  for  the  Pacific  on  18  Au- 
gust 1944,  escorting  a convoy  from  New  York  to 
Finschhafen  and  Hollandia,  New  Guinea.  After  com- 


pleting her  long  convoy  voyage  on  2 October,  she 
proceeded  to  Morotai  conducting  antisubmarine  patrols 
there  for  the  rest  of  the  month.  From  November  1944 
through  February  1945,  she  escorted  convoys  between 
Hollandia  and  Leyte  in  support  of  the  troops  occupy- 
ing the  Philippines.  After  escorting  a convoy  to  Lin- 
gayen  Gulf,  she  sailed  from  Leyte  on  8 March  1945  for 
Seattle.  Following  overhaul,  she  proceeded  to  Alaska, 
arriving  in  Cold  Bay  on  15  June.  She  was  decommis- 
sioned on  12  July  1945  and  was  transferred  to  the 
Soviet  Union  under  Lend  Lease  the  next  day  as  EK-10. 

Sandusky  was  returned  to  United  States  custody  on 
15  October  1949;  and,  after  a period  in  reserve,  was 
loaned  to  Japan  on  26  February  1953  as  Nire.  She  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 December  1961  and  was 
transferred  outright  to  Japan  on  28  August  1962.  She 
was  returned  to  the  United  States  on  31  March  1970 
for  disposal. 

Sandusky  earned  two  battle  stars  for  her  World 
War  II  service. 

Sandy  Bay 

CVE-118,  a Commencement  Bay  escort  carrier  origi- 
nally named  Sandy  Bay,  was  renamed  Sicily  (q.v.)  on 
5 June  1944,  prior  to  keel  laying. 

Sangamon 

A river  in  central  Illinois. 

I 

(Mon.:  dp.  1,875;  1.  200';  b.  46';  dph.  12'6";  dr.  10'6"; 

s.  7 k.  (des.);  cpl.  75;  a.  1 15"  D.  sb,  1 11"  D.  sb.; 

cl.  Passaic) 

The  first  Sangamon,  a Passaic-class  monitor  built  by 
John  Ericsson,  was  laid  down  under  the  name  Cones- 
toga in  the  summer  of  1862;  renamed  Sangamon  on  9 
September  1862;  launched  on  27  October  1862;  and 
commissioned  on  9 February  1863  at  Chester,  Pa., 
Comdr.  Pierce  Crosby  in  command. 

The  monitor  was  assigned  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Blockading  Squadron  and  soon  began  efficient  but  un- 
spectacular operations  in  Hampton  Roads  and  in  the 
roughly  parallel  rivers  which  drain  tidewater  Virginia 
and  empty  into  Chesapeake  Bay.  Sangamon  was  one  of 
the  vital  ships  of  the  Navy  which  guaranteed  the 
Union  Army  control  of  the  waters  which  border  and 
penetrate  the  bitterly  contested  land  which  separated 
Washington  and  Richmond. 

After  repairs  at  Philadelphia  on  21  February  1864, 
she  was  towed  by  Wachusetts  to  Port  Royal,  S.C.,  for 
duty  with  the  South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron. 
After  blockade  duty  off  Charleston,  she  returned  to 
Hampton  Roads  in  the  summer  to  support  Grant’s 
drive  on  Richmond. 

Sangamon  performed  widely  varied  duties.  She  con- 
ducted reconnaissance  expeditions  up  the  river  to  ob- 
tain information,  and  often  dueled  Southern  forces 
hidden  along  the  banks.  She  guarded  Union  troop  con- 
centrations and  served  as  part  of  the  Union  naval 
force  which  patrolled  the  upper  James  to  prevent  the 
Confederate  flotilla  from  threatening  Union  transports. 

Early  in  April  1865,  during  the  final  thrust  on 
Richmond,  she  assisted  in  clearing  the  river  of  Confed- 
erate torpedoes  so  that  Union  shipping  could  proceed 
safely  to  the  Confederate  capital. 

After  the  war  ended,  Sangamon  was  decommissioned 
at  Philadelphia  and  placed  in  reserve.  No  record  has 
been  found  of  any  subsequent  active  service  until  she 
was  recommissioned  on  13  May  1898  for  service  during 
the  Spanish-American  War.  The  old  monitor  was  sta- 
tioned at  Fisher’s  Island,  Long  Island.  In  1899,  she 
returned  to  reserve  at  League  Island,  Pa.,  and  she 
remained  there  until  she  was  sold  in  1905. 
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II 

(AO-28:  dp.  7,256  (It.);  1.  553';  b.  75';  dr.  32'4"; 
s.  18  k. ; cpl.  272;  a.  4 5";  cl.  Cimmaron;  T.  MC-N) 

The  second  Sangamon  (AO-28),  one  of  twelve  tank- 
ers built  on  a joint  Navy-Maritime  Commission  design 
later  duplicated  by  the  T3-S2-A1  type,  was  laid  down 
as  Esso  Trenton  (MC  hull  7)  on  13  March  1939  by  the 
Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Kearny,  N.J.; 
launched  on  4 November  1939;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Clara  Esselborn;  operated  by  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  New  Jersey  on  runs  from  gulf  coast  ports  to 
the  east  coast;  and  acquired  by  the  Navy  on  22 
October  1940.  Renamed  Sangamon  and  designated  a 
fleet  oiler,  AO-28,  she  was  commissioned  on  23  October 
1940,  Comdr.  J.  R.  Duncan  in  command. 

After  service  off  the  west  coast  and  in  Hawaiian 
waters,  Sangamon  shifted  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet  in  the 
spring  of  1941 ; and,  through  the  Neutrality  Patrol 
period,  carried  fuel  from  the  gulf  coast  oil  ports  to 
bases  on  the  east  coast,  in  Canada,  and  in  Iceland.  On 
7 December,  when  the  United  States  entered  World 
War  II,  she  was  at  Argentia  offloading  her  liquid 
cargo.  Within  the  week,  she  started  south  again  to 
renew  her  schedule  on  a tighter  time  frame. 

With  the  new  year,  1942,  however,  she  was  desig- 
nated for  conversion  to  an  auxiliary  aircraft  carrier. 
On  11  February,  she  arrived  in  Hampton  Roads.  Three 
days  later,  she  was  reclassified  AVG-26;  and,  on  the 
25th,  she  was  decommissioned  and  conversion  was  be- 
gun at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard. 

During  the  spring  and  summer,  the  need  for  auxil- 
iary, later  escort,  carriers  increased.  Work  on  Sanga- 
mon, three  other  Cimarron  class  oilers,  and  twenty  C-3 
merchant  hulls  was  continued  and  sped  up.  In  August, 
Sangamon,  the  first  of  her  class  of  escort  carriers,  was 
ready.  Her  conversion  had  added  a flight  deck  502  feet 
long  and  81  feet  wide,  elevators,  a hangar  deck,  a 
catapult,  sonar  gear,  aircraft  ordnance  magazines, 
work  shops,  and  stowage  space  for  aviation  spares. 
Her  accommodations  had  been  enlarged  to  house  her 
increased  complement  and  embarked  aviation  person- 
nel, and  her  armament  had  been  changed  to  2 5 inch, 
22  40  millimeter,  and  21  20  millimeter  guns  to  increase 
her  antiaircraft  defense.  On  20  August,  she  was  redes- 
ignated ACV-26;  and,  five  days  later,  she  was  recom- 
missioned, Capt.  C.  W.  Wieber  in  command. 

Shakedown  in  Chesapeake  Bay  and  off  Bermuda  fol- 
lowed a return  to  the  yard  for  repair  and  improve- 
ments to  her  ventilation  system;  and,  on  25  October, 
she  sailed  east  with  Task  Force  34  to  provide  air  cover 
for  Operation  “Torch,”  the  invasion  of  North  Africa. 
Assigned  to  the  Northern  Support  Force,  she  arrived 
off  Port  Lyautey  on  8 November.  Prior  to  and  during 
the  landings,  and  subsequent  action,  her  air  group, 
Composite  Squadron  26  (VC  26),  flew  combat  air  pa- 
trol (CAP),  antisubmarine  patrol  (ASP),  and  ground 
support  missions.  At  mid-month,  she  got  underway  to 
return  to  Norfolk;  whence,  after  repairs,  she  sailed  for 
Panama  and  the  Pacific. 

By  mid-January  1943,  Sangamon  had  arrived  at 
Efate,  New  Hebrides.  As  a unit  of  Carrier  Division  22 
(CarDiv  22),  she  operated  in  the  New  Caledonia — New 
Hebrides — Solomons  area  for  the  next  eight  months. 
With  Suwanee  and  Chenango,  she  provided  protection 
for  resupply  convoys  en  route  to  Guadalcanal  and  for 
the  assault  forces  moving  on  the  Russells. 

Redesignated  CVE-26  on  15  July  1943,  Sangamon 
shifted  her  base  of  operations  from  Efate  to  Espiritu 
Santo  in  August;  and,  in  September,  she  returned  to 
the  United  States  for  an  overhaul  at  Mare  Island. 
There  she  received  more  modern  equipment  for  her 
flight  deck  and  a combat  information  center. 

On  19  October,  she  departed  San  Diego  with  VC  37 
embarked  and  sailed  for  Espiritu  Santo.  She  got  un- 
derway from  the  latter  on  13  November;  rendezvoused 
with  Task  Force  (TF)  53  the  next  day;  and,  on  the 


20th,  arrived  in  the  Gilberts  to  support  the  assault  on 
Tarawa.  During  the  first  two  days  of  this  operation, 
her  planes  struck  enemy  positions  on  the  island.  Then, 
through  6 December,  they  were  sent  out  on  CAP  and 
ASP  missions  to  protect  the  escort  carrier  group  and 
the  target  area. 

The  former  oiler  then  set  course  to  return  to  San 
Diego.  During  early  January  1944,  she  trained  off 
southern  California  and,  on  the  13th,  sailed  west. 
Steaming  via  Pearl  Harbor,  she  pushed  on  toward  her 
next  amphibious  operation,  the  assault  on  Kwajalein  in 
the  Marshalls.  At  1651,  on  the  25th,  during  routine 
flight  operations,  a returning  fighter  failed  to  hook  a 
wire  on  landing;  broke  through  the  barriers;  and 
crashed  into  parked  planes  on  the  forward  flight  deck. 
Its  belly  tank,  torn  loose,  skidded  forward,  spewing 
flaming  fuel.  Fire  soon  spread  among  the  planes. 

It  raged  along  the  flight  deck  and  flames  beat  up 
over  the  bridge,  making  ship  control  extremely  diffi- 
cult. The  former  oiler  was  turned  out  of  the  wind,  so 
that  the  fire  could  be  fought.  By  1659,  it  was  under 
control. 

Seven  of  the  crew  died  in  those  8 minutes.  Seven 
others  were  seriously  injured;  and,  of  the  15  who 
jumped  over  the  side  to  escape  the  flames,  13  were 
picked  up,  two  were  missing. 

Temporary  repairs  were  made  at  sea;  and,  from  31 
January  until  mid-February,  Sangamon  supported  the 
assault  and  occupation  of  Kwajalein.  She  then  moved 
on  to  Eniwetok,  where  her  planes  covered  the  landing 
forces  from  the  17th  to  the  24th.  On  the  latter  date, 
she  departed  the  Marshalls  and  headed  back  to  Pearl 
Harbor  to  complete  repairs. 

On  15  March,  the  CVE  got  underway  again.  Depart- 
ing Hawaii,  she  rendezvoused  with  Task  Group  (TG) 
50.15,  the  fast  carrier  force  support  group,  on  the 
26th.  For  the  remainder  of  the  month  and  into  April, 
she  escorted  that  group  as  it  operated  north  of  the 
Admiralties  to  refuel  and  resupply  the  fast  carrier 
force  after  it  had  conducted  strikes  on  the  Palaus.  In 
early  April,  Sangamon  retired  to  Espiritu  Santo  and, 
at  mid-month,  sailed  for  New  Guinea.  Briefly  attached 
to  the  7th  Fleet,  she  covered  the  landing  at  Aitape 
from  the  22d  to  the  24th ; retired  to  Manus  for  two 
days;  then  returned  to  the  Aitape  area  where  she 
conducted  patrols  until  5 May. 

Sangamon  then  returned  to  Espiritu  Santo,  whence 
she  departed  on  19  May.  Rehearsals  for  the  Marianas 
campaign  followed;  and,  on  2 June,  she  sailed  for  the 
Marshalls.  Rendezvousing  with  TF  53  en  route,  she 
covered  that  force  to  Kwajalein,  then  to  the  Marianas. 
From  the  17th  to  the  20th,  she  guarded  the  force  as  it 
steamed  to  the  east  of  Saipan  as  a backup  force  for 
TF  52,  which  was  then  engaged  in  the  assault  on,  and 
the  occupation  of,  the  island. 

After  the  Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea,  Sangamon 
was  detached  from  TF  53.  On  the  21st,  she  joined  TF 
52  and,  into  July,  conducted  operations  in  support  of 
the  occupation  of  Saipan.  On  4 July,  she  steamed  for 
Eniwetok ; arrived  on  the  7th ; and  sortied  again  on  the 
10th.  From  13  July  to  1 August,  she  covered  the 
bombardment  groups  engaged  in  the  capture  of  Guam. 
On  4 August,  she  returned  to  Eniwetok,  whence,  on  the 
9th,  she  proceeded  to  Manus  where  she  was  anchored 
for  almost  a month. 

On  9 September,  Sangamon  departed  Seeadler  Har- 
bor and  steamed  for  Morotai.  There,  from  the  15th  to 
the  27th,  she  again  covered  Allied  assault  forces.  After 
the  initial  waves  had  landed,  her  planes  shifted  from 
combat  support  to  bombing  and  strafing  missions  to 
destroy  Japanese  airfields  on  nearby  Halmahera. 

The  CVE  again  anchored  in  Seeadler  Harbor  on  1 
October.  Twelve  days  later,  she  sortied  with  TG  77.4, 
the  escort  carrier  group  of  the  Leyte  invasion  force. 
That  group,  comprised  of  18  CVE’s,  was  broken  down 
into  Task  Units  77.4.1,  77.4.2,  and  77.4.3,  and  referred 
to  as  “Taffy”  1,  2,  and  3,  respectively.  During  the 
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operation,  they  would  steam  to  the  east  of  Leyte  Gulf : 
“Taffy  1,”  including  Sangamon,  was  off  northern  Min- 
danao; “Taffy  2”  off  the  entrance  to  Leyte  Gulf;  and 
“Taffy  3”  off  Samar. 

Prior  to  the  20  October  landings  on  Leyte,  Sanga- 
mon launched  regular  flights  in  support  of  the  advance 
units  of  the  invasion  force  and  sent  strikes  against 
Leyte  and  Visayan  airfields.  On  the  20th,  her  planes 
covered  the  landing  forces  and  the  ships  in  the  trans- 
port areas.  That  day,  she  also  came  under  enemy  air 
attack  and  took  a hit  at  the  main  deck  level.  The  bomb, 
dropped  by  a Zeke,  tore  a two  by  six  foot  section  of 
plating  loose,  then  fell  into  the  sea  and  exploded  some 
300  yards  away  from  the  “jeep”  carrier. 

Enemy  airfields  again  became  Sangamon’ s primary 
targets  in  the  days  immediately  following  the  landings. 
On  the  24th,  however,  her  planes  fought  off  waves  of 
Japanese  aircraft  over  the  landing  area.  Early  on  the 
25th,  two  flights  took  off:  one  toward  the  Mindanao 
Sea  to  locate  and  finish  off  Japanese  survivors  of  the 
Battle  of  Surigao  Strait;  the  other  toward  Leyte  for 
CAP  missions.  About  an  hour  later,  Sangamon  received 
word  that  “Taffy  3,”  120  miles  to  the  north,  had  been 
attacked  by  the  Japanese  Center  Force  which  had 
transited  San  Bernardino  Strait  during  the  night. 

Within  a half  hour,  Sangamon’s  CAP  flight  had  been 
diverted  to  Samar  and  she  had  launched  another, 
smaller,  group  to  further  aid  the  attacked  unit.  Soon 
thereafter,  however,  at  about  0740,  as  “Taffy  1”  planes 
were  being  recovered,  rearmed,  and  launched,  the  unit 
became  the  target  of  the  first  strike  of  the  Kamikaze 
Corps. 

Santee  took  the  first  hit,  and  as  her  flight  and 
hangar  decks  blazed,  Suwanee  was  attacked.  Antiair- 
craft fire  from  that  CVE  scored  on  the  planes,  which 
then  dived  toward  Sangamon.  A 5-inch  shell  from 
Suwanee  finished  one  plane  only  50  yards  from  Sanga- 
mon. By  0755,  a Japanese  submarine,  1-56,  had  joined 
the  fight;  and,  as  Santee’s  crew  brought  her  fires 
under  control,  sent  a torpedo  into  that  luckless  CVE. 
Minutes  later,  Suwanee  was  crashed  by  a Zeke  for- 
ward of  the  after  elevator. 

During  the  intense  fighting,  several  of  Sangamon’ s 
crew  were  injured  and  one  was  killed  by  strafing  fire. 
Later  in  the  morning,  as  the  attacks  fell  off,  she  sent 
medical  personnel  to  assist  casualties  of  the  damaged 
ships;  then  began  bringing  them  aboard  for  treatment. 
At  mid-day,  she  suffered  malfunctions  in  her  steering 
gear,  generators,  and  catapult;  but  repairs  were  com- 
pleted in  time  for  her  to  launch  afternoon  strikes  as 
scheduled.  Those  flights  gave  chase  to  the  retreating 
Japanese  Center  Force. 

On  the  26th,  Sangamon  recovered  her  scattered 
planes  and  again  launched  CAP  flights.  At  1215,  how- 
ever, enemy  planes  were  reported  coming  in  from  the 
north.  Several  broke  through  the  air  defenses,  and 
Suwanee  suffered  another  kamikaze  hit.  On  the  29th, 
the  escort  carriers  retired. 

Sangamon  anchored  in  Seeadler  Harbor  on  3 Novem- 
ber. Six  days  later,  she  headed  back  to  the  United 
States  for  a shipyard  overhaul  at  Bremerton,  Wash. 
From  30  November  1944  to  24  January  1945,  the  yard 
installed  rocket  stowage  racks,  a second  catapult,  im- 
proved radar  gear,  new  40  millimeter  mounts,  a bomb 
elevator,  and  additional  fire  fighting  equipment.  In 
mid-February,  the  CVE  arrived  in  Hawaiian  waters  to 
train  a new  squadron,  VC  33,  which  included  night 
fighters.  On  5 March,  she  continued  westward;  and,  on 
the  16th,  she  arrived  at  Ulithi.  There  she  was  tempo- 
rarily detached  from  her  division  to  join  Task  Unit 
52.1.1,  one  of  the  escort  carrier  groups  assigned  to  the 
initial  assault  phase  of  Operation  “Iceberg” — the  inva- 
sion of  the  Ryukyus. 

On  the  21st,  Sangamon  departed  Ulithi  with  other 
ships  assigned  to  the  Kerama  Retto  assault  force. 
Covering  the  force  en  route,  she  operated  to  the  south 
of  Okinawa  and  launched  planes  for  CAP  and  landing 


force  support  as  Kerama  Retto  was  secured.  On  1 
April,  as  the  landings  on  the  Hagushi  beaches  of 
Okinawa  were  taking  place,  she  shifted  to  TU  52.1.3, 
thus  rejoining  her  division,  CarDiv  22.  Through  the 
8th,  however,  she  continued  to  launch  supporting 
strikes  and  patrol  groups  from  an  area  some  50  miles 
south  of  Okinawa. 

On  the  9th,  she  moved,  with  her  unit,  into  an  area  70 
miles  east  of  Sakishima  Gunto.  From  there,  her  planes 
raided  airfields  on  Miyako  and  Ishigaki.  Detached  on 
the  12th,  she  again  provided  air  support  for  the  forces 
fighting  on  Okinawa;  then  covered  the  occupation  of  Ie 
Shima.  On  the  18th,  she  returned  to  Sakishima.  Dawn 
and  dusk  strikes  were  launched  daily,  and  heckler 
flights  were  sent  over  the  fields  at  night.  On  the  22d, 
eight  fighters  and  four  bombers  of  a dusk  strike 
caught  25  to  30  enemy  planes  warming  up  on  Nobara 
Field,  central  Miyako.  Seven  Oscars  attempted  to  in- 
tercept Sangamon’s  planes,  but  the  attack  was  pressed 
home.  After  delivering  their  loads,  the  bombers  were 
sent  back  to  the  CVE,  while  the  fighters  engaged  the 
Oscars  and  downed  five.  Night  fighters  from  Sangamon 
were  diverted  to  the  area  and  arrived  as  four  more 
enemy  planes  joined  the  fight.  The  latter,  also  Oscars, 
were  engaged ; and  two  of  the  four  were  shot  down 
before  the  fight  was  over. 

Through  the  end  of  the  month,  Sangamon  continued 
to  launch  her  planes  to  neutralize  Japanese  airfields. 
On  4 May,  she  put  into  Kerama  Retto  to  rearm. 
Loading,  frequently  interrupted  by  the  presence  of 
bogies  in  the  area,  was  not  completed  until  evening.  At 
1830,  the  CVE  got  underway.  Japanese  attackers,  how- 
ever, were  soon  reported  only  some  29  miles  off.  Land- 
based  fighters  were  vectored  out  to  intercept  the  enemy 
planes  and  shot  down  nine.  One  got  through  and,  at 
about  1900,  began  circling  toward  a position  on  Sanga- 
mon’s port  quarter.  The  CVE  went  into  a hard  left 
turn  to  avoid  the  enemy  and  to  maneuver  into  a 
launching  position.  She  then  opened  fire  and  was  joined 
by  her  escorts.  The  enemy  crashed  into  the  water  some 
25  feet  off  the  starboard  beam. 

Other  bogies  followed  the  first.  At  1925,  another 
broke  through  the  interceptor  screen;  ran  into  clouds 
to  avoid  antiaircraft  fire;  then  came  out  and,  with 
increased  speed,  headed  for  Sangamon.  At  1933,  the 
kamikaze  dropped  his  bomb  and  crashed  into  the  center 
of  the  flight  deck.  The  bomb,  and  parts  of  the  plane, 
penetrated  that  deck  and  exploded  below — hurling 
flames  and  shrapnel  in  all  directions.  Initial  damage 
was  extensive;  fires  broke  out  on  the  flight  deck,  the 
hangar  deck,  and  in  the  fuel  deck;  communications 
from  the  bridge  were  lost  within  15  minutes;  and  the 
ship  was  soon  out  of  control. 

Sangamon’s  swinging  through  the  wind  caused  the 
flames  and  smoke  to  change  direction,  spreading  the 
fires.  By  2015,  however,  after  steering  had  established 
steering  control  and  brought  the  ship  back  to  a course 
which  helped  the  crew  fight  the  myriad  fires  scattered 
over  the  CVE.  But  water  pressure  was  low;  the  fire- 
main  and  risers  had  ruptured.  CO?  bottles  were 
brought  into  action.  Nearby  ships  came  alongside  to 
assist.  By  2230,  all  fires  were  under  control.  Communi- 
cation with  other  units  had  been  regained ; at  first 
through  Fullam’s  radios,  then  by  using  a VHF  channel 
in  the  sole  remaining  plane.  At  2320,  Sa?igamon  with 
11  dead,  25  missing,  and  21  seriously  wounded,  got 
underway  to  return  to  Kerama  Retto  for  temporary 
repairs. 

From  Kerama  Retto,  Sangamon  proceeded  on  to  Uli- 
thi, thence  headed  for  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  United 
States.  On  12  June,  she  arrived  at  Norfolk  and  com- 
menced repairs.  Work  was  suspended  with  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  in  mid-August;  and,  in  September, 
she  was  ordered  inactivated.  Decommissioned  on  24 
October  1945,  Sangamon  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list 
on  1 November  of  that  year.  She  was  subsequently  sold 
to  Hillcone  Steamship  Co.,  San  Francisco,  and  was 
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delivered  to  that  company’s  representative  at  Norfolk 
on  11  February  1948. 

Sangamon  earned  8 battle  stars  during  World  War 
II.  Her  three  air  groups  were  each  awarded  the  Presi- 
dential Unit  Citation. 


Sangay 

A volcanic  peak  in  the  Andes  Mountains,  Ecuador. 

(AE-10:  dp.  6,400;  1.  412'3";  b.  60';  dr.  23'7";  s.  14.8 

k.;  cpl.  308';  a.  1 5",  4 3",  12  20mm.;  cl.  Sangay; 

T.  Cl-B) 

Sangay  ( AE-10)  was  laid  down  under  Maritime 
Commission  contract  (MC  hull  225)  as  SS  Cape  Sable 
on  30  October  1941  by  Pennsylvania  Shipyards,  Inc., 
Beaumont,  Tex.;  launched  on  5 April  1942;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  A.  Robert  Lee;  delivered  to  the  War  Shipping 
Administration  on  9 September  1942;  acquired  by  the 
Navy  on  25  November  1942;  and  commissioned  on  25 
March  1943,  Comdr.  W.  D.  Ryan  in  command. 

Sangay  sailed  from  Yorktown,  Va.,  on  13  May  1943 
with  a cargo  of  mines  for  San  Diego.  On  30  May,  she 
began  the  first  of  four  round  trips  between  the  west 
coast  and  Hawaii,  carrying  ammunition  to  Pearl  Har- 
bor and  returning  to  San  Francisco  with  defective 
ammunition  and  empty  shell  cases.  This  duty  was  com- 
pleted on  2 October.  On  16  November,  the  ship  left  San 
Francisco  for  the  first  of  five  voyages  to  supply  the 
fleet  with  ammunition  in  forward  areas. 

Sang  ay’s  first  stop  was  at  Funafuti  from  29  Novem- 
ber 1943  to  11  January  1944  where,  in  addition  to 
issuing  ammunition  to  cruisers  and  destroyers,  her 
crew  cleared  obstructions  in  the  Te  Bua  Bua  channel 
and  directed  minesweeping  operations  in  the  harbor. 
After  resupplying  at  Pearl  Harbor,  the  ammunition 
ship  moved  to  the  Marshall  Islands  and  issued  bombs 
and  fuses  to  the  carriers  of  Task  Force  58  at  Majuro 
from  6 to  9 February,  and  then  transferred  the  rest  of 
her  cargo  to  barges  at  Roi  between  10  and  14  Febru- 
ary and  to  Rainier  (AE-5)  at  Majuro  from  17  to  22 
February. 

She  then  picked  up  a fresh  cargo  of  ammunition  at 
San  Francisco  and  issued  it  to  fleet  units  at  Efate  on 
15  April,  Seeadler  Harbor  from  24  April  to  8 May,  at 
Cape  Cretin,  New  Guinea,  from  10  to  13  May,  at  Efate 
between  18  and  21  May,  and  at  Espiritu  Santo  from  22 
to  31  May,  before  arriving  at  Eniwetok  on  9 June  for 
three  weeks.  She  transferred  her  remaining  ammuni- 
tion to  Shasta  (AE-6)  on  2 June  and  sailed  to  San 
Francisco  for  a new  load. 

Sangay’ s next  assignment  was  to  support  the  land- 
ings on  Peleliu  in  the  Palau  Islands.  Between  15  and 
21  September,  she  lay  off  the  beach  during  the  day 
issuing  ammunition  to  American  warships  and  retired 
seaward  with  the  transports  at  night.  She  then  issued 
ammunition  in  Kossol  Passage  between  22  and  26  Sep- 
tember and  at  Seeadler  Harbor  between  1 and  10 
October  before  joining  Mauna  Loa  (AE-8)  and  sailing 
to  San  Francisco.  Returning  to  the  forward  areas,  she 
issued  ammunition  and  bombs  to  units  of  Task  Force 
38  at  Ulithi  from  20  December  1944  to  11  January 
1945,  and  then  supplied  ammunition  depots  at  Eniwe- 
tok between  17  and  23  January  and  at  Kwajalein 
between  24  and  27  January  before  returning  to  San 
Francisco  on  10  February. 

Sangay  left  San  Francisco  on  22  March  with  a cargo 
of  mines  and  mine  components,  arriving  after  several 
stops  at  Eniwetok  on  27  June.  She  remained  there 
until  ordered  back  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  12  August  to  be 
fitted  as  a tender  for  small  minecraft,  and  sailed  from 
there  on  26  September  with  general  cargo  loaded  for 
fleet  issue.  After  ten  days  at  Okinawa,  from  11  to  20 
October,  she  arrived  at  Sasebo  on  22  October  where 
she  provided  support  to  minesweepers  clearing  Japa- 
nese minefields.  She  remained  there,  except  for  a nine- 


day  visit  to  Wakayama  Wan,  until  sailing  for  home  via 
Okinawa  on  17  January  1946.  The  ammunition  ship 
arrived  at  Orange,  Tex.,  on  30  April  1946  where  she 
was  decommissioned  and  placed  in  reserve  on  20  July 
1947.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 July 
1960,  having  been  transferred  the  previous  day  to  the 
National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  at  Beaumont,  Tex., 
where  she  remains  through  June  1974. 

Sangay  received  two  battle  stars  for  her  World  War 
II  service. 


Sanibel 

An  island  off  the  coast  of  Florida. 


Solomons  (YFB-23)  (q.v.)  was  renamed  Sanibel  on 
6 November  1943. 


Sanpoil 

An  Indian  tribe  inhabiting  areas  in  the  state  of 
Washington  along  the  Columbia  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries. 


The  name  Sanpoil  was  assigned  to  YTB-707  on  24 
March  1945.  However,  construction  of  the  Hisada- class 
tug  was  cancelled  on  29  August  1945. 

Sans  Souci  II 

(SP-301:  t.  8;  1.  50';  b.  9'6";  dr.  4';  s.  8 k.;  cpl.  7; 
a.  1 1-pdr.,  1 mg.) 

Sans  Souci  II,  a wooden  boat  built  during  1907  by 
Frank  Tregoning’s  yard  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  en- 
rolled in  the  Naval  Coast  Defense  Reserve  on  15  June 
1917  following  United  States  entry  into  World  War  I; 
delivered  to  the  Navy  on  9 July  1917  by  her  owner,  D. 
G.  Schmitz  of  Seattle;  and  commissioned  on  1 August 
1917,  Chief  Boatswain’s  Mate  R.  W.  Capps,  USNRF,  in 
command. 

Assigned  to  local  duty  within  the  13th  Naval  Dis- 
trict, Sans  Souci  II  operated  on  patrol  duty  from 
Seattle  until  September  1917.  She  also  served,  briefly, 
as  a tender  to  Philadelphia  (Cruiser  No.  4),  the  receiv- 
ing ship  at  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  Bremerton, 
Wash.,  during  late  1917.  Sans  Souci  II  resumed  patrol 
duty  in  Puget  Sound,  frequently  operating  with,  or 
alternating  with,  SC-300,  until  23  December  1918.  She 
then  remained  inactive  until  decommissioned  on  7 Feb- 
ruary 1919  and  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  the 
same  day.  Ordered  returned  to  her  owner  on  26  March 
1919,  Sans  Souci  II  remained  on  yacht  registers  into 
the  early  1930’s. 


Santa  Ana 

A city  in  California.  Santa  Ana  retained  her  mercan- 
tile name  in  United  States  Naval  service. 

( SP-2869 : t.  4,869;  1.  373'9";  b.  51'2";  dr.  22'9"; 
s.  12  k. ; cpl.  204) 

Santa  Ana  (SP-2869)  was  built  during  1918  by 
William  Cramp  and  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  W.  R. 
Grace  and  Co.  of  New  York;  ordered  delivered  to  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  upon  completion;  and 
commissioned  on  11  February  1919  at  Hoboken,  N.J., 
Lt.  Comdr.  Charles  H.  Lawrence,  USNRF,  in  com- 
mand. 

Santa  Ana  was  assigned  to  the  Cruiser  and  Trans- 
port Force  and  subsequently  returned  American  troops 
trom  Europe.  She  made  four  round-trip  voyages  from 
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New  York  to  the  Bordeaux  area  of  France  between  27 
February  1919  and  7 July  1919.  In  this  short  time,  she 
embarked  thousands  of  Army  passengers  from  Bas- 
sens,  Bordeaux,  Verdon,  and  Pauillac,  France,  seldom 
spending  more  than  24  hours  in  port  before  again 
steaming  westward  to  the  United  States. 

Santa  Ana  was  decommissioned  at  Hoboken,  N.J.,  on 
21  July  1919;  and  simultaneously  transferred  to  the 
Shipping  Board  for  eventual  return  to  her  owner.  She 
subsequently  operated  under  United  States  registry 
under  the  names  Santa  Ana,  Guatemala,  Santa  Cecilia, 
Irwin,  and  John  C.  Clem,  until  finally  scrapped  during 
1948. 


Santa  Ana,  Mission  see  Mission  Santa  Ana  (AO— 137) 

Santa  Barbara 

A seaside  resort  and  residential  city  in  southwestern 
California. 

I 

(S P-4522 : dp.  13,320;  1.  420'5";  b.  53'9";  dr.  28'6"; 

dph.  34'2";  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  106;  a.  1 5",  1 6-pdr.) 

The  first  Santa  Barbara,  a single-screw,  steel 
freighter,  built  during  1916  by  William  Cramp  and 
Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was  ordered  taken  over  by  the 
Navy  on  1 February  1918  from  the  Atlantic  & Pacific 
Steamship  Co.  of  New  York;  and  commissioned  on  15 
April  1918  at  New  York,  Lt.  Comdr.  J.  Williamson, 
USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Naval  Overseas  Transportation  Ser- 
vice (NOTS)  during  World  War  I,  Santa  Barbara 
made  three  round-trip  voyages  to  European  ports  be- 
fore, and  one  after,  the  signing  of  the  Armistice  on  11 
November  1918.  Sailing  each  time  from  New  York,  she 
carried  up  to  7,854  tons  of  general  cargo  on  a single 
trip,  unloading  at  Marseilles,  Quiberon,  St.  Nazaire, 
and  Verdon,  France.  Santa  Barbara  was  detached  on 
19  February  1919  from  NOTS  and  assigned  to  the 
Cruiser  and  Transport  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Santa  Barbara  underwent  drydocking  and  overhaul 
before  resuming  her  transatlantic  crossings.  Departing 
New  York  on  30  March  1919,  she  commenced  the  first 
of  four  round-trip  missions  to  Bordeaux  and  St.  Na- 
zaire returning  thousands  of  Army  veterans.  Arriving 
at  Philadelphia  on  23  July  1919,  Santa  Barbara  was 
detached  from  the  Cruiser  and  Transport  Force  the 
following  day.  Santa  Barbara  was  simultaneously  de- 
commissioned and  returned  to  her  owner  on  6 August 
1919  at  William  Cramp  and  Sons’  yard,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Remaining  under  United  States  registry  as  Santa 
Barbara  and  later  as  American,  she  was  sunk  by  sub- 
marine torpedoes  off  the  east  coast  of  British  Honduras 
on  11  June  1942. 

II 

Launch  No.  164,  serving  at  Washington  Navy  Yard 
and  the  proving  grounds  at  Indian  Head,  Md.,  bore  the 
name  Santa  Barbara  during  the  World  War  I period. 

III 

( AE-28 : dp.  18,088  (f.) ; 1.  564';  b.  81';  dr.  28';  s. 

20  k. ; cpl.  362;  a.  8 3";  cl.  Kilauea) 

The  third  Santa  Barbara  was  laid  down  on  30  De- 
cember 1966  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  Sparrows 
Point,  Md. ; launched  on  23  January  1968;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Graeme  C.  Bannerman,  wife  of  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  for  Installations  and  Logistics;  and 
commissioned  on  11  July  1970,  Capt.  Charles  A.  Whit- 
more in  command. 

Following  fitting  out  at  the  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard, 
Santa  Barbara  arrived  at  her  designated  home  port, 


Davisville,  R.I.,  on  18  September  1970.  On  6 October, 
the  ammunition  ship  conducted  her  first  underway  re- 
plenishment. 

Santa  Barbara  departed  Davisville  on  15  October  for 
the  Caribbean  and  six  weeks  of  shakedown  training  at 
Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba.  Her  shakedown  completed  on 
25  November,  Santa  Barbara  returned  to  her  home 
port  of  Davisville  on  5 December. 

Underway  again  on  11  January  1971,  Santa  Barbara 
arrived  at  the  Naval  Ammunition  Depot,  Earle,  N.J., 
for  her  first  regular  loadout,  which  was  completed  four 
days  later  at  the  Naval  Weapons  Station,  Yorktown, 
Va. 

After  a short  period  in  Davisville,  Santa  Barbara 
got  underway  on  1 February  for  her  first  regularly 
scheduled  fleet  exercises.  With  units  of  Task  Force  27 
participating  in  Operation  “Springboard,”  the  ammuni- 
tion ship  operated  out  of  Roosevelt  Roads,  Puerto  Rico, 
until  25  February,  rearming  17  ships  and  successfully 
transferring  over  400  tons  of  missiles,  bombs,  and 
projectiles.  On  15  March,  Santa  Barbara  began  a two- 
month  availability  at  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard.  De- 
parting on  25  June,  she  arrived  the  next  day  at  Davis- 
ville. 

In  July,  she  sailed  to  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  for 
refresher  training;  then,  returned  to  Davisville  in  Au- 
gust. In  September,  Santa  Barbara  was  deployed  to  the 
Mediterranean,  returning  to  the  United  States  on  17 
March  1972.  She  departed  the  New  England  coast  in 
April,  bound  for  a short  cruise  in  the  Caribbean.  Re- 
turning to  Rhode  Island  in  late  May,  she  departed 
again  on  5 June;  this  time  ordered  to  the  western 
Pacific  on  an  extended  deployment.  After  seven  months 
in  Asian  waters,  Santa  Barbara  entered  Pearl  Harbor 
on  5 February  1973;  then,  proceeded  on  to  Quonset 
Point,  R.I.,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  arriving  on  the 
22nd.  She  operated  along  the  east  coast  and  in  the 
Caribbean  for  the  remainder  of  1973  and  for  three 
months  into  1974.  In  April  1974,  Santa  Barbara  em- 
barked upon  another  Mediterranean  cruise.  As  of  June 
1974,  she  is  still  operating  with  the  6th  Fleet. 

Santa  Cecilia 

(Str.:  dp.  13,500;  1.  420'2";  b.  53'9";  dr.  28'5";  s.  13  k.) 

Santa  Cecilia  (ID-4008)  was  built  in  1913  by  Wil- 
liam Cramp  and  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  Steamship  Co.;  was  taken  over  by  the 
Navy  at  New  York  on  10  March  1919;  and  commis- 
sioned the  same  day. 

Santa  Cecilia  was  one  of  four  Army  ships  manned 
by  the  Navy  in  March  1919  after  conversion  to  troop 
transports  by  the  Army.  She  sailed  from  Hoboken,  N. 
J.,  on  11  April  1919  for  Bordeaux,  France,  and  re- 
turned to  New  York  on  9 May  with  homeward-bound 
troops.  She  completed  her  fourth  and  last  round-trip 
voyage  on  7 September  1919,  and  was  transferred  to 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board  on  6 October  1919. 
Following  mercantile  service,  Santa  Cecilia  was  broken 
up  in  1935. 

Santa  Clara 

A city  in  California.  Santa  Clara  retained  her  mer- 
cantile name  during  her  service  in  the  United  States 
Navy. 

(SP-4523:  dp.  13,320;  1.  420'2";  b.  53'9";  dr.  28'4y2"; 

dph.  34'2";  s.  12  k. ; cpl.  98;  a.  1 5",  1 3";  cl.  Santa 

Cecilia) 

Santa  Clara  (SP-4523),  a single-screw,  steel 
freighter  built  during  1913  by  William  Cramp  & Sons 
Ship  and  Engine  Building  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was 
chartered  by  the  Army  on  28  October  1917  for  voyages 
to  the  European  war  zone  and  given  a Navy  armed 
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guard;  acquired  by  the  Navy  on  17  September  1918 
from  the  Atlantic  & Pacific  Steamship  Co.,  of  New 
York;  and  commissioned  on  12  October  1918  at  Balti- 
more, Md.,  Lt.  Comdr.  F.  S.  Blackadar,  USNRF,  in 
command. 

Assigned  to  Naval  Overseas  Transportation  Service 
(NOTS),  Santa  Clara  arrived  at  Marseilles  on  15 
November  1918,  four  days  after  the  armistice  was 
signed,  bringing  6,655  tons  of  general  cargo.  After 
returning  to  Baltimore  on  24  December  1918,  Santa 
Clara  was  transferred,  on  18  January  1919,  to  the 
Cruiser  and  Transport  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet. 

After  overhaul,  Santa  Clara  departed  New  York,  on 
23  March  1919,  for  the  first  of  four  post-war  voyages 
to  Europe  returning  troops  to  the  United  States  from 
the  war  zone.  Operating  from  New  York,  Santa  Clara 
called  at  Brest,  Bordeaux,  St.  Nazaire,  and  Pauillac, 
France,  before  completing  her  last  voyage  at  Brooklyn 
on  3 August  1919.  The  following  day,  she  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Atlantic  Fleet  to  the  3d  Naval  Dis- 
trict. Santa  Clara  was  decommissioned  on  19  August 
1919  at  New  York  and  simultaneously  returned  to  her 
owner. 


Santa  Elena 

(Str.:  dp.  12,573;  1.  446'10";  b.  54 '8";  dr.  23'6";  s. 

11  k.;  cpl.  276) 

Santa  Elena  (ID-4052)  was  built  in  1907  by  Blohm 
und  Voss,  Hamburg,  Germany,  for  the  Hamburg-South 
America  Line;  taken  over  by  the  Navy  at  Brest, 
France,  on  26  April  1919;  and  commissioned  the  same 
day,  Lt.  Comdr.  L.  M.  Stewart  in  command. 

Santa  Elena  was  one  of  ten  German  passenger  ships 
acquired  in  1919  to  help  return  American  troops  from 
Europe.  She  was  delivered  by  a German  crew  to  the 
Navy  at  Brest.  She  sailed  from  there  with  homecoming 
troops  on  10  May  1919  and  arrived  at  Hoboken,  N.J., 
on  23  May.  Departing  Hoboken  on  6 June,  she  returned 
to  Hampton  Roads  on  23  July  with  her  second  and  last 
complement  of  troops.  She  was  then  reallocated  by  the 
Allies  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  was  decommissioned 
and  transferred  to  the  Cunard  Line  at  New  York  on  20 
August  1919.  Subsequently  allocated  to  France  as  rep- 
arations, she  served  the  Chargeurs  Reunis  as  Linois 
until  World  War  II. 


Santa  Elisa 

Santa  Elisa  (SP-4352)  retained  her  mercantile  name 
in  United  States  Naval  service. 

(SP-4352:  t.  5,004;  1.  360’4";  b.  51'8";  dr.  23';  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  187) 

Santa  Elisa  (SP-4352),  a single-screw,  steel 
freighter,  built  during  1918  by  New  York  Shipbuilding 
Corp.,  Camden,  N.J.,  for  W.  R.  Grace  and  Co.  of  New 
York,  was  delivered  upon  completion  to  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board;  transferred  to  the  Navy  and 
commissioned  on  17  June  1919  at  Camden,  Lt.  Comdr. 
W.  L.  Proctor,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Cruiser  and  Transport  Force,  Atlan- 
tic Fleet,  upon  commissioning,  Santa  Elisa  was  one  of 
many  ships  which  transported  United  States  troops 
from  France  following  the  end  of  World  War  I.  She 
made  two  round-trip  voyages  from  New  York  to  Bor- 
deaux, France,  between  20  June  1919  and  19  Septem- 
ber 1919. 

After  an  overhaul  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard, 
Santa  Elisa  was  decommissioned  on  15  October  1919 
and  simultaneously  transferred  to  the  Shipping  Board 
for  return  to  her  owner.  Santa  Elisa  remained  under 
United  States  registry  until  scrapped  during  1955, 
t earing  the  name  Baranof  after  April  1936. 


Santa  Fe 

The  capital  of  New  Mexico. 

(CL-60:  dp.  10,000;  1.  610'1";  b.  66'4";  dr.  25'1";  s. 

31.6  k.;  cpl.  1,384;  a.  12  6",  12  5",  16  40  mm.,  14 

20mm.;  cl.  Cleveland ) 

Santa  Fe  was  laid  down  on  7 June  1941  by  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Co.;  Camden,  N.J. ; launched  on  10 
June  1942;  sponsored  by  Miss  Caroline  T.  Chavez;  and 
commissioned  on  24  November  1942,  Capt.  Russell  Ber- 
key  in  command. 

After  shakedown  on  the  east  coast,  Santa  Fe  sailed 
for  the  Pacific,  arriving  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  22  March 
1943  en  route  to  the  Aleutians.  On  26  April,  six  days 
after  reaching  Alaska,  she  bombarded  Attu.  The  next 
four  months  were  occupied  primarily  by  patrols  off  the 
Aleutians  to  prevent  Japanese  naval  operations  there. 
This  duty  was  varied  by  bombardments  of  Kiska  on  6 
and  22  July  to  prepare  for  the  invasion  of  that  island 
and  by  gunfire  support  for  the  landings  there  on  15 
August.  Santa  Fe  departed  the  Aleutians  on  25  August 
and  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  1 September. 

The  rest  of  the  cruiser’s  war  service  was  spent  in 
Cruiser  Division  13  with  the  fast  carrier  task  forces, 
which  spearheaded  the  Allied  advance  across  the  Pa- 
cific. She  first  escorted  two  carrier  raids  from  Pearl 
Harbor;  one  against  Tarawa  on  18  and  19  September 
and  one  against  Wake  on  5 and  6 October.  On  the 
latter  attack,  the  cruisers  shelled  Wake,  silencing  re- 
turn fire  from  shore. 

Santa  Fe  departed  Pearl  Harbor  with  a carrier  force 
on  21  October,  but  was  detached  from  her  division  to 
cover  transports  carrying  reinforcements  to  Bougain- 
ville. She  arrived  on  7 November;  and,  for  the  next  two 
days,  fought  off  heavy  enemy  air  attacks.  After  a brief 
period  in  port,  she  sailed  from  Espiritu  Santo  on  14 
November  escorting  the  transport  force  to  the  Gilbert 
Islands  and,  between  20  and  22  November,  bombarded 
enemy  positions  on  Tarawa  to  support  the  landings.  On 
26  November,  she  rejoined  the  fast  carriers  and  es- 
corted three  of  the  mighty  flattops  for  strikes  on 
Kwajalein  on  4 December  before  returning  to  Pearl 
Harbor  five  days  later. 

Late  in  the  year,  the  busy  cruiser  returned  to  the 
United  States  to  devote  the  first  weeks  of  1944  to 
amphibious  training  off  San  Pedro,  Calif.  She  sortied 
on  13  January  with  the  task  force  which  would  invade 
the  Marshall  Islands.  The  cruisers  moved  ahead  of  the 
main  body  on  the  29th  to  neutralize  Wotje  in  advance 
of  the  landings.  After  a morning  of  bombardment  on 
30  January,  Santa  Fe  rejoined  the  main  force  off 
Kwajalein  and,  on  31  January  and  1 February,  pro- 
vided gunfire  support  as  American  troops  fougbt  for 
that  key  island.  She  arrived  at  Majuro  on  7 February. 

Five  days  later,  she  sailed  with  a fast  carrier  force 
which  struck  the  great  enemy  base  at  Truk  on  .16  and 
17  February  and  hit  Saipan  on  22  February.  She  then 
proceeded  via  Majuro  to  Espiritu  Santo.  She  got  un- 
derway again  on  15  March,  escorting  Enterprise  and 
Belleau  Wood  as  those  carriers  supported  landings  on 
Emirau  Island  on  20  March  and  struck  Palau,  Yap, 
and  Woleai  between  30  March  and  1 April.  On  13 
April,  she  sortied  with  a task  group  built  around 
carrier,  Hornet,  to  support  the  invasion  of  Hollandia, 
New  Guinea.  Air  strikes  hit  Wakde  and  Sawar  on  the 
21st,  and  the  surface  ships  bombarded  the  same  islands 
the  next  day  to  neutralize  them  during  the  Hollandia 
landings.  Released  from  their  covering  duties  on  28 
October,  the  carriers  raided  Truk,  Satawan,  and  Pon- 
ape  between  29  April  and  1 May  before  returning  to 
Kwajalein  on  the  4th. 

Santa  Fe  sortied  from  the  Marshalls  with  a group 
centered  around  carrier,  Bunker  Hill,  and  guarded  her 
consorts  during  intense  air  strikes  on  Saipan,  Tinian, 
and  Guam  between  11  and  16  June  in  support  of 
landings  on  Saipan.  But  the  Japanese  fleet  raced  into 
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the  area  to  make  a major  effort  to  save  the  Marianas. 
On  the  morning  of  19  June,  swarms  of  Japanese  car- 
rier aircraft  attacked  the  American  5th  Fleet.  Santa 
Fe’s  guns  contributed  to  an  almost  impenetrable  shield 
of  flak  which  protected  the  United  States  carriers 
while  American  naval  aviators  destroyed  Japan’s  naval 
air  arm.  Through  the  night  and  into  the  following  day, 
the  5th  Fleet  pursued  the  retiring  enemy  warships, 
located  them  at  mid-afternoon,  and  launched  planes  for 
a successful  attack.  That  night,  Santa  Fe,  ignoring 
possible  Japanese  submarines,  turned  on  her  lights  to 
help  guide  the  American  planes  back  to  their  carriers. 
After  strikes  on  Pagan  Island  on  24  June,  Santa  Fe’s 
group  entered  Eniwetok  for  replenishment  on  the  27th. 

Three  days  later,  the  cruiser  rejoined  Hornet’s 
group;  and,  after  morning  air  strikes,  carried  out  a 
surface  bombardment  of  I wo  Jima  on  4 July.  Between 
the  6th  and  the  21st,  the  carrier  group  alternated 
strikes  between  Guam  and  Rota  to  prevent  enemy  use 
of  airfields  there;  and,  from  the  25th  to  the  28th,  while 
striking  Yap  and  Ulithi,  the  naval  aircraft  obtained 
invaluable  photographic  intelligence.  After  six  hours  at 
anchor  off  Saipan  on  2 August,  the  force  struck  again 
at  Iwo  Jima  on  the  4th  and  5th.  On  the  4th,  the 
cruisers  engaged  a small  Japanese  convoy,  sinking 
several  vessels  including  escort  Matsu-,  and,  on  the  5th, 
they  bombarded  Iwo  Jima.  The  carrier  group  returned 
to  Eniwetok  on  the  11th. 

Between  30  August  1944  and  26  January  1945,  Santa 
Fe  operated  in  carrier  groups  centered  about  Essex. 
Their  first  mission  was  a strike  on  Peleliu  in  the 
Palaus  from  6 to  8 September  and  Mindanao  in  the 
Philippines  on  the  9th  and  10th.  On  the  9th,  the  cruis- 
ers engaged  a second  Japanese  convoy,  sinking  a num- 
ber of  small  vessels.  Further  air  strikes  in  the  Visayan 
Sea  came  between  12  and  14  September,  and  targets  in 
the  Philippines  received  attention  from  the  21st  to  the 
24th  before  the  task  force  retired  to  Kossol  Passage  in 
the  Palaus  on  the  27th. 

A new  series  of  strikes  to  neutralize  Japanese  air 
power  during  the  invasion  of  the  Philippines  started 
with  attacks  on  Okinawa  and  Formosa  between  10  and 
13  October.  That  evening,  Friday  the  13th,  after  Can- 
berra and  Houston  had  been  damaged  by  torpedoes, 
Santa  Fe,  Birmingham,  and  Mobile  were  detached  to 
help  tow  the  damaged  cruisers  out  of  danger.  On  the 
17th,  Santa  Fe  rejoined  the  carriers  for  direct  support 
to  the  Leyte  landings. 

The  Essex  group  launched  strikes  on  Visayan  air- 
fields on  the  21st;  refueled  the  next  day;  and,  on  the 
23rd  and  24th,  carried  out  searches  for  Japanese  naval 
forces  reported  approaching  the  Philippines.  On  the 
24th,  a heavy  Japanese  air  attack  was  repulsed;  but  a 
single,  undetected  Japanese  plane  followed  the  Ameri- 
can planes  back  to  their  carriers  and  put  a bomb  into 
carrier,  Princeton,  which  later  had  to  be  sunk.  Later  in 
the  afternoon,  a Japanese  carrier  force  was  located  to 
the  north  of  Luzon,  and  the  American  carriers  raced 
north  to  intercept.  Early  on  the  25th,  six  battleships 
and  seven  cruisers,  including  Santa  Fe,  were  sent  ahead 
of  the  carriers  to  be  ready  for  a gun  action;  and,  at 
daybreak,  the  carriers  began  launching  strikes.  Late  in 
the  morning,  one  carrier  group,  with  most  of  the 
battleships  and  cruisers,  was  rushed  back  south  to 
intercept  the  Japanese  Center  Force,  which  had  swept 
through  San  Bernardino  Strait.  But  the  remaining 
four  cruisers,  under  the  Commander  of  Cruiser  Divi- 
sion 13  in  Santa  Fe,  continued  north  and  in  mid- 
afternoon opened  fire  on  Japanese  cripples,  sinking 
carrier,  Chiyoda,  and  destroyer,  Hatsuzuki,  before  re- 
tiring that  night.  Santa  Fe  rejoined  the  carriers  the 
next  day  and  arrived  at  Ulithi  on  30  October  after 
strikes  on  Japanese  stragglers  in  the  Visayan  Sea  on 
the  27th. 

The  Essex  group,  with  Santa  Fe,  started  for  Manus 
for  upkeep  on  1 November,  but  was  diverted  to  the 
Philippines  because  of  a report  that  Japanese  surface 


units  were  approaching  Leyte.  Although  the  rumor 
proved  false,  the  carrier  planes  were  nevertheless 
needed  to  cope  with  heavy  enemy  air  attacks  on  the 
troops  and  shipping  around  Leyte.  Friendly  airfields 
were  not  yet  fully  ready.  Santa  Fe’s  group  struck  at 
Manila  on  5 and  6 November  and  experienced  its  first 
Kamikaze  attack  on  the  5th.  After  additional  strikes 
on  the  Philippines  between  11  and  14  November,  the 
cruiser  arrived  at  Ulithi  on  17  November.  Three  days 
later,  while  the  cruiser  was  replenishing  in  the  lagoon, 
Japanese  midget  submarines  got  into  the  anchorage 
and  torpedoed  Mississinewa  (AO-59).  Santa  Fe’s  float 
planes  rescued  some  of  the  tanker’s  survivors. 

The  Essex  group,  with  Santa  Fe,  got  underway 
again  on  22  November,  carried  out  strikes  on  the 
Philippines  on  the  25th,  and  remained  on  station  until 
1 December.  After  another  stop  at  Ulithi,  the  carrier 
group  was  again  at  sea  supporting  the  Mindoro  land- 
ings when  a typhoon  on  18  and  19  December  sank 
three  destroyers.  After  searching  for  survivors,  the 
ships  returned  to  Ulithi  on  the  24th.  Back  at  sea  on  30 
December  1944,  the  Essex  force  struck  Formosa  and 
Okinawa  on  3 and  4 January  1945,  Luzon  on  the  6th 
and  7th,  and  Formosa  again  on  the  9th,  to  neutralize 
Japanese  air  fields  during  landings  on  Luzon  from 
Lingayan  Gulf.  The  ships  then  entered  the  South 
China  Sea,  raided  shipping  along  the  Indochina  coast 
on  12  January,  and  along  the  China  coast  on  the  15th 
and  16th.  Leaving  the  South  China  Sea  on  20  January, 
the  carriers  struck  Formosa  on  the  21st  and  Okinawa 
on  the  22nd  before  returning  to  Ulithi  on  the  26th. 

Santa  Fe  sailed  with  Yorktown  and  other  units  on 
10  February;  and,  on  16  and  17  February,  her  group 
launched  strikes  on  air  fields  around  Tokyo  to  destroy 
aircraft  that  might  interfere  with  landings  on  Iwo 
Jima.  Santa  Fe  was  detached  from  the  carriers  on  the 
18th,  and  bombarded  Iwo  Jima  between  19  and  21 
February,  silencing  Japanese  gun  batteries  on  Mt.  Suri- 
bachi  and  firing  illumination  missions  at  night.  She 
rejoined  the  carriers  for  another  raid  on  Tokyo  on  the 
25th  and  then  retired  to  Ulithi  on  1 March. 

On  14  March,  the  cruiser  joined  Hancock’ s group, 
which  launched  strikes  on  Kyushu  on  18  March  and  on 
Japanese  fleet  units  at  Kure  and  Kobe  on  the  19th. 
Just  as  the  first  strikes  were  being  launched  on  the 
19th,  a single  Japanese  plane  dropped  two  bombs  into 
a cluster  of  planes  on  Franklin’s  deck,  setting  off 
immense  explosions  and  fires.  Santa  Fe  maneuvered 
alongside  the  carrier,  and  despite  a hail  of  exploding 
ammunition,  rescued  survivors  and  fought  fires.  After 
the  cruiser  had  been  alongside  for  nearly  three  hours, 
833  survivors  had  been  rescued,  the  major  fires  were 
under  control,  and  cruiser  Pittsburgh  was  ready  to  tow 
the  carrier.  Santa  Fe  escorted  the  carrier  to  Ulithi; 
and,  needing  repairs  herself,  left  Ulithi  on  27  March 
for  a trip  back  to  the  United  States,  escorting  Frank- 
lin as  far  as  Pearl  Harbor.  She  received  a Navy  Unit 
Commendation  for  her  part  in  the  salvage  of  Franklin. 

Overhaul  at  San  Pedro,  Cal.,  lasted  from  10  April  to 
14  July.  The  cruiser  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  1 
August  and  sailed  from  there  on  the  12th  with  car- 
rier, Antietam,  and  cruiser,  Birmingham,  to  attack 
Wake  Island.  The  raid  was  cancelled  when  Japan  capit- 
ulated on  the  15th,  and  the  ships  were  diverted,  first 
to  Eniwetok  and  then  to  Okinawa,  anchoring  in  Buck- 
ner Bay  on  26  August.  Santa  Fe  arrived  in  Sasebo  on 
20  September;  and,  between  17  October  and  10  Novem- 
ber, assisted  in  the  occupation  of  northern  Honshu  and 
Hokkaido.  She  reported  for  “Magic  Carpet”  duty  on  10 
November  and  made  two  trips  bringing  troops  home 
from  Saipan,  Guam,  and  Truk  before  arriving  on  25 
January  1946  at  Bremerton,  Wash. 

Santa  Fe  was  decommissioned  on  19  October  1946 
and  attached  to  the  Bremerton  Group,  U.S.  Pacific 
Reserve  Fleet.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 
March  1959  and  sold  on  9 November  1959  to  Zidell 
Explorations,  Inc.,  for  scrapping. 
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Santa  Fe  received  13  battle  stars  for  her  World  War 
II  service. 


Santa  Leonora 

(Str.:  dp.  8,900;  1.  360';  b.  51'9";  dr.  24'5";  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  219) 

Santa  Leonora  (ID-4352-A)  was  laid  down  under 
the  name,  Santa  Louisa,  by  the  New  York  Shipbuilding 
Corp.  for  W.  R.  Grace  and  Co. ; was  requisitioned  by 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board  (USSB)  in  August 
1917;  renamed  Santa  Lucia  on  29  April  1918;  again 
renamed  Santa  Leonora  on  28  August  1918;  launched 
on  19  December  1918;  delivered  to  the  Navy  on  7 July 
1919;  and  commissioned  the  same  day,  Lt.  Comdr. 
Athol  H.  George,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Santa  Leonora  departed  Philadelphia  on  15  July  and 
headed  for  Brest,  France,  where  she  embarked  home- 
ward-bound veterans.  After  returning  to  New  York  on 
29  August,  the  ship  was  decommissioned  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Army  for  service  in  the  Caribbean.  She 
was  reacquired  by  the  Navy  from  the  USSB  on  22 
November  1921  and  renamed  Canopus  (AS-9)  ( q.v .). 

Santa  Luisa 

(SP-2873 : dp.  8,890;  1.  373'9";  b.  51'9";  dr.  24'6"; 
dph.  22'9";  s.  12.7  k.;  cpl.  136;  a.  2 6") 

Santa  Luisa  (SP-2873),  a single-screw,  steel 
freighter  originally  named  Santa  Lucia,  was  launched 
on  23  March  1918  by  William  Cramp  and  Sons,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  delivered  to  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  by  W.  R.  Grace  and  Co.  of  New  York  on  10 
August  1918  for  service  in  World  War  I;  and  com- 
missioned in  the  United  States  Navy  on  12  August 
1918  at  New  York,  Lt.  Comdr.  Alvin  W.  Haynes, 
USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Naval  Overseas  Transportation  Ser- 
vice upon  commissioning,  Santa  Luisa  carried  cargo 
bound  for  United  States  troops  in  Europe.  She  made 
two  round-trip  voyages  from  New  York  to  La  Pallice 
and  Rochefort,  France,  between  25  August  1918  and  24 
November  1918,  carrying  a total  of  6,840  tons  of  cargo. 

Santa  Luisa  was  decommissioned  on  9 December 
1918  and. returned  to  the  Shipping  Board  for  simulta- 
neous return  to  her  former  owner.  Her  name  was 
struck  on  14  December  1918  from  the  Navy  list.  Re- 
maining under  United  States  registry  under  the  subse- 
quent names  Santa  Luisa,  El  Salvador,  Santa  Ana,  and 
Mount  McKinley,  she  foundered  on  11  March  1942  off 
Unimak,  Alaska. 


Santa  Malta 

Santa  Malta  (SP-3125-a)  retained  her  merchant 
name  in  United  States  Naval  service. 

(SP-3125-a:  t.  6,270;  1.  420'6";  b.  53'9";  dr.  26'2";  s. 

10  k.;  cpl.  177) 

Santa  Malta  (SP-3125-a),  a single-screw,  steel 
freighter  was  built  during  1918  by  William  Cramp  and 
Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Steamship  Co.  of  New  York;  ordered  on  12  July  1918 
to  be  delivered  to  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
upon  completion;  transferred  to  the  Navy;  and  com- 
missioned on  17  May  1919  at  Philadelphia,  Lt.  Comdr. 
John  J.  Coholan,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Operated  under  the  War  Department  account,  Santa 
Malta  was  assigned  to  the  Cruiser  and  Transport 
Force,  Atlantic  Fleet,  returning  American  troops  home 
from  Europe.  Departing  Philadelphia  on  22  May  1919, 
she  made  three  round-trip  voyages  from  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  to  Brest  and  Bordeaux,  France,  before  29 
August.  Remaining  under  War  Department  account, 


Santa  Malta  departed  from  New  York  on  10  Septem- 
ber 1919  for  Colon,  Panama,  with  a cargo  of  Army 
pontoon  bridge  sections  and  miscellaneous  supplies. 
Santa  Malta  called  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  before  reach- 
ing Panama  on  1 October.  Departing  Colon  on  6 
October,  she  steamed  northward  to  New  York  for  dry- 
docking and  overhaul. 

Santa  Malta  was  detached  from  the  Cruiser  and 
Transport  Force  on  14  October  1919  and  transferred  to 
the  Commandant,  3d  Naval  District.  Santa  Malta  was 
decommissioned  on  6 November  1919  at  Todd  Ship- 
building Corp.,  Brooklyn,  and  simultaneously  returned 
to  the  Shipping  Board  for  eventual  return  to  her 
owner.  Renamed  Hawaiian  in  1925,  she  was  trans- 
ferred to  Panamanian  registry  in  1948  as  Fortune 
before  being  scrapped  during  1958. 

Santa  Olivia 

Santa  Olivia  (SP— 3125)  retained  her  mercantile 
name  in  United  States  Naval  service. 

(SP-3125 : dp.  13,340;  1.  420'6";  b.  53'9";  dr.  28'4"; 

dph.  36'8";  s.  12  k. ; cpl.  98;  a.  1 6",  1 6-pdr. ; cl. 

Santa  Barbara) 

Santa  Olivia  (SP-3125),  a single-screw,  steel 
freighter,  was  built  during  1918  by  William  Cramp  and 
Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Steam  Ship  Co.  of  New  York;  was  taken  over  by  the 
Navy  upon  completion;  and  commissioned  on  1 July 
1918  at  Philadelphia,  Lt.  Comdr.  George  H.  Miles, 
USNRF,  in  command. 

Santa  Olivia  was  assigned  to  the  Naval  Overseas 
Transportation  Service  (NOTS)  upon  commissioning. 
Departing  from  Philadelphia  on  15  July  1918  for  New 
York,  Santa  Olivia  made  two  round-trip  voyages  to 
Europe  before  the  war’s  end  on  11  November  1918. 
Sailing  from  New  York  each  time,  she  carried  a total 
of  10,773  tons  of  general  cargo  to  Marseilles  on  the 
French  Mediterranean  coast. 

Detached  from  NOTS  on  20  December  1918  at  New 
York,  Santa  Olivia  was  assigned  to  the  Cruiser  and 
Transport  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet.  She  took  part  in  the 
return  of  United  States  troops  from  the  war  zone, 
making  four  round-trip  voyages  between  27  December 
1918  and  9 June  1919.  Santa  Olivia  was  decommis- 
sioned on  21  July  1919  at  the  Grace  Line  Pier,  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.,  and  simultaneously  returned  to  her  owner. 
She  remained  under  United  States  mercantile  registry 
under  the  names  Santa  Olivia,  Kansan,  and  Jackstar 
until  scrapped  during  1955. 

Santa  Paula 

A city  in  California.  Santa  Paula  retained  her  mer- 
cantile name  during  her  service  in  the  United  States 
Navy. 

(SP-1590 : dp.  13,000;  1.  420'5%";  b.  53'9";  dr. 

28'41,4";  s.  13  k.;  cpl.  100;  a.  1 6-pdr.) 

Santa  Paula  (SP-1590),  a single-screw,  steel 
freighter  built  during  1917  by  William  Cramp  & Sons 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was  acquired  on  14  August  1918 
by  the  United  States  Navy  from  W.  R.  Grace  Steam- 
ship Co.,  of  New  York  City  and  commissioned  on  15 
August  1918,  Lt.  Comdr.  David  J.  Wade,  USNRF,  in 
command. 

Santa  Paula  was  assigned  to  the  Naval  Overseas 
Transportation  Service  (NOTS)  to  carry  cargo  for 
United  States  forces  fighting  in  France.  She  only  com- 
pleted one  round-trip  voyage,  from  New  York  to  Mar- 
seilles and  back,  with  8,340  tons  of  general  cargo, 
before  the  war’s  end.  Santa  Paula  made  a second 
voyage  to  Marseilles  between  21  November  and  14 
January  1919  with  supplies  to  sustain  United  States 
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forces  still  in  France  before  she  was  transferred  to  the 
Cruiser  and  Transport  Force  on  17  January. 

Santa  Paula  then  returned  American  troops  home 
from  France  during  four  additional  round-trip  voyages 
from  New  York  to  Brest,  Bordeaux,  and  St.  Nazaire, 
between  22  March  and  4 August.  When  the  last  of 
these  voyages  ended  at  New  York,  the  ship  was  turned 
over  to  the  custody  of  the  Commandant,  3d  Naval 
District  and  was  decommissioned  on  21  August  1919 
and  simultaneously  returned  to  her  owner.  Renamed 
Montanan  during  1925,  the  ship  remained  under 
United  States  registry  until  she  was  sunk  by  submar- 
ine torpedoes,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  3 June  1943. 

Santa  Rita 

A village  in  Batangas  province,  Luzon,  Philippine 
Islands. 

(Launch  No.  681:  1.  71';  b.  12'5") 

Santa  Rita  was  launched  on  25  June  1907  by  the 
Cavite  Navy  Yard,  Luzon,  Philippine  Islands,  as  the 
wooden  working  launch  No.  681  and  was  completed  in 
January  1908.  Although  she  had  been  scheduled  to  be 
replaced  in  1933,  she  operated  in  the  16th  Naval  Dis- 
trict as  a yard  craft  up  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
II.  Working  Launch  No.  681  was  reclassified  YFB-681 
as  a yard  ferry  on  17  July  1920  and  was  named  Santa 
Rita  in  1921.  Santa  Rita  was  lost  on  2 January  1942  as 
Japanese  forces  were  taking  much  of  Luzon.  Santa 
Rita  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  24  July  1942. 


Santa  Rosa 

(ScStr. : t.  6,415;  1.  404'7";  b.  53'10";  dph.  26'2"; 
cpl.  41) 

Santa  Rosa,  a steel-hulled,  single  screw  steamer 
built  in  1917  by  William  Cramp  & Sons,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  was  taken  over  by  the  United  States 
Army  from  the  Grace  Line  on  29  August  1917  and 
operated  by  the  Army  Transport  Service  carrying 
troops  and  equipment  across  the  Atlantic  through  the 
end  of  World  War  I. 

Transferred  to  the  Navy  on  10  March  1919,  she 
continued  making  transatlantic  runs  until  she  was  re- 
turned to  the  Grace  Line  on  27  October  1919. 


(YFB-33:  1.  225'0";  b.  42'1") 

Santa  Rosa,  a coastal  passenger  and  freight  ves- 
sel, completed  as  Hayward  in  March  1923  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  was  scheduled  to  be  acquired  by  the  Navy  on 
8 May  1942,  designated  YFB-33,  and  renamed  Santa 
Rosa.  However,  her  acquisition  was  canceled  on  20  May 
1942. 

Hayward  was  actually  taken  over  by  the  Navy  on  26 
May  1945  from  Lee  Ben  Limiglin  of  Monterey,  Calif., 
for  service  on  the  United  States  west  coast.  She  was 
classified  YFB-61  upon  acquisition  and  dropped  her 
name.  After  service  as  a ferry,  she  was  returned  to  her 
owner  on  5 October  1945. 


Santa  Rosalia 

(ScStr.:  dp.  11,500;  1.  419'0";  b.  52'7";  dph.  27'8";  dr. 
24'7"  (mean);  s.  10  k.;  cpl.  62;  a.  1 5",  1 3") 

Santa  Rosalia,  a steel-hulled  screw  freighter  built  in 
1911  by  William  Hampton  and  Company,  Ltd.,  Port 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  at  New 
Orleans  on  20  May  1918  under  United  States  Shipping 


Board  tUSSB)  charter  from  the  United  States  Steel 
Products  Co. ; and  commissioned  the  same  day. 

Assigned  to  the  Naval  Overseas  Transportation  Ser- 
vice, the  ship  sailed  for  Hampton  Roads  on  1 June 
where  she  loaded  general  Army  supplies.  Sailing  in 
convoy  for  France  on  the  19th,  she  reached  Brest  on  9 
July  and  proceeded  to  Gironde  to  discharge  her  cargo. 
She  got  underway  for  home  on  3 August  and  arrived 
at  Baltimore  on  the  20th.  Six  days  later,  she  headed 
for  New  York  for  repairs  before  sailing  from  Norfolk 
in  convoy  for  Europe  early  in  October.  She  reached 
Brest  on  the  28th  and  proceeded  to  St.  Nazaire.  On  11 
November,  while  Santa  Rosalia  was  unloading  her 
cargo  there,  the  armistice  was  signed,  ending  the  fight- 
ing. 

The  ship  got  underway  for  Baltimore  on  14  Novem- 
ber and  arrived  there  on  5 December.  After  transfer- 
ring from  an  Army  to  a USSB  account,  the  ship 
proceeded  to  New  York  to  take  on  a cargo  of  general 
supplies.  She  stood  out  to  sea  on  19  January  1919, 
stopped  at  St.  Thomas  from  the  25th  through  the  27th, 
and  arrived  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  on  18  February. 
After  unloading  there,  she  took  on  a cargo  and  re- 
turned to  New  York.  She  again  returned  to  New  York, 
from  a similar  round-trip  voyage  to  Montevideo  on  6 
June;  decommissioned  there  on  the  26th;  and  was 
transferred  to  the  USSB  the  same  day  for  simultane- 
ous return  to  her  owner. 


Santa  Teresa 

(Str.:  dp.  8,890  (f.) ; 1.  373'9";  b.  51'6";  dr.  24'5"; 
s.  11  k.;  cpl.  254;  a.  1 5",  1 4",  2 1-pdrs.) 

Santa  Teresa  (ID.  No.  3804),  a passenger  ship  built 
for  W.  R.  Grace  and  Co.,  New  York,  by  William  Cramp 
and  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was  requisitioned  by  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  (USSB)  in  August 
1917;  launched  on  4 July  1918;  converted  for  use  as  a 
troop  transport;  and  delivered  to  the  Navy  and  com- 
missioned on  18  November  1918,  Comdr.  Benjamin  G. 
Barthalow  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Cruiser  and  Transport  Force,  Santa 
Teresa  was  employed  in  bringing  World  War  I veter- 
ans home  from  Europe.  From  December  1918  to  March 
1919,  the  transport  was  concerned  with  carrying  cas- 
ualties. On  her  later  voyages,  she  carried  fewer 
wounded,  and,  as  the  number  of  American  military 
men  needing  transportation  decreased,  she  carried  mili- 
tary dependents,  Navy  civilian  employees,  and  diplo- 
matic passengers.  On  4 September  1919,  she  completed 
her  seventh,  and  last,  crossing  from  France.  On  the 
5th,  she  shifted  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  for 
inactivation;  and,  on  7 October  1919,  she  was  decom- 
missioned and  returned  to  the  USSB  for  redelivery  to 
her  owner. 

Subsequently  operated  in  merchant  service  as  Santa 
Teresa  by  Grace  Lines,  Inc.,  and  by  the  Panama  Mail 
S.  S.  Co.,  Inc.;  as  Kent  by  the  Merchants  and  Miners 
Transportation  Co.,  Baltimore;  and  as  Ernest  Hinds  by 
the  United  States  Army;  she  was  reacquired  by  the 
Navy  in  July  1941  and  recommissioned  as  Kent  (AP- 
28)  ( q.v .). 

Santaquin 

A chief  of  the  Ute  tribe  in  the  19th  century;  a town 
in  Utah. 

( YTB-824 : dp.  356  (f.);  1.  109';  b.  31';  dr.  14';  s. 

12  k;  cpl.  12;  cl.  Natick) 

The  name  Santaquin  was  assigned  to  YTB-824  on  16 
February  1972.  Construction  of  the  tug  was  started  on 
20  January  1972  by  the  Marinette  Marine  Corp.,  Mari- 
nette, Wise.,  and  she  was  commissioned  in  September 
1973. 
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Santee 

A river,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Congree  and 
Wateree  rivers  in  central  South  Carolina.  It  flows 
southeast  across  the  state  for  some  150  miles  before 
emptying  into  the  Atlantic  at  Santee  Point. 

I 

(Fr.:  t.  1,726;  lbp.  175';  b.  45';  dph.  14'5";  cpl.  480; 

a.  2 64-pdrs.,  10  8"  shell  guns,  20  32-pdrs.  57  cwt., 

16  32-pdrs.  33  cwt.,  2 heavy  12-pdrs. ; cl.  Brandywine) 

The  first  Santee,  a sailing  frigate  rated  at  44  guns, 
was  laid  down  in  1820  by  the  Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Navy 
Yard;  but,  due  to  a shortage  of  funds,  she  long  re- 
mained uncompleted  on  the  stocks.  She  was  finally 
launched  on  16  February  1855  and  first  commissioned 
on  9 June  1861,  Capt.  Henry  Eagle  in  command. 

Santee  departed  Portsmouth  on  20  June  1861, 
stopped  at  Hampton  Roads  to  load  ammunition,  and 
resumed  her  voyage  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  10  July. 
On  8 August,  the  frigate  captured  schooner,  C.  P. 
Knapp,  in  the  gulf  some  350  miles  south  of  Pensacola 
and  escorted  the  blockade  runner  to  that  port.  On  27 
October,  Santee  took  her  second  prize,  Delta,  off  Gal- 
veston. That  hermaphrodite  brig  had  attempted  to  slip 
into  Galveston  with  a cargo  of  salt  from  Liverpool. 

Shortly  before  midnight  on  7 November,  boats  left 
the  frigate  and  entered  Galveston  Bay  hoping  to  cap- 
ture and  burn  Confederate  armed  steamer,  General 
Rusk.  However,  in  attempting  to  avoid  detection,  the 
boats  ran  aground.  Since  he  had  lost  the  advantage  of 
surprise,  the  expedition’s  commander,  Lt.  James  E. 
Jouett,  cancelled  his  plans  to  attack  General  Rusk  and 
turned  his  attention  to  the  chartered  Confederate  look- 
out vessel,  Royal  Yacht.  After  a desperate  hand-to- 
hand  fight,  he  captured  Royal  Yacht’s  crew,  set  the 
armed  schooner  afire,  and  retired  to  Santee  with  about 
a dozen  prisoners.  During  the  action,  one  man  from  the 
frigate  was  killed  and  two  of  her  officers  and  six  of 
her  men  were  wounded,  one  mortally.  After  a five  or 
six-mile  chase  on  30  December,  boats  from  Santee 
captured  14-ton  Confederate  schooner,  Garonne.  Capt. 
Eagle  stripped  the  prize  for  use  as  a lighter. 


In  January  1862,  when  the  Union  naval  force  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  was  divided  into  two  squadrons,  Santee 
was  assigned  to  Flag  Officer  Farragut’s  new  West 
Gulf  Blockading  Squadron.  Under  the  new  organiza- 
tion, she  continued  to  blockade  the  Texas  coast,  pri- 
marily off  Galveston,  until  summer.  Then,  because 
scurvy  had  weakened  the  frigate’s  crew  and  the  enlist- 
ments of  many  of  her  bluejackets  had  expired,  the  ship 
sailed  north.  She  reached  Boston  on  22  August  and 
was  decommissioned  on  4 September. 

Refitted  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard,  the  ship  was 
recommissioned  there  exactly  a month  later  and  sailed 
for  Newport,  R.I.,  to  serve  as  a school  ship  at  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  which  had  been  moved 
there  from  Annapolis,  Md.,  for  security  during  the 
Civil  War.  At  Newport,  midshipmen  lived,  studied,  and 
attended  classes  in  frigates  Santee  and  Constitution  as 
they  prepared  for  positions  of  leadership  in  the  Union 
Navy. 

After  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  the  Naval  Academy 
returned  to  Annapolis,  and  Santee,  carrying  midship- 
men, sailed  for  that  port  and  moored  near  Fort  Severn 
on  2 August  1865.  There,  she  continued  her  duty  as 
school  ship  which  she  had  performed  at  Newport.  The 
following  year,  she  became  a gunnery  ship  and  was 
used  by  midshipmen  to  master  the  art  of  naval  gun- 
nery. About  the  same  time,  the  frigate  began  to  be 
used  as  a barracks  ship  for  midshipmen  being  punished 
and  for  new  fourthclassmen  receiving  their  first  taste 
of  Navy  life.  For  decade  after  decade,  the  frigate 
served  the  Naval  Academy  without  interruption  and 
was  a strong  and  memorable  agent  in  molding  the 
nation’s  naval  officers. 

Then,  before  dawn  on  2 April  1912,  after  a half  a 
century  of  duty  as  an  educator,  Santee  sank  at  her 
mooring.  Efforts  to  refloat  the  frigate  proved  unsuc- 
cessful. She  was  sold  to  Joseph  G.  Hitner,  of  Philadel- 
phia, on  2 August  1912,  the  anniversary  of  her  arrival 
at  Annapolis.  After  six  months  of  effort,  she  was 
finally  raised;  and,  on  8 May  1913,  Santee  departed  the 
Severn  under  tow  and  proceeded  to  Boston  where  she 
was  burned  for  the  copper  and  brass  in  her  hull. 


Santee,  her  mizzenmast  and  fore-  and  maintopmasts  removed,  housed  over  as  station  ship  at  the  Naval  Academy. 
Like  Reina  Mercedes,  also  in  this  volume,  Santee  was  an  integral  part  of  the  scene  at  Annapolis  for  many 
years. 
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II 

(CVE-29:  dp.  6,534;  1.  559';  b.  75';  dr.  33'9";  s.  18  k.; 
cpl.  860;  a 2 5";  cl.  Cimarron;  T3-S2-A1) 

The  second  Santee  was  launched  on  4 March  1939  as 
Esso  Sealcay  under  a Maritime  Commission  contract 
(MC  hull  3)  by  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co., 
at  Chester,  Pa.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Charles  Kurz; 
acquired  by  the  Navy  on  18  October  1940;  and  commis- 
sioned on  30  October  1940  as  AO-29,  Comdr.  William 
G.  B.  Hatch  in  command. 

Prior  to  her  acquisition  by  the  Navy,  Esso  Seakay 
had  been  operated  by  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  on 
the  west  coast.  During  her  commercial  service,  she  set 
several  records  for  fast  oil  hauling. 

After  commissioning,  Santee  served  in  the  Atlantic. 
When  American  neutrality  ended  on  7 December  1941, 
Santee  was  carrying  oil  for  a secret  airdrome  at  Ar- 
gentia,  Newfoundland.  In  the  spring  of  1942,  Santee’s 
conversion  to  an  aircraft  carrier  was  begun  at  the 
Norfolk  Navy  Yard. 

On  24  August  1942,  Santee  was  commissioned  as  an 
escort  carrier,  Comdr.  William  D.  Sample  in  command. 
The  ACV  was  fitted  with  such  haste  that  workmen 
from  Norfolk  were  still  on  board  during  her  shake- 
down  training  and  her  decks  were  piled  high  with 
stores.  After  conversion,  nominally  completed  on  8 
September,  Santee  reported  to  Task  Force  22  and  the 
first  plane  landed  on  her  flightdeck  on  the  24th. 

After  shakedown,  Santee  departed  Bermuda  on  25 
October  and  headed  for  the  coast  of  Africa.  While  the 
escort  carrier  was  en  route  on  the  30th,  an  SBD-3 
scout  bomber  being  launched  from  a catapult  dropped 
a 325-pound  depth  bomb  onto  the  flight  deck.  It  rolled 
off  the  deck  and  detonated  close  to  the  port  bow, 
shaking  the  entire  ship,  carrying  away  the  range 
finder  and  a searchlight  base,  and  damaging  radar 
antennas. 

Nevertheless,  Santee  continued  steaming  with  Task 
Group  34.2.  On  7 November,  the  escort  carrier,  with 
destroyers,  Rodman  and  Emmons,  and  minelayer,  Mon- 
adnock,  left  the  formation  and,  the  following  morning, 
took  positions  off  Safi,  French  Morocco.  Santee 
launched  planes  and  fueled  ships  until  Friday,  13  No- 
vember, when  she  rejoined  TG  34.2  and  returned  to 
Bermuda.  The  group  departed  that  island  on  the  22d 
and  anchored  in  Hampton  Roads  two  days  later. 

After  voyage  repairs  and  drydock,  Santee  got  under- 
way with  destroyer,  Eberle,  on  26  December.  On  1 
January  1943,  Santee  anchored  at  Port  of  Spain,  Trin- 
idad. Two  days  later,  with  destroyers  Eberle  and  Liv- 
ermore, she  headed  for  the  coast  of  Brazil.  After 
disembarking  passengers  at  Recife,  she  sailed  to  join 
Task  Unit  23.1.6  at  sea  in  tightening  the  noose  on 
enemy  merchant  shipping  and  naval  activity  in  the 
south  Atlantic. 

For  a month,  her  planes  flew  antisubmarine  missions 
and  regular  patrols.  On  15  February,  the  escort  carrier 
put  in  at  Recife,  remaining  until  the  21st.  Back  con- 
ducting routine  sorties  in  the  same  manner,  Santee 
operated  from  21  February  through  2 March  when  she 
again  put  in  to  Recife. 

Her  next  period  at  sea,  which  began  on  4 March, 
brought  action.  On  10  March,  light  cruiser,  Savannah, 
and  Eberle  were  investigating  a cargo  liner  which  had 
been  spotted  by  Santee’s  aircraft  and  which  had  been 
tentatively  identified  as  the  Karin,  a Dutch  merchant- 
man. It  turned  out  to  be  the  German  blockade  runner 
Kota  Nopan  (ex-Dutch  Kota  Pinang).  As  the  Eberle 
boarding  party  drew  alongside,  explosives  placed  by 
the  abandoning  crew  detonated,  killing  eight  boarders. 
On  15  March,  Santee  set  out  for  Norfolk  and  anchored 
at  Hampton  Roads  on  the  28th. 

Underway  again  on  13  June,  with  four-stacked  de- 
stroyers, Bainbridge,  Overton,  and  MacLeish,  Santee 
reached  Casablanca  on  3 July.  Four  days  later,  the 
escort  carrier  departed  the  harbor  with  a convoy  of 


homeward-bound  empties.  No  submarines  were  sighted, 
but  one  of  her  Avengers  made  a forced  landing  in 
Spain,  and  its  crew  was  interned.  Santee’s  small  task 
group  left  the  convoy  on  12  July  with  orders  to  operate 
independently  against  Nazi  submarine  concentrations 
south  of  the  Azores.  She  remained  at  this  antisubma- 
rine work  until  25  July  and  managed  to  attack  seven 
surfaced  U-boats,  at  the  price  of  two  Dauntless  dive 
bombers. 

On  the  25th,  she  joined  a west-bound  convoy,  which 
reached  the  Virginia  coast  on  6 August.  On  26  August, 
Santee,  with  destroyers,  Bainbridge  and  Greer,  again 
headed  into  the  Atlantic;  and  two  days  steaming 
brought  them  to  Bermuda. 

Santee  made  another  convoy  run  from  Bermuda  to 
Casablanca  and  back  to  Hampton  Roads  from  29  Au- 
gust to  13  October.  On  25  October,  the  escort  carrier 
departed  the  east  coast  for  Casablanca,  reaching  Basin 
Delpit  on  13  November.  Standing  out  of  Casablanca 
the  next  day,  she  rendezvoused  on  the  17th  with  Iowa, 
carrying  President  Roosevelt.  After  providing  air 
cover  for  the  battleship  and  her  escorts  for  several 
days,  Santee  was  ordered  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  where 
she  engaged  in  antisubmarine  work  until  the  end  of 
November. 

As  TG  21.11,  Santee  and  a trio  of  four-stackers 
patrolled  the  North  Atlantic  from  1 to  9 December.  The 
group  was  dissolved  upon  arrival  at  the  Norfolk  Navy 
Yard  on  10  December,  and  Santee,  minus  her  aircraft, 
stood  out  of  Norfolk  on  21  December,  and  headed  for 
New  York  in  company  with  battleship,  Texas,  and 
several  destroyers.  From  22  to  28  December,  the  escort 
carrier  packed  her  hangar  and  flight  decks  with  P-38 
fighter  planes  at  Staten  Island.  Getting  underway  in 
convoy  on  the  29th,  she  steamed  unchallenged  across 
the  North  Atlantic,  reaching  Glasgow  on  9 January 
1944. 

Emptied  of  her  P-38  cargo,  Santee  departed  Glas- 
gow in  convoy  on  13  January  and  returned  to  Norfolk 
on  the  24th.  She  stood  out  of  Norfolk  on  13  February 
with  destroyer  escort,  Tatum,  transited  the  Panama 
Canal  on  18  and  19  February  and  moored  at  San  Diego 
on  the  28th.  There,  Santee  embarked  300  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  personnel  and  31  aircraft  for  delivery  to 
Pearl  Harbor.  She  also  took  on  24  Wildcat  fighters  and 
Avenger  dive  bombers  as  her  own  instruments  of  war. 

Standing  out  of  San  Diego  Bay  on  2 March,  the 
CVE  unloaded  her  ferried  aircraft  and  personnel  at 
Pearl  Harbor  upon  her  arrival  on  the  9th. 

Escort  carriers,  Sangamon,  Suwanee,  Chenango,  and 
Santee,  all  former  oilers,  swarmed  out  of  Pearl  Harbor 
with  a flock  of  destroyers  on  15  March,  heading  south- 
west. Designated  Carrier  Division  (CarDiv)  22,  they 
joined  the  fast  carriers  of  the  5th  Fleet  on  27  March 
and  sped  west  to  the  Palaus.  There,  their  planes  of 
CarDiv  22  flew  patrols  over  vulnerable  tankers  before 
setting  course  for  Espiritu  Santo  in  the  New  Hebrides 
on  4 April. 

In  this,  the  closing  phase  of  the  New  Guinea  cam- 
paign, Santee  fueled  and  provisioned  near  Espiritu 
Santo  from  7 to  10  April;  then  sailed  to  Purvis  Bay, 
Solomons,  on  the  13th.  CarDiv  22  joined  CarDiv  24  and 
a destroyer  squadron  on  16  April  and  set  course  for 
New  Guinea. 

Santee’ s air  group  aided  in  destroying  100  enemy 
aircraft  and  ripping  up  enemy  airfields  before  the 
landings,  prior  to  departing  for  Manus  Island,  Admi- 
ralties, on  24  April.  Arriving  at  Seeadler  Harbor  the 
next  day,  Santee  and  her  sister  ships  took  on  fuel  and 
food;  then  sailed  again  on  the  26th  for  Hollandia. 
From  12  May  through  1 June,  Santee  traded  in  her 
own  air  arm  for  66  Corsairs  and  15  Hellcats  and 
personnel  of  Marine  Air  Group  21.  On  2 June,  Carrier 
Division  22  started  north  for  Kwajalein  Atoll  in  the 
Marshalls.  On  4 August,  the  CVE  reached  newly-won 
Guam.  The  81  aircraft  of  Air  Group  21  became  the 
first  planes  to  operate  from  the  reconquered  island. 
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After  training  exercises  and  the  re-embarkment  of 
her  own  planes  at  Manus,  Santee  got  underway  on  10 
September  and  rendezvoused  with  Task  Force  77  near 
Mapia  Island.  At  Morotai  in  the  Moluccas,  Santee 
Avengers  bombed  ground  installations.  One  plane  was 
lost  to  the  enemy,  but  Santee  herself  had  no  contact 
with  the  Japanese.  By  1 October,  the  CVE  was  back  in 
Seeadler  Harbor. 

Sailing  from  Manus  on  12  October,  Santee  and  ac- 
companying combatants  reached  Philippine  waters  on 
the  20th.  The  escort  carrier’s  gunners  shot  down  an 
enemy  plane  during  an  air  attack  that  morning,  and 
her  aircraft  splashed  two  more. 

At  0736  on  25  October,  Santee  launched  five  Avenger 
and  eight  Wildcat  aircraft  for  an  attack  against  Japa- 
nese surface  units  some  120  miles  to  the  north.  At 
0740,  a Japanese  plane  made  a suicide  dive  on  the 
Santee  with  an  estimated  63  kilogram  bomb,  crashing 
through  the  flight  deck  and  stopping  on  the  hangar 
deck.  At  0756,  a torpedo  struck  the  ship,  causing  flood- 
ing of  several  compartments  and  a six  degree  list. 
Emergency  repairs  were  completed  by  0935. 

Between  18  and  27  October,  Santee  planes  shot  down 
31  Japanese  planes  and  sank  one  5,000-ton  ammunition 
ship,  in  addition  to  damage  inflicted  by  strafing  during 
their  377  sorties.  On  31  October,  the  CVE  anchored  in 
Seeadler  Harbor  for  temporary  repairs  to  battle  dam- 
age. 

Underway  again  on  9 November,  she  moored  at 
Pearl  Harbor  on  the  19th.  Following  more  repairs,  the 
escort  carrier  embarked  98  marines  for  transportation 
to  the  United  States  and  entered  Los  Angeles  Harbor 
on  5 December.  Santee  completed  the  year  undergoing 
repairs  to  battle  damage  and  general  overhaul. 

After  post  repair  trials  at  San  Diego,  the  escort 
carrier  headed  toward  Hawaii  on  31  January  1945,  and 
arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  8 February.  On  7 March, 
she  got  underway  for  Ulithi  in  the  Western  Carolines, 
altering  her  course  en  route  to  assist  in  the  search  for 
the  B-24  which  had  disappeared  while  carrying  Army 
Lt.  Gen.  Millard  F.  Harmon,  before  anchoring  on  19 
March.  Two  days  later,  Santee  steamed  toward  Leyte 
Gulf. 

On  27  March,  Santee  departed  the  Philippines  to 
provide  air  coverage  for  southern  transport  groups 
Dog  and  Easy  en  route  to  the  objective  area  at 
Okinawa  Gunto  for  the  invasion  of  Okinawa  Jima,  the 
largest  combined  operation  of  the  Pacific  war. 

On  Easter  Sunday,  1 April  1945,  Santee  provided 
direct  support  to  the  American  ground  forces  landing 
on  Okinawa  and  she  continued  this  duty  until  8 April, 
when  she  turned  to  aid  British  carriers  in  denying  the 
use  of  Sakishima  Gunto  airfields  to  the  enemy.  For  42 
consecutive  dawns,  Santee’s  aircraft  winged  over  tar- 
get sectors  in  the  East  China  Sea,  with  daily  returns  to 
Okinawa  itself  for  routine  ground  support.  On  16 
June,  Santee  launched  a fighter  bomber  mission 
against  specified  targets  on  Kyushu,  Japan. 

Pulling  out  of  the  Okinawa  area  that  day,  Santee 
reached  Leyte  Gulf  on  the  19th,  where  minor  repairs 
were  made.  Out  again  on  1 July,  she  operated  west  of 
Okinawa  from  the  5th  to  the  14th,  covering  minesweep- 
ing operations.  On  7 July,  a tail  hook  broke  on  a 
landing  aircraft,  allowing  it  to  clear  all  barriers,  crash 
among  parked  planes,  and  cause  a fire.  Four  fighters 
and  two  torpedo  bombers  were  jettisoned,  six  torpedo 
bombers  were  rendered  non-flyable  duds,  and  one  of  the 
pilots  of  the  parked  aircraft  was  killed. 

Santee  was  detached  from  the  task  unit  on  15  July 
and  proceeded  to  Guam,  arriving  at  Apra  Harbor  four 
days  later.  Following  flight  deck  repairs  and  general 
upkeep,  the  escort  carrier  got  underway  on  5 August 
for  Saipan,  engaging  in  carrier  aircraft  training  for 
squadrons  flown  from  that  island  en  route.  Anchoring 
in  Saipan  Harbor  on  the  9th,  the  CVE  got  underway 
for  the  Philippines  on  13  August.  Santee  received  word 
of  the  cessation  of  the  hostilities  against  Japan  on  the 


15th  and  anchored  in  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte,  two  days 
later. 

On  4 September,  while  en  route  to  Korea  to  support 
occupation  forces  there,  Santee  was  ordered  to  north- 
ern Formosa  to  evacuate  ex-prisoners  of  war.  On  5 
September,  the  escort  carrier  received,  from  destroyer 
escort,  Kretchmer,  155  officers  and  men  of  the  British 
and  Indian  Armies.  These  soldiers  had  been  captured 
by  the  Japanese  in  Malaya  in  1942.  They  were  given 
medical  aid  and  berthed  on  the  hangar  deck.  The  next 
day,  Santee  picked  up  additional  men  from  destroyer 
escorts,  Finch  and  Brister,  making  a total  of  322  offi- 
cers and  men.  They  included  30  American  Army  and 
Naval  officers  and  men  who  had  been  taken  on  Bataan 
and  Corregidor,  and  10  officers  and  men  from  the 
Dutch  Army  and  Merchant  Marine,  captured  in  Java. 
On  9 September,  Santee  disembarked  the  477  evacuees 
at  Manila  Bay. 

Five  days  later,  Santee  stood  out  of  Manila  Bay  and 
steamed  for  Okinawa,  anchoring  at  Buckner  Bay  on 
the  19th.  Underway  again  the  next  day,  Santee 
reached  Wakanoura  Wan,  Honshu,  Japan,  on  the  22d. 
From  24  to  26  September,  Santee  steamed  along  the 
coast,  providing  air  coverage  for  occupation  forces 
landing  at  Wakayama. 

Santee  departed  Wakanoura  Wan  on  3 October,  left 
her  formation  on  the  6th  to  search  for  a missing  PBM 
aircraft  which  had  carried  Rear  Admiral  William  D. 
Sample,  the  ship’s  first  commanding  officer  after  her 
conversion  to  an  escort  carrier. 

On  20  October,  Santee  got  underway  for  Okinawa, 
arriving  two  days  later  at  Buckner  Bay.  On  23 
October,  Santee  got  underway  for  Pearl  Harbor,  dis- 
embarking 375  passengers  there  on  4 November.  The 
next  day,  Santee  continued  her  role  in  operation 
“Magic  Carpet”  by  embarking  18  marines  bound  for 
the  west  coast. 

Anchoring  at  San  Diego  on  11  November,  Santee 
remained  there  until  the  26th,  when  she  got  underway 
for  Guam  on  additional  “Magic  Carpet”  duty. 

On  27  February  1946,  Santee  departed  San  Diego 
and  arrived  at  Boston  Harbor  on  25  March,  via  the 
Panama  Canal.  The  CVE  was  placed  in  reserve  on  21 
October.  Santee  was  reclassified  on  12  June  1955  as  an 
escort  helicopter  aircraft  carrier,  CVHE-29,  and 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 March  1959.  On  5 
December  1959,  she  was  sold  to  the  Master  Metals  Co. 
for  scrapping. 

Santee  received  nine  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Santiago 

A city  on  the  southeast  coast  of  Cuba. 

(Str.:  dp.  7,792;  1.  370';  b.  44'9";  dr.  22'3";  s.  10  k.; 
cpl.  52;  a.  1 5",  1 6-pdr.) 

Santiago  ( ex-Tabaristan ) was  launched  in  1906  by 
Wm.  Hamilton  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Port  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
and  prior  to  her  acquisition  by  the  Navy  was  operated 
out  of  Havana,  under  Cuban  registry,  by  the  New 
York  and  Cuba  Mail  S.S.  Co.  She  was  taken  over  by 
the  U.S.  Navy  on  3 June  1918  at  New  York  for  service 
in  World  War  I;  assigned  the  identification  number 
2253;  and  commissioned  as  a Naval  Overseas  Trans- 
portation Service  vessel  on  11  June  1918. 

Refitted  for  Navy  use,  she  took  on  general  Army 
cargo  and  sailed  in  convoy  for  Brest  on  18  June. 
Returning,  in  ballast,  on  30  July,  she  sailed  again  on  5 
August;  discharged  her  cargo  at  Verdon;  and  put  into 
Hoboken,  N.J.,  on  the  22d.  After  completing  her  third 
eastward  passage  at  St.  Nazaire  on  20  October,  she 
carried  out  cross-channel  runs  between  French  and 
British  ports  until  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 
She  completed  postwar  duties  in  mid-February  1919 
and  sailed  for  the  United  States,  arriving  in  Hampton 
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Roads  on  3 March.  A week  later,  she  proceeded  to  New 
York  where  she  was  decommissioned  on  the  21st  and 
turned  over  to  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  for 
return  to  her  owner. 


Santiago  de  Cuba 

A seaport  on  the  southern  coast  of  Cuba  in  Oriente 
province. 

(SwStr. : t.  1,567;  1.  229';  b.  38';  dph.  27';  dr.  16'2" 
(max.);  s.  14  k.;  cpl.  114;  a.  2 20-pdr.  P.r.,  8 32-pdrs.) 

Santiago  de  Cuba,  a wooden,  brigantine-rigged,  side 
wheel  steamer  built  in  1861  at  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  was 
purchased  by  the  Navy  on  6 September  1861  at  New 
York  City;  and  was  commissioned  at  the  New  York 
Navy  Yard  on  5 November  1861,  Comdr.  Daniel  B. 
Ridgely  in  command. 

The  new  steamer  was  ordered  to  Havana,  Cuba, 

. . to  protect  legitimate  commerce  and  to  suppress 
communications  and  traffic  with  or  by  the  insurgents 
. . .”  She  reached  Havana  on  17  November.  On  3 
December,  she  captured  British  blockade  runner 
schooner,  Victoria,  at  sea  some  90  miles  west  of  Point 
Isabel,  Tex.,  and  sent  the  prize  to  Galveston.  Four  days 
later,  she  chased  and  overtook  British  schooner,  Eu- 
genia Smith,  but  released  her  for  want  of  evidence 
justifying  a seizure.  Thus,  she  began  a career  which 
kept  her  at  sea  during  much  of  the  Civil  War. 

Santiago  de  Cuba  scored  next  on  26  April  1862  when 
she  took  schooner,  Mersey,  of  Charleston,  S.C. ; and 
she  captured  schooner,  Maria,  on  the  30th  off  Port 
Royal.  Schooner,  Lucy  C.  Holmes,  laden  with  cotton, 
fell  into  her  clutches  on  27  May,  and  the  Union  side 
wheeler  seized  blockade  runners,  Columbia  on  3 August 
and  Lavinia  on  the  27th — both  off  Abaco  in  the  Baha- 
mas. 

In  September,  Santiago  de  Cuba  was  assigned  to  a 
newly  organized  “Flying  Squadron,”  created  to  seek 
out  and  capture  Confederate  commerce  raiders  Ala- 
bama and  Florida.  The  squadron  caught  several  prizes 
but  never  found  the  elusive  Southern  warships. 

On  21  June  1863,  Santiago  de  Cuba  overtook  Victory 
off  Palmetto  Point,  Eleuthera  Island,  ending  a long 
chase  after  the  British  steamer  had  slipped  through 
the  blockade  off  Charleston  with  a cargo  of  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  turpentine.  On  the  25th,  she  took  steamer, 
Britannia,  in  the  same  area.  On  15  July,  she  boarded 
steamer,  Lizzie,  east  of  the  Florida  coast  and  sent  the 
prize  to  Key  West  for  trial. 

Late  in  the  year,  Santiago  de  Cuba  sailed  north  for 
repairs  and  decommissioned  on  30  December  1864. 

Overhaul  completed,  the  side  wheeler  recommissioned 
on  6 June  1864  and  resumed  her  chase.  Some  three 
months  later,  Santiago  de  Cuba  took  A.  D.  Vance  at 
sea  northeast  of  Wilmington,  attempting  to  carry  a 
cargo  of  cotton  to  Europe.  On  2 November  1864,  block- 
ade runner  steamer,  Lucy,  struck  her  colors  in  compli- 
ance with  a demand  from  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

Soon  thereafter,  the  steamer  began  preparation  for 
a new  experience.  She  was  assigned  to  the  task  force 
in  which  Rear  Admiral  David  D.  Porter  attacked  Fort 
Fisher  on  Christmas  Eve,  1864.  During  the  operation, 
she  protected  the  landing  troops  as  they  went  ashore, 
supported  them  during  the  fighting,  and  covered  them 
as  they  reluctantly  reembarked  the  next  day,  under 
orders  of  General  B.  F.  Butler,  the  army  commander. 

Porter  immediately  began  work  organizing  a new 
invasion  force.  The  union  warships  and  Army  trans- 
ports returned  to  the  vicinity  of  Wilmington  in  mid- 
January  1865.  After  a bloody  three-day  fight,  Fort 
Fisher  fell  on  the  15th. 

The  next  day,  Santiago  de  Cuba  embarked  men 
wounded  in  the  battle  and  sailed  for  Norfolk.  After  the 
war  ended,  Santiago  de  Cuba  was  decommissioned  on 
17  June  1865  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard.  She  was 


sold  at  public  auction  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  21  Sep- 
tember 1865.  She  was  redocumented  on  16  November 
1865.  For  more  than  two  decades,  she  operated  in 
merchantile  service.  On  7 December  1886,  her  engines 
were  removed,  and  she  was  rigged  as  a schooner. 
Records  of  her  subsequent  career  have  disappeared. 

Sapelo 

A sound  off  the  coast  of  Georgia. 

(AO-11:  dp.  16,500  (f.)  ; 1.  477'10";  b.  60'3";  dr. 

26'2";  s.  10.5  k.;  cpl.  75;  a.  2 5";  cl.  Patoka) 

Sapelo  was  laid  down  on  3 May  1919  for  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  by  the  Newport  News  Ship- 
building and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va. ; 
launched  on  24  December  1919;  transferred  to  the 
Navy  on  30  January  1920;  and  commissioned  on  19 
February  1920,  Comdr.  W.  R.  Kennedy,  USNRF,  in 
command. 

After  carrying  fuel  oil  from  Texas  ports  to  shore 
stations  in  Panama,  Cuba,  and  on  the  east  coast,  Sa- 
pelo completed  her  first  transatlantic  run,  to  the  Firth 
of  Clyde  with  oil  for  the  British  Admiralty,  in  June 
1920.  On  her  return,  she  remained  in  American  waters 
through  mid-August;  then  loaded  fuel  oil,  gasoline,  and 
stores  for  store  ships  and  shore  stations  supporting 
United  States  Navy  ships  operating  in  Adriatic  and 
Turkish  waters.  During  September,  she  delivered  cargo 
at  Constantinople,  Constanza,  Venice,  and  Spalato. 
From  there,  she  proceeded  to  Brest  where  she  received 
American  war  dead  to  return  to  the  United  States. 

On  29  October,  Sapelo  arrived  at  New  York  and,  for 
the  next  four  years,  alternately  operated  along  the 
gulf  coast,  in  the  Caribbean,  and  along  the  east  coast, 
with  semi-annual  one-to-three  month  tours  in  the  Medi- 
terranean-Middle East  area.  In  April  1924,  she  trans- 
ited the  Panama  Canal  and  proceeded  to  San  Pedro, 
Calif.  From  there,  she  refueled  ships  conducting  exer- 
cises off  the  California,  Mexican,  and  Panamanian 
coasts  and  carried  fuel  to  shore  bases  in  the  Canal 
Zone.  In  June,  she  returned  to  the  east  coast;  under- 
went overhaul;  and,  in  August,  resumed  gulf  coast- 
east  coast-Caribbean  shuttle  runs. 

In  January  1925,  she  returned  to  the  Pacific  for 
winter  maneuvers;  then,  in  April,  departed  San  Fran- 
cisco for  Hawaii  to  support  units  participating  in  joint 
Army-Navy  exercises.  During  May  and  June,  she  car- 
ried fuel  oil  and  gasoline  from  California  to  Hawaii; 
and,  in  July,  she  carried  her  vital  cargo  to  Samoa.  On 
the  21st,  she  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor;  but,  by  the 
middle  of  August,  was  again  en  route  west.  After  a 
stop  at  Wellington,  N.Z.,  she  once  more  delivered  pe- 
troleum products  to  Samoa;  and,  on  1 September,  she 
departed  Tutuila  to  return  to  the  United  States. 

By  mid-October,  Sapelo  had  resumed  shuttling  fuel 
from  the  Texas  oil  ports  to  bases  in  the  Caribbean  and 
along  the  east  coast.  In  late  November  1926,  she  again 
transited  the  Panama  Canal;  loaded  fuel  oil  in  Califor- 
nia; delivered  her  cargo  to  Canal  Zone  depots;  and 
returned  to  the  Atlantic  for  operations  along  the  coast, 
in  the  Caribbean,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

For  the  next  three  years,  she  maintained  a similar 
schedule.  Most  of  her  time  was  spent  on  the  east  coast, 
on  the  gulf  coast,  and  in  the  Caribbean  with  runs,  at 
least  twice  a year,  into  the  Pacific  to  carry  fuel, 
supplies,  and  personnel  from  California  to  the  Canal 
Zone  and  Nicaragua.  In  1929,  she  interrupted  this 
schedule  to  carry  fuel  and  torpedoes  to  the  Philippines 
before  returning  to  the  United  States  to  resume  her 
previous  operations. 

In  July  1932,  the  oiler  was  transferred  to  the  Pacific. 
In  mid-August,  she  arrived  at  San  Pedro  and,  for  the 
next  seven  months,  operated  along  the  California  coast 
with  periodic  fuel,  freight,  and  passenger  runs  to  Pearl 
Harbor.  In  April  1933,  she  departed  California  for  the 
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east  coast  and,  in  mid-June,  arrived  in  Philadelphia 
where  she  was  decommissioned  on  14  October. 

Six  years  later,  World  War  II  broke  out  in  Europe; 
and  Sapelo  was  ordered  activated.  Recommissioned  on 
19  August  1940,  she  was  assigned  to  Train,  Atlantic 
Fleet,  and  homeported  at  Norfolk.  Into  the  spring  of 
1941,  she  carried  petroleum  cargoes  along  the  gulf  and 
east  coasts.  That  summer,  she  extended  her  runs  to 
Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  and  Greenland.  In  the 
fall,  she  commenced  runs  to  Iceland;  and,  on  7 Decem- 
ber 1941,  she  was  at  sea,  en  route  from  Argentia  to 
Reykjavik,  Iceland. 

Into  the  winter  of  1943,  she  continued  to  carry  vital 
fuels  to  ships  and  shore  stations  in  Canada,  Newfound- 
land, and  Iceland.  Then,  in  late  March,  she  departed 
Boston  to  deliver  fuel  oil,  aviation  gas,  and  ammuni- 
tion to  Loch  Ewe,  Scotland.  On  15  April,  she  turned 
westward  with  salt  water  ballast  and  a partial  cargo 
of  ammunition.  On  the  19th,  she  arrived  at  Reykjavik; 
and,  on  the  24th,  she  departed  Iceland  to  join  convoy 
ONS-5.  Two  days  later,  the  rendezvous  was  completed, 
and  the  convoy  of  43  merchant  ships  moved  west  on  a 
course  to  maximize  air  coverage  from  bases  on  Iceland, 
Greenland,  and  Newfoundland. 

Further  west,  47  German  submarines,  organized  into 
Groups  “Star,”  “Specht,”  and  “Amsel,”  were  position- 
ing themselves  along  projected  convoy  courses  between 
Iceland  and  Newfoundland.  On  the  29th,  a unit  of 
“Star”  located  ONS-5  and  relayed  the  information. 

The  signals  were  picked  up  by  the  convoy’s  escorts; 
and,  that  night,  they  drove  off  the  first  U-boat  attack. 
The  slow  convoy  continued  west.  Merchant  ships  began 
showing  breakdown  lights.  Escorts  began  to  deplete 
their  fuel  tanks.  Heavy  seas  precluded  refueling  while 
underway. 

By  4 May,  10  ships  had  dropped  out  of  the  main 
convoy  body  and  had  been  organized  into  two  straggler 
groups.  The  convoy’s  screen  had  been  reduced  to  seven 
ships.  Four  additional  U-boats  joined  the  attacking 
units,  who  were  reorganized  and  repositioned  to  trap 
the  convoy  between  Cape  Farewell  on  the  southern  tip 
of  Greenland  and  Flemish  Cap,  some  300  nautical  miles 
east  of  Cape  Race,  Newfoundland. 

Just  prior  to  2100  on  4 May,  the  escort  ahead  of  the 
convoy  dropped  three  depth  charges.  For  over  30 
hours,  the  convoy  came  under  continuous  attack.  The 
escorts  fought  back,  assisted  by  land-based  aircraft; 
but  ships  ahead  of,  astern  of,  and  to  starboard  of 
Sapelo  were  hit. 

On  the  night  of  5 and  6 May,  after  the  convoy 
entered  a fog  bank,  German  accuracy  dropped  off.  The 
U-boats  waited  for  morning,  but  the  fog  continued  to 
shield  the  survivors  of  ONS-5.  At  mid-morning  on  the 
6th,  the  German  attack  was  called  off.  The  U-boats 
retired  eastward.  They  had  sunk  13  merchantmen.  The 
escorts  of  ONS— 5 had  sunk  five  U-boats;  Allied  air- 
craft, one. 

Sapelo  arrived  at  New  York  on  15  May.  An  overhaul 
period  followed;  and,  in  July,  she  resumed  resupply 
runs  to  bases  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  New- 
foundland. In  September,  she  shifted  south  to  the  Ca- 
ribbean and  through  the  fall  shuttled  petroleum  prod- 
ucts from  Aruba  and  Curasao  to  the  east  coast.  In 
December,  she  moved  north  again;  shuttled  fuels  to 
Canadian  ports;  then,  with  the  spring  of  1944,  com- 
menced plying  routes  between  the  gulf  coast,  the  east 
coast,  and  Bermuda.  That  summer,  she  again  crossed 
the  Atlantic;  and,  in  September,  she  resumed  opera- 
tions along  the  east  and  gulf  coasts,  to  Bermuda,  and 
into  the  Caribbean  which  she  continued  until  the  end  of 
World  War  II. 

With  the  end  of  the  war,  Sapelo  was  designated  for 
disposal.  In  September  1945,  she  reported  to  Com- 
mander, 5th  Naval  District  for  inactivation.  On  26 
October  1945,  she  was  decommissioned ; and,  on  13 
November,  her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list. 


She  was  sold,  via  W.S.A.,  to  the  Patapsco  Scrap  Co.,  in 
May  1946. 

Sappa  Creek 

A stream  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

(AO-141:  dp.  5,782  (It.);  1.  523'6";  b.  68';  dr.  29'11" ; 
s.  14.5  k.;  cl.  Suamico;  T.  T2-SE-A1) 

Sappa  Creek,  built  under  Maritime  Commission  con- 
tract (MC  hull  544),  was  laid  down  on  17  April  1943 
by  the  Alabama  Dry  Dock  and  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Mo- 
bile, Ala.;  launched  on  15  September  1943;  sponsored 
by  Miss  Martha  Carroll;  and  delivered  to  the  Maritime 
Commission  on  29  October  1943. 

Operating  for  the  Maritime  Commission  during 
World  War  II  by  the  American  Trading  and  Produc- 
tion Corp.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Sappa  Creek  shuttled  petro- 
leum products  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  United  King- 
dom into  November  1944.  Then  transferred  to  Pacific 
runs,  she  moved  fuels  into  the  Marshalls,  Marianas, 
and  Carolines.  In  November  1945,  she  retransited  the 
Panama  Canal  and  commenced  peacetime  runs  from  oil 
ports  on  the  Texas  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean  to 
eastern  American  and  western  European  shipping  cen- 
ters. 

In  the  spring  of  1948,  Sappa  Creek  was  transferred 
to  the  Navy.  She  was  delivered  to  Marine  Transport 
Lines,  Inc.,  on  6 April  for  operation;  and,  on  the  28th, 
she  commenced  her  Naval  Transportation  Service  ca- 
reer as  USNS  Sappa  Creek  (T-AO-141).  As  a con- 
tract-operated Navy  ship,  she  continued  her  north  Eu- 
ropean runs  into  1949.  Then,  with  the  establishment  of 
the  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service  (MSTS)  in 
October  of  that  year,  she  extended  her  range.  In  No- 
vember and  December,  she  moved  from  Hamburg, 
through  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Suez  Canal,  to  the 
Persian  Gulf ; thence  she  retraced  her  route  to  the 
Atlantic  and  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States. 

Sappa  Creek  next  proceeded  to  New  Orleans,  where 
she  remained  inactive  into  April  1950;  then  she  re- 
sumed her  tanker  operations  with  a run  from  Free- 
port, Texas,  to  Norfolk  and  Bremerhaven.  From  there, 
she  proceeded  to  Bahrein  before  returning  to  Norfolk 
and  the  gulf  coast.  In  mid-July,  she  moved  north.  In 
August,  she  delivered  petroleum  products  to  Narsars- 
suak,  Greenland.  From  that  Danish  island,  she  re- 
turned to  Freeport,  whence  she  completed  another  voy- 
age to  Europe  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  At  the  end  of 
September,  she  departed  Ras  Tanura;  moved  east  in- 
stead of  west;  and,  in  late  October,  she  arrived  in 
Japan  to  deliver  her  cargo  for  further  distribution  as 
needed  by  the  United  Nations  effort  in  Korea. 

She  completed  delivery  of  her  vital  supplies  at  Yoko- 
hama and  continued  eastward.  On  17  November,  she 
transited  the  Panama  Canal.  By  the  end  of  the  month, 
she  had  filled  her  cargo  tanks  at  Port  Arthur,  Tex.  In 
early  December,  she  reentered  the  Pacific;  and,’  at  the 
end  of  that  month,  arrived  back  at  Yokohama.  By  4 
January  1951,  she  had  offloaded  at  Yokosuka  and  was 
en  route  to  the  United  States. 

Between  19  January  and  6 February,  Sappa  Creek 
shuttled  oil  between  San  Francisco  and  Pearl  Harbor; 
then,  in  mid-February,  she  departed  Long  Beach  for 
Yokohama.  In  March,  she  continued  on  to  Bahrein, 
whence  she  headed  for  the  Mediterranean,  the  Atlantic, 
and  Norfolk.  In  June,  she  returned  to  Port  Arthur; 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  she  sailed  east  to  Dover 
and  Rotterdam.  In  July,  she  resumed  Texas,  Caribbean, 
and  east  coast  shuttle  runs.  In  early  December,  she 
completed  another  transatlantic  run  to  England;  and, 
on  the  22d,  she  again  transited  the  Panama  Canal,  en 
route  to  Japan. 

Arriving  at  Yokohama  in  January  1952,  Sappa 
Creek  completed  a Japan-Persian  Gulf- Japan  run  in 
late  February.  During  March,  she  shuttled  oil  products 
from  Sasebo  to  Pusan  and  Ulsan  on  the  embattled 
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Korean  peninsula;  and,  in  April,  she  returned  to  Bah- 
rein, whence  she  continued  on  to  the  United  States. 

In  late  May,  the  tanker  resumed  operations  on  the 
gulf  and  east  coasts  and  in  the  Caribbean.  In  October, 
she  returned  to  the  Pacific;  and,  by  January  1953,  she 
was  again  employed  in  carrying  petroleum  products 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Japan.  The  truce  agreement 
in  July  brought  a change  in  her  schedule;  and,  in  mid- 
August,  she  sailed  for  the  United  States. 

After  hostilities  ceased  in  Korea,  Sappa  Creek  re- 
mained in  the  MSTS  fleet  and,  with  only  one  interrup- 
tion, Persian  Gulf-Mediterranean  runs  in  the  fall  of 
1957,  she  was  employed  in  the  Pacific  with  frequent 
runs  to  the  Persian  Gulf  for  the  next  six  years.  On  7 
December  1959,  the  T2  tanker  was  inactivated  and 
returned  to  the  Maritime  Administration,  the  successor 
to  the  original  Maritime  Commission,  and  laid  up  at 
Suisun  Bay,  Calif.,  as  a unit  of  the  National  Defense 
Reserve  Fleet.  Struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 July 
1961,  she  was  still  in  the  Suisun  Bay  Reserve  Group  as 
of  July  1974. 

Sapphire 

A precious  stone  of  transparent  rich  blue  corundum. 
Sapphire  (SP-710)  retained  her  mercantile  name  in 
United  States  Naval  service. 

I 

(SP-710:  t.  53;  1.  98';  b.  14';  dr.  5'9";  s.  10  k.;  cpl. 

19;  a.  1 6-pdr.,  1 .30  cal.  mg.) 

On  8 June  1917,  after  the  United  States  entered 
World  War  I,  Sapphire  (SP-710),  a single-screw, 
wooden  yacht  built  in  1900  by  Herreshoff  Mfg.  Co., 
Bristol,  R.I.,  was  enrolled  in  the  Naval  Coast  Defense 
Reserve  by  her  owner,  Jeremiah  Milbank  of  New  York 
City;  and  commissioned  on  14  September  1917  at 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Ensign  John  J.  Montgomery,  USNRF, 
in  command. 

After  fitting  out  for  naval  service  at  Tebo’s  Yacht 
Basin,  Sapphire  joined  the  Section  Patrol  of  the  3d 
Naval  District  on  14  July  1918.  Sapphire  patrolled  the 
waters  off  Execution  Light,  alternating  with  or  joining 
Sturdy  (SP-82),  Jimetta  (SP-878),  and  Josephine 
(SP-913).  Inactive  from  20  November  1918,  she  was 
transferred  from  Section  Base  No.  7 to  New  York 
harbor  on  10  December  1918. 

Sapphire  was  towed  by  Minerva  (SP-425)  to  Robert 
Jacob’s  shipyard  on  16  December  1918,  decommis- 
sioned, and  returned  to  her  owner  the  same  day. 

II 

(PYc-2 : dp.  500;  1.  165'4";  b.  25'2'';  dr.  12';  s.  13  k.; 
a.  1 3",  1 Y-gun,  2 dct.) 

The  second  Sapphire  (PYc-2),  a yacht  built  in  1929 
as  Buccaneer  by  George  Lawley  and  Sons,  Neponset, 
Mass.,  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  from  her  ovyner,  Mr. 
Leon  Mandel,  Quonset,  Mass.,  on  1 November  1940; 
renamed  Sapphire  and  designated  PYc-2;  converted 
for  Navy  use  by  her  original  builder;  and  commis- 
sioned at  Boston  on  6 June  1941,  Lt.  A.  N.  Daniels, 
USNR,  in  command. 

In  August,  Sapphire  proceeded  to  Norfolk,  Va., 
whence,  in  September,  she  moved  north  to  her  home 
port,  New  London,  Conn.  There,  through  World  War 
II,  she  supported  various  Submarine  School  programs, 
but  was  primarily  engaged  in  training  prospective 
commanding  officers  in  attack  procedures  and  in  test- 
ing sound  equipment.  With  the  end  of  the  war,  Sap- 
phire was  designated  for  inactivation.  On  19  Septem- 
ber 1945,  she  departed  New  London  and  proceeded  to 
Charleston,  S.C.,  where  she  was  decommissioned  on  29 
October  1945.  Struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  13  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year,  she  was  transferred  to  the 


Maritime  Commission  for  disposal  through  sale  on  3 
September  1946. 


Sappho 

A sixth-century  B.C.  Greek  lyric  poetess. 

I 

( SP-1427 : t.  275;  1.  149'9y2";  b.  28'9y2";  dr.  10'; 
s.  15  k.) 

The  first  Sappho  was  built  during  1886  by  New  Eng- 
land Shipbuilding  Co.,  Bath,  Maine,  as  a wooden  passen- 
ger vessel;  acquired  by  the  Navy  on  6 August  1918 
from  William  C.  Sproul  of  Chester,  Pa.;  and  commis- 
sioned on  20  August  1918,  Boatswain  D.  Sullivan, 
USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  4th  Naval  District  for  local  trans- 
port duty,  Sappho  was  accidentally  rammed  by  the 
S.S.  Delaware  on  25  August  1918.  Necessary  repairs 
were  completed  by  20  October,  allowing  Sappho  to 
resume  transport  service  between  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard  and  nearby  ports  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

Sappho  was  decommissioned  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on 
18  February  1919,  and  returned  to  her  owner  the  same 
day.  Sappho’s  Navy  crew  was  returned  to  the  Navy 
Yard  by  the  tug  Triton. 

II 

( AKA-38 : dp.  4,087;  1.  426';  b.  58';  dr.  16';  s.  16.9  k.; 

cpl.  303;  a.  1 5",  8 40mm.,  10  20mm.;  cl.  Artemis; 

T.  S4-SE2-BE1) 

The  second  Sappho  (AKA-38)  was  laid  down  on  12 
December  1944  under  Maritime  Commission  contract 
(MC  hull  1899)  by  the  Walsh  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Provi- 
dence, R.I.;  launched  on  3 March  1945;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  J.  G.  Stone;  and  commissioned  on  24  April  1945, 
Lt.  Comdr.  M.  A.  Beach  in  command. 

After  shakedown,  Sappho  sailed  on  28  May  1945 
from  Norfolk,  with  cargo  and  personnel  for  Honolulu, 
where  she  arrived  on  18  June.  On  29  June,  she  got 
underway  for  Palmyra  and  Fanning  islands,  returning 
to  Honolulu  on  11  July.  The  ship  began  amphibious 
training  off  Maui  Island  on  4 August  but  terminated 
the  exercises  shortly  after  the  Japanese  capitulation  in 
mid-August.  On  1 September,  she  departed  Pearl  Har- 
bor with  occupation  troops  for  Japan,  arriving  at  Sas- 
ebo on  22  September.  She  then  made  a trip  to  Manila, 
returning  to  Sasebo  on  20  October  where  she  reported 
for  “Magic  Carpet”  duty.  Sappho  made  two  voyages 
carrying  troops  home;  one  from  Sasebo,  Japan,  and 
one  from  Shanghai,  China,  before  she  was  released 
from  “Magic  Carpet”  duty  at  Seattle  on  10  January 
1946. 

Sappho  was  decommissioned  on  23  May  1946  at 
Seattle,  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  15  October  1946, 
and  delivered  to  the  Maritime  Commission’s  reserve 
fleet  at  Olympia,  Wash.,  on  13  January  1947.  She  was 
sold  by  the  Maritime  Administration  on  7 September 
1965  to  Zidell  Explorations,  Inc.,  for  scrapping. 


Sara  Thompson 

( SP-3148 : dp.  5,836;  1.  321';  b.  40'3";  dr.  22'  (mean)  ; 
s.  9 k. ; cpl.  67) 

Sara  Thompson,  built  during  1888  by  William  Arm- 
strong, Mitchell  and  Co.,  Newcastle,  England,  as  the 
German  merchantile  tanker  Gut  Heil,  was  sold  to  a 
United  States  firm  in  1912,  retaining  her  original 
name,  and  was  accidentally  lost  on  the  Mississippi 
River  during  1914.  Raised  during  1917  and  repaired, 
she  was  purchased  on  8 August  1918  for  United  States 
Naval  service  from  J.  W.  Thompson  of  New  York; 
renamed  Sara  Thompson  on  7 September  1918  at  the 
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request  of  her  former  owner;  and  commissioned  on  17 
September  1918  at  New  Orleans,  Lt.  Comdr.  Frederick 
S.  Hayes,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Naval  Overseas  Transportation  Ser- 
vice (NOTS),  Sara  Thompson  transported  fuel  oil 
from  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  and  Ho- 
boken, N.J.,  to  Boston  and  Bermuda  into  February 

1919.  Arriving  on  4 March  1919  at  Ponta  Delgada,  San 
Miguel,  Azores,  she  was  detached  from  NOTS  on  the 
same  day  and  assigned  to  the  Train,  Atlantic  Fleet. 
Sara  Thompson  remained  at  Ponta  Delgada  as  station 
tanker  until  7 September  1919  when  she  sailed  for  the 
Philippine  Islands.  Calling  at  Gibraltar,  Suez,  and  Co- 
lombo, the  tanker  arrived  in  Manila  Bay  on  9 Novem- 
ber 1919  for  permanent  assignment  as  fuel  storage 
ship  at  the  Cavite  Navy  Yard. 

Sara  Thompson  steamed  to  Apra  Harbor,  Guam, 
during  April  1920  to  refuel  units  of  Destroyer  Division 
13,  before  returning  to  Cavite  on  7 May  1920.  She  was 
classified  AO-8  as  an  oiler  on  17  July  1920.  She 
steamed  northward  to  Chefoo,  China,  twice  during 

1920,  operating  with  ships  of  the  Asiatic  Fleet  before 
returning  to  Manila  Bay  on  12  October.  Sara  Thomp- 
son continued  local  operations  with  Cavite-based  de- 
stroyer forces  into  November  1921. 

Inspection  of  her  deteriorating  engines  led  to  Sara 
Thompson  being  placed  in  reduced  commission  “in  ordi- 
nary” on  8 December  1921  for  duty  only  as  a floating 
storage  vessel  for  fuel  and  diesel  oil.  She  remained  in 
service  into  the  1930’s,  being  designated  the  Receiving 
Ship  at  Cavite  on  6 January  1930  with  her  command- 
ing officer  also  commanding  the  Receiving  Station 
ashore. 

Sara  Thompson  was  decommissioned  on  21  July  1933 
and  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  12  December  1933. 
Her  hulk  was  sold  on  9 August  1934  to  Alberto  Bar- 
rette of  Manila. 

Sarah  and  Caroline 

(Sch.) 

While  on  blockade  duty  on  the  afternoon  of  11  De- 
cember 1861,  Union  side  wheel  steamer,  Bienville, 
sighted  two  sails  and  immediately  gave  chase.  She 
succeeded  in  driving  one  ship  aground  in  the  breakers 
at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John’s  River,  and  she  captured 
the  other,  a small  pilot-boat  schooner,  named  Sarah 
and  Caroline. 

The  prize  had  slipped  out  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and 
was  bound  for  Nassau,  New  Providence,  in  the  Baha- 
mas, carrying  60  barrels  of  turpentine.  The  dangers  of 
the  Atlantic  in  winter  precluded  sending  the  frail 
schooner  north  for  adjudication,  so  she  was  kept  at 
Port  Royal  and — although  no  record  of  her  service  has 
been  found — apparently  served  the  South  Atlantic 
Blockading  Squadron  as  a tender.  In  any  case,  she  was 
purchased  by  the  Navy  from  the  New  York  prize  court 
on  1 August  1863. 

After  the  war  ended,  she  was  sold  at  Port  Royal  on 
8 August  1865. 


Sarah  Bruen 

< Sch. : t.  233;  1.  105'6";  b.  26'7";  dph.  9'1";  dr.  9'6"; 
cpl.  35;  a.  1 13"  M.,  2 32-pdrs.) 

Sarah  Bruen,  a wooden  schooner  purchased  by  the 
Navy  at  New  York  City  on  3 September  1861,  was 
commissioned  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  on  3 Febru- 
ary 1862,  Acting  Master  Abraham  Christian  in  com- 
mand. 

The  schooner  was  assigned  to  Comdr.  David  D.  Por- 
ter’s mortar  flotilla  and  proceeded  to  Ship  Island, 
Miss.,  to  support  Flag  Officer  Farragut’s  attack  on 
New  Orleans.  The  mortar  schooners  shelled  the  South- 
ern riverside  forts  for  a week  before  Farragut’s  deep 


draft  ships  raced  past  the  Confederate  batteries  and 
captured  New  Orleans. 

The  schooners  sailed  to  the  entrance  to  Mobile  Bay 
which  they  blockaded  until  Flag  Officer  Farragut 
called  them  back  to  the  Mississippi  to  bombard  new 
and  increasingly  strong  Confederate  batteries  at  Vicks- 
burg. They  shelled  the  Southern  emplacements  at  that 
river  fortress  during  Farragut’s  dash  past  Vicksburg 
to  meet  Flag  Officer  Davis’s  Western  Flotilla.  While 
Farragut  was  above  the  forts  awaiting  troops  for  a 
joint  Army-Navy  attack  on  Vicksburg,  the  collapse  of 
General  McClellan’s  peninsula  thrust  toward  Richmond 
caused  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  recall  Porter  and 
12  of  his  schooners  for  duty  supporting  Army  opera- 
tions in  the  Richmond/ Washington  theater.  However, 
Sarah  Bruen  was  one  of  the  mortar  schooners  left  on 
the  Mississippi.  She  remained  in  the  West  Gulf  Block- 
ade Squadron  until  ordered  north  in  the  spring  of 
1864. 

After  repairs  at  New  York,  she  was  ordered  to  Port 
Royal,  S.C.,  on  27  June  1864.  The  remainder  of  her 
active  service  in  the  Civil  War  was  performed  on 
blockade  duty  inside  Charleston  Harbor’s  bar. 

She  was  decommissioned  at  New  York  on  6 July 
1865  and  was  sold  at  public  auction  on  15  August  1865 
to  a Mr.  Rhinehart. 

Sarah  M.  Kemp 

(Sch.) 

Sarah  M.  Kemp  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  at 
Baltimore,  Md.,  on  13  August  1861  to  be  sunk  in  the 
channel  leading  into  the  North  Carolina  sounds. 

No  record  of  her  final  disposition  has  been  found. 

Sarah  S.  B.  Carey 

A merchant  name. 

A side  wheel  tug,  Sarah  S.  B.  Carey,  was  renamed 
Tritonia  ( q.v .)  prior  to  commissioning  at  the  New  York 
Navy  Yard  on  23  April  1864. 

Saranac 

A river  flowing  from  the  Saranac  Lakes  in  Franklin 
County,  N.Y.,  to  Lake  Champlain,  which  it  enters  at 
Plattsburg,  N.Y. 

I 

(Brig:  t.  360;  a.  14  32-pdr.  car.,  2 long  12-pdrs.) 

The  first  Saranac  was  a brig  laid  down  in  the 
autumn  of  1814  by  Beldin  and  Churchill,  at  Middle- 
town,  Conn. ; and  completed  in  the  early  summer  of 
1815.  The  new  brig,  commanded  by  Lt.  John  B.  Elton, 
was  built  to  be  part  of  a projected  flying  squadron 
intended  to  cruise  against  British  shipping  under  the 
command  of  Commodore  Oliver  Hazard  Perry;  but  the 
War  of  1812  ended  before  the  squadron  could  be  as- 
sembled. 

Only  a few  days  after  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty 
of  Ghent  had  restored  peace,  President  Madison  asked 
Congress  to  declare  war  upon  Algiers  since  the  Bar- 
bary state  had  persistently  violated  its  treaty  with  the 
United  States  by  preying  upon  American  merchant 
shipping  and  by  mistreating  American  citizens.  Con- 
gress declared  war  on  2 March,  and  the  Navy  began 
preparations  to  send  two  squadrons  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  first,  commanded  by  Commodore  Stephen 
Decatur,  sailed  from  New  York  on  20  May  1815; 
reached  Gibraltar  on  15  June;  and,  two  days  later, 
captured  the  Algerian  flagship,  46-gun  frigate,  Ma- 
shuda.  On  the  19th,  the  American  warships  took  the 
Algerian  brig,  Estedio.  Decatur  then  proceeded  to  Al- 
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giers  and  opened  negotiations  with  the  dey,  threatening 
to  capture  the  remaining  Algerian  squadron  unless  the 
Barbary  ruler  accepted  American  terms  which  in- 
cluded : abolition  forever  of  tribute,  release  of  Ameri- 
can prisoners,  compensation  for  seized  American  prop- 
erty, emancipation  of  any  Christian  slaves  who  might 
escape  to  United  States  warships,  and  treatment  of 
any  captives  taken  in  future  wars  as  prisoners-of-war 
instead  of  as  slaves.  While  the  dey  was  hesitating  over 
this  ultimatum,  an  Algerian  cruiser  appeared  on  the 
horizon  and  headed  for  the  port.  Decatur  ordered  his 
men-of-war  to  give  chase,  but  the  dey  capitulated  in 
time  to  save  the  endangered  pirate  ship. 

In  reporting  his  success  to  Washington,  Decatur 
warned : “.  . . the  presence  of  a respectable  naval 
force  in  this  area  will  be  the  only  certain  guarantee 
for  its  (the  treaty’s)  observance.” 

On  5 July  1815,  as  Decatur  was  writing  his  report, 
ship  of  the  line,  Independence,  which  had  left  Boston 
two  days  before,  was  leading  the  first  detachment  of 
Commodore  Bainbridge’s  squadron  across  the  Atlantic, 
bringing  the  “.  . . respectable  naval  force  . . .”  so  nec- 
essary to  protect  American  well-being  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Soon  after  Bainbridge  reached  Cartagena, 
Spain,  Saranac  joined  him  with  the  second  group.  The 
full  squadron  cruised  along  the  coast  of  North  Africa 
as  visible  evidence  of  the  firm  resolve  of  the  United 
States  to  uphold  its  recently  won  rights  and  its  ability 
to  do  so.  After  visiting  Algiers,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis, 
Bainbridge  proceeded  via  Malaga  to  Gibraltar  where 
his  squadron  joined  Decatur’s  on  13  September.  On  6 
October,  after  assisting  Decatur  in  establishing  a new 
Mediterranean  squadron  commanded  by  Captain  Shaw, 
Bainbridge,  with  several  other  men-of-war  including 
Saranac,  got  underway  homeward  and  reached  New- 
port, R.I.,  on  15  November  1815. 

But  not  all  pirates  were  based  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean’s Barbary  Coast.  The  collapse  of  Spain’s  colonial 
empire  in  the  New  World,  during  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
had  created  an  unstable  political  situation  in  much  of 
Latin  America  which  was  highly  favorable  to  piracy. 
As  Saranac  returned  to  the  United  States,  bucca- 
neers— often  operating  under  privateer  commissions  is- 
sued by  one  or  another  of  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ments then  struggling  for  independence  from  Spain — 
were  plaguing  the  Caribbean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

After  repairs,  Saranac  sailed  for  the  West  Indies  to 
protect  American  shipping  from  freebooters  and  from 
interference  by  Spanish  cruisers  attempting  to  enforce 
the  “paper  blockade”  of  King  Ferdinand’s  former  colo- 
nies. One  of  the  brig’s  most  important  assignments 
during  this  duty  was  her  patrol  off  Amelia  Island,  an 
islet  off  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Florida  just  below  the 
boundary  between  Georgia  and  that  nominally  Spanish 
colony.  The  Buccaneer  Commodore,  Luis  Aury,  harried 
by  Commodore  Patterson’s  United  State  cruisers  in  the 
gulf,  had  recently  abandoned  his  base  at  Galveston  and 
transferred  his  piratical  fleet  to  Amelia  Island  where 
Spain’s  authority  had  all  but  vanished.  Saranac  and 
other  vigilant  ships  of  the  United  States  Navy  so 
hampered  Aury’s  operations  that,  on  22  December 
1817,  he  yielded  to  an  ultimatum  from  Captain  John  D. 
Henly  of  the  United  States  frigate,  John  Adams,  and 
left  his  island  base  on  the  Florida  coast. 

But  Saranac,  hastily  constructed  out  of  green  tim- 
ber, had  deteriorated  rapidly  during  her  service  in 
tropical  waters.  After  her  leaking  had  reached  a dan- 
gerous rate,  the  brig  was  decommissioned  on  12  Decem- 
ber 1818,  condemned,  and  sold  at  New  York  City. 

II 

(SwSlpW : t.  1,463;  1.  215'6";  b.  37'9";  dph.  26'6"; 
dr.  17'4"  (max.)  ; a.  9 8”) 

The  second  Saranac  was  laid  down  in  1847  by  the 
Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Navy  Yard,  and  was  launched  on 
14  November  1848.  The  new  side  wheel  steam  sloop  of 


war  got  underway  on  10  April  1850  for  a trial  cruise 
in  the  North  Atlantic.  Upon  returning  home,  she  under- 
went repairs  and  alterations  before  commissioning  on 
12  October  1850,  Capt.  Josiah  Tattnall  in  command. 

Saranac  operated  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Home  Squadron  until  being  placed 
in  ordinary  at  Philadelphia  on  23  June  1852.  Reacti- 
vated on  15  September,  the  ship  sailed  for  New  York 
to  embark  the  Chevalier  de  Sodre,  the  Brazilian  Minis- 
ter to  the  United  States,  and  got  underway  again  on  5 
October  to  return  that  distinguished  diplomat  to  his 
home.  She  arrived  at  Para  on  the  26th  and,  after 
disembarking  her  passengers,  she  served  on  the  Brazil 
Station  until  returning  to  Philadelphia  and  decommis- 
sioning on  20  July  1853. 

Recommissioned  on  5 November  1853,  the  steamer 
sailed  for  the  Mediterranean  where  she  operated  until 
returning  to  Philadelphia  on  26  June  1856.  She  was 
decommissioned  there  on  1 July  for  repair  of  her 
machinery  and  installation  of  new  boilers.  After  re- 
commissioning on  17  September  1857,  she  got  under- 
way to  begin  the  long  voyage  south  round  Cape  Horn 
and  back  up  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  Americas  for  duty 
along  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States.  She  was  still 
performing  this  duty  when  the  Civil  War  erupted,  and 
she  remained  at  the  task  of  protecting  American  com- 
merce along  the  coast  of  California  throughout  the 
war.  After  the  Confederacy  had  collapsed,  Saranac 
cruised  at  sea  in  search  of  Southern  cruiser,  Shenan- 
doah, which  remained  a menace  to  Union  shipping 
until  belatedly  learning  of  the  end  of  the  war. 

Saranac  continued  to  protect  American  commerce 
and  interests  until  ending  her  longest  period  in  com- 
mission on  25  January  1869.  Recommissioned  on  27 
January  1870,  the  veteran  ship  resumed  operations 
along  the  west  coast.  She  operated  in  that  increasingly 
important  region  until  she  was  wrecked  on  18  June 
1875  in  Seymour  Narrows  off  Vancouver,  British  Co- 
lumbia. 

Ill 

(Mineplanter : dp.  5,150  (n.)  ; 1.  375';  b.  42';  dph.  27'; 

dr.  18'6"  (mean);  s.  17  k.;  cpl.  347;  a.  1 5",  2 3", 

2 mg.) 

The  third  Saranac  (ID.  No.  1702)  was  launched  in 
1899  as  a coastwise  steamer  by  the  Delaware  River 
Ship  Building  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.,  and  rebuilt  in  1909  by 
the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Newport  News, 
Va.  On  6 December  1917,  she  was  acquired  by  the  Navy 
under  charter  from  the  Old  Dominion  Line  for  which 
she  had  plied  between  New  York  and  Norfolk  as  SS 
Hamilton.  Renamed  Saranac  on  acquisition,  she  was 
converted  to  a mineplanter  at  James  Shewan  and  Sons’ 
Repair  Yard,  South  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  and  commissioned 
on  9 April  1918,  Comdr.  Sinclair  Gannon  in  command. 

Her  conversion  delayed  by  materiel  shortages  and 
labor  problems,  Saranac  completed  training  and  fitting 
out  in  May  and  June.  On  16  June,  she  sailed  for 
Scotland  to  participate  in  the  laying  of  a proposed 
mine  barrage  between  the  Orkneys  and  Norway  to 
close  that  avenue  to  the  Atlantic  and  limit  German  U- 
boat  activity  to  the  North  Sea.  She  arrived  at  Inver- 
ness on  the  29th;  and,  on  14  July,  headed  for  the 
minefield  to  plant  597  mines.  Before  the  end  of  the 
month,  she  had  completed  a second  excursion  which 
brought  her  total  to  1,177.  During  August,  breakdowns 
in  her  mining  apparatus  and  engineering  plant  pre- 
cluded mining  activities;  but,  in  early  September,  she 
returned  to  the  fields.  On  the  7th,  she  planted  600 
mines  and  on  the  20th  added  another  600. 

On  her  third  excursion  into  the  barrage  area  during 
that  month,  26  through  28  September,  Saranac  suffered 
her  only  loss  of  World  War  I.  G.C.  Anderson,  BMC, 
went  overboard  when  the  inhaul  wire  of  the  port 
paravane  parted  on  the  afternoon  of  the  27th.  All 
efforts  to  recover  him  were  unsuccessful. 
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Between  then  and  26  October,  when  she  planted  her 
last  mine,  Saranac  completed  four  excursions  to  the 
fields  and  laid  another  2,445  mines.  On  11  November, 
she  received  word  of  the  Armistice  and  soon  thereafter 
prepared  to  return  home.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  she 
departed  Inverness  for  Scapa  Flow  where  her  crew 
saw  the  surrendered  German  ships.  On  8 December, 
she  began  to  make  her  way  back  to  the  United  States. 
Steaming  via  English  and  Portuguese  ports,  she  ar- 
rived in  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  on  3 January  1919;  and, 
later  in  the  month,  moved  up  to  the  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard.  There,  on  19  March  1919,  she  was  decommis- 
sioned and  delivered  to  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  for  return  to  her  owner. 

IV 

(AO-74:  dp.  21,880;  1.  523'6";  b.  68';  dr.  30';  s.  15.  3 

k. ; cpl.  257;  a.  1 5",  4 3",  8 40mm.,  8 20mm.,  2 dcp. ; 

cl.  Suamico;  T.  T2-SE-A1) 

The  fourth  Saranac  was  laid  down  under  Maritime 
Commission  contract  (MC  hull  337)  on  27  August  1942 
as  Cowpens  by  Sun  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co., 
Chester,  Pa.;  launched  on  21  December  1942;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  A.  Poestrak;  renamed  Saranac  on  16 
September  1942;  acquired  by  the  Navy  on  31  December 
1942;  and  commissioned  on  22  February  1943,  Comdr. 
John  G.  Cross  in  command. 

After  shakedown  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  Saranac 
sailed  from  Norfolk  for  Aruba  on  20  April  1943. 
There,  she  took  on  fuel  and  proceeded  to  the  Pacific, 
arriving  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  26  May.  Sailing  two  days 
later,  she  underwent  repairs  at  San  Francisco  from  5 
to  19  June  and  departed  on  the  23d  for  the  Aleutians. 
After  arriving  at  Adak  on  the  30th,  she  serviced  ships, 
underway  and  in  port,  from  9 July  until  departing  on 
the  14th  to  reload  at  San  Pedro,  Calif.  She  then  re- 
turned to  the  Aleutians  and  fueled  ships  at  anchor  in 
Kulak  Bay  from  4 to  16  August.  Between  30  August 
and  12  October,  she  made  one  voyage  transporting  oil 
from  San  Pedro  to  tanks  ashore  at  Tutuila,  Samoa, 
and  at  Espiritu  Santo. 

Saranac  then  began  replenishment  operations  in  sup- 
port of  the  Navy’s  advance  in  the  central  Pacific.  She 
left  Pearl  Harbor  on  25  November  and  fueled  fleet 
units  at  Espiritu  Santo  from  13  to  21  December.  With 
an  underway  replenishment  group,  she  refueled  units 
of  a fast  carrier  force  headed  by  Bunker  Hill  (CV-17) 
on  27  December.  She  then  resumed  in-port  fueling 
operations  based  on  Port  Purvis  and  Eniwetok  until 
departing  the  latter  on  12  January  1944  for  overhaul 
at  San  Pedro,  Calif. 

Underway  again  from  the  west  coast  on  4 March, 
Saranac  arrived  at  Majuro  on  the  21st.  She  operated 
there  for  almost  three  months,  fueling  ships  in  port, 
sortieing  three  times  as  a unit  of  an  underway  replen- 
ishment group  to  refuel  fast  carrier  forces  at  sea,  and 
making  a fast  run  to  Pearl  Harbor  in  April  to  refill 
her  tanks.  On  her  third  underway  refueling  assign- 
ment, her  luck  ran  out  as  her  group  was  located  on  18 
June  by  Japanese  aircraft  searching  for  escort  carriers 
in  the  vicinity,  and  all  three  oilers  were  hit.  Saranac’s 
after  superstructure  and  her  fire  room  were  badly 
damaged,  and  she  lost  nine  men;  seven  killed  and 
two  missing.  She  was  underway,  under  her  own  power, 
early  the  next  morning;  and,  after  emergency  repairs 
at  Eniwetok,  she  arrived  at  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  on  18 
July  for  permanent  repairs. 

Saranac  departed  San  Pedro  on  6 September  and 
joined  an  underway  replenishment  group  at  Purvis 
Bay,  on  arrival,  on  the  28th.  After  three  sorties  from 
that  port  to  fuel  fleet  units,  she  shifted  her  base  to 
Kossol  Roads,  Palau,  on  19  October  in  preparation  for 
the  Leyte  assault.  She  departed  the  next  day  and 
fueled  ships  in  the  transport  anchorage  off  Leyte  from 
23  to  27  October.  Returning  to  Kossol  Roads  on  the 
30th,  she  sailed  the  next  day  for  Hollandia,  where  she 


arrived  on  4 November.  After  fueling  numerous  ships 
in  port  there,  she  departed  Hollandia  on  5 December. 
The  oiler  suffered  a turbine  casualty  the  next  day  and 
put  into  Manus  for  repairs,  which  lasted  until  21 
December.  She  then  returned  to  Humboldt  Bay,  but 
left  on  the  28th  for  permanent  engine  repairs  at  Pearl 
Harbor.  Her  overhaul  there  lasted  from  13  January  to 
9 March  1945. 

Back  at  Ulithi  on  23  March,  Saranac  resumed  fuel- 
ing fleet  units  there  until  getting  underway  on  1 April 
to  support  the  invasion  of  Okinawa.  While  the  troops 
ashore  fought  to  secure  the  island  and  fleet  units 
battled  kamikazes  offshore,  Saranac  carried  out  under- 
way replenishment  off  the  island  as  part  of  the  logis- 
tics support  group,  until  getting  underway  on  12  April 
to  refill  her  tanks  at  Ulithi.  She  rejoined  the  underway 
replenishment  forces  off  Okinawa  on  22  April  and 
provided  continuous  services  until  sailing  once  again 
for  Ulithi  on  8 June.  On  her  return  to  Okinawa  on  3 
July,  she  anchored  at  Kerama  Retto  and  provided  fuel 
to  ships  there.  She  continued  this  duty  for  the  next 
three  months,  leaving  the  area  only  to  return  to  Ulithi 
for  more  fuel  and  to  ride  out  typhoons  off  Okinawa. 

The  oiler  departed  Okinawa  on  5 October  bound  for 
Shanghai,  China,  where  she  provided  fuel  to  United 
States  ships  operating  off  China  after  the  Japanese 
surrender.  She  left  for  Yokosuka  on  21  December  1945 
and,  on  3 January  1946,  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor.  She 
returned  to  Yokohama  on  20  February  and  Shanghai 
on  27  February;  but,  on  4 March,  steamed  from  that 
port  for  the  United  States  and  arrived  at  San  Fran- 
cisco on  21  March. 

Saranac  was  then  selected  for  conversion  to  a float- 
ing power  plant  to  support  dredging  operations  at 
Guam.  At  Alameda,  Calif.,  she  was  stripped  of  all 
military  equipment  not  required  for  the  passage  to 
Guam  and  fitted  with  power  regulators  and  trans- 
formers. The  ship  sailed  for  Guam  on  19  June  1946 
and  decommissioned  there  on  19  July,  soon  after  ar- 
rival. After  continuous  use  as  a power  facility,  she 
commenced  overhaul  at  the  Ship  Repair  Facility, 
Guam,  on  24  May  1951.  She  was  loaned  to  the  Army  on 

25  August  1951,  and  departed  Guam  on  26  October 
under  tow  to  Inchon,  Korea,  where  she  provided  power 
to  Army  installations  ashore.  The  ship  was  returned  to 
Navy  custody  on  15  October  1953,  reclassified  YFP-9 
on  1 September  1954,  and  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on 

26  March  1956.  She  was  sold  to  Hugo  Neu  Corporation, 
New  York,  on  4 December  1957  for  use  as  a power 
facility  abroad  by  the  International  Steel  and  Metal 
Corporation. 

Saranac  received  5 battle  stars  for  her  World  War 
II  service. 


Sarasota 

A county  in  Florida. 

(APA-204 : dp.  6,873  (It.);  1.  455';  b.  62';  dr.  28'1"; 

s.  17  k. ; cpl.  536;  trp.  1,561;  a.  1 5",  12  40mm.,  10 

20mm.;  cl.  Haskell-,  T.  VC2-S-AP5) 

Sarasota  (APA-204)  was  laid  down  under  Maritime 
Commission  contract  (MCV  hull  552)  on  11  April  1944 
by  the  Permanente  Metals  Corp.,  Richmond,  Calif. ; 
launched  on  14  June  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Clayton 
L.  Shaff ; acquired  by  the  Navy  on  16  August  1944; 
and  commissioned  the  same  day,  Comdr.  James  I. 
MacPherson,  USNR,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown,  Sarasota  embarked  Naval 
Construction  Battalion  units  and  departed  California 
on  21  October.  On  9 November,  she  arrived  in  Seeadler 
Harbor,  Manus.  The  next  day,  Mount  Hood  (AE-11), 
carrying  approximately  3,800  tons  of  ordnance  mate- 
rial, exploded,  causing  damage  to  ships  and  men  within 
2,000  yards.  Immediately  afterward,  Sarasota’s  small 
boats  carried  first  aid  parties  to  stricken  ships  and 
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craft,  and  her  sick  bay  took  in  more  seriously  wounded 
personnel  for  emergency  treatment. 

Two  days  later,  the  APA  steamed  to  Hollandia  and, 
during  the  next  week,  transported  troops  and  equip- 
ment to  Biak,  Mios  Woendi,  and  Milne  Bay — then 
returned  to  Manus.  On  the  27th,  she  sailed  again,  and, 
after  calling  at  Finschhafen,  put  into  Empress  Au- 
gusta Bay,  Bougainville,  to  load  units  of  the  2d  Battal- 
ion, 129th  Regimental  Combat  Team,  37th  Infantry 
Division.  Landing  exercises  at  Lae  followed;  and,  on 
21  December,  she  returned  to  Manus  to  stage  for  the 
invasion  of  Luzon. 

As  flagship  of  Transport  Division  8,  Sarasota  got 
underway  with  TU  79.3.3  on  the  31st.  On  8 January 
1945,  having  survived  Japanese  suicide  attacks,  she 
approached  her  destination.  On  the  9th,  she  rode  in 
Lingayen  Gulf  as  her  boats  took  the  troops  into  “Crim- 
son Beach”  near  the  town  of  Lingayen. 

After  the  landings,  Sarasota  steamed  to  Leyte; 
transferred  casualties  she  had  received  from  the 
beaches  of  Lingayen  Gulf;  and,  on  the  21st,  loaded 
troops  of  the  34th  Regimental  Combat  Team,  24th 
Infantry  Division,  in  preparation  for  operation  “Mike 
VII,”  the  landing  in  Zambales  Province,  Luzon. 

On  26  January,  Sarasota  again  sailed  north.  Three 
days  later,  she  landed  the  assault  troops  on  “Blue 
Beach,”  west  of  San  Antonio;  then  departed  the  area. 
Returning  to  Leyte,  she  remained  through  February. 
In  March,  she  embarked  men  and  equipment  of  the  2d 
Battalion,  381st  Regiment,  96th  Infantry  Division; 
conducted  training  operations;  and,  on  the  27th, 
steamed  from  Philippine  waters. 

On  1 April,  she  stood  off  the  Hagushi  beaches  of 
Okinawa  as  her  LCMs  and  DUKWs  landed  the  troops 
on  the  “White  Beaches.”  Their  equipment  followed; 
and,  by  the  4th,  Sarasota  had  completed  offloading. 
She  then  shifted  to  Kerama  Retto;  assisted  in  offload- 
ing the  damaged  Henrico ; and  prepared  for  the  as- 
sault on  ie  Shima.  On  the  16th,  she  landed  units  of  the 
305th  Regimental  Combat  Team  on  that  island  off  the 
Motobu  Peninsula.  Three  days  later,  she  returned  to 
the  Hagushi  anchorage  and,  on  the  22d,  departed  the 
Ryukyus  for  the  Marianas. 

At  the  end  of  April,  Sarasota  disembarked  Okinawa 
casualties  at  Saipan.  On  2 May,  she  sailed  for  the 
Solomons,  whence  she  carried  general  cargo,  Marines, 
Army  hospitalmen,  and  Navy  passengers  to  Guam. 
From  there,  she  transported  casualties  to  Pearl  Har- 
bor; then  continued  on  to  San  Francisco.  After  availa- 
bility at  Seattle,  she  embarked  Army  troops  and,  on  18 
July,  again  headed  for  Okinawa. 

She  arrived  in  the  Hagushi  anchorage  on  12  Au- 
gust and  began  disembarking  her  reinforcement  troops 
and  offloading  her  cargo.  Three  days  later,  hostilities 
ceased.  On  the  29th,  the  APA  shifted  to  Naha  to  load 
her  first  contingent  of  occupation  troops,  units  of  the 
XIV  Corps.  On  8 September,  she  disembarked  those 
troops  at  Jinsen,  Korea.  On  the  14th,  she  returned  to 
Okinawa,  whence  on  1 October  she  delivered  marines  to 
Chinwangtao.  Following  offloading,  she  assumed  sta- 
tion ship  duties  in  the  Tientsin-Taku  area;  and,  at  the 
end  of  November,  she  was  reassigned  to  transport 
duties,  this  time  with  the  “Magic  Carpet”  fleet  to  carry 
servicemen  back  to  the  United  States. 

Sailing  to  Sasebo  in  early  December,  she  embarked 
units  of  the  5th  Marine  Division  and  got  underway  for 
San  Diego,  arriving  on  the  24th.  Between  9 January 
and  19  February  1946,  she  completed  a second  “Magic 
Carpet”  run;  then,  prepared  for  inactivation.  In  early 
March,  she  moved  to  San  Francisco  for  overhaul;  and, 
in  June,  she  was  towed  to  Stockton,  where  she  was 
decommissioned  on  1 August  and  berthed  with  the  19th 
(Inactive)  Fleet. 

Four  years  later,  Sarasota  was  ordered  activated. 
Recommissioned  on  3 February  1951,  she  conducted 
training  operations  and  underwent  alterations  into 
June.  On  the  20th,  she  sailed  for  Panama;  and,  on  13 


July,  she  arrived  at  Norfolk,  her  new  home  port.  For 
the  remainder  of  1951,  the  APA  trained  Marine  Corps 
units  in  exercises  off  the  east  coast  and  in  the  Carib- 
bean. With  the  new  year,  1952,  however,  she  sailed 
east,  with  units  of  the  8th  Marines  embarked,  and  for 
the  next  three  and  one-half  months  operated  in  the 
Mediterranean  as  a unit  of  the  6th  Fleet.  Relieved  on  8 
May,  she  returned  to  the  United  States  and  resumed 
amphibious  training  exercises  off  the  east  coast.  From 
May  to  October  1954,  she  again  deployed  to  the  Medi- 
terranean. That  6th  Fleet  tour  was  again  followed  by 
training  exercises,  including  midshipman  and  reservist 
cruises;  and,  in  April  1955,  she  arrived  at  Charleston 
to  again  commence  inactivation. 

Decommissioned  on  2 September  1955,  she  remained 
in  reserve  until  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration in  June  1966.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  list  on  1 July.  Since  then,  into  1974,  Sarasota 
has  remained  in  the  custody  of  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration, berthed  in  the  James  River  as  a unit  of  the 
National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet. 

Sarasota  earned  3 battle  stars  during  World  War  II. 

Saratoga 

On  17  October  1777,  American  troops  commanded  by 
General  Horatio  Gates  compelled  a British  Army  led 
by  General  John  Burgoyne  to  surrender  at  Saratoga, 
N.Y.  This  victory  ended  a prolonged  British  effort  to 
cut  the  colonies  in  two  and  induced  France  to  enter  the 
war  as  America’s  ally. 

I 

(ShipSlp. : t.  150;  1.  68'  (keel);  b.  25'4";  dph.  12'; 
cpl.  86;  a.  16  9-pdrs.,  2 4-pdrs.) 

The  first  Saratoga,  a sloop  built  at  Philadelphia  by 
Warton  and  Humphries,  was  begun  in  December  1779 
and  launched  on  10  April  1780. 

Commanded  by  Capt.  John  Young,  Saratoga  de- 
parted Philadelphia  on  13  August  1780  escorting 
packet,  Mercury,  which  was  sailing  for  Europe  carry- 
ing Henry  Laurens.  The  former  President  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  was  planning  to  seek  money  on  the 
European  continent  to  finance  the  American  govern- 
ment. 

Two  days  later,  Saratoga  passed  Trumbull  and 
Deane  in  the  upper  Delaware  Bay.  However,  the  frig- 
ates, after  communicating  with  Young  and  Laurens, 
continued  on  up  the  Delaware  River  to  replenish  at 
Philadelphia. 

After  waiting  in  vain  for  the  frigates  to  return — to 
join  Saratoga  in  a cruise  as  a squadron — Saratoga  and 
Mercury  passed  through  the  Delaware  capes  to  sea. 
Because  of  inadequate  ballast,  Saratoga  was  unstable 
under  a heavy  spread  of  canvas  and  was  forced  to 
proceed  much  more  slowly  than  her  fleet  consort.  Thus, 
Mercury  was  forced  to  heave  to  each  night  to  allow 
Saratoga  to  catch  up.  This  schedule  continued  until  the 
23d  when  Laurens  released  the  sloop  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  she  “.  . . make  a short  cruise  and  then  return 
to  Philadelphia  . . 

For  more  than  a fortnight,  Young  operated  east  of 
the  shipping  lanes  while  he  trained  his  crew  in  operat- 
ing their  ship  and  fighting  her  guns.  On  the  afternoon 
of  9 September,  a lookout  spotted  a sail  to  the  north- 
west. By  then,  Young  had  managed  to  get  Saratoga 
into  fighting  shape. 

He  headed  his  ship  toward  the  unknown  sail  and  set 
out  in  hot  pursuit.  By  twilight,  he  was  close  enough  to 
see  that  his  quarry  was  a brig  flying  British  colors. 
Some  two  hours  later,  Saratoga  had  closed  within 
hailing  distance  and  learned  that  the  chase  was  the 
Royal  Navy’s  brig,  Keppel,  and  not  about  to  surrender. 
Saratoga  opened  fire  with  a broadside  and  was  quickly 
answered  by  the  brig,  opening  an  inconclusive,  three- 
hour  battle.  During  the  action,  gale  force  seas  coin- 
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cided  with  her  insufficient  ballast  to  prevent  Sara- 
toga’s guns  from  inflicting  serious  damage  to  her  ad- 
versary. The  British  brig  also  evaded  Young’s  repeated 
efforts  to  close  to  boarding  distance.  Finally,  as  mid- 
night approached,  Young  ordered  the  helmsman  to 
head  for  home. 

Three  days  later,  as  Saratoga  approached  Cape  Hen- 
lopen,  she  overtook  the  British  ship,  Sarah,  bound  for 
New  York  laden  with  rum  from  the  West  Indies.  The 
merchantman  surrendered  without  resisting,  and  the 
two  ships  proceeded  into  the  Delaware  and  anchored 
off  Chester,  Pa.,  the  following  afternoon.  The  prize  and 
her  cargo  were  promptly  condemned  and  sold,  bringing 
the  continental  treasury  funds  desperately  needed  to 
refit  frigate,  Confederacy,  for  sea. 

During  her  three  days  at  Chester,  Saratoga  replen- 
ished her  stores  and  took  on  additional  iron  ballast 
before  heading  back  down  the  Delaware  toward  the 
open  sea  and  another  cruise.  She  cleared  the  Delaware 
Capes  on  18  September  and  sailed  northward  along  the 
New  Jersey  coast.  A week  later,  off  the  Jersey  high- 
lands, she  captured  the  60-ton  American  brig,  Eliza- 
beth, which  had  been  taken  in  Chesapeake  Bay  several 
weeks  before  by  British  privateer,  Restoration.  Young 
sent  the  brig  to  Philadelphia  under  a prize  crew. 

Saratoga  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  this  score  with- 
out encountering  any  further  prey.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  month,  she  turned  south.  The  sloop  cruised  parallel 
to  the  coast.  Far  out  to  sea,  Young  constantly  exer- 
cised her  crew  at  her  guns  and  in  her  rigging  to 
sharpen  their  fighting  capability.  They  proved  their 
seamanship  on  10  October  by  safely  bringing  their  ship 
through  a fearful  storm  with  but  superficial  damage — 
a storm  which  decimated  the  British  squadron  which 
Admiral  Rodney  had  sent  out  of  New  York  to  patrol 
the  American  coast. 

That  night,  she  turned  north  again;  and,  at  dawn 
the  next  day,  spotted  two  sails  far  off  her  port  bow. 
The  sloop  was  due  east  of  Cape  Henry  when  she  began 
the  chase.  As  Saratoga  closed  the  distance  between 
herself  and  her  quarry,  Young  ordered  his  helmsman 
to  head  for  the  open  water  between  the  enemy  ships 
which  proved  to  be  the  large,  22-gun  letter  of  marque 
ship,  Charming  Molly,  and  a small  schooner,  Two 
Brothers.  When  Saratoga  was  between  the  two  English 
vessels,  he  ordered  the  letter  of  marque  to  surrender, 
but  she  refused  to  do  so.  After  the  Americans  had  fired 
a broadside  into  their  hapless  opponent,  a boarding 
party,  led  by  Lt.  Joshua  Barney,  lept  to  the  merchant- 
man’s deck  and  opened  a fierce  hand  to  hand  fight 
which  soon  compelled  the  British  captain  to  lower  his 
colors. 

An  American  prize  crew  under  Barney  promptly 
took  the  place  of  Charming  Molly’s  British  skipper, 
officers,  and  tars.  Young  then  set  out  after  the  fleeing 
sloop  which  surrendered  without  resistance.  The  second 
prize,  Two  Brothers,  promptly  headed  for  the  Dela- 
ware for  libeling  in  Admiralty  court  at  Philadelphia. 

From  the  prisoners  captured  on  Charming  Molly, 
Young  learned  that  she  and  Two  Brothers  had  been 
part  of  a small  merchant  fleet  which  had  sailed  from 
Jamaica  and  which  had  been  scattered  by  the  recent 
storm.  As  a result,  as  soon  as  his  crew  had  finished 
temporary  repairs  to  Charming  Molly’s  battle-damaged 
hull,  Saratoga  began  to  search  for  the  remaining  Ja- 
maicamen,  a ship  and  two  brigs.  About  mid-day  on  the 
10th,  a lookout  saw  three  sails  slowly  rise  above  the 
horizon  dead  ahead,  and  another  chase  began.  As  the 
sloop  of  war  approached  the  strangers,  the  remainder 
of  the  Jamaica  fleet,  Young  ordered  her  helmsman  to 
head  her  between  the  ship  and  one  of  the  brigs.  As  she 
passed  between  the  enemy  vessels,  she  fired  both  broad- 
sides, her  port  guns  at  ship,  Elizabeth,  and  her  star- 
board muzzles  belched  fire  and  iron  at  the  brig,  Nancy. 
The  enemy’s  fire  passed  above  Saratoga,  causing  only 
minor  damage  to  her  rigging  while  the  first  American 
salvo  knocked  Nancy  out  of  the  action  and  did  substan- 


tial damage  to  Elizabeth  which  surrendered  after  tak- 
ing another  volley.  Meanwhile,  the  other  brig  raced 
away;  and  Young,  busy  with  his  two  new  prizes,  al- 
lowed her  to  escape  free  of  pursuit. 

Saratoga’s  crew  labored  repairing  the  battered  hulls 
of  the  prizes  before  sending  them  toward  the  Delaware 
capes.  About  midnight,  Saratoga  herself  got  underway 
northward.  At  dawn,  near  Cape  Henlopen,  a blue 
jacket  aloft  reported  seeing  two  unknown  sails,  one 
dead  ahead  and  the  other  several  miles  off  her  port 
quarter.  The  first  was  later  identified  as  American 
brig,  Providence,  then  a British  prize  heading  for  New 
York;  the  second  was  the  74-gun  British  ship-of-the- 
line,  Alcide.  Despite  the  proximity  of  the  British  man- 
of-war,  Young  set  out  after  the  merchantman  and 
recaptured  her  after  about  an  hour’s  chase.  Young 
quickly  put  a prize  crew  on  board  Providence  and  then 
Saratoga  got  underway  for  the  Delaware.  The  sloop  of 
war  anchored  off  Chester,  Pa.,  at  dawn  on  14  October. 

On  15  December,  after  being  refitted  at  Philadelphia, 
Saratoga  got  underway  for  Hispaniola  to  load  French 
military  supplies  there  which  were  awaiting  transpor- 
tation to  America.  New  officers  and  men  had  come  on 
board  to  replace  those  who  had  left  the  ship  to  man 
her  prizes.  A number  of  merchantmen  awaited  her  just 
inside  the  capes  hoping  to  be  escorted  to  a safe  offing. 
On  the  morning  of  the  20th,  favorable  weather  enabled 
the  sloop  of  war  to  put  to  sea  escorting  her  12  charges. 
The  next  afternoon,  after  one  of  the  merchantmen 
signaled  that  an  unknown  sail  had  appeared,  Saratoga 
set  out  to  investigate.  Within  two  hours,  she  reached 
within  firing  range  and  sent  a warning  4-pounder  shot 
across  the  stranger’s  bow.  Instead  of  surrendering,  the 
British  privateer,  Resolution,  manuevered  to  attack. 
The  ships  fired  at  the  same  instant.  Resolution’s  gun- 
ners fired  high  and  so  did  but  superficial  damage  to  the 
American  warship  while  Saratoga’s  broadside  damaged 
the  privateer’s  hull  and  superstructure  and  forced  her 
to  surrender. 

Young  embarked  the  privateer’s  crew  in  Saratoga  as 
prisoners;  and  placed  an  American  crew  on  the  prize. 
The  two  ships  then  headed  toward  Cape  Henlopen 
which  Saratoga  reached  on  New  Year’s  Day,  1781. 
Young  turned  his  prisoners  over  to  the  Continental 
agent  at  Lewes,  Del.,  and  headed  his  sloop  of  war  back 
toward  the  Caribbean  the  same  day. 

On  the  morning  of  9 January  1781,  in  a fierce  battle 
off  the  coast  of  England’s  loyal  province  of  East  Flor- 
ida, Saratoga  captured  Tonyn,  a 20-gun  letter  of 
marque  which  had  recently  sailed  from  St.  Augustine 
laden  with  turpentine,  indigo,  hides,  and  deerskins  in- 
tended for  Liverpool.  Young  spent  a day  repairing  the 
prize  and  his  own  ship  rigging.  Then  the  two  ships  got 
underway  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  for  Hispaniola. 
On  the  16th,  Saratoga  captured  without  resistance, 
armed  brig,  Douglas,  carrying  wine  from  Madeira  to 
Charleston,  S.C.,  that  important  Southern  port  which 
had  fallen  into  British  hands.  Young  sent  this  prize  to 
Philadelphia. 

On  the  27th,  Saratoga  and  Tonyn  reached  Cap  Fran- 
cais  where  Young  turned  the  prize  over  to  the  French 
Admiralty  court  and  arranged  to  have  Saratoga 
docked  to  have  her  hull  scraped  and  coated  with  pitch 
while  awaiting  the  arrival  of  military  cargo  and 
French  frigates  to  assist  in  convoying  a fleet  of  Allied 
merchantmen.  Meanwhile,  the  governor  of  the  French 
colony  of  Saint  Dominique  suggested  that  Saratoga 
join  sister  Continental  frigates,  Deane  and  Confeder- 
acy, American  privateer,  Fair  American,  and  French 
naval  brig,  Cat,  in  a cruise  through  the  windward 
passage  to  Jamaica.  The  little  fleet  departed  Cap  Fran- 
cais  on  20  February  and  returned  eight  days  later  with 
prize,  Diamond,  which  they  had  captured  as  it  ap- 
proached Jamaica  laden  with  plunder  taken  by  the 
British  during  Admiral  Rodney’s  conquest  of  the  Dutch 
Island,  St.  Eustatues. 

By  mid-March,  all  was  ready.  The  French  warships 
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were  on  hand;  the  Continental  warships  were  loaded, 
and  29  heavily-laden  merchant  ships  were  in  the  har- 
bor awaiting  escorts.  The  convoy  sortied  from  Cap 
Francais  on  the  15th,  the  ides  of  March.  Three  days 
later,  a lookout  high  over  Saratoga’s  deck  reported  two 
sails  far  off  to  westward,  and  the  eager  sloop  of  war 
left  the  convoy  in  pursuit  of  the  strangers.  About  mid- 
afternoon, she  caught  up  with  one  of  the  fleeing  ships 
which  surrendered  without  a fight.  Young  placed  an 
American  crew  on  board  the  prize  and  got  underway 
after  the  second  chase.  Midshipman  Penfield,  com- 
mander of  the  prize  crew,  later  reported  that,  as  he 
was  supervising  his  men’s  efforts  to  follow  Saratoga, 
the  wind  suddenly  rose  to  fearful  velocity  and  almost 
capsized  the  prize.  When  he  had  managed  to  get  the 
snow-rigged  merchantman  back  under  control,  he 
looked  up  and  was  horrified  to  learn  that  Saratoga  had 
vanished,  and  no  further  details  of  her  fate  have  ever 
been  discovered. 

II 

(Cor.:  t.  734;  lbp.  143';  b.  36'6";  dph.  12'6";  cpl.  212; 

a.  8 long  24-pdrs.,  6 42-pdr.  car.,  12  32-pdr.  car.) 

The  second  Saratoga  was  laid  down  on  7 March  1814 
and  launched  on  11  April  1814. 

Christened  on  the  day  that  Napoleon  abdicated,  Sar- 
atoga began  her  service  on  Lake  Champlain  as  Eng- 
land was  turning  her  attention  and  resources  from  the 
European  continent  to  North  America.  British  strategy 
envisaged  a series  of  amphibious  raids  along  the  Amer- 
ican coast  as  a diversion  to  cover  a lethal  thrust  south 
from  Canada  down  the  strategic  and  already  historic 
Lake  Champlain-Hudson  River  corridor. 

However,  the  completion  of  Saratoga  put  the  United 
States  ahead  in  the  naval  construction  race  on  Lake 
Champlain;  and  Sir  George  Prevost,  the  Governor 
General  of  Canada  and  top  British  military  commander 
in  America,  felt  that  supremacy  afloat  was  a prerequi- 
site to  a successful  invasion  of  the  United  States 
through  the  state  of  New  York.  He,  therefore,  delayed 
the  start  of  his  campaign  until  new  naval  construction 
had  tipped  the  balance  back  in  his  favor. 

Meanwhile,  Master  Commandant  Thomas  Macdon- 
ough,  commander  of  American  naval  forces  on  the 
lake,  took  advantage  of  the  edge  which  Saratoga  had 
given  him  and  sailed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Richelieu 
River  which  he  blockaded  during  most  of  the  following 
summer.  Up  that  stream  at  Isle  aux  Noix,  the  little 
British  fleet,  protected  by  shore  batteries  and  by  the 
river’s  narrow  and  tricky  channel,  waited  while  Eng- 
lish shipwrights  worked  feverishly  to  complete  Confi- 
ance,  a 36-gun  frigate  and  the  largest  warship  ever  to 
sail  on  Lake  Champlain.  This  man-of-war  was 
launched  on  25  August  and  hastily  fitted  out  for  battle. 

During  the  construction  race,  crack  British  troops — 
veterans  hardened  in  Wellington’s  bloody  Penisular 
Campaign — had  been  rushed  from  Spain  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  for  the  impending  offensive.  Before  the  end 
of  August,  the  British  Army  had  begun  to  march  south 
along  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Champlain.  Badly 
outnumbered,  American  ground  forces  withdrew  before 
the  English  advance,  crossed  the  Saranac  River,  and 
took  prepared  positions  on  the  bluffs  which  overlook 
Plattsburg  Bay. 

Meanwhile,  Macdonough,  commanding  officer  of  Sar- 
atoga as  well  as  of  the  other  American  forces  on  the 
lake,  had  sailed  back  south;  proceeded  around  Cumber- 
land Head,  N.Y. ; and  entered  Plattsburg  Bay.  There, 
he  deployed  his  ships  across  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  in 
a strong  defensive  position  where  the  British  fleet 
could  attack  them  only  at  a disadvantage,  slowly  and 
laboriously  approaching  the  line  of  American  broad- 
sides against  the  wind  and  unable  to  bring  most  of 
their  guns  to  bear. 

As  he  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  enemy,  Macdonough 
dropped  kedge  anchors  and  arranged  spring  lines 


which  afforded  his  ships  maximum  maneuverability. 
Then  he  had  the  crews  practice  turning  their  ships  so 
that  alternately  starboard  and  port  guns  would  face 
south. 

On  the  morning  of  11  September,  when  Commodore 
George  Downie  led  the  British  squadron  around  Cum- 
berland Head,  Macdonough  was  ready.  As  British  brig, 
Linnet,  approached  firing  range,  she  opened  the  action 
with  a salvo  toward  Saratoga.  All  but  one  of  the 
projectiles  fell  short;  and  that  solid  shot  was  all  but 
spent  as  it  landed  on  the  American  corvette,  bounced 
across  her  deck,  and  smashed  a wooden  poultry  cage 
freeing  a gamecock.  The  indignant  rooster  took  to  his 
wings  and  landed  in  the  rigging.  Facing  the  British 
warships,  the  cock  defiantly  called  out  challenge  to 
battle. 

Macdonough,  himself,  aimed  a long  24-pounder  at 
the  bow  of  Confiance,  pulled  the  lanyard  firing  Sara- 
toga’s first  round,  and  gave  the  signal,  “close  action.” 
The  shot  cut  the  British  flagship’s  anchor  cable,  ripped 
up  her  deck,  and  smashed  her  helm.  Then,  all  the 
American  ships  opened  fire. 

Confiance’ s first  broadside  struck  Saratoga  from 
point  blank  range,  and  the  American  flagship  reeled 
from  the  blow.  Half  of  her  men  were  felled  by  the 
shock ; but  most  of  the  sailors  picked  themselves  up, 
carried  their  dead  and  wounded  comrades  below,  and 
returned  to  the  fray.  Since  Confiance’s  green  gunners 
failed  to  reset  the  elevation  of  their  barrels,  each  of 
her  subsequent  volleys  tended  to  be  higher  than  its 
predecessor  and,  while  shredding  Saratoga’s  rigging, 
did  little  structural  damage  to  the  ship. 

After  almost  two  hours’  fighting,  Saratoga’s  last 
serviceable  starboard  gun,  a carronade,  broke  loose 
from  its  carriage  and  hurtled  down  the  main  hatch. 
Macdonough  then  dropped  a stern  anchor;  cut  his  bow 
cable;  and,  with  the  help  of  tars  hauling  on  lines  to 
kedge  anchors,  swung  the  ship  around  bringing  her 
fresh,  port,  broadside  guns  to  bear  on  the  enemy. 

The  badly  battered  British  flagship,  with  Downie 
and  her  first  lieutenant  dead,  also  attempted  to  wind 
ship  but  was  unable  to  do  so.  Helpless  to  do  further 
harm  to  her  adversary,  Confiance  struck  her  colors. 

Then,  by  pulling  on  her  starboard  kedge  line,  Sara- 
toga’s sailors  turned  the  corvette’s  guns  toward  Linnet 
and  opened  fire.  The  British  brig,  although  severely 
damaged  and  unable  to  move,  gallantly  kept  up  the 
fight  for  about  an  hour  before  surrendering.  At  that 
time,  Finch  and  Chub , the  other  two  relatively  large 
warships  in  the  British  squadron,  were  already  in 
American  hands;  so  the  surviving  English  gunboats 
fled  toward  Canada. 

Macdonough’s  victory  in  Plattsburg  Bay  left  the 
United  States  unchallenged  on  Lake  Champlain  and 
forced  Prevost  to  retreat  to  Canada.  This  weakened  the 
British  position  in  negotiations  at  Ghent  and  enabled 
American  commissioners  to  secure  a favorable  rather 
than  a humiliating  peace.  It  also  helped  to  restore 
American  morale  after  the  recent  burning  of  Washing- 
ton. 

After  the  war,  Saratoga  was  laid  up  until  sold  at 
Whitehall,  N.Y.,  in  1825. 

Ill 

( SlpW. : t.  882;  lbp.  146'4";  b.  35'3";  dph.  16'3y2";  cpl. 
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The  third  Saratoga,  a sloop  of  war  laid  down  in  the 
summer  of  1841  by  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,  Ports- 
mouth, N.H.,  was  launched  on  26  July  1842;  and 
commissioned  on  4 January  1843,  Comdr.  Josiah  Tatt- 
nall in  command. 

The  ship  sailed  from  Portsmouth  on  16  March  1843 
but  was  dismasted  in  a gale  the  next  day  and  forced  to 
return  to  Portsmouth  for  repairs.  She  got  underway 
again  on  3 May  and  proceeded  down  the  coast  to  New 
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The  sailing  sloop-of-war,  Saratoga,  after  the  Civil  War,  in  standard  wooden-ship  finish  of  the  period.  The  ap- 
parent height  of  her  weather-deck  bulwarks  is  increased  by  the  hammocks  stowed  along  their  top  behind 
canvas  screens. 


York  Harbor  to  prepare  for  service  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa  protecting  American  citizens  and  commerce 
and  suppressing  the  slave  trade.  On  the  morning  of  5 
June,  she  was  towed  to  Sandy  Hook,  N.J.,  where,  at 
noon,  Commodore  Matthew  C.  Perry  came  on  board  and 
broke  his  broad  pennant  as  Commander  of  the  Africa 
Squadron.  At  mid-afternoon,  the  ship  stood  out  to  sea, 
proceeded  via  the  Canary  and  the  Cape  Verde  islands 
and  reached  Monrovia,  Liberia,  on  1 August.  Saratoga 
operated  along  the  coast  of  west  Africa  protecting 
American  citizens  and  commerce  and  suppressing  the 
slave  trade.  She  occasionally  returned  to  the  Cape 
Verdes  for  replenishment  and  rest  for  her  crew.  At 
Porto  Grande,  in  the  Cape  Verdes,  Saratoga  rendez- 
voused with  Decatur  and  Macedonian  on  9 September, 
and  Perry  shifted  his  flag  to  the  latter  two  days  later. 

Much  of  Saratoga’s  service  in  the  Africa  Squadron 
was  performed  in  implementing  Perry’s  policy  of  sup- 
porting Liberia  which  had  been  founded  some  two 
decades  before  on  the  African  “Grain  Coast”  as  a 
haven  for  freed  negroes  from  the  United  States.  The 
new  colony  was  deeply  resented  by  the  local,  coastal 
tribes  which  had  acted  as  the  slave  trade’s  middlemen, 
buying  slaves  from  their  bushmen  captors  and  selling 
them  t;o  masters  of  slave  ships.  Missing  their  former 
profits  from  the  now  outlawed  commerce  in  “black 


ivory,”  these  natives  gave  vent  to  their  anger  by  ha- 
rassing, threatening,  and  sometimes  attacking  the  black 
colonists  from  America.  From  time  to  time,  they  also 
preyed  upon  American  merchant  shipping. 

Perry’s  problem  was  one  of  reconciling  the  conflict- 
ing demands  of  protecting  American  interests  on  the 
African  coast,  of  remaining  aloof  from  African  inter- 
nal affairs,  and  encouraging  the  colonists  in  Liberia. 
The  Commodore’s  prudence,  firmness,  fairness,  and  tact 
in  reconciling  these  conflicting  objectives  was  illus- 
trated by  his  handling  of  two  incidents  soon  after  the 
squadron  returned  to  Liberia  in  the  early  autumn. 
Reports  greeted  him  upon  arrival  that  the  hostile 
tribes  had  been  making  trouble  for  the  colonists  in  the 
colony  of  Sinoe  and  had  killed  two  sailors  from  Ameri- 
can schooner,  Edward  Burley. 

Saratoga  sailed  from  Monrovia  on  21  November,  and 
Perry  followed  two  days  later  with  the  rest  of  the 
squadron  bringing  along  as  a guest,  Liberian  Governor 
Joseph  Jenkins  Roberts.  The  American  warships  as- 
sembled at  Sinoe  on  the  28th.  The  next  day,  a large 
force  of  sailors  and  marines  accompanied  the  Commo- 
dore and  Governor  ashore  for  a conference  with  an 
assembly  of  tribal  kings.  First  on  the  agenda  was  the 
Edward  Burley  incident.  Governor  Roberts’  questioning 
of  a number  of  witnesses  divulged  the  following  story: 
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After  the  schooner’s  skipper,  Captain  Burke,  had  paid 
a Krooman  in  advance  for  serving  in  the  ship’s  crew, 
the  native  deserted.  Burke  retaliated  by  capturing  two 
canoes  and  taking  their  crews  prisoner.  Then  he  des- 
patched two  of  his  own  men  after  a third  canoe,  but 
these  sailors  were  themsleves  captured.  After  cruelly 
torturing  the  two  Americans,  they  killed  them.  Once  he 
felt  sure  of  the  story,  Perry  held  that,  while  the 
homicides  were  unjustified,  the  Americans  had  been  the 
aggressors.  Perry  then  stated  that  the  United  States 
government  wished  to  remain  friendly  with  all  African 
tribes  but  had  sent  him  to  protect  American  lives  and 
property  and  to  prevent  Americans  from  wronging 
natives.  He  then  dropped  the  matter,  but  remained  in 
the  area  while  Liberian  colonists  aided  by  friendly 
tribes  drove  trouble-making  natives  back  into  the  hin- 
terland. 

In  mid-December,  the  squadron  sailed  to  Little  Bere- 
bee  to  investigate  the  plundering  of  trading  schooner, 
Mary  Carver,  and  murder  of  her  entire  crew.  During 
the  ensuing  palaver,  when  Perry  refused  to  accept  the 
far-fetched  explanation  of  King  Ben  Krako,  a native 
fired  a musket  at  the  American  party.  The  king  and 
his  interpreter,  who  was  known  to  be  one  of  the 
murderers,  bolted  in  an  attempt  to  escape.  Comdr. 
Tattnall  of  Saratoga  felled  the  treacherous  interpreter 
with  a rifle  shot  and  the  king  was  also  killed  in 
attempting  to  flee. 

After  demonstrating  the  determination  and  ability  of 
the  United  States  to  maintain  American  honor  along 
the  coast  of  Africa,  being  generous  with  friend  and 
firm  but  fair  with  enemies,  the  squadron  got  underway 
late  in  the  year  for  Madeira  where  it  arrived  on  18 
January  1844.  She  returned  to  the  African  coast  via 
the  Cape  Verdes  and  reached  Monrovia  on  2 March. 
The  late  spring  was  devoted  to  a cruise  eastward  along 
the  coast  to  the  Bight  of  Biafra.  Yellow  fever  plagued 
the  crew  during  the  summer.  The  ship  sailed  for  the 
Cape  Verdes  on  8 July  and  reached  Porto  Praia  on  the 
21st.  The  ship  returned  to  Liberia  in  September  for  a 
last  visit  before  leaving  the  African  coast  in  mid- 
October  and  heading  home.  She  reached  Norfolk  on  22 
November  and  decommissioned  there  on  10  December 
1844. 

Recommissioned  on  15  March  1845,  Comdr.  Irving 
Shubrich  in  command,  Saratoga  was  assigned  to  a 
squadron  commanded  by  Commodore  Robert  F.  Stock- 
ton  and  originally  intended  for  duty  in  European 
waters.  However,  on  22  April,  because  of  tension  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico  over  an  impending 
annexation  of  Texas,  this  naval  force  was  ordered  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Saratoga  departed  Norfolk  on  27 
April  and  proceeded  to  the  Texas  coast.  She  remained 
at  Galveston  with  Stockton  for  the  remainder  of 
spring.  The  Commodore  sailed  for  Washington  on  23 
June  after  ordering  Saratoga  and  the  rest  of  his 
squadron  to  Pensacola  to  replenish  their  stores. 

On  3 July,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Bancroft  trans- 
ferred Saratoga  to  Commodore  Conner’s  Home  Squad- 
ron which  was  then  operating  “.  . . in  such  a manner 
as  will  be  most  likely  to  disincline  Mexico  to  acts  of 
hostility  . . .”  Saratoga  operated  in  the  gulf  attempting 
to  help  Conner  carry  out  this  mission  until  she  sailed 
from  Pensacola  on  4 December  for  Rio  de  Janeiro  to 
join  the  Brazil  Squadron. 

The  sloop-of-war  cruised  along  the  South  American 
coast  until  mid-summer.  Then,  under  orders  to  the 
Pacific  for  service  under  Commodore  Sloat  on  the  Cali- 
fornia coast,  she  got  underway  on  24  August  and 
headed  south  along  the  coast.  However,  after  rounding 
Cape  Horn,  the  sloop-of-war  ran  into  a fierce  storm 
which  caused  severe  damage  and  forced  her  to  turn 
back  toward  home.  She  reached  Hampton  Roads  on  29 
December  and  decommissioned  on  9 January  1847. 

Repaired  at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  Saratoga  was 
recommissioned  in  1847,  Comdr.  David  G.  Farragut  in 
command.  Assigned  to  the  Home  Squadron,  she 


rounded  Cape  Henry  on  29  March,  sailed  south  along 
the  coast,  entered  the  gulf,  and  joined  Commodore 
Perry’s  Home  Squadron  off  Vera  Cruz  on  26  April. 
Three  days  later,  the  sloop-of-war  was  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed some  150  miles  up  the  coast  to  blockade  Tuxpan. 
She  reached  the  station  on  the  30th  and  remained  there 
until  heading  back  toward  Vera  Cruz  on  12  July. 
About  a fortnight  later,  she  got  underway  for  Tabasco, 
carrying  dispatches;  remained  at  that  river  port  but  a 
day,  and  returned  to  Vera  Cruz  on  11  August.  On  1 
September,  Saratoga  relieved  Decatur  at  Tuxpan  and 
remained  on  station  there,  despite  a serious  outbreak 
of  yellow  fever  on  board,  for  about  two  months  before 
heading  back  to  Vera  Cruz.  After  a month  there,  the 
ship  got  underway  for  the  Florida  coast  to  land  her 
sick  and  replenish  her  stores.  She  arrived  at  Pensacola 
on  6 January  1848;  and,  after  disembarking  all  the 
seriously  sick  patients  at  the  base  hospital,  got  under- 
way north  on  the  last  day  of  the  month.  She  made  New 
York  on  19  February  and  was  decommissioned  a week 
later. 

On  17  April,  a week  after  recommissioning,  the 
sloop-of-war  departed  New  York  and  proceeded  via 
Norfolk  to  the  West  Indies  for  service  in  the  Home 
Squadron.  She  returned  to  Hampton  Roads  on  27  No- 
vember 1849  and  decommissioned  at  the  Norfolk  Navy 
Yard  on  the  30th. 

Recommissioned  on  12  August  1850,  Saratoga  got 
underway  on  15  September  and  proceeded  to  the  wes- 
tern Pacific  for  service  in  the  East  India  Squadron. 
The  highlight  of  her  service  in  the  Far  East  was  her 
participation  in  Commodore  Perry’s  opening  of  Japan. 
After  visiting  Japan  with  Perry  in  July  1853,  she 
sailed  for  the  China  coast  and  protected  American 
interests  at  Shanghai  while  Japanese  officials  discussed 
Perry’s  proposals.  She  returned  with  Perry  in  Febru- 
ary 1854,  and,  after  the  formal  signing  of  a treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan  on  the  last  day 
of  March,  sailed  for  the  Sandwich  Islands  carrying 
Comdr.  H.  A.  Adams,  to  whom  Perry  had  entrusted  the 
American  copy  of  the  treaty.  After  leaving  Adams  at 
Honolulu,  Saratoga  sailed  south,  rounded  Cape  Horn, 
reached  Boston  in  September,  and  was  decommissioned 
on  10  October  1854. 

The  sloop-of-war  was  recommissioned  on  6 Septem- 
ber 1855  and,  but  for  a period  out  of  commission  in 
ordinary  at  Norfolk  early  in  1858,  cruised  in  the  Carib- 
bean and  the  gulf  until  decommissioning  at  Philadel- 
phia on  26  June  1860.  Reactivated  on  5 November 

1860,  she  sailed  from  Philadelphia  10  days  later  to 
return  to  the  scene  of  her  first  cruise,  the  west  coast  of 
Africa.  On  21  April  1861,  she  captured  slaver,  Nightin- 
gale, off  Kabenda,  Africa,  freeing  a cargo  of  numerous 
slaves.  After  word  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
reached  Saratoga,  she  returned  to  the  United  States 
and  decommissioned  at  Philadelphia  on  25  August 

1861. 

Recommissioned  on  24  June  1863,  the  ship  was  or- 
dered to  the  Delaware  capes  for  guard  duty  off  Dela- 
ware breakwater  protecting  Union  shipping  approach- 
ing and  departing  Delaware  Bay  and  performed  this 
duty  through  the  end  of  the  year.  On  13  January  1864, 
she  was  ordered  to  Carolina  waters  for  duty  in  the 
South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron.  During  her  ser- 
vice off  the  lower  Atlantic  coast,  landing  parties  from 
the  ship  made  several  raids  in  August  and  September 
which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  many  prisoners  and 
the  taking  or  destruction  of  substantial  quantities  of 
ordnance,  ammunition,  and  supplies.  A number  of 
buildings,  bridges,  and  salt  works  were  destroyed  dur- 
ing the  expedition. 

As  the  Civil  War  was  drawing  to  a close,  Saratoga 
was  detached  on  4 April  1865,  sailed  north,  and  was 
decommissioned  on  28  April.  For  the  next  decade,  only 
two  periods  in  commission  for  coastal  operations  (1 
October  1867  to  7 July  1869  and  16  May  to  14  October 
1871)  interrupted  the  veteran  ship’s  rest  in  ordinary. 
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The  flight  deck  of  Saratoga  (CV-3),  as  it  would  be  seen  by  a pilot  coming  in  for  a landing.  Her  axial  deck  is 
rimmed  with  gun  galleries  to  both  sides  and  astern;  twin  5-inch  gun  mounts  are  arranged  forward  and  aft  of 
her  prominent  island  and  stack,  as  in  the  later  Essex- class  carriers.  Flight  decks,  at  this  time,  were  painted 
in  a dull  blue  stain  with  white  markings. 


Saratoga  was  reactivated  on  1 May  1875  for  a year 
as  a gunnery  ship  at  Annapolis.  Another  year  in 
ordinary  beginning  on  7 May  1876  preceded  her  final 
recommissioning  on  19  May  1877  to  start  more  than  11 
years  of  service  as  a school  ship  training  naval  ap- 
prentices. This  duty  took  her  to  various  naval  bases 
and  yards  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  occasionally 
called  for  cruises  to  Europe.  She  decommissioned  on  8 
October  1888. 

From  1890  to  1907,  she  served  on  loan  at  Philadel- 
phia as  a state  marine  school  ship  and  was  sold  there 
on  14  August  1907  to  Thomas  Butler  and  Company  of 
Boston. 

IV 


On  16  February  1911,  cruiser  New  York  (q.v.)  was 
renamed  Saratoga. 

V 

(CV-3:  dp.  33,000;  1.  888'0";  b.  106'0";  dr.  24'iy2"; 
s.  33.91  k.;  cpl.  2,111;  a.  8 8",  12  5",  4 6-pdrs.,  81 
ac.;  cl.  Lexington) 

The  fifth  Saratoga  (CV-3)  was  laid  down  on  25 
September  1920  as  Battle  Cruiser  #3  by  the  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Camden,  N.J.;  ordered  converted  to 


an  aircraft  carrier  and  reclassified  CV-3  on  1 July 
1922  in  accordance  with  the  Washington  Treaty  limit- 
ing naval  armaments;  launched  on  7 April  1925;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Curtis  D.  Wilbur,  wife  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy;  and  commissioned  on  16  November  1927, 
Capt.  Harry  E.  Yarnell  in  command. 

Saratoga,  the  first  fast  carrier  in  the  United  States 
Navy,  quickly  proved  the  value  of  her  type.  She  sailed 
from  Philadelphia  on  6 January  1928  for  shakedown; 
and,  on  11  January,  her  air  officer,  the  future  World 
War  II  hero,  Marc  A.  Mitscher,  landed  the  first  air- 
craft on  board.  In  an  experiment  on  27  January,  the 
rigid  airship  Los  Angeles  (ZR-3)  moored  to  Sara- 
toga’s stern  and  took  on  fuel  and  stores.  The  same  day, 
Saratoga  sailed  for  the  Pacific  via  the  Panama  Canal. 
She  was  diverted  briefly  between  14  and  16  February 
to  carry  marines  to  Corinto,  Nicaragua,  and  finally 
joined  the  Battle  Fleet  at  San  Pedro,  California,  on  21 
February.  The  rest  of  the  year  was  spent  in  training 
and  final  machinery  shakedown. 

On  15  January  1929,  Saratoga  sailed  from  San 
Diego  with  the  Battle  Fleet  to  participate  in  her  first 
fleet  exercise,  Fleet  Problem  IX.  In  a daring  move, 
Saratoga  was  detached  from  the  fleet  with  only  a 
single  cruiser  as  escort  to  make  a wide  sweep  to  the 
south  and  “attack”  the  Panama  Canal,  which  was 
defended  by  the  Scouting  Fleet  and  Saratoga’s  sister 
ship,  Lexington.  She  successfully  launched  her  strike 
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on  26  January,  and  despite  being  “sunk”  three  times 
later  in  the  day,  proved  the  versatility  of  a fast  task 
force  centered  around  a carrier.  The  idea  was  incorpo- 
rated into  fleet  doctrine  and  reused  the  following  year 
in  Fleet  Problem  X in  the  Caribbean.  This  time,  how- 
ever, Saratoga  and  carrier,  Langley,  were  “disabled”  by 
a surprise  attack  from  Lexington,  showing  how  quickly 
air  power  could  swing  the  balance  in  a naval  action. 
Following  the  fleet  concentration  in  the  Caribbean, 
Saratoga  took  part  in  the  Presidential  Review  at  Nor- 
folk in  May  and  returned  to  San  Pedro  on  21  June 
1930. 

During  the  remaining  decade  before  World  War  II, 
Saratoga  exercised  in  the  San  Diego-San  Pedro  area, 
except  for  the  annual  fleet  problems  and  regular  over- 
hauls at  the  Bremerton  Navy  Yard.  In  the  fleet  prob- 
lems, Saratoga  continued  to  assist  in  the  development 
of  fast  carrier  tactics,  and  her  importance  was  recog- 
nized by  the  fact  that  she  was  always  a high  priority 
target  for  the  opposing  forces.  The  fleet  problem  for 
1932  was  planned  for  Hawaii,  and,  by  coincidence, 
occurred  during  the  peak  of  the  furor  following  the 
“Manchurian  incident”  in  which  Japan  started  on  the 
road  to  World  War  II.  Saratoga  exercised  in  the  Ha- 
waii area  from  31  January  to  19  March  and  returned 
to  Hawaii  for  fleet  exercises  the  following  year  be- 
tween 23  January  and  28  February  1933.  On  the  re- 
turn trip  to  the  west  coast,  she  launched  a successful 
air  “attack”  on  the  Long  Beach  area. 

Exercises  in  1934  took  Saratoga  to  the  Caribbean 
and  the  Atlantic  for  an  extended  period,  from  9 April 
to  9 November,  and  were  followed  by  equally  extensive 
operations  with  the  United  States  Fleet  in  the  Pacific 
the  following  year.  Between  27  April  and  6 June  1936, 
she  participated  in  a fleet  problem  in  the  Canal  Zone, 
and  she  then  returned  with  the  fleet  to  Hawaii  for 
exercises  from  16  April  to  28  May  1937.  On  15  March 
1938,  Saratoga  sailed  from  San  Diego  for  Fleet  Prob- 
lem XIX,  again  conducted  off  Hawaii.  During  the  sec- 
ond phase  of  the  problem,  Saratoga  launched  a sur- 
prise air  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  from  a point  100 
miles  off  Oahu,  setting  a pattern  that  the  Japanese 
copied  in  December  1941.  During  the  return  to  the 
west  coast,  Saratoga  and  Lexington  followed  this  feat 
with  “strikes”  on  Mare  Island  and  Alameda.  Saratoga 
was  under  overhaul  during  the  1939  fleet  concentra- 
tion; but,  between  2 April  and  21  June  1940,  she 
participated  in  Fleet  Problem  XXI,  the  last  to  be  held 
due  to  the  deepening  world  crisis. 

Between  14  and  29  October  1940,  Saratoga  trans- 
ported a draft  of  military  personnel  from  San  Pedro  to 
Hawaii;  and,  on  6 January  1941,  she  entered  the 
Bremerton  Navy  Yard  for  a long  deferred  moderniza- 
tion, including  widening  her  flight  deck  forward  and 
fitting  a blister  on  her  starboard  side  and  additional 
small  antiaircraft  guns.  Departing  Bremerton  on  28 
April  1941,  the  carrier  participated  in  a landing  force 
exercise  in  May  and  made  two  trips  to  Hawaii  between 
June  and  October  as  the  diplomatic  crisis  with  Japan 
came  to  a head. 

When  the  Japanese  struck  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  7 
December  1941,  Saratoga  was  just  entering  San  Diego 
after  an  interim  drydocking  at  Bremerton.  She  hur- 
riedly got  und-erway  the  following  day  as  the  nucleus 
of  a third  carrier  force  ( Lexington  and  Enterprise 
were  already  at  sea),  carrying  Marine  aircraft  in- 
tended to  reinforce  the  vulnerable  garrison  on  Wake 
Island.  Presence  of  these  aircraft  on  board  made  Sara- 
toga the  logical  choice  for  the  actual  relief  effort.  She 
reached  Pearl  Harbor  on  15  December  and  stopped 
only  long  enough  to  fuel.  She  then  rendezvoused  with 
Tangier  (AV-8),  which  had  relief  troops  and  supplies 
on  board,  while  Lexington  and  Enterprise  provided 
distant  cover  for  the  operation.  However,  the  Saratoga 
force  was  delayed  by  the  low  speed  of  its  oiler  and  by 
a decision  to  refuel  destroyers  on  21  December.  After 
receiving  reports  of  Japanese  carrier  aircraft  over  the 


island  and  Japanese  landings  on  it,  the  relief  force  was 
recalled  on  22  December.  Wake  fell  the  next  day. 

Saratoga  continued  operations  in  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
land region;  but,  on  11  January  1942,  when  heading 
towards  a rendezvous  with  Enterprise,  500  miles  south- 
west of  Oahu,  she  was  hit  without  warning  by  a deep- 
running torpedo  fired  by  Japanese  submarine,  1-16. 
Although  six  men  were  killed  and  three  firerooms  were 
flooded,  the  carrier  reached  Oahu  under  her  own 
power.  There,  her  8-inch  guns,  useless  against  aircraft, 
were  removed  for  installation  in  shore  defenses,  and 
the  carrier  proceeded  to  the  Bremerton  Navy  Yard  for 
permanent  repairs  and  installation  of  a modern  anti- 
aircraft battery. 

Saratoga  departed  Puget  Sound  on  22  May  for  San 
Diego.  She  arrived  there  on  25  May  and  was  training 
her  air  group  when  intelligence  was  received  of  an 
impending  Japanese  assault  on  Midway.  Due  to  the 
need  to  load  planes  and  stores  and  to  collect  escorts, 
the  carrier  was  unable  to  sail  until  1 June  and  arrived 
at  Pearl  Harbor  on  the  6th  after  the  Battle  of  Midway 
had  ended.  She  departed  Pearl  Harbor  on  7 June  after 
fueling;  and,  on  11  June,  transferred  34  aircraft  to 
Hornet  and  Enterprise  to  replenish  their  depleted  air 
groups.  The  three  carriers  then  turned  north  to 
counter  Japanese  activity  reported  in  the  Aleutians, 
but  the  operation  was  cancelled  and  Saratoga  returned 
to  Pearl  Harbor  on  13  June. 

Between  22  and  29  June,  Saratoga  ferried  Marine 
and  Army  aircraft  to  the  garrison  on  Midway.  On  7 
July,  she  sailed  for  the  southwest  Pacific;  and,  from  28 
to  30  July,  she  provided  air  cover  for  landing  rehears- 
als in  the  Fiji  Islands  in  preparation  for  landings  on 
Guadalcanal.  As  flagship  of  Real  Admiral  F.  J. 
Fletcher,  Saratoga  opened  the  Guadalcanal  assault 
early  on  7 August  when  she  turned  into  the  wind  to 
launch  aircraft.  She  provided  air  cover  for  the  land- 
ings for  the  next  two  days.  On  the  first  day,  a Japa- 
nese air  attack  was  repelled  before  it  reached  the 
carriers;  but  since  further  attacks  were  expected,  the 
carrier  force  withdrew  on  the  afternoon  of  8 August 
towards  a fueling  rendezvous.  As  a result,  it  was  too 
far  away  to  retaliate  after  four  Allied  cruisers  were 
sunk  that  night  in  the  Battle  of  Savo  Island.  The 
carrier  force  continued  to  operate  east  of  the  Solo- 
mons, protecting  the  sealanes  to  the  beachhead  and 
awaiting  a Japanese  naval  counterattack. 

The  counterattack  began  to  materialize  when  a Japa- 
nese transport  force  was  detected  on  23  August,  and 
Saratoga  launched  a strike  against  it.  The  aircraft 
were  unable  to  find  the  enemy,  however,  and  spent  the 
night  on  Guadalcanal.  As  they  were  returning  on 
board  the  next  day,  the  first  contact  report  on  enemy 
carriers  was  received.  Two  hours  later,  Saratoga 
launched  a strike  which  sent  Japanese  carrier  Ryujo  to 
the  bottom.  Later  in  the  afternoon,  as  an  enemy  strike 
from  other  carriers  was  detected,  Saratoga  hastily 
launched  the  aircraft  on  her  deck,  and  these  found  and 
damaged  seaplane  tender  Chitose.  Meanwhile,  due  to 
cloud  cover,  Saratoga  escaped  detection  by  the  Japa- 
nese aircraft,  which  concentrated  their  attack  on,  and 
damaged,  Enterprise.  The  American  force  fought  back 
fiercely  and  weakened  enemy  air  strength  so  severely 
that  the  Japanese  recalled  their  transports  before  they 
reached  Guadalcanal. 

After  landing  her  returning  aircraft  at  night  on  24 
August,  Saratoga  refueled  on  the  25th  and  resumed 
her  patrols  east  of  the  Solomons.  A week  later,  a 
destroyer  reported  torpedo  wakes  heading  toward  the 
carrier,  but  the  888-foot  flattop  could  not  turn  quickly 
enough.  A minute  later,  a torpedo  from  1-26  slammed 
into  the  blister  on  her  starboard  side.  The  torpedo 
killed  no  one  and  only  flooded  one  fireroom,  but  the 
impact  caused  short  circuits  which  damaged  Saratoga’s 
turbo-electric  propulsion  system  and  left  her  dead  in 
the  water.  Cruiser  Minneapolis  took  the  carrier  under 
tow  while  she  flew  her  aircraft  off  to  shore  bases.  By 
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early  afternoon,  Saratoga’s  engineers  had  improvised  a 
circuit  out  of  the  burned  wreckage  of  her  main  control 
board  and  had  given  her  a speed  of  10  knots.  After 
repairs  at  Tongatabu  from  6 to  12  September,  Sara- 
toga arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  21  September  for 
permanent  repairs. 

Saratoga  sailed  from  Pearl  Harbor  on  10  November 
and  proceeded,  via  Fiji,  to  Noumea  which  she  reached 
on  5 December.  She  operated  in  the  vicinity  of  Noumea 
for  the  next  twelve  months,  providing  air  cover  for 
minor  operations  and  protecting  American  forces  in 
the  Eastern  Solomons.  Between  17  May  and  31  July 
1943,  she  was  reinforced  by  the  British  carrier,  Victo- 
rious; and,  on  20  October,  she  was  joined  by  Princeton 
(CVL-23).  As  troops  stormed  ashore  on  Bougainville 
on  1 November,  Saratoga’s  aircraft  neutralized  nearby 
Japanese  airfields  on  Buka.  Then,  on  5 November,  in 
response  to  reports  of  Japanese  cruisers  concentrating 
at  Rabaul  to  counterattack  the  Allied  landing  forces, 
Saratoga  conducted  perhaps  her  most  brilliant  strike 
of  the  war.  Her  aircraft  penetrated  the  heavily  de- 
fended port  and  disabled  most  of  the  Japanese  cruis- 
ers, ending  the  surface  threat  to  Bougainville.  Sara- 
toga, herself,  escaped  unscathed  and  returned  to  raid 
Rabaul  again  on  11  November. 

Saratoga  and  Princeton  were  then  designated  the 
Relief  Carrier  Group  for  the  offensive  in  the  Gilberts; 
and,  after  striking  Nauru  on  19  November,  they  ren- 
dezvoused on  23  November  with  the  transports  carry- 
ing garrison  troops  to  Makin  and  Tarawa.  The  carriers 
provided  air  cover  until  the  transports  reached  their 
destinations,  and  then  maintained  air  patrols  over  Tar- 
awa. By  this  time,  Saratoga  had  steamed  over  a year 
without  repairs,  and  she  was  detached  on  30  November 
to  return  to  the  United  States.  She  underwent  over- 
haul at  San  Francisco  from  9 December  1943  to  3 
January  1944,  and  had  her  antiaircraft  battery  aug- 
mented for  the  last  time,  receiving  60  40-millimeter 
guns  in  place  of  36  20-millimeter  guns. 

The  carrier  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  7 January, 
and,  after  a brief  period  of  training,  sailed  from  Pearl 
Harbor  on  19  January  with  light  carriers,  Langley  and 
Princeton,  to  support  the  drive  in  the  Marshalls.  Her 
aircraft  struck  Wotje  and  Taroa  for  three  days,  from 
29  to  31  January,  and  then  pounded  Engebi,  the  main 
island  at  Eniwetok,  the  3d  to  the  6th  and  from  the 
10th  to  the  12th  of  February.  Her  planes  delivered 
final  blows  to  Japanese  defenses  on  the  16th,  the  day 
before  the  landings,  and  provided  close  air  support  and 
CAP  over  the  island  until  28  February. 

Saratoga  then  took  leave  of  the  main  theaters  of  the 
Pacific  war  for  almost  a year,  to  carry  out  important 
but  less  spectacular  assignments  elsewhere.  Her  first 
task  was  to  help  the  British  initiate  their  carrier  offen- 
sive in  the  Far  East.  On  4 March,  Saratoga  departed 
Majuro  with  an  escort  of  three  destroyers,  and  sailed 
via  Espiritu  Santo;  Hobart,  Tasmania;  and  Freman- 
tle, Australia;  to  join  the  British  Eastern  Fleet  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  She  rendezvoused  at  sea  on  27  March 
with  the  British  force,  composed  of  carrier,  Illustrious, 
and  four  battleships  with  escorts,  and  arrived  with 
them  at  Trincomalee,  Ceylon,  on  31  March.  On  12 
April,  the  French  battleship,  Richelieu,  arrived,  adding 
to  the  international  flavor  of  the  force.  During  the 
next  two  days,  the  carriers  conducted  intensive  train- 
ing at  sea  during  which  Saratoga’s  fliers  tried  to 
impart  some  of  their  experience  to  the  British  pilots. 
On  16  April,  the  Eastern  Fleet,  with  Saratoga,  sailed 
from  Trincomalee;  and,  on  the  19th,  the  aircraft  from 
the  two  carriers  struck  the  port  of  Sabang,  off  the 
northwest  tip  of  Sumatra.  The  Japanese  were  caught 
by  surprise  by  the  new  offensive,  and  much  damage 
was  done  to  port  facilities  and  oil  reserves.  The  raid 
was  so  successful  that  Saratoga  delayed  her  departure 
in  order  to  carry  out  a second.  Sailing  again  from 
Ceylon  on  6 May,  the  force  struck  at  Soerabaja,  Java, 
on  17  May  with  equally  successful  results.  Saratoga 


was  detached  the  following  day,  and  passed  down  the 
columns  of  the  Eastern  Fleet  as  the  Allied  ships  ren- 
dered honors  to  and  cheered  each  other. 

Saratoga  arrived  at  Bremerton,  Washington,  on  10 
June  1944  and  was  under  repair  there  through  the 
summer.  On  24  September,  she  arrived  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor and  commenced  her  second  special  assignment, 
training  night  fighter  squadrons.  Saratoga  had  experi- 
mented with  night  flying  as  early  as  1931,  and  many 
carriers  had  been  forced  to  land  returning  aircraft  at 
night  during  the  war;  but,  only  in  August  1944,  did  a 
carrier,  Independence,  receive  an  air  group  specially 
equipped  to  operate  at  night.  At  the  same  time,  Carrier 
Division  1 1 , composed  of  Saratoga  and  Ranger  (CV- 
4),  was  commissioned  at  Pearl  Harbor  to  train  night 
pilots  and  develop  night  flying  doctrine.  Saratoga  con- 
tinued this  important  training  duty  for  almost  four 
months,  but  as  early  as  October,  her  division  com- 
mander was  warned  that  “while  employed  primarily 
for  training,  Saratoga  is  of  great  value  for  combat  and 
is  to  be  kept  potentially  available  for  combat  duty.” 
The  call  came  in  January  1945.  Light  carriers  like 
Independence  had  proved  too  small  for  safe  night  oper- 
ations, and  Saratoga  was  rushed  out  of  Pearl  Harbor 
on  29  January  1945  to  form  a night  fighter  task  group 
with  Enterprise  for  the  Iwo  Jima  operation. 

Saratoga  arrived  at  Ulithi  on  7 February  and  sailed, 
three  days  later,  with  Enterprise  and  four  other  car- 
rier task  groups.  After  landing  rehearsals  with  ma- 
rines at  Tinian  on  12  February,  the  carrier  force 
carried  out  diversionary  strikes  on  the  Japanese  home 
islands  on  the  night  of  16  and  17  February  before  the 
landings  on  Iwo  Jima.  Saratoga  was  assigned  to  pro- 
vide fighter  cover  while  the  remaining  carriers 
launched  the  strikes  on  Japan;  but,  in  the  process,  her 
fighters  raided  two  Japanese  airfields.  The  force  fueled 
on  18  and  19  February;  and,  on  21  February,  Saratoga 
was  detached  with  an  escort  of  three  destroyers  to  join 
the  amphibious  forces  and  carry  out  night  patrols  over 
Iwo  Jima  and  night  heckler  missions  over  nearby  Chi- 
chi Jima.  However,  as  she  approached  her  operating 
area  at  1700  on  the  21st,  an  air  attack  developed;  and, 
taking  advantage  of  low  cloud  cover  and  Saratoga’s 
insufficient  escort,  six  Japanese  planes  scored  five  hits 
on  the  carrier  in  three  minutes.  Saratoga’s  flight  deck 
forward  was  wrecked,  her  starboard  side  was  holed 
twice  and  large  fires  were  started  in  her  hangar  deck, 
while  she  lost  123  of  her  crew  dead  or  missing.  An- 
other attack  at  1900  scored  an  additional  bomb  hit.  By 
2015,  the  fires  were  under  control  and  the  carrier  was 
able  to  recover  aircraft,  but  she  was  ordered  to  Eniwe- 
tok and  then  to  the  west  coast  for  repairs,  and  arrived 
at  Bremerton  on  16  March. 

On  22  May,  Saratoga  departed  Puget  Sound  fully 
repaired,  and  she  resumed  training  pilots  at  Pearl 
Harbor  on  3 June.  She  ceased  training  duty  on  6 
September,  after  the  Japanese  surrender,  and  sailed 
from  Hawaii  on  9 September  transporting  3,712  re- 
turning naval  veterans  home  to  the  United  States 
under  Operation  “Magic  Carpet.”  By  the  end  of  her 
“Magic  Carpet”  service,  Saratoga  had  brought  home 
29,204  Pacific  war  veterans,  more  than  any  other  indi- 
vidual ship.  At  the  time,  she  also  held  the  record  for 
the  greatest  number  of  aircraft  landed  on  a carrier, 
with  a lifetime  total  of  98,549  landings  in  17  years. 

With  the  arrival  of  large  numbers  of  FTssex-class 
carriers,  Saratoga  was  surplus  to  postwar  require- 
ments, and  she  was  assigned  to  Operation  “Crossroads” 
at  Bikini  Atoll  to  test  the  effect  of  the  atomic  bomb  on 
naval  vessels.  She  survived  the  first  blast,  an  air  burst 
on  1 July,  with  only  minor  damage,  but  was  mortally 
wounded  by  the  second  on  25  July,  an  underwater  blast 
which  was  detonated  under  a landing  craft  500  yards 
from  the  carrier.  Salvage  efforts  were  prevented  by 
radioactivity,  and  seven  and  one-half  hours  after  the 
blast,  with  her  funnel  collapsed  across  her  deck,  Sara- 
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toga  slipped  beneath  the  surface  of  the  lagoon.  She 
was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  15  August  1946. 

Saratoga  received  seven  battle  stars  for  her  World 
War  II  service. 

VI 

( CV-60 : dp.  56,000;  1.  1,063';  b.  130';  ew.  252';  dr. 
37';  s.  34  k. ; cpl.  3,826;  a.  4 5",  ac.  70-90;  cl.  For- 
restal) 

The  sixth  Saratoga  (CV-60)  was  laid  down  on  16 
December  1952  by  the  New  York  Naval  Shipyard,  New 
York  City,  N.Y. ; launched  on  8 October  1955;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Thomas;  and  commissioned 
on  14  April  1956,  Capt.  R.  J.  Stroh  in  command. 

For  the  next  several  months,  Saratoga  conducted 
various  engineering,  flight,  steering,  structural,  and 


gunnery  tests.  On  18  August,  she  sailed  for  Guantan- 
amo and  her  shakedown  cruise.  On  19  December,  she 
reentered  the  New  York  Naval  Shipyard  and  re- 
mained there  until  28  February  1957.  Upon  completion 
of  yard  work,  she  got  underway  on  a refresher  train- 
ing cruise  to  the  Caribbean  before  entering  her  home 
port,  Mayport,  Fla. 

On  6 June,  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  and 
members  of  his  cabinet  boarded  Saratoga  to  observe 
operations  on  board  the  giant  carrier.  For  two  days, 
she  and  eighteen  other  ships  demonstrated  air  opera- 
tions, antisubmarine  warfare,  guided  missile  opera- 
tions, and  the  Navy’s  latest  bombing  and  strafing  tech- 
niques. Highlighting  the  President’s  visit  was  the  non- 
stop flight  of  two  F8U  “Crusaders,”  spanning  the 
nation  in  three  hours  and  twenty-eight  minutes,  from 
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Saratoga  (CVA-60)  sails  from  Augusta  Bay,  Sicily,  in  1958.  She  carries  a deckload  of  A3D  Skywarriors,  F3H 
Demons,  F8U  Crusaders,  AD  Skyraiders,  and  two  F9F-8P  Cougar  photoreconnaissance  planes. 
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the  Bon  Homme  Richard  (CVB-31)  on  the  west  coast 
to  the  flight  deck  of  the  Saratoga  in  the  Atlantic. 

The  carrier  departed  Mayport  on  3 September  1957 
for  her  maiden  transatlantic  voyage.  Saratoga  sailed 
into  the  Norwegian  Sea  and  participated  in  operation 
“Strikeback,”  joint  naval  maneuvers  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  countries.  She  returned 
briefly  to  Mayport  before  entering  the  Norfolk  Naval 
Shipyard  for  repairs. 

On  1 February  1958,  Saratoga  departed  Mayport  for 
the  Mediterranean  and  her  first  deployment  with  the 
Sixth  Fleet.  From  this  date  through  31  December  1967, 
she  was  to  spend  a part  of  each  year  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean on  a total  of  eight  cruises.  The  remainder  of  the 
time,  she  either  operated  off  the  coast  of  Florida  or 
was  in  port  undergoing  restricted  availability. 

While  deployed  with  the  Sixth  Fleet  on  23  January 
1961,  a serious  fire  broke  out  in  Saratoga’s  number  two 
machinery  space  which  took  seven  lives.  The  fire,  be- 
lieved caused  by  a ruptured  fuel  oil  line,  was  brought 
under  control  by  the  crew,  and  the  ship  proceeded  to 
Athens  where  a survey  of  the  damage  could  be  made. 

On  2 January  1968,  Saratoga  sailed  for  Philadelphia 
and  an  overhaul  and  modernization  program  which 
was  to  last  11  months.  On  31  January  1969,  she  de- 
parted Philadelphia  for  Guantanamo,  via  Hampton 
Roads  and  Mayport,  and  extensive  refresher  training 
of  the  crew  and  air  detachments. 

On  17  May,  Armed  Forces  Day,  she  was  the  host 
ship  for  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  during  the  fire- 
power demonstration  conducted  by  Carrier  Air  Wing 
Three  in  the  Virginia  Capes  area.  On  9 July,  she 
departed  Mayport  for  her  ninth  Mediterranean  deploy- 
ment. Underway,  a Soviet  surface  force  and  a “No- 
vember” class  submarine  passed  in  close  proximity,  en 
route  to  Cuba.  Off  the  Azores  on  17  July,  Saratoga  was 
shadowed  by  Kipelovo-based  Soviet  aircraft.  They  were 
intercepted,  photographed,  and  escorted  while  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  carrier.  She  operated  with  Task  Group 
60.2  of  the  Sixth  Fleet  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
during  September  in  a “show  of  force”  in  response  to 
the  large  build-up  of  Soviet  surface  units  there,  the 
hijacking  of  a Trans  World  Airlines  plane  to  Syria, 
and  the  political  coup  in  Libya.  Numerous  surveillance 
and  reconnaissance  flights  were  conducted  by  Carrier 
Wing  Three  aircraft  against  Soviet  surface  units,  in- 
cluding the  carrier  Moskva,  operating  southeast  of 
Crete.  Saratoga  operated  in  this  area  again  in  October 
because  of  the  crisis  in  Lebanon.  She  returned  to 
Mayport  and  the  Florida  coast  from  22  January  until 
11  June  1970  when  she  again  sailed  for  duty  with  the 
Sixth  Fleet. 

On  28  September,  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  and 
his  party  arrived  on  board.  That  night,  word  was 
received  that  Gamal  Abdul  Nasser,  President  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  had  died;  an  event  that  might 
plunge  the  entire  Middle  East  into  a crisis.  The  intelli- 
gence and  communications  personnel  of  the  Saratoga 
were  required  to  supply  the  President,  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  and  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense  with 
the  essential  intelligence  information  to  keep  them 
abreast  of  the  deteriorating  situation.  The  Presidential 
party  departed  the  ship  the  next  evening,  and  Sara- 
toga continued  on  patrol  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
until  she  sailed  for  the  United  States  on  2 November. 
From  her  arrival  at  Mayport  until  10  March  1971,  she 
was  in  a “cold  iron”  status.  She  then  operated  off  the 
Florida  coast  until  7 June  when  she  departed  for  her 
eleventh  deployment  with  the  Sixth  Fleet,  via  Scotland 
and  the  North  Sea  where  she  participated  in  exercise 
“Magic  Sword  II.”  She  returned  to  Mayport  on  31 
October  for  a period  of  restricted  availability  and  local 
operations. 

On  11  April  1972,  Saratoga  sailed  from  Mayport  en 
route  to  Subic  Bay,  P.I.,  and  her  first  deployment  to 
the  western  Pacific.  She  arrived  in  Subic  Bay  on  8 
May  and  departed  for  Vietnam  the  following  week, 


arriving  at  “Yankee  Station”  on  18  May  for  her  first 
period  on  the  line.  Before  year’s  end,  she  was  on 
station  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf  a total  of  seven  times:  18 
May  to  21  June;  1 to  16  July;  28  July  to  22  August;  2 
to  19  September;  29  September  to  21  October;  5 No- 
vember to  8 December;  and  18  to  31  December. 

During  the  first  period,  Saratoga  lost  four  aircraft 
and  three  pilots.  On  the  plus  side,  on  21  June,  two  of 
her  “Phantoms”  attacked  three  MiG  21’s  over  North 
Vietnam.  Dodging  four  surface  to  air  missiles,  they 
managed  to  down  one  of  the  MiG  aircraft.  Saratoga’s 
planes  attacked  targets  ranging  from  enemy  troop 
concentrations  in  the  lower  panhandle  to  petroleum 
storage  areas  northeast  of  Hanoi.  On  her  second  line 
period,  she  lost  an  F-4  to  enemy  fire  northeast  of 
Hanoi  with  the  pilot  and  radar  intercept  officer  miss- 
ing in  action.  During  this  period,  her  aircraft  flew  708 
missions  against  the  enemy. 

On  6 August,  Lt.  Jim  Lloyd,  flying  an  A-7  on  a 
bombing  mission  near  Vinh,  had  his  plane  shot  out 
from  under  him  by  a SAM.  He  ejected  into  enemy 
territory  at  night.  In  a daring  rescue  by  helicopters, 
supported  by  CVW-3  aircraft,  he  was  lifted  from  the 
midst  of  enemy  soldiers  and  returned  to  the  Saratoga. 
On  10  August,  one  of  the  ship’s  CAP  jet  fighters 
splashed  a MIG  at  night  using  “Sparrow”  missiles. 

During  the  period  2 to  19  September,  Saratoga  air- 
craft flew  over  800  combat  strike  missions  against 
targets  in  North  Vietnam.  On  20  October,  her  aircraft 
flew  83  close  air  support  sorties  in  six  hours  in  support 
of  a force  of  250  Territorials  beleaguered  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  48th  Regiment.  Air  support  saved  the 
small  force,  enabled  ARVN  troops  to  advance,  and 
killed  102  North  Vietnamese  soldiers.  During  her  last 
period  on  station,  Saratoga’s  aircraft  battered  targets 
in  the  heart  of  North  Vietnam  for  over  a week. 

Saratoga  departed  “Yankee  Station”  for  Subic  Bay 
on  7 January  1973.  From  there  she  sailed  for  the 
United  States,  via  Singapore,  and  arrived  at  Mayport 
on  13  February  1973.  As  of  1 January  1974,  Saratoga 
was  on  active  duty  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Saratoga  received  one  battle  star  for  service  in  the 
Vietnamese  conflict. 


Sard 

An  onyx. 


The  name  Sard,  assigned  to  PYc-23  (ex-N avigation) 
on  27  January  1942,  was  cancelled  on  27  March  1942 
when  that  vessel  was  redesignated  Y P-261  (q.v.), 

prior  to  completion  of  conversion. 


Sarda 

A game  fish  of  the  central,  southwestern,  and  wes- 
tern Pacific. 

(SS-488:  dp.  1,570  (surf.),  2,414  (subm.);  1.  311'8"; 

b.  27'4";  dr.  17'6";  s.  20  k.  (surf.),  9 k.  (subm.); 

cpl.  73;  a.  1 5",  10  21"  tt.,  2 40mm.;  cl.  Tench) 

Sarda  (SS-488),  her  building  financed  by  bonds  pur- 
chased by  the  residents  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  was  laid  down 
on  12  April  1945  at  the  Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Navy 
Yard;  launched  on  24  August  1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
James  J.  Heffernan;  and  commissioned  on  19  April 
1946,  Comdr.  C.  W.  Nirnitz,  Jr.,  in  command. 

During  the  period  between  launching  and  commis- 
sioning, Sarda,  no  longer  needed  for  wartime  service, 
was  fitted  out  with  an  extra  large  conning  tower  to 
permit  installation  of  experimental  equipment.  After 
commissioning,  she  conducted  her  shakedown  cruise  in 
the  Caribbean,  then  returned  north  to  commence  exper- 
imental work  out  of  New  London.  There  she  joined 
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Sarda  (SS-488)  operating  out  of  New  London  in  1956.  She  served  out  her  career  without  undergoing  modern- 
ization. 


Submarine  Division  (SubDiv)  22  of  Submarine  Squad- 
ron 2;  and,  for  the  next  four  years,  tested  new  equip- 
ment for  the  Underwater  Sound  Laboratory,  Fort 
Trumbull,  and  evaluated  new  ship  control  procedures. 
In  the  fall  of  1949,  she  was  transferred  to  SubDiv  21, 
and  her  primary  mission  was  shifted  from  test  and 
evaluation  work  to  school  ship  duties.  She  continued 
that  work  through  the  1950’s,  interrupting  it  only  for 
type  training;  mine  planting  exercises;  ASW  exer- 
cises; fleet  exercises;  occasional  participation  in 
NATO  or  joint  United  States-Canadian  exercises  off 
the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  Provinces  and  northern  New 
England;  and,  from  January  to  June  1957,  operations 
in  the  Caribbean  and  the  Guiana  and  Brazilian  basins 
for  the  Hydrographic  Office.  On  her  return,  she  re- 
sumed her  primary  function,  training  submarine  school 
students. 

In  the  early  1960’s,  she  continued  that  work,  but 
devoted  more  time  to  providing  services  to  ASW  units 
conducting  exercises.  During  the  winter  of  1960,  she 
provided  services  to  92  surface  ships  and  14  air  squad- 
rons participating  in  annual  training  exercises  in  the 
Caribbean.  During  the  winter  of  1962,  she  again  re- 
turned to  the  Caribbean  for  an  extended  stay  and, 
when  not  employed  in  servicing  Atlantic  Fleet  air  and 
surface  ASW  units,  she  tested  and  evaluated  acoustical 
torpedoes.  The  following  winter,  1963,  she  deployed  to 
the  Mediterranean  where  she  operated  with  the  6th 
Fleet;  and,  on  her  return  to  New  London  in  late  May, 
she  resumed  school  ship  duties. 

Eleven  months  later,  Sarda  was  declared  to  be  sur- 
plus to  Navy  needs.  May  1964  was  spent  in  port  at 
New  London  preparing  for  inactivation;  and,  on  1 
June,  Sarda.  was  decommissioned.  Her  name  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  on  the  same  day,  and  her  hulk  was 
sold  for  scrapping  in  March  1965. 

Sardonyx 

An  onyx  of  alternating  layers  of  white  and  orange- 
red  chalcedony. 

(PYc-12 : dp.  640;  1.  186';  b.  27';  dr.  10'6"  (mean); 
s.  12.5  k.;  a.  4 mg.,  2 dct.) 

Sardonyx  (PYc-12)  (ex-Queen  Anne),  a steel,  diesel 
engine  yacht  built  in  1928  by  Germania-Werft,  Kiel, 
Germany,  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  at  New  York  on 
19  June  1941  from  Mr.  Alexander  D.  Thayer,  Miami, 
Fla.  Commencing  conversion  immediately,  she  was  re- 
named Sardonyx  on  18  July  1941  and  was  commis- 
sioned on  15  August  1941.  Conversion,  to  a coastal 
patrol  yacht,  was  completed  in  mid-October,  and  Sar- 
donyx proceeded  to  New  London  for  duty,  under  the 


National  Defense  Research  Committee  (NDRC),  in 
support  of  experiments  on  the  varied  applications  of 
electronics  and  underwater  sound  to  naval  warfare. 

In  January  1942,  Sardonyx  shifted  back  to  New 
York;  but,  after  a brief  yard  period,  she  returned  to 
New  London  and  resumed  her  work  for  the  NDRC  and 
the  Navy’s  Underwater  Sound  Laboratory.  Decommis- 
sioned and  placed  in  service  on  3 January  1944,  she 
remained  based  at  New  London,  conducting  operations 
for  the  Underwater  Sound  Laboratory  and  escorting 
submarines  in  the  area,  through  the  end  of  World  War 
II  and  into  1946.  In  the  spring  of  that  year,  she  was 
ordered  inactivated;  and,  with  the  summer,  she  moved 
to  New  York,  where  she  was  placed  out  of  service  on 
17  July  1946.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list 
on  29  October  1946;  and,  on  10  July  1947,  she  was 
transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission  and  sold. 


Sargent  Bay 

A bay  in  Alaska  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Behm 
Canal,  opposite  Rudyerd  Bay. 

(CVE-83 : dp.  9,750;  1.  512'3";  b.  65'2";  dr.  20';  s. 

19.3  k.;  cpl.  860;  a.  1 5",  16  40mm.,  20  20mm.;  cl. 

Casablanca ; T.  S4-S2-BB3) 

Sargent  Bay  (CVE-83),  originally  classified  AVG- 
83,  was  reclassified  ACV-83  on  20  August  1942;  allo- 
cated to  Great  Britain,  under  Lend  Lease,  on  11  No- 
vember; reallocated  to  the  United  States  on  21  June 
1943;  reclassified  CVE-83  on  15  July;  laid  down  on  8 
November  1943  by  the  Kaiser  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Van- 
couver, Wash.,  under  Maritime  Commission  contract 
(MC  hull  1120);  launched  on  31  January  1944;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Edith  W.  DeBaun;  and  commissioned  on 
9 March  1944,  Capt.  W.  T.  Rassieur  in  command. 

Following  shakedown,  Sargent  Bay  completed  a 
ferry  trip  to  the  central  Pacific  with  replacement  air- 
craft before  reporting  to  the  3d  Fleet  at  Pearl  Harbor 
on  17  August.  The  following  day,  she  sailed  for  Eniwe- 
tok  and  Manus;  and,  on  6 November,  departed  the 
latter  for  the  first  of  four  tours  of  duty  with  underway 
replenishment  groups  off  the  Philippines.  While  the 
carrier’s  planes  patrolled  overhead,  the  other  units  of 
the  replenishment  groups  provided  fuel  and  replace- 
ment aircraft  to  the  fast  carriers,  enabling  them  to 
remain  at  sea  for  extended  periods.  Later  based  at 
Ulithi,  Sargent  Bay  remained  on  this  duty  until  27 
January  1945,  with  individual  tours  at  sea  lasting 
from  two  to  four  weeks. 

In  February  1945,  Sargent  Bay  undertook  a new 
assignment  and  arrived  off  Iwo  Jima  on  the  16th  to 
provide  air  support  for  the  landings  there.  Her  air- 
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Sargent  Bay  (CVE-83)  anchored  at  San  Pedro,  California,  29  September  1945.  Her  simple  lines  and  relatively 
uncomplicated  machinery  were  designed  for  rapid  mass  production.  While  Pacific  Fleet  escort  carriers  shared 
the  antisubmarine  mission  of  their  Atlantic  counterparts,  their  major  combat  task  was  air  support  of  am- 
phibious operations. 


craft  flew  artillery  spotting  and  ground  support  mis- 
sions, and  antiaircraft  and  antisubmarine  patrols  until 
the  ship  departed  Iwo  Jima  on  11  March.  She  provided 
similar  support  during  the  Okinawa  campaign  from  25 
March  to  20  June  1945,  with  time  out  only  for  a period 
in  support  of  the  Logistics  Support  Group  between  7 
and  18  April  and  for  repairs  at  Guam  from  15  May  to 
2 June.  The  ship  arrived  off  Leyte  on  23  June  for  a 
month  of  upkeep,  and  then  sailed  for  overhaul  in  the 
United  States,  arriving  at  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  on  9 
August. 

On  completion  of  repairs,  Sargent  Bay  was  assigned 
to  “Magic  Carpet”  duty.  She  made  two  trips  bringing 
troops  from  Hawaii  in  October,  and  two  more  in  No- 
vember and  December  from  Eniwetok  and  Okinawa. 
She  arrived  at  Boston,  Mass.,  for  inactivation  on  23 
March  1946,  and  was  decommissioned  and  placed  in 
reserve  there  on  23  July  1946. 

Sargent  Bay  was  reclassified  CVU-83  on  12  June 
1955.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  27  June 
1958,  sold  on  30  July  1959  to  the  J.  C.  Berkwitt  Co., 
New  York,  and  scrapped  at  Antwerp,  Belgium,  in 
September  1959. 

Sargent  Bay  received  6 battle  stars  for  her  World 
War  II  service. 


Sargo 

A food  and  gamefish  of  the  porgy  family,  inhabiting 
coastal  waters  of  the  southern  United  States. 

I 

(SS-188:  dp.  1,450  (surf.),  2,350  (subm.)  ; 1.  310'6"; 
b.  27'1";  d.  13'8'';  s.  20  k.  (surf.),  8.75  k.  (subm.); 
cpl.  55;  a.  8 21"  tt,  1 3",  2 .50  cal.  mg.,  2 .30  cal. 
mg.;  cl.  Sargo ) 


The  first  Sargo  (SS-188)  was  laid  down  on  12  May 
1937  by  the  Electric  Boat  Company,  Groton,  Conn.; 
launched  on  6 June  1938;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Chester 
W.  Nimitz;  commissioned  on  7 February  1939,  Lt.  E.  E. 
Yeomans  in  command. 

After  shakedown  along  the  eastern  seaboard  of 
South  America,  Sargo  departed  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  in 
July  1939  for  duty  with  the  Pacific  Fleet.  Transiting 
the  Panama  Canal,  she  arrived  at  San  Diego  in  mid- 
August.  She  operated  in  the  eastern  and  mid-Pacific 
for  the  next  two  years,  including  a practice  40-day  war 
patrol  between  Midway  and  the  Marshall  Islands  in  the 
fall  of  1941.  She  departed  Pearl  Harbor  on  23  October 
1941,  arrived  in  Manila  on  10  November,  and  was  there 
when  Japan  attacked  Pearl  Harbor  on  7 December. 

The  next  day,  the  submarine  got  underway  for  her 
first  war  patrol,  which  took  her  along  the  coast  of 
French  Indochina  and  to  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 
She  made  eight  separate  attacks  on  enemy  shipping, 
but  the  depth  control  and  firing  mechanisms  of  her 
Mark  14  torpedoes  malfunctioned,  permitting  her  tar- 
gets to  escape  unharmed.  On  20  January  1942,  she 
assisted  in  the  rescue  of  the  crew  of  S-36  (SS-141), 
after  that  submarine  had  run  aground  on  Taku  Reef  in 
the  Makassar  Strait.  Sargo  remained  surfaced,  relay- 
ing distress  messages  to  friendly  aircraft  and  surface 
ships.  After  the  rescue  by  the  Dutch  merchant  ship, 
Siberote,  Sargo  headed  for  Java,  and  arrived  at  Soera- 
baja  on  25  January. 

Here  she  offloaded  her  remaining  torpedoes  and  3- 
inch  ammunition,  and  took  on  one  million  rounds  of 
.30  caliber  ammunition  desperately  needed  by  Allied 
forces  in  the  Philippines.  After  delivering  her  vital  car- 
go to  Mindanao,  she  returned  to  Soerabaja  with  24  air- 
crewmen  from  Clark  Field  on  board. 

Sailing  from  Soerabaja  on  25  February,  she  headed 
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for  Australia  and  was  one  day  out  of  Fremantle  when 
she  was  attacked  by  an  Allied  plane  which  mistook  her 
for  a Japanese  ship.  Although  a near  miss  by  a bomb 
caused  minor  damage,  Sargo  arrived  safely  at  Freman- 
tle on  5 March  with  31  passengers  from  Java. 

On  8 June,  the  submarine  put  to  sea  for  her  fourth 
patrol  which  was  conducted  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam  off 
Malaya.  She  attacked  only  one  target,  a small  tanker, 
but  failed  to  score  before  returning  to  Australia  on  2 
August. 

The  fifth  war  patrol,  from  27  August  to  25  October, 
was  in  the  Celebes  and  South  China  Sea.  In  a sub- 
merged attack,  she  torpedoed  and  damaged  the  cargo 
ship,  Teibo  Maru,  off  Vietnam,  French  Indochina,  on 
25  September.  She  then  surfaced  and  finished  off  the 
crippled  freighter  with  gunfire. 

On  29  November,  she  departed  Brisbane  and  con- 
ducted her  sixth  patrol  en  route  to  Hawaii.  On  the  last 
day  of  1942,  she  made  a submerged  attack  on  an 
enemy  tanker  off  Tingmon  Island,  firing  a spread  of 
four  torpedoes.  Heavy  explosions  were  heard,  accom- 
panied by  grinding  noises  usually  associated  with  a 
ship  breaking  up.  But  a postwar  review  of  Japanese 
records  did  not  confirm  the  sinking.  The  submarine 
arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  21  January  1943  and 
proceeded  to  San  Francisco  Bay  for  a three-month 
overhaul  in  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard. 

Returning  to  Hawaii  on  10  May,  she  departed  on  the 
27th  for  her  seventh  patrol  which  took  her  to  the 
Truk-Guam  and  Truk-Saipan  shipping  lanes.  On  13 
June,  she  intercepted  a three-ship  convoy,  escorted  by 
a subchaser.  That  night,  she  made,  a submerged  at- 
tack, sinking  the  passenger-cargo  ship,  Konan  Maru, 
southeast  of  Palau.  The  next  day,  she  fired  torpedoes 
at  another  of  the  cargo  ships  but  could  not  learn  the 
results  of  her  attack,  since  she  was  forced  to  dive  to 
escape  the  subchaser’s  depth  charges.  Sargo  arrived  at 
Midway  on  9 July. 

She  departed  Midway  on  1 August  for  her  eighth 
war  patrol  which  she  conducted  north  of  Truk  and  in 
the  Marianas.  She  made  no  contacts  and  returned  to 
Pearl  Harbor  on  15  September  for  refit. 


On  her  ninth  war  patrol,  15  October  to  9 December, 
Sargo  operated  off  Formosa  and  in  the  Philippine  Sea. 
On  9 November,  she  torpedoed  the  cargo  ship,  Tago 
Maru,  southeast  of  Formosa,  and  finished  sinking  the 
stricken  ship  with  gunfire.  Steaming  north,  SS-188 
torpedoed  and  sank  the  passenger  ship,  Kosei  Maru, 
two  days  later  east  of  Okinawa.  Afterwards,  she  picked 
up  a Japanese  soldier,  clinging  to  floating  debris,  a 
survivor  of  another  sinking.  Sargo  returned  to  Pearl 
Harbor  on  9 December  1943. 

Sargo’ s tenth  patrol,  26  January  to  12  March  1944, 
was  conducted  north  of  the  Palaus.  She  torpedoed  and 
sank  the  passenger-cargo  ships,  Nichiro  Maru,  on  17 
February  and  Uchide  Maru  on  the  29th. 

After  refit  in  Pearl  Harbor,  the  veteran  submarine 
departed  on  her  11th  war  patrol  on  7 April  and  cruised 
along  the  southern  coasts  of  Kyushu,  Shikoku,  and 
Honshu.  On  26  April,  she  torpedoed  and  sank  the  cargo 
ship,  Wazan  Maru,  in  Kii  Suido,  approaching  Osaka 
Bay.  She  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  26  May  and 
steamed  east  to  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States  for 
a major  overhaul  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard. 

Returning  to  Hawaii  in  September,  Sargo  got  under- 
way for  her  12th  patrol  On  13  October  and  operated  off 
the  Bonin  and  Ryukyu  Islands.  Two  trawlers  were 
damaged  by  Sargo’ s 3-inch  deck  gun  and  machine  guns. 

On  arrival  at  Majuro  Atoll,  Marshall  Islands,  on  7 
December  1944,  she  was  assigned  to  training  subma- 
rine crews,  until  13  January  1945,  when  she  proceeded 
to  Eniwetok  Atoll.  There  she  acted  as  a target  during 
ASW  training.  As  the  war  ended,  she  returned  via 
Hawaii  to  the  United  States,  arriving  at  Mare  Island 
on  27  August.  Decommissioned  on  22  June  1946,  she 
was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  19  July  1946.  Her 
hulk  was  sold  for  scrap  on  19  May  1947  to  the  Learner 
Company  of  California. 

Sargo  was  awarded  eight  battle  stars  for  her  service 
in  World  War  II  and  received  the  Philippine  Presiden- 
tial Unit  Citation. 

II 

(SSN-583 : dp.  2,580  (surf.),  2,861  (subm.) ; 1.  267'7"; 


Sargo  (SSN-583)  around  the  time  of  her  commissioning.  In  general  form,  she  resembles  the  diesel-electric  Tang 
( SS-563)  class;  nuclear  submarines  did  not  assume  their  modern  fish-like  hull  form  until  construction  of  the 
Skipjack  (SSN-585)  class.  The  narrow  line  extending  along  Sargo’ s deck  from  bow  to  stern  is  a safety 
track,  installed  as  standard  equipment  on  submarines  after  seven  men  were  lost  from  Tusk  (SS-426)  while 
rescuing  the  crew  of  the  sinking  Cochino  (SS-345)  in  Arctic  waters.  When  going  on  deck  in  heavy  weather, 
crewmen  attach  a safety  line  to  themselves  and  clip  the  other  end  into  the  safety  track.  They  can  then  move 
freely  and  still  remain  safe  against  mishap. 
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b.  25';  dr.  22'5";  s.  20+  k.  (subm.) ; cpl.  95;  a.  8 21" 

tt. ; cl.  Skate ) 

The  second  Sargo  (SSN-583)  was  laid  down  on  21 
February  1956  at  the  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard, 
Vallejo,  Calif.;  launched  on  10  October  1957;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Frank  T.  Watkins;  and  commissioned  on 
1 October  1958,  Comdr.  Daniel  P.  Brooks  in  command. 

Prior  to  completion,  Sargo  was  designated  for  an 
arctic  cruise.  She  received  alterations  to  strengthen  her 
sail  before  she  left  the  building  yard.  Further  modifi- 
cations followed  her  19,000-mile  Pacific  shakedown 
cruise.  And,  after  her  arrival  at  her  home  port,  Pearl 
Harbor,  on  1 October  1959,  scientific  instruments  were 
installed  to  assist  her  in  navigating  under  the  shifting 
polar  ice  with  its  potentially  hazardous  submerged 
pressure  ridges;  in  locating  open  leads  and  thin  ice 
through  which  to  surface;  and  in  gathering  oceano- 
graphic and  hydrographic  data.  November  and  Decem- 
ber 1959  brought  intensive  training  programs  and  the 
embarkation  of  scientific  specialists;  and,  on  18  Janu- 
ary 1960,  Sargo,  under  the  command  of  Lt.  Comdr.  J.  H. 
Nicholson,  cleared  Pearl  Harbor  and  headed  north 
to  make  a submerged  exploration  of  the  arctic  basin. 

By  the  25th,  Sargo  had  reached  the  vicinity  of  St. 
Matthews  Island  where  she  found  ice,  block  and  brash, 
and  where,  after  rendezvousing  with  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  icebreaker  Staten  Island,  she  made  her  first 
stationary  dive  while  surrounded  by  ice.  On  the  29th, 
she  passed  the  Diomedes  and  crossed  the  Arctic  Circle; 
and,  on  9 February,  she  arrived  under  the  North  Pole. 

Making  her  first  pass  under  the  pole  at  0934,  the 
submarine  began  a clover  leaf  search  for  thin  ice  and 
at  1049  she  surfaced,  according  to  her  log,  25  feet  from 
the  pole.  Later  the  same  day,  the  Hawaiian  flag  was 
raised  at  the  pole;  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  10th, 
Sargo  submerged  and  set  a course  for  the  Canadian 
Archipelago  and  a rendezvous  with  ice  island  T-3. 

Collecting  hydrographic  data  as  she  progressed,  she 
reached  T-3  on  the  17th.  Thence,  after  conducting 
tests  in  cooperation  with  scientists  on  the  ice  island, 
she  got  underway  for  the  Bering  Straits,  the  Aleu- 
tians, and  Hawaii.  On  3 March  1960,  Sargo,  having 
covered  over  11,000  miles,  6,003  under  ice,  returned  to 
Pearl  Harbor  with  new  data  on  arctic  ice,  arctic 
waters,  and  the  physiography  of  the  Arctic  Basin.  The 
latter  included  information  on  Alpha  Ridge  and  on  the 
presence  of  deep  water  areas  at  the  western  end  of  the 
northwest  passage. 

Repairs  took  Sargo  into  April.  At  the  end  of  that 
month,  she  resumed  operations  in  the  Hawaiian  area 
with  a demonstration  cruise  for  the  King  of  Nepal.  On 
14  June,  an  explosion  and  fire  in  the  stern  room,  while 
the  submarine  was  charging  her  oxygen  tanks  from 
the  dock,  killed  one  crew  member  and  put  her  back  in 
the  shipyard  for  the  remainder  of  the  summer.  From 
October  through  December,  she  again  conducted  type 
training  exercises. 

With  1961,  however,  Sargo  assumed  a more  regular 
schedule.  On  19  January,  she  sailed  for  the  Philippines 
on  her  first  deployment  with  the  7th  Fleet.  In  the 
western  Pacific  into  May,  she  participated  in  exercises 
to  enhance  the  antisubmarine  warfare  readiness  of 
hunter-killer  groups  and  visited  Sydney,  Australia,  for 
the  19th  Annual  Coral  Sea  Celebration.  On  25  May,  she 
returned  to  Pearl  Harbor.  Upkeep  and  local  operations 
took  her  into  late  July,  when  she  began  a two-month 
training  cruise.  In  November,  she  moved  east,  to  Cali- 
fornia, to  participate  in  a demonstration  for  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  and  foreign  attaches.  She  then 
returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  for  holiday  leave  and  up- 
keep. During  the  late  winter  and  early  spring  of  1962, 
Sargo  made  another  extended  cruise  in  the  western 
Pacific. 

Local  operations  and  upkeep  followed  her  return  to 
Pearl  Harbor;  and,  in  July,  she  entered  the  naval 
shipyard  there  for  an  overhaul  which  lasted  through 
the  winter  of  1962  and  1963.  During  the  work,  she 


became  the  first  nuclear  ship  to  be  refueled  at  that 
shipyard.  In  mid-summer  1963,  she  commenced  an  ex- 
tended cruise  to  the  western  Pacific;  and,  in  October, 
she  returned  to  Hawaii  for  six  months  of  local  opera- 
tions. 

From  April  to  October  1964,  Sargo  once  again  de- 
ployed to  the  western  Pacific;  and,  during  August,  she 
was  called  on  to  support  operations  resulting  from  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  incident.  After  her  return  to  Hawaii, 
local  operations  and  upkeep  took  her  into  the  next 
year.  In  April  1965,  she  commenced  another  cruise  in 
the  western  Pacific;  and,  in  June,  she  resumed  opera- 
tions in  the  eastern  Pacific.  Five  months  later,  she 
again  moved  westward  across  the  Pacific;  and,  in  Feb- 
ruary 1966,  she  returned  to  Hawaii  to  enter  the  naval 
shipyard  at  Pearl  Harbor  where  she  remained  for  the 
next  two  years,  undergoing  overhaul  and  refueling. 

On  5 April  1968,  Sargo  left  the  shipyard.  She  had 
been  overhauled  and  her  third  reactor  core  had  been 
installed.  Refresher  training  followed;  and,  in  June, 
she  resumed  her  previous  schedule  with  an  extended 
cruise  in  the  western  Pacific.  Since  that  time,  into 
1974,  she  has  maintained  a schedule  of  eastern  and 
western  Pacific  cruises  and  training  operations,  includ- 
ing joint  British,  Australian,  and  American  exercises  in 
the  South  China  Sea  in  January  1969. 


Sarita 

An  astronomical  body. 

( AKA-39 : dp.  4,087;  1.  426';  b.  58';  dr.  16';  s.  16.9  k.; 

cpl.  303;  a.  1 5",  8 40  mm.,  10  20mm.;  cl.  Artemis; 

T.  S4-SE2-BE1) 

Sarita  (AKA-39)  was  laid  down  on  22  December 
1944  under  a Maritime  Commission  contract  (MC 
hull  1900)  by  Walsh  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Providence, 
R.I.;  launched  on  23  February  1945;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Manuel  T.  Sousa;  and  commissioned  on  22  March 
1945,  Lt.  Comdr.  Erwin  E.  Smith  in  command. 

After  shakedown,  Sarita  arrived  in  Newport,  R.I.,  on 
23  April  1945  to  conduct  afloat  training  for  pre-com- 
missioning crews  of  AKA’s.  She  rode  out  a hurricane 
on  25  June  and  completed  her  training  duty  on  6 July. 

On  20  July,  the  ship  departed  Norfolk,  arriving  at 
Pearl  Harbor  on  8 August.  She  sailed  on  1 September 
with  occupation  troops  for  Japan,  arriving  at  Sasebo 
on  22  September.  She  then  made  one  voyage  to  Manila 
on  26  September,  returning  to  Sasebo  on  20  October, 
when  she  reported  for  “Magic  Carpet”  duty.  Sarita 
made  two  voyages  carrying  troops  home,  one  from 
Okinawa  and  one  from  Tokyo  Bay,  before  being  re- 
leased from  “Magic  Carpet”  duty  at  Seattle  in  early 
January.  After  overhaul  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  the  ship 
sailed  for  Guam  on  6 February.  She  made  two  cargo 
voyages  from  Guam  between  1 March  and  30  June, 
calling  at  Saipan,  Tokyo  Bay,  Tsingtao,  Shanghai, 
Okinawa,  the  Philippines,  and  Manus.  She  returned  to 
Puget  Sound  on  25  July,  and  arrived  under  tow  at  San 
Francisco  on  17  November  for  inactivation. 

Sarita  was  decommissioned  on  29  January  1947  and 
simultaneously  delivered  to  the  Maritime  Commission’s 
National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  at  Suisun  Bay,  Calif. 
She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  25  February 
1947.  On  8 June  1966,  she  was  sold  by  the  Maritime 
Administration  to  Zidell  Explorations,  Inc.,  for  scrap- 
ping. 


Sarpedon 

A Trojan  leader  in  Homer’s  Iliad. 

(ARB-7:  dp.  3,960;  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  11'2";  s.  11.6  k.; 
cpl.  286;  a.  8 40mm.,  8 20mm.;  cl.  Aristaeus) 
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Sarpedon  (ARB-7)  was  laid  down  as  LST-956  on 
11  July  1944  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Hingham, 
Mass.;  reclassified  ARB-7  and  named  Sarpedon  on  14 
August  1944;  launched  on  21  August  1944;  commis- 
sioned on  16  November  1944,  Lt.  (jg.)  J.  B.  Shaum  in 
command,  for  transit  to  the  conversion  yard;  decom- 
missioned on  29  November  1944  for  conversion  by  the 
Maryland  Drydock  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. ; and  recommis- 
sioned on  19  March  1945,  Lt.  W.  H.  Farrar  in  command. 

After  shakedown,  Sarpedon  sailed  from  Norfolk, 
Va.,  for  the  Pacific.  Following  brief  stops  at  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Zone,  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  Pearl  Harbor, 
Eniwetok,  and  Guam,  Sarpedon  arrived  at  Saipan  on  2 
July  1945.  While  awaiting  further  routing  there,  she 
began  functioning  as  a repair  ship,  doing  numerous 
jobs  on  equipment  brought  to  her  shops  from  other 
ships.  She  sailed  for  Okinawa  on  1 August;  and,  upon 
arrival  on  7 August,  began  work  repairing  the  damage 
caused  to  ships  there  by  heavy  enemy  air  attacks  and 
long  continuous  operations.  The  Japanese  surrendered 
on  15  August  but  Sarpedon — plagued  by  a new  enemy, 
the  weather — continued  to  work  in  support  of  occupa- 
tion forces.  After  riding  out  one  typhoon  at  anchor  on 
16  September,  she  went  to  sea  to  avoid  the  storm  of  29 
September,  but  was  ordered  to  remain  in  port  when  a 
third  typhoon  struck  on  8 and  9 October.  Many  craft 
were  wrecked  in  the  harbor,  but  Sarpedon’s  anchor 
held  despite  collisions  with  two  barges  and  a PC  which 
broke  their  moorings  and  crashed  alongside.  Later 
moving  to  Shanghai,  China,  Sarpedon  continued  to 
provide  repair  support  to  ships  engaged  in  occupation 
duties  until  sailing  from  Shanghai  on  20  March  1946 
for  Bikini.  However,  her  participation  in  the  atomic 
bomb  tests  there  was  cancelled.  After  remaining  at 
Kwajalein  from  5 April  to  8 May,  she  arrived  at  San 
Pedro,  Calif.,  on  28  May  1946  for  inactivation.  Sarpe- 
don was  decommissioned  on  29  January  1947  and 
placed  in  reserve  at  San  Diego,  where  she  remains  into 
1974. 


Sarsfield 

Eugene  S.  Sarsfield  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  on 
19  April  1902  and  entered  the  Naval  Academy  in  1922. 
Upon  his  graduation  on  3 June  1926,  he  was  commis- 
sioned Ensign  and  served  in  Nevada  (BB-36),  New 
York  (BB-34),  and  Hannibal  (AG-1)  before  receiving 
submarine  instruction  in  1929  and  torpedo  training  in 
1930.  During  the  next  four  years,  he  served  succes- 
sively in  Greer  (DD-145),  Argonne  (AP-4),  and  Con- 
stitution. 

Following  duty  with  the  3d  Naval  District,  he  joined 
Badger  (DD-126)  in  July  1935,  and  returned  to  New 
York  in  September  1937.  He  instructed  naval  reserv- 
ists in  the  3d  Naval  District  for  two  years  before 
reporting  to  Kearny  (DD-432)  on  10  June  1940  to  serve 
as  executive  officer  and  navigator.  He  was  commended 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Frank  Knox,  for  “Lead- 
ership, personal  courage  and  ingenuity  in  solving  the 
many  problems  arising  under  adverse  conditions”  when 
Kearny  was  torpedoed  off  Iceland  on  17  October  1941. 

Given  command  of  McCormick  (DD-223)  on  8 Decem- 
ber 1941,  he  was  detached  on  3 October  to  supervise  the 
outfitting  of  Maddox  (DD-622)  and  he  assumed  com- 
mand of  that  destroyer  at  her  commissioning  on  3 Octo- 
ber 1942.  He  was  awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit  for 
exceptionally  meritorious  conduct  as  commanding  offi- 
cer of  Maddox  when  she  attacked  and  probably  sank  an 
enemy  submarine  on  6 May  1943. 

While  acting  as  an  escort  for  an  Atlantic  convoy,  the 
destroyer  made  contact  with  the  submerged  enemy  sub- 
marine. Lt.  Comdr.  Sarsfield  took  prompt  and  effective 
action  and,  with  great  skill,  delivered  two  accurate 
depth  charge  attacks.  The  submarine  was  damaged  by 
the  first  attack;  and,  after  the  second  attack,  it  ap- 
peared briefly  on  the  surface  upside  down.  As  a result 


of  these  attacks,  which  demonstrated  Sarsfield’s  thor- 
ough training  and  sound  decision,  the  submarine  was 
probably  sunk. 

Reported  missing  on  10  July  1943  and  officially  pre- 
sumed dead  on  the  next  day,  Comdr.  Sarsfield  was  post- 
humously awarded  the  Navy  Cross  and  cited  for  extra- 
ordinary heroism  as  commanding  officer  of  Maddox 
during  the  invasion  of  Sicily  on  10  July  1943.  While  his 
ship  was  effectively  supporting  the  assault  at  Gela,  Lt. 
Comdr.  Sarsfield,  in  the  face  of  terrific  aerial  bombard- 
ment, maintained  alert  and  accurate  direction  of  gun- 
fire until  Maddox  was  gravely  damaged  by  one  direct 
hit  and  two  near  misses.  He  remained  on  board  super- 
vising the  abandonment  of  the  rapidly  sinking  ship 
and  helped  greatly  to  save  the  lives  of  9 officers  and 
65  men  of  the  284  on  board. 

(DD-837 : dp.  2,425;  1.  390'6";  b.  41'1";  dr.  18'6";  s. 

35  k.;  cpl.  367;  a.  6 5",  12  40mm.,  5 20mm.,  10  21" 

tt. ; cl.  Gearing ) 

Sarsfield  (DD-837)  was  laid  down  on  15  January 
1945  by  the  Bath  Iron  Works  Co.,  Bath,  Me.;  launched 
on  27  May  1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Eugene  S.  Sars- 
field; and  commissioned  at  Boston  Naval  Shipyard  on 
31  July  1945,  Comdr.  Hepburn  A.  Pierce  in  command. 

After  completion  of  her  fitting-out,  Sarsfield  sailed, 
on  24  August,  for  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba;  and  shake- 
down  training.  She  returned  to  Boston  on  30  Septem- 
ber and,  after  post-shakedown  alterations,  got  under- 
way, on  25  October,  for  New  York  and  the  Navy  Day 
celebration.  Following  her  stay  at  New  York,  she  par- 
ticipated in  training  exercises  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay — 
Virginia  Capes  area  until  13  December,  when  she  en- 
tered the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  for  installation  of  some 
experimental  equipment. 

On  1 February  1946,  Sarsfield  sailed  from  New  York 
bound  for  Key  West,  Florida.  She  arrived  in  Key  West 
on  4 February  to  begin  two  decades  with  the 
Operational  Development  Force  located  there.  Attached 
to  the  Surface  Antisubmarine  Development  Detach- 
ment, Atlantic  Fleet,  she  participated  in  the  testing 
and  evaluation  of  new  weapons  and  equipment  and 
made  periodic  training  cruises  in  the  Caribbean  and  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  addition  to  the  work  she  did  for 
the  Operational  Development  Force,  Sarsfield  also 
served  the  Naval  Mine  Countermeasures  Station  at 
Panama  City,  Fla.,  from  9 to  14  February  1947;  con- 
ducted operations  for  the  Underwater  Sound  Labora- 
tory at  New  London,  Conn.,  from  3 September  1953 
until  18  October  1954;  and  operated  out  of  Newport, 

R. I.,  between  8 July  and  4 August  1955. 

In  1956,  she  embarked  VIP’s  for  ASW  demonstra- 
tions out  of  Key  West  and,  in  1957,  underwent  over- 
haul at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard.  On  6 February  1958, 
she  joined  units  of  Escort  Squadron  14  at  Charleston, 

S. C.,  for  antisubmarine  exercises.  Following  a cruise  as 
plane  guard  to  carrier,  Leyte  (CV-32),  in  early  1958, 
she  returned  to  the  Operational  Development  Force  at 
Key  West  on  15  February.  In  the  fall  of  1958,  Sars- 
field entered  Charleston  Naval  Shipyard  for  another 
overhaul.  She  departed  Charleston  on  5 January  1959 
and  conducted  five  weeks  of  refresher  training  out  of 
Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  after  which  she  returned  to 
Key  West  and  further  experimental  work. 

This  employment,  testing  antisubmarine  detection 
and  destruction  devices,  continued  until  January  1961, 
when  she  was  deployed,  with  shore  bombardment  re- 
sponsibilities, to  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba.  Later  that 
year,  in  June,  Caribbean  unrest  again  required  the 
Navy  to  deploy  ships.  Sarsfield  cruised  off  the  coast  of 
Hispaniola.  In  September  1961,  Sarsfield  took  station  in 
the  Atlantic  as  a recovery  ship  for  Project  Mercury, 
the  manned  space  flight  program  then  in  progress. 

In  January  1962,  she  again  took  station  for  Project 
Mercury,  this  time  off  the  coast  of  Africa.  In  August, 
she  entered  Boston  Naval  Shipyard  for  almost  a year 
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of  Fleet  Rehabilitation  and  Modernization  (FRAM) 
overhaul.  Before  leaving  Boston,  in  June  1963,  she 
received  several  new  weapons  systems,  including 
ASROC,  DASH,  long-range,  distant  air  search  radar 
and  long  range  sonar.  From  Boston,  she  sailed  to 
Guantanamo  Bay  for  refresher  training;  then,  to 
Charleston  for  another  six  months  of  weapons  and 
sonar  modifications.  At  the  completion  of  these  latest 
alterations,  she  cruised  the  Caribbean  and  then  re- 
turned to  Key  West  and  the  Operational  Test  and 
Evaluation  Detachment.  This  employment  continued 
until  1966.  On  15  July,  she  again  commenced  overhaul, 
including  still  more  sonar  and  radar  changes. 

The  overhaul  was  completed  on  30  January  1967; 
and,  by  7 February,  she  was  back  in  Key  West.  Sars- 
field  spent  the  remainder  of  the  month  engaged  in 
refresher  training  out  of  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba.  In 
April,  she  joined  Forrestal  (CVA-59)  for  ASW  exer- 
cises; then,  returned  to  Key  West  on  1 May  to  operate 
with  the  Fleet  Sonar  School.  June  and  July  were 
occupied  by  fleet  exercises  and  NATO  exercise,  “Lash- 
out.”  On  21  September,  Sarsfield  departed  Key  West 
for  the  Mediterranean  and,  on  17  December,  returned 
home. 

In  early  1968,  she  operated  off  the  Virginia  Capes 
and  in  the  Caribbean.  In  July  1968,  she  deployed  to  the 
Middle  East.  She  called  at  many  exotic  ports  on  her 
voyage  along  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  the  Indian 
Ocean  littoral.  While  on  this  tour  of  duty,  Sarsfield 
also  had  the  unique  opportunity  to  participate  in  a 
spontaneous  exercise  with  units  of  the  Imperial  Ethio- 
pian Navy  and  the  French  Air  Force.  By  30  December, 
she  was  underway  for  the  western  hemisphere  and,  on 
10  January  1969,  arrived  in  Mayport,  Fla. 

Sarsfield  remained  in  the  western  hemisphere  for  all 
of  1969  and  1970.  During  the  first  seven  months  of 
1969,  she  resumed  Caribbean  and  Atlantic  operations. 
On  28  July,  she  commenced  UNITAS  X,  an  exercise 
involving  elements  of  the  United  States,  Brazilian, 
Argentine,  Colombian,  Chilean,  Ecuadorian,  Peruvian, 
Venezuelan  and  Urguayan  navies.  In  December,  upon 
the  completion  of  this  exercise,  during  which  she  vis- 
ited ports  in  all  the  countries  named,  Sarsfield  re- 
turned to  Mayport  to  prepare  for  overhaul.  From 
January  to  June  1970,  she  was  at  Charleston,  S.C., 
undergoing  overhaul.  In  June,  she  commenced  eight 
weeks  of  refresher  training  out  of  Guantanamo  Bay, 
Cuba;  and,  upon  completing  it,  returned  to  local  opera- 
tions out  of  Mayport  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

In  January  1971,  Sarsfield  again  deployed  to  the 
Middle  East,  entering  the  Indian  Ocean  in  February. 
By  29  June,  she  was  back  at  Mayport  and  resumed 
normal  operations  for  the  rest  of  1971  and  for  the  first 
three  months  of  1972. 

On  13  April  1972,  she  got  underway  for  an  entirely 
different  deployment.  Proceeding  via  the  Panama 
Canal,  she  arrived  in  Subic  Bay,  P.I.,  on  11  May. 
Throughout  the  summer,  Sarsfield  plied  the  waters  of 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  first  as  plane  guard  for  Saratoga 
(CV-60),  then,  patrolling  off  Hainan  Island.  She  also 
participated  in  shore  bombardment  missions.  She  de- 
parted the  gunline  on  12  September;  stopped  at  Hong 
Kong  for  six  days  of  liberty  (15  to  21  September)  and 
at  Yokosuka,  Japan,  for  four  days  (25  to  29  Septem- 
ber) ; and  then,  got  underway  to  return  to  the  United 
States. 

She  entered  San  Diego  on  13  October,  transited  the 
Panama  Canal  on  21  October,  and  reentered  Mayport 
on  the  25th.  Upon  her  return,  she  resumed  local  opera- 
tions out  of  Mayport.  This  employment  continued  until 
29  May  1973,  when  she  weighed  anchor  to  join  the  6th 
Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean. 

She  sailed  with  the  6th  Fleet  until  22  September, 
when  she  passed  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to 
join  NATO  units  in  exercises  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and 
in  the  North  Sea.  On  10  October,  she  entered  the  Firth 
of  Forth  and,  the  next  day,  berthed  at  Edinburgh, 


Scotland.  Two  days  later,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Arab- 
Israeli  War,  she  departed  Scotland  to  reenter  the 
Mediterranean  with  John  F.  Kennedy  (CVA-67)  and 
sped  to  the  eastern  end  of  that  sea.  After  more  than 
a month  of  uncertainty,  Sarsfield  put  into  Athens, 
Greece,  on  14  November  for  a five-day  tender  and  leave 
period. 

On  18  November,  she  was  ordered  to  rejoin  John  F. 
Kennedy  for  the  voyage  back  to  the  United  States.  She 
arrived  at  Mayport  on  1 December  and  spent  the  rest 
of  1973  in  a standdown  and  leave  status.  She  remained 
in  port  at  Mayport  until  May  1974  at  which  time  she 
resumed  Atlantic  seaboard  operations.  As  of  July  1974, 
Sarsfield  is  in  port  at  Mayport. 

Sarsfield  earned  one  battle  star  for  service  in  the 
Vietnam  War. 


Sarsi 

A small  Canadian  plains  tribe  of  the  Athapascan 
family  which  hunted  on  the  upper  Saskatchewan.  In 
the  1790’s,  they  constituted  one  of  the  leading  tribes 
trading  with  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company;  but,  by  the 
end  of  the  19th  century,  they  had  become  engaged  in 
farming  and  stock  raising  near  Calgary,  Alberta. 

(ATF-111:  dp.  1,330;  1.  205';  b.  38'6";  dr.  16'8";  s. 

16  k. ; cpl.  88;  a.  1 3",  2 40mm.,  2 20mm.,  2 dct. ; cl. 

Abnaki) 

Sarsi  (AT-111)  was  laid  down  on  25  January  1943 
by  the  United  Engineering  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Ala- 
meda, Calif.;  launched  on  12  June  1943;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Robert  E.  Christy;  redesignated  ATF-111  on  15 
May  1944;  and  commissioned  on  24  June  1944,  Lt. 
H.  J.  Perry,  Jr.,  USNR,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  training  off  southern  Califor- 
nia, Sarsi  headed  north  to  assume  fleet  tug  duties  in 
the  17th  Naval  District.  She  arrived  in  the  Aleutians 
on  19  August  and,  by  the  end  of  World  War  II,  had 
completed  45  jobs  in  the  Aleutians  and,  on  four  occa- 
sions, had  supported  units  of  the  North  Pacific  Task 
Forces  engaged  in  raids  against  the  Kuriles  and  enemy 
shipping  north  of  Hokkaido.  During  the  latter,  no 
casualties  were  inflicted  on  the  ships  of  the  attack 
forces. 

In  carrying  out  her  varied  missions — salvage,  tow- 
ing, personnel  and  cargo  lifts — in  the  Aleutian  chain, 
the  tug  operated  from  Unalaska,  Kodiak,  Umnak,  Se- 
guam,  Adak,  Tanaga,  Amatignak,  Amchitka,  Shemya, 
and  Attu.  After  the  war,  she  remained  on  active  duty 
and  continued  to  provide  tug  and  transportation  ser- 
vices to  ships  and  bases  in  the  Aleutians.  In  the  spring 
of  1947,  she  returned  to  southern  California  and  com- 
menced operations  out  of  San  Diego  which  took  her 
south  along  the  west  coast  to  Panama;  west  to  the 
Hawaiian,  Marshall,  and  Mariana  Islands;  and,  five 
years  later,  north,  back  to  the  Aleutians.  By  that  time, 
however,  war  had  returned  to  the  Pacific;  and  the 
United  States  was  involved  in  the  United  Nations 
effort  in  Korea. 

On  24  March  1952,  Sarsi,  commanded  by  Lt.  W.  M. 
Howard,  departed  San  Diego  and  sailed  west.  On  18 
April,  she  arrived  at  Sasebo,  Japan.  On  the  20th,  she 
took  on  ammunition;  and,  a week  later,  she  continued 
on  toward  the  embattled  Korean  peninsula.  At  the  end 
of  the  month,  she  moored  on  the  east  side  of  Yo-do,  in 
the  approaches  to  Wonsan  harbor;  and,  as  a unit  of 
Task  Group  92.2,  the  east  coast  Blockade  and  Escort 
Force,  she  performed  towing,  salvage,  patrol,  escort, 
buoy  tender,  and  transportation  duties.  On  19  May,  she 
returned  to  Sasebo,  whence  she  completed  one  rescue 
mission  and  several  towing  assignments  to  southeast- 
ern Korean  and  Japanese  ports.  In  late  June,  she 
operated  off  the  west  coast  of  Korea.  In  July,  she 
again  operated  between  southeastern  Korea  and  Kyu- 
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shu;  and,  on  19  August,  she  returned  to  the  Wonsan 
area  and  resumed  her  varied  duties  there. 

On  the  20th,  typhoon  “Karen”  hit  the  coast.  For  the 
next  week,  Sarsi  towed  various  vessels;  carried  light 
cargo  and  personnel ; relocated  buoys  and  conducted 
night-time,  close-inshore  anti-mining  and  anti-junk 
patrols.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  27th,  she  refueled 
from  Cimarron  (AO-22);  and,  at  1847,  moved  north  to 
patrol  along  the  edge  of  the  mineswept  waters  between 
Wonsan  and  Hungnam.  At  2200,  all  unnecessary  lights 
were  extinguished.  She  reached  Hungnam  without  inci- 
dent; but,  as  she  turned  to  return  to  Wonsan,  a drift- 
ing mine,  probably  cut  loose  by  the  typhoon,  exploded 
against  her  hull.  Damage  control  efforts  proved  futile, 
and  Sarsi  sank  in  twenty  minutes. 

Four  men  were  killed.  The  remainder,  including  four 
wounded,  spent  the  night  in,  or  clinging  to,  life  rafts, 
life  preservers,  and  the  ship’s  whale  boat.  The  whale 
boat,  kept  pointed  out  to  sea  with  lines  to  the  rafts, 
prevented  drifting  onto  the  enemy  held  shore.  Rescue 
ships — destroyer,  Boyd,  and  minesweepers,  Zeal  and 
Competent — arrived  in  the  morning;  and  carried  the 
survivors  to  friendly  territory  for  medical  treatment 
and  reassignment. 

Sarsi  earned  two  campaign  stars  for  her  service 
during  the  Korean  Conflict. 

Sassaba 

A Chippewa  chief  and  follower  of  Tecumseh  who 
died  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  in  1822. 

( YTB-364 : dp.  345  (f.)  ; 1.  100';  b.  25';  dr.  11';  cpl.  8; 
s.  12  k. ; cl.  Sassaba) 

Sassaba  (YTB-364)  was  laid  down  on  24  February 
1944  by  the  Consolidated  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Morris 
Heights,  N.Y. ; launched  on  22  April  1944;  reclassified 
YTB-364  on  15  May  1944;  and  delivered  to  the  Navy 
and  placed  in  service  on  22  September  1944. 

Assigned  to  the  Submarine  Base  at  New  London, 
Sassaba  commenced  towing  and  torpedo-recovery  ser- 
vices along  the  Connecticut  and  New  York  coasts  in 
October  1944  and  continued  that  work  until  after  the 
end  of  World  War  II  in  Europe.  In  the  summer  of 
1945,  she  moved  south  to  provide  similar  services  to 
ships  training  at  or  near  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba. 
Then,  in  September,  she  resumed  operations  in  the 
Thames  River,  Fisher’s  Island,  and  Block  Island  Sound 
areas.  Later  shifted  to  the  Narragansett  Bay  area  and 
homeported  at  Newport,  she  was  redesignated  YTM- 
364  in  February  1962  and  continues  to  serve  in  the  1st 
Naval  District  into  1974. 

Sassacus 

An  Indian  word  meaning  tribe. 

I 

(SwStr. : t.  974;  1.  205';  b.  35';  dph.  11'6";  dr.  9' 

(loaded);  s.  14.5  k.;  cpl.  145;  a.  2 100-pdr.  P.r., 

4 9"  D.sb.,  2 24-pdr.  how.  r.,  1 12-pdr.  r.,  1 heavy 

12-pdr.  sb. ; cl.  Sassacus) 

The  first  Sassacus,  a wooden,  double-ended,  side- 
wheel  steamer,  was  launched  on  23  December  1862  by 
the  Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by  Miss 
Wilhemina  G.  Lambert;  and  commissioned  at  the  Bos- 
ton Navy  Yard  on  5 October  1863,  Lt.  Comdr.  Francis 
A.  Roe  in  command. 

That  day,  the  new  steamer  got  underway  for  trials 
at  sea  and  returned  to  Boston  for  repairs.  Later,  en 
route  to  Hampton  Roads  to  join  the  North  Atlantic 
Blockading  Squadron,  the  ship  suffered  mechanical  dif- 
ficulty and  was  detained  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard 
for  repairs  from  19  November  1863  to  22  January 
1864.  When  she  finally  reached  Hampton  Roads  late  in 
January,  the  double-ender  was  assigned  to  the  outer 


blockade  of  Wilmington,  N.C.,  and  stationed  off  Cape 
Lookout  Shoals  to  intercept  inward-bound  blockade 
runners  attempting  to  slip  through  the  net  of  Union 
ships. 

On  1 February,  Sassacus  found  the  new  and  fast 
steamer,  Wild  Dayrell,  near  New  Topsail  Inlet,  N.C., 
where  the  blockade  runner  had  gone  aground  and  dis- 
charged much  of  her  cargo.  The  Federal  double-ender, 
later  aided  by  USS  Florida,  tried  for  three  days  to 
refloat  the  prize.  During  their  efforts  to  salvage  the 
steamer,  the  crews  were  harassed  by  Confederate  rifle- 
men who  were  eventually  driven  off  by  fire  from  the 
Union  ships.  Finally,  parties  from  the  blockaders  set 
the  ship  ablaze  and  destroyed  her  by  shelling. 

At  daybreak  on  4 February,  lookouts  on  Sassacus 
spotted  black  smoke  to  the  northwest  and  the  double- 
ender  started  out  in  pursuit.  About  noon,  she  was 
within  range  of  the  chase  and  opened  fire.  The  fleeing 
blockade  runner  headed  for  New  Inlet,  N.C.,  and  ran 
aground.  There,  her  crew  set  fire  to  their  ship,  left  her 
engine  running,  and  fled.  A boarding  party  from  Sas- 
sacus reached  the  steamer  about  one  o’clock  and  found 
her  to  be  the  paddle  wheeler,  Nutfield,  inward  bound 
from  Bermuda : “one  of  the  last  and  best  steamers  out 
of  the  Thames.” 

Sassacus  rescued  the  runner’s  purser,  the  sole  survi- 
vor from  one  of  Nutfield' s capsized  boats.  He  reported 
that  during  her  flight,  his  ship  had  jettisoned  a battery 
of  eight  Whitworth  rifled  guns  and  a large  quantity  of 
pig  lead.  Sassacus  seized  about  600  new  rifled  muskets 
from  Austria  and  England  which  were  still  on  board. 
Meanwhile,  Sassacus  and  Florida,  which  again  offered 
assistance,  attempted  to  refloat  the  prize.  When  it  was 
evident  that  the  ship  could  not  be  freed,  the  Union 
sailors  set  her  on  fire  and  riddled  her  hull  with  solid 
shot  fired  at  her  waterline. 

After  learning  of  Sassacus’ s performance  on  block- 
ade duty,  her  squadron  commander,  Rear  Admiral 
S.  P.  Lee,  reported  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Gideon 
Welles,  “The  Sassacus  had  done  well  ...  I congratu- 
late you  on  the  success  of  this  class  [of  ship]  . . . 
they’ll  beat  the  Clyders.” 

In  March,  Sassacus  returned  to  Hampton  Roads  for 
repairs  and  then  proceeded  to  the  Washington  Navy 
Yard  to  add  two  12-pounder  Dahlgren  rifles  to  her 
battery.  She  departed  Washington  on  15  April,  and  left 
Hampton  Roads  a week  later  for  duty  in  the  North 
Carolina  sounds  where,  on  the  19th,  ironclad  ram, 
Albemarle,  had  spearheaded  a joint  Confederate  sea/ 
land  offensive,  sinking  Union  double-ender,  Southland, 
and  helping  to  wrest  Plymouth,  N.C.,  from  Union 
hands.  On  the  26th,  Sassacus  crossed  the  bar  into 
North  Carolina’s  inland  waters  and  was  assigned  to 
Albermarle  Sound  where  other  Union  Navy  ships 
awaited  the  reappearance  of  the  dreaded  Southern 
ram.  Albemarle,  accompanied  by  troop-carrying  steam- 
ers, Cotton  Planter  and  Bombshell,  reemerged  from 
Roanoke  Run  on  the  afternoon  of  5 May  bent  on 
attacking  New  Bern.  The  Union  ships  in  the  vicinity 
slowly  fell  back  while  Army  transport,  Trumpeter, 
raced  away  to  carry  word  of  the  Southern  ram’s  ad- 
vance to  Capt.  Melancton  Smith,  Senior  Union  Naval 
Officer  in  the  sounds.  Smith  in  Mattabesett  followed  by 
Sassacus,  Wyalusing,  and  Whitehead,  immediately  got 
underway  and  dashed  toward  Cook’s  little  task  force. 
Soon  after  Albemarle  opened  fire,  Sassacus,  Mattabes- 
ett, and  Wyalusing  concentrated  their  fire  on  Bomb- 
shell and  forced  the  little  steamer  to  surrender.  Mean- 
while, Cotton  Planter  withdrew  up  the  Roanoke.  Then 
Comdr.  Roe  “ordered  full  steam  and  open  throttle”  and 
headed  Sassacus  straight  for  the  ram.  Sassacus  struck 
Albemarle’s  starboard  broadside.  The  double-ender  was 
damaged  by  the  collision  and  by  a shot  from  the  ram 
which  hit  her  starboard  boiler.  Escaping  steam  killed 
one  fireman  outright  and  scalded  others  who  died  in 
the  next  few  days.  Albemarle  suffered  only  superficial 
damage. 
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For  about  ten  minutes,  the  ships  were  locked  to- 
gether and  engulfed  in  steam,  while  Sassacus  at- 
tempted to  penetrate  deeper  into  her  adversary,  and 
Albemarle  struggled  to  pull  free.  Bluejackets  on  the 
double-ender  threw  grenades  at  the  ironclad’s  deck 
hatch  despite  musketry  from  the  ram.  Sassacus’  star- 
board wheel  spun  across  Albemarle’s  stern,  badly  dam- 
aging itself  as  it  smashed  a launch  and  other  gear  on 
the  ram’s  deck.  In  the  Union  ship’s  engine  room,  First 
Assistant  Engineer  James  M.  Hobby,  ignoring  all-but- 
lethal  burns,  struggled  to  maintain  power.  As  the  ram 
wrenched  free,  the  Federal  gunners,  blanketed  in 
scalding  vapor,  manned  their  pieces  and  sent  salvo 
after  salvo  at  the  tough  iron  casement  which  protected 
the  Southern  ship. 

For  more  than  three  hours,  the  Union  warships 
struggled  to  destroy  Albemarle  without  seriously  dam- 
aging their  tough-hided  opponent.  As  dusk  approached, 
the  ram  slipped  away  from  the  melee  and  retired  up 
the  Roanoke. 

Sassacus,  operating  with  only  jury-rig  repairs,  re- 
mained in  the  sounds  for  over  six  weeks  struggling  to 
help  maintain  the  Union’s  tenuous  grasp  on  eastern 
North  Carolina.  Then,  steaming  stern  first  to  minimize 
the  pressure  on  her  battered  bow,  she  headed  for  the 
James  River  where  Union  strength  afloat  was  needed 
by  General  Grant  in  his  drive  toward  Richmond.  The 
ship  reached  Newport  News  on  22  June.  The  next  day, 
“although  sadly  yet  honorably  mutilated,”  she  ascended 
the  river  and  reported  for  duty.  The  ship  operated  on 
the  James  through  the  summer,  from  time  to  time 
engaging  riflemen  along  the  river  banks.  In  September, 
she  finally  sailed  north  for  overdue  repairs,  reaching 
Philadelphia  on  the  26th. 

Early  in  November,  Sassacus  returned  to  Hampton 
Roads  where  preparations  were  underway  for  a joint 
Army-Navy  expedition  against  Fort  Fisher,  which  pro- 
tected Wilmington,  the  Confederacy’s  last  major  block- 
ade-running center.  During  the  ensuing  weeks,  the 
double-ender  performed  blockade  duty  off  that  stra- 
tegic port  and  assisted  the  Coast  Survey  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  River  to  obtain  topo- 
graphic intelligence  for  the  forthcoming  operations. 

The  Navy  had  long  wanted  to  move  against  Wil- 
mington, but  the  Army  had  always  found  other  uses 
for  the  troops  necessary  to  take  that  strong  Confeder- 
ate fortification.  Army  reluctance  had  been  dispelled  by 
Major  General  B.  F.  Butler’s  fascination  with  a plan 
to  destroy  Fort  Fisher  by  detonating  an  explosive-filled 
ship  as  close  as  possible  to  the  fortress.  Although 
Union  naval  leaders  had  little  faith  in  the  effectiveness 
of  this  plan,  they  readily  cooperated  in  its  implementa- 
tion, hoping  to  thereby  secure  Army  cooperation. 

Screw  steamer,  Louisiana,  was  selected  as  the  pow- 
der ship,  taken  to  Hampton  Roads,  stripped,  and  par- 
tially laden  with  explosives.  On  13  December,  Sassacus 
took  Louisiana  into  tow  and  pulled  her  to  Beaufort 
where  she  took  on  additional  explosives.  Sassacus,  ac- 
companied by  Admiral  Porter’s  Fleet,  then  got  under- 
way and  towed  the  fully-loaded  Louisiana  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Cape  Fear,  arriving  off  Fort  Fisher  on  the  18th. 
There,  for  five  days,  bad  weather  prevented  Wilderness 
from  towing  the  giant  bomb  into  position  for  detona- 
tion. Finally,  on  the  night  of  the  23d  and  24th,  Wilder- 
ness managed  to  get  Louisiana  within  200  to  300  yards 
of  the  shore.  At  0118,  a great  blast  shook  and  lighted 
the  area  for  many  miles,  but  left  Fort  Fisher  undam- 
aged. 

The  task  of  leveling  the  Confederate  works  was  left 
to  naval  gunfire,  and  Sassacus  readily  joined  in  the 
bombardment  which  began  at  daylight  on  Christmas 
Eve  and  was  maintained  throughout  the  day.  That 
night,  the  wooden  ships  withdrew  to  anchor  in  deeper 
waters  and  Porter’s  ironclads  continued  harassing  fire 
during  the  darkness.  On  Christmas  morning,  the 
wooden  ships  reformed  their  battle  line  and  opened  fire 
at  1030.  In  the  afternoon,  troops  landed;  but,  after 


receiving  a pessimistic  report  on  a reconnaissance  of 
the  fortress,  Butler  ordered  his  troops  to  reembark  on 
their  transports.  During  the  next  two  days,  while  la- 
boring to  return  the  last  of  the  troops  to  ships,  Sassa- 
cus’s  launch  and  second  cutter  were  both  damaged  in 
the  heavy  surf,  abandoned  on  the  beach  under  orders 
from  General  Curtis,  and  later  destroyed. 

Disappointed  by  Butler’s  indecisive  leadership,  Por- 
ter managed  to  get  General  Grant  to  commit  the  Army 
to  a prompt  return  to  Fort  Fisher.  The  new  task  force, 
containing  a reenforced  Army  contingent  commanded 
by  Major  General  Terry,  arrived  at  Beaufort  on  8 
January  1865  but  was  held  up  there  by  bad  weather. 
The  ships  got  underway  again  on  the  12th. 

The,  next  day,  Sassacus  joined  in  the  pre-invasion 
bombardment  and  then,  as  her  boats  were  landing 
troops,  shelled  the  woods  ahead  of  the  Union  skirmish 
line.  On  the  14th,  she  continued  the  barrage  while  her 
boats  and  working  parties  landed  artillery  and  provi- 
sions for  the  Army  and  also  helped  to  replenish  the 
monitors’  magazines. 

On  the  15th,  the  ship  landed  a party  of  37  volunteers 
from  her  crew  to  join  a naval  assault  force.  Although 
Confederate  defenders  repulsed  the  ensuing  spirited 
attack  by  sailors  and  marines  storming  Fort  Fisher’s 
seaward  wall,  in  doing  so,  they  neglected  to  defend 
adequately  the  opposite  side  of  the  stronghold  and 
allowed  Terry’s  troops  to  enter  from  the  beach  along 
the  Cape  Fear.  That  night,  after  the  Southern  garrison 
had  surrendered,  two  men  of  the  Sassacus  party  were 
killed  by  a magazine  explosion,  swelling  the  double- 
ender’s  casualty  list  for  the  operation  to  three  killed 
and  three  wounded. 

For  more  than  a month,  Sassacus  fought  with  Por- 
ter against  Southern  fortifications  up  the  Cape  Fear, 
and  was  on  hand  for  the  fall  of  Fort  Anderson  and  of 
Fort  Strong.  During  operations  against  the  latter,  she 
was  hit  three  times,  once  by  a shot  below  her  waterline 
which  caused  heavy  leaking.  Late  in  February,  the 
durable  double-ender  was  ordered  back  to  the  James 
River  to  support  Grant  as  he  closed  his  stranglehold 
on  the  southern  capital.  After  the  Confederacy  col- 
lapsed, Sassacus  cruised  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  to 
prevent  any  possible  attempt  of  conspirators  in  the 
assassination  of  President  Lincoln  to  escape  by  sea. 
Upon  her  return  to  Hampton  Roads  on  2 May,  the 
ship,  in  need  of  extensive  repairs,  was  ordered  north. 
She  sailed  for  Philadelphia  on  the  evening  of  4 May. 
Sassacus  was  decommissioned  and  was  laid  up  at  the 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  on  13  May  1865.  She  was  sold 
there  on  28  August  1868  to  John  Roach. 

II 

( YT-193 : dp.  260;  1.  lOO’lO";  b.  25';  dr.  11’;  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  10;  cl.  Pessacus) 

The  second  Sassacus  (YT-193)  was  laid  down  on  21 
April  1942  by  Ira  S.  Bushey  and  Son,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.; 
launched  on  31  July  1942;  and  delivered  to  the  Navy 
and  placed  in  service  on  7 December  1942. 

Assigned  initially  to  the  3d  Naval  District  and  redes- 
ignated YTB-193  on  15  May  1944,  Sassacus  remained 
in  the  New  York  area  until  early  1945.  Then  reallo- 
cated to  the  12th  Naval  District,  she  moved  south; 
transited  the  Panama  Canal;  and  assumed  harbor  tug 
duties  in  the  San  Francisco  area.  A year  and  a half 
later,  however,  she  was  ordered  inactivated  and  was 
placed  out  of  service,  in  reserve,  on  26  November  1946. 
Redesignated  YTM-193  in  February  1962,  she  re- 
mained in  reserve  until  transferred,  on  loan,  to  the 
government  of  Venezuela  in  January  1963,  where  she 
remains  into  1974. 

Satago 

A lake  in  Michigan  named  for  a local  Indian  chief. 
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( YTB-414 : dp.  345  (f.)  ; 1.  100';  b.  25';  dr.  11';  cpl. 

8;  s.  12  k.;  cl.  Sassaba) 

Satago  (YTB-414)  was  laid  down  at  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Yard,  Curtis  Bay,  Md.,  on  29  April  1944;  reclas- 
sified YTB-414  on  15  May  1944;  launched  on  14  July 
1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Vernon  E.  Day;  and  delivered 
to  the  Navy  and  placed  in  service  on  27  November 
1944. 

Satago  remained  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area  into 
February  1945  when  she  sailed  south  to  Panama  en 
route  to  the  Pacific  war  zone.  By  the  end  of  May,  she 
was  at  Ulithi;  and,  in  mid-June,  she  arrived  at  Leyte, 
P.I.,  to  assume  harbor  tug  duties.  In  October,  after 
World  War  II  had  ended,  she  moved  via  Okinawa  to 
duty  at  Shanghai,  Sasebo,  and  Tsingtao.  In  1947,  she 
returned  to  the  Philippines  and,  until  after  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  in  Korea,  provided  harbor  tug  ser- 
vices at  Subic  Bay.  In  January  1951,  she  departed 
Luzon  and,  early  the  following  month,  assumed  duties 
at  Yokosuka,  Japan.  Redesignated  YTM-414  in  Febru- 
ary 1962,  she  has  remained  in  service  at  Yokosuka  into 
1974. 

Satanta 

A Kiowa  chief,  known  as  the  “Orator  of  the  Plains,” 
who  was  seized  by  Custer  to  speed  the  Kiowas’  move  to 
a reservation  after  the  Medicine  Lodge  Treaty  of  1867. 
Arrested  for  participating  in  raids  during  the  early 
1870’s,  he  died  in  prison  in  1878. 

( YT-270 : dp.  244;  1.  100';  b.  26';  dr.  9'7";  s.  16  k.;  cpl. 

14;  cl.  Hiawatha;  T.  V2-ME-A1) 

Satanta  (YT-270)  was  laid  down  under  Maritime 
Commission  contract  (MC  hull  437)  as  Port  Orchard 
on  20  April  1942  by  Birchfield  Boiler,  Inc.,  Tacoma, 
Wash.;  launched  on  14  July  1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
A1  Eubanks;  subsequently  transferred  to  the  Navy; 
renamed  Satanta  and  designated  YT-270;  and  deliv- 
ered and  placed  in  service  on  19  May  1943. 

Reclassified  YTB-270  in  May  1944  and  YTM-270  in 
February  1962,  Satanta  has  provided  harbor  tug  ser- 
vice on  the  west  coast  throughout  her  naval  career. 
Although  she  initially  served  in  the  11th  Naval  Dis- 
trict, most  of  her  service  has  been  in  the  12th.  She 
operates  out  of  Mare  Island  into  1974. 


Satellite 

I 

(SwStr. : t.  217;  1.  120'7";  b.  22'9";  dph.  8'6";  cpl.  43; 
a.  2 8") 

The  first  Satellite,  a wooden,  side-wheel  tug  built  at 
New  York  City  in  1854,  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  at 
New  York  on  24  July  1861;  and  commissioned  at  the 
New  York  Navy  Yard  on  12  September  1861,  Acting 
Master  Joseph  Spinney  in  command. 

The  next  day,  the  ship  sailed  for  the  Potomac  and 
reached  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  on  the  16th.  That 
afternoon,  she  steamed  back  down  river  to  join  the 
Potomac  Flotilla  off  the  mouth  of  Occoquan  Creek  and 
began  almost  two  years  of  operations  in  the  roughly 
parallel  rivers  which  drain  tidewater  Virginia  and 
empty  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Her  first  action  came  on  25  September  when  she  was 
fired  upon  by  a Confederate  battery  at  Freestone 
Point;  hut,  during  the  action,  she  suffered  no  casual- 
ties or  damage.  From  that  time  on,  her  duels  with 
artillery  and  riflemen  hidden  along  the  shores  were 
frequent.  On  18  October,  the  tug  bombarded  Confeder- 
ate positions  at  Shipping  Point,  Va.  On  15  November, 
a boat  from  the  ship  rowed  down  stream  on  a scouting 
expedition  and  returned  before  the  following  dawn 
with  two  scows  and  three  skiffs  as  prizes.  Two  days 


later,  Satellite  shelled  positions  below  Boyd’s  Hole.  On 
7 December,  four  shells  fired  from  Shipping  Point 
passed  over  her  deck  between  her  pilot  house  and 
wheels.  On  the  22d,  the  sound  of  artillery  from  Boyd’s 
Hole  drew  the  ship  downstream  to  investigate.  She 
found  a Union  merchant  schooner  which  had  been 
disabled  by  the  cannonade  and,  while  assisting  the 
damaged  ship,  came  under  fire  herself.  Two  shells  hit 
Satellite’s  wheel  house  without  causing  casualties  or 
serious  damage,  and  Satellite  replied  in  kind,  silencing 
her  adversaries. 

Similar  action  enlivened  her  service  in  the  following 
months.  Her  log  records  three  engagements  in  January 
1862,  one  in  February,  and  eight  in  March.  On  15 
February,  after  a shell  exploded  in  Harriet  Lane’s 
paddle  box,  disabling  her  as  she  passed  Shipping  Point, 
Satellite  assisted  the  damaged  revenue  cutter. 

On  13  April,  with  the  other  ships  of  the  2d  Division 
of  the  Potomac  Flotilla,  Satellite  sailed  for  the  Rappa- 
hannock, under  presidential  orders,  to  gather  intelli- 
gence on  Southern  forces  in  the  area,  and  to  neutralize 
any  threat  from  that  quarter  to  General  McClellan’s 
army  which  was  then  fighting  up  the  peninsula,  be- 
tween the  James  and  York  rivers,  toward  Richmond. 
The  next  day,  the  Union  ships  shelled  fortifications 
along  the  shore  and  landed  boat  parties  to  destroy  Fort 
Lowry  which  Southern  troops  had  abandoned.  During 
their  operations,  the  gunboats  ascended  the  river  to 
Tappahannock.  On  20  April,  Satellite  and  Island  Belle 
captured  sloop,  Reindeer,  and  schooners,  Sarah  Ann 
and  Sabine,  all  of  Tappahannock. 

In  May,  Satellite  returned  to  the  Potomac.  On  the 
26th,  while  the  ship  was  being  repaired  at  the  Wash- 
ington Navy  Yard,  most  of  her  crew  traveled  to  Har- 
per’s Ferry,  Va.,  to  help  defend  that  strategic  post 
which  was  threatened  by  General  T.  J.  “Stonewall” 
Jackson’s  brilliant  operations  in  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley. 

On  9 June,  after  repairs  had  been  completed  and  her 
crew  had  returned,  Satellite  got  underway  for  Fort 
Monroe  to  join  Union  naval  forces  on  the  James  River 
in  supporting  McClellan’s  drive  toward  the  Confederate 
capital.  Soon  after  she  reached  Hampton  Roads,  the 
tug  was  ordered  to  protect  a submarine,  which,  it  was 
hoped,  would  be  able  to  destroy  the  railroad  bridge 
across  the  Appomattox  River  at  Petersburg,  and  to 
clear  the  obstructions  from  the  channel  of  the  James 
below  Drewry’s  Bluff.  Satellite  accompanied  the  sub- 
marine, which  was  later  named  Alligator,  up  the  river; 
but  Comdr.  John  Rodgers,  the  senior  naval  officer  on 
the  James,  felt  that  the  submarine  would  be  unable  to 
perform  the  underwater  demolition  missions.  The  shal- 
lowness of  the  Appomattox,  he  felt,  would  prevent  her 
from  reaching  the  bridge  submerged;  and  a surface 
approach  would  expose  the  vulnerable  craft  to  destruc- 
tion or  capture.  In  Confederate  hands,  Rodgers  feared, 
the  submarine  might  seriously  threaten  northern  war- 
ships. As  for  the  obstructions  in  the  James,  Union 
tugs,  Rodgers  reasoned,  might  succeed  in  pulling  the 
sunken,  stone-laden  lighters  from  the  channel  of  the 
James.  However,  if  the  submarine  should  succeed  in 
destroying  the  hulks,  their  cargoes  of  stone  would 
remain  to  obstruct  navigation  and  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  remove  while  covered  by  Confederate 
guns.  For  these  reasons,  he  sent  the  submarine  back  to 
Fort  Monroe. 

Satellite  remained  up  river  and,  on  26  June,  entered 
the  Appomattox  in  a naval  force  led  by  Rodgers.  The 
warships  were  impeded  by  musketry  and  obstructions. 
Finally,  shallow  water  stopped  them  too  far  away  from 
Petersburg  to  launch  a boat  attack  against  the  railroad 
bridge.  When  efforts  to  refloat  the  grounded  sidewheel- 
er, Island  Belle,  proved  futile,  a party  from  Satellite 
stripped  the  tug  and  set  her  afire. 

Following  their  return  to  the  James,  the  gunboats 
supported  General  McClellan’s  army  which  was  then 
fighting  General  Robert  E.  Lee’s  troops  in  the  bloody 
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Seven  Days  Campaign.  In  this  series  of  battles,  the 
Northern  soldiers  beat  their  way  across  the  peninsula 
from  the  York  River  to  the  James  where  Rodgers’ 
floating  firepower  could  prevent  Lee  from  closing  his 
pincers.  After  he  learned  of  the  disposition  of  the 
Federal  ships,  Lee  reported:  “As  far  as  I can  see  there 
is  no  way  to  attack  him  [McClellan]  to  advantage;  nor 
do  I wish  to  expose  the  men  to  the  destructive  missiles 
of  his  gunboats  ...  I fear  he  is  too  secure  under  cover 
of  his  boats  to  be  driven  from  his  position  . . .” 

During  McClellan’s  retreat  to  Harrison’s  Landing, 
the  Union  Army’s  gunboat-protected  haven  on  the 
James,  Satellite  and  Delaware  ascended  the  Chicka- 
horniny  River  to  strengthen  his  right  flank.  In  the 
ensuing  weeks,  Satellite  protected  Union  troops 
ashore  and  transports  afloat,  often  engaging  Confeder- 
ate forces  on  the  riverbanks.  On  27  July,  boats  from 
Satellite  and  Yankee  ascended  Chippoak  Creek  and 
captured  schooner,  J.  W.  Sturges,  and  a schooner- 
rigged  lighter  laden  with  wood.  They  also  found  two 
other  schooners  and  a steamer  which  had  been  scuttled 
before  they  arrived.  In  mid-August,  after  Union  lead- 
ers had  decided  to  abandon  the  peninsula,  Satellite, 
Galena,  and  Port  Royal  covered  the  retirement  as 
McClellan’s  rear  guard  withdrew  across  the  Chicka- 
hominy  toward  Fort  Monroe. 

At  the  end  of  August,  as  Lee  and  Jackson  routed  a 
Union  army  under  General  Pope  in  the  second  Battle 
of  Bull  Run,  Satellite  and  a large  portion  of  the  James 
River  Flotilla  were  transferred  to  the  Potomac  to  help 
protect  the  threatened  Federal  capital  and  its  line  of 
communications  by  water,  the  Potomac. 

In  mid-September,  at  Antietam  Creek,  Md.,  Gen. 
McClellan  relieved  the  pressure  on  Washington  when 
he  stopped  Lee’s  thrust  into  the  North  and  forced  the 
Confederate  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  to  retreat 
south  of  the  Potomac.  Nevertheless,  the  ships  of  the 
Potomac  Flotilla  were  kept  in  the  Potomac  to  try  to 
stop  communication  and  commerce  across  the  river 
between  Virginia  and  Southern  sympathizers  in  Mary- 
land. On  30  October,  Satellite  captured  a canoe  and 
five  men  off  the  Wicomico  River;  and,  three  days  later, 
she  took  a yawl  near  Neal’s  Creek.  On  21  November, 
the  side-wheeler  returned  to  the  Washington  Navy 
Yard  with  a number  of  prisoners  who  had  been  ar- 
rested for  blockade  violations. 

On  29  November,  as  the  Union’s  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac prepared  to  resume  the  offensive  with  a drive 
through  Fredericksburg,  Satellite  departed  Washington 
and  headed  for  the  Rappahannock  to  help  assure  the 
new  Northern  commander,  Major  General  Burnside, 
control  of  that  river.  She  remained  on  the  Rappahan- 
nock after  Lee  skillfully  parried  Burnside’s  thrust  at 
Fredericksburg  in  mid-December.  On  2 January  1863, 
Satellite  and  three  other  Union  ships  steamed  to  the 
Piankatank  River  seeking  a schooner  which  had  run 
through  the  blockade  and  entered  that  stream.  How- 
ever, the  Confederates  learned  of  the  expedition  and 
scuttled  the  schooner  before  the  Northern  gunboats 
could  reach  her.  In  mid-January,  Satellite  returned  to 
the  Washington  Navy  Yard  for  repairs. 

The  following  spring,  the  ship  resumed  activity  on 
the  Rappahannock  hoping  to  support  the  Union 
Army’s  new  offensive;  but  again  Lee  adroitly  bested 
the  Northern  commander,  now  General  Joseph  Hooker, 
and  won  an  all-but-decisive  victory  at  Chancellorsville. 
Nevertheless,  Satellite  continued  to  operate  on  the 
Rappahannock.  From  12  through  14  May,  she  partici- 
pated in  an  expedition  which  captured  schooners, 
Sarah  Lavinia  and  Ladies  Delight,  and  took  a large 
quantity  of  goods  from  warehouses  at  Urbana.  On  the 
21st,  she  joined  Currituck  and  Anacostia  in  seizing 
schooner,  Emily,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rappahannock.  A 
week  later,  she  captured  schooners,  Sarah  and  Arctic, 
up  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Great  Wicomico  River,  an 
estuary  between  the  Rappahannock  and  the  Potomac. 
With  Jacob  Bell  and  Yankee,  she  took  a canoe  and  a 


flatboat  on  13  July  near  the  Rappahannock’s  Union 
Wharf.  Satellite’s  last  score  came  on  17  August  when 
she  captured  schooner,  Two  Brothers,  near  the  Great 
Wicomico. 

On  the  night  of  22  and  23  August  1863,  a daring 
Confederate  boat  expedition  commanded  by  Lt.  John 
Taylor  Wood,  CSN — grandson  of  the  former  President 
of  the  United  States,  Zachary  Taylor,  and  nephew  of 
Jefferson  Davis,  the  Confederate  President — captured 
Union  gunboats,  Satellite  and  Reliance,  off  Windmill 
Point  on  the  Rappahannock.  Wood  took  the  prizes  up 
river  to  Urbana. 

Satellite,  now  under  Lt.  Wood,  returned  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Rappahannock  on  the  25th  and  seized  schooner, 
Golden  Rod,  laden  with  coal,  and  schooners,  Coquette 
and  Two  Brothers,  with  cargoes  of  anchors  and  chain. 
The  Confederates  stripped  and  burned  Golden  Rod  be- 
cause of  her  deep  draft  and  took  the  other  prizes  up 
river  to  Port  Royal,  Va.  There,  together  with  Satellite 
and  Reliance,  they  too  were  stripped  of  useful  parts 
and  destroyed  on  28  August  to  prevent  recapture. 

II 

(SP-1012 : t.  27;  1.  87';  b.  12'3";  dr.  5'7 %"  (mean); 
s.  14  k. ; cpl.  9;  a.  2 1-pdrs.) 

Soon  after  the  United  States  entered  World  War  I, 
Satellite,  a wooden  yacht,  built  during  1887  by  John  F. 
Mumm  at  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  was  enrolled  in  the  Naval 
Coast  Defense  Reserve  for  Navy  service.  She  was  de- 
livered to  the  Navy  on  9 July  1917  by  her  owner,  E.  L. 
Sanborn  of  New  York,  and  commissioned  on  7 Septem- 
ber 1917,  BMC  Thomas  E.  Roberts  in  command. 

Assigned  to  local  duty  within  the  7th  Naval  District, 
Satellite  was  based  at  Key  West,  Fla.,  during  her 
World  War  I service.  She  trained  crews  of  new  sub- 
marine chasers  about  to  be  commissioned,  by  a vigor- 
ous schedule  of  seamanship  drills  and  gunnery  exer- 
cises, until  inactivated  about  6 April  1918  for  overhaul. 
Not  returned  to  full  service  because  of  boiler  trouble, 
Satellite  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  30  March 
1920  and  subsequently  sold  for  scrapping. 

Satilla 

(SP-687 : t.  106;  1.  128';  b.  16'6";  dr.  7';  s.  14  k.;  cpl. 

28;  a.  1 3-pdr.,  1 mg.) 

Satilla,  a wooden,  single-screw  yacht  built  during 
1902  by  George  Lawley  and  Sons,  Neponset,  Mass.,  was 
purchased  during  May  1917  by  the  State  of  Maine 
from  the  estate  of  her  late  owner,  R.  Hall  McCormick 
of  Chicago,  for  the  local  use  of  the  section  patrol 
commander  at  Rockville,  Maine;  enrolled  on  18  June 
1917  in  the  Naval  Coast  Defense  Reserve;  purchased 
during  1917  by  the  United  States  Navy;  and  commis- 
sioned on  31  May  1917,  Ensign  Roswell  F.  Eaton, 
USNRF,  in  command. 

Satilla  began  her  naval  service  on  24  May  1917  with 
the  Maine  Naval  Militia,  patrolling  the  state’s  coast  in 
the  tense  days  just  after  the  United  States  entered 
World  War  I.  Subsequently  commissioned  in  the 
United  States  Navy,  she  continued  to  cruise  in  waters 
off  Rockville  and  Bath,  Maine,  frequently  lying  to 
overnight  at  Cross  Island,  Winter  Harbor,  and  Cutler 
Harbor.  On  1 September  1917,  she  served  as  one  of  the 
escorts  for  the  destroyer  Manley  (DD-74)  during  her 
sea  trials  off  Bath,  Maine. 

While  lying  alongside  the  Hodge  Boiler  Works  dock, 
Rockville,  Maine,  Satilla  was  accidentally  rammed  by 
Ibis  (SP-3051),  and  suffered  considerable  damage.  Al- 
though her  hull  was  buckled  in  on  the  port  side  and 
leaking,  she  was  repaired  and  returned  to  duty  after 
the  war’s  end.  Satilla  steamed  to  Boston  on  19  Septem- 
ber 1919  where  she  was  placed  in  the  custody  of  the 
Commandant,  1st  Naval  District.  Struck  from  the 
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Navy  list  on  7 November  1919,  Satilla  was  sold  on  25 
March  1920  to  Oscar  L.  Ledberg  of  Providence,  R.I. 

Satinleaf 

A tree  of  Florida  and  the  West  Indies. 

(AN-43:  dp.  1,275;  1.  194'6";  b.  37';  dr.  13'6";  s. 

12.1  k.;  cpl.  56;  a.  1 3",  2 20mm.;  el.  Ailanthus) 

Satinleaf  was  laid  down  as  YN-62  on  5 July  1943 
by  Everett-Pacific  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co.,  Ever- 
ett, Wash.;  reclassified  AN-43  on  20  January  1944; 
launched  on  15  February  1944;  and  commissioned  on 
8 April  1944,  Lt.  Arthur  B.  Church  in  command. 

Satinleaf  arrived  at  San  Pedro  on  9 May  1944  for 
shakedown,  and  sailed  from  there  on  13  June  1944  to 
join  the  Service  Force,  7th  Fleet,  at  Funafuti,  travel- 
ing via  Pearl  Harbor.  On  27  July,  she  departed  Funa- 
futi towing  an  Army  barge  which  she  delivered  to 
Milne  Bay,  New  Guinea,  on  6 August.  She  was  em- 
ployed there  as  a harbor  defense  and  general  utility 
vessel  until  1 October,  departing  the  harbor  only  to 
deliver  a barge  to  Manus  between  18  and  25  Septem- 
ber. On  1 October,  the  ship  sailed  for  Brisbane,  Aus- 
tralia, where  she  loaded  sonar  buoy  equipment  for  use 
in  the  forthcoming  assault  at  Leyte  Gulf.  Picking  up 
personnel  for  the  buoy  unit  at  Milne  Bay  on  15 
October,  she  arrived  at  Leyte  on  29  October,  shortly 
after  the  landings.  The  ship  began  laying  the  sonar 
buoys  on  5 November  1944,  and  guarded  them  until  17 
January  1945,  providing  protection  to  ships  anchored 
off  Leyte.  On  20  January,  she  became  Harbor  Entry 
Control  Vessel  and  performed  that  duty  until  12 
March.  Then,  for  the  next  month,  she  was  employed  in 
general  utility  work  in  San  Pedro  and  Guiuan  Road- 
stead and  assisted  part  time  with  the  Guiuan  Road- 
tead  net  defenses. 

On  15  April  1945,  Satinleaf  was  assigned  to  the 
Amphibious  Forces,  7th  Fleet,  and  sailed  a week  later 
with  navigation  buoys  for  the  Tarakan  landings.  Ar- 
riving off  Tarakan,  Borneo,  on  27  April,  she  laid  navi- 
gation buoys  to  guide  the  assault  ships  along  the 
cleared  channel.  This  mission  was  completed  on  30 
April,  and  the  ship  sailed  on  8 May  for  Morotai  where 
she  staged  for  the  Brunei  landings.  Arriving  off  Bru- 
nei, Borneo,  on  7 June,  she  once  again  laid  navigation 
buoys  in  the  channel;  and,  after  completion  of  this 
duty  on  9 June,  she  remained  in  the  area  providing 
general  utility  services  until  departing  for  Leyte  Gulf 
on  25  June.  She  helped  install  net  defenses  in  Guiuan 
Roadstead  until  sailing  to  Manus  on  12  July  for  over- 
haul. 

Returning  to  Guiuan  Roadstead  on  30  August,  after 
the  Japanese  surrender,  Satinleaf  helped  remove  net 
defenses  in  the  Leyte  Gulf  area  until  sailing  for  the 
United  States  on  27  November  1945  via  Eniwetok  and 
Pearl  Harbor.  She  arrived  at  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  on  4 
January  1946  and  moved  to  Tiburon,  Calif.,  on  13 
February  to  begin  inactivation.  She  was  decommis- 
sioned on  4 April  1946  and  struck  from  the  Navy  list 
on  8 May  1946.  The  ship  was  transferred  to  the  Mari- 
time Commission  as  of  7 May  1947  and  delivered  to  her 
purchaser,  E.  E.  Johnson,  on  29  April  1947. 

Satinleaf  earned  two  battle  stars  during  World  War 
II. 

Satsuma 

A former  province  in  Kyushu,  Japan;  towns  in  Ala- 
bama and  Texas.  Satsuma  retained  her  original  mer- 
cantile name  in  United  States  Naval  service. 

(SP-2038:  dp.  10,150;  1.  380'3";  b.  48'6";  dr.  26'4"; 
dph.  28'11";  s.  10  k.;  cpl.  70;  a.  1 4",  1 6-pdr.) 

Satsuma  (SP-2038)  was  built  during  1901  by  Short 
Brothers  Ltd.,  Sunderland,  England,  as  a single-screw 


freighter  for  a British  firm;  transferred  to  United 
States  registry  in  1914;  acquired  by  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  from  the  New  York  and  Oriental 
Steam  Ship  Co.  of  New  York  to  move  Army  cargo  to 
Europe;  delivered  to  the  Navy  at  New  York  on  1 
October  1918;  and  commissioned  the  same  day,  Lt. 
Comdr.  George  A.  Saunders,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Naval  Overseas  Transportation  Ser- 
vice (NOTS)  upon  commissioning,  Satsuma  departed 
from  New  York  on  12  October  1918  for  Newport  News 
to  load  cargo  for  French  ports.  Returning  to  New 
York  in  convoy,  she  continued  on  to  St.  Nazaire  and 
Brest,  France,  with  a cargo  of  horses,  grain,  and 
general  cargo.  Satsuma  returned  to  New  York  on  23 
December  1918  where  she  was  detached  from  NOTS  on 
3 January  1919.  Satsuma  was  simultaneously  decom- 
missioned, transferred  to  the  Shipping  Board,  and  re- 
turned to  her  owner  on  31  January  1919  at  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 


Satterlee 

Charles  Satterlee,  born  on  14  September  1875  in 
Essex,  Conn.,  was  appointed  a cadet  in  the  Revenue 
Cutter  Service  on  19  November  1895.  In  1908,  he  was 
assigned  as  supervisor  of  anchorages  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Mich.  This  duty  included  command  of  the  cut- 
ter, Mackinac.  In  1909,  he  was  ordered  to  Tahoma, 
then  fitting  out  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  a cruise  to  the 
Pacific.  From  1910  to  1913,  he  was  assistant  inspector 
of  lifesaving  stations;  and,  on  1 September  1915,  he 
was  promoted  to  Captain  in  the  Coast  Guard.  Capt. 
Satterlee  was  in  command  of  the  cutter,  Tampa,  when 
that  vessel  was  torpedoed  and  sunk  with  all  hands  on 
26  September  1918  in  the  Bristol  Channel  while  escort- 
ing a convoy. 

I 

(DD-190 : dp.  1,215;  1.  314'5";  b.  30'11";  dr.  9'4";  s. 

35  k.;  cpl.  122;  a.  4 4",  1 3"  AA,  12  21"  tt.;  cl. 

Clemson) 

The  first  Satterlee  (DD-190)  was  laid  down  on  10 
July  1918  by  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Newport  News,  Va. ; launched  on  21  December  1918; 
sponsored  by  Miss  Rebecca  E.  Satterlee,  niece  of  Capt. 
Satterlee;  and  commissioned  on  23  December  1919, 
Comdr.  Reed  M.  Fawell  in  command. 

Satterlee  joined  her  destroyer  flotilla  at  Manzanillo, 
Cuba,  on  27  January  1920  and  conducted  training  in 
the  Caribbean  until  26  April.  After  repairs  and  trials, 
she  rejoined  the  flotilla  at  Newport,  R.I.,  on  11  June. 
She  was  present  at  the  America’s  Cup  races  off  New 
York  between  9 and  26  July  1920,  and  visited  Miami 
from  2 to  28  August  before  resuming  training  off 
Newport.  The  destroyer  joined  the  Atlantic  Fleet  at 
Guantanamo  on  10  January  1921  and  participated  in 
fleet  maneuvers  until  24  April.  She  then  resumed 
training  and  upkeep  along  the  Atlantic  coast  until  she 
was  decommissioned  on  11  July  1922  and  placed  in 
reserve  at  Philadelphia. 

With  war  breaking  out  in  both  Europe  and  the  Far 
East,  Satterlee  was  recommissioned  at  Philadelphia  on 
18  December  1939,  Lt.  Comdr.  H.  R.  Demarest  in 
command,  and  assigned  to  duty  on  Neutrality  Patrol. 
She  arrived  in  the  Caribbean  on  2 February  1940  for 
patrol  duty  and  training.  The  ship  departed  the  Carib- 
bean on  15  April,  and  underwent  overhaul  at  Norfolk 
from  19  April  to  5 July.  She  then  operated  along  the 
east  coast  until  decommissioned  on  8 October  1940. 
Satterlee  was  transferred  to  the  United  Kingdom  on 
the  same  day  and  served  the  Royal  Navy  as  HMS 
Belmont,  one  of  fifty  old  American  destroyers  ex- 
changed for  bases  in  British  Colonies  in  the  western 
Atlantic. 

HMS  Belmont  was  commissioned  on  8 October  1940 
and  arrived  at  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland,  on  24 
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October.  She  joined  the  3d  Escort  Group  in  the  West- 
ern Approaches  Command  and  performed  valuable 
work  escorting  Atlantic  convoys,  broken  only  for  re- 
pairs of  collision  damage  between  March  and  July 
1941.  On  31  January  1942,  Belmont  was  torpedoed  and 
sunk  with  loss  of  all  hands  by  a U-boat  in  the  North 
Atlantic  (42°  02'N.,  57°  18'W.)  while  escorting  a Ca- 
nadian troop  convoy  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

II 

(DD-626:  dp.  1,630;  1.  348'3";  b.  36'1";  dr.  17'5";  s. 

37.4  k. ; cpl.  276;  a.  4 5",  4 40mm.,  7 20mm.,  5 21"  tt., 

2 dct.,  6 dcp. ; cl.  Gleaves) 

The  second  Satterlee  (DD-626)  was  laid  down  on  10 
September  1941  by  the  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding 
Corp.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  launched  on  17  July  1942;  spon- 
sored by  Miss  Rebecca  E.  Satterlee,  niece  of  Capt. 
Satterlee;  and  commissioned  on  1 July  1943,  Lt. 
Comdr.  Joseph  F.  Witherow,  Jr.,  in  command. 

Satterlee  escorted  the  British  aircraft  carrier,  HMS 
Victorious,  from  the  Western  Seaboard  to  the  Atlantic 
coast,  where  the  new  destroyer  joined  the  U.S.  Atlantic 
Fleet  on  26  August  1943.  After  two  convoy  escort 
voyages  to  Casablanca,  and  training  out  of  Casco  Bay, 
Maine,  she  escorted  the  battleships  Texas  and  Arkan- 
sas to  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland,  in  April  1944. 

In  the  first  week  of  May  1944,  Satterlee  underwent 
training  for  a special  mission  assigned  to  her  for  the 
Normandy  landings.  She  was  to  support  a crack  unit 
of  200  Army  rangers  in  eliminating  a German  gun 
battery  at  Pointe  du  Hoc  which  commanded  the  Omaha 
landing  beaches.  After  escorting  minesweepers  to  the 
beach  area  on  the  night  of  5 and  6 June,  she  com- 
menced pre-arranged  fire  on  Pointe  du  Hoc  at  0548,  6 
June.  As  the  rangers  landed,  she  broke  up  enemy  units 
attempting  to  oppose  them  from  the  top  of  the  cliff. 

Although  the  rangers  found  that  the  battery’s  guns 
had  been  removed  before  the  landings,  German  resist- 
ance was  stiff,  and  Satterlee  provided  gunfire  support 
for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Satterlee  remained  off  the 
Normandy  beaches  for  the  next  forty  days,  and  then 
joined  the  invasion  force  which  arrived  off  St.  Tropez, 
southern  France,  on  15  August  1944.  Here  she  helped 
repel  a night  attack  of  five  German  motor  torpedo 
boats,  sinking  one  from  which  she  rescued  12  survi- 
vors. 

Satterlee  returned  to  the  east  coast  in  October  1944 
for  training  at  Casco  Bay.  In  January  and  February 
1945,  she  escorted  Quincy,  with  President  Roosevelt 
embarked,  on  the  Norfolk-Bermuda  portion  of  his  trip 
to  and  from  the  Yalta  Conference.  She  next  sailed  for 
the  Pacific,  arriving  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  16  May  1945 
for  duty  as  a gunnery  school  ship.  She  also  provided 
escort  for  Saratoga,  Hancock,  and  Wasp  during  night 
and  day  flight  operations  off  Hawaii. 

On  4 July,  Satterlee  left  Pearl  Harbor  and  com- 
menced air-sea  rescue  patrol  duty  between  Saipan  and 
Okinawa  and  performed  this  duty  for  the  rest  of  the 
war  and  the  initial  months  of  the  occupation.  On  9 
November,  she  began  her  trip  back  to  the  United 
States  for  inactivation.  She  was  decommissioned  on  16 
March  1946  and  placed  in  reserve  at  Charleston,  S.C. 
She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 December 
1970. 

Satterlee  received  two  battle  stars  for  her  World 
War  II  service. 

Saturn 

The  Roman  god  of  seed  sowing  and  the  harvest. 

I 

(AG-4:  dp.  4,840;  1.  297'1";  b.  40'5";  dr.  23'1";  dph. 

26'4";  s.  11  k.;  cpl.  74;  a.  1 6-pdr.) 

The  first  Saturn,  an  iron  collier,  was  launched  dur- 


ing 1890  by  Harlan  & Hollingsworth  Co.,  Wilmington, 
Del.;  was  purchased  on  2 April  1898  by  the  United 
States  Navy  from  the  Boston  Towboat  Co.  for  service 
in  the  Spanish-American  War;  and  commissioned  on 
11  April  1898,  Comdr.  Samuel  W.  Very  in  command. 

Departing  from  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  on  11  April  1898, 
Saturn  steamed  south  to  Key  West.  Carrying  coal  for 
United  States  Navy  ships  operating  against  Spanish 
forces  in  the  Caribbean,  Saturn  called  at  Cienfuegos, 
Cuba,  at  ports  in  Haiti  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  at  St. 
Thomas,  Danish  West  Indies,  before  the  war  ended. 
She  returned  to  Norfolk  on  1 September  1898  and  was 
decommissioned  there  on  4 November  and  placed  in 
reserve. 

Recommissioned  on  15  August  1900,  Saturn  departed 
from  Norfolk  on  that  day  to  join  the  Asiatic  Squadron. 
Visiting  Gibraltar,  Port  Said,  Aden,  and  Singapore, 
Saturn  arrived  at  Cavite,  Luzon,  Philippine  Islands,  on 
10  October  1900.  The  collier,  based  at  Philippine  ports, 
operated  in  East  Asian  waters  into  1903,  but  usually 
was  stationed  for  months  at  a time  at  Chefoo  and 
Woosung,  China;  Nagasaki,  Japan;  and  Hong  Kong. 
Detached  on  5 March  1903  from  the  Asiatic  Fleet,  the 
ship  arrived  at  Bremerton,  Wash.,  on  25  April  and  was 
decommissioned  there  on  30  June  1903  and  placed  in 
reserve. 

Saturn  was  placed  in  service  on  2 December  1903  on 
a merchant  basis  and  attached  to  the  Pacific  Squadron 
the  same  day.  She  operated  on  the  United  States  west 
coast,  from  San  Diego  to  Blaine,  Wash.,  into  1908.  She 
made  one  voyage  to  Kiska  and  Dutch  Harbor,  Alaska, 
during  mid-1904,  and  another  to  Honolulu  and  Midway 
in  January  1906,  carrying  coal  for  shore  facilities.  She 
also  cruised  in  Mexican  waters  during  January,  April, 
July,  and  August  1907,  supplying  ships  of  the  fleet. 

Saturn  was  assigned  to  the  Pacific  Torpedo  Flotilla 
on  1 December  1908.  She  cruised  along  the  southern 
California  and  Mexican  coast  into  1911,  returning  to 
Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  on  22  August  1911.  Saturn 
was  placed  out  of  service  there  on  30  September  and 
returned  to  the  Reserve  Force. 

Placed  in  service  again  on  3 August  1912,  Saturn 
returned  to  duty  with  the  Pacific  Fleet.  She  operated 
out  of  California,  Washington,  and  Mexican  ports  sup- 
porting fleet  activities  until  placed  in  reserve  on  31 
July  1913  at  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard.  Saturn  was 
placed  in  service  on  4 April  1914  and  deployed  to 
Mexican  waters  to  protect  United  States  citizens  while 
the  Mexican  political  situation  deteriorated.  Saturn 
spent  much  of  1914  anchored  at  Mazatlan,  Manzanillo, 
and  La  Paz,  Mexico,  and  returned  to  United  States 
waters  early  in  the  following  year.  The  collier  re- 
mained in  service  in  waters  from  Mexico  to  Washing- 
ton into  September  1916. 

Saturn  departed  Bremerton  on  2 September  1916  for 
Sitka,  Alaska,  to  operate  as  a tender  and  relay  ship 
for  radio  communication  between  Alaska  and  bases  on 
the  United  States  west  coast.  She  cruised  extensively 
in  waters  of  the  North  Pacific  and  was  placed  in  full 
commission  on  4 April  1917  upon  United  States  entry 
into  World  War  I.  She  called  frequently  at  Seward, 
Sitka,  Tatoosh,  Ketchikan,  and  Dutch  Harbor,  insuring 
continuous  communications  between  the  continental 
United  States  and  the  Alaska  Territory. 

During  November  1918,  Saturn  was  assigned  special 
duty  carrying  coal  and  supplies  to  the  United  States 
Expeditionary  Force  at  Vladivostok,  Russia,  during  the 
Russian  Civil  War  and  large-scale  Japanese  interven- 
tion. She  departed  Vladivostok  on  12  January  1919  and 
proceeded  homeward  via  Olongapo,  Philippine  Islands; 
Guam;  and  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  on  25  February  at 
Mare  Island  Navy  Yard.  Saturn  resumed  duty  as  a 
communications  link  between  Alaska  and  the  continen- 
tal United  States,  with  occasional  additional  duty  as  a 
radio  repair  ship.  She  was  classified  AG-4  as  a miscel- 
laneous auxiliary  on  17  July  1920. 

Relieved  of  her  duty  at  the  end  of  1921,  she  departed 
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Mare  Island  on  19  January  1922,  transited  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  reached  League  Island,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
on  16  February.  Decommissioned  on  17  March  1922, 
Saturn  was  sold  on  25  September  1922  to  J.  G.  Hitner 
of  Philadelphia,  and  scrapped. 

II 

( AF-40 : dp.  5,088;  1.  423';  b.  55'5";  dr.  24';  s.  17.5  k.; 
cpl.  207 ; a.  1 5",  2 3",  1 40mm.;  cl.  Saturn) 

The  second  Saturn  (AF-40)  was  built  in  1939  by 
Bremer  Vulcan,  Vegesach,  Germany,  as  the  Hamburg- 
American  freighter,  Arauca.  Interned  in  Port  Ever- 
glades, Fla.,  on  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1939,  she  was 
acquired  by  the  Navy  from  the  Maritime  Commission 
on  20  April  1942  and  commissioned  the  same  day, 
Comdr.  Charles  M.  Furlow  in  command. 

Saturn  sailed  from  Mobile  on  5 June  to  Boston, 
stopping  at  other  Atlantic  Coast  ports  en  route.  On  19 
September,  she  left  Boston  on  the  first  of  three  trips 
supplying  American  bases  in  Newfoundland  with  gen- 
eral cargo.  In  March  1943,  she  shifted  to  the  run 
between  east  coast  ports,  principally  Norfolk  and  Bal- 
timore, and  bases  in  the  Caribbean  such  as  Guantan- 
amo and  Trinidad,  remaining  there  until  September 
1944  except  for  one  trip  to  England  in  October-Novem- 
ber  1943.  In  April  1944,  she  was  converted  to  a refrig- 
erator ship  at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  and  was  reclas- 
sified AF-40  on  10  April  1944. 

On  2 September  1944,  Saturn  sailed  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean carrying  supplies  for  the  invasion  of  southern 
France.  After  one  trip  to  Iceland  and  several  voyages 
to  the  Caribbean,  she  made  another  trip  to  Oran  in 
March  1945.  She  then  resumed  her  supply  voyages  up 
and  down  the  Atlantic  Coast  until  arriving  at  Norfolk, 
Va.,  on  1 July  1946,  where  she  was  decommissioned  on 
23  July.  The  ship  was  redelivered  to  the  War  Shipping 
Administration  on  25  July  and  struck  from  the  Navy 
list  on  15  August  1946.  She  was  laid  up  in  the  Mari- 
time Commission  Reserve  Fleet  in  the  James  River, 
where  she  remained  until  sold  to  Mr.  Isaac  Varela  of 
Castellon  de  la  Plana,  Spain,  on  12  September  1972, 
for  scrapping. 

Saturn  received  one  battle  star  for  her  World  War 
II  service. 

Satyr 

A sylvan  deity  in  Greek  mythology. 

( ARL-23 : dp.  4,100  (lim.) ; 1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  11'2";  s. 

11  k.;  cpl.  253;  a.  1 3",  2 40mm.,  2 20mm.;  cl. 

Achelous) 

Satyr  was  laid  down  as  LST-852  on  16  August  1944 
by  the  Chicago  Bridge  and  Iron  Co.,  Seneca,  111.; 
launched  on  13  November  1944;  and  commissioned  on 
27  November  1944,  Lt.  Wm.  J.  Gavigan,  USNR,  in 
command. 

Following  her  initial  commissioning,  LST-852  pro- 
ceeded to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  where  she  was  decommis- 
sioned on  28  December  1944;  converted  to  a landing 
craft  repair  ship;  and  recommissioned  as  Satyr  (ARL- 
23)  on  28  April  1945.  During  the  next  month,  she 
underwent  training  exercises  in  Chesapeake  Bay;  and, 
on  3 June,  she  departed  the  east  coast  for  the  Panama 
Canal,  California,  and  duty  in  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

By  the  end  of  July,  the  ARL  had  crossed  the  Inter- 
national Date  Line;  and,  on  10  August,  she  joined  the 
Pacific  Fleet’s  Amphibious  Force  at  Guam.  Ten  days 
later,  she  continued  west  in  a convoy  of  LST’s  and 
APD’s;  but  a collision  the  next  day  sent  her  to  Saipan 
for  repairs  to  her  bow  doors. 

Repairs  were  completed  on  the  28th.  Temporary  duty 
with  Service  Division  103  (ServDiv  103)  occupied  the 
first  week  of  September.  On  the  10th,  she  sailed  for 
Okinawa,  whence  she  continued  on  to  Japan  for  occu- 
pation duty. 


Satyr  anchored  in  Tokyo  Bay  off  Yokosuka  on  25 
September.  On  1 October,  she  cleared  the  bay,  moved 
north  to  Hokkaido,  and  operated  out  of  Otaru  for  two 
months.  She  then  returned  to  Yokosuka  where  she 
joined  ServDiv  102.  In  April  1946,  she  shifted  to  the 
China  Coast.  In  July,  she  returned  to  Japan;  and,  at 
mid-month,  sailed  for  the  United  States. 

Steaming  via  Pearl  Harbor,  Satyr  arrived  in  Cali- 
fornia in  September  and,  for  the  next  ten  months, 
operated  out  of  San  Pedro  in  support  of  various  am- 
phibious commands.  On  1 August  1947,  she  was  decom- 
missioned and  berthed  with  the  San  Diego  Group, 
Pacific  Reserve  Fleet. 

Three  years  later,  in  June  1950,  the  North  Korean 
People’s  Army  crossed  the  38th  parallel  and  invaded 
the  Republic  of  Korea.  In  early  August,  Satyr  was 
ordered  activated.  On  8 September,  she  was  recommis- 
sioned ; and,  on  23  October,  she  assumed  duties  as 
landing  craft  tender  at  San  Diego.  For  the  next  four 
months,  she  supported  units  training  off  southern  Cali- 
fornia; then,  on  2 March  1951,  she  headed  west  toward 
Japan  and  the  Korean  peninsula. 

She  arrived  in  Yokosuka  on  7 April,  and  departed  on 
the  24th.  On  the  28th,  she  took  up  duties  as  a landing 
craft  tender  at  Pusan  and  continued  that  service  until 
mid-July.  She  then  returned  to  Japan  where  she  pro- 
vided similar  services  at  Sasebo  and  Yokosuka  and 
participated  in  amphibious  training  exercises  in  north- 
ern Honshu  and  Hokkaido.  On  14  December,  she 
headed  back  to  California  and  tender  duties  at  San 
Diego. 

After  the  cessation  of  open  hostilities  in  Korea, 
Satyr  returned  to  the  Far  East.  Arriving  in  Yokosuka 
on  21  September  1953,  she  participated  in  amphibious 
assault  exercises  in  northern  Japan  during  October; 
provided  tender  services  in  ServDiv  31  into  January 
1954;  participated  in  further  exercises  in  the  Ryukyu, 
Bonin,  and  Volcano  Islands  and  supported  SeaBee  op- 
erations at  Buckner  Bay  into  March.  She  then  sailed 
for  Yokosuka  to  prepare  for  recrossing  the  Pacific  to 
California. 

Returning  to  San  Diego  in  early  May,  Satyr  per- 
formed tender  services  there  until  1 October  when  she 
was  transferred  to  Long  Beach  and  assigned  to  Am- 
phibious Squadron  7 for  operational  control.  On  the 
11th,  she  sailed  for  her  new  homeport,  whence  she 
operated  until  again  ordered  inactivated  in  January 
1956.  She  returned  to  San  Diego;  and,  on  17  April 
1956,  she  was  again  decommissioned  and  berthed  with 
the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet. 

In  December  1966,  the  ARL  was  ordered  reactivated 
a second  time.  1967  was  spent  in  New  Orleans  for 
modernization.  On  15  February  1968,  she  was  recom- 
missioned at  the  Naval  Support  Activity,  Algiers,  La.; 
and,  a month  later,  she  headed  for  San  Diego,  her 
homeport.  Refresher  training  was  completed  at  the  end 
of  May.  On  5 June,  she  sailed  for  the  western  Pacific. 
On  5 July,  she  arrived  at  Subic  Bay;  and,  on  the  10th, 
she  anchored  at  Vung  Tau,  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

The  next  day,  Satyr  moved  into  the  Mekong  Delta; 
and,  on  the  12th,  joined  TF  117,  the  Mobile  Riverine 
Force.  Based  primarily  on  Dong  Tam,  she  operated 
throughout  the  delta  area.  On  the  25th,  she  proceeded 
to  the  junction  of  the  Soirap  and  Vanco  Rivers,  near 
Nha  Be,  where  she  operated  for  nearly  two  months.  On 
16  September,  she  returned  to  Dong  Tam.  In  early 
October,  she  supported  operations  in  the  Vinh  Long 
area;  and,  toward  the  end  of  the  month,  she  entered 
the  Bassac  River  and  proceeded  to  the  Can  Tho  area. 
During  November,  she  supported  units  at  Long  Xuyen, 
Dai  Ngai,  and  Can  Tho.  In  mid-December,  she  moved 
into  the  Gulf  of  Thailand  to  support  units  participat- 
ing in  operation  “Sea  Lord.”  On  the  23d,  she  escorted 
boats  to  Rach  Gia,  whence  she  returned  to  Can  Tho, 
arriving  on  the  26th  to  resume  support  operations  for 
TG  117.2. 

Satyr  remained  in  the  delta  area  for  another  three 
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The  Coast  Guard-manned  Saucy  (PG-65)  in  the  Atlantic,  wearing  much-weathered  disruptive  pattern  camou- 
flage. She  is  one  of  ten  British-built  “Flower”-class  corvettes  transferred  to  American  service  in  1942,  when 
we  were  critically  short  of  antisubmarine  ships.  Eight  Canadian-built  sisters  entered  U.S.  Navy  service  in 
1943.  British  “Flowers”  bore  a critical  share  of  the  early  Battle  of  the  Atlantic;  even  after  newer  ships  began 
to  enter  service,  they  continued  to  play  an  essential  part.  Powered  by  reciprocating  engines  and  adapted  from 
prewar  commercial  designs,  they  were  designed  for  quantity  production  by  smaller  yards  not  accustomed  to 
building  warships. 


months,  then  proceeded  to  Sasebo,  Japan.  On  15  June 
1969,  she  returned  to  Dong  Tam  and  rejoined  TF  117. 
A month  later,  that  task  force  was  dissolved  and 
operational  control  of  Satyr  shifted  to  Commander, 
Naval  Support  Activity,  Saigon. 

In  October,  Satyr  again  moved  into  the  Gulf  of 
Thailand;  and,  from  then  into  January  1970,  she  oper- 
ated in  the  vicinity  of  the  Song  Ong  Doc.  Ten  days 
into  the  new  year,  she  entered  the  Bassac  River  en 
route  to  An  Long,  where  she  arrived  two  days  later 
and  commenced  support  of  operation  “Barrier  Reef.” 
In  May,  she  moved  up  the  Mekong  River  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  Cambodian  border  and,  into  August,  supported 
American  and  Vietnamese  naval  and  marine  units  in- 
volved in  “Tran  Hung  Dao”  I,  VII,  XI,  XVII,  and 
XVIII.  In  September,  she  returned  to  Vung  Tau, 
whence  she  again  proceeded  to  Japan  for  overhaul  and 
repairs.  By  mid-December,  she  was  back  in  the  Mekong 
Delta  area;  and,  on  the  19th,  she  arrived  at  Tan  Chau 
to  resume  support  operations  along  the  Cambodian 
border. 

With  one  run  to  Long  Xuyen,  she  remained  in  the 
Tan  Chau  area  until  15  February  1971,  then  returned 
to  Long  Xuyen,  whence  she  operated  until  decommis- 
sioned and  transferred  to  the  South  Vietnamese  Navy 
on  30  September.  She  was  recommissioned  the  same 
day  as  VNS  Vinh  Long  (HQ-802). 

Satyr  earned  2 campaign  stars  for  her  service  dur- 
ing the  Korean  Conflict  and  3 for  her  service  in  the 
Vietnam  War. 


Saucy 

Pert,  sprightly,  impudent. 

(PG-65:  dp.  925;  1.  205'2";  b.  33';  dr.  14'7";  s.  16.5  k.; 
cpl.  87;  a.  1 4",  1 3",  2 20mm.,  2 dct.,  4 dcp;  cl. 
Temptress.) 

Saucy  (PG-65)  was  launched  on  14  February  1940 
as  HMS  Arabis  by  Harland  and  Wolff,  Ltd.,  Belfast, 
Northern  Ireland;  served  in  the  Royal  Navy  until 
1942;  and  was  transferred  to  the  United  States  Navy 
at  Belfast  on  30  April  1942  and  commissioned  the  same 
day,  Lt.  A.  J Smith  in  command. 


One  of  a group  of  corvettes  transferred  to  the 
United  States  Navy  under  reverse  Lend  Lease,  Saucy 
sailed  from  Londonderry,  Northern  Ireland,  on  16  May 
1942  as  an  escort  for  a Halifax-bound  convoy,  and  then 
proceeded  to  Boston  for  overhaul.  On  29  June  1942,  she 
arrived  at  Key  West  and  commenced  escort  duty  in  the 
Caribbean,  initially  convoying  ships  between  Trinidad 
and  Barbados.  In  September,  she  shifted  to  the  Trini- 
dad-Guantanamo  convoy  route  and,  in  January  1943,  to 
the  Trinidad-Recife,  Brazil,  route.  In  May  1943,  she 
assisted  in  the  salvage  of  a torpedoed  tanker,  towing 
the  ship  into  port  and  participating  in  repair  opera- 
tions for  the  next  two  weeks. 

After  overhaul  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  Saucy  arrived  in 
Boston  on  4 March  1944  for  escort  duty  between  New- 
foundland, Greenland,  and  Iceland.  She  was  decommis- 
sioned at  Chatham,  England,  on  20  August  1945,  re- 
turned to  the  Royal  Navy  on  26  August,  and  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  on  19  September.  In  1947,  she  was 
sold  by  the  British  into  mercantile  service  as  Katina. 

Saufley 

Richard  Caswell  Saufley,  born  on  1 September  1884 
at  Stanford,  Ky.,  was  graduated  from  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy in  June  1908  and  was  commissioned  Ensign  in 
June  1910.  Service  in  Kansas,  Biddle,  and  Terry  pre- 
ceded his  return  to  the  Naval  Academy  for  training  in 
aviation  in  1913.  On  6 June  of  that  year,  he  was 
promoted  to  Lieutenant  (jg.)  and  designated  Naval 
Aviator  No.  14.  During  the  Mexican  campaign,  he  was 
attached  to  Mississippi  (BB-23)  and  North  Carolina 
(Armored  Cruiser  No.  12).  In  1915  and  1916,  his 
assignments  were  concerned  with  the  technological  de- 
velopment of  naval  aviation.  Concentrating  on  hydro- 
airplane development,  he  set  altitude  and  endurance 
records  and  was  attempting  to  better  his  own  record 
when  he  died  in  a plane  crash  at  Pensacola  on  9 June 
1916. 

(DD-465 : dp.  2,050;  1.  376'6";  b.  39'8";  dr.  17'9";  s. 

37  k. ; cpl.  319;  a.  5 5",  10  40mm.,  7 20mm.,  2 dct., 

6 dcp.,  10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Fletcher) 

Saufley  (DD-465)  was  laid  down  on  27  January 
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1942  by  the  Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co., 
Kearney,  N.J.;  launched  on  19  July  1942;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Helen  O’R.  Scruggs;  and  commissioned  on  29 
August  1942,  Lt.  Comdr.  Bert  F.  Brown  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  northern  New  England, 
Saufley  made  several  coastal  escort  runs  and  then 
prepared  for  duty  in  the  South  Pacific.  She  departed 
Norfolk  on  9 September.  Arriving  at  Noumea,  New 
Caledonia,  on  2 December,  Saufley  commenced  partici- 
pation in  the  Guadalcanal  campaign  three  days  later. 

Initially  assigned  to  escort  reinforcements  from  Es- 
piritu  Santo  to  Lunga  Point,  Saufley  soon  undertook 
antishipping  sweeps  in  the  waters  north  and  west  of 
Guadalcanal  and  conducted  shore  bombardment  mis- 
sions against  enemy  positions  on  the  island.  During  the 
Japanese  evacuation  of  Guadalcanal  in  late  January 
and  early  February  1943,  Saufley  operated  with  Task 
Force  11.  On  19  February,  she  sailed  for  Lunga  Roads 
to  join  with  other  units  staging  for  Operation  “Clean- 
slate,”  the  occupation  of  the  Russells. 

During  that  operation,  Saufley  transported  troops, 
towed  landing  craft  to  the  target  islands,  and  provided 
shore  bombardment  in  support  of  the  troops  as  they 
landed  on  Pavuvu  and  Banika  islands  on  the  21st. 
From  these  islands,  planes  would  be  able  to  cover 
operations  against  Rendova. 

In  March,  Saufley  resumed  escort  and  antisubmarine 
duties  in  the  southern  Solomons — New  Caledonia — New 
Hebrides  area.  Following  an  abbreviated  availability  at 
Sydney,  Australia,  she  returned  to  Noumea  and  re- 
sumed escort  work  until  the  end  of  June.  On  the  30th, 
as  Allied  forces  moved  toward  Rendova,  Saufley  bom- 
barded Japanese  shore  installations  there. 

July  and  August  found  Saufley  engaged  in  assault 
operations  against  New  Georgia  and  escort  missions  to 
the  New  Hebrides  and  Vella  Lavella.  On  31  August, 
she  received  minor  damage,  but  no  casualties,  from 
near  misses  by  shore  batteries  in  the  “Slot,”  the  nar- 
row body  of  water  that  separates  the  central  Solomons. 

At  1011  on  15  September,  while  Saufley  was  en  route 
to  Espiritu  Santo  in  company  with  Montgomery  (DD- 
121)  and  two  merchantmen,  a torpedo  wake  was 
sighted.  As  Montgomery’s  sound  gear  was  inoperative, 
Saufley  initiated  a search  down  the  track  of  the  tor- 
pedo wake.  Over  the  period  of  the  next  three  and  one- 
half  hours,  she  delivered  five  separate  depth  charge 
attacks  against  the  submarine.  At  1443,  the  Japanese 
submarine,  RO-101,  surfaced. 

Saufley’ s five-inch  batteries  and  machine  guns 
opened  up  on  the  conning  tower  of  the  submarine.  A 
Catalina  flying  boat  moved  in  and  dropped  two  depth 
charges.  The  first  charge  missed  the  target  by  about  40 
feet,  but  the  second  one  hit  it.  When  the  splash  sub- 
sided, the  submarine  was  gone.  An  underwater  explo- 
sion was  heard;  and,  by  1735,  diesel  oil,  covering  an 
area  of  approximately  one  square  mile,  marked  the 
grave  of  RO-101. 

During  the  remainder  of  September  and  well  into 
October,  Saufley  was  engaged  in  night  antibarge  pa- 
trols between  Kolombangara  and  Choiseul.  She  sank 
four  barges  during  this  period  but  sustained  damage 
from  Japanese  aerial  bombs  on  the  night  of  1 October 
which  resulted  in  the  death  of  two  crew  members  and 
the  wounding  of  11  others. 

The  months  of  November  and  December  1943  and 
January  1944  found  Saufley  performing  escort  duties 
for  the  reinforcement  of  Bougainville.  In  February, 
Saufley  was  engaged  in  the  assault  on  the  Green  Is- 
lands which  broke  the  Japanese  Rabaul-Buka  supply 
line  and  provided  the  Allies  with  another  airfield  near 
Rabaul.  Antisubmarine  patrols  were  followed  by  call 
fire  support  missions  during  the  occupation  of  Emirau 
Island.  This  action,  which  completed  the  “ring  around 
Rabaul,”  took  Saufley  into  April.  She  had  returned  to 
the  Emirau-Massau  area  when,  on  the  morning  of  the 
7th,  she  gained  contact  on  a submerged  submarine. 
Forty-five  minutes  and  18  depth  charges  later,  two 


underwater  explosions  were  heard.  Within  hours,  oil 
covered  the  area.  Postwar  review  of  Japanese  records 
identified  the  sunken  submarine  as  1-2.  Following  es- 
cort duties  to  the  Admiralties,  Saufley  returned  to 
Purvis  Bay  on  the  18th  whence  she  conducted  exercises 
with  TF  38  into  May. 

On  4 May,  the  destroyer  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor. 
Arriving  on  the  12th,  she  sailed  west  again  on  1 June 
as  a unit  of  Task  Group  51.18,  the  reserve  force  for 
Operation  “Forager,”  the  conquest  of  the  Marianas. 
On  D-day  plus  1,  16  June,  Saufley  and  the  other 
escorts  shepherded  their  charges  into  the  transport 
unloading  area  west  of  Saipan.  Saufley  was  then  reas- 
signed to  call  fire  support  duties.  For  the  next  month, 
she  continued  call  fire  support,  screening,  and  shore 
bombardment  operations  in  the  Saipan-Tinian  area.  On 
20  July,  Saufley  moved  south  for  the  invasion  of 
Guam.  Here,  the  destroyer  provided  call  fire  support 
for  the  assault  troops.  She  returned  to  Tinian  on  the 
23d  and  supported  the  landings  there  on  the  24th.  For 
the  next  week,  she  provided  gunfire  support  and  served 
on  radar  picket  duty. 

Remaining  in  the  Marianas  until  12  August,  the 
destroyer  then  sailed  for  California,  arriving  at  San 
Francisco  with  her  squadron,  Destroyer  Squadron 
(DesRon)  22,  at  the  end  of  the  month.  Overhaul  took 
her  into  October.  On  the  26th,  she  again  steamed  west. 

On  17  November,  she  arrived  at  Ulithi  Atoll.  Pro- 
ceeding to  Leyte  Gulf,  Saufley  soon  found  herself  en- 
gaged in  antisubmarine  action  after  moving  into  the 
Camotes  Sea  to  search  for  a submarine  reported  to  be 
in  the  area.  Shortly  after  entering  the  area  on  the 
28th,  the  Japanese  submarine  was  located  on  the  sur- 
face off  Pilar  Point,  Ponson  Island.  In  a multi-de- 
stroyer gun  action  involving  Saufley,  Renshaw  (DD- 
499),  and  Waller  (DD-466),  the  submarine  was  sunk 
45  minutes  later. 

Returning  to  Leyte  Gulf,  Saufley  lost  one  man  and 
suffered  considerable  hull  damage  in  an  engagement 
with  enemy  planes  on  the  29th.  Following  repairs  at 
the  Admiralties,  she  proceeded  to  a 2 January  1945 
rendezvous  with  the  Lingayan  attack  force.  Moving 
into  the  Sulu  Sea  on  the  7th,  Saufley  shot  down  an 
attacking  Japanese  aircraft  at  dusk  on  the  8th.  On  the 
morning  of  the  9th,  the  formation  stood  into  Lingayen 
Gulf.  Saufley  provided  screening  services  as  the  assault 
waves  landed  in  the  Langayen  area.  On  the  morning  of 
the  10th,  Saufley  splashed  another  aircraft,  this  time  a 
Val  attempting  to  crash  the  destroyer.  Saufley  got 
underway  on  the  12th  to  return  to  Leyte  Gulf.  From 
Leyte  Gulf,  she  escorted  a convoy  to  Morotai  and 
returned  on  the  26th.  Sailing  for  Luzon,  Saufley  ar- 
rived off  Nasugbu  to  support  the  landing  there  on  the 
31st.  On  1 February,  she  sank  an  attacking  Japanese 
boat.  She  then  commenced  call  fire  support  which  con- 
tinued for  four  days.  Saufley  then  set  a course  for 
Subic  Bay. 

The  balance  of  February  and  most  of  March  was 
spent  in  support  operations  in  the  areas  of  Manila  Bay 
and  Mindoro.  Saufley  participated  in  amphibious  oper- 
ations at  Sanga  Sanga  (31  March  to  4 April)  and  Jolo 
(8  to  11  April)  where  she  served  as  flagship,  screening 
vessel,  and  call  fire  support  ship. 

The  next  two  months  found  Saufley  engaged  in  es- 
cort duties.  She  participated  in  the  assault  against 
Balikpapan,  Borneo,  on  1 July.  The  destroyer  returned 
to  Morotai  on  22  July.  She  engaged  in  escort  work 
between  Leyte  Gulf  and  Ulithi  until  the  end  of  hostili- 
ties in  mid-August. 

In  early  September,  Saufley  moved  up  to  the  Ryu- 
kyus  and  then  proceeded  to  the  China  coast.  She  as- 
sisted in  minesweeping  operations  in  the  Yangtze  delta 
area.  The  destroyer  remained  off  the  coast  of  China 
until  she  departed  for  home  on  12  November.  Arriving 
at  San  Diego  at  the  end  of  the  year,  Saufley  continued 
on  to  the  east  coast  in  mid-January  1946.  During 
February,  she  underwent  repairs  at  the  New  York 
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Naval  Shipyard.  In  early  March,  Saufley  headed  south 
to  Charleston  for  inactivation. 

Decommissioned  on  12  June  1946,  Saufley  remained 
in  the  Reserve  Fleet  for  just  over  three  years.  Redesig- 
nated DDE-465  on  15  March  1949,  she  was  recommis- 
sioned on  15  December  1949  and  assigned  to  Escort 
Destroyer  Squadron  (CortDesRon)  2,  Atlantic  Fleet. 
Within  a year,  she  had  participated  in  two  search  and 
rescue  operations.  The  first,  in  June  1950,  was  the 
rescue  of  36  passengers  from  a downed  commercial 
airliner  on  a Puerto  Rico-New  York  run.  The  second, 
in  October,  was  the  rescue  of  a Navy  TBM  pilot 
assigned  to  Palau  (CVE-122). 

On  1 January  1951,  the  escort  destroyer  was  reclas- 
sified an  Experimental  Escort  Destroyer,  EDDE-465, 
and  assigned  to  experimental  work  under  the  control 
of  Commander,  Operational  Development  Force.  A unit 
of  DesDiv  601,  she  was  home  ported  at  Key  West;  and, 
for  the  next  twelve  years,  was  primarily  engaged  in 
testing  and  evaluating  sonar  equipment  and  antisub- 
marine warfare  weapons. 

On  1 July  1962,  Saufley  was  redesignated  a general 
purpose  destroyer  and  regained  her  original  designa- 
tion, DD-465.  At  the  end  of  that  month,  she  partici- 
pated in  the  filming  of  the  movie  “PT-109.”  In  Sep- 
tember, she  resumed  test  and  evaluation  work.  In  late 
October,  she  was  placed  on  standby;  and,  after  the 
proclamation  of  the  Cuban  Quarantine,  she  commenced 
patrols  off  the  coast  of  Florida.  She  continued  that 
duty  until  20  November;  then  returned  to  Key  West. 
On  the  26th,  she  participated  in  a Presidential  review 
of  the  Quarantine  Force. 

For  the  next  two  years,  Saufley  continued  her  exper- 
imental projects,  interrupting  those  operations  only  for 
scheduled  exercises,  sonar  school  ship  duties;  and,  in 
the  spring  of  1963,  assistance  in  the  search  for 
Thresher  (SSN-593). 

Ordered  back  to  Norfolk  in  the  fall  of  1964,  Saufley 
was  decommissioned  on  29  January  1965.  Her  use  as 
an  experimental  ship,  however,  continued.  In  1967, 
instruments  and  gauges  to  register  strain  and  stress  of 
successive  explosions  were  installed;  and,  in  February 
1968,  as  a result  of  tests,  she  was  sunk  off  Key  West. 

Saufley  earned  16  battle  stars  during  World  War  II. 

Saugatuck 

A river  in  Connecticut. 

(AO-75:  dp.  5,782  (It.);  1.  523'6";  b.  68';  dr.  29'11"; 

s.  15  k.;  cpl.  251;  a.  1 5",  4 3",  4 40mm.,  12  20mm.; 

cl.  Suamico;  T.  T2-SE-A1) 

Saugatuck  (AO-75)  was  laid  down  under  Maritime 
Commission  contract  as  Newton  (MC  hull  335)  on  20 
August  1942  by  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
Co.,  Chester,  Pa. ; renamed  Saugatuck  on  16  September 
1942;  launched  on  7 December  1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
A.  MacLachlan;  delivered  to  the  Navy  on  21  December 
1942;  converted  at  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Key  High- 
way Plant,  Baltimore,  Md.;  and  commissioned  on  19 
February  1943,  Lt.  Comdr.  Ben  Koerner,  USNR,  in 
command. 

Following  shakedown  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  Saugatuck 
departed  Norfolk  for  the  Netherlands  West  Indies  and 
the  Panama  Canal.  On  30  April,  she  transited  the 
canal ; and,  the  next  day,  headed  for  the  South  Pacific. 
Diverted  en  route,  she  was  ordered  first  to  Pearl  Har- 
bor, thence  to  San  Pedro,  Calif.  During  the  summer 
and  fall,  she  carried  fuels  and  lubricants  to  Espiritu 
Santo  and  Funafuti.  In  December,  she  assumed  duties 
as  station  oiler  at  Espiritu  Santo.  Late  in  January 
1944,  she  put  to  sea  to  rendezvous  with,  and  refuel, 
fleet  units  engaged  in  the  Marshalls’  campaign;  and, 
by  5 February,  she  had  begun  fueling  ships  in  Majuro 
Lagoon. 

A week  later,  Saugatuck  returned  to  Funafuti  to 


receive  more  cargo.  By  June,  she  had  completed  three 
shuttle  runs  to  Majuro:  one  from  the  Ellice  Islands, 
one  from  California,  and  one  from  Hawaii.  On  16  June, 
she  moved  into  the  Marianas. 

For  two  days,  she  refueled  ships  of  the  Saipan 
assault  force;  then,  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  18th, 
the  refueling  area  was  attacked  by  Japanese  aircraft. 
The  oilers  were  the  targets.  Saugatuck  underwent 
three  attacks  during  which  she  was  peppered  by  shrap- 
nel and  strafing  bullets.  She  lost  only  one  of  her 
crew  during  the  15-minute  engagement,  and  within  the 
hour,  resumed  refueling  operations. 

On  the  19th,  the  Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea  raged 
to  the  west.  On  the  20th,  Saugatuck  was  detached  from 
TU  16.7.5  and  ordered  back  to  the  Marshalls.  On  the 
25th  and  26th,  ATR-46  performed  necessary  repairs  to 
her  hull  and  equipment;  and,  into  July,  Saugatuck 
refueled  ships  at  Eniwetok.  On  the  15th,  she  got  under- 
way back  toward  the  Marianas.  From  the  18th  to  the 
26th,  she  operated  off  Guam.  On  the  26th,  she  trans- 
ferred her  remnant  cargo  to  Marias;  and,  on  the  29th, 
she  returned  to  Eniwetok. 

Three  weeks  later,  Saugatuck  moved  further  west; 
and,  at  the  end  of  August,  she  commenced  operations 
out  of  Seeadler  Harbor  in  the  Admiralties.  From  that 
base,  north  of  New  Guinea,  she  supported  the  units 
engaged  in  the  assault  and  occupation  of  the  Palaus  in 
September,  and  of  Leyte  in  October.  She  then  shifted 
her  base  to  Ulithi,  whence  she  sortied  to  refuel  units  of 
the  fast  carrier  force  as  it  struck  Japanese  installa- 
tions and  shipping  in  the  Philippines,  Indo-China,  For- 
mosa, and  Ryukyus  during  November  and  December; 
as  it  supported  the  Lingayen  assault  force  in  January 
1945;  and  as  it  hit  the  Japanese  home  islands  in 
February.  In  March,  Saugatuck  moved  into  the  Vol- 
cano Islands  where  she  fueled  ships  supporting  Marine 
units  fighting  on  Iwo  Jima.  In  April,  she  got  underway 
for  the  United  States. 

Saugatuck  arrived  at  Los  Angeles  on  the  22d; 
underwent  repairs  and  alterations  there  at  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Co.  docks;  and  headed  west  again  in  late 
June.  On  12  July,  she  returned  to  Ulithi  and,  after  a 
run  to  Leyte,  commenced  carrying  fuel  to  the  Ryukyus. 
On  4 August,  she  arrived  off  Okinawa.  On  the  10th, 
she  moved  into  Buckner  Bay  and  remained  there  until 
the  day  after  the  mid-August  cessation  of  hostilities. 
She  then  commenced  refueling  operations  in  support  of 
the  minesweeping  effort  in  the  East  China  Sea,  the 
occupation  of  Japan,  and  the  repatriation  of  Allied  and 
Japanese  prisoners  of  war. 

On  8 November,  the  oiler  headed  back  to  the  United 
States  to  await  inactivation.  She  was  decommissioned 
at  San  Francisco  on  19  March  1946  and  returned  to 
the  Maritime  Commission  the  following  October.  Less 
than  two  years  later,  however,  on  22  January  1948,  she 
was  reacquired  by  the  Navy  for  operation  by  a civilian 
crew  for  the  Naval  Transportation  Service. 

Assigned  to  the  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service 
on  its  establishment  in  October  1949,  she  remained  in 
the  Pacific  until  early  1950  when  she  extended  her 
range  to  the  Carribean  and  Atlantic.  With  the  out- 
break of  war  in  Korea,  the  ship  became  primarily 
engaged  in  shuttling  fuel  from  the  west  coast  and  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  Japan  and,  in  December  1950,  to 
Korea. 

The  spring  and  summer  of  1952  saw  her  operating 
in  the  Caribbean  and  along  the  east  coast  on  a schedule 
which,  after  a run  to  Seattle  in  early  fall,  was  contin- 
ued into  the  spring  of  1953.  She  then  resumed  opera- 
tions in  the  Pacific.  In  1955,  she  commenced  a varied 
schedule  under  which  she  has  carried  petroleum  prod- 
ucts from  the  world’s  major  oil  ports  to  United  States 
Naval  bases  and  depots  in  both  hemispheres.  She  con- 
tinues in  this  service,  into  1974,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Military  Sealift  Command. 

Saugatuck  earned  seven  battle  stars  for  her  World 
War  II  services. 
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Saugus 

A town  in  Essex  County,  Massachusetts. 

I 

(Mon.:  t.  1,034;  dp.  2,100;  1.  235';  b.  43'8";  dph.  13'4"; 

dr.  1 1 ' 6 " ; s.  8 k.;  cpl.  81;  a.  2 15"  D.  sb.;  cl. 

Canonicus) 

The  first  Saugus,  a single-turreted  monitor,  was 
launched  on  16  December  1863  by  Harlan  & Hollings- 
worth & Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.;  and  commissioned  at 
the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  on  7 April  1864,  Comdr. 
Edmund  R.  Colhoun  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squad- 
ron, Saugus  arrived  at  Fort  Monroe  just  as  General 
Grant  was  making  final  preparations  to  lead  The 
Army  of  the  Potomac  across  the  Rapidan  to  begin  his 
determined  drive  toward  Richmond  which,  despite  ap- 
palling casualties,  would  keep  unrelenting  pressure  on 
the  veteran  Confederate  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
until  its  surrender  at  Appomattox  Court  House  almost 
a year  later. 

Simultaneous  with  Grant’s  overland  thrust,  Major 
General  B.  F.  Butler  ascended  the  James  in  Navy- 
protected  transports  and  landed  on  its  south  bank  at 
City  Point.  Butler’s  mission  was  to  attack  Petersburg, 
a railroad  and  communications  center  through  which 
life  flowed  to  Richmond,  the  Confederate  capital.  Dur- 
ing these  operations,  the  Union  Navy  was  responsible 
for  maintaining  control  of  the  James. 

Submarine  torpedoes  (mines)  ; hit-and-run  attacks 
from  riverside  batteries;  concealed  snipers;  a strong 
Confederate  Flotilla  built  around  ironclads  Virginia  II, 
Fredericksburg,  and  Richmond-,  and  the  tricky  channel 
of  the  serpentine  James  itself;  all  threatened  Saugus 
and  her  sister  ships  as  they  guarded  Butler’s  line  of 
communications  and  supply.  About  noon  on  21  June,  a 
Confederate  battery  on  the  shore  at  Howlett’s  joined 
Southern  ironclads  at  Dutch  Gap  in  firing  on  the 
Federal  squadron  which  guarded  the  James  just  below 
a line  of  obstructions  in  Trent’s  Reach.  Saugus  was 
struck  once,  apparently  by  a 10-inch  round  shot.  Her 
turret  and  some  of  her  deck  armor  plates  were  dam- 
aged. After  about  three  hours,  the  inconclusive,  long- 
range,  artillery  duel  ended  with  neither  side  suffering 
much  damage.  Eight  days  later,  Saugus  and  Hunch- 
back engaged  a battery  at  Deep  Bottom  Creek.  During 
the  summer,  as  she  remained  upriver  ready  to  chal- 
lenge the  Southern  ironclads  should  they  come  down, 
Saugus  frequently  supported  Union  troops  by  shelling 
Confederate  positions  ashore.  Late  in  the  summer,  she 
dropped  downriver  to  Gosport  for  repairs  in  the 
Norfolk  Navy  Yard. 

Admiral  Farragut’s  triumph  in  Mobile  whetted  Gid- 
eon Welles’  appetite  for  Wilmington,  N.C.,  the  Confed- 
eracy’s last  major  blockade  running  center.  It  had  been 
long  recognized  that  Wilmington  must  be  captured  and 
held  if  it  were  to  be  closed.  For,  despite  strenuous  ef- 
forts of  a large  blockading  squadron,  countless  runners 
had  managed  to  slip  through  the  naval  cordon 
throughout  the  war.  The  Federal  naval  service  was 
always  eager  to  launch  an  amphibious  assault  on  Fort 
Fisher,  the  port’s  principal  defensive  work,  but  Army 
commanders  had  invariably  felt  that  the  troops  neces- 
sary for  the  operation  were  more  urgently  needed 
elsewhere. 

But,  now  that  General  U.  S.  Grant  had  assumed 
overall  command,  Welles  had  a sympathetic  military 
ear.  Troops  were  promised  for  the  autumn;  and  Welles 
offered  Farragut  command  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Blockading  Squadron  that  he  might  lead  the  task  force 
against  the  defensive  works  which  guarded  Wilming- 
ton. 

Saugus  was  still  at  Norfolk,  under  repairs  and  una- 
ble to  move,  early  in  September  when  she  received 
orders  to  proceed  with  Canonicus,  Glaucus,  and  Janiata 


to  Port  Royal,  S.C.,  and  there  await  Farragut.  This 
approach  was  taken  in  hope  that  Confederate  intelli- 
gence would  think  that  the  attack  would  be  directed 
against  Charleston. 

However,  when  poor  health  caused  Farragut  to  de- 
cline the  appointment,  Saugus’ s orders  south  were  can- 
celled; and  she  returned  to  duty  supporting  the  Army 
up  the  James.  In  one  of  her  engagements  with  South- 
ern guns  at  Howlett’s  on  5 December,  a solid  shot 
slightly  damaged  her  turret.  At  mid-month,  prepara- 
tions for  the  expedition  to  the  Cape  Fear  River  were 
well  advanced;  and  Saugus  dropped  downriver,  was 
speedily  repaired  at  Norfolk,  and  then  awaited  a tow 
to  New  Inlet,  N.C.  Nereus  took  her  in  tow  on  the 
morning  of  the  22d,  and  the  two  ships  arrived  off  Fort 
Fisher  about  dusk  on  Christmas  Eve.  The  next  day, 
Saugus  joined  in  the  shelling  of  the  Confederate  works. 
After  the  engagement,  Comdr.  Colhoun  reported,  “ . . . 
[we]  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  one  gun  dismounted 
by  our  fire.”  Troops  began  landing  at  mid-afternoon, 
and  a shore  party  of  sailors  and  marines  assisted 
soldiers  in  establishing  a firm  beachhead.  Nevertheless, 
after  receiving  an  unfavorable  reconnaissance  report 
on  the  Confederate  fortifications,  General  Butler  or- 
dered his  men  to  withdraw  from  the  beaches,  reembark 
in  their  transports,  and  return  to  Hampton  Roads. 

When  word  of  Butler’s  indecisiveness  reached  Grant, 
he  promised  to  send  the  same  troops,  reinforced  and 
commanded  by  a new  general,  back  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Cape  Fear.  By  8 January  1865,  the  soldiers,  now  led  by 
Major  General  Alfred  H.  Terry,  were  gathering  at 
Beaufort,  but  their  task  force  was  delayed  from  sailing 
by  a storm.  It  finally  got  underway  on  the  morning  of 
the  12th  and  headed  for  Fort  Fisher.  At  0400  the  next 
morning,  Saugus  in  the  Ironclads  Division,  moved 
within  range  of  the  fortress  and  opened  fire.  At  0800, 
the  landings  began,  and  General  Terry  quickly  estab- 
lished a line  across  the  peninsula  from  the  sea  to  the 
river  to  secure  his  rear.  During  this  work  ashore, 
Saugus  and  the  other  warships  continued  to  pound  the 
Confederate  works.  At  1700  that  evening,  one  of  Sau- 
gus’ 15-inch  guns  burst,  severely  injuring  one  seaman. 
At  night,  the  wooden  ships  withdrew  slightly  and  an- 
chored; but  the  ironclads  maintained  a harassing  fire. 
The  next  morning,  the  fleet  resumed  the  full  bombard- 
ment while  shore  parties  prepared  for  the  assault. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th,  a beach  party  of  sailors 
and  marines  went  ashore  to  help  Terry’s  soldiers  storm 
Fort  Fisher.  The  naval  shock  force  launched  the  as- 
sault with  a spirited  thrust  at  the  fortress’s  seaward 
wall.  The  Confederate  defenders  beat  back  this  charge 
with  heavy  losses  but  so  concentrated  their  strength  on 
the  Atlantic  side  that  Terry’s  troops  managed  to  enter 
the  fortress  through  its  river-side  ramparts.  After 
much  bitter  fighting,  Fort  Fisher  fell  and  Wilmington 
was  doomed.  This  closed  the  South’s  last  major  port. 

Besides  losing  one  of  her  guns  during  the  bombard- 
ment, Saugus  suffered  some  damage  to  her  pilot  house, 
turret,  and  armor  from  hits  by  Confederate  11-inch 
solid  shot.  On  the  23d,  as  Saugus  was  proceeding  to  the 
Washington  Navy  Yard  for  repairs,  the  Confederate 
James  River  Squadron  took  advantage  of  the  depleted 
Union  naval  force  on  the  James  and  dropped  down 
stream  and  attempted  to  slip  through  the  obstructions 
at  Trent’s  Reach  for  an  attack  on  the  Union  gunboats 
and  Grant’s  transports.  Rhode  Island  carried  orders  to 
Saugus  to  turn  around  and  head  for  the  upper  James. 
When  the  monitor  reached  City  Point  on  the  27th,  she 
learned  that  the  Confederate  fleet,  plagued  by  the 
grounding  of  two  of  her  three  ironclads  and  the  loss  of 
two  wooden  gunboats,  had  already  retired. 

Saugus  remained  in  the  upper  James  until  after  the 
Confederate  squadron  was  scuttled  on  the  night  of  2 
and  3 April  and  Richmond  had  fallen.  She  then  re- 
turned to  the  Washington  Navy  Yard.  After  the  assas- 
sination of  President  Lincoln,  eight  of  the  suspected 
conspirators  were  incarcerated  in  monitors  Saugus  and 
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Montuck  below  decks  under  heavy  guard.  The  pris- 
oners were  manacled  with  wrist  and  leg  irons  and 
blindfolded.  On  the  30th,  they  were  transferred  to  the 
Arsenal  Penitentiary  located  on  the  ground  now  occu- 
pied by  Fort  McNair.  Three  were  later  to  be  hanged, 
three  sentenced  to  prison  terms,  and  two  released  with- 
out being  brought  to  trial. 

Saugus  was  decommissioned  and  laid  up  at  Washing- 
ton on  13  June  1865.  Recommissioned  on  30  April  1869, 
the  monitor  steamed  to  the  West  Indies  to  investigate 
reports  of  mistreatment  of  Americans  in  Cuba  during 
a revolt  there.  Thence  she  cruised  along  the  Florida 
coast  until  she  was  decommissioned  and  laid  up  at  Key 
West  on  the  last  day  of  1870.  During  this  service,  she 
was  renamed  Centaur  on  15  June  1869  but  resumed  the 
name  Saugus  on  10  August  1869. 

After  being  towed  to  Philadelphia  for  repairs,  the 
monitor  was  recommissioned  at  the  navy  yard  there  on 

9 November  1872,  sailed  south,  and  was  based  at  Key 
West  until  transferred  to  Port  Royal,  S.C.,  in  1876. 
During  this  tour  of  duty  at  Key  West,  the  ship  was 
out  of  commission  from  9 March  to  10  October  1874.  In 
1877,  Saugus  returned  to  Washington  and  was  decom- 
missioned there  on  8 October  of  that  year.  The  monitor 
was  condemned  in  1886  and  sold  on  25  May  1891. 

II 

(LSV-4:  dp.  5,625;  1.  451'4";  b.  60'3";  dr.  20';  s.  20.3 

k.;  cpl.  564;  a.  2 5",  8 40mm.;  cl.  Catskill) 

The  second  Saugus  (LSV-4)  was  laid  down  on  27 
July  1942  by  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Pascagoula, 
Miss.,  as  AN-4;  reclassified  AP-109  on  1 May  1943; 
launched  on  4 September  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Rivers  J.  Carstarphen;  reclassified  LSV-4  on  21  April 
1944;  completed  by  Tampa  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Tampa, 
Fla.;  and  commissioned  on  22  February  1945,  Capt. 
R.  S.  Bertschy  in  command. 

After  shakedown,  Saugus  loaded  cargo  at  New 
Orleans  and  sailed  on  30  March  1945  for  Hawaii.  En 
route,  she  spent  10  days  at  Balboa,  Canal  Zone,  for 
turbine  repairs  and  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  27 
April.  Between  4 May  and  15  August,  she  made  five 
round  trips  between  the  west  coast  and  Hawaii  with 
passengers  and  cargo.  On  1 September,  she  sailed  from 
Pearl  Harbor  with  occupation  troops  for  Japan,  arriv- 
ing at  Sasebo  on  22  September.  She  then  made  one 
voyage  to  Manila;  returned  to  Sasebo;  and  reported 
for  “Magic  Carpet”  duty  on  20  October.  After  making 
two  voyages  returning  troops  home  from  the  Philip- 
pines, the  ship  was  released  from  “Magic  Carpet”  duty 
in  December  1945  and  arrived  at  San  Diego  for  inacti- 
vation on  8 February  1946. 

Saugus  was  decommissioned  on  24  March  1947  but 
remained  “in  service,  in  reserve”  until  17  October  1947. 
Her  designation  was  changed  to  MCS-4  on  18  October 
1956.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 July 
1961  and  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Administration’s 
reserve  fleet  at  Suisun  Bay,  Calif.,  where  she  remains 
into  1974. 

III 

( YTB-780 : dp.  365  (f.) ; 1.  109';  b.  31';  dr.  14';  cpl. 

12;  cl.  Natick) 

The  third  Saugus  (YTB-780)  was  laid  down  on  8 
December  1964  by  the  Marinette  Marine  Corp.,  Mari- 
nette, Wise.;  launched  without  ceremony  on  3 August 
1965;  and  delivered  and  placed  in  service  at  Boston  on 

10  November  1965.  Designated  for  service  overseas,  she 
arrived  in  Scotland  on  12  March  1966  and  into  1974 
has  provided  tug  services  to  Navy  ships  at  Holy  Loch. 

Saunter 

A leisurely  and  carefree  stroll. 


(AM-295:  dp.  795;  1.  184'6";  b.  33';  dr.  9';  s.  15  k.; 

cpl.  104;  a.  1 3",  2 40mm.,  6 20mm.,  2 dct.,  2 dcp., 

1 dcp.  (hh.)  ; cl.  Admirable) 

Saunter  (AM-295)  was  laid  down  on  23  Novem- 
ber 1942  by  Winslow  Marine  Railway  and  Ship- 
building Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  launched  on  20  February 
1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Merle  Black;  and  commis- 
sioned on  22  January  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  James  R.  Kee- 
fer in  command. 

After  shakedown,  Saunter  sailed  from  San  Francisco 
on  1 April  1944  for  Hawaii,  and  commenced  three 
months  of  convoy  duty  between  Pearl  Harbor,  Majuro, 
Midway,  and  Kwajalein.  Between  6 and  15  August,  she 
swept  an  old  United  States  minefield  in  the  French 
Frigate  Shoals,  northwest  of  Oahu.  She  arrived  at 
Manus  in  mid-September  and  reported  to  the  7th  Fleet 
for  the  Leyte  invasion.  On  20  October,  she  joined  her 
division,  Mine  Division  34,  off  the  Leyte  beaches  for  a 
four-day  minesweep  of  the  main  transport  channel, 
and  then  anchored  with  the  transports  to  provide  anti- 
aircraft support.  Between  27  and  31  October,  she 
helped  search  for  survivors  at  the  scene  of  the  Battle 
off  Samar,  where  Rear  Admiral  Sprague’s  escort  car- 
riers had  withstood  the  attack  of  a superior  Japanese 
force.  For  the  next  month,  she  carried  out  local  patrols 
and  sweeps  in  the  vicinity  of  Leyte. 

Saunter  participated  with  her  division  in  most  of  the 
subsequent  landings  in  the  Philippines.  She  carried  out 
pre-invasion  sweeps  at  Ormoc  Bay  on  6 December; 
Mindoro  Island  on  14  December;  Lingayen  Gulf  on  6 
January  1945;  and  Zambales  and  Subic  Bay  from  29 
through  31  January.  During  and  after  the  initial  troop 
landings,  she  helped  extend  the  mineswept  areas  and 
provided  antisubmarine  and  antiaircraft  protection  for 
the  transports  anchored  off  the  beaches.  Few  mines 
were  encountered,  but  kamikaze  resistance  was  intense, 
and,  on  7 December,  Saunter  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
control  fires  aboard  one  kamikaze  victim,  USS  Ward 
(APD-16).  During  the  Mindoro  operation,  Saunter 
briefly  went  aground  on  a reef,  damaging  a propeller. 

On  13  February,  Saunter  and  her  division  began 
pre-invasion  sweeps  in  Manila  Bay  in  preparation  for 
the  landings  at  Mariveles  and  Corregidor.  While 
sweeping  off  Corregidor  on  the  14th,  the  minesweepers 
came  within  5,000  yards  of  the  island  and  were  repeat- 
edly straddled  by  Japanese  fire  before  supporting  ships 
silenced  the  enemy’s  guns.  Saunter  continued  sweeping 
in  Manila  Bay  through  19  February,  and  her  division 
earned  a Navy  Unit  Commendation  for  the  period  from 
14  to  18  February. 

On  26  February,  Saunter  returned  to  Manila  Bay  to 
assist  in  harbor  clearance  sweeps.  Shortly  after  noon, 
she  struck  a mine  which  blew  a large  hole  in  her 
bottom.  Damage  control  parties  contained  the  flooding, 
and  the  ship  was  towed  back  to  Subic  Bay.  She  re- 
mained there  until  towed  back  to  the  United  States, 
arriving  at  San  Francisco  on  15  August.  Saunter  was 
decommissioned  on  27  October  1945,  struck  from  the 
Navy  list  on  13  November  1945,  and  transferred  to  the 
Maritime  Commission  for  disposal  on  24  April  1946. 

Saunter  received  three  battle  stars  for  her  World 
War  II  service. 


Saury 

A long-beaked  relative  of  the  flying  fish  found  in  the 
temperate  zones  of  the  Atlantic. 

(SS-189 : dp.  1,450  (surf.),  2,340  (subm.) ; 1.  310'6"; 
b.  2 7 ' 1 " ; dr.  13'8"  (mean);  s.  20  k.  (surf.),  8.75  k. 
(subm.);  cpl.  55;  a.  8 21"  tt.,  1 3",  4 mg.;  cl.  Sargo) 

Saury  (SS-189)  was  laid  down  on  28  June  1937  by 
the  Electric  Boat  Co.,  Groton,  Conn.;  launched  on  20 
August  1938;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  James  Paul  Casbar- 
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ian,  who  headed  the  Navy’s  Ships  Names  and  Sponsors 
Office;  and  commissioned  on  3 April  1939,  Lt.  G.  W. 
Patterson,  Jr.,  in  command. 

Following  commissioning,  Saury  conducted  tests  in 
the  New  London  area  and  as  far  south  as  Annapolis 
before  visiting  New  York  City  in  late  April  for  the 
world’s  fair.  In  mid-May,  she  conducted  tests  with 
experimental  periscopes;  then  prepared  for  her  shake- 
down  cruise  which,  between  26  June  and  26  August, 
took  her  from  Newfoundland  to  Venezuela  and  the 
Canal  Zone  and  back  to  southern  New  England.  In 
September,  she  entered  the  Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Navy 
Yard,  for  post-shakedown  overhaul. 

After  overhaul  and  final  trials,  Saury  got  underway 
on  4 December  for  the  west  coast.  On  the  12th,  she 
transited  the  Panama  Canal  and,  nine  days  later, 
joined  Submarine  Division  (SubDiv)  16  of  Submarine 
Squadron  (SubRon)  6,  at  San  Diego.  Upkeep,  exer- 
cises, and  services  as  a target  for  surface  units  took 
her  through  March  1940.  In  April,  she  sailed  west  to 
participate  in  Fleet  Problem  XXI,  an  eight-phased 
problem  simulating  an  attack  on  the  defense  of  the 
Hawaiian  area  and  the  destruction  of  one  fleet  prior  to 
the  concentration  of  another. 

Based  afterward  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Saury  conducted 
exercises  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  as  far  west  as 
Midway  until  she  returned  to  the  west  coast  in  Septem- 
ber for  overhaul  at  Mare  Island.  From  March  to 
October  1941,  she  operated  out  of  both  Pearl  Harbor 
and  San  Diego;  then  departed  the  former  for  her  new 
base,  Cavite,  P.I. 

Assigned  to  SubDiv  21,  SubRon  2,  after  1 June  1941, 
Saury  arrived  in  Manila  Bay  in  mid-November.  On  8 
December  (7  December  east  of  the  International  Date 
Line),  she  got  underway  for  her  first  war  patrol. 

Clearing  Manila  Bay,  Saury  moved  north  to  search 
for  and  intercept  ships  of  the  Japanese  invasion  force. 
Lack  of  emergency  identification  systems  and  radio 
problems  complicated  her  job.  During  the  next  two 
weeks,  she  patrolled  near  Vigan  and  along  a north- 
south  line  at  longitude  120°  E.  Then,  on  the  21st,  she 
was  ordered  into  Lingayen  Gulf  in  response  to  Sting- 
ray’s report  of  Japanese  forces  there. 

Prior  to  dawn  on  the  22d,  she  took  up  patrol  duties 
off  San  Fernando  in  the  northern  approaches  to  the 
gulf  and  moved  south.  At  0411,  she  sighted  an  enemy 
destroyer  and,  at  0424,  she  fired.  Although  the  “fish” 
headed  “right  at”  the  destroyer,  there  was  no  explo- 
sion. At  0426,  a second  destroyer  appeared;  and,  the 
hunter  became  the  hunted.  Saury  commenced  evasive 
tactics  in  the  relatively  shallow  waters  of  the  gulf. 
Depth  charges  were  dropped,  but  none  within  1,000 
yards  of  the  submarine.  Saury  continued  on  evasive 
courses,  working  her  way  to  the  northwest  and  out  of 
the  destroyer-patrolled  area.  By  noon,  she  was  clear. 
After  dark,  she  moved  back  into  the  gulf,  past  the 
enemy  patrol  line  between  San  Fernando  and  Cape 
Bolinao. 

At  about  0210  on  the  23d,  an  enemy  destroyer 
sighted  Saury.  The  submarine  went  to  120  feet.  By 
0216,  three  depth  charges  had  exploded  within  200 
yards.  Two  more  depth  charges  followed,  but  Saury 
escaped  and  continued  to  hunt  for  targets.  Early  after- 
noon brought  more  depth  charging,  but  Saury  was  not 
damaged.  On  the  24th,  she  sighted  a transport,  run- 
ning fast  and  very  close  in  shore.  The  submarine  was 
unable  to  close  and  attack. 

That  evening  brought  a change  in  orders;  and,  in 
preparing  to  clear  the  area,  Saury  found  herself  be- 
tween two  enemy  ships.  She  headed  out  “playing  tag 
with  enemy  destroyers  all  night.”  The  next  evening, 
she  was  again  closed  by  an  enemy  destroyer.  She  went 
to  140  feet  and  evaded  the  enemy’s  depth  charges.  On 
the  night  of  the  27th  and  28th,  she  interrupted  battery 
charging  to  avoid  a division  of  enemy  destroyers.  On  1 
January  1942,  she  sighted  an  enemy  convoy,  but  was 


unable  to  close  the  range.  On  the  8th,  she  received 
orders  to  proceed  to  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 

Moving  south,  Saury  patrolled  the  Basilan  Strait 
area  on  the  11th  and  12th.  By  then,  Tarakan  had 
fallen  and  the  submarine  headed  south  to  patrol  the 
enemy’s  Davao-Tarakan  line.  By  the  16th,  she  was  30 
miles  east  of  the  Tarakan  lightship;  and,  on  the  18th, 
she  crossed  the  equator  into  the  southern  latitudes. 

On  the  19th,  the  Japanese  landed  at  Sandakan  in 
North  Borneo;  and  Saury  arrived  at  Balikpapan  to 
fuel  and  provision.  The  next  day,  the  submarine — 
fueled  but  not  provisioned — departed  and,  after  patrol- 
ling toward  Cape  William,  Celebes,  took  up  station  in 
the  approaches  to  Balikpapan. 

On  the  23d,  as  other  Allied  units  moved  into  Makas- 
sar Strait  to  delay  the  Japanese,  Saury  shifted  north 
to  the  Koetai  (Mahakam)  River  Delta  in  hopes  of 
impeding  enemy  shipping  moving  south  to  Balikpapan. 
On  the  morning  of  the  24th,  she  was  illuminated, 
forced  to  go  deep,  and  was  unable  to  attack. 

After  the  Japanese  took  Balikpapan,  Saury  was  or- 
dered to  patrol  off  Cape  William.  On  the  27th,  she 
moved  toward  Java.  On  the  30th,  she  rendezvoused 
with  a Dutch  patrol  vessel  off  Meinderts  Reef ; thence 
proceeded  through  Madoera  Strait  to  Soerabaja. 

On  9 February,  as  the  Japanese  were  taking  Makas- 
sar City,  Saury  departed  Soerabaja  for  her  second  war 
patrol.  The  submarine  headed  east  to  patrol  along  the 
north  coasts  of  the  Lesser  Soendas.  On  the  13th,  she 
headed  north-northwest  for  a three-day  patrol  between 
Kabaena  and  Salajar  off  the  Celebes  coast.  From  there, 
she  moved  southwest  to  patrol  the  entrance  to  Lombok 
Strait.  On  the  night  of  the  19th  and  20th,  she  received 
word  of  the  Japanese  landing  on  Bali;  sighted  her  first 
enemy  ships  of  the  patrol;  and  commenced  18  hours  of 
submerged  evasive  tactics  to  avoid  enemy  destroyers’ 
depth  charges.  On  the  24th,  she  shifted  northward  to 
an  area  southeast  of  Sepandjang  Island  where  she 
sighted  and  attacked,  unsuccessfully,  an  enemy  convoy. 

From  26  February  to  8 March,  Saury  patrolled  from 
Meinderts  Reef  to  Kangean  Island,  the  eastern  en- 
trance to  Madoera  Strait.  However,  the  Japanese 
moved  on  Soerabaja  from  the  north  and  west.  Batavia 
and  Soerabaja  fell.  On  the  9th,  Saury  began  making 
her  way  to  Australia.  The  submarine  arrived  at  Fre- 
mantle on  the  17th.  Her  torpedoes,  Mark  14’s,  had  not 
damaged  the  enemy. 

On  28  April,  Saury  cleared  Fremantle  for  her  third 
war  patrol;  but,  three  days  later,  a crack  in  the  after 
trim  tank  caused  her  to  return  to  Australia.  On  7 May, 
she  again  departed  Fremantle  and  headed  north.  By 
the  14th,  she  was  off  Timor;  and,  by  the  16th,  she  was 
in  the  Flores  Sea,  en  route  to  the  Banda  Sea  and  the 
eastern  Celebes  coast.  On  the  18th,  off  Wowoni,  she 
fired  three  torpedoes  at  an  enemy  cargo-passenger  ship 
without  effect.  She  remained  in  the  area  for  two  days 
to  intercept  enemy  traffic  to  Kendari;  then  moved 
north  to  hunt  in  Greyhound  Strait  and  the  Molucca 
Passage.  On  the  23d  and  24th,  she  was  off  Kema, 
whence  she  rounded  North  Cape  to  patrol  off  Manado 
on  the  northern  Celebes  coast. 

On  the  26th,  Saury  commenced  hunting  in  the  east- 
ern Celebes  Sea.  On  the  28th,  she  sighted  and  fired  on 
a merchantman  which  had  been  converted  into  a sea- 
plane carrier  but  again  was  unsuccessful. 

On  8 June,  the  submarine  turned  south  and  began 
retracing  her  route  through  the  Molucca  Passage  and 
Greyhound  Strait.  From  the  12th  to  the  14th,  she 
again  patrolled  off  Kendari.  On  the  15th,  she  searched 
Boeton  Passage;  then  moved  into  the  Flores  Sea, 
whence  she  headed  via  Timor  for  Australia.  Saury 
returned  to  Fremantle  on  28  June. 

On  2 July,  she  sailed  for  Albany  where  tests  were  to 
be  conducted  on  the  Mark  14  torpedo.  On  the  18th, 
Saury  fired  four  torpedoes  at  a net  850  to  900  yards 
away.  The  torpedoes  were  set  for  10  feet.  The  first 
passed  through  an  area  from  which  the  net  had  been 
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torn  during  the  night.  The  other  three  penetrated  the 
net  at  21  feet. 

From  the  23d  to  the  25th,  Saury  escorted  Holland 
back  to  Fremantle,  then  prepared  for  her  fourth  war 
patrol  which  would  take  her  back  to  the  Philippines. 

Sailing  at  the  end  of  the  month,  Saury  transited 
Lombok  Strait  on  6 August  and,  by  the  16th,  was 
running  up  the  Iloilo-Manila  sea  lane.  On  the  17th,  she 
investigated  Ambulong  Strait  and  Mangarin  Bay.  On 
the  18th,  she  moved  up  the  Mindoro  Coast  to  Cape 
Calavite,  whence  she  took  up  station  west  of  Corregi- 
dor. 

On  the  20th,  the  submarine  moved  into  the  presumed 
enemy  convoy  route.  The  next  day,  she  sighted  and 
attempted  to  close  a tanker;  then  shifted  her  patrol  to 
a line  five  miles  off  the  coast. 

On  the  24th,  the  submarine  again  closed  Manila  Bay. 
At  0645,  she  sighted  masts;  but  heavy  rain  soon  moved 
in  and  obscured  the  target.  At  0952,  she  fired  two 
torpedoes.  Her  periscope  began  vibrating,  hindering 
visibility  and  precluding  the  firing  of  two  more  torpe- 
does. At  0954,  an  explosion  was  heard  and  the  target,  a 
small  tanker,  was  seen  to  take  on  a 5°  list  to  port. 
Saury  proceeded  to  200  feet  to  avoid  detection  by 
enemy  air  patrol  units.  At  about  1047,  a bomb  exploded 
close  by  the  submarine.  Depth  charges  followed  and,  at 
1150  and  1152,  two  more  bombs  exploded. 

The  hunt  for  the  submarine  continued  through  the 
afternoon.  At  1810,  the  sounds  of  propellers  and  ping- 
ing died  out.  At  1921,  Saury  surfaced,  started  recharg- 
ing and  headed  out  to  sea  on  her  three  available 
engines.  An  hour  later,  she  was  sighted  by  an  enemy 
destroyer,  which  closed  in  fast.  Saury  submerged,  and 
her  elusive  tactics  were  again  successful. 

The  next  night,  she  sighted  another  enemy  warship, 
a destroyer  or  a torpedo  boat.  The  submarine,  badly  in 
need  of  a charge,  did  not  attack.  The  29th  brought 
extremely  poor  weather.  On  the  31st,  she  sighted  a 
hospital  ship.  On  3 September,  the  day  she  headed 
south,  the  weather  began  to  clear. 

On  the  7th,  Saury  received  orders  to  patrol  off 
Makassar  City  and,  while  surfaced  on  the  night  of  the 
11th,  she  sighted  a cargoman.  At  2058,  she  sent  three 
torpedoes  at  the  target.  At  2100,  an  explosion  rocked 
the  target.  Flames  enveloped  the  center  of  the  ship.  Its 
superstructure  and  deck  cargo  blazed.  Eighteen  min- 
utes later,  the  target  blew  up.  Japanese  records  identi- 
fied the  victim  as  the  8,606-ton  aircraft  ferry,  Kanto 
Maru. 

On  the  17th,  Saury  cleared  Lombok  Strait  and 
headed  for  Exmouth  Gulf  where  she  delivered  excess 
fuel  to  a barge;  thence  continued  on  to  Fremantle, 
arriving  on  23  September. 

From  24  September  to  18  October,  she  underwent 
upkeep  and  repairs.  She  then  shifted  to  Brisbane, 
whence  she  departed  on  31  October  for  her  fifth  war 
patrol.  Her  27-day  patrol  was  conducted  off  western 
and  northern  New  Britain  where  she  had  27  contacts; 
was  able  to  develop  4;  and  fired  13  torpedoes,  of  which 
only  one  was  a possible  hit. 

On  21  December,  Saury  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor; 
and,  on  the  29th,  she  moored  at  Mare  Island.  During 
her  ensuing  overhaul,  she  received  a bathythermograph 
and  a high  periscope. 

Saury  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  16  April  1943; 
and,  on  7 May,  she  departed  for  her  sixth  war  patrol 
which  would  take  her  into  the  East  China  Sea  to 
operate  off  the  northern  Ryukyus  and  in  the  coastal 
waters  of  Kyushu.  During  the  patrol,  she  would  also 
test  the  effectiveness  of  the  high  periscope  in  daytime 
attacks  and  the  usefulness  of  the  bathythermograph  in 
locating  thermal  layers  to  hide  in. 

On  11  May,  Saury  topped  off  on  fuel  and  lubricating 
oil  at  Midway;  then  continued  west.  On  the  19th,  she 
ran  into  the  edges  of  a typhoon.  On  the  20th,  “the 
bottom  dropped  out  of  the  barometer”;  but,  the  next 
day,  the  storm  abated.  On  the  25th,  the  submarine 


entered  her  assigned  area  and  headed  toward  Amami  O 
Shima,  a naval  base  some  200  miles  south  of  the 
industrial  port  of  Kagoshima  on  southern  Kyushu. 

Patrolling  to  the  west  of  the  island,  Saury  sighted 
her  first  enemy  maru  soon  after  0900  on  the  26th;  but, 
the  ship  was  too  distant  to  catch.  About  an  hour  later, 
she  abandoned  the  approach ; then  sighted  a five-ship 
convoy  on  the  port  quarter.  At  1030,  she  fired  tubes  1, 
2,  and  3.  One  minute  and  44  seconds  later,  a torpedo 
exploded  against  the  stern  of  a transport.  Nine  seconds 
after  that,  another  hit  broke  the  target’s  back  and  sent 
debris  high  into  the  air.  The  2,300-ton  Kagi  Maru  went 
under. 

At  1034,  Saury  went  deep.  By  1038,  nine  depth 
charges  had  been  dropped;  but,  none  was  close. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  28th,  Saury,  patrolling  on 
the  surface  with  her  high  periscope  in  operation, 
sighted  the  masts  of  a steamer  and  moved  to  intercept. 
Fourteen  minutes  later,  at  1643,  she  submerged.  At 
1724,  she  fired  four  torpedoes  at  the  target,  the  unes- 
corted, empty,  10,216-ton  tanker,  Akatsuki  Maru. 
Three  missed,  one  hit.  The  tanker’s  speed  had  been 
underestimated.  The  tanker  dropped  two  depth 
charges.  Saury  fired  six  more  torpedoes.  Four  scored, 
and  the  tanker  went  under. 

In  the  late  afternoon  of  the  29th,  Saury,  again  on 
the  surface  and  using  the  high  periscope,  sighted 
smoke  about  fourteen  miles  off.  At  1913,  she  submerged 
and  began  tracking  a convoy  of  four  cargo  ships  and 
three  tankers.  At  2058,  she  surfaced  and  attacked. 
Japanese  records  show  that  she  sank  Takamisan  Maru, 
1,992  tons,  and  Shoko  Maru,  5,385  tons. 

On  the  30th,  Saury  headed  back  to  Midway.  On  7 
June,  her  number  4 main  engine  went  out  of  commis- 
sion. The  next  day,  she  arrived  at  Midway;  and,  on  the 
13th,  she  moored  at  Pearl  Harbor  for  repairs  and  refit. 

A month  later,  on  13  July,  the  submarine  departed 
Hawaii  on  her  7th  war  patrol.  On  the  21st,  her  number 
4 main  engine  again  went  out  of  commission,  and 
remained  out  for  the  duration  of  the  patrol.  Poor 
weather  then  slowed  her  westward  progress  still  fur- 
ther; and,  on  the  night  of  the  30th,  while  half  way 
between  I wo  Jima  and  Okinawa,  she  made  her  first 
contact  of  the  patrol. 

The  contact  was  made  by  radar  at  about  2225.  Saury 
set  a course  to  intercept  the  targets,  two  large  war- 
ships and  a destroyer.  At  0303  on  the  31st,  Saury 
submerged.  At  0325,  she  turned  to  attack ; losing,  re- 
gaining, losing,  and  then  regaining  depth  control.  By 
then,  the  targets  had  passed  firing  bearing.  A few  sec- 
onds later,  at  0338,  the  sound  operator  reported  a 
bearing  of  180°  relative.  Almost  simultaneously,  the 
periscope  revealed  a destroyer  with  a 0°  angle  on  the 
bow.  The  commanding  officer  ordered  Saury  deep.  A 
few  seconds  later,  two  jolts  shook  Saury.  She  took  on  a 
5°  list  to  port.  She  continued  to  go  deeper,  then  retired 
to  the  east.  No  depth  charges  were  heard.  Saury  re- 
mained at  175  to  200  feet  all  day.  At  2020,  she  sur- 
faced. Her  periscope  shears  were  bent  30°  from  the 
vertical  to  starboard.  All  equipment  mounted  therein 
was  damaged.  Both  periscopes  and  both  radars  were 
out  of  commission.  Saury  had  been  blinded. 

Temporary  repairs  were  made;  and,  at  0403  on  1 
August,  Saury  headed  home,  arriving  at  Midway  on 
the  8th  and  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  the  12th.  Her  patrol 
had  ended  before  she  had  reached  her  assigned  area, 
but  she  was  credited  with  causing  damage  to  an  enemy 
destroyer. 

During  repair  and  refit,  Saury  was  given  an  en- 
larged conning  tower,  new  periscope  shears,  and  new 
radar  equipment.  Her  number  4 engine  was  completely 
overhauled.  On  4 October,  she  was  ready  for  sea. 

On  her  eighth  and  ninth  war  patrols,  4 October  to  26 
November  1943  and  21  December  1943  to  14  February 
1944,  Saury  inflicted  no  damage.  Much  of  the  latter 
patrol  was  spent  in  fighting  extremely  bad  weather  in 
the  East  China  Sea,  during  which  proper  navigational 
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positions  were  unobtainable.  At  the  end  of  that  patrol, 
one  day  out  of  Midway,  she  was  swamped  by  an 
oversized  swell  while  her  hatches  were  open.  The  wave 
overtook  Saury  from  the  quarter;  pushed  her  over  to  a 
40°  list  to  port;  turned  her  140°  from  her  course;  and 
sent  green  water  through  the  conning  tower  hatch  and 
main  induction.  Electrical  equipment  grounded  out  and 
small  fires  were  started  but  quickly  extinguished.  Aux- 
iliary power  was  restored  in  half  an  hour,  but  repairs 
to  main  control  required  almost  a full  day,  and  repairs 
to  the  master  gyro  took  even  longer. 

Saury  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  from  Midway  on  21 
February  and  continued  on  to  Mare  Island  where  she 
underwent  overhaul  and  re-engining  during  March  and 
April.  On  16  June,  she  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor;  and, 
on  the  29th,  she  departed  on  her  10th  war  patrol. 

On  3 July,  she  topped  off  at  Midway.  On  5 July,  a 
cracked  cylinder  liner  forced  her  back  to  Midway  for 
repairs;  and,  on  the  6th,  she  headed  out  again.  On  the 
11th,  another  cylinder  liner  cracked;  but  she  continued 
on  toward  her  assigned  area,  San  Bernardino  Strait 
in  the  Philippines,  which  she  entered  on  the  18th. 

On  4 August,  the  submarine  shifted  north  in  hope  of 
better  hunting;  and,  on  the  6th,  she  sighted  an  unes- 
corted freighter.  However,  the  glassy  sea,  unlimited 
visibility,  and  enemy,  land-based,  patrol  planes  com- 
bined against  her;  and  she  broke  off  the  attack.  Four 
days  later,  she  departed  the  area,  arriving  at  Majuro 
on  the  23d. 

From  20  September  to  29  November  1944,  Saury 
conducted  her  eleventh  and  last  war  patrol.  She  pa- 
trolled in  the  Nansei  Shoto  area  from  20  September  to 

4 November,  rescuing  a downed  pilot  of  VF-8  but 
sinking  no  enemy  ships  as  she  hunted  in  the  wake  of 
the  fast  carrier  forces.  After  stopping  at  Saipan  from 

5 to  10  November,  she  proceeded  on  the  second  phase 
of  the  patrol — an  anti-patrol  vessel  sweep  north  of  the 
Bonins.  Extremely  poor  weather  again  interfered ; but, 
on  the  18th,  she  damaged  a tanker.  On  the  29th,  she 
returned  to  Pearl  Harbor. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  war,  Saury  served  in  the 
Hawaiian  area  as  a target  and  training  submarine.  On 
19  August  1945,  she  sailed  for  San  Francisco  and 
inactivation.  Saury  was  decommissioned  on  22  June 
1946,  and  her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on 
19  July.  She  was  sold  and  delivered  to  the  Learner  Co., 
Oakland,  Calif.,  in  May  1947 ; and  was  scrapped  the 
following  October. 

Saury  earned  seven  battle  stars  during  World  War 
II. 

Sausalito 

A city  in  California. 

(PF-4:  dp.  1,430;  1.  303'11";  b.  37'6";  dr.  13'8";  s. 

20  k. ; cpl.  176;  a.  3 3",  4 40mm.,  2 dct.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp. 

(hh.) ; cl.  Tacoma-,  T.  S2-S2-AQ1) 

Sausalito  (PF-4)  was  laid  down  on  7 April  1943 
as  PG-112  under  a Maritime  Commission  contract 
by  Kaiser  Cargo,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Calif.;  reclassified 
PF-4  on  15  April  1943;  launched  on  20  July  1943; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Richard  Shaler;  and  commissioned 
on  4 March  1944,  Comdr.  Edward  A.  Eve,  USCG,  in 
command. 

After  shakedown,  Sausalito  arrived  at  Adak,  Alaska, 
on  5 October  1944  for  convoy  escort  duty  in  the  Alas- 
kan Sea  Frontier.  She  performed  these  duties  until 
departing  on  5 June  1945  for  overhaul  at  Seattle.  On 
16  August  1945,  she  was  decommissioned  at  Cold  Har- 
bor, Alaska,  and  transferred  to  the  Soviet  Union  under 
Lend  Lease  as  EK-13. 

The  ship  was  returned  to  United  States  custody  by 
the  Soviet  Union  on  1 November  1949  and  was  placed 
in  reserve  in  Japan.  With  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean 
War,  additional  escort  vessels  were  needed;  and,  on  15 
September  1950,  Sausalito  was  recommissioned  at  Yo- 


kosuka, Japan,  Lt.  Comdr.  Francis  W.  Deily  in  com- 
mand. On  26  November,  she  departed  Yokosuka  for 
Hungnam,  North  Korea.  There,  until  24  December 
1950,  she  performed  harbor  control  duties  which  in- 
cluded escorting  ships  through  the  mineswept  channel, 
passing  instructions  to  ships  entering  the  harbor,  pa- 
trolling the  entrance  against  hostile  craft  and  drifting 
mines,  and  conducting  shore  bombardment  when  re- 
quired. Between  February  and  May  1951,  her  assign- 
ments included  escorting  battleship,  Missouri  (BB-63), 
on  her  shore  bombardment  station,  blockade  patrols 
and  shore  bombardment  on  the  east  coast  of  North 
Korea  from  Wonsan  to  Chongjin,  and  harbor  control 
duty  at  Wonsan,  broken  by  periods  of  upkeep  at  Sas- 
ebo and  Yokosuka.  During  the  period  from  June  to 
August,  she  escorted  underway  replenishment  groups 
off  the  Korean  coast. 

After  drydocking  and  upkeep  at  Yokosuka,  Sausalito 
sailed  for  the  Philippines  in  October.  In  late  November 
and  early  December,  she  conducted  a patrol  against 
unauthorized  fishing  vessels  in  the  Sonsorol  Islands  in 
the  Western  Carolines,  apprehending  one  vessel.  After 
Christmas  in  Subic  Bay,  she  made  a good-will  tour  to 
Saigon,  Bangkok,  Singapore,  and  Penang.  February 
found  her  back  in  Korean  waters,  where  she  resumed 
escort  and  patrol  duties  before  returning  to  Yokosuka 
for  the  last  time  under  the  United  States  flag  on  31 
May.  On  9 June  1952,  Sausalito  was  decommissioned 
and  on  4 September  was  transferred,  on  loan,  to  the 
Republic  of  Korea  as  Imchin  (PF-66).  She  replaced 
the  Korean  ship  Apnok,  ex-USS  Rockford  (PF-48), 
which  had  been  irreparably  damaged  in  a collision  on 
21  May  1951. 

Sausalito  earned  six  battle  stars  for  her  Korean 
War  service. 


Savage 

Walter  Samuel  Savage,  Jr.,  born  in  New  Orleans, 
La.,  on  26  April  1919,  was  commissioned  Ensign, 
USNR,  on  10  June  1941.  After  instruction  at  the  Navy 
Supply  Corps  School,  Harvard  University,  Ensign  Sav- 
age reported  to  Arizona  (BB-39)  for  duty  as  Assistant 
Paymaster.  Ensign  Savage,  with  46  other  officers  and 
1,057  enlisted  men,  gave  his  life  for  his  country  on  7 
December  1941  when  Japanese  forces  attacked  Pearl 
Harbor  and  sank  Arizona. 

(DE-386 : dp.  1,200;  1.  306';  b.  36'7";  dr.  8'7";  s.  21  k.; 

cpl.  186;  a.  3 3",  3 21"  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.), 

2 dct.;  cl.  Edsall) 

Savage  (DE-386)  was  laid  down  on  30  April  1943  by 
Brown  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.;  launched  on  15 
July  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Savage,  Sr.; 
and  commissioned  on  29  October  1943,  Lt.  Comdr. 
Oscar  C.  Rohnke,  USCG,  in  command. 

Following  fitting  out  at  Galveston,  shakedown  off 
Bermuda,  and  a visit  to  the  Charleston  Navy  Yard,  she 
departed  Norfolk  on  6 January  1944  as  part  of  Escort 
Division  23  bound  for  Casablanca.  She  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  1944  and  part  of  1945  escorting  convoys 
from  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States  to  African, 
Mediterranean,  and  European  ports.  On  1 April  1944, 
off  Algiers,  the  Luftwaffe  attacked  the  convoy  (UGS- 
36)  she  was  escorting  to  Bizerte.  Her  only  casualty 
during  the  action  was  a member  of  the  depth  charge 
crew  who  was  struck  in  the  ankle  by  shell  fragments. 

Following  yard  availability  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard,  Savage  sailed  on  30  May  1945  for  training 
exercises  at  Culebra.  After  transiting  the  Panama 
Canal  on  18  June,  she  proceeded,  via  San  Francisco,  to 
the  Aleutians  and  arrived  at  Adak  on  8 July. 

Savage  escorted  two  convoys  from  Cold  Harbor, 
Alaska,  to  Russian  waters  where  the  American  escort 
ships  were  dismissed.  One  convoy  departed  Cold  Har- 
bor on  July  23d  and  the  other  on  August  25th.  During 
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the  interim,  Savage  escorted  oilers  to  refuel  Task 
Force  92  which  had  been  bombarding  shore  installa- 
tions in  the  Kuril  Islands.  On  27  September,  Savage 
departed  Attu  for  Petropavlovsk,  USSR,  and  arrived 
there  the  morning  of  2 October.  She  delivered  supplies 
and  mail  to  Harry  L.  Corl  (APD-108)  and  departed 
that  evening  for  Attu. 

At  the  end  of  hostilities  with  Japan,  Savage  was 
assigned  liaison  duty  in  the  Far  East.  She  shuttled 
between  Okinawa,  Tsingtao,  and  Shanghai  from  De- 
cember 1945  until  February  1946  when  she  sailed  for 
Pearl  Harbor.  Her  ultimate  destination  was  Green 
Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  where  she  arrived  in  April.  She 
was  decommissioned  there  on  13  June  1945. 

Savage  was  redesignated  a radar  picket  escort  de- 
stroyer (DER-386)  on  3 September  1954,  converted  at 
Boston,  and  recommissioned  on  18  February  1955.  In 
July,  she  was  transferred  to  the  Pacific  Fleet  with  her 
home  port  in  Seattle.  She  arrived  there  on  6 August 
1955  and  was  employed  as  a radar  picket  station. 
Savage  served  in  this  capacity  for  the  next  three  years 
until  December  1958  when  her  home  port  was  changed 
to  Pearl  Harbor. 

Savage  arrived  in  Pearl  Harbor  on  12  January  1959 
and  operated  as  a radar  picket  ship  of  the  mid-Pacific 
Barrier  until  March  1960.  She  then  served  as  search 
and  rescue  navigation  aid  ship  until  May  1965. 

On  17  May  1965,  Savage  sailed  for  South  Vietnam 
where  she  spent  more  time  on  station  in  Operation 
“Market  Time”  than  any  other  DER.  She  guarded 
against  sea  infiltration  by  North  Vietnamese  and  as- 
sisted land  forces  by  providing  naval  gunfire  support. 
She  had  no  periods  out  of  service  until  October  when 
she  made  a five-day  visit  to  Hong  Kong. 

From  October  1965  through  October  1968,  Savage 
made  five  more  tours  off  Vietnam  on  Operation  “Mar- 
ket Time”:  1 to  15  January  and  12  June  to  16  Septem- 
ber 1966;  24  August  to  8 September  1967;  16  Septem- 
ber to  12  October  and  2 to  18  December  1968.  She 
made  Taiwan  Strait  patrols  in  June,  September,  and 
December  1967;  and  in  July  and  October  1968. 

Savage  arrived  back  in  Pearl  Harbor  on  1 February 
1969  and  entered  the  naval  shipyard  for  restricted 


availability  and  upkeep.  On  7 July,  she  departed  for 
San  Francisco  and  deactivation  at  San  Francisco  Bay 
Naval  Shipyard,  Vallejo.  On  17  October  1969,  Savage 
was  decommissioned  and  joined  the  inactive  reserve 
fleet. 

Savage  earned  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service  and  six  for  service  in  Vietnam. 

Savannah 

A large  city  on  the  east  coast  of  Georgia. 

I 

(Galley:  1.  51'9";  b.  15';  d.  5'8";  cpl.  28;  a.  1 24-pdr., 
5 or  6 how.) 

The  first  Savannah  was  one  of  a number  of  small 
vessels  authorized  by  an  Act  of  Congress,  approved  4 
May  1798,  to  be  used  as  Naval  Militia  training  craft 
and  for  harbor  defense.  The  Savannah  class  was  de- 
signed by  Joshua  Humphreys  and  built  at  Savannah, 
Ga.,  by  John  Patterson. 

The  Savannah  was  placed  in  service  on  20  March 
1799,  with  “Captain  of  a Galley”  John  F.  Randolph  in 
command.  The  Galleys  were  placed  under  the  immedi- 
ate command  of  Major  General  Pinckney  on  19  April 
1799. 

The  Savannah  was  sold  out  of  service  on  February 
1802. 

II 

(Fr:  t.  1,726;  b.  47';  dph.  22'8";  cpl.  480;  a.  4 8"  Sg., 
28  32-pdrs.,  22  42-pdr.  car.) 

The  second  Savannah  was  begun  in  1820  at  the  New 
York  Navy  Yard,  but  she  remained  on  the  stocks  until 
5 May  1842,  when  she  was  launched.  She  was  one  of 
nine  frigates  to  be  built  from  a prototype  design  by 
naval  architect  William  Doughty. 

Savannah,  with  Capt.  Andrew  Fitzhugh  in  command, 
joined  the  Pacific  Squadron  as  flagship  in  1844.  As  the 
prospect  of  war  with  Mexico  became  imminent,  the 


An  artist’s  rendition  of  the  frigate,  Savannah,  giving  an  impression  of  the  maze  of  standing  (fixed)  and  running 
(movable)  rigging  that  supported  a sailing  ship’s  masts  and  yards  and  controlled  the  movement  of  her  sails. 
This  drawing  gives  a clearer  idea  of  Savannah’s  hull  than  do  many  photographs  of  the  period;  the  dull  black 
paint  used  on  wooden  warships  often  makes  hull  detail  indistinguishable. 
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Squadron  moved  into  position  off  the  California  coast. 
On  7 July  1846,  the  Squadron  captured  Monterey  with- 
out firing  a shot.  On  8 September  1847,  Savannah 
returned  to  New  York  for  repairs. 

She  served  as  flagship  for  the  Pacific  Squadron 
again  from  1849-52.  Repairs  at  Norfolk  took  her  into 
1853,  and  on  9 August  of  that  year,  she  sailed  for  a 
three-year  cruise  on  the  Brazil  station.  In  November 
1856,  she  was  inactivated,  but  served  as  flagship  for  the 
Home  Squadron  on  the  east  coast  of  Mexico  during 
1859  and  1860. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  1861,  Savan- 
nah was  deployed  off  the  coast  of  Georgia,  where  she 
shared  in  the  capture  of  two  Confederate  prizes,  the 
schooner,  E.  J.  Waterman,  and  the  ship,  Cheshire.  On 
11  February  1862,  Savannah  was  taken  out  of  active 
service  and  placed  in  use  as  an  instruction  and  practice 
ship  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy.  In  1870, 
after  conducting  her  last  training  cruise  to  England 
and  France,  she  was  laid  up  at  the  Norfolk  Navy 
Yard.  She  remained  there  until  sold  to  E.  Stannard 
and  Company  of  Westbrook,  Conn.,  in  1883. 

Ill 

(AS-8:  dp.  10,800;  1.  414'6";  b.  46'1";  dr.  26'5"  (mean); 
s.  10.5  k.;  cpl.  275;  a.  4 5") 

The  third  Savannah  was  launched  on  18  April  1899 
as  Saxonia  for  the  Hamburg  American  Steamship  Co., 
by  the  Flensburger  Schiffbau  Gesellschaft,  Flensburg, 
Germany.  Seized,  upon  United  States  entry  into  World 
War  I,  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  where  she  had  been  interned 
since  1914,  Saxonia  was  renamed  Savaymah  on  9 June 
1917;  ordered  converted  to  a submarine  tender  for  the 
United  States  Navy  on  20  October  1917;  and  commis- 
sioned on  3 November  1917  at  the  Puget  Sound  Navy 
Yard,  Lt.  Comdr.  Arthur  Jensen  in  command. 

Completing  temporary  outfitting  as  a tender,  Savan- 
nah was  assigned  to  Submarine  Division  8 which  had 
been  ordered  to  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States. 
Departing  Puget  Sound  on  21  November,  Savannah 
and  submarines,  N-l,  N-2,  and  N-3  called  at  several 
ports  including  San  Pedro,  Calif.;  Magdalena  Bay  and 
Acapulco,  Mexico;  before  arriving  at  Balboa,  C.Z.,  on 
31  December  1917.  Transiting  the  Panama  Canal,  Sa- 
vannah proceeded  to  Kingston;  Key  West;  Norfolk; 
and  New  London;  eventually  reaching  the  Boston  Navy 
Yard  for  an  extensive  overhaul  and  conversion  on  13 
February  1918. 

Standing  out  of  Boston  harbor  on  1 August  1918, 
Savayinah  made  for  Newport,  R.I.,  to  rejoin  the  8th 
Division,  Submarine  Force,  then  consisting  of  0-3,  O- 
U,  0-5,  0-6,  0-7,  0-8,  0-9,  and  O-10.  After  cruising 
along  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  coasts,  Savannah 
made  a cruise  to  Ponta  Delgada,  Azores,  in  support  of 
a submarine  division  bound  for  European  waters.  Ar- 
riving in  the  Azores  on  16  November  1918,  after  the 
Armistice,  Savayinah  was  recalled.  She  returned  to 
Charleston,  S.C.,  on  13  December  for  repairs. 

Remaining  with  Submarine  Division  8,  Savannah 
operated  along  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States  and 
in  the  Caribbean  through  July  1924.  Her  operations 
included  support  of  frequent  torpedo  practice  exercises, 
fleet  maneuvers,  and  normal  upkeep  and  maintenance 
of  her  flotilla.  On  17  July  1920,  Savayinah  was  desig- 
nated AS-8.  In  February  1923,  she  transited  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  during  a fleet  exercise,  towing  R-9,  R-21, 
R-27,  and  S—20  at  various  times.  Returning  to  the 
Caribbean,  Savannah  was  employed  in  towing  O-l 
from  Guantanamo  Bay  to  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard, 
arriving  on  21  April  1923.  Other  duties  included  assist- 
ance to  S-23,  stranded  at  the  entrance  to  Chiriqui 
Lagoon,  Panama,  in  April  1924. 

Reassigned  to  Submarine  Division  11  in  July,  Savan- 
yiah  continued  to  operate  in  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  into  1925.  Then  ordered  to  the  Pacific  Fleet, 
Savannah  departed  the  Canal  Zone  on  23  February 


1925  for  San  Diego,  arriving  on  12  March.  After  two 
cruises  to  San  Francisco,  Savannah  deployed  to  Kau- 
nakakai,  Molokai,  T.H.,  for  Fleet  Problem  III.  Remain- 
ing in  Hawaiian  waters,  she  entered  Pearl  Harbor  on 
28  April  for  an  abbreviated  overhaul,  after  which  she 
joined  the  Battle  Force  for  exercises  in  Lahaina  Roads. 

Subsequently  ordered  to  return  to  the  west  coast  of 
the  United  States,  Savannah  arrived  at  Portland,  Oreg., 
on  12  June  1925;  and  participated  in  the  Rose  Festival 
through  21  June.  Overhaul  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard  followed;  and,  in  mid-September,  Savannah  took 
part  in  the  Diamond  Jubilee  celebrations  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. Assigned  to  duty  as  flagship,  Commander,  Sub- 
marine Divisions,  Battle  Force,  Savannah  operated 
along  the  Pacific  coast  from  Washington  to  Panama 
into  September  1926.  Savayinah’ s last  duty  was  carry- 
ing passengers  from  San  Pedro  to  Bremerton,  where 
she  arrived  on  15  October.  She  was  decommissioned  on 
16  December  1926  and  was  placed  in  reserve  at  the 
Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard. 

The  large  number  of  new  vessels  planned  for  the 
United  States  Fleet  in  the  1930’s  led  to  the  selection  of 
the  name  Savannah  for  a light  cruiser,  CL-42.  Accord- 
ingly, the  third  Savanyiah  (AS-8)’s  name  was  dropped 
on  15  September  1933,  the  ship  becoming  AS-8.  Subse- 
quently declared  surplus  to  naval  requirements,  AS-8 
was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  26  June  1934  and 
sold  on  26  September  1934  to  Mider  & Marcus  of 
Seattle,  Wash.,  for  mercantile  service.  Renamed  Orbis 
in  1942,  the  ship  was  finally  broken  up  in  Japan  during 
1954. 

IV 

(CL-42:  dp.  9,475;  1.  608';  b.  69';  dr.  19'2";  s.  32  k.; 
cpl.  868;  a.  15  6",  8 5",  4 ac.;  cl.  Brooklyyi) 

Savaymah  (CL-42)  was  laid  down  on  31  May  1934 
by  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Association,  Camden, 
N.J.;  launched  on  8 May  1937;  sponsored  by  Miss 
Jayne  Maye  Bowden,  niece  of  Senator  Richard  B.  Rus- 
sell, Jr.,  of  Georgia;  and  commissioned  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Navy  Yard  on  10  March  1938,  Capt.  Robert  C. 
Griffin  in  command. 

Following  a shakedown  cruise  to  Cuba  and  Haiti  in 
the  spring,  Savannah  returned  to  Philadelphia  on  3 
June  for  alterations  followed  by  final  trials  off  Rock- 
land, Maine.  The  cruiser,  prepared  to  protect  American 
nationals  should  war  break  out  in  Europe,  sailed  from 
Philadelphia  for  England  on  26  September  and  reached 
Portsmouth  on  4 October.  However,  the  Munich  agree- 
ment had  postponed  war,  so  Savanyiah  returned  to 
Norfolk  on  18  October.  Following  winter  maneuvers  in 
the  Caribbean,  the  light  cruiser  visited  her  namesake 
city,  Savannah,  Ga.,  from  12  to  20  April  1939.  She  got 
underway  from  Norfolk  on  26  May;  transited  the 
Panama  Canal  on  1 June;  arrived  at  San  Diego  on  the 
17th;  and  soon  shifted  to  Long  Beach. 

Savannah  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  21  May  1940 
and  conducted  battle  readiness  and  training  operations 
in  Hawaiian  waters  until  8 November.  The  light 
cruiser  returned  to  Long  Beach  on  14  November  and 
soon  thereafter  was  overhauled  in  the  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard.  She  steamed  back  into  Pearl  Harbor  on  27 
January  1941  and  remained  on  the  Hawaiian  Sea 
Frontier  until  19  May  when  she  set  course  for  the 
Panama  Canal  and  reached  Boston  via  Cuba  on  17 
June. 

As  the  flagship  of  Cruiser  Division  8,  Savannah 
conducted  Neutrality  Patrol  in  waters  ranging  south  to 
Cuba  and  back  up  the  seaboard  to  the  Virginia  Capes. 
On  25  August,  she  got  underway  from  Norfolk  to 
patrol  in  the  South  Atlantic  as  far  as  Trinidad  and  the 
Martin  Vaz  Islands  in  the  screen  of  aircraft  carrier, 
Wasp.  The  task  group  then  swept  north  from  Bermuda 
to  Argentia,  Newfoundland,  where  Savayinah  arrived 
on  23  September.  During  the  next  eight  weeks,  the 
cruiser  helped  cover  British  merchantmen  and  Allied 
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convoys  to  within  a few  hundred  miles  of  the  British 
Isles,  replenishing  at  Casco  Bay,  Me.,  or  at  New  York. 

Savannah  was  in  New  York  Harbor  when  the  Japa- 
nese attacked  Pearl  Harbor  on  7 December  1941.  She 
sailed  that  day  for  Casco  Bay,  and  thence  proceeded 
via  Bermuda  to  Brazil,  arriving  at  Recife  on  12  Janu- 
ary 1942.  She  joined  the  screen  of  aircraft  carrier, 
Ranger,  in  patrolling  north  of  Bermuda.  That  island 
became  the  cruiser’s  base  as  she  watched  over  Vichy 
French  warships  based  at  Martinique  and  at  Guada- 
loupe  in  the  French  West  Indies.  She  departed  Shelly 
Bay,  Bermuda,  on  7 June  and  entered  the  Boston  Navy 
Yard  two  days  later  for  an  overhaul  completed  by  15 
August.  Savannah  then  sailed  for  readiness  exercises 
in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  that  would  prepare  her  for  the 
invasion  of  North  Africa. 

The  cruiser  became  a unit  of  Admiral  H.  Kent 
Hewitt’s  Western  Naval  Task  Force  which  would  land 
some  35,000  Army  troops  and  250  tanks  at  three  dif- 
ferent points  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  French  Morocco. 
As  part  of  the  Northern  Attack  Group,  commanded  by 
Rear  Admiral  Monroe  Kelly,  Savannah  departed  Nor- 
folk on  24  October  and  rendezvoused  with  the  Western 
Naval  Task  Force  four  days  later  at  a point  about  450 
miles  south  southeast  of  Cape  Race.  The  Task  Force, 
including  the  outer  screen,  covered  an  area  approxi- 
mately 20  by  30  miles,  making  it  the  greatest  war  fleet 
sent  out  by  the  United  States  up  to  that  time.  Shortly 
before  midnight  on  the  night  of  7-8  November,  three 
separate  task  groups  closed  on  three  different  points  on 
the  Moroccan  coast  to  begin  Operation  “Torch.” 

Savannah’s  Northern  Attack  Group  was  to  land 
Brigadier  General  Lucian  K.  Truscott,  Jr.’s  9,099  offi- 
cers and  men,  including  65  light  tanks,  on  five  widely 
separated  beaches  on  either  side  of  Mehedia.  Their 
objectives  were  the  Port  Lyautey  city  and  all-weather 
airfield,  the  Wadi  Sebou,  and  the  Sale  airfield. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th,  Savannah  commenced 
firing  against  Vichy  guns  near  the  Kasba,  which  had 
been  firing  on  the  landing  boats.  She  also  temporarily 
silenced  a battery  which  had  opened  up  on  Roe,  ena- 
bling the  destroyer  to  avoid  disaster.  By  the  next 
morning,  Savannah’ s six-inch  guns  had  scored  a direct 
hit  on  one  of  the  two  138mm  guns  in  fortress  Kasba 
and  had  silenced  the  other. 

During  that  same  day,  Savannah’s  scout  planes  set  a 
new  style  in  warfare  by  successfully  bombing  tank 
columns  with  depth  charges,  whose  fuses  had  been 
altered  to  detonate  on  impact.  The  scout  planes,  main- 
taining eight  hours  of  flying  time  daily,  struck  at  other 
shore  targets,  and  also  kept  up  antisubmarine  patrol. 
Savannah’s  planes  located  an  enemy  battery  which  had 
been  firing  on  the  destroyer,  Dallas,  and  eliminated  it 
with  two  well-placed  depth  charges. 

This  action  aided  Dallas  in  winning  the  Presidential 
Unit  Citation  for  safely  landing  a U.S.  Army  Raider 
Battalion  up  the  obstacle-strewn  Wadi  Sebou  just  off 
the  airport  near  Port  Lyautey. 

Savannah’s  scout  planes  again  bombed  and  strafed 
enemy  tanks  on  the  Rabat  Road  on  the  morning  of  10 
November.  Throughout  the  day,  her  gunfire  aided  the 
Army  advance.  Hostilities  fittingly  ended  on  Armistice 
Day,  11  November.  Four  days  later,  the  light  cruiser 
headed  home  and  reached  Norfolk  on  the  last  day  of 
November.  After  brief  voyage  repairs  at  New  York, 
she  sailed  on  25  December  to  join  the  South  Atlantic 
Patrol,  arriving  at  Recife,  Brazil,  on  7 January  1943. 

Savannah’s  primary  concern  was  the  destruction  of 
Nazi  blockade  runners  in  the  South  Atlantic.  Teaming 
with  escort  carrier,  Santee,  and  a destroyer  screen,  she 
put  to  sea  on  12  January  on  an  arduous  patrol  that 
brought  no  results.  She  put  back  into  Recife  on  15 
February  and  again  steamed  out  to  search  for  blockade 
runners  on  the  21st.  On  11  March,  she  departed  the 
formation  with  destroyer,  Eberle,  to  investigate  a ship 
which  had  been  sighted  by  an  aircraft  from  Santee. 

The  German  blockade  runner,  Kota  Tjandi,  a former 


Dutch  ship  called  Karin  by  her  crew,  was  brought  to 
by  shots  fired  across  her  bow  by  the  two  American 
warships.  As  a boarding  party  from  Eberle  arrived 
alongside,  powerful  time  bombs,  planted  just  before  the 
Karin’s  lifeboats  got  underway,  exploded.  Eleven  of 
the  boarding  party  were  killed,  but  a Savannah  boat 
rescued  three  from  the  water.  Savannah  also  received 
72  German  survivors  on  board,  quartering  them  below 
decks  as  prisoners  of  war.  She  returned  to  New  York 
on  28  March  and  was  overhauled  to  prepare  her  for  a 
Mediterranean  assignment. 

Savannah  departed  Norfolk  on  10  May  1943  to  pro- 
tect troop  transports  en  route  to  Oran,  Algeria.  She 
arrived  there  on  23  May  and  began  preparing  for 
Operation  “Husky”:  landings  on  the  coast  of  Sicily  at 
Gela.  The  cliffy  coast  there  was  topped  by  heavy 
coastal  defense  batteries,  and  no  landing  place  could  be 
found  short  of  a 5,000-yard  stretch  of  shore  about  a 
mile  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Gela  River.  Poised  on  the 
plateau  above  was  the  Hermann  Goering  Panzer  Divi- 
sion, ready  to  strike  with  other  combat  troops. 

Savannah  provided  fire  support  to  the  1st  Infantry 
“Rangers”  before  dawn  on  10  July.  As  soon  as  the  first 
light  appeared,  the  cruiser  launched  several  scout 
planes.  Swift  German  Messerschmitts  intercepted  with 
tragic  results.  Senior  aviator  Lt.  C.  A.  Anderson  was 
killed  in  flight,  although  his  radioman,  Edward  J. 
True,  was  able  to  land  the  riddled  plane  on  the  sea  and 
get  picked  up  shortly  after  the  plane  went  under. 
Three  of  her  four  spotter  planes  were  shot  down  that 
day. 

On  the  morning  of  11  July,  the  ship  was  the  first  to 
respond  to  a call  for  naval  gunfire  at  two  points  on  a 
road  leading  into  Gela.  She  knocked  out  several  tanks 
before  shifting  her  fire  to  the  Butera  road  to  aid 
advancing  American  infantry.  Soon  friend  and  foe 
became  so  enmeshed  in  the  battle,  that  naval  gunfire 
could  no  longer  intervene.  The  cruiser  destroyed  more 
tanks  later  in  the  afternoon,  however,  and  she  finished 
out  the  remaining  hours  of  daylight  by  helping  the 
“Rangers”  repel  an  Italian  infantry  attack. 

The  next  morning,  Savannah  supported  them  with 
more  than  500  rounds  of  6-inch  projectiles  as  they 
advanced  toward  Butera.  That  day,  she  gave  medical 
attention  to  41  wounded  infantrymen,  hit  enemy  troop 
concentrations  far  inland,  and  shelled  their  batteries 
high  in  the  hills.  On  13  July,  Savannah  had  but  one 
call  for  naval  gunfire;  she  answered  by  hurling  several 
salvos  on  the  hill  town  of  Butera.  Before  the  1st 
Division  pressed  on  into  the  interior,  it  thanked  Savan- 
nah for  “crushing  three  infantry  attacks  and  silencing 
four  artillery  batteries,”  as  well  as  for  demoralizing 
the  Italian  troops  by  the  effect  of  her  fire.  The  next 
day,  Savannah  sailed  for  Algiers. 

Savannah  returned  to  Sicily  on  19  July  1943  to 
support  the  7th  Army’s  advance  along  the  coast.  On  30 
July,  carrying  the  pennant  of  Rear  Admiral  Lyal  A. 
Davidson,  the  fighting  ship  arrived  at  Palermo  Harbor 
to  provide  daily  fire  support.  Her  guns  helped  to  repel 
enemy  aircraft  raiding  the  harbor  on  1 and  4 August. 
On  the  8th,  her  task  force  supported  the  landing  of  the 
30th  Regimental  Combat  Team,  including  artillery  and 
tanks,  on  a beach  nine  miles  east  of  Monte  Fratello. 

Savannah  returned  to  Algiers  on  10  August  to  train 
with  Army  units  for  the  invasion  landings  to  be  made 
at  Salerno.  Leaving  Mers-el-Kebir  Harbor  on  5 Sep- 
tember, her  Southern  Attack  Force  entered  Salerno 
Bay  a few  hours  before  midnight  of  the  8th. 

Savannah  was  the  first  United  States  ship  to  open 
fire  against  the  German  shore  defenses  in  Salerno  Bay. 
She  silenced  a railway  battery  with  57  rounds,  forced 
the  retirement  of  enemy  tanks,  and  completed  eight 
more  fire  support  missions  that  day.  She  continued  her 
valuable  support  until  the  morning  of  11  September, 
when  she  was  put  out  of  action. 

A radio-controlled  glide-bomb  had  been  released  at  a 
safe  distance  by  a high  flying  German  plane  and  ex- 
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ploded  on  sister  cruiser,  Philadelphia.  Savannah  in- 
creased her  speed  to  20  knots  as  a twin-engined  Dor- 
nier  (D-217)  bomber  came  in  out  of  the  sun.  United 
States  P-38  fighter  aircraft  and  Savannah’s  gunners, 
tracking  the  plane  at  18,700  feet,  failed  to  stop  the 
smoke-trailed  bomb.  It  pierced  through  the  armored 
turret  roof  of  the  Number  3 Gun  Turret,  passed 
through  three  decks  into  the  lower  handling  room 
where  it  exploded  a gaping  hole  in  the  bottom,  and  tore 
open  a seam  in  the  ship’s  port  side.  For  a half  hour, 
secondary  explosions  in  the  gun  room  hampered  fire- 
fighting efforts. 

Working  quickly,  the  crew  sealed  off  flooded  and 
burned  compartments,  and  corrected  her  list.  With 
some  assistance  from  salvage  tugs  Hopi  and  Moreno, 
she  got  underway  on  her  own  power  by  1757,  bound  for 
Malta. 

Savannah  lost  197  men  in  this  action.  Fifteen  others 
were  seriously  wounded,  while  four  were  sealed  in  a 
watertight  compartment  for  60  hours.  These  four  were 
not  rescued  until  Savannah  had  already  arrived  at 
Grand  Harbor,  Valletta,  Malta,  on  12  September. 

After  completing  emergency  repairs,  Savannah  de- 
parted on  7 December  for  Philadelphia  by  way  of 
Tunisia,  Algiers,  and  Bermuda.  She  arrived  on  23 
December  and  remained  there  for  the  next  eight 
months.  While  her  battle  damage  was  being  repaired, 
an  additional  secondary  battery  and  a new  antiaircraft 
battery  were  installed. 

Savannah’s  navy  yard  overhaul  was  completed  on  4 
September  1944;  she  was  underway  the  next  day,  and 
reported  to  the  Commander,  Fleet  Operational  Train- 
ing Command  on  10  September  for  shakedown  and 
refresher  training.  She  returned  to  Norfolk  on  12 
October  for  readiness  training  with  Cruiser  Division  8 
and  sailed  on  21  January  1945  to  rendezvous  with 
cruiser,  Quincy,  carrying  President  Roosevelt  to  the 
Mediterranean,  en  route  to  the  Crimea,  for  a confer- 
ence with  Churchill  and  Stalin. 

Savannah  entered  Grand  Harbor,  Valletta,  Malta,  on 
2 February.  There,  the  President  and  his  party  de- 
barked and  continued  on  to  Yalta  by  air.  A memorial 
service  was  held  at  the  graves  of  Savannah’s  men 
killed  in  action  off  Salerno,  before  she  departed  Valleta 
on  9 February  and  steamed  to  Alexandria,  Egypt,  to 
await  the  President  who  returned  to  Quincy  on  the 
12th.  The  Presidential  convoy  departed  the  Nile  delta 
on  the  15th  and  returned  to  Hampton  Roads  on  27 
February.  Savannah  got  underway  the  next  day  and 
reached  her  new  base,  Newport,  R.I.,  on  8 March. 
Until  24  May,  she  operated  as  a schoolship  for  nucleus 
crews  of  ships  not  yet  commissioned. 

After  a visit  to  New  York  and  installation  of  radar- 
guided  fire  control  equipment  for  her  40  millimeter 
antiaircraft  guns,  Savannah  became  flagship  of  a mid- 
shipman training  squadron  under  Rear  Admiral  Frank 
E.  Beatty.  She  departed  Annapolis  on  7 June  for 
training  at  sea  with  over  400  midshipmen  embarked. 
After  two  such  cruises  to  Cuba,  Savannah  debarked 
the  midshipmen  at  Annapolis  on  30  September,  took  on 
others,  and  sailed  on  1 October  for  Pensacola,  Fla.  She 
spent  the  Navy  Day  celebrations  from  25  to  30  October 
1945  in  her  namesake  city.  She  returned  to  Norfolk  on 
1 November  to  prepare  for  service  in  the  “Magic 
Carpet”  fleet  returning  veterans  home  from  overseas. 

Savannah  departed  Norfolk  on  13  November  and 
reached  Le  Havre  on  the  20th.  The  following  day,  she 
put  to  sea  with  1,370  men  and  67  officer  passengers, 
bringing  them  to  New  York  Harbor  on  28  November. 
She  returned  from  a similar  voyage  on  17  December. 

The  light  cruiser  was  shifted  to  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard  on  19  December  1945  for  inactivation  over- 
haul. She  was  placed  in  commission  in  reserve  on  22 
April  1946  and  finally  decommissioned  on  3 February 
1947.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 
March  1959,  and  she  was  sold  for  scrapping  on  25 
January  1966  to  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 


Savannah  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 

V 

( AOR-4 : dp.  41,351  (f.) ; 1.  658'2";  b.  96';  dr.  33';  s. 

20  k.;  cpl.  374;  a.  2 3";  cl.  Wichita) 

The  fifth  Savannah  was  laid  down  on  22  January 
1969  by  the  Quincy  Shipbuilding  Division,  General  Dy- 
namics Corporation,  Quincy,  Mass.;  launched  on  23 
April  1970;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Ralph  L.  Shifley,  wife 
of  Vice  Admiral  R.  L.  Shifley,  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations;  and  commissioned  on  5 December  1970, 
Capt.  Bernard  P.  Williams,  Jr.,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  out  of  Guantanamo  Bay,  Sa- 
vannah proceeded  to  her  homeport,  Norfolk.  Arriving 
on  12  May,  she  completed  post-shakedown  availability 
on  9 August,  and  prepared  for  deployment  to  the 
Mediterranean. 

Savannah  departed  Norfolk  on  20  September.  En 
route  to  Rota,  Spain,  she  refueled  ships  participating 
in  a Caribbean  exercise.  After  reporting  to  the  6th 
Fleet  on  8 October,  Savannah  operated  in  Task  Group 
60.1;  and,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  she  had  replenished 
178  ships. 

Savannah  continued  to  operate  with  the  6th  Fleet  in 
the  Mediterranean  until  early  March  1972.  On  9 
March,  she  headed  west  for  Norfolk  and  arrived  there 
eight  days  later.  Her  stay  in  the  United  States,  how- 
ever, was  cut  short  by  the  exigencies  of  the  Vietnam 
War.  On  25  April,  she  exited  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and, 
four  days  later,  transited  the  Panama  Canal.  Savannah 
arrived  in  Subic  Bay,  P.I.,  on  20  May  and  began  a 
five-month  tour  replenishing  the  fleet  along  the  coast 
of  Vietnam.  She  made  six  line  swings  to  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  during  this  time.  Each  swing  was  punctuated 
by  a 4-6  day  load  out  period  in  Subic  Bay. 

Savannah  departed  Subic  Bay  on  5 November,  bound 
for  Norfolk.  She  transited  the  Panama  Canal  on  4 
December  and  arrived  at  Norfolk  on  the  8th.  Savannah 
operated  out  of  Norfolk,  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
and  in  the  Caribbean,  for  almost  all  of  1973.  On  3 
December  1973,  she  again  headed  eastward  to  join  the 
6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  From  12  December 
until  late  May  1974,  she  supported  units  of  the  6th 
Fleet  on-station  in  the  Mediterranean.  On  3 June  1974, 
she  re-entered  Norfolk  and,  as  of  mid-June,  remains  in 
port  there. 

Savannah  earned  one  battle  star  and  a Meritorious 
Unit  Commendation  for  service  in  the  Vietnam  War. 


Savo  Island 

A naval  battle  fought  off  Savo  Island  in  the  Solo- 
mons on  9 August  1942. 

(CVE-78 : dp.  9,750;  1.  512'3";  b.  65 '2";  s.  19.3  k.; 

cpl.  860;  a.  1 5",  16  40mm.,  20  20mm.;  cl.  Casablanca-, 

T.  S4-S2-BB3) 

The  first  Savo  Island  (CVE-78),  originally  Kaita 
Bay  (AVG-78),  was  reclassified  ACV-78  on  20  August 
1942  and  CVE-78  on  15  July  1943;  laid  down  under 
Maritime  Commission  contract  (MC  hull  1115)  on  27 
September  1943  by  Kaiser  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Vancou- 
ver, Wash.;  renamed  Savo  Island  on  6 November 
1943;  launched  on  22  December  1943;  sponsored  by 
Miss  Margaret  Taffinder;  and  commissioned  on  3 Feb- 
ruary 1944,  Capt.  C.  E.  Eckstrom  in  command. 

After  shakedown  at  San  Diego,  Savo  Island  made 
two  voyages  to  the  Southwest  Pacific  carrying  replace- 
ment aircraft  between  15  March  and  2 July  1944.  On  6 
July,  her  air  squadron  reported  on  board;  and,  after 
training  at  San  Diego  and  Pearl  Harbor,  she  reported 
to  the  3d  Fleet  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  4 August. 

Savo  Islajid’s  first  combat  assignment  was  to  provide 
air  support  for  the  landings  on  Peleliu  Island  in  the 
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Savannah  (AOR-4)  on  preliminary  trials  off  the  New  England  coast  in  1970.  She  is  outwardly  similar  to  Sacra- 
mento  (AOE-1)  (page  224)  and,  like  her,  carries  a varied  cargo  of  fuel,  ammunition,  and  supplies.  Savannah 
is,  however,  considerably  smaller  and  has  seven  knots  less  speed.  While  the  AOE  was  designed  specifically 
with  fast  carrier  task  forces  in  mind,  the  AOR  is  intended  to  replenish  other  types  of  naval  surface  forces. 


Palaus.  Between  11  and  30  September,  she  operated 
with  a group  of  escort  carriers  near  the  island,  while 
her  planes  conducted  pre-invasion  strafing,  direct  sup- 
port of  ground  forces  and  patrol  missions.  On  3 
October,  she  reported  to  the  7th  Fleet  at  Manus,  and 
sailed  on  the  12th  in  the  screen  of  the  bombardment 
and  support  group  of  battleships  and  cruisers  of  the 
Leyte  invasion  task  force. 


Upon  arriving  on  the  18th,  her  aircraft  carried  out 
patrols  and  strikes  against  predesignated  targets,  and 
shifted  to  ground  support  missions  as  the  troops  went 
ashore  on  the  20th.  Her  planes  remained  at  the  task 
for  the  next  few  days. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th,  an  escort  carrier  force 
off  Samar,  “Taffy  3,”  some  20  miles  to  the  north, 
reported  a large  enemy  surface  force.  This  turned  out 
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to  be  the  central  force  in  a three-pronged,  Japanese 
naval  assault  on  Allied  forces  at  Leyte,  consisting  of  4 
battleships,  6 cruisers,  and  many  destroyers.  The  es- 
corts of  Savo  Island’s  group  also  came  under  fire  for 
about  30  minutes,  as  the  carrier  launched  a total  of  6 
strikes  in  a desperate  and  successful  effort  to  protect 
herself  and  the  other  carriers  from  annihilation.  The 
Japanese  retired  in  the  face  of  the  intense  air  opposi- 
tion, losing  three  cruisers  in  the  engagement. 

During  the  afternoon,  the  American  forces  again 
came  under  fierce  air  attack,  experiencing  the  first 
suicide  attacks  of  the  war.  Savo  Island  remained  off 
Leyte  until  30  October,  when  she  sailed  for  the  Admi- 
ralties. 

Savo  Island  departed  Manus  on  19  November  and, 
between  22  and  27  November,  served  with  two  other 
escort  carriers  as  a patrol  and  escort  force  in  the 
convoy  lanes  leading  to  Leyte  Gulf.  After  replenishing 
in  Kossol  Passage  in  the  Palaus,  she  got  underway  on 
10  December  for  her  third  amphibious  operation,  the 
landings  on  Mindanao.  Once  again,  she  covered  the 
bombardment  group  during  the  approach  and  then 
provided  direct  support  over  the  beaches  until  relieved 
by  Army  aircraft  on  15  December.  Threat  of  a Japa- 
nese surface  raid  delayed  her  departure  until  17  De- 
cember, when  she  sailed  for  Manus. 

Savo  Island  performed  similar  duties  during  the 
Lingayen  Gulf  operation  commencing  1 January  1945. 
During  the  approach,  escort  carrier,  Ommaney  Bay, 
was  sunk  by  a kamikaze  on  the  4th  and  another  grazed 
Savo  Island  the  next  day.  After  the  Lingayen  landings, 
Savo  Island’s  group  steamed  to  the  westward  of  Min- 
danao between  17  and  29  January,  as  a defense  against 
enemy  surface  attack.  After  supporting  landings  near 
Subic  Bay  on  the  29th  and  the  30th,  she  retired  to 
Ulithi  for  repairs  and  replacement  of  her  air  group. 

After  repairs  and  training  exercises  for  her  new 
pilots,  Savo  Island  departed  Leyte  with  the  invasion 
force  for  Okinawa,  providing  air  cover  en  route.  On  26 
March,  with  two  other  escort  carriers,  she  supported 
the  occupation  of  Kerama  Retto,  which  was  to  become 
the  main  replenishment  base  for  the  naval  forces  off 
Okinawa.  The  following  day,  her  planes  joined  the 
assault  on  Okinawa,  and  flew  antiaircraft  and  antisub- 
marine patrols  as  well.  Between  7 and  16  April,  she 
provided  air  cover  for  the  replenishment  group  steam- 
ing to  the  east  of  Okinawa.  She  then  resumed  her 
support  mission  off  Okinawa,  and  on  27  April  carried 
out  neutralizing  strikes  against  Sakishima  Gunto,  half- 
way between  Okinawa  and  Formosa.  On  29  April,  the 
carrier  completed  her  mission  and  sailed  for  overhaul 
in  San  Diego. 

On  11  July,  Savo  Island  began  a ferry  voyage  from 
San  Diego  to  Pearl  Harbor  and  back  to  Alameda, 
Calif.  On  6 August,  she  sailed  for  the  Aleutians  and 
arrived  on  the  day  of  the  Japanese  surrender.  She 
departed  on  31  August  with  a force  of  six  escort 
carriers  to  support  the  occupation  of  northern  Honshu 
and  Hokkaido.  The  ship  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  on 
25  September  1945,  and  was  assigned  to  “Magic  Car- 
pet” duty.  After  picking  up  occupation  troops  at  San 
Francisco,  she  made  three  voyages  carrying  troops 
home,  one  each  from  Guam,  Pearl  Harbor,  and 
Okinawa.  Released  from  “Magic  Carpet”  duty  upon 
arrival  at  Seattle  on  14  January  1946,  she  arrived  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  on  16  March  for  inactivation.  The  car- 
rier was  decommissioned  on  12  December  1946  and 
assigned  to  the  Boston  group  of  the  Atlantic  Reserve 
Fleet. 

Savo  Island  was  reclassified  CVHE-78  on  12  June 
1955  and  AKV-28  on  7 May  1959.  She  was  struck  from 
the  Navy  list  on  1 September  1959;  sold  on  29  Febru- 
ary 1960  to  Comarket,  Inc.;  and  broken  up  in  Hong 
Kong  in  June  1960. 

Savo  Isla?id  received  4 battle  stars  for  her  World 
War  II  service.  In  addition,  she  received  a Presidential 
Unit  Citation  for  her  service  in  the  Western  Carolines, 


the  Philippines,  and  Okinawa  between  6 September 
1944  and  29  April  1945. 

Sawfish 

A viviparous  ray  which  has  a long  flat  snout  with  a 
row  of  toothlike  structures  along  each  edge.  It  is  found 
principally  in  the  mouths  of  tropical  American  and 
African  rivers. 

(SS-276 : dp.  1,526  (surf.),  2,410  (subm.)  ; 1.  311'8"; 

b.  27'4";  dr.  15'3" ; s.  20.25  k.  (surf.),  8.75  (subm.); 

cpl.  60;  a.  10  21'  tt.,  1 3",  2 .50  cal.  mg.,  2 .30  cal. 

mg. ; cl.  Gato) 

Sawfish  (SS-276)  was  laid  down  on  20  January  1942 
by  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth,  N.H. ; 
launched  on  23  June  1942;  sponsored  by  the  Honorable 
Hattie  Wyatt  Caraway,  the  first  woman  to  be  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate;  and  commissioned  on  26 
August  1942,  Lt.  Comdr.  Eugene  T.  Sands  in  command. 

After  shakedown — off  Portsmouth,  in  Narragansett 
Bay,  and  en  route  to  the  Panama  Canal — the  new 
submarine  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  21  January 
1943.  Ten  days  later,  she  got  underway  for  the  first  of 
her  10  war  patrols. 

Sawfish  proceeded  to  waters  off  southwestern  Japan 
where  she  attacked  several  targets  and  concluded  that 
she  had  sunk  or  damaged  some.  However,  a careful 
study  of  Japanese  and  American  records  after  the  war 
did  not  confirm  any  sinkings  on  Sawfish’s  first  war 
patrol  which  ended  when  she  reached  Midway  on  25 
March. 

The  submarine  departed  Midway  on  15  April  and 
headed  for  Japan.  On  5 May  off  the  coast  of  Honshu, 
she  sank  the  converted  gunboat,  Hakkai  Maru.  A fort- 
night later,  she  stalked  an  enemy  task  force  but  lost 
her  quarry  in  heavy  swells.  She  returned  to  Pearl 
Harbor  on  6 June. 

Underway  again  on  the  last  day  of  the  month,  Saw- 
fish set  course  for  the  East  China  Sea.  On  the  night  of 
21  July,  she  attacked  a convoy  of  nine  ships  and 
concluded  that  she  had  scored  several  hits.  However, 
postwar  assessment  of  records  was  unable  to  confirm 
any  kills  during  this  attack  or  during  her  operations 
for  the  next  five  days. 

Finally,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  her  luck 
finally  changed  when  she  attacked  a convoy  escorted  by 
a 720-ton  minelayer.  Comdr.  Sands  fired  a spread  of 
four  torpedoes  from  a range  of  only  750  yards.  He 
went  deep  as  soon  as  the  “fish”  were  clear  and,  in  less 
than  half  a minute,  the  submarine  was  jolted  by  a 
violent  explosion.  Fearing  that  the  detonation  had  been 
premature,  Sands  remained  deep  for  over  an  hour. 
When  he  ascended  to  periscope  depth,  the  convoy  had 
escaped,  but  the  escort,  coastal  minelayer,  Hirashima, 
was  sinking.  Sawfish  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  10 
August. 

During  her  fourth  patrol,  10  September  to  16 
October,  defective  torpedoes  frustrated  the  seven  at- 
tacks which  she  made  in  the  Sea  of  Japan  before  she 
returned  to  Midway.  She  got  underway  for  the  Bonins 
and  her  fifth  patrol  on  1 November.  On  8 December, 
she  sank  3,267-ton  passenger-cargo  ship,  Sansei  Maru, 
and  returned  to  Midway  on  the  19th.  She  soon  pro- 
ceeded to  Hunter’s  Point  Navy  Yard,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  for  overhaul. 

Back  in  top  trim,  the  submarine  returned  to  Pearl 
Harbor  early  in  the  spring.  On  8 April  1944,  she  got 
underway  for  Japanese  waters  and  her  sixth  war  pa- 
trol. However,  she  only  encountered  two  targets:  a 
cargo  ship  which  she  attacked  on  the  25th  and  a second 
vessel  which  she  sighted  four  days  later — too  fast  and 
too  far  away  for  the  submarine  to  attack.  Although 
the  submarine  reported  scoring  two  hits  on  the  cargo 
ship,  Japanese  records  contain  no  evidence  of  any 
sinking  in  the  vicinity  of  the  attack. 
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During  her  seventh  war  patrol,  Sawfish  joined  Rock 
(SS-274)  and  Tile  fish  (SS-307)  for  wolfpack  opera- 
tions. The  submarines  sortied  from  Majuro  on  22  June 
and  headed  for  the  Philippines.  On  18  July,  she  dam- 
aged a tanker  and,  on  the  26th,  fired  a spread  of  four 
torpedoes  at  surfaced  Japanese  submarine,  1-29,  which 
exploded  and  sank.  After  a fruitless  chase  of  a large 
Japanese  convoy,  the  wolfpack  ended  the  patrol  at 
Pearl  Harbor  on  15  August. 

During  Sawfish’s  eighth  war  patrol,  her  commanding 
officer,  Comdr.  Alan  B.  Banister,  led  a wolfpack  which 
included  Drum  (SS-228),  Icefish  (SS-367)  and  from 
time  to  time  other  submarines.  The  pack  departed 
Pearl  Harbor  on  9 September  and  headed  for  waters 
south  of  Formosa  where  the  submarines  took  a heavy 
toll  on  enemy  shipping.  Sawfish,  herself,  accounted  for 
6,521-ton  tanker,  Tachibana  Mam,  on  9 October  and 
6,838-ton  seaplane  tender,  Kimikawa  Maru,  on  the  23d. 
During  the  patrol,  Sawfish  also  served  on  lifeguard 
station  off  Formosa  in  support  of  carrier  raids.  On  16 
October,  she  rescued  a pilot  who  had  survived  four  and 
one-half  days  at  sea  in  a small  rubber  boat  without 
food,  water,  or  sunshade.  The  wolfpack  returned  to 
Majuro  on  8 November. 

Sawfish  got  underway  on  17  December  1944  and 
returned  to  waters  off  Formosa  where  she  spent  her 
entire  ninth  war  patrol  on  lifeguard  station.  She  res- 
cued a pilot  on  21  January  1945  before  heading  toward 
Guam.  She  reached  Apra  Harbor  on  4 February  for 
refit. 

Sawfish  sailed  on  10  March  for  her  10th  and  last 
war  patrol  which  she  spent  on  lifeguard  station  off 
Nansei  Shoto  supporting  air  strikes  preparing  for  and 
covering  the  conquest  of  Okinawa.  She  returned  to 
Pearl  Harbor  on  26  April  and  soon  proceeded  to  San 
Francisco  for  overhaul  in  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Com- 
pany yard  there.  She  was  ready  for  action  and  heading 
toward  Hawaii  on  15  August  when  hostilities  ended. 
She  reached  Pearl  Harbor  on  the  22nd  but  soon  headed 
back  to  the  west  coast  for  duty  as  a training  ship  for 
the  West  Coast  Fleet  Sound  School.  She  returned  to 
Hawaii  early  in  1946,  but  was  back  at  San  Francisco 
on  22  March  for  inactivation.  She  was  decommissioned 
on  26  June  1946  and  remained  in  reserve  at  Mare 
Island  until  May  1947  when  she  proceeded  to  San 
Pedro  for  duty  as  a Naval  Reserve  training  ship.  On  1 
April  1960,  Sawfish  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  and 
scrapped. 

Saivfish  received  eight  battle  stars  for  service  during 
World  War  II. 

Saxis 

(Sp-615:  1.  48'0" ; b.  10'6";  dr.  2'6%"  (mean);  s.  10 
k. ; a.  1 1-pdr.) 

Saxis,  a motor  boat  built  by  Thomas  Scott,  was 
acquired  by  the  Navy  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  from  the  Vir- 
ginia Fish  Commission,  on  5 May  1917,  but  was  lost  on 
7 July  1917. 

Sayona  II 

(Yacht:  t.  25;  1.  60'6";  b.  12';  dr.  3'10";  s.  10  k.;  cpl. 

7;  a.  1 1-pdr.,  2 mg.) 

Sayona  II  (ex  Tip  Top),  a wooden  yacht  built  in 
1907  by  H.  Manley,  Crosby,  Mass.,  was  acquired  by  the 
Navy  in  July  1917  under  free  lease  from  H.  W.  Hower, 
Rome,  N.Y. ; designated  SP-1109;  and  placed  in  ser- 
vice on  3 August  1917,  Boatswain  L.  T.  Creef  in 
charge. 

Assigned  to  the  5th  Naval  District,  Sayona  II  served 
on  net  patrol  duty  in  Hampton  Roads  into  the  spring 
of  1918.  She  was  then  reassigned  to  Customs  House 
duty  which  she  continued  through  the  end  of  World 
War  I.  On  30  December  1918,  she  was  placed  out  of 
service  and  returned  to  her  owner. 


Sayonara  II 

(MB:  t.  46;  1.  74';  b.  14';  dr.  4'6";  a.  2 1-pdrs.) 

Sayonara  II,  a motor  boat  built  in  1916  by  George 
Lawley  and  Sons,  Neponset,  Mass.,  was  acquired  by 
the  Navy  on  25  April  1917  on  a $1.00  a month  lease 
from  Charles  Blum  of  New  York  City.  Designated  SP- 
587,  she  was  placed  in  service  on  8 May,  Chief  Boat- 
swain R.  F.  Grassie,  USNRF,  in  charge,  and  assigned 
to  the  1st  Naval  District  for  section  patrol  duty.  After 
the  end  of  World  War  I,  she  remained  on  duty  in  that 
district  until  she  was  placed  out  of  service  in  March 
1919  and  returned  to  her  owner. 


Scabbardfish 

A long,  compressed,  silver-colored  fish  found  on  Eu- 
ropean coasts  and  around  New  Zealand. 

(SS-397 : dp.  1,525  (surf.),  2,415  (subm.);  1.  311'8"; 

b.  27'3" ; dr.  15'3";  s.  20  k.  (surf.),  8.75  k.  (subm.); 

cpl.  80;  a.  10  21"  tt.,  1 40mm.,  1 20mm.;  cl.  Balao) 

Scabbardfish  (SS-397)  was  laid  down  on  27  Septem- 
ber 1943  by  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth, 
N.H.;  launched  on  27  January  1944;  sponsored  by 
Ensign  Nancy  J.  Schetky;  and  commissioned  on  29 
April  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  F.  A.  Gunn  in  command. 

After  completing  initial  training  at  Portsmouth, 
N.H.,  and  torpedo  trials  at  Newport,  R.I.,  Scabbardfish 
reported  to  the  Commander,  Submarine  Force  Atlantic, 
New  London,  Conn.,  for  advance  training  and  final 
outfitting.  Upon  completion  thereof,  she  sailed  to  Key 
West,  Fla.,  for  ASW  duties  which  began  on  21  June 
1944.  On  1 July,  she  departed  for  Panama,  Canal  Zone. 
Four  days  later,  she  transited  the  canal  en  route  to  the 
west  coast  and  Pearl  Harbor. 

Scabbardfish,  as  a unit  of  Submarine  Force,  Pacific 
Fleet,  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  24  July.  After  com- 
pleting voyage  repairs  and  final  training,  she  departed 
for  Midway  Island  on  17  August.  After  refueling 
there,  she  departed  on  her  first  war  patrol  in  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  area. 

On  31  August,  she  sighted  her  first  enemy  ships,  an 
inter-island  steamer  with  two  escorts.  Scabbardfish 
fired  two  spreads  of  three  torpedoes  but  all  missed. 
After  a light  depth  charge  attack,  she  surfaced  and 
continued  steaming  west. 

On  19  September,  west  of  Okinawa,  she  damaged  a 
5,500-ton  Jingei-c\&ss  submarine  tender  with  two  hits. 
She  also  fired  a spread  “down  the  throat”  of  a Chidori- 
class  escort  but  missed.  As  a consequence,  she  under- 
went a depth  charge  attack  for  three  hours  but  suf- 
fered no  damage.  The  remainder  of  her  patrol  proved 
fruitless,  and  the  submarine  returned  to  Midway  Is- 
land, on  12  October,  for  refitting.  Two  weeks  later,  she 
sailed  to  Saipan,  Mariana  Islands,  for  further  orders. 

Scabbardfish  departed  Saipan  on  12  November  to 
patrol  in  the  seas  southeast  of  Honshu.  She  arrived  at 
her  designated  patrol  area  on  the  16th  and  sank  a 
2,100-ton  inter-island  steamer  that  day.  Six  days  later, 
she  sank  the  875-ton  Kisaragi  Maru  and  damaged  a 
4,000-ton  freighter.  On  28  November,  she  sank  the 
Japanese  submarine  1-365,  picking  up  one  lone  survi- 
vor named  Sasaki. 

SS-397  completed  her  patrol  at  Guam  on  20  Decem- 
ber 1944;  remained  there  until  16  January  1945;  and, 
then,  sailed  to  Saipan.  Upon  arrival  there,  she  under- 
went intensive  training  in  wolfpack  tactics.  Her  third 
war  patrol  began  on  23  January  when  she  began 
patrolling  the  sea  lanes  between  the  Philippine  and 
Ryukyu  islands.  In  late  February,  she  engaged  12 
luggers  and  a trawler  with  her  deck  gun  but  was 
forced  to  submerge  by  an  enemy  plane.  She  was 
bombed  but  suffered  no  damage.  She  returned  to  Sai- 
pan on  6 March  and  was  ordered  to  return  to  Pearl 
Harbor  for  refitting. 
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Scabbardfish  returned  to  Guam  in  late  April  and 
underwent  voyage  repairs  by  Holland  (AS-3).  On  the 
29th,  she  departed  for  the  East  China  Sea.  A change  of 
orders  assigned  her  to  the  Life  Guard  League;  and,  on 
4 May,  she  rescued  five  crewmen  from  a ditched  B-29. 
They  were  transferred  to  Picuda  (SS-382)  two  days 
later,  and  SS-397  continued  to  the  Yellow  Sea  area. 
On  17  May,  Scabbardfish  fired  a spread  of  torpedoes  at 
a small  freighter  which  was  accompanied  by  two  es- 
corts. This  proved  to  be  a hunter-killer  group;  and, 
when  the  torpedoes  missed,  they  subjected  the  subma- 
rine to  a grueling  four-hour  depth  charge  attack.  The 
submarine  sustained  no  serious  damage  and  returned 
to  Guam  on  11  June  to  be  refitted  by  Apollo  (AS-25). 

Scabbardfish  began  her  fifth,  and  last,  war  patrol  on 
1 July  with  another  assignment  to  the  Life  Guard 
League.  During  the  period  25  July — 10  August,  she 
rescued  seven  pilots.  When  she  returned  to  Saipan  on 
15  August,  the  cease  fire  had  gone  into  effect,  and 
Scabbardfish  sailed  to  Pearl  Harbor.  She  sailed  from 
there  on  6 September  under  orders  which  sent  her  to 
Eniwetok  for  ASW  training  duties.  She  remained  there 
for  a month;  sailed  to  Guam  for  a month;  and,  on  14 
November,  stood  out  of  Apra  Harbor  en  route  to  San 
Francisco,  via  Midway  Island.  On  29  November  1945, 
the  submarine  arrived  at  Mare  Island  for  her  first 
overhaul,  which  was  not  completed  until  mid-March 
1946. 

Scabbardfish  operated  along  the  west  coast  until  17 
March  1947  when  she  entered  the  San  Francisco  Naval 
Shipyard  for  her  second  major  overhaul.  The  subma- 
rine departed  directly  from  drydock,  on  8 August,  for 
San  Diego.  One  month  later,  she  called  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor for  a few  days  and  then  continued  sailing  west  on 
a simulated  war  patrol.  After  visiting  the  Palau  Is- 
lands, Hong  Kong,  Shanghai,  Tsingtao,  and  Okinawa, 
she  returned  to  San  Diego  on  11  December  1947. 

On  3 January  1948,  she  was  underway  for  Mare 
Island  and,  two  days  later,  reported  to  the  Pacific 
Reserve  Fleet  for  inactivation.  In  February  1948,  she 
was  placed  in  reserve,  out  of  commission,  and  berthed 
at  Mare  Island.  Scabbardfish  remained  there  until 
October  1964  when  she  was  again  placed  in  commis- 
sion, preparatory  to  transferring  her  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Greece.  She  was  officially  transferred  to  the 
Royal  Hellenic  Navy,  on  26  February  1965,  and  serves 
as  Triana  (S-86). 

Scabbardfish  received  five  battle  stars  for  World 
War  II  service. 


Scammel 

Alexander  Scammell,  born  in  1747  at  what  is  now 
Milford,  Mass.,  was  commissioned  a Major  in  the  New 
Hampshire  militia  in  April  1775,  almost  immediately 
after  the  War  for  American  Independence  began  at 
Lexington  and  Concord.  He  served  in  the  siege  of 
Boston  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  John  Sullivan  and  in  the 
defense  of  Long  Island  and  Manhattan.  He  fought  at 
Fort  Ticonderoga  and  at  Saratoga  and  became  Adju- 
tant-General of  the  Continental  Army  on  5 January 
1778.  He  resigned  this  office  on  1 January  1781  to  take 
command  of  the  1st  New  Hampshire  Regiment.  Scam- 
mell was  mortally  wounded  and  captured  at  Yorktown, 
Va.,  on  30  September  1781  and  died  while  a prisoner 
on  6 October  1781. 

Scammel,  a misspelling  of  Scammell,  retained  her 
Revenue  Cutter  Service  name  during  her  naval  service. 

(R.C. : t.  187;  1.  58'  (keel);  b.  20';  dph.  9'6";  cpl.  34;  a. 

14  6-pdrs.) 

Scammel,  a schooner  built  at  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  for 
the  Revenue  Cutter  Service,  was  launched  on  or  shortly 
before  17  September  1798. 

French  privateers  were  then  preying  upon  American 
merchant  shipping  and  seriously  hurting  the  new  na- 


tion’s growing  foreign  commerce.  To  stop  this  unlawful 
interference  with  its  rights  on  the  high  seas,  the 
United  States  reestablished  its  Navy  which  had  been 
inactive  since  the  close  of  the  War  of  Independence.  To 
meet  the  Navy’s  immediate  need  for  ships,  several  new 
revenue  cutters,  including  Scammel,  were  placed  under 
orders  of  the  Navy  Department. 

Scammel,  commanded  by  Capt.  John  Adams,  USRCS, 
departed  Portsmouth  early  in  February  1799  and,  in 
company  with  frigate,  Portsmouth,  proceeded  to  the 
West  Indies.  At  Prince  Rupert  Bay,  Dominica,  on  the 
20th,  she  joined  a squadron  commanded  by  Commodore 
John  Barry.  He  promptly  sent  her  to  Surinam  to  assist 
several  American  merchantmen  reported  to  be  block- 
aded there  by  French  privateers;  but,  en  route,  the 
cutter  encountered  a severe  storm  which  sprang  her 
bowsprit  and  disabled  her  generally.  Capt.  McNeill,  of 
frigate,  Portsmouth,  took  20  of  the  cutter’s  hands  and 
sent  her  back  to  Prince  Rupert  manned  by  only  a 
skeleton  crew.  When  her  repairs  were  completed, 
Scammel  sailed  to  St.  Pierre  to  convoy  merchant  ships 
at  that  port  back  to  Prince  Rupert. 

This  mission  completed  by  mid-March,  she  sailed  on 
the  18th  with  Herald  to  learn  of  conditions  on  the 
northern  coast  of  South  America.  After  cruising  along 
the  Spanish  main,  Scaynmel  sailed  back  through  the 
Lesser  Antilles  and  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  May. 

There  she  was  transferred  to  the  Navy  on  the  20th. 
Rerigged  as  a bark  and  commanded  by  Lt.  Mark  Fer- 
nald,  the  ship  sailed  for  Surinam  on  12  July.  She 
joined  Portsmouth  there  late  in  the  month  and  block- 
aded the  French  20-gun  ship,  Huzzar,  in  the  Surinam 
River  until  the  privateer  surrendered  early  in  August. 
Soon  after,  a large  British  fleet  arrived  and  captured 
the  Dutch  colony  of  Surinam. 

In  September,  Scammel  returned  to  the  United 
States  bearing  dispatches  but  sailed  back  to  the  West 
Indies  the  next  month.  Frequently  thereafter,  the  brig 
was  used  to  escort  merchantmen  and  to  carry  dis- 
patches between  the  United  States  and  the  Caribbean. 
In  April  1800,  she  captured  a vessel  identified  only  by 
her  name,  Felix. 

On  5 June  1801,  Scammel  returned  to  Baltimore  and 
was  placed  out  of  service.  She  was  sold  there  on  20 
June  1801  to  Conrad  Eiselen  and  John  Stedman  Harne 
of  New  Hampshire. 

Scamp 

A fish,  a member  of  the  serranidae  family. 

I 

(SS-277 : dp.  1,525  (surf.),  2,415  (subm.);  1.  311'8"; 

b.  27'3" ; dr.  15'3";  s.  20.25  k.  (surf.),  8.75  k. 

(subm.);  cpl.  80;  a.  10  21"  tt.,  1 5",  1 40mm.;  cl. 

Gato) 

Scamp,  a fleet  submarine,  was  laid  down  on  6 March 
1942  at  the  Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Navy  Yard;  launched 
on  20  July  1942;  sponsored  by  Miss  Katherine  Eugenia 
McKee;  and  commissioned  on  18  September  1942, 
Comdr.  W.  G.  Ebert  in  command. 

On  19  January  1943,  after  training  out  of  New 
London,  Conn.,  Scamp  set  course  for  Pearl  Harbor,  via 
the  Panama  Canal.  She  arrived  in  Hawaii  on  13  Febru- 
ary 1943  and  commenced  final  training  in  the  local 
operating  area.  Scamp  began  her  first  war  patrol  on  1 
March  1943.  She  stopped  at  Midway  Island  on  5 
March,  debarked  her  passenger,  Rear  Admiral  Charles 
A.  Lochwood,  Jr.,  Commander,  Submarine  Force,  Pa- 
cific Fleet,  fueled,  and  then,  headed  for  the  coast  of 
Honshu. 

Her  first  two  attacks  on  the  enemy  were  doomed  to 
failure  by  the  faulty  magnetic  detonators  in  her  torpe- 
does. After  the  inactivating  of  the  magnetic  features 
on  her  remaining  torpedoes,  Scamp  scored  two  hits, 
one  on  an  unidentified  target  on  the  night  of  20  March 
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and  the  other  damaged  Manju  Maru  early  the  next 
morning.  The  submarine  stopped  at  Midway  again  on 
26  March  and  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  7 April. 

Scamp  put  to  sea  again  on  19  April,  bound  for  the 
Southwest  Pacific.  She  took  on  fuel  at  Johnston  Island, 
then  slipped  between  the  Marshalls  and  the  Gilberts  to 
reconnoiter  Ocean  Island  and  Nauru  Island.  This  mis- 
sion she  completed  on  27  and  28  April  and  then,  shaped 
a course  for  the  Bismarck  Archipelago.  She  had  to 
hold  fire  on  each  of  her  first  three  enemy  contacts  be- 
cause they  were  hospital  ships.  However,  on  the  after- 
noon of  28  May,  she  succeeded  in  pumping  three  torpe- 
does into  the  converted  seaplane  tender,  Kamikawa 
Maru.  She  evaded  the  enemy  escorts  and  came  up  to 
periscope  depth  to  observe  the  results.  The  enemy  ship 
was  down  by  the  stern  and  loading  men  into  boats.  A 
little  after  midnight,  Scamp  finished  off  her  stricken 
adversary  with  two  more  well-aimed  torpedoes.  She 
ended  her  second  war  patrol  at  Brisbane,  Australia, 
on  4 June  1943. 

From  Brisbane,  she  departed  on  her  third  war  patrol 
on  22  June  1943.  She  patrolled  a scouting  line  off  the 
Solomons  and  north  to  the  Bismarck  Sea.  She  passed 
the  Shortland  Islands  on  14  July  and,  on  the  27th, 
encountered  an  enemy  convoy.  During  her  approach,  a 
destroyer  passed  over  her  and  dropped  two  depth 
charges  some  distance  from  her.  Scamp  continued  her 
approach  and  loosed  a spread  of  six  torpedoes  at  a 
Japanese  tanker.  She  scored  a hit  but  had  to  dive  in 
order  to  escape  the  escorts.  When  she  surfaced,  a little 
over  an  hour  later,  all  enemy  shipping  was  out  of 
sight.  Continuing  her  patrol  into  the  Bismarck  Islands, 
Scamp  patrolled  to  the  southeast  of  Steffen  Strait, 
between  New  Ireland  and  New  Hanover.  At  1754,  still 
on  the  27th,  she  sighted  the  Japanese  submarine  7-2J 
which  fired  a torpedo.  Scamp  went  ahead  full  and 
levelled  off  at  220  feet,  letting  the  torpedo  pass  above 
her.  Less  than  ten  minutes  later,  she  returned  to  peri- 
scope depth  to  engage  her  adversary.  At  1812,  she 
launched  four  torpedoes  and  7-2J  erupted  in  a tremen- 
dous explosion.  By  8 August,  Scamp  was  back  in  Bris- 
bane. 

After  almost  a month  inport  at  Brisbane,  the  fleet 
submarine  stood  out  on  her  fourth  war  patrol.  She 
again  patrolled  off  the  Solomons  and  into  the  Bismarck 
Sea.  On  the  18th,  she  attacked  a three-ship  convoy  and 
crippled  one  of  them.  Another  changed  course  and 
avoided  her  torpedoes.  Scamp  passed  close  under  the 
stricken  enemy,  trying  to  evade  her  escorts,  and  come 
under  machine  gun  fire  from  her  victim.  She  escaped 
the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  destroyers  but  lost  the  un- 
damaged quarry  in  a rain  squall.  Scamp  returned  to 
finish  off  the  8,614-ton  passenger-cargo  ship,  Kansai 
Maru,  which  she  succeeded  in  doing  late  that  night. 

On  the  morning  of  21  September,  Scamp  happened 
upon  a heavily-guarded  convoy  and  began  to  stalk  it. 
After  dark,  she  moved  in  for  the  kill  and,  after  launch- 
ing three  torpedoes,  heard  two  double  explosions.  Her 
second  attack  was  foiled  by  a severe  rain  squall.  How- 
ever, Scamp  hounded  the  convoy  all  through  the  day  on 
the  22d  and,  at  around  0300  on  the  23d,  unleashed  four 
torpedoes  at  the  convoy.  While  still  maneuvering  to 
attack  the  convoy,  she  passed  through  the  wreckage  of 
the  Kansai  Maru  and  came  upon  an  empty  boat  con- 
taining the  sunken  ship’s  logs  and  other  documents. 
These  were  taken  on  board  and  later  turned  over  to 
intelligence.  Scamp  made  one  more  attempt  upon  the 
convoy,  but  was  driven  off  by  planes  and  kept  down  by 
aerial  bombs.  On  24  September,  she  was  ordered  to 
terminate  her  patrol  and  she  reentered  Brisbane  on  1 
October. 

She  cleared  port  again  on  22  October  and  began  her 
fifth  patrol  with  a mission  in  support  of  the  Treasury 
Island  invasion,  28  to  30  October.  From  there,  she 
moved  to  her  patrol  area,  between  Kavieng  and  Truk. 
On  4 November,  she  launched  three  torpedoes  at  a 
passenger-cargo  ship.  One  exploded  prematurely,  but 


one  reached  its  mark.  By  the  time  of  the  explosion 
indicating  success,  Scamp  was  already  in  a dive  evad- 
ing a depth  charge  attacker.  Six  days  later,  she  disa- 
bled the  6,481-ton  Tokyo  Maru;  then,  after  evading  the 
escorts,  pumped  three  more  torpedoes  into  the  listing 
target.  At  about  2100,  the  cripple  was  observed  being 
towed  away.  It  was  later  learned  that  Tokyo  Maru 
sank  before  daybreak.  On  12  November,  she  damaged 
light  cruiser,  Agano,  so  severely  that  the  enemy  war- 
ship remained  in  repair  at  Truk  until  the  American 
strike  of  16  and  17  February  1944.  On  18  November, 
Scamp  suffered  minor  shrapnel  damage  from  two 
bombs  dropped  by  an  enemy  float  plane.  Eight  days 
later,  she  sailed  back  into  Brisbane. 

On  16  December  1943,  Scamp  departed  Brisbane  and 
headed  back  to  the  Bismarck  Archipelago  for  her  sixth 
war  patrol.  On  the  night  of  6 January  1944,  she  missed 
a small  tanker  and  was  boxed  in  by  the  sound  search 
of  two  Japanese  destroyers.  At  2323,  she  was  able  to 
surface  and  clear  the  area  while  the  convoy  escorts 
hunted  for  her  about  8,000  yards  astern.  On  the  14th, 
she  slipped  by  two  destroyers  to  launch  six  torpedoes 
at  Nippon  Maru.  The  9,975-ton  tanker  sank  as  Scamp 
made  her  escape.  Foiled  in  an  attempt  to  return  to  the 
area,  she  headed  south  to  act  as  plane  guard  north  of 
Lyra  Reef  for  B-24  bombers.  On  6 February,  she  put 
into  Milne  Bay,  New  Guinea,  for  refit. 

Scamp  spent  her  seventh  war  patrol  searching  the 
shipping  lanes  between  New  Guinea,  Palau,  and  Min- 
danao in  the  Philippines.  She  exited  Milne  Bay  on  3 
March  1944  and,  after  uneventful  patrolling,  put  in  at 
Langemak  Bay,  from  29  to  31  March,  for  repairs  to 
her  torpedo  data  computer.  Following  her  resumption 
of  patrol,  she  battle-surfaced  on  4 April  and  set  fire  to 
a 200-ton  trawler,  but  broke  off  the  action  when  her 
deck  gun  failed. 

Three  days  later,  south  of  Davao  Gulf,  she  encoun- 
tered six  cruisers  escorted  by  destroyers  and  planes. 
She  dived  and  the  destroyers  passed  overhead  without 
noticing  her  presence  a scant  100  feet  below  the  sur- 
face. She  returned  to  the  surface  at  1405  but  was 
forced  down  by  a plane.  A little  later,  she  tried  to 
surface  again  but  was  attacked  by  a diving  float  plane. 
As  she  crash  dived  to  escape  the  enemy  plane,  an 
aerial  bomb  exploded.  All  hands  were  knocked  off  their 
feet  by  the  explosion  and  all  power  was  lost.  Scamp 
began  to  take  an  up  angle  and  started  to  settle  rapidly. 
At  just  below  300  feet,  she  began  to  hang  on,  then 
started  up.  The  diving  officer  reported  that  the  hy- 
draulic controller  had  been  jarred  to  “off”  in  the  at- 
tack and  that  the  hydraulic  plant  started  closing  all 
the  main  vents  as  fire  started  filling  the  maneuvering 
and  after  torpedo  rooms  with  a thick,  toxic  smoke. 

Fortunately,  the  sub  caught  at  52  feet,  the  decision 
having  been_  made  to  surface  and  slug  it  out  with  the 
deck  gun  if  she  could  not  be  held  below  50  feet.  Scamp 
started  down  again,  “see-sawed”  three  times,  and 
started  down  a third  time  before  power  was  regained. 
Soon  the  submarine  was  making  two-thirds  speed  on 
each  shaft  and  had  levelled  off  at  150  feet.  She  released 
oil  and  air  bubbles  to  appear  to  have  sunk  and  then 
headed  for  the  Admiralty  Islands.  At  2103,  she  sur- 
faced and,  with  a 17-degree  list,  made  for  Seeadler 
Harbor,  Manus,  where  she  arrived  on  16  April  1944. 

She  made  emergency  repairs  at  Manus,  shifted  to 
Milne  Bay  on  22  April  and  then  moved  on  to  Pearl 
Harbor  for  a thorough  overhaul  at  the  yard.  Scamp  set 
out  on  her  eighth  war  patrol  on  16  October.  She  fueled 
at  Midway  on  the  20th,  then  set  course  for  the  Bonin 
Islands.  On  9 November,  she  acknowledged  a message 
changing  her  patrol  area.  She  reported  her  position  to 
be  about  150  miles  north  of  the  Bonin  Islands,  with  all 
24  torpedoes  aboard  and  77,000  gallons  of  fuel  remain- 
ing. On  14  November,  she  was  ordered  to  take  up  the 
life  guard  station  off  Tokyo  Bay  in  support  of  B-29 
bomber  strikes,  but  failed  to  acknowledge  the  message. 
Scamp  was  never  heard  from  again.  From  records 
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available  after  the  war,  it  appears  that  Scamp  was 
sighted  by  Japanese  planes  and  reported  depth  charged 
by  a coast  defense  vessel  to  the  south  of  Tokyo  Bay  on 
11  November  1944.  Scamp  was  struck  from  the  Navy 
list  on  28  April  1945. 

Scamp  (SS-277)  earned  seven  battle  stars  for  World 
War  II  service. 

II 

(SSN-588 : dp.  2,830  (surf.),  3,500  (subm.)  ; 1.  232'; 

b.  32';  dr.  30';  s.  20+  k.;  cpl.  83;  a.  6 Mk  59  tt.; 

cl.  Skipjack) 

The  second  Scamp,  a nuclear  submarine,  was  laid 
down  on  23  January  1959  at  Mare  Island  Naval  Ship- 
yard, San  Francisco,  Calif.;  launched  on  8 October 
1960;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  John  C.  Hollingsworth,  widow 
of  Comdr.  John  C.  Hollingsworth,  the  commanding 
officer  of  Scamp  (SS-277)  at  the  time  of  her  loss  in 
November  of  1944;  and  commissioned  at  Mare  Island 
on  5 June  1961,  Comdr.  W.  N.  Dietzen  in  command. 

Scamp’s  first  four  months  in  the  fleet  were  taken  up 
by  advanced  trials  and  training  exercises  in  the  Brem- 
erton, Wash.;  San  Diego,  Calif.;  and  Pearl  Harbor, 
Hawaii,  areas.  Following  these  operations,  she  re- 
turned to  Vallejo  for  post-shakedown  availability  at 
Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard.  Leaving  the  shipyard, 
Scamp  completed  her  final  acceptance  trials  and  began 
local  operations  in  the  San  Diego  area.  In  April  1962, 
she  deployed  to  the  western  Pacific,  returning  to  San 
Diego  in  July.  She  operated  locally  until  September, 
when  she  departed  on  another  extended  training  cruise. 
Scamp  returned  to  San  Diego  and  local  operations 
until  February  of  1963  when  she  entered  Mare  Island 
Naval  Shipyard  for  interim  drydocking.  She  refloated 
in  March  and,  in  April,  deployed  again  to  the  western 
Pacific.  While  in  the  Far  East,  she  conducted  another 
extended  period  of  advanced  training,  including  opera- 
tions in  the  Okinawa  area.  Scamp  reentered  San  Diego 
Bay  in  October  1963.  She  resumed  her  west  coast 
operations  out  of  San  Diego  until  June  1964;  then,  she 
headed  west  again  for  advanced  readiness  training. 
She  arrived  back  in  San  Diego  in  September  1964. 

Scamp  entered  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard  again  in 
January  1965  for  extensive  modification.  In  June  1966, 
after  the  installation  of  the  SUBSAFE  package  and 
overhaul,  she  left  Mare  Island  and  returned  to  training 
cruises  in  the  San  Diego  operating  area.  In  November, 
she  ventured  north  to  Puget  Sound  for  a month  of 
operations  and  returned  to  San  Diego  in  December. 
The  nuclear  submarine  operated  out  of  San  Diego  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1967.  On  28  June,  she  departed 
San  Diego  to  join  the  7th  Fleet  in  the  western  Pacific. 
She  remained  in  the  Far  East,  participating  in  fleet 
operations  along  the  Vietnamese  coast,  until  returning 
to  San  Diego  on  28  December  1967. 

Sca7np  operated  out  of  San  Diego  in  the  local  operat- 
ing area  from  January  to  May  1968.  On  11  May,  she 
arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  to  conclude  an  extended  train- 
ing cruise.  She  returned  to  San  Diego  on  the  19th  and 
remained  there  until  15  June,  when  the  submarine 
shifted  to  San  Francisco  to  enter  Mare  Island  Naval 
Shipyard  for  a three-week  restricted  availability.  She 
returned  to  San  Diego  on  16  July  and  finished  out  the 
year  sailing  from  that  port  on  various  exercises  and 
training  cruises. 

Scamp  continued  stateside  duty  throughout  1969.  She 
alternated  in-port  periods  with  training  cruises  until 
early  March  when  she  began  pre-overhaul  tests  in  the 
San  Diego  operating  area.  She  continued  preparing  for 
overhaul  and  participating  in  exercises  until  1 Novem- 
ber when  she  entered  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard  for 
regular  overhaul.  While  at  Bremerton,  Scamp  was 
assigned  that  port  as  her  new  home  port.  The  overhaul 
continued  through  1970  and  ended  in  January  1971. 

Following  post-overhaul  sea  trials  in  Puget  Sound, 


Scamp  was  reassigned  back  to  San  Diego,  as  home 
port,  on  12  February  1971 ; but  did  not  enter  that  port 
until  16  April  after  a voyage  to  Pearl  Harbor.  On  27 
July,  she  deployed  to  the  western  Pacific.  Scamp 
stopped  at  Pearl  Harbor  from  2 to  13  August,  then 
headed  on  to  Subic  Bay,  R.P.,  arriving  on  the  30th. 
For  the  bulk  of  1971,  she  operated  with  the  7th  Fleet 
in  Far  Eastern  waters  other  than  off  the  coast  of 
Vietnam,  except  for  one  short  two-day  period,  8 and  9 
October. 

She  returned  to  San  Diego  on  2 February  1972,  but, 
due  to  increasing  tension  in  Southeast  Asia,  redeployed 
to  the  7th  Fleet  in  May.  She  operated  in  the  South 
China  Sea  for  most  of  the  summer,  returning  to  San 
Diego  on  1 August.  Upon  arrival,  she  went  into  a two- 
month  standdown  period,  followed  by  more  than  a 
month  of  restricted  availability  at  Puget  Sound  Naval 
Shipyard.  She  departed  Puget  Sound  on  28  November, 
conducted  weapons  system  accuracy  tests,  and  re- 
turned, on  11  December,  to  San  Diego,  where  she 
remained  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Scamp  operated  locally  around  San  Diego  until  29 
March  1973.  At  that  time,  she  departed  the  west  coast 
for  deployment  to  the  Far  East.  She  stayed  at  Pearl 
Harbor  between  5 and  10  April,  then  headed  for  Yoko- 
suka, Japan.  She  arrived  in  Japan  on  23  April  and 
operated  with  the  7th  Fleet  until  1 September,  when 
she  departed  Guam  for  Pearl  Harbor.  Scamp  stopped 
at  Pearl  Harbor  during  the  period  10  to  15  September, 
then  set  sail  for  San  Diego.  Arriving  on  21  September, 
the  nuclear  submarine  immediately  entered  a period  of 
standdown  and  upkeep  until  1 November,  when  she 
resumed  operations  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Diego.  She 
has  continued  this  employment  into  June  1974. 

Scamp  (SSN-588)  earned  three  battle  stars  for  ser- 
vice in  the  Vietnam  War. 


Scandinavia 

(MB:  t.  26;  1.  61';  b.  14'2";  dr.  5'3";  s.  10  k.) 

Scandinavia  (SP-3363),  a motorboat  built  in  1916  by 
G.  T.  Taylor  Marine  Railway,  Norfolk,  Va.,  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Navy  on  5 October  1918  from  Bie  and 
Schiott,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  commissioned  the  same 
day. 

Scandinavia  was  assigned  to  the  Naval  Overseas 
Transportation  Service  District  Supervisor  at  Balti- 
more as  a dispatch  and  pilot  boat.  She  performed  this 
duty  until  15  May  1919,  when  she  arrived  at  Norfolk 
for  disposal.  Scaiidinavia  was  decommissioned  on  21 
May  1919  and  transferred  to  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  the  same  day. 


Scania 

An  astronomical  body. 

( AKA-40 : dp.  4,087;  1.  426';  b.  58';  dr.  16';  s.  16.9  k.; 
cpl.  303;  a.  1 5",  8 40mm.,  10  20mm.;  cl.  Artemis; 
T.  S4-SE2-BE1) 

Scania  (AKA-40)  was  laid  down  on  6 January  1945 
under  Maritime  Commission  contract  (MC  hull  1901) 
by  Walsh  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Providence,  R.I.;  launched  on 
17  March  1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Thomas  Maguire; 
and  commissioned  on  16  April  1945,  Lt.  Comdr.  Ben  C. 
Gerwick,  Jr.,  in  command. 

After  shakedown,  Scania  departed  Norfolk  on  31 
May  1945  with  cargo  and  passengers  for  Pearl  Harbor, 
but  a turbine  casualty  required  repairs  at  San  Fran- 
cisco from  16  June  to  1 July  and  delayed  her  arrival  at 
Pearl  until  9 July.  On  15  July,  she  departed  Pearl 
carrying  cargo  for  Tarawa,  Majuro,  and  Kwajalein. 
After  her  return  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  8 August,  she 
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Scaup 


made  local  cargo  voyages  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  until 
sailing  on  7 September  for  Canton  Island,  Espiritu 
Santo,  Eniwetok,  and  Wake.  On  arrival  at  Wake  on  11 
October,  she  reported  for  “Magic  Carpet”  duties.  The 
ship  made  two  voyages  carrying  troops  home,  one  from 
Eniwetok  and  one  from  Tacloban,  P.I.,  before  being 
released  from  “Magic  Carpet”  duty  at  Los  Angeles  at 
the  end  of  December. 

On  17  Janaury  1946,  Scania  sailed  from  San  Pedro, 
Calif.,  and  began  a year  of  duty  carrying  cargo  in  the 
western  Pacific.  She  made  four  voyages  from  Guam 
during  this  period,  calling  at  Manus,  the  Philippines, 
Okinawa,  Japan,  and  China.  The  ship  returned  to  Seat- 
tle on  12  December  but  soon  departed  on  21  January 
1947  to  provide  local  cargo  service  in  the  Aleutians. 
She  returned  to  Seattle  on  2 June  and  arrived  at  San 
Francisco  on  14  June  for  inactivation. 

Scania  was  decommissioned  on  2 September  1947  and 
simultaneously  delivered  to  the  Maritime  Commission 
Reserve  Fleet  at  Suisun  Bay,  Calif.  She  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  on  16  September  1947.  The  ship  was 
sold  by  the  Maritime  Commission  on  13  July  1965  to 
Zidell  Explorations,  Inc.,  Portland,  Oreg.,  for  scrapping. 


Scanner 

One  who  examines  and  searches  an  area  by  regular 
sweeps. 

(YAGR-5 : dp.  8,760;  1.  441'6";  b.  56'11";  dr.  27';  s. 

11  k.;  cpl.  137;  a.  2 3";  cl.  Guardian;  T.  S-EC2-S- 

C5;  MCE-2344) 

Scanner  (YAGR-5)  was  laid  down  on  24  January 
1945  by  the  J.  A.  Jones  Construction  Co.,  Panama  City, 
Fla.,  as  Liberty  ship,  Edwin  D.  Howard ; launched  on 
27  February  1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  John  E.  David- 
son; and  delivered  on  14  March  1945  to  the  Alcoa 
Steamship  Co.  She  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  from  the 
Maritime  Administration  on  10  June  1955;  renamed 
Scanner-,  converted  to  a radar  picket  ship  at  the  Nor- 
folk Naval  Shipyard;  and  commissioned  on  30  January 
1956,  Lt.  Comdr.  H.  H.  Pruett  in  command. 

Scanner  departed  Norfolk  on  28  March  1956  for  her 
home  port,  San  Francisco,  and  commenced  her  first 
patrol  in  the  Pacific  in  July  1956  with  the  seaward 
extension  of  America’s  early  warning  defense  system. 
Fitted  with  sophisticated  electronic  search  and  track- 
ing equipment,  Scanner  could  detect,  track,  and  report 
enemy  aircraft  at  great  distances,  and  control  high- 
speed interceptor  aircraft  in  event  of  attack.  She  also 
carried  out  weather  reporting  duties  during  her  three 
to  four-week-long  cruises. 

Scanner  was  redesignated  AGR-5  effective  28  Sep- 
tember 1958.  She  was  decommissioned  on  21  July  1965 
at  San  Francisco  and  turned  over  to  Maritime  Admin- 
istration Fleet  custody  on  26  July  at  Suisun  Bay,  Calif. 
Struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 September  1965,  she 
was  transferred  permanently  to  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration on  4 February  1966  and  remains  in  the  Suisun 
Bay  reserve  fleet  into  1974. 


Scarpe 

(MB:  1.  36';  b.  6'9";  dr.  2'6";  s.  15  mph.) 

Scarpe  (SP-713),  a wooden  motor  boat  built  by 
W.  S.  Burgess,  Marblehead,  Mass.,  was  delivered  to  the 
Navy,  on  loan,  on  1 May  1917  and  placed  in  service  the 
same  day,  Ens.  B.  C.  Watson,  USNRF,  in  charge. 
During  World  War  I,  Scarpe  served  on  section  patrol 
in  the  1st  Naval  District,  headquartered  at  Boston. 
After  the  war,  she  was  retained  for  brief  service;  then 
returned  to  her  owner,  F.  F.  Fields,  Brockton,  Mass., 
on  16  May  1919. 


A wild  duck. 


The  name  Scaup  and  the  hull  number  AM-411  were 
assigned  to  an  Admirable  class  minesweeper  scheduled 
to  be  built  by  the  Defoe  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Bay  City, 
Mich.  Construction,  however,  was  cancelled  in  mid- 
August  1945. 

Schenck 

James  F.  Schenck,  born  in  1807  in  Franklin,  Ohio, 
was  appointed  Midshipman  in  the  United  States  Navy 
in  1825.  During  service  in  the  Mexican  War,  he  served 
under  Commodore  Stockton  at  Santa  Barbara,  San 
Pedro,  Los  Angeles,  Guaymas,  and  Mazatlan.  At  Santa 
Barbara,  in  1846,  he  raised  with  his  own  hands  the 
first  American  flag  to  fly  in  California.  He  was  highly 
commended  for  his  service.  Taking  command  of  Sagi- 
naw in  1859,  Schenck  served  on  the  China  Station  for 
two  years,  silencing  a fort  at  Quinhon  Bay,  Cochin 
China,  on  30  June  1861.  Since  Saginaw  became  unsea- 
worthy early  in  the  Civil  War,  Schenck  decommissioned 
his  ship  on  3 January  1862,  proceeded  home  without 
waiting  for  orders,  and  was  at  once  given  command  of 
St.  Lawrence  in  the  West  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron. 
Schenck  commanded  Powhatan  and  the  3d  Division  of 
Admiral  Porter’s  fleet  in  operations  against  Fort 
Fisher,  and  he  was  mentioned  for  gallantry  in  Admiral 
Porter’s  action  report.  He  was  promoted  to  Rear  Admi- 
ral on  21  September  1868  and  retired  on  11  June  1869. 
Rear  Admiral  Schenck  died  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  on  21 
December  1882. 

(DD-159 : dp.  1,211;  1.  314'5";  b.  31'0";  dr.  9'4";  s. 

35  k. ; cpl.  122;  a.  4 4",  1 3",  12  21"  tt. ; cl.  Wickes) 

Schenck  (DD-159)  was  laid  down  on  26  March  1918 
by  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Camden,  N.J.;  launched 
on  23  April  1919;  sponsored  by  Miss  Mary  Janet 
Earle;  and  commissioned  on  30  October  1919,  Comdr. 
N.  H.  Goss  in  command. 

Schenck  was  attached  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet  and, 
after  shakedown,  operated  between  New  York  and 
Chesapeake  Bay.  Between  July  and  September  1920, 
she  patrolled  off  the  east  coast  of  Mexico;  and,  in  early 

1921,  she  participated  in  fleet  exercises  in  the  Carib- 
bean. Her  crew  was  reduced  to  5091  of  her  authorized 
complement  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  on  7 November  1921; 
and  she  was  decommissioned  at  Philadelphia  on  9 June 

1922. 

Schenck  was  recommissioned  on  1 May  1930  and 
trained  reservists  during  the  summer.  In  January 
1931,  she  joined  the  fleet  in  the  Caribbean  for  Fleet 
Problem  XII  and,  the  following  year,  also  participated 
in  Fleet  Problem  XIII  off  Hawaii.  Due  to  the  increased 
tension  in  the  Far  East  resulting  from  Japanese  mili- 
tary action  in  Manchuria  and  at  Shanghai,  China,  she 
remained  in  the  Pacific  with  the  Scouting  Fleet  until 
June  1932.  Schenck  again  returned  to  the  Pacific  in 
February  1933  for  Fleet  Problem  XIV  and  remained 
there  until  April  1934,  when  she  reentered  the  Carib- 
bean for  more  fleet  exercises.  Then,  with  intervening 
periods  of  overhaul  and  rotating  reserve  at  Norfolk, 
Schenck  trained  naval  reservists  and  Naval  Academy 
midshipmen  in  cruises  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coasts  from  May  1935  until  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
Europe. 

On  9 September  1939,  Scheyick  commenced  Neutral- 
ity Patrol  duty  off  the  east  coast;  and,  after  overhaul, 
moved  to  Key  West  for  further  patrols.  During  the 
summer  of  1940,  she  made  two  midshipman  cruises 
from  Annapolis.  She  then  carried  out  more  patrols  in 
the  Caribbean,  between  22  August  and  8 December 
1940,  between  15  January  and  18  March  1941,  and 
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between  27  June  and  14  July  1941.  Training  and  re- 
pairs filled  intervals  between  her  patrols. 

On  15  September  1941,  Schenck  arrived  at  Argentia, 
Newfoundland,  for  duty  escorting  convoys  carrying 
vital  war  materiel  to  England.  She  left  Argentia  with 
her  first  convoy  on  29  September;  and  when  the 
United  States  entered  World  War  II,  the  destroyer  had 
escorted  two  convoys  to  a guarded  rendezvous  with 
British  escorts  off  Iceland  and  escorted  a ship  back  to 
Argentia.  She  remained  on  the  convoy  route  between 
Argentia  and  Iceland  until  April  1943,  fighting  heavy 
weather  and  German  submarines.  During  two  long 
periods,  19  February  to  9 May  1942  and  18  August 
1942  to  23  March  1943,  she  was  based  in  Iceland 
escorting  convoys  in  and  out  of  Icelandic  ports.  Twice 
her  convoy  was  attacked;  on  15  August  1942,  and  from 
6 to  8 February  1943.  The  weather  also  took  its  toll, 
frequently  causing  minor  structural  damage  to  the  old 
ship;  and,  on  13  March  1943,  a gale  caused  her  to  drag 
anchor  and  collide  with  SS  Exterminator  in  an  Iceland- 
ic port.  Schenck  was  then  sent  to  Boston  for  repairs. 

Reassigned  to  more  southerly  routes,  Schenck  re- 
sumed convoy  escort  duties  on  28  April  1943 ; and, 
during  the  summer,  escorted  convoys  between  east 
coast  ports,  the  Caribbean,  and  North  Africa.  She 
returned  to  Chesapeake  Bay  with  a convoy  on  26 
October  1943;  and,  after  overhaul  and  training,  joined 
a hunter-killer  group  built  around  escort  carrier,  Card 
(CVE-11).  The  group  conducted  patrols  against  enemy 
submarines  near  the  Azores  between  24  November  1943 
and  2 January  1944.  The  high  point  of  Schenck' s war 
service  came  on  Christmas  Eve,  1943,  when  the  group 
located  a concentration  of  U-boats.  After  stalking  ra- 
dar and  sound  contacts  for  most  of  the  night  and 
making  six  attacks,  Schenck  heard  an  underwater  ex- 
plosion and  saw  an  oil  slick  which  marked  the  end  of 
U-6Jf5.  Almost  immediately,  another  submarine  sank 
Schenck’ s squadronmate,  Leary  (DD-158).  Schenck 
continued  her  ASW  operations  and  was  later  com- 
mended by  the  task  group  commander  for  her  role,  in 
preventing  a concentrated  wolfpack  attack  on  Card; 
for  her  continued  aggressive  action  after  the  sinking 
of  Leary,  despite  having  only  fourteen  depth  charges 
left;  and  for  her  skillful  rescue  of  Leary’s  survivors. 

In  February  and  March  1944,  Schenck  made  one 
more  round-trip  convoy  voyage  from  the  east  coast  to 
Casablanca;  and,  between  17  April  and  10  June,  she 
escorted  Antaeus  (AG-67)  on  troop-carrying  voyages 
along  the  east  coast.  Between  10  July  and  29  August, 
she  provided  training  services  for  submarines  at  Ber- 
muda and  then  entered  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  where 
she  was  stripped  of  her  armament.  Subsequently,  she 
was  assigned  for  duty  under  Commander,  Air  Force, 
Atlantic  Fleet,  as  a torpedo  target  ship  for  aircraft. 
Reclassified  AG-82  effective  25  September  1944,  she 
provided  target  services  for  student  pilots  off  Quonset 
Point,  R.I.,  until  the  end  of  the  war.  This  service  is  not 
without  its  dangers.  The  ship  was  twice  holed  by 
exercise  torpedoes  which  failed  to  run  at  set  depth  and 
once  struck  by  a low-flying  aircraft.  Schenck  arrived 
at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  in  January  1946  for  inactiva- 
tion; was  decommissioned  on  17  May;  struck  from  the 
Navy  list  on  5 June;  and  sold  on  25  November  1946 
for  scrapping  to  Boston  Metals  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Schenck  received  one  battle  star  for  her  World  War 
II  service. 


Schenectady 

A county  and  city  in  New  York. 

(LST-1185 : dp.  8,342  (f.) ; 1.  522'3";  b.  69'5";  dr.  15'; 
s.  20  k.;  cpl.  231;  a.  4 3";  cl.  Newport) 

Schenectady  (LST-1185)  was  laid  down  on  2 August 
1968  by  the  National  Steel  and  Shipbuilding  Co.,  San 
Diego,  Calif.;  launched  on  24  May  1969;  sponsored  by 


Mrs.  Charles  E.  Goodell;  and  commissioned  on  13  June 
1970,  Comdr.  David  E.  Sigsworth  in  command. 

Assigned  to  Amphibious  Squadron  (PhibRon)  9 and 
homeported  at  San  Diego,  Schenectady  conducted 
training  exercises  and  trials  through  the  summer.  In 
October,  she  got  underway  to  accompany  Defiance 
(PG-95)  and  Surprise  (PG-97)  to  Panama.  Detached 
on  the  19th,  she  returned  to  San  Diego  on  the  29th 
and,  for  the  next  six  months,  participated  in  further 
training  exercises  along  the  southern  California  coast. 

On  5 May  1970,  the  LST  departed  San  Diego  and 
headed  west  to  participate  in  Operation  “Keystone 
Oriole,”  an  operation  involving  the  withdrawal  of  Ma- 
rine Corps  units  from  Vietnam.  Diverted  en  route  to 
avoid  typhoon  Carla,  she  arrived  at  Danang,  R.V.N., 
on  24  May;  loaded;  and  departed  again  on  the  25th. 
From  Vietnam,  she  proceeded  to  Hong  Kong,  then  to 
Subic  Bay,  whence  she  headed  east  to  Pearl  Harbor 
and  San  Diego. 

Arriving  at  the  latter  on  19  June,  Schenectady  re- 
mained on  the  west  coast  into  the  fall  and,  on  1 
October,  departed  San  Diego  with  six  other  units  com- 
prising PhibRon  5.  On  the  14th,  she  joined  the  7th 
Fleet.  Four  days  later,  she  arrived  at  Yokosuka.  Up- 
keep in  Japan  and  training  operations  in  the  Ryukyus 
followed.  From  there,  she  moved  into  the  Trust  Terri- 
tories; conducted  survey  operations;  and  returned  to 
Okinawa  to  load  diesel  electric  generating  plants  for 
delivery  to  the  government  of  the  Philippines  for  use 
in  its  rural  electrification  program. 

Arriving  at  Manila  on  23  November,  she  offloaded 
her  cargo,  then  proceeded  to  Subic  Bay  and  joined 
Amphibious  Ready  Group  ALFA.  She  departed  Subic 
Bay  with  that  group  on  the  26th  and,  for  the  next 
three  and  a half  weeks,  conducted  operations  which 
ranged  from  the  Philippines  to  Japan  and  into  the 
South  China  Sea.  On  20  December,  she  returned  to 
Subic  Bay.  Six  days  later,  she  proceeded  to  Hong 
Kong,  where  she  remained  through  the  end  of  the  year. 
On  5 January  1972,  she  departed  Hong  Kong  and 
resumed  her  wide  ranging  7th  Fleet  operations. 

During  this  period,  Schenectady  participated  in  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army’s  offensive  to  recapture  Quang 
Tri  province.  While  so  engaged,  on  29  June,  the  LST 
came  under  the  fire  of  enemy  shore  batteries  and 
became  the  first  ship  of  her  class  to  return  fire  in  an 
actual  combat  situation. 

After  an  absence  in  excess  of  ten  months,  Schenec- 
tady returned  to  Coronado,  Calif.,  on  6 August  1972. 
For  the  next  year,  she  remained  on  the  west  coast, 
participating  in  exercises  and  engaged  in  normal  oper- 
ations and  upkeep.  On  29  August  1973,  she  departed 
from  the  United  States  for  another  deployment  to  the 
western  Pacific.  She  arrived  in  Subic  Bay,  P.I.,  on  22 
September  and,  for  the  next  five  months,  transported 
men  and  cargo  between  ports  in  Japan,  Taiwan,  Okina- 
wa, and  the  Philippines.  On  10  February  1974,  she 
stood  out  of  Buckner  Bay,  Okinawa,  to  return  to  the 
United  States.  Stopping  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  for 
four  days,  23  to  27  February,  Schenectady  entered  San 
Diego  on  6 March.  The  LST  is  still  in  San  Diego  as 
of  June  1974. 

Schenectady  earned  1 battle  star  for  service  along 
the  coast  of  Vietnam. 


Schley 

Winfield  Scott  Schley,  born  on  9 October  1839  in 
Frederick  County,  Md.,  was  appointed  Midshipman  on 
20  September  1856.  In  1860,  he  cruised  in  Niagara  on  a 
peacetime  mission  to  Japan;  and,  he  later  briefly 
served  in  her  during  the  Civil  War  while  the  steam 
frigate  established  the  blockade  off  Charleston,  S.C. 

His  first  command  was  the  prize  square-rigger,  Gen- 
eral Parkhill,  which  he  brought  into  Philadelphia. 
While  assigned  to  Potomac  at  Mobile,  he  twice  volun- 
teered for  hazardous  service.  He  then  served  in  Wi- 
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nona,  Monongahela,  and  Richmond  off  Mobile  and  in 
the  Mississippi  River.  In  1864,  he  moved  to  the  Pacific 
as  executive  office  of  Wateree. 

He  subsequently  took  part  in  quelling  insurrection  in 
the  Chincha  Islands;  in  landings  to  protect  American 
interests  at  La  Union,  El  Salvador;  and  in  an  expedi- 
tion to  Korea.  In  1884,  he  was  put  in  command  of  an 
expedition  sent  to  the  Arctic  to  relieve  the  expedition 
headed  by  Lt.  A.  W.  Greely,  USN.  He  reached  the 
expedition’s  survivors  on  22  June  1884  and  successfully 
brought  them  out.  He  was  rewarded  with  the  position 
of  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Equipment  and  Recruiting 
which  he  held  until  1889. 

Schley  was  in  command  of  Baltimore  when  the  mur- 
der of  two  members  of  that  ship’s  crew  by  a mob  in 
Valparaiso,  Chile,  nearly  caused  a war  between  the  two 
countries. 

Schley  was  promoted  to  Commodore  in  February 
1898  and,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American 
War,  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Flying  Squadron 
which  took  a prominent  part  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  squadron  in  the  Battle  of  Santiago  on  3 July 
1898.  After  promotion  to  Rear  Admiral  and  two  years 
in  command  of  the  South  Atlantic  Squadron,  he  retired 
on  9 October  1901.  Rear  Admiral  Schley  died  on  2 
October  1911  at  New  York. 


Schley  (Submarine  No.  52)  was  renamed  AA-1  on 
23  September  1917  and  again  renamed  T-l  (q.v.)  on  22 
September  1920. 


Schley  (Destroyer  No.  99)  was  renamed  Luce  (q.v.) 
on  24  September  1917. 

I 

(DD-103:  dp.  1,185;  1.  314'4y2";  b.  30'm4";  dr.  9'2"; 

s.  35.2  k.;  cpl.  133;  a.  4 4",  2 1-pdr.  A A,  12  21"  tt.; 

cl.  Wickes) 

The  first  Schley  (DD-103)  was  laid  down  on  29 
October  1917  by  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  launched  on  28  March  1918;  sponsored  by  Miss 
Eleanor  Martin;  and  commissioned  on  20  September 
1918,  Comdr.  R.  C.  Giffin  in  command. 

Schley  sailed  from  San  Diego  on  10  October  1918  for 
the  east  coast  and,  on  12  November,  departed  New 
York  for  the  Mediterranean.  On  24  January  1919  at 
Taranto,  Italy,  she  embarked  Rear  Admiral  Mark  L. 
Bristol,  Senior  American  Naval  Officer  in  Turkey,  and 
transported  him  to  Constantinople.  Schley  next  as- 
sumed duty  in  the  Adriatic,  acting  as  station  ship  at 
Pola,  Italy,  from  17  February  to  15  April,  and  then 
visiting  Italian  and  Yugoslav  ports  on  the  Adriatic 
until  heading  for  the  United  States  on  2 July.  Schley 
returned  to  San  Diego  on  8 September  1919  and,  ex- 
cept for  trips  to  San  Francisco  for  repairs,  remained 
there  until  she  was  placed  out  of  commission,  in  re- 
serve, on  1 June  1922. 

With  Europe  again  at  war  and  war  threatening  in 
the  Pacific,  Schley  was  recommissioned  at  San  Diego 
on  3 October  1940.  She  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  17 
December  for  patrols  and  exercises  there  the  next 
year.  When  Japanese  planes  attacked  Pearl  Harbor  on 
7 December  1941,  the  destroyer  was  moored  in  a nest 
of  ships  undergoing  overhaul  and,  as  her  guns  were 
dismantled,  was  able  to  do  little  besides  reply  with 
small  arms  fire.  Her  overhaul  was  rushed  to  comple- 
tion; and,  on  20  December,  she  took  up  a patrol  station 
off  the  channel  approaching  Pearl  Harbor.  She  oper- 
ated there  and  off  Honolulu  for  almost  a year.  On  13 
December  1942,  she  departed  Hawaiian  waters  for  con- 
version into  a fast  transport  at  the  Puget  Sound  Navy 
Yard.  Schley  was  reclassified  APD-14  effective  6 Feb- 
ruary 1943. 


Schley  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  22  February  and 
proceeded  to  the  New  Hebrides,  arriving  at  Espiritu 
Santo  on  24  March.  In  the  South  Pacific,  she  trained 
intensively  with  Marine  raiders  and  other  troops,  acted 
as  a patrol  and  escort  vessel,  and  operated  as  a trans- 
port between  the  Solomons,  the  New  Hebrides,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  and  New  Zealand. 

Schley  first  participated  in  a landing  under  combat 
conditions  on  30  June  at  New  Georgia.  With  two  other 
APD’s  and  some  smaller  ships,  she  put  troops  ashore 
at  Wickham  Anchorage  at  the  southwest  end  of  Van- 
gunu.  On  5 July,  she  landed  a second  group  of  troops 
at  Rice  Anchorage,  New  Georgia.  During  this  opera- 
tion, a Japanese  reinforcement  group  belatedly  arrived 
on  the  scene  and,  in  retiring,  sank  destroyer,  Strong, 
with  a long-range  torpedo  shot.  After  another  trip  to 
Rice  Anchorage  with  supplies  and  ammunition,  Schley 
sailed  from  Espiritu  Santo  on  1 August  for  overhaul 
at  Mare  Island. 

Schley  left  the  west  coast  for  Pearl  Harbor  on  7 
October,  but  engine  repairs  at  Pearl  Harbor  took  most 
of  the  rest  of  the  year.  On  30  December  1943,  she 
arrived  at  San  Diego  to  join  the  task  force  training 
for  the  invasion  of  the  Marshall  Islands.  The  force 
sailed  from  the  west  coast  on  13  January  1944  and 
arrived  off  Kwajalein  on  31  January.  Schley  landed 
her  troops  that  day  and  then  performed  antisubmarine 
patrol  duty  until  she  reembarked  her  troops  on  7 
February. 

She  sailed  for  Eniwetok  a week  later.  Her  activities 
there  showed  the  versatility  of  the  small,  fast  trans- 
ports. She  arrived  on  17  February  and,  that  night,  pjut 
her  troops  ashore  on  Bogon  Island  to  prevent  enemy 
infiltration  from  Engebi,  which  American  troops  had 
invaded  earlier  in  the  day.  The  next  morning,  she 
began  seizing  the  remaining  islands  west  of  the  main 
island  of  Eniwetok.  That  day,  her  troops  captured  five 
islands  and  helped  to  secure  Engebi  and  Bogon. 

On  24  February,  after  transferring  her  troops  to 
other  transports,  she  got  underway  for  Kwajalein  to 
escort  two  transports  from  that  atoll  to  her  new  area 
of  operations,  New  Guinea. 

Schley  arrived  off  New  Guinea  on  12  March  and 
conducted  convoy  operations  for  the  next  month.  On  22 
April,  she  participated  in  the  landings  at  Aitape,  put- 
ting troops  ashore  and  providing  gunfire  support.  The 
next  day  at  Tumleo  Island,  her  boats  landed  troops 
from  a larger  transport  while  Schley  again  provided 
gunfire  support.  After  repairs  to  a damaged  propeller, 
Schley  landed  a company  of  troops  on  Niroemoar  Is- 
land to  set  up  a radar  unit  on  19  May.  The  next  day, 
she  rescued  the  crew  of  a wrecked  American  gasoline 
barge  off  Wakde  Island  and  then  sank  two  Japanese 
barges  and  silenced  an  enemy  shore  battery.  The  busy 
ship  landed  troops  on  Biak  on  27  May  and  at  Cape 
Sansapor  at  the  western  end  of  New  Guinea  on  30 
July.  She  then  proceeded  to  Australia  for  repairs. 

Schley  next  participated  in  two  important  prelimi- 
naries for  the  reconquest  of  the  Philippines.  She 
landed  troops  on  Morotai  on  9 September,  and,  on  17 
October,  formed  part  of  the  APD  group  that  occupied 
the  small  islands  at  the  mouth  of  Leyte  Gulf,  clearing 
the  way  for  the  invasion  of  Leyte  three  days  later. 

After  a month  of  convoy  operations,  Schley  joined 
the  task  group  which  carried  out  landings  in  Ormoc 
Bay  on  7 December.  The  group  came  under  intense 
kamikaze  attack ; but — although  her  sister  ship,  Ward, 
was  sunk — Schley  escaped  damage.  She  then  partici- 
pated in  the  landings  at  Mindoro  on  15  December  1944 
and  at  Lingayen  on  9 January  1945;  and,  during  each 
operation,  evaded  an  attacking  kamikaze.  At  Mindoro, 
American  planes  shot  down  the  suicide  craft  a scant 
thousand  yards  from  Schley.  At  Lingayen,  the  kami- 
kaze veered  off  at  the  last  minute  to  attack  another 
ship  but  missed.  Schley  remained  on  patrol  off  Lin- 
gayen until  the  18th. 

On  15  February,  she  landed  troops  at  Mariveles 
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Harbor  in  order  to  cut  off  Japanese  escape  routes 
during  the  assault  on  Manila  Bay  and,  two  days  later, 
put  troops  ashore  under  enemy  fire  on  Corregidor, 
climaxing  and  completing  her  operations  in  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Schley  departed  Manila  Bay  on  the  19th  and  left  the 
Philippines  for  Ulithi  on  25  February.  She  then  es- 
corted convoys  in  the  western  Pacific,  and  was  briefly 
at  Okinawa  with  one  from  26  to  28  April.  On  29  May, 
Schley  arrived  at  San  Diego  for  repairs,  and  was 
redesignated  DD-103  effective  5 July  “for  duty  as 
rear-area  escort  and  training  vessel”  as  she  was  then 
too  worn  out  for  further  front-line  service.  She  was 
still  under  overhaul  when  the  war  ended,  and  after 
being  made  seaworthy,  sailed  on  17  September  1945  for 
inactivation  at  Philadelphia.  Schley  was  decommis- 
sioned on  9 November  1945  and  struck  from  the  Navy 
list  on  5 December  1945.  Scrapping  was  completed  by 
the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  on  29  March  1946. 

Schley  received  11  battle  stars  for  her  World  War  II 
service. 

Schmitt 

Aloysius  H.  Schmitt  was  born  on  4 December  1909  in 
St.  Lucas,  Iowa,  and  was  appointed  Acting  Chaplain 
with  rank  of  Lieutenant  (jg.)  in  the  United  States 
Navy  on  28  June  1939.  He  was  serving  on  board  the 
battleship,  Oklahoma  (BB-37),  when  the  Japanese  at- 
tacked Pearl  Harbor  on  7 December  1941.  When  his 
ship  capsized,  he  became  entrapped,  along  with  other 
members  of  the  crew,  in  a compartment  where  only  a 
small  porthole  provided  outlet  for  escape.  He  assisted  a 
number  of  men  through  the  porthole,  and  then  gave  up 
his  own  chance  to  escape  so  that  more  men  might  be 
rescued.  He  received  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
Medal  posthumously  for  his  courage  and  self-sacrifice. 

( DE-676 : dp.  1,400;  1.  306';  b.  37';  dr.  13'6";  s.  23.6  k.; 

cpl.  213;  a.  3 3'',  4 40mm.,  4 1.1",  10  20mm.,  2 dct., 

8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.)  ; cl.  Buckley) 

Schmitt  was  laid  down  on  22  February  1943  by  Beth- 
lehem Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.;  launched  on  29 
May  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Buchheit;  and 
commissioned  on  24  July  1943,  Lt.  Comdr.  T.  D.  Cun- 
ningham in  command. 

After  shakedown  in  Bermuda  and  repairs  at  New 
York,  Schmitt  departed  from  New  York  on  19  October 
1943  escorting  a convoy  to  Curagao  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  then  made  her  first  transatlantic  crossing  with  a 
convoy  from  Curagao  to  Londonderry,  Northern  Ire- 
land. She  served  on  the  Londonderry-New  York  convoy 
route  until  30  September  1944,  crossing  the  ocean  16 
times  without  incident.  Between  voyages,  the  escort 
underwent  antisubmarine  training  at  Londonderry  or 
at  Casco  Bay,  Maine,  and  received  repairs  made  neces- 
sary by  the  rough  North  Atlantic  weather. 

On  21  October,  Schmitt  began  a convoy  voyage  from 
Norfolk  to  Bizerte  and  other  Mediterranean  ports,  re- 
turning to  New  York  on  10  December.  Between  16 
December  1944  and  19  January  1945,  she  served  as 
training  ship  for  submarines  at  New  London,  Conn., 
and  then  on  20  January  arrived  at  the  United  States 
Naval  Frontier  Base,  Tompkinsville,  Staten  Is.,  N.Y., 
for  conversion  to  a high  speed  transport.  Her  designa- 
tion was  changed  to  APD-76  on  24  January  1945. 

Schmitt  completed  conversion  on  3 April  1945,  and 
once  again  underwent  shakedown,  this  time  out  of 
Norfolk.  She  departed  Hampton  Roads  on  19  April  and 
arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  16  May.  She  embarked 
underwater  demolition  teams  (UDT)  there  and  carried 
out  six  days  of  exercises  with  them  at  Maui  before 
sailing  for  the  Southwest  Pacific  on  4 June.  The  fast 
transport  arrived  off  Balikpapan,  Borneo,  on  23  June 
and  screened  the  bombardment  group  of  cruisers  and 
destroyers  during  shore  bombardment  missions  between 


23  and  28  June.  Her  UDT  personnel  carried  out  night 
reconnaissance  operations  on  25  and  28  June,  with  the 
ship  resuming  escort  duties  during  the  day.  On  1 July 
Schmitt’s  boat  led  the  first  17  waves  of  landing  craft 
to  the  beach.  The  ship  left  Balikpapan  on  3 July, 
disembarking  her  UDT  personnel  at  Oceanside,  Calif., 
on  2 August;  and,  while  the  ship  was  under  repair  at 
San  Pedro  from  4 to  18  August,  the  war  in  the  Pacific 
came  to  an  end. 

Schmitt  reembarked  UDT  personnel  and  departed 
from  San  Pedro  on  19  August.  She  arrived  at  Sasebo, 
Japan,  on  20  September  and  carried  out  four  days  of 
beach  reconnaissance  there  followed  by  two  more  days 
on  nearby  islands.  She  got  underway  from  Japan  on  27 
September  and  returned  on  19  October  to  San  Diego. 
Between  17  November  and  30  November,  she  made  one 
round-trip  voyage  to  Pearl  Harbor,  bringing  troops 
home  to  the  United  States,  and  then  proceeded  to  join 
the  Atlantic  Fleet  at  Norfolk  on  16  December. 

For  the  next  three  and  a half  years,  Schmitt  con- 
ducted peacetime  training  and  upkeep  along  the  Atlan- 
tic Coast,  highlighted  by  refresher  training  and  shore 
bombardment  practice  in  the  Caribbean  and  amphibi- 
ous landing  exercises  in  Newfoundland  and  Labrador. 
She  varied  her  normal  routine  between  12  June  and  7 
July  1948  when  she  escorted  four  Naval  Academy 
sailing  yawls  in  the  Newport  to  Bermuda  race.  On  16 
April  1949,  the  fast  transport  arrived  at  Charleston, 
S.C.,  for  inactivation,  and  was  decommissioned  and 
placed  in  reserve  there  on  28  June  1949.  Schmitt  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 May  1967  and  trans- 
ferred in  February  to  Taiwan  as  Lung  Shan  (PF-44). 

Schmitt  received  one  battle  star  for  her  World  War 
II  service. 


Schofield 

Frank  Herman  Schofield,  born  on  4 January  1869  at 
Jerusalem,  N.Y.,  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy 
on  6 June  1890  and  was  commissioned  Ensign  in  1892. 
During  the  Spanish-American  War,  he  served  in 
Hawk,  participating  in  the  blockade  of  Cuban  ports 
and  in  the  capture  of  four  enemy  ships.  Between  1898 
and  1917,  he  served  in  various  capacities  afloat  and 
ashore  including  duty  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations.  After  American  entry  into  World 
War  I,  he  was  ordered  to  London,  where  he  served  on 
the  staff  of  Commander,  U.S.  Naval  Forces,  European 
Waters  until  December  1918.  He  then  assumed  duties 
on  the  United  States  Naval  Advisory  Staff  to  the 
Peace  Commission  in  Paris.  Awarded  the  Navy  Cross 
for  his  World  War  I and  Peace  Commission  service,  he 
was  detached  from  the  Naval  Advisory  Staff  in  May 
1919  and,  in  July,  returned  to  sea  duty  as  commanding 
officer  of  the  battleship,  Texas. 

During  the  1920’s,  he  served  on  the  General  Board 
from  1921  to  1923;  was  promoted  to  Rear  Admiral  in 
1924;  commanded  Destroyer  Squadrons,  Battle  Fleet, 
from  1924  to  1926;  headed  the  War  Plans  Division  of 
the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  from  1926 
to  1929;  was  a member  of  the  Naval  Advisory  Staff, 
Geneva  Conference  in  1927 ; and  commanded  Battleship 
Division  4,  Battle  Fleet  in  1929.  In  1930,  he  was 
commissioned  Commander  in  Chief,  Battle  Force,  with 
the  accompanying  rank  of  Admiral;  and  in  1933,  after 
47  years  of  service,  he  retired.  Rear  Admiral  Schofield 
died  at  Bethesda,  Md.,  on  21  March  1942. 

(DEG-3 : dp.  3,426  (f.)  ; 1.  414'6";  b.  44'1";  dr.  24';  s. 

27  k.;  cpl.  248;  a.  1 5",  Tar.,  ASROC,  2 ASW  tt.; 

cl.  Brooke) 

Schofield  (DEG-3)  was  laid  down  on  15  April  1963 
by  the  Lockheed  Shipbuilding  and  Construction  Co., 
Seattle,  Wash.;  launched  on  7 December  1963;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  F.  Perry  Schofield;  and  commissioned  on 
11  May  1968,  Comdr.  Earl  H.  Graffan  in  command. 
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Following  shakedown,  Schofield  conducted  training 
exercises,  both  independently  and  with  her  squadron, 
Destroyer  Squadron  23,  out  of  her  home  port  of  Long 
Beach.  With  the  new  year,  1969,  she  participated  in  1st 
Fleet  exercises;  and,  at  the  end  of  March,  she  headed 
across  the  Pacific  for  her  first  WestPac  deployment. 

On  24  April,  the  guided  missile  escort  ship  joined  the 
7th  Fleet.  On  7 May,  she  commenced  operations  with 
Bon  Homme  Richard  (CVA-31)  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 
A week  later,  she  put  into  Subic  Bay;  then,  after 
upkeep,  she  joined  other  7th  Fleet  units  in  Operation 
“Sea  Spirit,”  a combined  SEATO  exercise  terminated 
on  3 June  by  the  collision  of  USS  Frank  E.  Evans 
(DD-754)  and  HMAS  Melbourne. 

On  17  June,  the  DEG  moved  back  into  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin,  remaining  into  July.  On  the  6th,  she  departed 
the  area  and  headed  for  Japan  where  she  participated 
in  a joint  United  States  Navy-Japanese  Maritime  Self 
Defense  Force  exercise;  then,  toward  the  end  of  the 
month,  she  again  set  a course  for  the  South  China  Sea. 

Schofield  returned  to  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  on  the  27th 
and,  for  the  next  two  weeks,  operated  with  Kearsarge 
(CVS-33).  A visit  to  Hong  Kong  followed.  On  22 
August,  she  returned  to  Subic  Bay;  and,  in  early 
September,  she  moved  north  for  patrol  duty  in  Taiwan 
Strait.  On  the  night  of  the  8th,  she  steamed  to  the 
assistance  of  Warbler  (MSC-206)  caught  in  heavy  seas 
70  miles  away  and  unable  to  transfer  fuel  to  her 
engine.  By  the  time  the  DEG  arrived,  the  minecraft 
was  dead  in  the  water.  At  daybreak,  however,  Schofield 
took  the  MSC  in  tow  and  headed  for  Kaohsiung, 
whence  she  returned  to  patrol  duty. 

Three  days  later,  Schofield  continued  north  to  Ja- 
pan; participated  in  HUK  exercises;  then  sailed  for 
Hong  Kong,  where,  for  two  weeks,  she  served  as  sta- 
tion ship.  On  23  October,  she  returned  to  Japan;  and, 
on  6 November,  she  headed  home. 

Arriving  on  the  21st,  the  DEG  remained  in  port  for 
most  of  the  remainder  of  the  year.  In  January  1970, 
she  resumed  her  antisubmarine  warfare  exercises  off 
the  California  coast.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  9th, 
the  exercises  with  her  squadron  and  Hornet  (CVS-12) 
were  interrupted  to  assist  a merchant  tanker,  SS  Con- 
necticut, reported  to  be  sinking  approximately  200 
miles  away.  En  route  to  the  scene,  Schofield  refueled 
Hornet  helicopters  delivering  rescue  personnel  and 
equipment  to  the  tanker.  Two  of  Schofield’s  men, 
EMCS  P.  L.  Kidd  and  BT1  A.  E.  Personette,  were 
transferred  to  the  tanker.  The  tanker’s  master  com- 
mended the  work  in  saving  the  ship. 

When  Schofield  arrived  on  the  scene  late  in  the 
afternoon,  the  situation  was  under  control.  That  eve- 
ning, the  exercises  were  resumed.  At  mid-month,  Scho- 
field returned  to  Long  Beach  and  entered  the  naval 
shipyard  there  for  a yard  period  which  took  her  into 
March.  Squadron  exercises,  target  ship  duty,  missile 
firing  exercises,  and  a reservist  training  cruise  fol- 
lowed. In  July,  she  again  entered  the  shipyard  for 
boiler  overhaul  work ; and,  in  October,  she  resumed  her 
1st  Fleet  operating  schedule. 

On  7 January  1971,  Schofield  headed  west.  Into  Feb- 
ruary, she  conducted  exercises  in  Hawaiian  waters, 
then  returned  to  the  west  coast  for  Operation  “Admix- 
ture,” a joint  United  States-Canadian  exercise.  During 
the  exercise,  the  DEG  added  mothership  duties  for  the 
experimental  hydrofoil,  Highpoint  (PGH-1),  to  her 
helicopter  inflight  refueling,  plane  guard,  and  escort 
responsibilities. 

The  exercise  was  completed  on  4 March.  Schofield 
then  returned  briefly  to  Long  Beach;  and,  on  the  11th, 
she  departed  the  California  coast  for  the  western  Pa- 
cific. Steaming  in  company  with  ASW  Group  3,  she 
joined  the  7th  Fleet  on  the  26th.  On  3 and  4 April,  she 
operated  off  the  Vietnamese  coast;  and,  on  the  7th,  she 
arrived  in  Subic  Bay. 

Five  days  later,  the  group  got  underway  for  Singa- 
pore, whence  they  proceeded  into  the  Indian  Ocean  for 


ASW  exercises.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  the  ships 
sailed  for  Hong  Kong;  and,  on  the  11th,  they  got 
underway  for  Japan. 

After  repairs  at  Yokosuka,  Schofield  participated  in 
the  first  major  United  States  task  force  exercise  in  the 
Sea  of  Japan  in  several  years;  then,  on  17  June,  she 
sailed  for  home.  Proceeding  north,  she  participated  in 
ASW  exercises  between  Attu  and  Kamchatka.  On  5 
July,  she  arrived  at  Long  Beach.  In  August,  she  began 
preparations  for  her  first  major  overhaul.  On  1 Sep- 
tember, she  shifted  her  home  port  to  San  Diego;  and, 
on  8 September,  she  entered  the  Long  Beach  Naval 
Shipyard  for  an  extended  overhaul  which  took  her  into 
1972. 

The  overhaul  was  completed  on  6 June  1972,  and 
Schofield  sailed  to  her  new  home  port,  San  Diego.  The 
next  three  months  were  spent  in  refresher  training  and 
various  exercises,  including  two  successful  launchings 
of  her  TARTAR  missiles  at  the  Pacific  Missile  Range. 

On  9 September,  Schofield  departed  San  Diego  for 
her  third  tour  with  the  7th  Fleet.  After  brief  stops  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  Midway  Island,  Guam,  and  Subic  Bay, 
P.I.,  the  DEG  joined  TU  77.0.1  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf  on 
8 October.  She  received  her  first  bombardment  mission 
of  the  deployment  20  days  later  and  fired  all  night.  On 
30  October,  she  departed  the  area  for  Kaohsiung  and  a 
period  of  upkeep.  She  was  back  on  station  in  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  from  9 November  to  8 December  for 
another  line  period.  The  DEG  then  visited  Hong  Kong 
and  Sasebo  before  returning  to  the  firing  line  on  New 
Year’s  Day,  1973. 

Schofield  acted  as  a picket  ship  until  mid-January 
when  she  was  assigned  to  provide  fire  support.  She 
fired  daily  missions  until  the  26th  when  she  departed 
for  Subic  Bay.  She  returned  to  Yankee  Station  on  13 
February  and  learned  that,  due  to  the  cessation  of 
hostilities,  her  WestPac  deployment  was  to  be  reduced 
one  month.  On  15  February,  she  sailed  for  Yokosuka 
and  San  Diego,  arriving  at  her  home  port  on  9 March. 

During  a period  of  restricted  availability  between 
April  and  September,  Schofield  received  extensive  heli- 
copter facilities  to  enable  her  to  operate  the  SH-2 
LAMPS  (Light  Airborne  Multi-Purpose  System)  helo. 
She  held  sea  trials  in  October,  firing  exercises  in  early 
November;  and,  on  the  23d,  she  was  underway  for  the 
western  Pacific. 

Schofield  participated  in  exercises  at  Pearl  Harbor 
and  Midway  Island  before  entering  Subic  Bay  on  18 
December.  Four  days  later,  she  departed  for  Singapore 
with  orders  to  continue  from  there  to  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  conduct  surveillance  operations.  She  returned  to 
San  Diego  on  6 June  1974  and  is  operating  from  that 
port  as  of  July  1974. 

Schofield  received  four  battle  stars  for  service  in 
Vietnam. 


Schroeder 

Seaton  Schroeder  was  born  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
17  August  1849  and  entered  the  Naval  Academy  in 
1864.  He  served  with  the  Pacific  Fleet  in  1868  and  1869 
under  Admiral  John  Rodgers  in  screw  sloop,  Benicia, 
and  fought  in  the  Salt  River  near  Seoul,  Korea.  His 
sea  tours  took  him  to  Alaska,  Japan,  and  the  Philip- 
pines in  Saginaw,  to  the  West  Indies  in  Canandaigua, 
and  on  a world  cruise  on  Swatara. 

After  specializing  in  hydrographic  duties  for  11 
years,  he  spent  two  years  in  the  Office  of  Naval 
Intelligence  where  he  helped  develop  the  Driggs- 
Schroeder  rapid-fire  gun.  He  returned  to  sea  in  1890  as 
the  Commanding  Officer  of  Vesuvius.  In  1893,  he  began 
a three-year  tour  as  ordnance  officer  for  the  Washing- 
ton Navy  Yard  and  as  the  recorder  of  the  Board  of 
Inspection  and  Survey;  and  joined  the  Board  as  a 
member  in  1894. 

Following  his  appointment  as  executive  officer  of 
battleship,  Massachusetts,  he  participated  in  the  Amer- 
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ican  blockade  of  Santiago,  Cuba,  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War  and  was  advanced  three  numbers  in 
rank  “for  eminent  and  conspicuous  conduct  in  battle” 
during  five  engagements  between  31  May  and  4 July 
1898. 

He  was  appointed  Naval  governor  of  Guam  on  19 
July  1900,  and  there  commanded  Yosemite  and  later, 
Brutus.  On  1 May  1903,  Schroeder  became  Chief  Intel- 
ligence Officer  of  the  Navy.  He  assumed  command  of 
battleship,  Virginia,  upon  her  first  commissioning  on  7 
May  1906  and  afterwards  commanded  various  divisions 
in  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Promoted  to  Rear  Admiral  in  1908,  he  hoisted  his 
flag  on  Connecticut  when  he  took  command  of  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  on  8 March  1909.  Two  months  later,  he 
was  assigned  to  the  General  Board  and  subsequently 
placed  on  the  retired  list  on  17  August  1911. 

Rear  Admiral  Schroeder  was  recalled  to  active  duty 
in  1912  to  prepare  a new  signal  book,  and  again  in 
World  War  I to  serve  as  Chief  Hydrographer  and  the 
Navy  representative  on  the  United  States  Geographic 
Board.  He  died  at  the  Naval  Hospital,  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  19  October  1922. 

(DD-501 : dp.  2,050;  1.  376';  b.  40';  dr.  17'9";  s.  36  k.; 

cpl.  325;  a.  5 5",  10  40mm.,  7 20mm.,  10  21"  tt. , 

6 dcp.,  2 dct. ; cl.  Fletcher) 

Schroeder  (DD-501)  was  laid  down  on  25  June  1942 
by  the  Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Company, 
Kearney,  N.J.;  launched  on  11  November  1942;  spon- 
sored by  Miss  Grace  Wainwright  Schroeder;  and  com- 
missioned on  1 January  1943,  Comdr.  J.  T.  Bowers  in 
command. 

Schroeder  provided  escort  for  two  separate  carriers 
making  shakedown  cruises  to  the  Caribbean  and  a 
convoy  of  merchant  ships  bound  for  Casablanca  before 
steaming  to  the  Pacific. 

After  an  overhaul  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  she 
steamed  west  and  joined  Destroyer  Squadron 
(DesRon)  25  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  28  July  1943.  Schroe- 
der assisted  in  screening  the  carrier  task  force  which 
attacked  Marcus  Island  on  1 September.  While  bom- 
barding Wake  Island  early  the  next  month,  she  was 
taken  under  fire  for  the  first  time  but  suffered  no 
casualties. 

After  the  Wake  Island  bombardment,  Schroeder 
sailed  to  the  New  Hebrides  Islands  for  training  with 
amphibious  forces.  In  early  November,  she  joined  the 
Gilbert  Islands  invasion  force.  On  the  morning  of  20 
November,  Schroeder  was  in  the  bombardment  group 
that  shelled  the  eastern  coast  of  Tarawa  Atoll.  She 
entered  the  lagoon  early  the  next  morning  to  provide 
fire  support  to  the  marines  ashore.  In  addition  to  fire 
support,  the  DD  also  acted  as  a first  aid  ship  for 
wounded  marines.  Schroeder  departed  Tarawa  on  the 
24th  for  Pearl  Harbor,  for  repairs,  as  she  had  dam- 
aged her  screws  on  a coral  reef  in  the  lagoon. 

Schroeder  was  back  with  her  division,  on  1 February 
1944,  when  it  screened  transports  and  provided  fire 
support  for  the  assault  on  Kwajalein  Island.  She  re- 
mained in  the  Marshalls  for  several  weeks  and,  from 
20  to  24  February,  bombarded  Maloelap  and  Wotje 
Atolls.  On  1 March,  she  sailed  to  the  New  Hebrides 
Islands  where  she  participated  in  more  training  exer- 
cises. 

On  20  March,  Schroeder  and  her  division  bombarded 
Japanese  coast  defenses  at  Kavieng,  New  Ireland,  with 
nearly  900  rounds  of  ammunition;  departing  for  Efate 
in  the  evening. 

Schroeder  loaded  ammunition  at  Espiritu  Santo  and, 
on  1 April,  escorted  Pocomoke  and  S.S.  Red  Rover  to 
Guadalcanal;  joined  a merchant  convoy  there,  and 
escorted  it  to  Milne  Bay,  New  Guinea.  Later  in  the 
month,  she  participated  in  the  bombardment  of  enemy 
positions  at  Hollandia;  and,  then  screened  transports 
and  LST’s  at  Humboldt  Bay.  She  performed  fighter 


director  duties  until  the  30th  when  she  departed  with  a 
convoy  for  Cape  Sudest  and,  later,  to  Buna. 

Schroeder  operated  in  the  Purvis  Bay — Guadalcanal 
area  until  she  departed  for  Kwajalein,  on  4 June,  as  a 
unit  of  Task  Group  (TG)  53.1.  The  TG  was  at  Eniwe- 
tok  on  the  28th  where  Schroeder  underwent  a period  of 
upkeep  and  logistics. 

On  11  July,  the  DD  and  her  division  departed  for 
the  Mariana  Islands.  From  16  to  20  July,  the  division 
bombarded  the  Turnon  area  of  Guam.  Schroeder  then 
served  on  picket  duty  until  4 August  when  she  escorted 
a convoy  back  to  Eniwetok.  After  returning  to  Espir- 
itu Santo  for  a period  of  upkeep  and  logistics,  she 
sailed  for  Humboldt  Bay  on  22  August. 

Schroeder  was  assigned  to  TG  77.5  which  sortied,  on 
13  September,  for  the  invasion  of  Morotai,  Netherlands 
East  Indies.  She  screened  LST’s  in  their  approach  to 
Pitoe  Bay  and  then  served  on  picket  duty  until  depart- 
ing for  Humboldt  Bay  on  the  21st. 

The  destroyer  sailed,  on  13  October,  with  TF  78  for 
Panoan  Island,  P.I.  She  entered  Leyte  Gulf  at  mid- 
night, 19  October,  with  a group  of  transports;  and,  the 
next  morning,  began  performing  ASW  and  fighter  direc- 
tor duties.  On  the  25th,  she  withdrew  from  the  area 
and  sailed  for  San  Francisco.  She  arrived  there  on  23 
November  and  underwent  a period  of  overhaul  and 
availability. 

On  11  January  1945,  Schroeder  moved  down  the 
coast  to  San  Diego.  Departing  there  on  the  20th,  the 
veteran  destroyer  was  back  in  Ulithi  on  7 February, 
where  she  joined  TF  58,  the  Fast  Carrier  Task  Force. 
The  task  force  sortied  on  10  February.  On  the  16th 
and  17th,  the  carriers  launched  attacks  against  air- 
fields, aircraft  factories,  and  shipping  in  the  Tokyo 
area.  The  next  day,  the  flattops  launched  strikes 
against  the  Volcano  Islands  in  preparation  for  the 
forthcoming  assault  against  that  Japanese  bastion. 

Schroeder  returned  to  Ulithi  in  early  March;  but,  by 
the  23d,  was  again  operating  off  the  Japanese  home 
islands.  Detached  from  the  task  group  on  the  31st,  she 
and  Murray  (DD-576)  proceeded  to  Ulithi.  She  sailed 
from  there  on  10  April  as  a unit  of  TG  50.8,  which  was 
proceeding  to  Okinawa  to  support  the  landings  there. 
On  the  16th,  the  DD,  supporting  the  landing  on  Ie 
Shima,  was  at  general  quarters  nine  different  times  to 
repel  enemy  air  attacks.  Five  days  later,  Schroeder, 
with  DesDiv  49,  bombarded  the  western  side  of  Minami 
Daito  Shima.  The  bombardment  caused  many  fires 
ashore  but  brought  no  return  gunfire  from  the  enemy 
positions. 

Schroeder  returned  to  Ulithi,  from  27  April  to  9 
May,  for  a period  of  upkeep,  replenishment,  and  recre- 
ation. She  rejoined  the  fast  carriers  three  days  later  as 
they  conducted  bombing  and  photographic  missions 
over  Kyushu.  Four  days  later,  they  supported  the 
troops  on  southern  Okinawa. 

Task  Force  58  entered  San  Pedro  Bay,  on  13  June, 
for  an  upkeep  period.  It  sortied  on  1 July;  and,  on  the 
10th,  the  carriers  launched  sustained  strikes  against 
Tokyo.  On  17-18  July,  strikes  were  launched  against 
targets  in  the  Tokyo — Yokohama  area.  On  the  31st, 
Schroeder  shelled  Shimizu,  Honshu  Island. 

On  6 September,  with  hostilities  ended,  the  task 
force  entered  Tokyo  Bay  and  dissolved  its  units. 
Schroeder  was  ordered  to  join  TF  11  at  Okinawa  and 
proceed  to  Pearl  Harbor.  She  departed  Pearl  Harbor, 
on  1 October,  with  orders  assigning  her  to  the  east 
coast.  On  2 November  1945,  the  destroyer  entered  the 
Charleston,  (S.C.)  Navy  Yard  and  prepared  for  deacti- 
vation. 

Schroeder  was  decommissioned  on  29  April  1946  and 
placed  in  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet.  She  remained  in 
reserve  until  1 October  1972  when  she  was  struck  from 
the  Navy  list.  Schroeder  was  sold  to  Southern  Mate- 
rials Co.,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  on  1 January  1974. 

Schroeder  received  10  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 
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Schurz 

Carl  Schurz,  a liberal  forced  to  flee  Germany  after 
the  1848  revolution,  was  born  at  Liblar  on  2 March 
1829.  In  1852,  he  emigrated  from  England  to  the  United 
States  where  he  influenced  American  thought  for 
more  than  half  a century.  He  worked  as  a writer, 
editor,  and  speaker  on  behalf  of:  emancipation,  a 
workable  and  equitable  post-Civil  War  reconstruction 
program,  civil  service  and  Indian  policy  reform,  pre- 
servation of  the  public  domain,  the  development  of 
national  parks,  the  Liberal  Republican  movement,  and 
the  Anti-Imperialist  movement.  He  achieved  much  of 
his  influence  in  his  journalistic  career  which  ranged 
from  editing  a German  language  weekly  in  Wisconsin 
to  editing  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  He  was  a 
major  contributor  of  editorials  to  The  Nation  and 
Harper’s  Weekly.  He  also  served  as  Minister  to  Spain 
under  Lincoln,  as  a general  in  the  Union  Army,  as 
Senator  from  Missouri  from  1869  to  1875,  and  as 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the  Hayes  administration. 
Carl  Schurz  died  at  New  York  on  14  May  1906. 

(Gbt:  dp.  1,630;  1.  254';  b.  32'1";  dr.  14'2"  (mean); 
s.  16  k.;  cpl.  197;  a.  4 5") 

Schurz  was  launched  on  18  October  1894  as  SMS 
Geier,  an  unprotected  cruiser,  at  Whilhelmshaven, 
Germany.  Three  years  later,  she  was  ordered  overseas 
for  duty  as  a gunboat  in  the  German  colonies.  When 
World  War  I broke  out  in  August  1914,  she  was  en 
route  from  Tanganyika  to  Tsingtao  to  join  Adm.  von 
Spee’s  Far  Eastern  Squadron.  Since  British,  French, 
and  Japanese  warships  threatened  further  progress 
toward  her  destination,  she  commenced  elusive  tactics. 
In  early  September,  she  captured  a British  freighter, 
Southport,  at  Kusaie  in  the  Eastern  Carolines;  “dis- 
abled” the  merchantman’s  engines;  and  steamed  on. 
However,  the  freighter’s  crew  repaired  the  damage; 
and  Southport  sailed  to  Australia  where  she  reported 
the  German  gunboat’s  presence  in  the  Carolines.  For 
another  month,  Geier  eluded  her  hunters;  then,  in 
need  of  repairs  and  short  on  coal,  she  headed  for 
neutral  territory.  On  17  October,  she  put  into  Hono- 
lulu. After  her  arrival,  two  Japanese  ships — the 
battleship,  Hizen  (ex  Retvian),  and  the  armored 
cruiser,  Asama — began  patrolling  outside  the  three 
mile  limit  to  await  Geier’ s sortie.  On  8 November,  how- 
ever, the  United  States  interned  the  gunboat. 

On  6 April  1917,  the  United  States  entered  the  war. 
Geier  was  seized  and  refitted  for  United  States  Navy 
service;  renamed  Schurz  on  9 June;  and  commissioned 
on  15  September  1917,  Comdr.  Arthur  Crenshaw  in 
command. 

On  31  October,  Schurz  stood  out  of  Pearl  Harbor 
to  escort  Submarine  Division  3 to  San  Diego.  Arriv- 
ing on  12  November,  she  continued  on  with  the  sub- 
marines, K-3,  K-U,  K-7,  and  K-8,  in  early  December. 
At  the  end  of  the  month,  the  convoy  transited  the 
Panama  Canal,  whence  the  gunboat  and  her  charges 
moved  northwest  to  Honduras.  On  4 January  1918, 
Schurz  was  relieved  of  escort  duty;  and,  after  carry- 
ing the  American  consul  from  Puerto  Cortes  to 
Omao  and  back,  sailed  for  Key  West.  From  Florida, 
she  shifted  to  New  Orleans  and,  on  1 February, 
sailed  for  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  dry  docking. 

Assigned  to  the  American  Patrol  Detachment,  Schurz 
departed  Charleston  toward  the  end  of  April  and,  for 
the  next  two  months,  conducted  patrols  and  performed 
escort  duty  and  towing  missions  along  the  east  coast 
and  in  the  Caribbean.  On  19  June,  she  departed  New 
York  for  Key  West.  At  0444  on  the  21st,  southwest  of 
Cape  Lookout  lightship,  she  was  rammed  by  the  mer- 
chant ship,  Florida.  Florida  hit  Schurz  on  the  star- 
board side,  crumpling  that  wing  of  the  bridge,  pene- 
trating the  well  and  berth  deck  about  12  feet,  and 
cutting  through  bunker  no.  3 to  the  forward  fire  room. 


One  of  Schurz’ s crew  was  killed  instantly;  twelve 
others  were  injured.  Schurz  was  abandoned.  Three 
hours  later,  she  sank. 

The  name  Schurz  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list 
on  26  August  1918. 

Schuyler 

Counties  in  New  York,  Illinois,  and  Missouri. 

(AK-209 : dp.  7,125;  1.  338'6";  b.  50';  dr.  21’1";  s. 

11.5  k.;  cpl.  85;  a.  1 3",  6 20mm.;  cl.  Alamosa) 

Schuyler  (AK-209)  was  laid  down  under  Maritime 
Commission  contract  (MC  hull  2163)  on  27  May  1944 
by  Leathern  D.  Smith  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Sturgeon  Bay, 
Wis. ; sponsored  by  Miss  Marilyn  Hughes;  acquired 
by  the  Navy  on  20  June  1945;  and  commissioned  on 
13  July  1945,  at  Galveston,  Texas,  Lt.  B.  G.  Fold, 
USNR,  in  command. 

Schuyler  loaded  cargo  at  Gulfport,  Miss.,  and  Mo- 
bile, Ala.,  and  sailed  from  the  latter  port  on  9 August 
1945  for  the  Pacific.  She  arrived  at  Leyte  on  28 
September;  but,  due  to  the  end  of  the  war,  neither  the 
cargo  nor  the  ship  was  required  there.  She  remained  in 
the  Philippines  until  the  cargo  was  purchased  by  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion for  distribution  in  China.  The  ship  then  proceeded 
to  Shanghai  and  discharged  her  cargo  there  between 
18  January  and  22  March.  She  arrived  at  Yokosuka  on 
27  March,  was  decommissioned  and  simultaneously  re- 
turned to  the  War  Shipping  Administration  on  22 
April  1946,  and  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  5 June 
1946.  After  service  under  charter  to  the  Japanese 
government,  the  ship  was  laid  up  on  10  December  1954 
in  the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  at  Olympia, 
Wash.,  where  she  remained  until  sold  on  5 February 
1971  for  scrapping. 

Schuyler  Otis  Bland 

Schuyler  Otis  Bland — born  on  4 May  1872  near 
Gloucester,  Va. — was  elected  to  Congress  in  1918  and 
served  in  the  House  of  Representatives  until  his  death 
on  16  February  1950. 

( AK-277 : dp.  15,910;  1.  454';  b.  66';  dr.  27';  s.  18.5  k.; 
cl.  Schuyler  Otis  Bland) 

Schuyler  Otis  Bland  was  built  in  1951  by  the  Ingalls 
Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 

Schuyler  Otis  Bland  was  a prototype  of  what  was  to 
have  been  a class  of  ships,  but  Maritime  Administra- 
tion designers  conceived  the  even  more  modern  Mari- 
ner type  following  her  construction. 

On  26  July  1951,  Schuyler  Otis  Bland  was  assigned 
to  American  President  Lines  under  bareboat  charter. 
She  completed  two  round-the-world  voyages  for  APL 
before  being  transferred  to  the  Waterman  Steam  Ship 
Corp.  under  a General  Agency  Agreement.  On  25  July 
1952,  the  C-3  cargo  ship  went  into  the  National  De- 
fense Reserve  Fleet  at  Mobile,  Ala. 

Schuyler  Otis  Bland’s  next  service  was  with  the 
American  Mail  Line,  which  had  acquired  her  to  replace 
Washington  Mail,  which  had  foundered  in  a violent 
North  Pacific  storm.  In  October  1959,  after  more  than 
two  years  with  American  Mail,  she  entered  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Reserve  Fleet  at  Olympia,  Wash. 

On  4 August  1961,  Schuyler  Otis  Bland  was  deliv- 
ered to  the  Navy,  and,  on  28  August,  assigned  to  the 
Military  Sea  Transport  Service.  Schuyler  Otis  Bland 
departed  San  Francisco  on  28  September  to  carry 
cargo  to  Bangkok,  Saigon,  Manila,  Kaohsiung,  and 
other  Pacific  ports,  beginning  over  a decade  of  service 
supplying  military  logistic  requirements  throughout 
the  world. 

On  1 August  1970,  the  Military  Sea  Transportation 
Service  became  the  Military  Sealift  Command  in  which 
Schuyler  Otis  Bland  continues  her  service. 
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Schuylkill 

A Pennsylvania  river  which  flows  into  the  Delaware 
at  Philadelphia. 

(AO-76:  dp.  21,500;  1.  523'6";  b.  68';  dr.  30'10";  s. 

15  k.;  cpl.  253;  a.  1 5",  4 3",  8 40mm;  cl.  Suamico; 

T.  T2-SE-A1) 

Schuylkill  (AO-76)  ( e~x.-Louisburg ) was  laid  down 
under  a Maritime  Commission  contract  (MC  hull  306) 
on  24  September  1943  by  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  and 
Drydock  Co.,  at  Chester,  Pa.;  launched  on  16  February 
1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  H.  Fisher;  delivered  on  27 
February  1943;  converted  to  Navy  use  and  commis- 
sioned at  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  9 April  1943,  Capt.  Fred 
A.  Hardesty  in  command. 

After  shakedown  operations  off  the  east  coast, 
Schuylkill  departed  Norfolk  on  20  May  1943,  picked  up 
her  first  cargo  of  fuel  at  Baytown,  Tex.,  and  arrived  at 
the  Panama  Canal  on  1 June.  Leaving  Balboa  on  4 
June,  Schuylkill  sailed  for  Seattle,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  San  Pedro,  to  load  oil  for  the  Aleutian 
Islands.  Schuylkill  got  underway  on  27  June  and  ar- 
rived via  Unimak  Pass  at  Dutch  Harbor,  Unalaska,  on 
5 July.  She  completed  her  first  fueling  at  sea  en  route, 
when  she  replenished  USCG  Haida  in  the  Gulf  of 
Alaska. 

Schuylkill  departed  Aleutian  waters  on  20  July  and, 
from  1 to  10  September,  fueled  ships  of  a task  group 
preparing  to  attack  the  Gilbert  Islands.  She  operated 
in  support  of  the  Gilbert  Islands  campaign  from  15 
November  until  14  December  and  of  the  Marshall  Is- 
lands campaign  from  4 to  25  February  1944.  From  17 
to  22  May,  Schuylkill  operated  with  a task  group 
which  made  strikes  on  Marcus  Island  and  Wake  Island. 
Next,  the  oiler  participated  in  the  conquest  of  the 
Marianas,  fueling  ships  fighting  for  that  strategic  is- 
land group  from  15  to  27  June,  from  2 to  25  July,  and 
from  3 to  12  August,  before  turning  to  the  western 
Carolines. 

At  0434  on  10  September,  while  maneuvering  in  a 
hazy  half-light,  Schuylkill’s  bow  struck  Millicoma 
(AO-73)  on  her  quarter.  Schuylkill  received  a large  V- 
shaped  hole  on  her  starboard  side.  She  immediately 
pumped  about  25,000  gallons  of  fresh  water  from  the 
fore  peak  tank  and  transferred  cargo  oil  from  forward 
to  after  tanks  to  raise  her  bow.  Unable  to  proceed  until 
her  bulkheads  were  shored  up,  the  oiler  fueled  five 
ships  while  stopped.  After  temporary  repair,  she  was 
able  to  get  underway  at  four  knots;  and,  as  the  fueling 
of  more  vessels  raised  the  hole  further  above  her  water 
line,  she  doubled  her  speed.  In  all,  Schuylkill  delivered 
30,748  barrels  of  fuel  oil  on  that  day,  earning  a “well 
done”  from  the  task  group  commander.  Schuylkill  car- 
ried out  her  scheduled  fuel  replenishment  duty  until 
relief  tankers  arrived  three  days  later.  Then,  her  task 
done,  she  and  Millicoma,  with  destroyer  escorts, 
Waterman  and  Banqust,  steamed  toward  the  Admiral- 
ties. She  arrived  at  Manus  on  15  September  for  re- 
pairs. 

From  4 to  25  October  and  from  12  to  21  November, 
Schuylkill  supported  the  3d  Fleet  during  attacks  on 
northern  Luzon  and  Formosa.  She  operated  in  the 
Lingayen  Gulf  during  the  Luzon  landings  from  28 
December  1944  to  28  January  1945,  and  participated  in 
the  Iwo  Jima  campaign  from  16  February  to  3 March. 

On  29  April,  Schuylkill  got  underway  from  Ulithi 
toward  the  California  coast.  Steaming  singly,  she  zig- 
zagged her  way  across  the  Pacific  and  arrived  at  San 
Pedro  on  the  morning  of  17  May  for  an  overhaul, 
repairs,  and  alterations.  On  13  July,  during  post-repair 
sea  trials,  the  replenisher  oiler  suffered  an  engine 
breakdown  and  was  towed  back  to  the  harbor  for 
repairs  which  were  completed  on  23  July. 

Schuylkill  departed  San  Pedro  on  25  July,  picked  up 
cargo  oil  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  1 August,  got  underway 
for  the  western  Carolines  on  the  3d  and  arrived  at 


Ulithi  on  the  15th.  Five  days  later,  Schuylkill  got 
underway  as  part  of  a unit  of  the  3d  Fleet  and  entered 
Tokyo  Bay  on  10  September. 

On  the  16th,  she  got  underway  for  the  Marshalls, 
arriving  at  Eniwetok  on  23  September.  Schuylkill  re- 
mained there,  replenishing  ships  with  fuel  oil,  diesel, 
and  aviation  gasoline  until  1 November  when  she 
headed  for  the  west  coast.  She  arrived  at  San  Fran- 
cisco on  13  November. 

Schuylkill  was  decommissioned  on  14  February  1946 
and  turned  over  to  the  Maritime  Commission  on  27 
April.  Reacquired  by  the  Navy  on  30  January  1948  and 
assigned  to  the  Military  Sea  Transport  Service  on  1 
October  1949,  the  replenisher  oiler  served  in  waters 
ranging  from  the  northern  Pacific  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  from  Baltimore  to  Bremerhaven.  She  saw  active 
service  in  the  western  Pacific  during  the  Korean  con- 
flict, making  several  voyages  to  Pusan.  After  hostili- 
ties ended,  Schuylkill  remained  in  the  Pacific  except 
for  transiting  the  Panama  Canal  in  June  1955  for 
service  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  until  22  October.  She 
then  departed  for  San  Diego. 

Schuylkill  continued  her  service  to  the  nation  by  her 
participation  in  the  Arctic  resupply  operations  in  1957. 
Since  that  time,  the  replenisher  oiler  has  served  off 
Vietnam,  and  along  both  coasts  of  the  United  States. 
As  of  1974,  Schuylkill  was  anchored  at  Savannah,  Ga., 
continuing  her  support  of  Naval  forces  worldwide. 

Schuylkill  received  seven  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 


Scindia 

Scindia  was  renamed  Ajax  (q.v.)  on  1 January 
1901. 


Sciota 

A village  in  western  Illinois. 

I 

(ScGbt. : t.  507;  1.  158';  b.  28';  dph.  12';  dr.  7';  cpl.  65; 
a.  1 20-pdr.  P.r.,  2 24-pdr.  how.) 

The  first  Sciota,  one  of  the  “ninety-day  gunboats” 
rushed  through  construction  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  War,  was  laid  down  in  the  summer  of  1861  at 
Philadelphia  by  Jacob  Birley  and  J.  P.  Morris  and  Co.; 
launched  on  15  October  1861;  and  commissioned  at  the 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  on  15  December  1861,  Lt. 
Edward  Donaldson  in  command. 

The  new  screw  gunboat  was  assigned  to  the  Gulf 
Blockading  Squadron  and  arrived  at  Ship  Island, 
Miss.,  on  the  afternoon  of  8 January  1862.  On  6 
February,  she  captured  blockade  runner,  Margaret,  off 
Isle  of  Breton,  La.,  as  the  sloop  was  attempting  to 
escape  to  sea  laden  with  cotton. 

When  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Gideon  Welles  divided 
naval  jurisdiction  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  between  Flag 
Officer  McKean  and  Flag  Officer  Farragut,  Sciota  was 
assigned  to  Farragut’s  West  Gulf  Blockading  Squad- 
ron which  had  been  created  to  wrest  New  Orleans  from 
Southern  hands. 

During  the  first  weeks  in  April,  Sciota  supported 
Farragut’s  efforts  to  get  his  deep  draft  ships  across 
the  bar  off  Pass  a l’Outre  and  into  the  Mississippi 
River.  During  this  period,  she  also  steamed  up  the 
river  gathering  information  about  Southern  defenses. 

On  the  18th,  the  ships  of  Farragut’s  fleet  took  posi- 
tion close  to  Fort  St.  Philip  and  Fort  Jackson.  Sciota 
bombarded  these  forts,  and  she  continued  to  duel  with 
the  Confederate  guns  intermittently  for  the  next  six 
days. 

In  the  early  morning  darkness  of  the  24th,  Sciota 
got  underway  with  the  fleet  and  dashed  up  river  past 
the  forts.  After  New  Orleans  surrendered,  Sciota  oper- 
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ated  up  the  river  with  Farragut.  She  attacked  and 
passed  the  Confederate  forts  at  Vicksburg  on  28  June 
when  Farragut  raced  by  that  riverside  stronghold  to 
join  Flag  Officer  Davis’  Western  flotilla. 

Since  the  Army  was  unable  to  provide  the  troops 
necessary  for  joint  operations  against  Vicksburg,  Far- 
ragut decided  to  return  down  river  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  the  blockade  in  the  western  gulf.  Sciota  again 
ran  the  gauntlet  past  the  Southern  batteries. 

The  gunboat  continued  operations  on  the  Mississippi 
below  Vicksburg  for  much  of  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  She  engaged  Southern  batteries  at  Donaldson, 
La.,  on  4 October. 

On  3 January  1863,  Farragut  ordered  gunboats,  Sci- 
ota, Cayuga,  and  Hatteras  to  Galveston  which  had  just 
been  captured  by  the  South  in  a surprise  attack  shortly 
after  midnight  on  New  Year’s  Day.  On  the  10th,  Com- 
modore Bell,  in  Brooklyn,  led  an  attack  by  Sciota, 
Owasco,  and  Katakdin  on  the  Confederate  batteries  at 
Galveston.  They  learned  that  the  Southern  guns  were 
capable  of  firing  past  the  Union  squadron — more  than 
two  and  one-half  miles. 

After  the  engagement,  Sciota  continued  to  operate  in 
the  gulf,  bolstering  the  still  leaky  blockade  in  the  area. 
On  14  July,  she  collided  with  the  Union  steamer,  An- 
tona,  in  the  Mississippi  about  eight  miles  above  Quar- 
antine and  sank.  However,  she  was  raised  late  in 
August  and  taken  to  New  Orleans  to  be  refitted. 

The  ship  returned  to  blockade  duty  off  the  Texas 
coast  early  in  December.  On  the  last  day  of  1863,  she 
and  Granite  City  made  a reconnaissance  from  Pass 
Cavallo,  Tex.,  and  landed  soldiers  on  the  gulf  shore  of 
Matagorda  Peninsula  in  action  continuing  through  1 
January  1864.  While  Granite  City  covered  the  troops 
ashore  from  attacks  by  Confederate  cavalry,  Sciota 
reconnoitered  the  mouth  of  the  Brazos  River.  Return- 
ing to  the  landing  area,  Sciota  anchored  close  to  the 
beach  and  shelled  Confederate  positions.  Granite  City 
steamed  down  to  Pass  Cavallo  to  call  up  Monogahela, 
Penobscot,  and  Estrella  to  assist.  Confederate  gunboat, 
John  F.  Carr,  closed  and  fired  on  the  Union  troops, 
“making  some  very  good  hits,”  but  was  driven  ashore 
by  a severe  gale  and  destroyed  by  fire.  The  Union 
troops  were  withdrawn  on  board  ship.  Reporting  on  the 
operation,  Lt.  Col.  Frank  S.  Hasseltine  wrote:  “Cap- 
tain Perkins,  of  the  Sciota,  excited  my  admiration  by 
the  daring  manner  in  which  he  exposed  his  ship 
through  the  night  in  the  surf  till  it  broke  all  about 
him,  that  he  might,  close  to  us,  lend  the  moral  force  of 
his  . . . guns  . . . and  by  his  gallantry  in  bringing  us 
off  during  the  gale.” 

On  21  January  1864,  Sciota  and  Granite  City  joined 
several  hundred  troops  in  a reconnaissance  of  the 
Texas  coast.  They  covered  the  troops  at  Smith’s  Land- 
ing, Tex.,  and  the  subsequent  foray  down  the  Mata- 
gorda Peninsula. 

On  4 April,  Sciota  captured  schooner,  Mary  Sorly, 
attempting  to  run  the  blockade  at  Galveston  with  a 
cargo  of  cotton.  She  had  previously  been  United  States 
Revenue  Cutter,  Dodge,  seized  by  the  Confederates  at 
Galveston  at  the  war’s  outbreak. 

Sciota  continued  operations  on  the  Texas  coast 
through  the  summer.  On  13  September,  she  came 
across  a large  quantity  of  cotton  afloat  at  sea,  picked 
up  83  bales,  and  sent  them  to  New  Orleans.  On  27 
October,  she  captured  Prussion  schooner,  Pancha  Lar- 
ispa,  attempting  to  run  through  the  blockade  into  either 
Velasco  or  San  Luis  Pass,  Tex.  The  next  day,  she  took 
Cora  Smyser  while  that  English  schooner  vainly  at- 
tempted the  same  feat. 

In  November,  Sciota  was  ordered  to  Pensacola  for 
repairs.  In  January  1865,  she  steamed  to  Mobile  Bay  to 
help  clear  torpedoes  from  the  waters  there.  On  14 
April,  the  day  of  President  Lincoln’s  assassination,  she 
struck  a torpedo  and  sank  off  Mobile.  Her  commanding 
officer,  Acting  Lieutenant  James  W.  Magune,  re- 
ported : “The  explosion  was  terrible,  breaking  the 


beams  of  the  spar  deck,  tearing  open  the  waterways, 
ripping  off  starboard  forechannels,  and  breaking  fore- 
topmast.” 

Early  in  July,  she  was  raised.  Her  hulk  was  sold  at 
public  auction  at  New  York  on  25  October  1865. 

II 

(AT-30:  dp.  1,000;  1.  156'8";  b.  30'0";  dr.  14'7";  s. 

13  k. ; cpl.  44) 

The  second  Sciota  (AT-30),  originally  named  Wa- 
tauge,  was  laid  down  on  30  November  1918  at  the 
Navy  Yard,  Puget  Sound,  Wash.;  launched  on  11  June 
1919;  and  commissioned  on  13  November  1919. 

Sciota  was  redesignated  Ocean  tug — old  (ATO)  on 
15  May  1944.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list 
on  8 May  1946. 

III 

( ATR-132 : dp.  534;  1.  143';  b.  33'10";  dr.  13'2";  s. 
13  k.;  cpl.  45;  a.  1 3") 

ATR-132  was  laid  down  on  12  October  1944  at  the 
Gulfport  Boiler  and  Welding  Works,  Port  Arthur, 
Tex.;  launched  on  26  November  1944;  and  commis- 
sioned on  30  January  1945. 

In  1945,  ATR-132  was  redesignated  as  Ocean  tug, 
auxiliary,  ATA-205.  She  was  placed  in  reserve,  out  of 
commission,  and  assigned  to  the  United  States  Pacific 
Reserve  Fleet  and  berthed  on  the  Columbia  River  in 
January  1947.  ATA-205  was  named  Sciota  on  16  July 
1948.  In  November  1960,  Sciota  was  transferred  to  the 
Maritime  Administration  for  custody,  but  the  Navy 
retained  ownership.  Sciota’ s name  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  list  on  1 September  1962. 

Scipio 

A latin  word  meaning  staff ; also  the  name  of  a 
patrician  Roman  family,  whose  most  distinguished  his- 
torical figures  were  the  generals  Publius  Cornelius 
Scipio,  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus  (237  or  235 
to  183  B.C.),  and  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  Aemilianus 
Africanus  (185  to  129  B.C.). 

(Str:  dp.  6,864;  1.  383';  b.  40';  dr.  23'  (mean);  dph. 

25 '9'';  s.  14.5  k.) 

Scipio  was  built  between  1880  and  1882  by  William 
Denny  & Bros.,  Dumbarton,  Scotland,  as  the  iron 
steamship,  Ravenna.  Renamed  Scipio,  she  was  aban- 
doned at  sea  for  unknown  causes  and  was  salvaged  by 
George  P.  Walford,  who  sold  her  to  the  Navy  on  5 May 
1898. 

Taken  to  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  for  fitting  out  as 
a naval  collier,  Scipio  was  found  to  be  in  poor  material 
condition  and  was  placed  in  ordinary  on  23  May  1898. 
Proposals  were  advanced  to  convert  the  ship  to  a coal 
barge  for  duty  at  Newport,  R.I.;  but,  after  the  Bureau 
of  Construction  and  Repair  found  this  plan  to  be  too 
expensive,  all  work  was  stopped  on  20  June  1898. 

Scipio  was  retained  in  ordinary  at  the  New  York 
Navy  Yard  until  surveyed  on  31  March  1899  for  dis- 
posal. Struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  15  June  1899,  she 
was  sold  on  28  December  1899  to  Ludwig  Rubelli  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  mercantile  service.  Transferred 
to  Italian  registry  in  the  following  year,  Scipio  was 
destroyed  by  fire  on  3 January  1902  while  underway 
from  Cartagena,  Spain,  for  Antwerp. 

Scorpion 

An  order  of  arachnids  having  an  elongated  body  and 
a narrow  segmented  tail  bearing  a venomous  sting  at 
the  tip. 

I 

(Sip.:  1.  48'8'';  b.  18'2";  dr.  4'6";  cpl.  25;  a.  1 24-pdr., 
1 18-pdr.,  2 12-pdr.  car.) 
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Scorpion  in  the  white  finish  of  the  early  1900s.  Many  private  yachts  of  this  type — fast,  seaworthy  ships  with 
good  steaming  endurance — were  acquired  by  the  Navy  for  emergency  use  in  1898,  as  they  later  were  in  1917 
and  1942.  Now  in  peacetime  rig,  there  is  virtually  nothing  about  her  appearance  to  mark  her  as  a Navy  ship 
other  than  her  color  scheme  and  the  identifying  letter  “S”  on  the  bows  of  her  boats. 


The  first  Scorpion,  a sloop-rigged  floating  battery 
which  could  also  be  propelled  by  oars,  was  probably 
built  under  contract  for  the  United  States  Navy  in 
1812  for  service  during  the  war  with  England.  Lt. 
Edmond  P.  Kennedy  assumed  command  of  the  ship  at 
Norfolk  in  September  of  1812.  On  29  March  1813, 
Scorpion  was  ordered  to  the  Potomac  Flotilla  which 
was  to  protect  Washington,  D.C.  Since  Lt.  Kennedy 
was  to  command  the  flotilla,  Lt.  George  C.  Read  be- 
came the  commanding  officer  of  Scorpion  on  4 May 
1813. 

On  18  February  1814,  Scorpion  reported  for  duty  at 
Baltimore  in  Commodore  Joshua  Barney’s  Chesapeake 
Flotilla  and  became  the  Commodore’s  flagship.  On  24 
May  1814,  with  Major  Wm.  B.  Barney,  Joshua’s  son, 
acting  as  captain  of  Scorpion,  the  flotilla  sailed  for  the 
lower  Chesapeake  Bay  in  an  attempt  to  stop  the  enemy 
from  advancing  toward  Washington.  On  1 June  1814,  a 
British  squadron  was  encountered  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Patuxent  River  and  the  flotilla  was  forced  to  retreat 
up  the  river.  During  the  following  weeks,  Commodore 
Barney’s  flotilla  engaged  the  enemy  on  several  occa- 
sions and  was  able  to  delay  the  British  advance. 

Finally  on  21  August  1814,  facing  overwhelming 
odds,  Barney  was  forced  to  retreat  and  landed  his  men 
at  Pig  Point,  near  Upper  Marlboro.  Barney  and  his 
men  then  marched  to  assist  in  the  defense  of  Washing- 
ton, leaving  Scorpion  and  the  rest  of  the  flotilla  to  be 
burned  by  a detail  of  men  under  Lt.  Solomon  Frazier. 

II 

(Sch.:  t.  86;  1.  62';  b.  17';  dr.  5';  cpl.  35;  a.  1 long 
32-pdr.,  1 32-pdr.  car.) 

The  second  Scorpion  was  launched  in  the  spring  of 
1813,  at  Presque  Isle,  (now  Erie),  Pa.,  probably  by 
Noah  Brown  of  New  York,  for  service  on  the  upper 
Great  Lakes  during  the  War  of  1812. 

Scorpion,  commanded  by  Sailing  Master  Stephen 
Champlin,  first  cousin  to  Oliver  H.  Perry,  operated 
with  Commodore  Perry’s  squadron  on  Lake  Erie  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  fall  of  1813. 

On  10  September  1813,  she  participated  in  the  battle 
off  Put-in-Bay,  Lake  Erie,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat 
and  capture  of  the  British  fleet.  The  Scorpion  had  the 


distinction  of  firing  the  first  and  last  shot  in  the  battle 
in  which  she  lost  two  men.  At  the  close  of  the  action, 
she  and  Trippe  pursued  and  captured  the  fleeing  Brit- 
ish schooner,  Chippeway,  and  the  sloop,  Little  Belt. 

After  Perry’s  historic  victory,  the  schooner  assisted 
General  William  Henry  Harrison’s  forces  operating  in 
the  Thames  River  area,  by  transporting  troops  as  well 
as  stores  and  ammunition  captured  from  the  enemy. 

During  the  winter  of  1813  and  1814,  she  was  laid  up 
at  Erie,  Pa.  From  May  1814  to  September  1814,  the 
schooner  cruised  on  Lakes  Erie  and  Huron,  cooperat- 
ing with  the  army  in  the  Detroit  area  by  transporting 
troops,  staking  out  the  flats  through  the  St.  Clair 
River,  and  blockading  the  enemy  at  the  Nottawasaga 
River  and  Lake  Simcoe. 

On  6 September  1814,  while  on  blockade  duty  on 
Lake  Huron,  Scorpion,  under  command  of  Midshipman 
Henry  E.  Turner,  was  surprised  and  captured  by  the 
former  American  schooner,  Tigress,  which  also  had 
been  taken  by  the  British  a few  days  earlier.  Both 
vessels  and  prisoners  were  taken  to  Mackinac. 

Scorpion  was  subsequently  taken  into  the  British 
Navy  as  the  4-gun  schooner,  Confiance,  which  along 
with  Tigress,  according  to  local  legend,  was  later  sunk 
in  Georgian  Bay,  Lake  Huron,  off  Penetanguishene, 
Ontario. 

Ill 

(SwStr:  t.  339;  1.  160'9";  b.  24'6";  dr.  8';  cpl.  60;  s. 

7.5  k. ; a.  2 8",  2 18-pdr.  car.) 

The  third  Scorpion,  formerly  the  steamer,  Aurora, 
was  built  in  1846  by  Bishop  and  Simonson  at  New 
York  for  Sidney  Mason  and  William  D.  Thompson; 
purchased  by  the  Navy,  at  New  York,  on  7 January 
1847  for  use  in  the  Mexican  War;  and  commissioned 
on  23  February  1847,  Comdr.  Abraham  Bigelow  in 
command. 

Ordered  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Scorpion  joined  the 
Home  Squadron  at  Anton  Lizardo,  on  27  April  1847. 
She  participated  in  the  expedition  against  Tabasco  on 
16  June  1847,  serving  as  the  flagship  for  Commodore 
Matthew  C.  Perry. 

Scorpion  returned  to  Anton  Lizardo  on  25  July  1847, 
and  for  the  remainder  of  the  war  patrolled  the  coast  of 
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Mexico.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  she  sailed  for  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  arriving  on  11  August  1848.  She 
was  decommissioned  on  21  August  1848  and  sold  at 
auction  on  23  December  1848,  becoming  the  merchant 
steamer,  Isthmus  which  was  lost  at  sea  in  1854. 

IV 

(St.  yacht:  t.  775;  1.  212'10";  b.  28'1";  dr.  11';  s.  14  k.; 
cpl.  90;  a.  4 6-pdrs.) 

The  fourth  Scorpion  was  built  in  1896  as  Sovereign, 
a two-masted  schooner-rigged,  steel,  steam  yacht,  for 

M.  C.  Borden  by  John  N.  Robins,  South  Brooklyn, 

N. Y. ; purchased  for  the  Navy  on  7 April  1898;  re- 
named Scorpion;  and  commissioned  on  11  April  1898, 
Lt.  Comdr.  Adolph  Marix  in  command. 

Following  commissioning,  Scorpion  proceeded  to 
Hampton  Roads  where  she  joined  the  Flying  Squadron 
on  1 May  and  prepared  for  duty  in  the  Caribbean.  On 
the  22d,  she  arrived  with  the  squadron  off  Cienfuegos, 
Cuba,  then  continued  on  to  the  Santiago  area  with 
dispatches  for  ships  scouting  off  that  port.  On  the  25th, 
the  day  after  war  against  Spain  had  been  declared,  she 
returned  to  Cienfuegos;  patrolled  on  blockade  until  the 
next  day;  then  sailed  for  Key  West  for  coal  and  water. 

On  7 June,  Scorpion  sailed  south;  escorted  a provi- 
sions ship  and  an  ammunition  ship  to  Santiago;  then, 
until  the  22d,  performed  blockade  duties  off  the  harbor 
there.  On  the  22d,  she  assisted  in  clearing  the  beach  at 
Daiquiri  in  preparation  for  an  army  landing  and,  on 
the  23d,  carried  out  a similar  mission  at  Siboney.  On 
the  24th,  she  resumed  blockade  duties  off  Santiago.  On 
the  30th,  she  shifted  to  Cape  Cruz,  and,  on  1 July,  she 
joined  Osceola  in  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Spanish 
gunboats  in  Manzanillo  harbor.  After  the  attack,  she 
retired  to  waters  off  the  entrance,  captured  a provi- 
sions lighter,  and  patrolled  there  until  the  5th. 

Scorpion  then  proceeded  to  Guantanamo  for  water, 
coal,  provisions,  and  ammunition.  She  returned  to 
Manzanillo  on  the  11th,  and,  seven  days  later,  partici- 
pated in  another  attack  which  destroyed  all  Spanish 
Government  vessels  then  in  the  harbor. 

After  the  second  attack  on  .Manzanillo,  Scorpion 
resumed  blockade  duties;  continued  them  until  3 Au- 
gust; then  returned  to  Guantanamo,  whence  she  carried 
dispatches  for  the  remainder  of  the  war. 

On  27  November,  Scorpion  departed  Cuban  waters. 
A month  later,  she  arrived  at  New  York  and,  on  14 
January  1899,  she  was  decommissioned  in  preparation 
for  conversion  to  a gunboat.  Recommissioned  on  22 
August,  she  was  assigned  to  the  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
mission and  ordered  south.  Into  the  spring  of  1900,  she 
remained  in  the  Caribbean  as  the  Commission  investi- 
gated the  proposed  canal  routes.  In  June,  she  returned 
to  the  United  States,  operated  off  the  northeast  coast 
into  the  fall,  then  resumed  operations  in  the  Caribbean. 
From  November  1900  to  May  1901,  she  cruised  off 
Hispaniola.  In  June,  she  arrived  at  Boston;  and,  on  24 
July,  she  was  again  decommissioned. 

On  1 July  1902,  the  gunboat  was  recommissioned  and 
assigned  to  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron.  For  the  next 
six  years,  she  carried  dispatches  and  personnel,  con- 
ducted hydrographic  surveys,  and  participated  in  exer- 
cises along  the  east  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean,  operat- 
ing primarily  off  Santo  Domingo  during  1906  and  1907. 

Ordered  to  the  Mediterranean  in  1908,  Scorpion 
sailed  from  Philadelphia  on  22  October.  On  4 Decem- 
ber, she  arrived  at  Constantinople  to  take  up  duties  as 
station  ship;  but,  on  the  21st,  she  was  ordered  to  Mes- 
sina, Italy,  to  assist  in  relief  efforts  for  the  survivors 
of  an  earthquake  there.  She  supported  International 
Medical  Service  efforts  from  3 to  8 January  1909,  then 
steamed  back  to  Turkey.  From  10  February  until  15 
July,  she  was  at  Naples  for  repairs.  She  returned  to 
Constantinople  on  the  20th  and  assumed  station  ship 
duties,  which  included  work  for  the  United  States 
Embassy.  From  27  November  1910  to  28  January  1912, 


she  was  at  Trieste  for  extensive  repairs;  and,  in  Febru- 
ary, she  returned  to  Constantinople.  In  August,  she 
assisted  Turkish  earthquake  victims  and  in  October,  as 
the  first  Balkan  War  broke  out,  she  commenced  opera- 
tions to  assist  Americans  caught  in  disputed  areas. 

Through  that  six-month  war  and  the  second  Balkan 
War,  which  followed  in  the  summer  of  1913  and  set  the 
stage  for  the  incident  at  Sarajevo  in  1914,  Scorpion 
continued  to  protect  American  interests.  After  the 
wars,  she  assisted  the  international  commissions  which 
gave  aid  to  refugees  and  displaced  persons. 

During  the  first  years  of  World  War  I,  Scorpion  was 
held  at  Constantinople  and,  on  11  April  1917,  after  the 
United  States  had  entered  the  war  on  the  side  of  the 
Allies,  she  was  interned.  Under  Turkish  guard  from  15 
November  1917,  she  was  allowed  to  assist  British  per- 
sonnel released  from  POW  camps  in  the  interior  of 
Turkey  during  late  October  1918.  On  9 November,  she 
was  allowed  to  resume  her  previous  activities  and  soon 
thereafter  began  assisting  the  many  refugees  in  the 
area. 

With  the  arrival  of  Rear  Admiral  Mark  L.  Bristol, 
High  Commissioner  to  Turkey  and  Senior  U.S.  Naval 
Officer  in  Turkish  Waters,  Scorpion  assumed  duties  as 
flagship  and  dispatch  vessel,  continuing,  at  the  same 
time,  her  station  ship  and  relief  work.  Designated  PY- 
3 in  1920,  she  shifted  to  Phaleron  Bay,  Greece,  in 
November  1923  and  took  up  duties  as  station  ship  in 
the  eastern  Mediterranean.  On  16  June  1927,  she  de- 
parted the  Mediterranean  and  steamed  west.  On  11 
July,  she  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  where  she  was  decom- 
missioned on  27  October  1927.  Struck  from  the  Navy 
list  on  23  March  1929,  she  was  sold  to  the  Boston  Iron 
and  Metal  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  25  June  of  the  same 
year. 

V 

(SS-278 : dp.  1,526  (surf.),  2,410  (subm.) ; 1.  311'8"; 

b.  27'4";  dr.  15'3"  (mean);  s.  20  k.  (surf.),  9 k. 

(subm.);  cpl.  60;  a.  1 3",  4 mg.,  10  21"  tt.;  cl.  Gato) 

The  fifth  Scorpion  was  laid  down  on  20  March  1942 
at  the  Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Navy  Yard;  launched  on  20 
July  1942;  sponsored  by  Miss  Elizabeth  T.  Monagle; 
and  commissioned  on  1 October  1942,  Lt.  Comdr.  W.  N. 
Wylie  in  command. 

Following  further  yard  work  and  fitting  out,  Scor- 
pion conducted  shakedown  operations  off  the  southern 
New  England  coast  during  January  1943  and  sailed 
for  Panama  in  late  February.  In  mid-March,  she  trans- 
ited the  canal;  and,  on  the  24th,  she  arrived  at  Pearl 
Harbor.  There  she  underwent  modifications  which  in- 
cluded the  installation  of  a bathythermograph,  a then 
new  oceanographic  instrument  to  enable  her  to  locate 
and  hide  in  thermal  layers  that  minimized  the  effec- 
tiveness of  SONAR  equipment. 

On  5 April,  Scorpion  departed  Pearl  Harbor  for  her 
first  war  patrol,  a hunting  and  mining  mission  off  the 
east  coast  of  Honshu.  On  the  19th,  she  reached  the 
mining  area  near  Nakaminato.  During  the  afternoon, 
she  reconnoitered  the  coast;  and,  in  the  evening,  she 
planted  her  mines;  then  retired  to  deep  water.  On  the 
20th,  she  sank  her  first  enemy  ship,  the  1,934-ton 
converted  gunboat,  Meji  Maru  No.  1.  On  the  21st,  prior 
to  0100,  she  fired  on  and  destroyed  her  first  sampan  in 
surface  action,  then  moved  up  the  coast  to  observe  the 
fishing  grounds,  shipping  lanes,  and  coastline  of  the 
Shioya  Saki  area.  On  the  night  of  the  22d,  she  de- 
stroyed three  more  sampans  with  gunfire  and  contin- 
ued north,  toward  Kinkasan  To. 

With  the  absence  of  shipping  along  the  coastal  lanes, 
she  moved  seaward  and,  on  the  27th,  sighted  a convoy 
of  four  freighters  escorted  by  a destroyer.  At  0459,  she 
fired  four  torpedoes  at  the  first  and  largest  merchant- 
man ; two  at  the  second ; then  dived  and  rigged  for 
depth  charging.  At  0505,  the  destroyer  dropped  her 
first  depth  charges.  A half  hour  later,  the  Japanese 
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Scorpion  (SSN-589)  moored  alongside  the  advance  aviation  base  ship  Tallahatchie  County  (AVB-2)  at  Naples, 
just  before  setting  out  on  what  was  to  prove  her  final  voyage.  This  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  last  photographs 
ever  taken  of  Scorpion. 


warship  broke  off  her  search  for  Scorpion  to  aid  the 
stricken  passenger-cargo  ship,  Yuzan  Maru.  While 
Scorpion  escaped  with  slight  damage,  the  6,380-ton 
merchant  vessel  sank. 

On  the  28th,  Scorpion  received  orders  home.  En 
route  on  the  29th,  she  sighted  and  engaged  a 100-ton 
patrol  vessel,  which  she  left  burning  to  the  waterline. 
On  the  morning  of  the  30th,  she  stalked,  fired  on,  and 
finally  torpedoed  and  sank  a 600-ton  patrol  ship.  Dur- 
ing the  hour  and  three-quarters  fight,  however,  Scor- 
pion  received  her  first  casualty.  Lt.  Comdr.  R.  M. 
Raymond,  on  board  as  prospective  commanding  officer, 
was  hit  and  killed  by  gunfire. 

Soon  after  the  patrol  vessel  went  down,  an  enemy 
plane  appeared.  Scorpion  submerged;  survived  the 
plane’s  depth  charges;  and  continued  toward  Midway 
and  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  on  8 May. 

With  a 4"  gun  in  place  of  her  3"  gun,  Scorpion  set 
out  on  her  second  war  patrol  on  29  May.  On  2 June, 
she  refueled  at  Midway  and,  on  the  21st,  she  arrived 
off  Takara  Jima  in  the  Tokara  Gunto.  For  the  next 
week,  she  searched  for  targets  in  that  archipelago  in 
an  effort  to  disrupt  shipping  on  the  Formosa-Nagasaki 
routes.  On  the  28th,  she  shifted  her  hunt  to  the  Yellow 
Sea  and,  by  the  30th,  was  off  the  Shantung  Peninsula. 
On  3 July,  she  sighted  a five-freighter  convoy  with  one 
escort  making  its  way  through  the  eastern  waters  of 
that  sea.  By  0955,  she  had  sent  torpedoes  toward  the 
convoy  and  dived.  As  the  depth  charging  began,  she 
struck  bottom  at  25  fathoms.  Two  charges  exploded 
close  by.  Between  1002  and  1006,  five  more  shook  her 
hull.  Fearing  that  she  was  stirring  up  a mud  trail,  her 
screws  were  stopped  and  she  settled  on  the  bottom  at 
29  fathoms.  At  1008,  a chain  or  cable  was  dragged 
over  her  hull.  Four  minutes  later,  her  hull  was  scraped 
a second  time.  Immediately  underway  again,  she  began 
evasive  course  changes  and  escaped  further  exploding 
charges.  The  hunt  continued  for  over  an  hour;  and,  at 
1149,  Scorpion  came  to  periscope  depth;  spied  the  de- 
stroyer 7,000  yards  off ; and  cleared  the  area.  Postwar 
examination  of  Japanese  records  show  that  Scorpion 
scored  five  hits  and  sank  the  3,890-ton  freighter,  Anzan 


Maru,  and  the  6,112-ton  passenger-cargo  ship  Kokuryu 
Maru. 

Because  of  damage  received  during  the  depth  charg- 
ing, Scorpion  retraced  her  route  through  Tokara 
Gunto;  underwent  a bomber  attack  east  of  Akuseki 
Jima;  and  continued  on  to  Midway.  On  26  July,  she 
arrived  back  at  Pearl  Harbor;  underwent  repairs; 
conducted  training  exercises;  and,  on  13  October,  de- 
parted Pearl  Harbor  for  her  third  war  patrol.  After 
touching  at  Midway  on  17  October,  she  headed  for  the 
Marianas,  where  she  reconnoitered  Pagan  and  Agrihan 
Islands  on  the  25th  and  26th,  and  Farallon  de  Pajoras 
on  the  1st  and  2d  of  November.  On  the  last  date,  she 
struck  an  uncharted  pinnacle;  but  suffering  no  appar- 
ent damage,  continued  her  patrol.  On  3 November,  she 
was  off  Maug;  and,  two  days  later,  she  sighted  her 
first  target,  a Mogami  class  cruiser.  Squalls  inter- 
fered, however,  and  she  abandoned  the  target  after  a 
four-hour  chase.  On  the  7th,  she  was  back  off  Agrihan; 
and,  on  the  8th,  she  closed  a freighter,  which  turned 
and  gave  chase.  The  freighter  was  a “Q”  ship,  a 
warship  disguised  as  a merchantman.  Unable  to  regain 
the  advantage,  Scorpio7i  retired. 

Poor  weather  continued  to  plague  the  submarine’s 
hunting  until,  on  the  13th,  she  sighted  a freighter  and 
a tanker  escorted  by  three  warships.  Firing  her  torpe- 
does, she  scored  on  the  oiler,  which  went  dead  in  the 
water.  One  of  the  escorts  dropped  depth  charges,  then 
rejoined  the  formation.  On  the  14th,  Scorpion  patrolled 
near  Rota;  and,  on  the  15th,  she  watched  for  targets 
off  Saipan. 

For  the  next  week,  the  submarine  continued  to  work 
the  shipping  lanes  of  the  Marianas  without  success. 
Heavy  seas  and  squalls  continued  to  shelter  enemy 
traffic.  On  the  22d,  she  sighted  a transport  accom- 
panied by  two  destroyers  and  a corvette.  She  stalked 
the  formation  for  16  hours  but  was  unable  to  fire.  A 
few  hours  later,  low  on  fuel,  she  headed  home. 

Scorpion  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  5 December 
and  remained  until  the  29th.  On  3 January  1944,  she 
departed  Midway  on  her  last  war  patrol,  heading  to- 
ward the  East  China  and  Yellow  Seas.  On  the  5th,  she 
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attempted  to  rendezvous  with  Herring  (SS-233)  to 
transfer  an  injured  man.  Heavy  seas  prevented  the 
transfer,  and  Scorpion  continued  west.  She  was  not 
heard  from  again.  Assumed  to  be  the  victim  of  a 
Japanese  mine,  she  was  declared  lost  on  6 March  1944. 

Scorpion  (SS-278)  earned  three  battle  stars  for  her 
World  War  II  service. 


The  original  hull  for  Scorpion  (SSN-589)  was  laid 
down  on  1 November  1957  by  the  Electric  Boat  Divi- 
sion, General  Dynamics  Corp.,  Groton,  Conn.  In  Decem- 
ber, however,  the  hull  was  split,  extended,  and  renamed 
George  Washington  (SSBN-598)  ( q.v .),  effective  on  6 
November  1958. 

VI 

(SSN-589:  dp.  3,075  (surf.),  3,500  (subm.) ; 1.  251'9"; 

b.  31 '7";  s.  20+  k.;  cpl.  99;  a.  6 tt. ; cl.  Skipjack) 

The  sixth  Scorpion  (SSN-589)  was  laid  down  on  20 
August  1958  by  the  Electric  Boat  Division,  General 
Dynamics  Corp.,  Groton,  Conn.;  launched  on  19  Decem- 
ber 1959;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Morrison; 
and  commissioned  on  29  July  1960,  Comdr.  Norman  B. 
Bessac  in  command. 

Assigned  to  Submarine  Squadron  6,  Division  62, 
Scorpion  departed  New  London,  Conn.,  on  24  August 
for  a two-month  deployment  in  European  waters.  Dur- 
ing that  period,  she  participated  in  exercises  with  units 
of  the  6th  Fleet  and  of  other  NATO  navies.  After 
returning  to  New  England  in  late  October,  she  trained 
along  the  eastern  seaboard  until  May  1961;  then 
crossed  the  Atlantic  again  for  operations  which  took 
her  into  the  summer.  On  9 August,  she  returned  to 
New  London  and,  a month  later,  shifted  to  Norfolk, 
Va. 

With  Norfolk  her  home  port  for  the  remainder  of 
her  career,  Scorpion  specialized  in  the  development  of 
nuclear  submarine  warfare  tactics.  Varying  her  role 
from  hunter  to  hunted,  she  participated  in  exercises 
which  ranged  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in  the 
Bermuda  and  Puerto  Rican  operating  areas;  then, 
from  June  1963  to  May  1964,  she  interrupted  her 
operations  for  an  overhaul  at  Charleston,  S.C.  Resum- 
ing duty  off  the  eastern  seaboard  in  late  spring,  she 
again  interrupted  that  duty  from  4 August  to  8 
October  to  make  a transatlantic  patrol.  In  the  spring 
of  1965,  she  conducted  a similar  patrol. 

During  the  late  winter  and  early  spring  of  1966,  and 
again  in  the  fall,  she  was  deployed  for  special  opera- 
tions. Following  the  completion  of  those  assignments, 
her  commanding  officer  received  the  Navy  Commenda- 
tion Medal  for  outstanding  leadership,  foresight,  and 
professional  skill.  Other  Scorpion  officers  and  men 
were  cited  for  meritorious  achievement. 

On  1 February  1967,  Scorpion  entered  the  Norfolk 
Naval  Shipyard  for  another  extended  overhaul.  In  late 
October,  she  commenced  refresher  training  and  weap- 
ons system  acceptance  tests.  Following  type  training 
out  of  Norfolk,  she  got  underway  on  15  February  1968 
for  a Mediterranean  deployment.  She  operated  with  the 
6th  Fleet,  into  May,  then  headed  west.  On  21  May,  she 
indicated  her  position  to  be  about  50  miles  south  of  the 
Azores.  Six  days  later,  she  was  reported  overdue  at 
Norfolk. 

A search  was  initiated;  but,  on  5 June,  Scorpion  and 
her  crew  were  declared  “presumed  lost.”  Her  name 
was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  30  June. 

The  search  continued,  however;  and,  at  the  end  of 
October,  the  Navy’s  oceanographic  research  ship,  Mi- 
zar,  located  sections  of  Scorpion’s  hull  in  more  than 
10,000  feet  of  water  about  400  miles  southwest  of  the 
Azores.  Subsequently,  the  Court  of  Inquiry  was  recon- 
vened and  other  vessels,  including  the  submersible,  Tri- 
este, were  dispatched  to  the  scene,  but,  despite  the 


myriad  of  data  and  pictures  collected  and  studied,  the 
cause  of  the  loss  remains  a mystery. 

Scoter 

A mercantile  name  retained  during  service  in  the 
United  States  Navy. 

I 

(SP-20 : t.  21;  1.  53'3";  b.  11'6";  dr.  3';  s.  23  k.;  a. 

1 1-pdr.,  1 .30  cal.  mg.) 

The  first  Scoter,  a privately  owned  wooden  boat,  was 
built  during  1916  by  George  Lawley  and  Sons,  Nepon- 
set,  Mass.;  was  inadvertently  assigned  two  numbers, 
(SP-20)  and  (SP-53),  the  latter  of  which  was  later 
assigned  to  Boy  Scout.  Enrolled  in  the  Naval  Coast 
Defense  Reserve  for  possible  United  States  Naval  ser- 
vice in  World  War  I;  she  was  delivered  to  the  Navy  by 
her  owner,  J.  L.  Saltonstall  of  Boston,  Mass.,  on  21 
April  1917  and  placed  in  service  on  the  same  day. 

Assigned  to  duty  with  naval  forces  in  Europe,  Scoter 
was  carried  across  the  Atlantic  on  a larger  ship  and 
probably  operated  in  French  waters  into  1918.  Unac- 
counted for,  she  was  dropped  from  the  Navy  list  in 
1919. 

II 

(AM-381:  dp.  890;  1.  221'1";  b.  32'2";  dr.  10'9";  s. 

18.1  k. ; cpl.  117;  a.  1 3",  4 40mm.,  8 20mm.,  2 dct., 

4 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.) ; cl.  Auk) 

The  second  Scoter  was  laid  down  on  4 April  1944  by 
the  Gulf  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Chickasaw,  Ala.;  launched 
on  26  September  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Reuben  E. 
Clarson;  and  commissioned  on  17  March  1945,  Lt. 
Comdr.  G.  W.  Lundgren  in  command. 

After  shakedown,  Scoter  sailed  from  the  east  coast 
on  22  May  for  the  Pacific;  arrived  at  San  Diego  on  13 
June;  and  proceeded  to  Terminal  Island,  Calif.,  for 
four  additional  weeks  of  training,  which  began  upon 
arrival  on  18  June.  The  ship  underwent  repairs  in  San 
Pedro  from  11  July  to  12  August  and  sailed  for 
Okinawa  on  17  August,  two  days  after  the  Japanese 
surrender. 

After  a month  in  Buckner  Bay,  Okinawa,  Scoter 
sailed  on  20  October  for  Sasebo,  Japan,  arriving  two 
days  later.  In  company  with  14  minesweepers  and 
other  craft,  Scoter  departed  Sasebo  for  a sweeping 
operation  in  the  East  China  Sea  on  26  October.  How- 
ever, after  one  day’s  sweeping,  she  was  withdrawn 
from  the  task  group  and  returned  to  Sasebo  to  prepare 
for  minesweeping  support  missions  elsewhere  in  Japan. 
On  3 November,  she  proceeded  to  Iki  Shima  with 
Barbican  (ACM-5),  was  unable  to  enter  the  harbor 
there  and  returned  to  Sasebo  on  9 November.  She 
sailed  two  days  later  for  Fukuoka,  where  she  served  as 
logistics  ship  for  sweeping  operations.  On  28  January 
1946,  she  sailed  for  Kure  to  serve  as  logistics  vessel 
for  Minesweeping  Craft  Three.  The  minesweeper  de- 
parted Kure  on  24  February  and  arrived  at  San  Fran- 
cisco on  18  April  1946  for  overhaul. 

Scoter  departed  San  Diego  on  16  November  1946 
with  five  YMS’s,  and,  for  the  next  five  months,  sup- 
ported these  vessels  as  they  cleared  minefields  at  John- 
ston Island,  Eniwetok,  Guam,  and  Woleai.  She  then 
joined  five  larger  minesweepers  in  sweeps  at  Truk 
before  returning,  via  Pearl  Harbor,  to  Seal  Beach, 
Calif.,  on  14  April.  She  arrived  at  San  Diego  for 
inactivation  the  next  day,  and  was  decommissioned  and 
placed  in  reserve  there  on  16  April  1947.  Scoter  was 
reclassified  MSF-381  on  7 February  1955.  Scoter  was 
sold  to  Mexico  on  19  September  1972  and  serves  the 
Mexican  Navy  as  Manuel  Gutierrez  Zamora  (G-10) 
into  1974. 

Scoter  received  one  battle  star  for  her  World  War  II 
service. 
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Scott 

Robert  R.  Scott  was  born  in  Massillon,  Ohio,  on  13 
July  1915  and  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Navy  on  18 
April  1938.  Machinist’s  Mate  First  Class  Scott  was 
assigned  to  USS  California  (BB-44)  when  the  Japa- 
nese attacked  Pearl  Harbor  on  7 December  1941.  The 
compartment  containing  the  air  compressor  to  which 
Scott  was  assigned  as  his  battle  station  was  flooded  as 
a result  of  a torpedo  hit.  The  remainder  of  the  person- 
nel evacuated  the  space,  but  Scott  refused  to  leave, 
saying  words  to  the  effect  that  “This  is  my  station  and 
I will  stay  and  give  them  air  as  long  as  the  guns  are 
going.”  He  was  posthumously  awarded  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  for  his  heroism. 


The  name  Scott  was  assigned  to  DE-241  on  30  June 
1942,  but  was  reassigned  to  DE-214  on  21  December 
1942  when  DE-241  was  renamed  Keith  ( q.v .). 

I 

(DE-214:  dp.  1,400;  1.  306';  b.  37';  dr.  13'6";  s.  23.6 

k. ; cpl.  213;  a.  3 3",  4 40mm.,  4 1.1",  10  20mm.,  2 dct., 

8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.)  ; cl.  Buckley) 

Scott  (DE-214)  was  laid  down  on  1 January  1943  by 
the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard;  launched  on  3 April 
1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  George  McBride;  and  commis- 
sioned on  20  July  1943,  Lt.  Comdr.  Claude  S.  Kirkpat- 
rick in  command. 

After  shakedown  at  Bermuda  and  post-shakedown 
repairs  at  Philadelphia,  Scott  rendezvoused  with  her 
first  convoy  off  Bermuda  on  23  September  1943  and 
escorted  it  to  Curacao.  After  escorting  convoys  to  New 
York  and  back,  Scott  departed  Curacao  on  29  October 
for  her  first  transatlantic  convoy  voyage  to  London- 
derry, Northern  Ireland.  She  served  on  the  London- 
derry-New York  convoy  route  until  4 October  1944, 
crossing  the  ocean  a total  of  16  times  without  incident. 
Between  voyages,  she  underwent  antisubmarine  train- 
ing at  Londonderry  or  Casco  Bay,  Maine,  and  received 
voyage  repairs  made  necessary  by  the  rough  North 
Atlantic  weather.  As  flagship  of  Escort  Division  17, 
Scott  was  usually  escort  commander  for  her  convoys. 

On  1 November  1944,  Scott  left  Norfolk  with  a slow 
convoy  for  the  Mediterranean,  but  was  detached  on  15 
November  to  assist  USS  Frament  (DE-677)  which  had 
been  damaged  in  a collision  with  the  Italian  submarine, 
Luigi  Settembrini,  off  the  Azores.  She  helped  search  for 
Italian  survivors,  and  then  escorted  Frament  back  to 
Boston,  arriving  on  3 December. 

Between  14  December  1944  and  16  January  1945, 
Scott  provided  training  services  for  submarines  in  New 
London,  Conn.  On  the  16th,  she  departed  New  London 
escorting  the  French  submarine,  Le  Centaure,  to  Casa- 
blanca. After  repairs  at  Bermuda  and  the  Azores,  the 
submarine  was  safely  delivered  at  Casablanca  on  23 
February.  Scott  then  escorted  two  Army  dredges  from 
the  Azores  to  Delaware  Bay,  arriving  on  30  March. 

Scott  next  served  under  the  Atlantic  Training  Com- 
mand, first  at  Norfolk  and  then  at  Mayport,  escorting 
ships  undergoing  training  and  investigating  reported 
submarine  contacts.  On  18  May,  she  arrived  at  Key 
West  for  experimental  duty  with  the  Naval  Research 
Laboratories,  Radar  Division,  and  conducted  tests  of 
special  equipment  until  18  July.  She  underwent  over- 
haul at  New  York  between  20  July  and  18  August,  and 
then  refresher  training  at  Guantanamo  from  21  Au- 
gust to  3 September.  The  escort  was  to  have  been 
converted  to  APD-64,  but  due  to  the  end  of  the  war, 
the  much-delayed  conversion  was  cancelled  on  10  Sep- 
tember 1945. 

Scott  spent  most  of  the  next  two  months  at  Casco 
Bay,  Maine,  except  for  four  days  at  Charleston  in 
early  October  and  Navy  Day  at  Newburgh,  N.Y.,  at 
the  end  of  the  month.  The  escort  arrived  at  Green  Cove 


Springs,  Fla.,  on  21  November  1945  for  inactivation 
and  was  decommissioned  there  on  3 March  1947  and 
placed  in  reserve.  Scott  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list 
on  1 July  1965  and  was  sold  on  20  January  1967  to 
Southern  Scrap  Metals  Co.,  New  Orleans,  for  scrap- 
ping. 

Scourge 

A lash  or  switch ; vengeance. 

I 

(Brig:  cpl.  36;  a.  16  6-pdrs.) 

The  first  Scourge  was  the  former  British  privateer, 
Transfer,  which  had  been  sold  to  the  Tripolitan  Consul 
at  Malta.  As  a Tripolitan  ship,  she  had  been  used  in 
blockade  running  during  the  Barbary  Wars.  She  was 
captured  off  Tripoli,  on  21  March  1804  by  the  United 
States  Brig,  Siren,  commanded  by  Lt.  Charles  Stewart. 
When  captured,  she  had  a crew  of  80  men  and  mounted 
10  guns. 

Commodore  Edward  Preble  renamed  the  ship 
Scourge  and  outfitted  her  with  16  six-pounders.  On  17 
April  1804,  she  joined  Preble’s  squadron  and  partici- 
pated in  the  blockade  of  Tripoli  and  also  in  the  attacks 
on  Tripoli.  She  was  commanded  by  Lts.  John  H.  Dent, 
John  Rowe,  and  Ralph  Izard.  On  30  November  1804, 
Scourge,  under  the  command  of  Lt.  Izard,  sailed  for 
the  United  States  where  she  saw  coastal  service.  In 
1812,  she  was  declared  unfit  for  service  and  sold  at 
auction  in  Norfolk,  Va. 

II 

(Sch:  t.  110;  cpl.  50;  a.  1 long  32,  8 short  12’s) 

The  British  ship,  Lord  Nelson,  was  captured  on  Lake 
Ontario  by  the  United  States  brig,  Oneida,  in  May 
1812.  She  was  renamed  Scourge  and  put  into  Commo- 
dore Chauncey’s  squadron  on  the  upper  lakes  in 
October. 

Under  command  of  Sailing  Master  Jospeh  Osgood, 
Scourge  actively  participated  in  the  attacks  on  York 
(now  Toronto),  Canada,  on  27  April  1813  and  on  Fort 
George,  Canada,  on  27  May  1813. 

During  the  engagement  on  Lake  Ontario  with  the 
British  squadron  on  8 August  1813,  a sudden  squall 
caused  two  ships,  Hamilton  and  Scourge,  to  capsize 
and  sink.  Only  16  men  were  saved  from  the  two  ships. 

III 

(Sch:  t.  231;  1.  120';  b.  23';  dr.  9';  s.  10.5  k.;  cpl.  50; 
a.  1 32-pdr.,  2 24-pdr.  car.) 

The  third  Scourge  was  built  in  1848  as  merchant 
steamer,  Bangor,  by  Betts,  Harlan,  and  Hollingsworth 
of  Wilmington,  Del.  She  was  powered  by  twin  screws 
and  was  the  first  iron-hulled,  sea-going  merchant  ves- 
sel in  the  United  States. 

Bangor  was  purchased  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment on  30  December  1846  for  duty  during  the  Mexi- 
can War.  Outfitted,  renamed  Scourge,  and  commanded 
by  Lt.  Charles  G.  Hunter,  she  joined  Commodore  Mat- 
thew Perry’s  squadron  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  29 
March  1847.  She  was  a part  of  the  “Mosquito  Flotilla” 
and  was  immediately  assigned  to  take  part  in  a con- 
certed sea-land  attack  upon  the  port  of  Alvarado.  On 
31  March  1847,  Scourge,  acting  alone,  captured  Alvar- 
ado. 

Scourge  subsequently  participated  in  the  capture  of 
LaPena,  Palmasola,  Hospital  Hill,  Tuxpan,  and  Ta- 
basco. Prior  to  the  attack  on  Tabasco,  Lt.  Lockwood, 
the  commanding  officer,  became  one  of  the  first  officers 
to  protect  a ship’s  exposed  machinery  by  using  sand- 
bags. 

The  Scourge  was  sold  at  New  Orleans  to  a foreign 
country  on  7 October  1848. 
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Scout 

A person  or  vessel  who  explores  or  reconnoiters.  The 
first  and  second  Scouts  retained  former  names. 

I 

(Launch:  dp.  40;  1.  60'6";  b.  13';  dr.  5'6";  s.  11  k.; 
a.  1 3-pdr.,  1 mg.) 

The  first  Scout,  formerly  Patrol,  built  for  the  United 
States  Customs  Service  in  1903  at  Astoria,  Oreg.,  was 
taken  over  by  the  United  States  Revenue  Cutter  Ser- 
vice in  May  1914;  placed  in  service  in  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard  on  8 March  1915;  and  assigned  to 
the  Puget  Sound  area.  With  the  entry  of  the  United 
States  into  World  War  I in  April  1917,  Coast  Guard 
personnel  and  units  were  taken  into  the  Navy;  and, 
for  the  next  28  months,  Scout  served  in  the  Navy  as  a 
patrol  boat  in  the  Puget  Sound  area,  based  at  Port 
Townsend.  She  was  returned  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment on  28  August  1919.  Renamed  AB-11  in  1923,  the 
launch  served  the  Coast  Guard  until  1930. 

II 

(MB:  t.  30;  1.  81';  b.  10'7";  dr.  3'5";  s.  22  k.;  a. 

1 3-pdr.) 

The  second  Scout  (SP-114),  built  in  1900  by  the 
Herreshoff  Manufacturing  Co.,  Bristol,  R.I.,  was  ac- 
quired by  the  Navy  on  25  May  1917  on  loan  from  her 
owner,  Mr.  August  Belmont,  New  York;  refitted  for 
section  patrol  work;  and  placed  in  service  on  25  June. 
For  the  next  five  months,  she  operated  in  the  3d  Naval 
District.  On  12  December  1917,  she  was  returned  to 
her  owner. 

III 

(AM-296:  dp.  795;  1.  184'6";  b.  33';  dr.  9';  s.  15  k.; 

cpl.  104;  a.  1 3",  2 40mm.,  6 20mm.,  2 dct.,  2 dcp., 

1 dcp.  (hh.)  ; cl.  Admirable) 

The  third  Scout  (AM-296)  was  laid  down  on  8 
February  1943  by  Winslow  Marine  Railway  and  Ship- 
building Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  launched  on  2 May  1943; 
sponsored  by  Miss  Mary  Lou  Lillehei;  and  commis- 
sioned on  3 March  1944,  Lt.  E.  G.  Anderson,  Jr.,  in 
command. 

After  shakedown,  Scout  sailed  from  San  Francisco 
on  15  May  1944  for  Hawaii.  Between  June  and  Sep- 
tember 1944,  she  escorted  convoys  between  Pearl  Har- 
bor, Eniwetok,  Kwajalein,  Funafuti,  and  Tulagi,  before 
reporting  to  the  7th  Fleet  at  Manus  on  6 October  for 
the  Leyte  invasion.  From  17  to  19  October,  she  carried 
out  a pre-invasion  sweep  off  Leyte;  and,  on  the  20th, 
she  joined  Mine  Division  34  in  a four-day  sweep  of  the 
main  transport  channel.  She  then  anchored  with  the 
transports  to  provide  antiaircraft  support.  Between  27 
and  31  October,  Scout  helped  search  for  survivors  at 
the  scene  of  the  Battle  off  Samar,  where  Rear  Admiral 
Sprague’s  escort  carriers  had  withstood  the  attack  of  a 
superior  Japanese  force.  For  the  next  month,  she  car- 
ried out  local  patrols  and  sweeps  in  the  vicinity  of 
Leyte. 

Scout  participated,  with  her  division,  in  most  of  the 
subsequent  landings  in  the  Philippines.  She  carried  out 
pre-invasion  sweeps  at  Ormoc  Bay  on  6 December, 
Mindoro  Island  on  14  December,  Lingayen  Gulf  on  6 
January  1945,  and  Zambales  and  Subic  Bay  between  29 
and  31  January.  During  and  after  the  initial  troop 
landings,  she  helped  extend  the  mineswept  areas  and 
provided  antisubmarine  and  antiaircraft  protection  to 
the  transports  anchored  off  the  beaches.  Few  mines 
were  encountered,  but  kamikaze  resistance  was  intense; 
and,  on  7 December,  Scout  rescued  survivors  of  one 
“Divine  Wind”  victim,  USS  Ward  (APD-16). 

On  13  February,  Scout  and  her  division  began  pre- 
invasion sweeps  in  Manila  Bay  in  preparation  for  the 


landings  at  Mariveles  and  Corregidor.  While  sweeping 
off  Corregidor  on  the  14th,  the  minesweepers  came 
within  5,000  yards  of  the  island  and  were  repeatedly 
straddled  by  Japanese  fire  before  supporting  ships  si- 
lenced the  enemy’s  guns.  Scout  continued  sweeping  in 
Manila  Bay  through  19  February,  and  her  division 
earned  a Navy  Unit  Commendation  for  the  operation. 

During  the  next  one  and  one-half  months,  Scout 
carried  out  various  local  sweeps  in  support  of  mop-up 
operations  in  the  Philippines,  the  most  notable  being  a 
pre-assault  sweep  for  the  landings  at  Legaspi,  Luzon, 
on  1 April.  This  was  followed  by  a three-day  explora- 
tory sweep  in  the  San  Bernardino  Strait,  after  which 
the  ship  returned  to  Subic  Bay  for  a badly  needed 
overhaul.  She  rejoined  her  division  on  3 May;  and,  on 
9 May,  arrived  at  Morotai  to  prepare  for  operations  in 
the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 

Between  7 and  18  June,  Scout  supported  the  land- 
ings at  Brunei  Bay,  Borneo;  and  between  22  June  and 
8 July,  she  helped  clear  the  way  for  the  assault  at 
Balikpapan.  During  both  operations,  the  minesweepers 
came  under  fire  from  shore  batteries  and  one  ship, 
Salute,  was  sunk  by  a mine  on  8 June.  Scout’s  task 
unit  won  a Presidential  Unit  Citation  for  its  service  off 
Borneo  between  15  June  and  1 July. 

After  repairs  at  Subic  Bay,  Scout  sailed  for  home, 
arriving  at  Seattle  on  11  September  1945.  She  reported 
to  Orange,  Tex.,  on  2 April  1946;  was  placed  in  re- 
serve, in  commission  there  on  10  May;  and  placed  in 
reserve,  out  of  commission  on  26  February  1947. 

Due  to  the  need  for  minecraft  during  the  Korean 
War,  Scout  was  recommissioned  on  11  May  1951,  Lt. 
Comdr.  Samuel  E.  Clark  in  command.  After  refresher 
training  at  Little  Creek,  Va.,  9 July  to  6 August  1951, 
she  remained  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and,  for  two  years, 
operated  between  her  home  port  of  Charleston,  S.C., 
the  Mine  School  at  Yorktown,  Va.,  and  local  operating 
areas.  Then  ordered  inactivated,  she  arrived  at  Orange, 
Tex.,  on  31  October  1953  and  was  decommissioned  on  1 
March  1954.  Struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 May  1962, 
she  was  transferred  to  the  government  of  Mexico  on  1 
October  1962. 

Scout  received  5 battle  stars  for  her  World  War  II 
service. 

Scranton 

A city  located  in  northeastern  Pennsylvania. 

I 

(Str.:  dp.  6,655;  1.  429'2";  b.  53'6";  dr.  29'6'';  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  94;  a.  7 .50  cal.  mg.) 

The  first  Scranton  (ID-3511)  was  built  by  the  Mary- 
land Steel  Co.,  Sparrows  Point,  Md.,  in  1913,  for  the 
American — Hawaiian  Steamship  Co.  She  served  that 
line  as  the  Pennsylvanian  until  13  September  1918 
when  she  was  taken  over  by  the  Navy  at  New  York, 
N.Y. ; renamed  Scranton  and  commissioned  a Naval 
Overseas  Transportation  Service  (NOTS)  ship. 

Scranton  was  refitted,  refurnished,  and  classified  as 
an  animal  transport.  She  loaded  general  cargo  and 
sailed  for  Brest,  France,  on  30  September.  She  arrived 
there  on  15  October  and,  the  following  day,  proceeded 
to  La  Pallice  where  she  discharged  her  cargo.  On  5 
November,  she  sailed  for  New  York. 

Scranton  arrived  on  the  15th  and  was  docked  for 
repairs  and  the  installation  of  horse  stalls.  On  12 
December,  she  sailed  for  St.  Nazaire,  France,  arriving 
there  on  the  29th.  She  returned  to  New  York  on  29 
January  1919.  Scranton  was  detached  from  NOTS  on  5 
February  and  assigned  to  the  Cruiser  and  Transport 
Force.  She  made  three  round  trips  to  France,  return- 
ing approximately  6,000  troops  and  passengers  to  the 
United  States. 

Scranton  was  turned  over  to  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  on  16  July  1919  and  subsequently  returned 
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to  the  American — Hawaiian  Steamship  Co.  She  again 
operated  as  Pennsylvanian  until  16  July  1944  when  she 
was  sunk  by  the  United  States  Navy  at  San  Lorenzo, 
France. 


The  name  Scranton  was  assigned  to  PF-63  on  25 
June  1943,  but  the  ship  was  renamed  Moberly  ( q.v .)  on 
28  June  1944. 


Scranton  (CA-138),  a 13,700-ton,  Oregon  City-class, 
heavy  cruiser,  was  laid  down  on  27  December  1944  by 
the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard.  Her  construction  was 
canceled  on  12  August  1945  and  her  unlaunched  hull 
was  scrapped  on  the  slipway. 

Screven 

A county  in  Georgia. 

(AK-210:  dp.  7,125;  1.  338'6";  b.  50';  dr.  21'1";  s. 

11.5  k.;  cpl.  85;  a.  1 3",  6 20mm.;  cl.  Alamosa; 
T.  C1-M-AY1) 

Screven  (AK-210)  was  laid  down  under  Maritime 
Commission  contract  (MC  hull  2164)  on  11  July  1944 
by  Leathern  D.  Smith  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Sturgeon  Bay, 
Wis. ; launched  on  30  November  1944;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Harold  Roeth;  acquired  on  3 July  1945;  and  com- 
missioned on  2 August  1945. 

After  shakedown,  Screven  arrived  at  Gulfport,  Miss., 
on  31  August  1945  to  load  cargo.  She  sailed  on  21 
September  and,  after  stops  at  the  Canal  Zone  and 
Pearl  Harbor,  arrived  at  Guam  on  16  November.  De- 
parting from  Guam  on  19  December,  the  ship  arrived 
at  San  Francisco  on  9 January  1946  and  proceeded  to 
the  east  coast.  Screven  arrived  at  Baltimore  on  10 
April  for  inactivation,  and  was  decommissioned  on  30 
April.  She  was  redelivered  to  the  Maritime  Commission 
on  7 May  1946  and  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  8 
May.  The  freighter  was  purchased  in  1947,  by  the 
Norwegian  firm  of  Benham  and  Boyesin,  Inc.,  as  Nor- 
lindo,  and  became  the  Peruvian  naval  transport,  Ilo,  in 
1959.  She  was  sold  to  Spanish  shipbreakers  in  1968. 

Scribner 

James  M.  Scribner  was  born  at  Stevens  Point,  Wis- 
consin, on  25  June  1920,  and  enlisted  in  the  United 
States  Navy  on  2 April  1940.  Assigned  to  Patrol 
Squadron  101,  Radioman  Third  Class  Scribner  was 
killed  in  action  during  an  attack  on  Japanese  naval 
forces  and  shore  installations  on  the  island  of  Jolo  in 
the  Philippines.  He  was  posthumously  awarded  the  Air 
Medal  for  his  service. 

( APD-122 : dp.  1,650;  1.  306';  b.  37';  dr.  12'7";  s. 

23.6  k.;  cpl.  204;  a.  1 5",  6 40mm.,  6 20mm.,  2 dct. ; 

cl.  Crosley) 

Scribner  was  laid  down  on  29  June  1944  by  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.,  as  DE- 
689;  reclassified  APD-122  on  17  July  1944;  launched 
on  1 August  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Theresa  J.  Scrib- 
ner, mother  of  Petty  Officer  Scribner;  and  commis- 
sioned on  20  November  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  G.  M.  Street 
in  command. 

After  shakedown,  Scribner  departed  Norfolk  on  12 
January  1945,  escorting  Vulcan  (AR-5)  to  Panama 
and  then  proceeding  to  Pearl  Harbor,  where  she  ar- 
rived on  6 February.  She  underwent  training  with  her 
embarked  underwater  demolition  team  (UDT)  at  Maui 
between  11  and  13  February;  and  then  sailed  to  Leyte 
for  further  training.  The  ship  arrived  off  Okinawa 
with  the  invasion  force  on  26  March,  and  that  night 


began  UDT  reconnaissance  operations  with  Kinzer 
(APD-91)  at  Kerama  Retto.  Her  marines  also  exam- 
ined the  Eastern  Islands  and  Menna  Shima  before 
disembarking  on  Okinawa  on  18  April.  Scribner  then 
commenced  patrol  duty  around  the  transport  anchor- 
age which  lasted  until  her  departure  on  22  July  except 
for  an  absence  between  15  May  and  7 June  for  upkeep 
at  Guam  and  a UDT  survey  of  Kume  Shima  on  13  and 
14  June.  The  ship  then  returned  to  the  United  States 
to  undergo  UDT  training  for  the  planned  invasion  of 
Japan;  but  since  the  surrender  came  the  day  before 
she  arrived,  she  underwent  three  weeks  of  overhaul  at 
San  Pedro,  Calif.,  instead. 

Scribner  departed  the  west  coast  on  7 September; 
and,  after  making  several  logistics  voyages  in  the 
Western  Pacific,  arrived  at  Manila  on  19  October.  She 
was  then  assigned  to  escort  a group  of  American 
transports  which  was  to  load  Chinese  troops  at  Hai- 
phong, Indochina,  and  disembark  them  at  Darien  in 
north  China  to  disarm  Japanese  troops  in  the  area. 
Political  difficulties  delayed  the  convoy’s  departure 
from  Manila  until  30  October,  and  the  Chinese  troops 
were  finally  disembarked  at  Chinhuangtao,  China,  an 
alternate  location,  on  12  November.  Scribner  then  es- 
corted the  transports  to  Taku  on  14  November,  and 
served  there  as  headquarters  ship  for  the  port  director 
between  24  November  and  4 December,  and  as  radio 
guardship  there  until  19  January  1946.  She  moved  to 
Tsingtao  on  20  January  1946,  and  sailed  for  Haiphong 
on  21  March.  The  ship  was  relieved  there  on  11  April 
and  began  the  long  trip  home  the  next  day,  arriving  at 
Charleston,  S.C.,  on  1 July  1946  for  inactivation.  She 
was  decommissioned  on  15  November  1946  and  placed 
in  reserve.  Scribner  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on 

I August  1966  and  sold  on  6 September  1967  to  Gregg, 
Gibson,  and  Gregg,  Inc.,  Miami,  Fla.,  for  scrapping. 

Scribner  received  one  battle  star  for  her  World  War 

II  service. 


Scrimmage 

A skirmish;  a confused  struggle. 

(AM-297:  dp.  795;  1.  184'6";  b.  33';  dr.  9';  s.  15  k.;  cpl. 

104;  a.  1 3",  2 40mm.,  6 20mm.,  2 dct.,  2 dcp.,  1 dcp. 

(hh.)  ; cl.  Admirable) 

Scrimmage  (AM-297)  was  laid  down  on  22  Febru- 
ary 1943  by  Winslow  Marine  Railway  and  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  launched  on  16  May  1943;  and 
commissioned  on  4 April  1944,  Lt.  Robert  Van  Winkle 
in  command. 

After  shakedown,  Scrimmage  sailed  from  San  Fran- 
cisco on  11  June  1944  for  Pearl  Harbor.  After  a 
convoy  voyage  to  Eniwetok  and  back,  she  helped  sweep 
an  old  United  States  minefield  in  the  French  Frigate 
Shoals  northwest  of  Oahu  between  6 and  15  August. 
She  reported  to  the  7th  Fleet  at  Manus  on  20  Septem- 
ber for  the  Leyte  invasion.  On  20  October,  she  joined 
her  division,  Mine  Division  34,  off  the  Leyte  beaches 
for  a four-day  sweep  of  the  main  transport  channel, 
and  then  anchored  with  the  transports  to  provide  anti- 
aircraft support.  Between  27  and  31  October,  she 
helped  search  for  survivors  at  the  scene  of  the  Battle 
off  Samar,  where  a few  American  escort  carriers  and 
their  screen  had  withstood  the  attack  of  a superior 
Japanese  force.  For  the  next  month,  she  carried  out 
local  patrols  and  sweeps  around  Leyte,  and  made  a 
convoy  voyage  to  Manus  and  back. 

Scrimmage  participated,  with  her  division,  in  most 
of  the  subsequent  landings  in  the  Philippines.  She 
carried  out  pre-invasion  sweeps  at  Ormoc  Bay  on  6 
December  1944,  Mindoro  Island  on  14  December,  Lin- 
gayen  Gulf  on  6 January  1945,  and  Zambales  and 
Subic  Bay  on  29  and  31  January.  For  all  but  the 
Ormoc  assault,  she  remained  on  the  scene  after  the 
initial  landings,  helping  extend  the  mineswept  areas 
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and  providing  antisubmarine  and  antiaircraft  protec- 
tion to  the  transports.  Few  mines  were  encountered, 
but  kamikaze  resistance  was  intense,  and  the  ships  saw 
much  antiaircraft  action. 

On  13  February,  Scrimmage  and  her  division  began 
pre-invasion  sweeps  in  Manila  Bay  in  preparation  for 
the  landings  at  Mariveles  and  Corregidor.  While 
sweeping  off  Corregidor  on  the  14th,  the  minesweepers 
came  within  5,000  yards  of  the  island  and  were  repeat- 
edly straddled  by  Japanese  fire  before  supporting  ships 
silenced  the  enemy’s  guns.  Scrimmage  continued  sweep- 
ing in  Manila  Bay  through  19  February,  and  her 
division  earned  a Navy  Unit  Commendation  for  the 
operation. 

During  the  next  two  and  one-half  months,  Scrim- 
mage carried  out  various  local  sweeps  in  support  of 
fighting  in  the  Philippines,  the  most  notable  being  a 
pre-assault  sweep  for  the  landings  at  Legaspi,  Luzon, 
on  1 April,  and  an  8-day  sweep  in  the  Sulu  Sea  off 
Palawan  beginning  on  22  April.  On  9 May,  the  ship 
arrived  at  Morotai  to  prepare  for  operations  in  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies. 

Between  7 and  18  June,  Scrimmage  supported  the 
landings  at  Brunei  Bay,  Borneo.  During  the  operation, 
the  minesweepers  came  under  fire  from  shore  batteries 
and  one  ship,  Salute,  was  sunk  by  a mine  on  8 June. 
On  completion  of  the  operation,  Scrimmage  returned  to 
Subic  Bay  for  emergency  engine  repairs,  arriving  on 
21  June. 

The  minesweeper  left  the  Philippines  on  6 September 
and  arrived  at  Nagoya,  Japan,  on  9 October,  having 
weathered  three  typhoons  en  route.  Between  16  October 
and  3 December,  she  swept  Japanese  minefields  in  the 
approaches  to  the  Inland  Sea  and  in  Tsushima  Strait. 
On  9 December,  she  sailed  from  Sasebo  for  home. 
Arriving  at  Orange,  Tex.,  on  2 April  1946,  she  was 
decommissioned  there  on  22  June  1946  and  placed  in 
reserve.  The  ship  was  reclassified  MSF-297  on  7 Feb- 
ruary 1955.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 
April  1960  and  sold.  She  subsequently  became  the 
British  merchantman,  Giant  II. 

Scrimmage  received  6 battle  stars  for  her  World 
War  II  service. 


Scroggins 

Ted  H.  Scroggins  was  born  in  Tahlequah,  Okla.,  on 
13  September  1918  and  enlisted  in  the  Navy  on  7 
December  1939.  Aviation  Radioman  Second  Class 
Scroggins  was  awarded  the  air  medal  posthumously 
for  his  devotion  to  duty  in  the  face  of  adverse  weather 
and  persistent  enemy  antiaircraft  fire,  during  patrol 
missions  and  bombing  attacks  on  Japanese  ships  in 
Kiska  Harbor.  He  was  lost  in  action  on  15  June  1942 
on  an  air  mission  in  the  Aleutians. 

(DE-799 : dp.  1,400;  1.  306';  b.  37';  dr.  13'6";  s.  23.6 
k. ; cpl.  213;  a.  3 3",  4 40mm.,  4 1.1",  10  20mm.,  2 dct., 
8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.)  ; cl.  Buckley) 

Scroggins  was  laid  down  on  4 September  1943  by  the 
Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Orange,  Tex.;  launched  on  6 
November  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Dartha  Hardin, 
sister  of  Aviation  Radioman  Scroggins;  and  commis- 
sioned on  30  March  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  Herbert  Kriloff  in 
command. 

After  shakedown,  Scroggins  sailed  on  1 June  1944 
for  the  first  of  three  convoy  voyages  from  the  east 
coast  to  Bizerte,  Tunisia.  On  12  November,  after  re- 
turning from  her  third  voyage  to  the  Mediterranean, 
Scroggins  underwent  refresher  training  at  Casco  Bay, 
Maine;  and  then  arrived  in  Argentia,  Newfoundland, 
on  18  December  for  antisubmarine  duty.  Except  for 
short  periods  in  port  and  six  days  of  training  off  New 
London  between  12  and  17  March,  she  carried  out 
antisubmarine  patrols  and  sweeps  in  the  approaches  to 
Halifax,  N.S.,  as  part  of  a hunter-killer  force  until  18 


April  1945.  Between  30  April  and  5 May,  Scroggins 
carried  out  similar  patrols  off  Long  Island  before  pro- 
ceeding to  Norfolk.  On  V-E  day,  she  was  placed  on 
four-hours  notice  in  case  she  was  needed  to  escort 
surrendered  German  submarines  to  United  States 
ports,  but  did  not  have  to  get  underway. 

Scroggins  departed  Norfolk  on  15  May  to  screen 
Guadalcanal  (CVE-60)  off  Jacksonville  while  the 
escort  carrier  qualified  pilots  for  carrier  operations. 
Detached  from  this  duty  on  5 June,  she  then  served  as 
a seagoing  training  ship  for  the  Naval  Training  Center 
at  Miami,  Fla.,  from  6 June  to  17  July.  After  overhaul 
at  New  York  and  refresher  training  at  Guantanamo 
Bay,  she  served  as  a training  ship  with  submarines  at 
New  London  from  5 September  to  9 December  1945. 
Between  9 January  and  14  February  1946,  the  escort 
served  as  plane  guard  for  Salerno  Bay  (CVE-110)  off 
Norfolk,  and  then  returned  to  New  London  for  more 
submarine  training  between  26  February  and  1 April. 
The  ship  arrived  at  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  on  2 
May  for  inactivation;  was  decommissioned  on  15  June 
1946;  and  was  placed  in  reserve  there.  Scroggins  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 July  1965  and  sold  on  5 
April  1967  to  the  Peck  Iron  and  Metals  Co.,  Ports- 
mouth, Va.,  for  scrapping. 


Scuffle 

A disorderly,  physical  struggle. 

(AM-298:  dp.  795;  1.  184'6";  b.  33';  dr.  9';  s.  15  k.; 

cpl.  104;  a.  1 3",  2 40mm.,  6 20mm.,  2 dct.,  2 dcp., 

1 dcp.  (hh.) ; cl.  Admirable) 

Scuffle  (AM-298)  was  laid  down  on  4 May  1943  by 
Winslow  Marine  Railway  and  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Seattle, 
Wash.;  launched  on  8 August  1943;  sponsored  by  Miss 
Marianne  Baron;  and  commissioned  on  2 May  1944, 
Lt.  Comdr.  Erik  A.  Johnson  in  command. 

After  shakedown,  Scuffle  sailed  from  San  Francisco 
on  11  July  1944  for  Hawaii.  Operating  out  of  Pearl 
Harbor,  she  swept  an  old  American-laid  minefield  in 
the  French  Frigate  Shoals  between  6 and  15  August, 
escorted  a convoy  to  Eniwetok,  and  carried  out  various 
tests  and  training  operations.  She  arrived  at  San 
Pedro  Bay,  Leyte,  on  31  December  1944  and  joined 
Mine  Division  34. 

With  her  division,  Scuffle  participated  in  the  pre- 
invasion sweeps  at  Lingayen  Gulf  on  6 January  1945, 
and  at  Zambales  and  Subic  Bay  on  the  29th  and  31st. 
In  each  instance,  after  completing  the  pre-invasion 
sweeps,  she  helped  extend  the  cleared  areas  during  and 
after  the  initial  troop  landings,  and  provided  antisub- 
marine and  antiaircraft  protection  for  the  transports. 
On  13  February,  her  division  began  pre-invasion 
sweeps  in  Manila  Bay  in  preparation  for  landings  at 
Mariveles  and  Corregidor.  While  operating  off  Corregi- 
dor on  the  14th,  the  minesweepers  came  within  5,000 
yards  of  the  island  and  were  repeatedly  straddled  by 
Japanese  fire  before  supporting  ships  silenced  the  en- 
emy’s guns.  Scuffle  continued  sweeping  in  Manila  Bay 
through  18  February,  and  her  unit  earned  a Navy 
Unit  Commendation  for  the  operation. 

On  24  February,  Scuffle  reentered  Manila  Bay  with 
15  YMS’s  to  clear  the  harbor  of  mines  and  submerged 
wrecks.  Her  force,  plus  the  salvage  ship  Cable,  accom- 
plished the  task  by  10  April,  sweeping  615  square  miles 
of  water  and  opening  the  harbor  to  supply  ships.  On  22 
April,  she  rejoined  Mine  Division  34  in  an  8-day  sweep 
of  the  Sulu  Sea  off  Palawan.  On  9 May,  the  mine- 
sweeper arrived  at  Morotai  to  prepare  for  operations 
in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 

On  2 June,  Scuffle  sailed  from  Morotai  with  her 
division  to  carry  out  a pre-invasion  sweep  in  Brunei 
Bay.  She  ran  aground  on  a reef  on  6 June,  damaging  a 
screw,  but  was  able  to  carry  out  her  assigned  sweeps 
before  sailing,  on  12  June,  for  repairs  at  Subic  Bay. 
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She  rejoined  her  division  on  26  June  off  Balikpapan 
and  provided  support  to  YMS’s  performing  the  pre- 
invasion sweep.  She  left  Balikpapan  on  8 July  and 
returned  to  Subic  Bay  for  a month  of  overhaul.  Scuf- 
fle’s task  group  received  a Presidential  Unit  Citation 
for  its  service  off  Balikpapan. 

The  minesweeper  left  the  Philippines  on  6 September 
and  arrived  at  Sasebo,  Japan,  on  20  October  after 
weathering  three  typhoons  en  route.  She  helped  sweep 
Japanese  minefields  in  Tsushima  Strait  and  the  Ryu- 
kyu Islands  until  sailing  from  Sasebo  for  home  on  9 
December.  Arriving  at  Orange,  Tex.,  on  2 April  1946, 
she  was  decommissioned  there  on  19  June  1946  and 
placed  in  reserve.  The  ship  was  reclassified  MSF-298 
effective  7 February  1955.  She  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  list  on  1 May  1962  and  transferred  to  Mexico  on 
1 October  1962. 

Scuffle  received  5 battle  stars  for  her  World  War  II 
service. 

Sculpin 

A spiny,  large-headed,  broad-mouthed,  usually  scale- 
less fish  of  the  family  Cottidae.  Several  species  are 
found  on  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  Europe  and  North 
America. 

I 

(SS-191 : dp.  1,450  (surf.),  2,350  (subm.);  1.  310'6"; 

b.  27'1";  d.  13'8";  s.  20  k.  (surf.),  8.75  k.  (subm.); 

cpl.  55;  a.  1 3",  2 .50  cal.  mg.,  2 .30  cal.  mg.,  8 21" 

tt. ; cl.  Sargo) 

The  first  Sculpin  (SS-191)  was  laid  down  on  7 
September  1937  at  Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Navy  Yard; 
launched  on  27  July  1938;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Defrees;  commissioned  on  16  January  1939,  Lt.  W.  D. 
Wilkin  in  command. 

While  on  her  initial  shakedown  cruise  on  23  May 
1939,  the  diesel-powered  submarine  was  diverted  to 
search  for  the  sunken  submarine,  Squalus.  Sighting  a 
red  smoke  bomb  and  a buoy  from  the  sunken  subma- 
rine, she  established  communications,  first  by  phone  and 
then  by  signals  tapped  in  Morse  code  on  the  hull.  It 
was  determined  that  Squalus  was  resting  on  the  bot- 
tom in  40  fathoms  of  water,  with  both  engine  rooms 
flooded.  Sculpin  stood  by  while  Falcon  (ASR-2)  res- 
cued the  survivors,  and  rendered  further  assistance  by 
familiarizing  the  divers  with  the  configuration  of  her 
sister  ship.  Sculpin  aided  in  the  salvage  of  the  sunken 
vessel  by  sounding  out  the  approaches  to  Portsmouth 
Harbor  and  preparing  supplementary  charts  of  the 
area  where  Squalus  was  refloated. 

Following  the  assistance  given  in  the  recovery  of 
Squalus,  Sculpin  engaged  in  type  training  off  the  At- 
lantic coast  until  transferred  to  the  Pacific  Fleet.  De- 
parting Portsmouth,  N.H.,  on  28  January  1940,  she 
arrived  at  San  Diego  on  6 March.  She  sailed  west  on  1 
April,  arriving  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  the  9th,  where  she 
was  based  for  the  next  18  months.  Departing  Pearl 
Harbor,  23  October  1941,  she  arrived  at  Manila  on  8 
November.  From  Cavite,  she  engaged  in  local  opera- 
tions and  type  training  until  war  broke  out. 

Departing  Cavite  on  the  night  of  8 December  1941, 
she  and  Seawolf  (SS-197)  escorted  Langley  (AV-3) 
and  Pecos  (AO-65)  as  far  as  San  Bernadino  Strait. 
She  then  took  station  in  the  Philippine  Sea  north  of 
Luzon  on  10  December.  On  the  night  of  10  January 
1942,  she  intercepted  two  ships;  made  a surface  at- 
tack ; and  scored  hits  on  the  lead  ship.  Forced  to  dive 
because  of  gunfire,  Sculpin  was  unable  to  assess  the 
results  of  her  attack.  Japanese  records  show  that 
American  submarines  sank  three  Japanese  ships  that 
night;  possibly  Sculpin  should  be  given  credit  for  elim- 
inating 3,817-ton  merchantman,  Akita  Maru.  Her  first 
patrol  terminated  at  Surabaja,  Java,  on  22  January. 

Her  second  patrol,  30  January  to  28  February,  was 


in  the  Molucca  Sea,  east  of  the  Celebes.  On  4 February 
off  Kendari,  Java,  she  torpedoed  a Japanese  destroyer, 
inflicting  heavy  damage.  After  the  war,  Japanese  rec- 
ords revealed  that,  after  a submarine  attack  off  Ken- 
dari on  4 February,  destroyer  Suzukaze,  had  been 
forced  to  run  aground  to  avoid  being  sunk.  Three 
nights  later,  Sculpin  commenced  an  approach  on  a 
Japanese  destroyer  but  was  detected  and  forced  to 
dive.  She  escaped  four  hours  later  after  a heavy  depth 
charge  attack  by  her  intended  victim  and  five  other 
destroyers.  On  the  night  of  17  February,  she  was 
detected  while  making  a surface  attack  on  a destroyer 
and  was  forced  to  dive.  During  the  ensuing  depth 
charge  attack,  she  sustained  damage  to  her  starboard 
main  controller  and  starboard  shaft.  On  28  February, 
she  arrived  at  Exmouth,  Australia,  for  repairs. 

Her  third  patrol,  13  March  to  27  April,  out  of 
Fremantle  was  in  the  Molucca  Sea  area.  On  28  March, 
she  fired  a spread  of  three  fish  at  a large  cargo  ship. 
The  torpedoes  were  last  seen  running  straight  for  the 
target,  but  apparently  ran  deep  and  passed  under  the 
merchant  ship.  A similar  incident  occurred  on  1 April  in 
a night  attack.  Sculpin,  like  many  of  her  sister  sub- 
marines in  the  early  days  of  the  Pacific  war,  was 
plagued  by  malfunctions  of  torpedo  guidance  systems 
which  caused  the  “fish”  either  to  take  erratic  courses 
or  to  run  deep.  The  frustrated  Sculpin  returned  to 
Fremantle  on  27  April. 

Sculpin’ s fourth  war  patrol,  29  May  to  17  June,  was 
in  the  South  China  Sea.  On  8 June,  she  was  unsuccess- 
ful in  an  attack  on  a cargo  ship,  again  due  to  torpedo 
malfunction.  A vigorous  depth  charge  attack  kept 
Sculpin  down  while  the  cargo  ship  escaped.  On  13 
June,  near  Balabac  Strait,  SS-191  torpedoed  a cargo 
ship  which  returned  fire  with  her  deck  gun  and  com- 
menced to  limp  away.  Turning  on  two  accompanying 
tankers  astern  of  the  cargo  ship,  Sculpin  made  an 
attack  but  was  forced  to  dive  to  prevent  being  rammed 
by  one  of  the  tankers.  Surfacing  at  dusk,  Sculpin 
pursued  the  cargo  ship,  but  was  again  driven  away  by 
accurate  gunfire  from  the  maru.  She  shifted  her  attack 
to  a tanker,  leaving  the  ship  listing  and  making  heavy 
smoke.  However,  no  sinking  was  confirmed.  Off  Cape 
Varella,  Indochina,  early  on  the  morning  of  19  June, 
she  torpedoed  a cargo  ship,  making  a hit  forward  of 
the  stack.  A heavy  secondary  explosion  was  heard,  and 
the  damaged  vessel  was  last  seen  headed  for  the  shore 
to  beach,  smoke  pouring  from  her  forward  hatch.  Scul- 
pin  returned  to  Australia  on  17  July. 

The  waters  of  the  Bismarck  Archipelago  were  the 
theatre  of  her  fifth  patrol,  8 September  to  26  October. 
After  reconnaissance  operations  off  Thilenius  and  Mon- 
tagu harbors  of  New  Ireland,  Sculpin  commenced  her 
search  for  Japanese  shipping.  On  28  September,  she 
scored  two  hits  on  a cargo  ship,  but  was  forced  to  dive 
as  a Japanese  destroyer  raced  to  the  scene.  Sculpin 
was  under  depth  charge  attack  for  three  hours,  during 
which  she  sustained  minor  damage.  On  7 October,  she 
made  her  first  confirmed  kill,  the  4,731-ton  transport, 
Naminoue  Maru,  off  New  Ireland.  Escaping  the  Japa- 
nese escorts’  countermeasures,  she  remained  in  the 
general  area  where,  a week  later,  she  intercepted  a 
three-ship  convoy  in  the  shipping  lane  between  Rabaul 
and  Kavieng.  Waiting  until  the  escorting  destroyer  had 
made  a patrol  sweep  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  convoy, 
Sculpin  fired  a spread  of  four  torpedoes  at  the  2,000- 
ton  cargo  ship,  Sumoyoshi  Maru.  While  the  blazing 
and  sinking  maru  lay  dead  in  the  water,  Sculpin  made 
good  her  escape.  Four  days  later,  she  inflicted  minor 
damage  on  the  light  cruiser,  Yura,  with  a hit  forward 
of  the  bridge,  but  was  driven  off  by  the  cruiser’s 
gunfire. 

Departing  Brisbane  on  her  sixth  war  patrol,  18 
November  1942  to  8 January  1943,  SS-191  worked  her 
way  past  New  Britain  to  the  rich  hunting  grounds  off 
Truk.  After  escaping  a Japanese  aerial  attack  on  11 
December,  she  was  stalking  a Japanese  carrier  on  the 
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night  of  the  18th,  when  two  destroyers  attacked.  One 
illuminated  Sculpin  with  floodlights  as  both  commenced 
heavy  fire  with  deck  guns.  The  submarine  went  deep 
and  lay  silent  as  the  enemy  depth  charge  attack  and 
prolonged  sonar  search  continued.  The  following  night, 
she  scored  two  hits  on  a tanker,  with  no  sinking 
confirmed. 

Sculpin  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  8 January  1943, 
and  steamed  east  to  San  Francisco  for  a three-month 
overhaul  period.  Returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  9 May, 
she  departed  Hawaii  for  her  seventh  war  patrol  on  24 
May  and  operated  off  the  northwest  coast  of  Honshu. 
Three  days  after  arriving  on  station,  she  made  a 
surface  attack  on  two  carriers  with  a cruiser  escort. 
Two  heavy  underwater  explosions  were  heard  as  the 
submarine  submerged.  Postwar  examination  of  Impe- 
rial Japanese  Navy  records  revealed  that  the  light 
carrier,  Hiyo,  had  been  moderately  damaged  by  a tor- 
pedo attack  in  that  area  on  9 June.  On  14  June,  she 
damaged  a cargo  ship  but  was  forced  to  dive  and  run 
silent  to  avoid  the  vigorous  countermeasures  of  the 
maru’s  escorts.  On  19  June,  she  destroyed  two  sam- 
pans by  gunfire,  leaving  them  aflame,  with  decks 
awash.  During  the  remainder  of  the  patrol,  she  spotted 
other  possible  targets,  but  they  all  hugged  the  shore, 
some  running  inside  the  ten-fathom  line.  The  patrol 
terminated  at  Midway  on  4 July. 

Sculpin’ & eighth  war  patrol,  25  July  to  17  September 
1943,  was  off  the  Chinese  coast  and  Formosa  Strait.  On 
9 August,  she  torpedoed  and  sank  the  cargo/transport, 
Sekko  Maru,  off  the  coast  of  Formosa.  She  evaded 
ASW  patrol  craft  in  Taiwan  Strait  on  16  and  17 
August.  On  the  21st,  she  intercepted  an  armed  cargo 
ship  and  fired  a spread  of  three  torpedoes  which  ran 
“hot,  straight,  and  normal”  but  did  not  explode.  Sculpin 
was  immediately  pounced  upon  by  escorting  destroyers 
and  was  forced  to  dive.  The  cargo  ship  escaped  in  the 
ensuing  depth  charge  attack.  A similar  torpedo  mal- 
function occurred  on  1 September,  when  the  splash  of 
water  resulting  from  the  torpedo  striking  the  target’s 
hull  could  be  seen,  but  no  detonation  occurred.  The 
submarine  escaped  the  immediate  counterattack  of  the 
escorts;  and,  after  reconnaissance  of  Marcus  Island, 
she  returned  to  Midway. 

Following  a brief  overhaul  period  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
Sculpin  departed  Hawaii  on  5 November  1943.  Ordered 
to  patrol  north  of  Truk,  she  was  to  intercept  and 
attack  Japanese  forces  leaving  Truk  to  oppose  the 
forthcoming  invasion  of  Tarawa  in  the  Gilbert  Islands. 
Sculpin  and  two  other  submarines  were  to  form  a 
wolfpack  to  make  coordinated  attacks  on  the  enemy. 
Capt.  John  P.  Cromwell  was  on  board  Sculpin  to  coor- 
dinate the  wolfpack  operations. 

After  refueling  at  Johnston  Island  on  7 November, 
Sculpin  proceeded  to  her  assigned  station.  On  29  No- 
vember, Capt.  Cromwell  was  ordered  to  activate  the 
wolfpack.  When  the  submarine  failed  to  acknowledge, 
the  message  was  repeated  48  hours  later.  The  subma- 
rine was  presumed  lost  on  30  December  and  struck  from 
the  Navy  list  on  25  March  1944. 

The  account  of  Sculpin’ s final  patrol  was  given  by 
the  surviving  members  of  her  crew,  who  were  liberated 
from  Japanese  prisoner  of  war  camps  after  V-J  Day. 
On  16  November,  she  arrived  on  station  and  made 
radar  contact  with  a large,  high-speed  convoy  on  the 
night  of  the  18th.  Making  a fast  end  run  on  the 
surface  to  attack  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  she  was 
in  firing  position  but  was  forced  to  dive  when  the 
convoy  and  its  escorts  zagged  toward  her.  When  the 
Japanese  task  force  changed  course,  Sculpin  surfaced 
to  make  another  run,  but  was  discovered  by  a rear 
guard  destroyer  only  600  yards  away.  Crash  diving, 
the  submarine  escaped  the  first  salvo  of  depth  charges. 
A second  string  of  “ash  cans”  knocked  out  her  depth 
gauge  and  caused  other  minor  damage.  She  evaded  the 
destroyer  in  a rain  squall  and  attempted  to  come  to 
periscope  depth.  The  damaged  depth  gauge  stuck  at 


125  feet,  so  the  submarine  broached  and  was  again 
detected.  She  immediately  submerged  and  the  destroyer 
attacked  with  a pattern  of  18  depth  charges.  There 
was  considerable  damage,  including  temporary  loss  of 
depth  control.  As  a result,  Sculpin  ran  beyond  safe 
depth  so  that  many  leaks  developed  in  the  hull.  So 
much  water  entered  that  the  submarine  was  forced  to 
run  at  high  speed  to  maintain  depth.  This  made  track- 
ing easy  for  the  Japanese  sonar.  A second  depth 
charge  attack  knocked  out  Sculpin’ s sonar,  leaving  her 
blind. 

The  submarine’s  commanding  officer,  Comdr.  Fred 
Connaway,  decided  to  surface  and  give  the  crew  of  the 
doomed  vessel  a chance  for  survival.  With  her  decks 
still  awash,  Sculpin’ s gunners  manned  the  deck  guns 
but  were  no  match  for  the  destroyer’s  main  battery.  A 
shell  hit  the  conning  tower  and  killed  the  bridge  watch 
team,  including  Comdr.  Connaway,  and  flying  frag- 
ments killed  the  gun  crew.  The  senior  ship’s  officer 
surviving  ordered  the  submarine  to  be  scuttled.  Before 
he  opened  the  vents,  he  informed  Capt.  Cromwell.  The 
captain  possessed  vital  information  concerning  the 
forthcoming  assault  on  the  Gilbert  Islands  and  subse- 
quent operations.  Fearing  he  might  reveal  these  plans 
under  the  influence  of  torture  or  drugs,  he  refused  to 
leave  the  stricken  submarine,  giving  his  life  to  escape 
capture.  He  was  posthumously  awarded  the  Medal  of 
Honor  for  his  act  of  heroism  and  devotion  to  country. 

Forty-two  of  Sculpin’s  crew  were  picked  up  by  the 
destroyer,  Yamagumo.  One  badly  wounded  sailor  was 
thrown  back  in  the  sea  because  of  his  condition.  The 
survivors  were  questioned  for  about  ten  days  at  the 
Japanese  naval  base  at  Truk;  then  were  embarked  on 
two  aircraft  carriers  returning  to  Japan.  The  escort 
carrier,  Chuyo,  carried  21  of  the  survivors  in  her  hold. 
On  2 December,  the  carrier  was  torpedoed  and  sunk  by 
Sailfish  (SS-192)  and  twenty  of  the  American  pris- 
oners perished.  One  man  was  saved  when  he  was  able 
to  grab  hold  of  a ladder  on  the  side  of  a passing 
Japanese  destroyer  and  hauled  himself  on  board.  The 
other  21  survivors  arrived  at  Ofuna,  Japan,  on  5 
December,  and,  after  further  questioning,  were  sent  to 
the  Ashio  copper  mines  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

Ironically,  the  carrier  transporting  the  Sculpin  sur- 
vivors was  sunk  by  Sailfish,  which  Sculpin  had  helped 
to  locate  and  raise  after  that  submarine- — then  named 
Squalus — had  been  sunk  some  four  and  one-half  years 
before. 

Sculpin  was  awarded  eight  battle  stars  for  her  ser- 
vice in  World  War  II,  in  addition  to  the  Philippine 
Presidential  Unit  Citation. 


Sculpin  (SS-494),  a Tench  class  submarine,  was  to 
be  built  at  Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Navy  Yard.  However, 
before  her  keel  was  laid,  her  construction  was  canceled 
on  12  August  1945. 

II 

(SSN-590:  dp.  2,830  (surf.),  3,500  (subm.);  1.  252'; 

b.  32';  dr.  30';  s.  20+k. ; a.  6 21"  tt. ; cl. 

Skipjack) 

The  second  Sculpin  (SSN-590)  was  laid  down  on  3 
February  1958  by  the  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Pas- 
cagoula, Miss.;  launched  on  31  March  1960;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Fred  Connaway;  and  commissioned  on  1 June 
1961,  Comdr.  C.  N.  Mitchell  in  command. 

Sculpin  departed  Pascagoula  on  8 June  for  her  des- 
ignated home  port,  San  Diego.  Following  her  arrival 
there,  she  began  a period  of  shakedown  training.  In 
July,  she  held  special  trials  and  tests  in  the  Puget 
Sound  area  and  then  returned  to  San  Diego  for  type 
training.  In  August,  Sculpin  cruised  to  Pearl  Harbor 
for  two  weeks  before  returning  to  San  Diego.  She 
operated  off  the  west  coast  before  entering  the  Mare 
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Island  Naval  Shipyard  for  post-shakedown  availability 
in  October.  This  was  completed  in  late  March  1962, 
and  Sculpin  returned  to  her  home  port. 

Following  training  operations,  she  departed  for  the 
western  Pacific  in  May;  returning  to  San  Diego  in 
August.  The  nuclear  submarine  participated  in  local 
training  operations,  ordnance  evaluation  projects,  and 
fleet  exercises  until  entering  the  Mare  Island  Naval 
Shipyard  in  early  January  1963  for  a hull  survey. 
Sculpin  returned  to  San  Diego  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
conducted  type  training  for  two  months  and,  on  29 
March,  got  underway  for  a dependents’  cruise.  The 
submarine  returned  to  Mare  Island  in  April  for  re- 
stricted availability  and  remained  there  until  August 
when  she  returned  to  San  Diego  and  commenced  local 
operations. 

Sculpin  was  in  Pearl  Harbor,  in  early  December,  en 
route  to  the  western  Pacific,  when  defective  piping 
forced  her  to  sail  back  to  Mare  Island  for  repairs.  She 
returned  to  San  Diego,  on  25  February  1964,  and 
operated  from  that  port  until  early  April.  On  the  8th, 
Sculpin  sailed  for  duty  with  the  7th  Fleet.  Prior  to 
reporting,  she  made  port  calls  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Syd- 
ney, and  Subic  Bay.  For  the  remainder  of  her  deploy- 
ment, Sculpin  operated  in  and  out  of  Subic  Bay,  and 
Naha,  Okinawa,  with  the  7th  Fleet.  She  returned  to 
her  home  port  on  20  October  1964.  Operations  and 
exercises  along  the  west  coast,  from  San  Diego  to 
Bangor,  Wash.,  occupied  the  submarine  for  the  next  25 
months. 

On  27  November  1966,  Sculpin  stood  out  of  San 
Diego  for  Naha  and  another  tour  with  the  7th  Fleet. 
She  returned  to  her  home  port  on  11  May  1967  and 
began  conducting  local  operations.  The  submarine  had 
an  extended  training  cruise  from  27  July  to  26  October 
and,  on  11  November,  gave  a demonstration  dive  for 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

On  December  31st,  Sculpin  was  notified  that  she  was 
due  for  drydock  and  overhaul  at  Puget  Sound,  and  she 
sailed  for  that  destination  on  2 January  1968.  This 
was  Sculpin'  s first  major  overhaul  and  refueling 
since  commissioning,  seven  years  before,  and  she 
was  in  drydock  from  30  January  1968  to  22  January 
1969.  Sea  trials  and  training  lasted  until  26  July 
when  she  sailed  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  a shakedown 
training  cruise.  She  returned  to  the  west  coast  on  22 
August  and  began  an  upkeep  period  at  San  Diego 
which  lasted  until  8 September.  The  submarine  operated 
along  the  California  coast  until  6 February  1970 
when  she  got  underway  for  Pearl  Harbor  and  deploy- 
ment to  the  western  Pacific. 

Sculpin  sailed  from  Pearl  Harbor  on  21  February 
and  entered  Buckner  Bay,  Okinawa,  on  6 March.  She 
also  visited  Subic  Bay,  Hong  Kong,  and  Yokosuka  be- 
fore returning  to  San  Diego  on  21  August.  She 
conducted  local  operations  until  4 January  1971  when 
she  began  a three-month  restricted  availability  period 
at  Mare  Island.  The  yard  work  was  completed  on  16 
April,  and  the  submarine  returned  to  San  Diego.  The 
only  interruption  of  her  schedule  came  in  October 
when  she  sailed  to  Puget  Sound  to  have  her  bottom 
sand  blasted  and  painted. 

Sculpin  returned  to  San  Diego  on  13  November  1971 
and  began  preparing  for  another  deployment  period 
which  began  on  5 January  1972  and  terminated  on  24 
July.  She  was  berthed  at  San  Diego  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  with  only  15  days  being  spent  at  sea. 

On  2 February  1973,  Sculpin  entered  the  Mare  Is- 
land Naval  Shipyard  for  a three-month  restricted 
availability.  After  leaving  the  yard  in  May,  the  sub- 
marine operated  along  the  Pacific  coast  until  12  No- 
vember when  it  arrived  at  San  Diego  and  began  pre- 
paring for  a deployment  in  early  January  1974. 
Sculpin  sailed  from  San  Diego  on  7 January  for  Pearl 
Harhor  and  the  western  Pacific  on  an  extended  cruise 
which  has  lasted  into  June  1974. 


Sculptor 

A constellation  in  the  southern  hemisphere  near  the 
star  Fomalhaut. 

(AK-103:  dp.  14,550;  1.  441'6";  b.  56'11";  dr.  28'4"; 

s.  12.5  k. ; cpl.  206;  a.  1 5",  1 3",  2 40mm.,  6 20mm.; 

cl.  Crater;  T.  EC2-S-C1) 

Sculptor  was  laid  down  as  D.  W.  Harrington  under 
Maritime  Commission  contract  (MCE  Hull  1671)  on 
18  May  1943  by  California  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Wilming- 
ton, Calif.;  launched  on  10  June  1943;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  S.  E.  Joseph;  acquired  by  the  Navy  on  22  June 
1943;  and  commissioned  on  10  August  1943,  Lt. 
Comdr.  George  C.  Bosson  in  command. 

Sculptor  served  in  the  Naval  Transportation  Service, 
making  six  voyages  from  San  Francisco  supplying 
advanced  bases  in  the  western  Pacific.  She  sailed  on 
her  first  voyage  on  28  August  1943  towing  a section  of 
the  floating  dock,  ABSD-1,  and  delivered  it  and  other 
cargo  at  Espiritu  Santo  on  2 October.  After  carrying 
Lend-Lease  material  to  New  Zealand,  she  returned  to 
San  Francisco  on  23  November.  On  her  second  voyage, 
beginning  on  27  December,  she  towed  a repair  barge, 
YRDH-1,  and  carried  a deck  cargo  of  an  LCT  in 
sections  to  Espiritu  Santo.  After  arriving  there  on  1 
February  1944,  she  made  voyages  between  advanced 
bases  until  departing  from  Espiritu  Santo  on  20  April 
for  San  Francisco,  where  she  arrived  on  12  May. 

Sculptor’s  remaining  voyages  followed  the  pattern  of 
the  first  two.  She  sailed  from  San  Francisco  on  3 June 
with  a section  of  ABSD-2  in  tow,  and  made  local  cargo 
voyages  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  between  15  July  and 
29  September  before  returning  to  San  Francisco  on  24 
October.  After  overhaul,  she  sailed  again  on  16  Decem- 
ber with  two  YF  barges  in  tow  which  she  exchanged  at 
Pearl  Harbor  for  YFD-6U.  This  large  drydock  was 
delivered  by  the  combined  efforts  of  Sculptor,  and  a 
sister  ship,  at  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte,  P.I.,  on  13 
February  1945.  Sculptor  then  carried  cargo  between 
advanced  bases  until  28  April  and  returned  to  San 
Francisco  on  21  May. 

On  15  June  1945,  the  freighter  left  San  Diego  with 
two  83'  Coast  Guard  cutters  on  deck  and  a barge  in 
tow.  The  tow  was  dropped  at  Pearl  Harbor,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  cargo  was  offloaded  at  Saipan  after 
arrival  on  13  July.  The  ship  returned  to  San  Francisco 
on  1 September  and  began  her  sixth  and  last  Navy 
voyage  on  the  29th.  She  delivered  cargo  to  Saipan  and 
Guam,  and  sailed  from  Guam  on  23  December  for  the 
east  coast  of  the  United  States.  Sculptor  arrived  at 
Baltimore  on  21  February  1946  and  was  decommis- 
sioned there  on  26  February.  The  ship  was  redelivered 
to  the  Maritime  Commission  on  8 March  and  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  on  12  March  1946.  In  1947,  she  was 
sold  to  a Greek  shipping  firm  as  Dimosthenis  Panta- 
leon,  under  which  name  she  remained  in  service  until 
1970. 


Scurry 

(AM-304:  dp.  795;  1.  184'6";  b.  33';  dr.  9'9";  s.  14.8 
k.;  cpl.  104;  a.  1 3",  2 40mm.,  6 20mm.,  2 dct.,  2 dcp., 
1 dcp.  (hh.) ; cl.  Admirable) 

Scurry  (AM-304)  was  laid  down  on  24  May  1943  by 
Associated  Shipbuilders,  Seattle,  Wash.;  launched  on  1 
October  1943;  sponsored  by  Miss  Winette  DeLaye;  and 
commissioned  on  29  July  1944,  Lt.  Charles  E.  Dunston 
in  command.  The  spelling  of  her  name  was  changed 
from  Skurry  to  Scurry  on  3 August  1944. 

Following  shakedown  between  15  August  and  19 
September  1944,  she  departed  the  west  coast  on  1 
October  escorting  a convoy  to  Eniwetok.  After  arriving 
there  on  3 November,  Scurry  escorted  convoys  in  the 
vicinity  of  Eniwetok  and  Manus  until  returning  to 
Pearl  Harbor  on  13  December.  Between  31  December 
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1944  and  18  January  1945,  the  ship  underwent  two  six- 
day  periods  of  minesweeping  training  off  Maui,  and 
then  sailed  on  22  January  to  support  the  landings  at 
Iwo  Jima.  Arriving  there  three  days  before  the  assault, 
she  swept  the  assault  and  transport  areas  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  larger  ships.  Departing  Iwo  Jima  on  3 
March,  the  ship  arrived  off  Okinawa  on  25  March  and 
carried  out  a week  of  preparatory  sweeps  before  the 
landings  there.  She  remained  off  Okinawa  until  8 July, 
sweeping  mines  and  maintaining  antisubmarine  partols 
around  the  transports.  The  minesweeper  underwent 
overhaul  at  Leyte,  P.I.,  from  13  July  to  17  August 
and,  after  escorting  a convoy  to  Okinawa,  sailed  from 
there  on  30  August  to  clear  minefields  off  Japan. 

Scurry  swept  mines  in  the  Yellow  Sea  between  1 and 
7 September,  and  then  helped  to  sweep  the  approaches 
to  Sasebo  and  Nagasaki.  She  was  one  of  the  last 
American  snips  to  enter  these  ports  after  the  war. 
Between  17  and  26  September,  she  acted  as  pilot  vessel 
at  Nagasaki  for  transports  repatriating  Allied  pris- 
oners of  war.  She  then  returned  to  mine  clearance 
operations,  sweeping  in  the  Korean  Strait  until  sailing 
from  Sasebo  for  the  United  States  on  10  December. 
The  minesweeper  arrived  at  Orange,  Tex.,  on  24  April 
1946,  and  was  decommissioned  and  placed  in  reserve 
there  on  29  June  1946. 

Scurry  was  reclassified  MFS-304  on  7 February 
1955.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 May 
1967  and  converted  into  a salvage  training  hulk  for 
use  by  the  Navy  at  Norfolk,  Va.  Used  as  a test  target, 
Scurry  was  sunk  off  the  Virginia  Capes  on  14  August 
1973. 

Scurry  received  4 battle  stars  for  her  World  War  II 
service. 


Scylla 

A rock  in  the  straits  of  Messina;  personified  as  a 
female  monster  in  classical  mythology. 


The  single  turret  monitor  Ccinoyiicus  ( q.v .)  was  re- 
named Scylla  on  15  June  1869,  but  was  reassigned  the 
name  Canonicus  on  10  August  of  the  same  year. 

Sea  Bird 

(Sch.:  t.  58;  1.  59'8";  b.  18'4";  dph.  6'12";  dr.  7'6"; 
cpl.  15;  a.  1 12-pdr.  how.) 

Sea  Bird — a schooner  captured  by  Union  side  wheel 
steamer  DeSoto  on  13  May  1863 — was  purchased  by  the 
Navy  on  12  July  1863  from  the  Key  West  prize  court. 
The  ship  was  soon  fitted  out  at  Key  West  and  commis- 
sioned there  either  in  late  July  or  in  early  August, 
Acting  Master  Charles  P.  Clark  in  command. 

The  schooner  was  ordered  to  cruise  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  seeking  blockade  runners.  On  15  October,  she — 
along  with  Fox  and  Two  Sisters — helped  Honduras  pur- 
sue British  steamer  Mail  which  Honduras  caught  near 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  after  a three-hour  chase.  The 
blockade  runner  had  slipped  out  of  Bayport,  Fla.,  laden 
with  cotton  and  bound  for  Havana. 

In  July  1864,  Sea  Bird  and  three  other  small  sailing 
ships  carried  Union  troops  and  landed  them  for  a raid  on 
Brookville,  Fla.  After  disembarking  the  soldiers,  Sea 
Bird  and  Ariel  proceeded  to  Bayport,  Fla.,  where  a land- 
ing party  captured  a quantity  of  cotton  and  burned 
the  customs  house  before  returning  to  Anclote  Keys. 
On  21  October,  Sea  Bird  captured  British  schooner  Lucy 
off  Anclote  Keys  with  an  assorted  cargo. 

Active  until  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  Sea  Bird  took 
her  last  prizes  on  11  April  1865  when  she  seized  sloops 
Florida  and  Annie  laden  with  cotton  off  Crystal  River, 
Fla.  She  destroyed  both. 

After  the  return  of  peace,  Sea  Bird  was  decom- 
missioned and  sold  at  public  auction  at  Key  West  to 
W.  F.  Pitcher  on  28  June  1865. 


Sea  Cat 

A shortened  form  of  sea  catfish,  a marine  fish  of  little 
food  value  found  off  the  southeastern  coast  of  the  United 
States. 

(SS-399 : dp.  1,526;  1.  311'6";  b.  27'3";  dr.  15'3";  s. 

20.25  k.  (surf.),  8.75  k.  (subm.) ; cpl.  66;  a.  1 5”, 

1 40mm.,  1 20mm.,  2 .50  cal.  mg.,  10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Balao ) 

Sea  Cat  (SS-399)  was  laid  down  on  30  October  1943 
by  the  Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Navy  Yard;  launched  on  21 
February  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Cochrane;  and 
commissioned  on  16  May  1944,  Comdr.  R.  B.  McGregor 
in  command. 

After  shakedown  and  trials  off  the  New  England 
coast,  the  new  submarine  departed  New  London,  Conn., 
on  28  August  and  proceeded  via  the  Panama  Canal 
to  Hawaii.  Following  training  in  Hawaiian  waters, 
Sea  Cat  departed  Pearl  Harbor  on  28  October  and 
headed,  via  Midway  and  Saipan,  for  the  South  China 
Sea  where  she  operated  in  a wolf  pack  which  also  in- 
cluded Pampanito  (SS-383),  Pipefish  (SS-388),  and 
Sea  Raven  (SS-196).  During  the  war  patrol,  Sea  Cat 
fired  torpedoes  at  two  Japanese  merchantmen  which, 
together,  displaced  about  15,000  tons.  Her  commanding 
officer  thought  that  they  had  both  been  sunk,  but  a 
postwar  study  of  Japanese  records  did  not  confirm  either 
sinking.  After  61  days  at  sea,  including  37  days  in  her 
patrol  area,  Sea  Cat  arrived  at  Guam  for  refit. 

The  submarine  got  underway  again  on  1 February 
1945  for  her  second  war  patrol  which  she  conducted  in 
the  East  China  Sea  in  a wolf  pack  which  included 
Segundo  (SS-398)  and  Razorback  (SS-394).  During 
operations  off  the  coast  of  Kyushu,  she  damaged  a 300- 
ton  cargo  ship  by  gunfire  and  attacked  a 2,000-ton  ship 
with  torpedoes.  Although  she  reported  sinking  the  latter, 
Japanese  records  do  not  seem  to  support  the  claim.  Sea 
Cat  completed  the  patrol  upon  arriving  at  Midway  on 
24  March. 

On  27  April,  the  submarine  sailed  for  the  Yellow  Sea 
where  she  and  six  other  submarines  preyed  upon 
Japanese  shipping.  Sea  Cat,  herself,  accounted  for  some 
400  tons  of  enemy  vessels  by  gunfire,  and  she  picked  up 
two  survivors  of  the  sunken  enemy  ships  for  questioning 
before  returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  25  June. 

She  headed  toward  the  Kurils  on  6 August  for  her 
fourth  war  patrol;  but,  upon  arrival  in  her  patrol 
area,  learned  that  hostilities  had  ceased.  She  was  or- 
dered to  proceed  to  the  Japanese  home  islands  and  was 
in  Tokyo  Bay  during  the  formal  surrender  ceremony 
on  2 September.  She  then  sailed  for  the  Marianas  and 
reached  Guam  on  the  7th.  Following  a brief  stay  at 
Apra  Harbor,  the  submarine  headed  home.  Following 
operations  in  the  San  Diego  area  into  the  spring  of  1946, 
the  ship  proceeded  to  San  Francisco  Bay  and  arrived 
at  Mare  Island  on  15  April  1946  for  overhaul. 

Yard  work  completed  on  26  July,  Sea  Cat  sailed  back 
to  San  Diego,  whence  she  departed  on  12  August  for  her 
first  simulated  war  patrol.  On  this  cruise  she  visited 
Hawaii;  Canton  Island;  Swains,  Samoa,  and  Atafu 
Island;  Tsingtao,  and  Shanghai. 

Then,  transferred  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  the  sub- 
marine arrived  at  Balboa,  Canal  Zone,  on  12  January 
1947.  After  two  and  one-half  years  of  exercises  out  of 
Balboa,  her  home  port  was  changed  to  Key  West  in 
June  1949.  In  the  autumn,  it  was  decided  to  have  a 
number  of  experimental  changes  made  to  the  ship  during 
her  forthcoming  overhaul,  and  she  was  redesignated 
AGSS-399  on  30  September.  On  7 November,  she  arrived 
at  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard  where  the  work 
was  done.  The  modifications  and  repairs  were  completed 
on  11  March  1950,  and  the  submarine  returned,  via 
New  London,  to  Key  West.  She  operated  from  that  base 
until  she  got  under  way  on  9 January  1952  for  Phila- 
delphia and  another  overhaul.  After  her  arrival  on  the 
15th,  she  was  converted  to  a fleet-type  snorkel  sub- 
marine and  redesignated  SS-399. 

Overhaul  and  conversion  completed,  Sea  Cat  departed 
Philadelphia  on  26  June  1952  and  returned  to  Key  West. 
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She  operated  from  that  base  for  the  remainder  of  her 
career,  spending  most  of  her  time  in  the  Caribbean,  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  in  waters  ofF  the  southern  coast  of 
the  United  States.  In  July  1966,  she  interrupted  her 
customary  routine  by  crossing  the  Atlantic  for  a four- 
month  deployment  with  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Upon  returning  to  Key  West  on  30  October,  the  sub- 
marine resumed  her  former  routine  and  operated  in 
Florida  waters  and  the  Caribbean  until  she  was  de- 
commissioned on  2 December  1968  and  struck  from  the 
Navy  list  on  the  same  day. 

Sea  Cat  earned  three  battle  stars  for  her  World  War 
II  service. 

Sea  Cliff 

A town  in  Nassau  County,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

(Research  submersible:  t.  21;  1.  26';  s.  2.5  k. ; cpl.  2; 
max.  operating  depth  5,280'+) 

ATJTEC  I,  a research  submersible  built  by  the  Elec- 
tric Boat  Division  of  the  General  Dynamics  Corporation, 
Groton,  Conn.,  was  renamed  Sea  Cliff  on  3 December 
1968;  launched  on  11  December  1968;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Thomas  B.  Owen;  and  accepted  by  the  Navy  on  25 
September  1970. 

In  November,  Sea  Cliff  was  assigned  to  Submarine 
Development  Group  One,  San  Diego,  where,  accompanied 
by  a mother  ship,  Maxine  D,  she  has  performed  re- 
search work  into  1974.  She  has  a submerged  endurance 
of  eight  hours,  a life  support  of  100  man  hours,  and  a 
payload  of  1,200  pounds. 


Sea  Cloud 

(IX-99 : dp.  2,323;  1.  316';  b.  49'2";  dr.  28';  s.  14  k.; 
cpl.  72;  a.  2 3'') 

Sea  Cloud  (IX-99)  was  launched  as  Hussar  in  1931 
by  the  Friederich  Krupp  Germaniawerft,  A.  G.,  Kiel, 
Germany.  The  four-masted  bark  was  acquired  in  1935 
by  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Davies,  United  States  Ambassador 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  renamed  Sea  Cloud. 

When  Ambassador  Davies  was  reassigned  to  Belgium, 
Sea  Cloud  went  along.  As  World  War  II  was  threaten- 
ing and  larger  vessels  were  in  danger  of  being  mis- 
taken for  naval  ships,  the  shiny  black  yacht  was  re- 
painted white  to  assure  safety. 

On  7 January  1942,  Sea  Cloud  was  chartered  for  one 
dollar  per  year  by  the  Navy  for  use  by  the  Coast  Guard. 
After  conversions  were  made  at  Curtis  Bay,  Md.,  the 
vessel  was  put  on  Coast  Guard  weather  patrol,  depart- 
ing Boston  on  23  July.  She  operated  out  of  Boston  in 
this  role  until  20  April  1944,  during  which  time  she 
patrolled  the  North  Atlantic. 

From  5 to  10  March  1944,  Sea  Cloud  underwent 
overhaul,  fueling,  and  preparing  for  sea  at  Atlantic 
Yard,  East  Boston,  Mass.  Departing  the  harbor  on  the 
11th,  Sea  Cloud  resumed  her  weather  patrols  until  re- 
lieved by  USCGC  Sorrell  on  4 April. 

On  25  June,  Sea  Cloud  arrived  in  Argentia,  New- 
foundland, for  voyage  repairs. 

Sea  Cloud  was  decommissioned  on  4 November  1944 
at  East  Boston  and  returned  to  the  owner’s  agent  that 
same  day.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on 
13  November  1944. 

Sea  Cloud  was  sold  to  a shipping  firm  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  on  18  August  1955.  Shortly  thereafter,  she  was 
purchased  by  Generalissimo  Rafael  Trujillo  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  The  former  patroller  served  as  his 
presidential  yacht  under  the  name  Angelita.  After  Tru- 
jillo’s assassination  in  1964,  the  four-master  was  taken 
over  by  the  government  of  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
renamed  Patria.  She  has  since  been  sold  by  the  Domin- 
icans, renamed  Antarna,  and  converted  into  a luxury 
charter  yacht. 


Sea  Devil 

Manta  birostria,  the  largest  of  all  rays,  noted  for 
power  and  endurance. 

I 

(SS-400 : dp.  1,526  (surf.),  2,321  (subm.) ; 1.  311'6"; 

b.  27'3";  dr.  15' 3" ; s.  20  k.  (surf.),  9 k.  (subm.); 

cpl.  66;  a.  1 5",  1 40mm.,  1 20  mm.,  10  21"  tt.  cl. 

Balao) 

The  first  Sea  Devil  (SS-400)  was  laid  down  on  18 
November  1943  at  the  Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Navy  Yard; 
launched  on  28  February  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Sherman  K.  Kennedy;  and  commissioned  on  24  May 
1944,  Comdr.  Ralph  E.  Styles  in  command. 

Completing  shakedown  training  at  New  London,  Sea 
Devil  departed  that  port  on  11  July  1944  and  arrived 
at  her  home  port,  Pearl  Harbor,  on  9 August  to  join 
Submarine  Division  (SubDiv)  281  and  prepare  for  her 
first  war  patrol.  On  3 September,  she  sailed  west.  By 
the  15th,  she  was  500  miles  off  Honshu,  and,  during  the 
early  morning  darkness,  made  contact  with  her  first 
enemy  ships — two  sampan-type  patrol  vessels.  Rough 
seas,  however,  precluded  an  attack;  and  she  continued 
on  to  patrol  in  the  shipping  lanes  to  Japan’s  major 
ports:  Yokohama,  Kobe,  and  Osaka. 

On  the  16th,  at  0432,  Sea  Devil  made  her  second 
contact;  submerged;  and  commenced  closing  the  target. 
At  0538,  the  enemy,  a cargo  submarine,  was  sighted. 
At  0545,  Sea  Devil  made  her  first  attack.  Four  tor- 
pedoes were  fired.  Two  exploded  against  the  target.  Sea 
Devil  lost  depth  control.  A minute  later,  periscope  depth 
was  regained.  Brown  smoke  marked  the  enemy’s  pre- 
vious location.  Seven  underwater  explosions  followed. 
By  0553,  a large  oil  slick  covered  the  site  where  l-36k 
had  gone  down. 

Sea  Devil  reloaded  and  continued  to  move  closer  to 
Japan.  On  the  17th  and  18th,  mountainous  seas  in- 
hibited hunting.  On  the  21st,  the  submarine  commenced 
running  along  the  100  fathom  curve,  but  the  strong 
Kuroshio  Current  there  caused  her  to  lose  ground  and 
forced  her  to  shift  her  course. 

On  the  morning  of  the  22d,  she  made  several  con- 
tacts, but  all  were  too  small.  During  the  early  after- 
noon, she  sighted  a small  convoy  and  fired  on  a freighter. 
The  target  turned  toward  the  submarine.  Sea  Devil 
went  deep.  An  hour  later,  the  surface  ships  had  gone, 
and  the  hunted  submarine  again  became  a hunter. 

During  her  remaining  22  days  on  station,  Sea  Devil 
attacked  several  targets,  but  scored  on  none.  In  mid- 
October,  she  headed  for  Majuro  for  refit;  and,  on  19 
November,  she  got  underway  for  the  waters  west  of 
the  Nansei  Shoto. 

At  the  end  of  the  month,  Sea  Devil  entered  the  East 
China  Sea  and  turned  toward  the  Kyushu  coast.  On 

I December,  just  prior  to  midnight,  she  made  radar 
contact  with  a distant  convoy  and  commenced  running 
with  the  state-five  sea  on  four  engines  to  gain  position. 
At  0239,  on  the  2d,  she  changed  course  to  close  the 
convoy.  A minute  later,  she  took  a wave  over  the 
bridge  which  knocked  the  starboard  lookout  onto  the 
bridge  deck;  flooded  the  main  induction  and  both  en- 
gine rooms  to  the  lower  deck  plates;  and  sent  water 
through  the  supply  line  into  the  after  battery  com- 
partment, the  crew’s  mess,  and  the  radio  shack.  A 
solid  stream  came  into  the  control  room  via  the  conning 
tower.  But,  other  than  numerous  electrical  grounds,  no 
damage  was  sustained. 

By  0320,  Sea  Devil  was  1,200  yards  ahead  and  3,000 
yards  off  the  port  track  of  the  convoy.  The  radar  showed 

II  definite  targets  and  indicated  the  presence  of  others. 
Weather  and  visibility,  however,  worked  against  a night 
surface  attack. 

At  0322,  a floating  mine  was  sighted  less  than  100 
yards  off  the  port  bow.  Sea  Devil  swung  right  with  full 
rudder.  Ten  minutes  later,  she  submerged  and  commenced 
her  approach,  heading  for  the  port  flank  of  the  convoy. 

By  0400.  the  moon  had  clouded  over.  Periscope  ob- 
servations became  progressively  more  difficult.  At  0413, 
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an  escort,  pinging,  passed  Sea  Devil  close  aboard.  Sound 
conditions  were  also  poor. 

At  0414,  Sea  Devil  commenced  firing.  Four  Mark  18 
torpedoes  headed  for  a medium-sized  freighter,  but  all 
missed.  At  0424,  she  fired  No.  5 and  No.  6 tubes  at  a 
large  ship  600  yards  away.  Forty  seconds  later,  the 
torpedoes  hit,  throwing  a huge  column  of  debris  into 
the  air.  At  0425,  Sea  Devil  swung  right  to  avoid  an 
escort  ahead  of  the  ships  in  the  center  column. 

By  0427,  water  was  over  the  deck  of  the  stricken 
merchant  ship.  At  0428,  another  escort  passed  Sea 
Devil.  A minute  later,  Sea  Devil  fired  four  torpedoes 
from  her  stern  tubes  at  a large  passenger/cargo  maru 
1,300  yards  away.  A look  around  through  the  periscope 
then  revealed  a larger  freighter  in  the  center  column, 
less  than  150  yards  away  and  headed  directly  for  the 
submarine. 

Sea  Devil  went  deep.  At  0430,  she  was  jolted  by  a 
tremendous  explosion.  Her  torpedoes  had  hit,  and  from 
the  concussion  it  appeared  that  the  ship  had  been 
carrying  ammunition.  Breaking  up  noises  quickly  fol- 
lowed the  explosion. 

Sea  Devil  leveled  off  at  500  feet  and  rigged  for  depth 
charging.  Twelve  were  counted;  none  was  close.  Es- 
corts milled  about  overhead  for  the  next  40  minutes; 
then  the  sound  of  screws  faded  out.  Pinging  was  heard 
for  a while  longer,  and  distant  depth  charges  were 
heard  for  several  hours. 

After  sinking  Akigawa  Maru  and  Hawaii  Maru,  Sea 
Devil  continued  to  patrol  the  sea  lanes  to  Kyushu.  On 
the  4th,  she  received  a positive  ship  contact  report  from 
a China-based  B-29,  but  the  position  was  too  distant. 
On  the  5th,  she  sighted  only  two  small  fishing  trawlers. 
Then,  on  the  evening  of  the  8th,  she  made  radar  con- 
tact with  four  distant  targets  zigging  on  various  courses 
toward  Nagasaki. 

Sea  Devil  went  to  full  power  on  four  engines  and 
began  gaining  slowly.  At  16,000  yards,  the  radar  pips 
were  estimated  to  be  one  BB  or  CV,  two  CL’s,  and  four 
DD’s.  Darkness  and  intermittent  rain  squalls  interfered 
with  visibility. 

By  0000,  9 December,  Sea  Devil  had  gained  a good 
position  10,000  yards  ahead  of  the  nearest  escort  and 
3,000  yards  off  the  port  track  of  the  largest  pip.  At 
0005,  she  began  a submerged  radar  approach.  At  0017, 
she  began  tracking  by  sound,  and,  ten  minutes  later, 
she  fired  four  Mark  23  torpedoes  at  the  target.  Two  hit. 
Poor  visibility  precluded  a damage  assessment. 

Sea  Devil  went  deep  and  rigged  for  depth  charging; 
but,  by  0050,  the  sounds  of  searching  surface  ships 
faded  out.  At  0107,  the  submarine  surfaced  and  headed 
up  the  target’s  track.  An  hour  later,  she  reversed  her 
course  and  headed  back  to  her  patrol  area.  That  evening 
Plaice  (SS-390)  confirmed  Sea  Devil’s  hits,  but  was 
unable  to  provide  a damage  estimate.  Later  reports 
identified  the  damaged  ship  as  the  carrier  Junyo,  which 
was  subsequently  damaged  further  by  Redfish  (SS-395). 
Junyo  remained  in  the  repair  yard  through  the  end 
of  the  war. 

At  mid-month,  Sea  Devil  moved  further  south  to 
patrol  off  Okinawa;  and,  on  the  29th,  she  headed  for 
Midway  and  Pearl  Harbor. 

On  7 February  1945,  Sea  Devil  cleared  Pearl  Harbor 
for  her  3d  war  patrol.  On  the  19th,  she  arrived  at  Saipan 
for  training  in  wolfpack  tactics;  and,  on  the  27th,  she 
sailed  for  the  Yellow  Sea  in  company  with  Tench  (SS- 
417),  Guardfish  (SS-217),  and  Balao  (SS-285).  At  the 
end  of  the  month,  she  was  diverted  to  search  for  downed 
aviators;  and,  on  3 March,  she  continued  on  to  her 
patrol  area  to  further  decrease  the  declining  traffic 
between  China  and  Manchuria,  and  the  Japanese  home 
islands. 

For  over  a week,  fishing  junks,  sailing  junks,  and 
floating  mines  provided  the  only  contacts.  On  the  24th, 
she  sighted  a large  tanker  with  four  escorts  but  lost 
the  convoy.  On  the  25th,  she  sighted  and  evaded  a 
Japanese  hunter-killer  group.  On  the  29th,  she  sank  or 
exploded  four  mines  and  attempted  to  do  the  same  to 
two  others. 


Fog  shrouded  her  area  during  the  last  days  of  the 
month.  On  2 April,  visibility  was  still  poor,  less  than 
1,000  yards.  At  0710,  she  made  radar  contact  with  an 
enemy  convoy — four  merchantmen  and  three  escorts. 
At  0915,  she  commenced  firing  at  the  lead  merchant 
ship.  Forty  seconds  later,  she  fired  at  the  next  ship. 
She  then  swung  around  to  bring  her  stern  tubes  to  bear 
on  a third  merchantship ; found  herself  well  inside  the 
escort  on  the  convoy’s  starboard  quarter;  continued 
swinging  and  fired  three  stern  shots  at  the  escort.  Be- 
tween 0819  and  0822,  seven  hits  were  heard  and  felt. 

Sea  Devil  then  left  the  formation  and  opened  range 
to  reload.  The  radar  screen  now  showed  only  three 
small  pips.  The  3d  torpedo  of  the  1st  salvo  had  appar- 
ently missed  its  target  and  run  on  to  hit  the  third  maru. 

After  reloading,  the  submarine  tracked  the  remaining 
units  of  the  convoy.  Shortly  after  1000,  she  fired  on 
and  damaged  one  of  the  escorts.  Forty  minutes  later, 
she  fired  on  the  remaining  merchantman  and  observed 
it  suddenly  disappear  from  the  radar  screen.  After 
1100,  she  made  her  way  through  the  wreckage  to  pick 
up  survivors.  Only  four  allowed  themselves  to  be  picked 
up;  and,  of  these,  one  died  of  his  wounds. 

Of  the  seven  ships,  Sea  Devil  had  sunk  three,  Taijo 
Maru,  Edogawa  Maru,  and  Misshan  Maru,  and  had 
damaged  the  fourth  maru  and  at  least  one  of  the  escorts. 

The  submarine  remained  in  her  Yellow  Sea  patrol 
area  for  another  three  days,  then  headed  for  Midway. 
On  the  6th,  however,  she  received  orders  to  patrol 
south  of  Kyushu;  and,  on  the  8th,  she  was  ordered 
closer  to  Okinawa  in  search  of  four  downed  Marine 
Corps  pilots. 

The  pilots,  from  Essex,  had  been  covering  the  move- 
ments of  Yamato  and,  on  running  low  on  fuel,  had 
ditched  in  a location  they  thought  to  be  near  Okinawa. 

Prior  to  midnight,  on  the  8th,  Sea  Devil  located  three 
of  the  pilots  200  miles  northeast  of  Okinawa.  The  search 
for  the  fourth  continued  through  the  night.  With  dawn 
on  the  9th,  friendly  planes  joined  in  the  search.  But 
they,  too,  were  unsuccessful;  and,  in  the  late  afternoon, 
the  submarine  continued  southeastward. 

On  13  April,  Sea  Devil  arrived  at  Saipan.  On  the 
20th,  she  completed  her  patrol,  for  which  she  was 
awarded  the  Navy  Unit  Commendation,  at  Midway.  On 
28  May,  she  was  back  at  Saipan;  and,  on  the  30th,  she, 
with  Ronquil  (SS-396)  and  Paddle  (SS-263),  got 
underway  for  the  East  China  and  Yellow  Seas.  On  6 
June,  she  entered  the  East  China  Sea  via  Tokara 
Kaikyo  and  headed  northward  to  the  Yellow  Sea.  On 
the  7th,  she  made  her  way  through  the  islands  of 
southwestern  Korea;  and,  on  the  8th,  she  commenced 
patrolling  between  the  Shantung  peninsula  and  Korea. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  14th,  a cargo  ship,  with  an 
escort  on  either  side,  was  sighted  through  the  high 
periscope.  Sea  Devil  submerged;  manuevered  into  posi- 
tion; fired  four  torpedoes  “down-the-throat;”  then 
changed  course  radically  to  avoid  a collision  with  the 
target.  Twenty-three  seconds  after  firing,  two  of  the 
torpedoes  hit  the  target.  Wakamiyasan  Maru  went  under. 
Her  escorts  dropped  depth  charges.  Five  were  fairly 
close.  Sea  Devil  dropped  below  a 20°  temperature 
gradient  and  worked  her  way  out. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st,  she  sighted  three  armed 
trawlers,  one  under  tow,  headed  from  Shantung  toward 
Korea.  At  0943,  she  surfaced  and,  three  minutes  later, 
commenced  firing  with  her  5-inch  gun,  40  millimeter, 
and  20  millimeter  guns.  The  40  millimeter  soon  jammed, 
but  fire  from  the  5-inch  gun  and  20  millimeter  guns 
sank  the  trawler  being  towed  and  left  a second  burning 
and  settling.  The  third,  the  towing  vessel,  cast  loose 
and  headed  west  under  full  steam.  Sea  Devil  picked  up 
three  survivors  and  moved  south  to  patrol  in  another 
area. 

Poor  weather  impaired  hunting  during  the  next  six 
days.  On  the  27th,  however,  she  was  able  to  take  pho- 
tographs of  Saishu  To  and  Chiri  To;  and,  on  the  29th, 
she  was  diverted  to  search  and  rescue  operations. 

Assisted  by  a Coronado  and  a PBM.  she  picked  up  a 
PBM  crew  from  Rescue  Squadron  4,  Kerama  Retto,  on 
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the  evening  of  the  30th;  then  located  the  pilot  of  an 
Army  P-47  based  at  Ie  Shima.  Another  man,  who  had 
become  separated,  was  located  by  accompanying  air- 
craft the  following  morning  and  was  picked  up  before 
noon. 

Sea  Devil  remained  on  life  guard  duty  in  the  northern 
Ryukus  and  southern  Kyushu  area  until  10  July,  then 
headed  east  to  Guam  for  refit  and  the  installation  of 
Loran  equipment  and  a radio  direction  finder.  On  9 
August,  she  headed  back  to  the  Yellow  Sea.  On  the 
14th,  she  transited  the  Nansei  Shoto,  passing  south  of 
Akuseki  Shima;  and,  on  the  15th,  after  entering 
her  patrol  area,  she  received  word  of  Japan’s  acceptance 
of  Allied  surrender  terms. 

For  another  two  weeks,  Sea  Devil  remained  in  the 
area,  looking  for  and  sinking  mines.  On  the  27th,  she 
sighted  a fishing  vessel  near  a mine.  Closer  inspection 
showed  that  the  fisherman  was  using  the  mine  as  a 
buoy  and  had  secured  his  net  to  the  mine  horns.  On  the 
28th,  the  submarine  was  ordered  to  Guam;  then  di- 
verted to  Subic  Bay,  where  she  arrived  on  3 September. 

Within  a few  weeks,  Sea  Devil  was  joined  by  seven 
other  submarines  of  the  new,  postwar  submarine  squad- 
ron, SubRon  5.  Through  the  fall,  she  operated  out  of 
Subic  Bay,  conducting  intensive  training  operations 
necessitated  by  a heavy  turnover  in  personnel.  On  1 
December,  she  sailed  for  San  Francisco  for  overhaul; 
and,  on  23  April  1946,  she  returned  to  her  home  port, 
Pearl  Harbor. 

Three  days  later,  SS-400  again  headed  west.  On  16 
May,  she  returned  to  Subic  Bay;  and,  on  the  23d,  she 
continued  on  to  Tsingtao  where  she  provided  antisub- 
marine warfare  training  services  to  TF  71  into  July. 
On  the  5th,  she  sailed  for  Shanghai,  whence  she  pro- 
ceeded back  to  Pearl  Harbor.  From  26  July  1946  to 
5 May  1947,  she  conducted  operations  in  the  Hawaiian 
area.  Overhaul  at  Mare  Island  took  her  through  the 
summer.  In  early  October,  she  returned  to  Hawaii;  and, 
on  the  27th,  she  sailed  westward  for  another  tour  in 
the  Far  East. 

A simulated  war  patrol  and  the  provision  of  ASW 
training  services  occupied  her  during  her  deployment; 
and,  on  8 January  1948,  she  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor 
whence  she  operated  until  ordered  to  Mare  Island  for 
inactivation. 

Sea  Devil  was  decommissioned  on  10  September  1948 
and  remained  in  the  inactive  reserve  through  the  end 
of  the  decade.  Two  months  after  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities in  Korea,  however,  she  was  ordered  activated; 
and,  on  2 March  1951,  she  was  recommissioned,  assigned 
to  SubDiv  71,  SubRon  7,  and  based  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

Through  the  summer,  Sea  Devil  operated  in  Hawaiian 
waters,  in  September,  she  returned  to  the  west  coast 
to  provide  ASW  training  services  for  Fleet  Air  Wing 
4 in  the  Puget  Sound  area.  In  mid-November,  she  re- 
turned to  Hawaii,  where  she  conducted  local  operations 
through  the  winter.  From  mid-April  to  mid-June  1952, 
she  underwent  overhaul  at  the  Pearl  Harbor  Naval 
Shipyard;  then  resumed  local  operations.  In  late  Sep- 
tember, she  sailed  west  for  her  1st  deployment  to  tbe 
western  Pacific  since  recommissioning. 

Sea  Devil  arrived  at  Yokosuka  on  7 October  and 
commenced  providing  services  to  TF  96,  which  con- 
ducted ASW  training  exercises  and  maintained  pre- 
paredness for  hunter-killer  operations  in  support  of  the 
United  Nations  effort.  In  late  January  1953,  she  was 
detached  for  patrol  purposes.  Toward  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary, she  returned  to  Yokosuka;  and,  on  3 March,  she 
sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor. 

On  30  June,  Sea  Devil  again  got  under  way  for  Puget 
Sound  where  she  provided  services  to  Fleet  Air  Wing  4 
before  heading  for  San  Francisco  on  20  August  to  begin 
inactivation.  On  the  28th,  she  was  placed  in  commis- 
sion, in  reserve;  and,  on  19  February  1954,  she  was 
decommissioned. 

Three  years  later,  Sea  Devil  was  again  activated;  and, 
on  17  August  1957,  she  was  recommissioned  and  assigned 
to  SubRon  5 at  San  Diego.  For  the  next  year,  she  con- 
ducted training  operations  off  southern  California  and 


in  the  Puget  Sound  area,  then  prepared  for  deployment 
to  the  western  Pacific.  From  November  1958  to  April 
1959,  she  provided  services  to  7th  Fleet  surface  units  and 
to  Fleet  Marine  Force  Pacific.  In  May,  she  returned  to 
San  Diego.  On  1 July  1960,  she  was  redesignated  AGSS- 
400;  and,  from  that  time  through  1963,  she  was  pri- 
marily engaged  in  training  operations  off  the  west 
coast.  Only  two  deployments  to  the  western  Pacific, 
February-August  1961  and  June-December  1963,  inter- 
rupted that  schedule.  With  the  year  1964,  however,  Sea 
Devil  commenced  inactivation  for  the  last  time.  On  17 
February  1964,  she  was  decommissioned.  Her  name  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  the  following  July,  and  she 
was  subsequently  sunk  as  a target. 

Sea  Devil  (SS-400)  earned  five  battle  stars  for  her 
World  War  II  service. 

II 

(SSN-664:  dp.  3,800  (surf.),  4,600  (subm.)  ; 1.  292'3"; 

b.  31'3";  dr.  28'8";  s.  20-j-k.;  cpl.  107;  a.  4 21"  tt., 

SUBROC;  cl.  Sturgeon ) 

The  second  Sea  Devil  (SSN— 664)  was  laid  down  on 
12  April  1966  by  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and 
Dry  Dock  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va. ; launched  on  5 Octo- 
ber 1967;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Ignatius  J.  Galantin;  and 
commissioned  on  3 January  1969,  Lt.  Comdr.  Richard  A. 
Currier  in  command. 

Assigned  to  Submarine  Division  62  at  Norfolk,  Sea 
Devil  has,  into  1975,  conducted  exercises  and  partici- 
pated in  operations  which  enhance  her  capabilities  in 
her  primary  mission,  antisubmarine  warfare. 

Sea  Dog 

Named  for  the  dogfish — a small  shark  of  the  North 
Atlantic,  considered  destructive  by  fishermen. 

( SS-401 : dp.  1,526  (surf.),  2,321  (subm.);  1.  311'6"; 

b.  27'3";  dr.  15'3";  s.  20  k.  (surf.),  9 k.  (subm.); 

cpl.  66;  a.  1 5",  1 40mm.,  1 20mm.,  10  21"  tt.;  cl. 

Balao) 

Sea  Dog  (SS-401)  was  laid  down  on  1 November 
1943  at  the  Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Navy  Yard;  launched  on 
28  March  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Vernon  L.  Lowrance; 
and  commissioned  on  3 June  1944,  Comdr.  Vernon  L. 
Lowrance  in  command. 

Following  a month’s  training  off  the  New  England 
coast,  Sea  Dog  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor  to  join  Sub- 
marine Squadron  (SubRon)  28  and  prepare  for  her  first 
war  patrol.  Arriving  in  Hawaii  on  22  August,  she 
sailed  west  on  13  September;  topped  off  at  Midway 
on  the  17th;  and  entered  her  patrol  area  in  the  Nansei 
Shoto  on  the  28th. 

With  daylight  traffic  routed  well  inshore,  she  hunted 
unsuccessfully  in  the  Kikai  Jima,  Amami  O Shima,  and 
Okinoyera  Jima  areas  for  the  first  few  days,  then 
searched  the  likely  traffic  lanes  to  Naha  and  Unten  Ko. 
By  3 October,  she  had  rounded  Okinawa  to  patrol  in 
the  approaches  to  Nakagusuku  Wan;  and,  by  the  6th, 
she  was  again  northwest  of  Okinawa  in  the  Iheya 
Jima  area. 

Sea  Dog  remained  west  of  Okinawa  for  another  five 
days  but  found  no  targets  worthy  of  a torpedo.  On  the 
10th,  however,  she  took  an  armed  trawler  under  fire 
and  left  it  burning. 

On  the  11th,  she  headed  back  into  the  Amami  Gunto. 
A week  later,  she  moved  north  into  the  Tokara  Gunto; 
and,  on  the  22d,  while  between  the  islands  of  Suwanose 
and  Nakano,  she  sighted  a convoy  making  eight  to 
nine  knots  and  zigging  every  five  minutes. 

Sea  Dog  moved  ahead  of  the  port  column  and,  at 
0726,  fired  as  two  cargo  ships  overlapped  in  a zig.  A 
minute  later,  she  lost  depth  control  and  dropped  to  85 
feet.  Shortly  after  0728,  three  loud  explosions  were 
heard.  At  0732,  the  convoy’s  escorts  began  dropping 
depth  charges.  At  0745,  breaking  up  noises  were 
heard;  and,  at  0800,  there  was  a dull,  heavy  explosion. 
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Tomitsu  Maru  and  Muroto  had  been  sunk.  Depth  charg- 
ing continued  for  another  two  hours. 

Sea  Dog  continued  to  patrol  in  the  Tokara  Gunto  for 
another  two  days,  then  headed  back  to  the  Amami  Gunto. 
On  the  28th,  she  contacted  and  attacked,  unsuccessfully, 
a formation  of  two  battleships  and  a destroyer;  and,  on 
the  29th,  she  set  an  eastward  course  for  Midway.  On 
the  30th,  she  patrolled  in  the  likely  traffic  lanes  to  the 
Bonins;  and,  on  5 November,  she  reached  Midway. 

Refitted  by  Proteus  (AS-19),  Sea  Dog  got  underway 
again  on  29  November.  On  1 December,  she  rendezvoused 
with  Guardfi.sk  (SS-277)  and  Sea  Robin  (SS-407)  to 
form  a coordinated  attack  group  with  the  commanding 
officer  of  Sea  Dog  in  charge  of  the  wolfpack.  On  the 
8th,  the  group  stopped  off  at  Saipan;  and  the  next  day 
headed  west.  On  the  14th,  the  ships  arrived  on  station 
in  Balintang  Channel  to  begin  their  patrol  in  the  South 
China  Sea. 

The  next  34  days  were  spent  on  station  patrolling  a 
trapezium-shaped  area  with  Luzon,  Hainan,  Hong  Kong, 
and  Formosa  as  the  corners.  On  3 January  1945,  Sea 
Dog  interrupted  her  hunting  to  repair  her  port  reduc- 
tion gear,  without  which  she  was  limited  to  single 
shaft  operations.  On  the  night  of  the  5th,  she  and  Sea 
Robin  made  contact  with  a small  convoy  and,  despite 
heavy  seas,  commenced  a surface  approach.  Shortly  after 
0100  on  the  6th,  Sea  Robin  attacked  the  lead  ships  and 
scored  two  hits.  Sea  Dog  stalked  the  right  rear  ship,  a 
converted  escort.  The  target,  however,  foiled  an  attempt 
at  a bow  shot  by  reversing  course.  Further  manuevers 
for  a stern  tube  attack  were  frustrated  when  the  con- 
verted escort  presented  a zero  angle  on  the  bow  and 
opened  fire  with  her  forward  gun,  estimated  to  be  a 
3-inch.  Sea  Dog  fired  four  “down-the-throat”  and  retired. 
No  hits  were  scored. 

On  18  January,  the  submarines  closed  Luzon  Strait 
in  hopes  of  sighting  targets  before  leaving  the  area. 
Unsuccessful,  they  continued  east.  On  the  25th,  Sea 
Dog  reached  Guam,  whence  she  continued  on  to  Pearl 
Harbor. 

Arriving  on  5 February,  Sea  Dog’s  main  engines  were 
overhauled;  the  40  millimeter  gun  was  installed  in  a 
high  position  forward;  and  ST  radar  equipment  was 
added.  On  11  March,  she  got  underway  to  return  to 
Japanese  waters. 

Assigned  to  patrol  immediately  south  of  the  home 
islands,  she  spent  29  days  in  the  area,  with  most  of 
that  time  taken  up  in  providing  lifeguard  services  for 
aircraft  strikes.  From  the  22d  to  the  24th,  she  was  on 
lifeguard  duty  to  the  southeast  of  the  Nanpo  Shoto.  On 
the  25th,  she  moved  into  that  chain;  and,  on  the  28th, 
she  closed  the  Kyushu  coast  off  Toi  Misaki.  The  next 
day,  lifeguard  duty  took  her  on  a high  speed  run  south 
to  the  Osumi  Islands,  where  sea  planes  picked  up  the 
downed  pilots  as  she  arrived.  A short  while  later,  how- 
ever, a third  plane  circled,  then  ditched  eight  miles  off. 
Sea  Dog  picked  up  the  pilot,  submerged,  and  headed 
back  to  the  Kyushu  coast. 

At  1903,  as  she  was  making  preparations  to  surface, 
she  sighted  an  enemy  I-boat  which  had  iust  surfaced. 
Sea  Dog  took  the  offensive  and  fired  on  the  submarine, 
but  not  fast  enough.  The  torpedoes  missed,  and  the 
I-boat  escaped. 

Sea  Dog  remained  off  the  Kvushu  coast  for  another 
day;  then  moved  north  to  lifeguard  duty  south  of 
Sagami  Wan.  Although  assigned  to  cover  both  sides 
of  the  Izu  Shoto,  resulting  in  much  of  her  time  being 
spent  on  high  speed  runs  south  around  Mikura  Jima 
with  no  rescues  being  made  at  the  end  of  the  runs, 
potential  target  opportunities  increased.  On  2 April, 
she  sighted  and  fired  on  a small  minelayer.  All  tor- 
pedoes missed.  On  the  16th,  she  sank  a medium-sized 
cargo  ship,  Toko  Mam,  between  Hachijo  Jima  and 
Mikura  Jima.  A typhoon  then  interrunted  both  hunting 
and  rescue  operations;  and,  on  the  23d,  she  headed  for 
Guam. 

Refit  took  Sea  Dog  into  May,  when  preparations  were 
made  for  her  last  foray  into  Japanese  home  waters. 
Additional  duties  during  the  patrol  included  those  of 


flagship  for  the  nine-submarine  Japan  Sea  Patrol  Pack 
(TG  17.21).  On  the  27th,  she  departed  Guam  with  the 
other  two  submarines  of  her  immediate  pack,  Spade  fish 
(SS-411)  and  Crevalle  (SS-291).  Later  that  day,  the 
ships  separated  to  proceed  independently  until  rendez- 
vousing on  4 June.  On  28  May,  one  of  Sea  Dog’s  crew 
became  seriously  ill  and  was  diagnosed  as  a possible 
pneumonia  case.  On  the  29th,  the  submarine  rendez- 
voused with  Lamson  (DD-367)  and,  after  transferring 
the  patient  to  that  destroyer,  continued  on  to  the  Sea 
of  Japan. 

On  arrival,  Sea  Dog  reconnoitered  the  approaches  to 
western  Honshu  ports  to  locate  minefields;  then  took 
up  station  off  the  east  coast  of  Sado  Shima.  At  2000 
on  9 June,  she  sank  her  first  target  of  the  patrol — the 
small  cargo  ship,  Sagawa  Maru.  Twenty-three  minutes 
later,  she  made  her  second  contact;  and,  at  2044,  she 
fired  three  torpedoes  at  another  merchant  ship,  the 
Shoyo  Mam.  One  torpedo  hit,  starting  a fire  aft.  Sea 
Dog  pulled  away;  watched;  then  moved  in  for  the  coup 
de  grace.  Two  more  torpedoes  were  fired ; one  ran 
erratic;  the  second  hit  amidships.  The  target  exploded; 
her  bow  broke  off;  and  her  stern  assumed  a 60°  down 
angle. 

Soon  afterward,  Sea  Dog  cleared  the  Niigata  area  and 
headed  north  to  patrol  off  Sakata  and  Akita.  On  the 
10th,  she  closed  Oga  Hanto,  and  that  night  she  patrolled 
northwest  of  Kiskakata  and  northeast  of  Tobi  Shima. 
On  the  11th,  she  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  Oga  Hanto. 
Shortly  after  1300,  she  made  contact  with  another 
coastal  freighter;  surfaced;  and  commenced  running 
west  and  north  to  intercept.  At  1519,  she  dived.  At 
1555,  she  fired  one  torpedo.  At  1555:43,  the  torpedo  hit; 
and  the  target,  Kofuku  Maru,  broke  in  two,  up-ending 
both  the  bow  and  the  stern. 

Sea  Dog  resumed  her  patrol  to  the  southward. 
That  night,  she  took  up  station  to  the  north  of  Nyudo 
Saki  and,  at  0635  on  the  12th,  sighted  a small  convoy 
as  it  rounded  that  headland  and  continued  northward, 
through  relatively  shallow  waters,  toward  Henashi  Zaki. 
Sea  Dog  fired  on  the  freighter  farthest  from  the  coast. 
Shinson  Mam  broke  in  two  and  sank  in  about  two 
minutes.  Her  companions  moved  even  closer  to  the  coast. 
Sea  Dog  headed  for  deeper  water  and  patrolled  to  the 
southwest. 

On  13  June,  Sea  Dog  was  still  off  Oga  Hanto.  That 
evening,  the  starboard  mine  clearing  cable,  installed 
during  the  previous  refit  at  Guam,  parted  and  fouled  the 
starboard  screw.  Sea  Dog  cleared  the  Japanese  coast 
and  stopped,  lying-to  while  attempts  were  made  to  get 
divers  down.  Leaks  in  the  face  mask  of  the  shallow 
water  diving  outfit,  however,  proved  impossible  to  re- 
pair; and,  soon  after  0130  on  the  14th,  the  submarine 
got  underway.  The  noise  and  vibration  fi-om  the  star- 
board shaft  was  found  to  occur  only  for  short  periods 
at  low  speeds.  At  high  speeds,  its  performance  was  satis- 
factory, and  Sea  Dog  resumed  her  patrol,  setting  a 
southwest  course  for  a surface  patrol  across  the  ap- 
proaches to  Akita,  Sakata,  and  Niigata. 

With  daylight  on  the  14th,  she  dived,  stopped  her 
starboard  propeller,  and  commenced  hunting  under- 
water. Less  than  an  hour  later,  she  sighted  smoke  and 
attempted  to  intercept.  Her  quarry,  two  cargo  ships, 
beat  her  into  Sakata.  That  night,  she  moved  northward 
again;  and,  at  0510  on  the  15th,  she  sighted  a passenger/ 
cargo  ship  standing  south  past  the  northern  end  of 
Oga  Hanto.  At  0522,  she  fired  a torpedo  which  hit  just 
forward  of  amidships.  Koan  Maru  sank  in  four  minutes. 
Sea  Dog  cleared  the  area  as  small  craft  from  the  beach 
moved  out  to  pick  up  survivors. 

On  the  17th,  Sea  Dog  rotated  areas  with  Spade  fish 
and  Crevalle  and  headed  north  to  hunt  along  the  Hok- 
kaido coast  between  Benkai  and  Kamoi  Misaki.  Two 
days  later,  she  sighted  three  merchantmen  moving 
northward  along  the  coast  and  attacked,  firing  two  tor- 
pedoes at  the  lead  ship  and  three  at  the  second.  The 
third  ship  changed  course.  Sea  Dog  turned  back  to  the 
previous  targets.  The  first  ship,  Kokai  Mam,  was  going 
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under,  stern  first.  But,  before  she  could  fire  again  on 
the  second  ship,  an  enemy  plane  was  sighted.  Sea  Dog 
dived.  At  116  feet,  she  grounded;  backed  off;  cleared; 
and  then  headed  north.  The  plane  did  not  attack. 

SS-401  remained  in  the  area  for  several  more  days, 
then  headed  for  Pearl  Harbor.  On  30  June,  she  arrived 
at  Midway;  and,  on  5 July,  she  entered  Pearl  Harbor. 
On  13  August,  she  departed  that  port  for  her  fifth  war 
patrol.  On  the  14th,  she  received  orders  to  cease  hos- 
tilities; and,  on  the  15th,  she  reversed  course  for  Pearl 
Harbor. 

Sea  Dog  conducted  training  operations  in  the  Hawai- 
ian Islands  during  the  remainder  of  August.  On  6 
September,  she  headed  west  with  Redfish  (SS-395), 
Scabbardfish  (SS-397),  and  Sea  Fox  (SS-402);  and, 
on  the  26th,  she  arrived  at  Subic  Bay,  P.I.,  to  join  the 
newly-formed  postwar  squadron,  SubRon  5. 

For  the  next  three  and  one-half  months,  Sea  Dog 
operated  out  of  Subic  Bay  and,  on  12  January  1946, 
set  a course  for  the  west  coast,  arriving  at  San  Fran- 
cisco on  2 February.  Overhaul  at  Mare  Island  followed; 
and,  in  June,  she  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  to  prepare 
for  her  second  postwar  deployment  to  the  Far  East. 
During  July,  while  en  route  to  the  Philippines,  she 
conducted  a mock  war  patrol.  In  August  and  early 
September,  she  provided  antisubmarine  training  services 
to  7th  Fleet  units  in  the  Tsingtao  area;  and,  at  the  end 
of  the  latter  month,  she  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor. 

Through  1947,  Sea  Dog  remained  in  the  eastern 
Pacific,  conducting  training  operations  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  and  off  the  coasts  of  Washington,  British  Colum- 
bia, and  California.  In  mid-January  1948,  she  again 
deployed  to  the  western  Pacific,  where,  after  a visit  to 
Australia,  she  again  joined  TG  71.2,  the  7th  Fleet’s 
antisubmarine  warfare  training  group  at  Tsingtao.  On 
2 March,  she  suffered  minor  damage  in  a collision  with 
Furse  (DD-882)  ; and,  after  repairs,  she  headed  back  to 
Hawaii. 

Two  months  later,  Sea  Dog  cleared  Pearl  Harbor  and 
headed  north  to  the  Bering  Sea  to  collect  hydrographic 
and  oceanographic  information.  On  her  return  to  Pearl 
Harbor,  15  June,  she  resumed  a schedule  of  local  train- 
ing exercises  alternated  with  periods  of  antisubmarine 
warfare  training  services  to  Fleet  Air  Wing  4 off  the 
Washington  coast. 

In  January  1950,  Sea  Dog  was  again  deployed  to  the 
western  Pacific.  On  her  return,  she  received  orders  to 
join  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  Departing  Pearl  Harbor  in  mid- 
June,  she  arrived  at  Norfolk  in  early  July  and  com- 
menced training  services  necessitated  by  the  outbreak 
of  war  in  Korea.  In  July  1952,  Sea  Dog  was  reassigned 
to  SubRon  12  at  Key  West,  whence  she  continued  to 
provide  training  services. 

On  7 November  1952,  while  conducting  exercises  with 
Airship  Squadron  2 off  Jacksonville,  she  intercepted  a 
distress  signal  from  a damaged  blimp,  the  K-119,  and 
proceeded  at  flank  speed  to  the  last  reported  position  to 
pick  up  the  11  survivors  for  further  transfer  to  a surface 
ship.  The  blimp  itself,  however,  proved  too  waterlogged 
to  be  towed  back  to  port  and  was  taken  under  fire  by 
Sea  Dog.  The  gas  tanks  were  penetrated,  and  the  burn- 
ing blimp  sank. 

Sea  Dog  remained  based  at  Key  West  into  the  fall  of 
1955  when  she  was  ordered  to  New  London  to  begin 
inactivation.  Arriving  early  in  December,  she  proceeded 
to  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  for  overhaul  in  January  1956; 
and,  in  May,  she  returned  to  New  London,  where  she 
was  decommissioned  on  27  June.  She  remained  in  the 
New  London  Reserve  Group  until  partially  activated 
in  February  1960  for  service  as  a Naval  Reserve  train- 
ing ship  in  the  1st  Naval  District.  She  served  in  that 
capacity  until  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  2 December 
1968. 

Sea  Dog  earned  two  battle  stars  during  World  War  II. 

Sea  Foam 
I 

(Brig.:  t.  251;  1.  112'6";  b.  26';  dph.  9'3";  a.  1 13" 
mortar,  2 32-pdrs.) 


The  first  Sea  Foam  was  a wooden-hulled  hermaphro- 
dite brig  purchased  by  the  Navy  at  New  York  City  on 

14  September  1861;  fitted  out  as  a mortar  vessel  at  the 
New  York  Navy  Yard;  and  commissioned  on  27  Janu- 
ary 1862,  Acting  Master  Henry  E.  Williams  in  com- 
mand. 

Sea  Foam  was  assigned  to  the  Motar  Flotilla  which 
was  established  early  in  1862  to  support  Flag  Officer 
Farragut’s  New  Orleans  campaign.  A few  days  later, 
the  ship  departed  New  York  Harbor  and  proceeded,  via 
Key  West,  Fla.,  and  Ship  Island,  Miss.,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  She  entered  the  river  through 
Pass  a l’Outre  on  18  March  and  spent  the  next  month 
preparing  for  the  impending  attack  on  the  Confederate 
forts  which  guarded  the  river. 

On  the  afternoon  of  18  April,  Sea  Foam  and  her  sister 
mortar  boats  of  the  flotilla’s  third  division  opened  fire 
on  Fort  Jackson  and,  during  the  following  four  hours, 
hurled  43  shells  at  the  fort.  Before  dawn  the  next  day, 
she  resumed  the  bombardment  and  kept  it  up  until  well 
after  sunset  that  evening,  firing  88  shells  during  the 
day.  She  continued  this  pattern  of  operations  during 
the  following  four  days. 

Then,  at  midnight  on  the  night  of  23  and  24  April, 
she  opened  fire  to  join  the  bombardment  which  pre- 
ceded Farragut’s  dash  up  river  past  the  forts.  She  in- 
creased the  rate  of  her  fire  to  her  maximum  tempo 
some  three  and  one-half  hours  later  as  Farragut’s  ships 
moved  within  range  of  the  Southern  batteries,  and  she 
maintained  the  pace  until  the  Union  ships  were  safely 
above  the  forts. 

After  New  Orleans  surrendered,  Porter  took  his  flotilla 
to  a position  off  Mobile  Bay  to  await  Farragut.  On 

15  May,  Sea  Foam  and  Matthew  Vassar  captured  sloops 
Sarah  and  New  Eagle,  both  laden  with  cotton. 

However,  the  Flag  Officer  was  delayed  by  operations 
on  the  Mississippi  and,  after  learning  of  the  strength 
of  the  Confederate  works  at  Vicksburg,  recalled  Porter 
and  the  mortar  vessels.  In  returning  up  the  Mississippi, 
Sea  Foam  ran  aground  on  a sand  bar  below  New  Orleans 
and  remained  down  river  while  her  sister  mortar  boats 
supported  Farragut’s  operations  in  the  vicinity  of  Vicks- 
burg during  June  and  July  1862. 

She  did  get  into  action  again  on  the  Mississippi  in  the 
spring  of  1863  when  Farragut  dashed  passed  the  Port 
Hudson  batteries  to  stop  Confederate  commerce  across 
the  Mississippi  from  the  Red  River. 

For  the  next  year,  the  brig,  badly  hampered  by  yellow 
fever,  remained  on  the  Mississippi  supporting  the  oper- 
ations of  the  West  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron.  On  3 
May  1864,  she  was  ordered  to  New  York  for  repairs 
and  replacement  of  her  worn  mortar.  However,  she  was 
sent  on  to  Boston  and  was  decommissioned  at  the  Boston 
Navy  Yard  on  31  May. 

Restored  to  fighting  trim,  Sea  Foam  was  recom- 
missioned at  Boston  on  1 August  1864  and  assigned  to 
the  South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron.  She  served 
as  a store  ship  at  Port  Royal,  S.C.,  until  ordered  north 
in  January  1865. 

After  serving  in  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading 
Squadron  for  the  closing  months  of  the  war,  Sea  Foam 
was  decommissioned  at  Boston  on  16  May  1865.  She 
was  sold  at  public  auction  there  on  12  June  1865  to 
A.  C.  DeWells. 

II 

(IX-210 : dp.  6,666  (f.)  ; 1.  431'6";  b.  56';  s.  10  k.;  a. 

1 5",  1 3",  8 20mm.  mg.) 

The  second  Sea  Foam  was  built  as  Pennsylvania  in 
1917  by  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Quincy,  Mass.,  for  the  United  States  Shipping  Board. 

During  most  of  World  War  II,  Pennsylvania  operated 
as  a merchant  tanker.  She  was  allocated  to  the  Navy 
while  undergoing  repairs  at  Northwestern  Iron  Works, 
Portland,  Oreg.,  in  February  1945. 

Commissioned  as  Sea  Foam  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  15 
May  1945,  Lt.  Wesley  W.  Beck  in  command,  the  tanker 
remained  there  until  23  June  while  further  repairs  were 
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being  made.  On  24  June,  Sea  Foam,  along  with  YOG-57 
and  PC-1569,  left  Pearl  Harbor  and  proceeded  to 
Eniwetok  via  the  Johnston  Islands,  arriving  on  8 July. 

From  9 July  to  6 September,  Sea  Foam  was  engaged 
in  routine  duty  fueling  vessels  in  the  harbor  at  Eni- 
wetok. She  departed  Eniwetok  on  the  7th  for  Tokyo 
Bay,  anchoring  there  on  the  21st.  She  fueled  vessels  in 
Tokyo  Bay  until  31  October. 

Sea  Foam  departed  Asian  waters  on  1 November 
and  headed  for  the  Panama  Canal.  She  arrived  in 
Mobile,  Ala.,  on  24  December,  where  she  was  decom- 
missioned and  redelivered  to  the  War  Shipping  Admin- 
istration on  8 February  1946.  Struck  from  the  Navy  list 
on  26  February,  Sea  Foam  was  delivered  to  the  H.  H. 
Buncher  Co.  on  9 July  1947  for  scrapping. 

Sea  Fox 

A large  shark,  also  called  the  thresher  shark,  which 
frequents  the  coast  of  Europe  and  the  Americas. 

(SS-402:  dp.  1,526  (surf.),  2,321  (subm.) ; 1.  311'6"; 

b.  27'3";  dr.  15'3”;  s.  20  k.  (surf.),  9 k.  (subm.); 

cpl.  66;  a.  1 5”,  1 40mm.,  1 20mm.,  10  21”  tt. ; cl. 

Balao) 

Sea  Fox  (SS-402)  was  laid  down  on  2 November  1943 
at  the  Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Navy  Yard;  launched  on  28 
March  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Robert  N.  Robertson; 
and  commissioned  on  13  June  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  Roy  C. 
Klinker  in  command. 

Two  months  after  commissioning,  Sea  Fox  departed 
New  London  for  Hawaii  and  duty  in  Submarine  Division 
(SubDiv)  282.  She  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  11  Sep- 
tember and,  on  4 October,  got  underway  on  her  first  war 
patrol.  On  the  16th,  she  entered  her  initial  patrol  area 
near  the  Bonin  Islands,  and  remained  in  the  Bonin- 
Volcano  Islands  area  through  the  25th,  hunting  enemy 
shipping  and  serving  on  lifeguard  duty  for  Liberator 
strikes  against  Iwo  Jima.  On  the  26th,  she  conducted 
her  first  attack  and  damaged  an  enemy  freighter;  then 
proceeded  on  to  the  Nansei  Shoto  in  the  Ryukyus.  There, 
on  8 November,  after  firing  11  torpedoes  in  four  attacks, 
she  sank  an  engines-aft  cargoman.  Of  the  11  torpedoes 
fired,  several  broached  and  one  circled  and  passed  over 
Sea  Fox’s  conning  tower.  On  15  November,  the  sub- 


marine departed  her  assigned  area  and  arrived  at 
Majuro  on  the  24th  for  refit. 

On  her  second  war  patrol,  20  December  1944  to  5 
February  1945,  Sea  Fox  returned  to  the  Nansei  Shoto 
as  a unit  of  TG  17.19,  a coordinated  attack  group 
comprised  of  herself,  Blueback  (SS-326),  and  Puffer 
(SS-268).  En  route  to  Saipan  to  top  off  with  fuel,  the 
submarines  and  their  PC  escort  picked  up  survivors  of 
a downed  Liberator.  On  28  December,  the  submarines 
departed  the  Marianas  for  the  Ryukyus;  and,  on  1 
January  1945,  Sea  Fox  reached  her  patrol  area.  Nine 
days  later,  she  made  her  only  contact  worthy  of  torpedo 
fire  but,  despite  two  attacks,  was  unsuccessful.  Puffer, 
to  which  she  reported  the  contact,  later  sank  the  target, 
Coast  Defense  Vessel  No.  42. 

Sea  Fox’s  third  war  patrol,  8 March  to  6 May  1945, 
saw  her  in  the  South  China  Sea-Formosa  area.  She 
made  six  contacts  but  was  able  to  close  and  attack 
only  one,  a convoy  of  three  merchantmen  and  four 
escorts.  During  that  action,  conducted  in  heavy  fog  on 
the  morning  of  1 April,  she  damaged  one  of  the  freight- 
ters.  That  same  day,  Queenfish  (SS-393)  sank  the 
“mercy”  ship,  Awa  Maru;  and,  on  the  2d,  Sea  Fox  was 
ordered  into  the  area  to  pick  up  survivors  and  wreck- 
age to  determine  the  type  of  cargo  the  maru  had  been 
carrying.  Sea  Fox  located  no  survivors  but  found  bales 
of  sheet  rubber  covering  the  area  where  the  ship  had 
gone  down.  She  took  aboard  one  of  the  sheets  and 
continued  her  patrol. 

The  next  day,  one  of  Sea  Fox’s  crew  was  accidently 
shot  by  another  crewman.  Efforts  to  transfer  the 
wounded  man  to  a homeward-bound  submarine  were 
thwarted  by  rough  seas,  and  the  patient  remained 
aboard  for  the  duration  of  the  patrol. 

In  mid-April,  Sea  Fox  was  off  the  northwest  coast  of 
Formosa  where  she  encountered  a shift  in  Japanese 
ASW  tactics.  Patrol  planes  were  numerous  at  night, 
precluding  recharging.  The  planes,  however,  were  rela- 
tively inactive  during  daylight  hours,  and  Sea  Fox 
surfaced  and  recharged  accordingly. 

On  the  night  of  16  and  17  April,  Sea  Fox  departed 
her  patrol  area.  Progress  toward  Saipan  was  slowed 
by  a casualty  in  the  bow  plane  rigging  mechanism  on 
the  19th;  but,  on  the  26th,  she  arrived  in  the  Marianas, 
and  she  reached  Pearl  Harbor  on  6 May.  Refit  took  a 


Sea  Fox  (SS-402)  off  San  Francisco  in  May  1946.  She  is  a typical  late-war  and  early  postwar  “Fleet-type”  sub- 
marine. Air-search  and  surface-search  radars  can  be  seen;  the  head  of  one  periscope  contains  the  antenna  of 
a third  radar,  used  for  taking  ranges  at  periscope  depth.  Sea  Fox  has  two  5-inch  25-caliber  and  two  40-millimeter 
guns.  Her  haze-gray  finish  was  introduced  in  1945  as  an  alternate  to  the  dark  overall  scheme  used  before  and 
during  World  War  II. 
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month,  and  Sea  Fox  sailed  on  7 June  for  her  last  war 
patrol.  Assigned  primarily  to  lifeguard  duty  during 
the  53-day  patrol,  she  picked  up  nine  Army  aviators 
near  Marcus  Island  and  a tenth  in  the  Nanpo  Shoto. 
On  29  July,  she  completed  the  patrol  at  Midway. 

The  war  ended  with  the  completion  of  refit,  and  Sea 
Fox  headed  toward  Pearl  Harbor  for  a two-week  visit 
prior  to  getting  underway  for  postwar  duty  with  Sub- 
Ron  5 in  the  Philippines.  Based  at  Subic  Bay,  she 
operated  in  the  Philippine  area  into  1946;  then,  on  12 
January,  got  underway  to  return  to  the  United  States. 

Sea  Fox  arrived  in  San  Francisco  Bay  on  2 February. 
Overhaul  followed ; and  in  mid-May,  she  returned  to  Pearl 
Harbor  where  she  rejoined  SubDiv  52.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  the  1940 ’s,  she  was  deployed  three  times:  to 
the  central  Pacific  in  the  summer  of  1946,  and  to  the 
western  Pacific  in  the  winter  of  1948  and  in  the  fall 
of  1949.  The  end  of  the  latter  year  also  brought  a brief 
assignment  to  SubDiv  13,  but  January  1950  saw  her  a 
unit  of  SubDiv  12.  Six  months  later,  hostilities  broke 
out  in  Korea;  and  Sea  Fox’s  training  exercises — mine 
planting,  torpedo  approaches,  gunnery,  and  ASW — 
increased. 

On  2 September  1951,  the  submarine  sailed  west.  A 
six-month  tour  in  the  western  Pacific  followed  during 
which  she  supported  the  United  Nation’s  effort  in  Korea 
by  providing  services  to  the  ASW  training  group  and 
by  patrolling  in  the  northern  Sea  of  Japan.  In  March 
1952,  she  returned  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  resume 
local  operations  and  to  prepare  for  a Guppy-IIA  con- 
version. 

Decommissioned  on  15  October  1952  at  Mare  Island, 
Sea  Fox  completed  conversion  the  following  spring  and 
was  recommissioned  on  5 June  1953.  In  August,  she 
returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  and  resumed  operations — 
training  exercises,  special  operations,  and  western 
Pacific  deployments- — as  a unit  of  SubDiv  71.  Reassigned 
to  SubDiv  33  at  San  Diego  on  1 July  1955,  she  became 
flagship  of  the  division  on  1 August  and  commenced 
local  operations  off  the  southern  California  coast.  A 
year  later,  she  sailed  west  for  another  six-month  tour 
with  the  7th  Fleet;  and,  from  then  until  1969,  she  con- 
tinued to  rotate  between  training  operations  out  of  San 
Diego  and  duty  with  the  7th  Fleet  in  the  western  Pa- 
cific. From  1964,  her  tours  in  WestPac  included  support 
of  the  Allied  effort  in  Vietnam. 

On  21  December  1968,  Sea  Fox  returned  to  San  Diego 
from  her  last  WestPac  deployment.  Local  operations, 
overhaul,  and  training  exercises  followed;  and,  in 
November  1970,  she  was  declared  unfit  for  further 
service.  She  was  decommissioned,  and  her  name  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  14  December  1970. 

Sea  Fox  earned  four  battle  stars  during  World  War 
II  and  four  campaign  stars  for  service  during  the 
Vietnam  War. 

Sea  Gate 

(Id.  No.  2415:  dp.  400;  1.  130';  b.  27'2”;  dr.  6'9";  s. 

13  k.) 

Sea  Gate,  a Hudson  River  steamer,  was  launched  by 
T.S.  Marvel,  Newburgh,  New  York,  in  1907;  taken  over 
by  the  Navy  from  her  owner,  F.  V.  Drake  of  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.,  on  9 October  1918;  and  fitted  with  racks  for 
stretchers  for  service  as  an  ambulance  boat. 

Sea  Gate  served  as  an  ambulance  boat  in  the  New 
York  City  area  until  returned  to  her  owners  on  14 
May  1919.  She  remained  in  merchant  service  until  1938. 

Sea  Gull 

A long-winged,  web-footed  bird  frequenting  the  sea. 

I 

(SwGbt:  t.  150;  a.  5 guns) 

Sea  Gull,  built  as  the  river  steamer  Enterprise  by 
the  Connecticut  Steam  Boat  Company,  Hartford,  Conn., 


was  launched  in  November  1818  and  made  her  first  trial 
run  in  July  1819.  She  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  in 
December  1822  for  use  as  a shallow  water  vessel  operat- 
ing against  pirates  along  the  coast  of  Cuba.  Renamed 
Sea  Gull,  she  was  the  second  steamship  ol  the  United 
States  Navy  and  the  first  to  serve  actively  as  a warship. 

After  the  gunboat  had  been  outfitted  with  sails,  Lt. 
John  C.  Newton  commanded  her  during  her  passage  to 
Norfolk  where,  on  14  February  1823,  Lt.  William  H. 
Watson  assumed  command.  She  then  proceeded  to  Santo 
Domingo  to  join  Commodore  David  Porter’s  West  Indies 
Squadron.  During  May  1823,  she  served  as  guard  vessel 
at  Thompson’s  Island.  On  13  September  1823,  at  Key 
West,  Lt.  Watson  died,  and  Lt.  Ralph  Voorhees  took 
command. 

In  September  1823,  Porter  returned  to  Washington  in 
the  Sea  Gull,  arriving  in  43  days.  She  underwent  re- 
pairs at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  from  25  October 
to  30  December  1823. 

She  returned  to  the  West  Indies  in  February  1824 
where,  on  30  March,  Lt.  Voorhees  reported  the  recapture 
of  the  schooner  Pacification  by  Sea  Gull.  During  April 
and  May,  with  Lt.  Jesse  Wilkinson  in  command,  she 
participated  in  an  expedition  along  the  coast  of  Cuba 
in  search  of  pirates. 

In  June,  Commodore  Porter  returned  to  Washington 
in  Sea  Gull,  making  the  trip  in  nine  days.  In  July  1824, 
Lt.  Isaac  McKeever  assumed  command  and  returned  to 
the  West  Indies  whence  Sea  Gull  patrolled  until  March 
1825.  At  this  time,  with  the  barge  Gallinipper  she  joined 
the  British  frigate  Dartmouth  and  two  armed  British 
schooners  in  a raid  on  a pirate  vessel.  The  operation 
resulted  in  the  death  of  eight  pirates  and  the  capture 
of  19. 

Sea  Gull  continued  to  operate  with  the  squadron 
until  July  1825,  when  she  was  ordered  to  return  to  the 
east  coast.  She  was  subsequently  surveyed,  found  unfit 
for  further  sea  duty,  and  fitted  out  as  a receiving  ship 
at  Philadelphia.  There  she  served  until  she  was  sold 
in  1840. 

II 

(Sch:  t.  110;  cpl.  15;  a.  2 guns) 

Sea  Gull  was  originally  the  New  York  pilot  boat 
New  Jersey  employed  on  the  Sandy  Hook  run.  She  was 
purchased  by  the  Navy  in  July  1838  to  be  used  by  the 
Wilkes  Exploring  Expedition  for  survey  work. 

She  was  outfitted  with  a new  mast  and  sails  in  three 
days  and,  under  the  command  of  Passed  Midshipman 
James  W.  E.  Reid,  sailed  for  Hampton  Roads  to  join 
the  expedition  as  a tender.  The  squadron  departed  from 
Hampton  Roads  on  18  August  1838  and  sailed  for 
Madeira,  arriving  on  16  September.  The  ships  left 
Madeira  on  25  September,  arriving  at  Porto  Praya  in 
the  Cape  Verde  Islands  on  7 October  1838.  After  sur- 
veying shoals  reported  in  these  areas,  the  expedition 
headed  south  and  west  for  Rio  de  Janeiro,  dropping 
anchor  on  23  November  1838.  The  next  few  weeks  were 
spent  in  preparing  for  the  trip  around  Cape  Horn. 
Leaving  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  6 January  1839,  they  rounded 
the  Cape  with  no  difficulty  and  arrived  in  Orange 
Harbor. 

On  25  February  1839,  Wilkes,  in  company  with 
Sea  Gull,  began  an  exploration  of  Antarctica.  Heavy 
weather  was  encountered  almost  at  once,  and  Wilkes 
ordered  Sea  Gull  to  return  to  Orange  Harbor  to  await 
the  return  of  the  remainder  of  the  squadron. 

Early  in  May,  after  several  long  delays,  Sea  Gull  and 
Flying  Fish  set  sail  for  Valparaiso,  Chile.  They  en- 
countered strong  gales  and  heavy  seas  and  lost  con- 
tact with  each  other  on  8 May.  Flying  Fish  arrived  at 
Valparaiso  alone  on  19  May  1839.  It  is  assumed  that 
Sea  Gull  foundered,  taking  her  entire  ship’s  company 
of  15  officers  and  men  with  her. 
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Ill 


Sea  Horse,  see  Seahorse. 


( SP-223 : t.  38;  1.  83';  b.  11';  dr.  4'10";  dph.  6';  s 
15  k.;  a.  1 1-pdr.) 

The  third  Sea  Gull,  a wooden  yacht  built  during  1910 
as  Tonis  by  New  York  Yacht,  Launch,  & Engine  Co., 
Morris  Heights,  N.Y.,  was  enrolled  in  the  Naval  Coast 
Defense  Reserve  on  28  April  1917  following  the  entry  of 
the  United  States  into  World  War  I.  Placed  in  service 
on  16  May  1917,  Boatswain  George  V.  Lewis,  USNRF, 
in  charge,  she  was  officially  acquired  by  the  Navy  on 
18  May  1917. 

Sea  Gull  patrolled  the  waters  of  the  5th  Naval  Dis- 
trict during  her  World  War  I service.  She  was  based  at 
Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  until  3 July  1918  when  she  was 
transferred  to  Baltimore,  Md.  Placed  out  of  service 
late  in  1918,  Sea  Gull  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list; 
sold  for  scrapping  to  J.W.  Dennis  of  Ocean  View,  Va., 
and  removed  from  her  Navy  berth  on  6 April  1920. 

IV 

(SP-544 : t.  20;  1.  58'6";  b.  13';  dr.  5';  s.  9.5  k.;  a. 

1 1-pdr.,  1 .30  cal.  mg.) 

The  fourth  Sea  Gull,  a wooden  yacht  built  during 
1902  as  Heather  by  the  Greenport  Yacht  & Basin  Co., 
Long  Island,  N.Y.,  was  enrolled  in  the  Naval  Coast 
Defense  Reserve  on  1 June  1917  following  the  entry  of 
the  United  States  into  World  War  I;  and  commissioned 
shortly  afterward,  Ensign  Cheston  M.  Bryant  in 
command. 

Sea  Gull  patrolled  the  waters  of  the  4th  Naval  Dis- 
trict during  her  World  War  I service.  Based  at  Essing- 
ton,  Pa.,  she  cruised  off  the  Essington  Shipbuilding 
Co.  yard  and  its  environs  until  the  war’s  end.  Decom- 
missioned at  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  on  27  November 
1918,  she  was  ordered  returned  to  her  owner  on  2 
June  1919  and  struck  from  the  Navy  list. 

Sea  Gull,  see  Seagull. 


Sea  Hawk 

A gull-like  bird  of  prey  also  called  skua. 

(SP-2365:  t.  29;  1.  62'4";  b.  11'2";  a.  1 1-pdr.) 

Sea  Hawk,  a wooden  boat  built  during  1917  by  the 
Herreshoff  Mfg.  Co.,  Bristol,  R.I.,  was  acquired  by  the 
United  States  Navy  on  20  October  1917  from  Arthur 
Winslow  of  Boston;  and  was  placed  in  service  shortly 
afterward. 

During  World  War  I,  Sea  Hawk  operated  on  patrol 
duty  within  the  1st  and  the  7th  Naval  Districts.  Placed 
out  of  service  at  the  war’s  end,  she  disappeared  on  the 
night  of  9 and  10  September  1919  during  a hurricane 
at  Key  West.  Sea  Hawk  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list 
on  5 December  1919. 


Sea  Horse 

A small  fish  whose  head  and  the  fore  part  of  its 
body  suggest  the  head  and  neck  of  a horse. 

(Sch. : a.  1 gun) 

Sea  Horse  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  in  1812  for 
service  on  Lake  Borne,  near  New  Orleans,  La.,  as  part 
of  a squadron  of  gunboats,  under  the  command  of  Lt. 
Thomas  Catesby  Jones,  opposing  the  British  advance 
on  that  city. 

On  the  night  of  13  December  1814,  after  repelling 
two  attacks  by  armed  British  launches,  she  was 
beached  by  her  commanding  officer,  Sailing  Master 
William  Johnson,  and  burned  to  prevent  capture. 


Sea  Leopard 

A spotted  Antarctic  seal. 

(SS-483 : dp.  1,570  (surf.),  2,414  (subm.) ; 1.  311'8"; 

b.  27'4" ; dr.  15'3";  s.  20.25  k.  (surf.),  8.75  k. 

(subm.);  cpl.  81;  a.  1 5",  10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Tench) 

Sea  Leopard  (SS-483)  was  laid  down  by  the  Ports- 
mount  (N.H.)  Navy  Yard  on  7 November  1944; 
launched  on  2 March  1945;  sponsored  by  Hon.  Margaret 
Chase  Smith,  United  State  Congresswoman  from  Maine; 
and  commissioned  on  11  June  1945,  Comdr.  R.  E.  M. 
Ward  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  the  New  England  coast, 
Sea  Leopard  was  ordered  to  the  Pacific  War  Zone. 
However,  hostilities  with  Japan  ceased  before  the  sub- 
marine’s departure  date;  and  she  remained  in  the  At- 
lantic. The  submarine  then  proceeded  to  Key  West, 
Fla.,  and  she  remained  in  Florida  waters  through  1946, 
providing  services  to  the  Antisubmarine  Development 
Force. 

In  January  1947,  she  returned  to  Portsmouth,  N.H., 
for  her  first  shipyard  overhaul.  Next  came  training 
exercises  in  the  Key  West  area  until  late  1948,  when 
she  entered  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard  for  a 
Guppy  II  modernization.  Upon  completion,  she  was 
assigned  to  Submarine  Squadron  (SubRon)  6 and  home- 
ported  at  Norfolk,  Va.  In  November  1949,  she  joined 
other  units  in  cold  water  exercises  in  the  Atlantic. 
During  February  and  March  1950,  the  submarine  par- 
ticipated in  maneuvers  in  the  Caribbean. 

From  August  through  November,  she  joined  the  6th 
Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  visiting  ports  of  Italy, 
France,  and  Sicily,  before  returning  home.  From  De- 
cember 1950  to  April  1951,  Sea  Leopard  was  undergoing 
overhaul  at  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard. 

For  the  next  two  years,  she  operated  in  the  Atlantic 
and  Caribbean,  participating  in  fleet  training  exer- 
cises. In  September  and  October  1952,  Sea  Leopard 
participated  in  NATO  operation  “Emigrant,”  and  then 
cruised  in  Bermuda  waters,  until  entering  the  Charles- 
ton Naval  Shipyard  in  December  for  overhaul.  Return- 
ing to  duty  in  April  1953,  the  submarine  operated  in 
the  vicinity  of  Newfoundland  and  Iceland  in  operation 
“Mariner,”  before  returning  to  warmer  waters  in  the 
Caribbean. 

Sea  Leopard’s  second  deployment  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean took  place  in  May  and  June  of  1954  and  was 
followed  by  her  participation  in  NATO  exercise  “New 
Broom  II,”  in  which  she  made  successful  simulated  at- 
tacks on  NATO  convoys.  The  submarine  entered  the 
Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Naval  Shipyard  in  October  for  a 
six-month  overhaul.  The  yard  work  was  followed  bv  her 
participation  in  “LantPhibEx,”  as  a member  of  forces 
opposing  a simulated  amphibious  assault  on  the  coast 
of  North  Carolina. 

In  February  and  March  1956,  Sea  Leopard,  along 
with  other  units  of  SubRon  6,  set  sail  for  the  Caribbean 
and  operation  “Springboard.”  She  then  returned  to 
Norfolk  for  local  operations  until  March  of  1957,  when 
she  again  joined  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean. 
In  June,  she  participated  in  festivities  celebrating  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  Netherlands  Submarine  Force 
at  Rotterdam,  before  sailing  to  Charleston  for  an  over- 
haul. Upon  its  completion  in  January  1958,  Sea  Leopard 
joined  operation  “Springboard”  in  the  Caribbean  and 
then  returned  to  Norfolk  for  local  operations.  Joining 
Task  Group  Alfa,  she  participated  in  operations  to  de- 
velop antisubmarine  warfare  tactics  and  readiness, 
until  undergoing  restricted  availability  at  Charleston 
Naval  Shipyard  (August  to  October  1959)  to  install  a 
new  high  capacity  battery. 

During  1960,  Sea  Leopard  operated  in  the  Atlantic 
in  training  exercises  and  fleet  operations  until  23  Octo- 
ber, when  she  entered  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard  for 
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overhaul.  Following  completion  in  April  1961,  she  re- 
turned to  Norfolk  and  operated  locally  until  19  August, 
when  she  joined  Task  Force  69  in  the  Mediterranean 
to  participate  in  NATO  operation  “Checkmate”  and 
visit  Rota,  Spain;  Malta;  and  Naples,  Italy.  On  3 
October,  Sea  Leopard  sailed  from  the  Mediterranean 
for  northern  Europe  and  NATO  operation  “Devil 
Spread.” 

Arriving  back  at  Norfolk  on  10  November,  she  again 
joined  Task  Group  Alfa  for  antisubmarine  warfare 
(ASW)  training  until  February  1963.  She  then  par- 
ticipated in  operation  “Springboard”  in  the  Caribbean. 
In  July,  Sea  Leopard  rejoined  Task  Group  Alfa,  until 
entering  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard  on  16  December  for 
an  overhaul.  In  October  1964,  after  refresher  training 
out  of  New  London,  Conn.,  the  submarine  returned  to 
Norfolk  to  resume  normal  duties  as  a unit  of  SubRon  6, 
providing  ASW  services  to  units  of  the  2d  Feet. 

In  March  1965,  she  joined  Task  Group  Alfa,  deploy- 
ing to  the  Mediterranean  and  then  returning  to  the  At- 
lantic to  participate  in  ASW  exercises  with  that  group 
until  24  November  1966.  On  27  December,  Sea  Leopard 
entered  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard  for  overhaul.  In  July 
1967,  she  conducted  type  training  with  Sablefish  (SS- 
303)  and  Cubera  (SS-347).  The  remainder  of  1967  was 
spent  in  the  Norfolk  area. 

In  1968,  Sea  Leopard  participated  in  exercises  “Aged 
Daddy  V”  and  “Rugby  Match,”  and  joined  the  search 
for  the  ill-fated  submarine  Scorpion  (SSN-589).  From 
July  through  October,  she  operated  with  the  6th  Fleet 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  upon  her  return,  she  remained 
at  Norfolk  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

On  2 June  1969,  Sea  Leopard  deployed  on  a special 
operation  to  the  North  Atlantic,  returning  to  Norfolk 
on  15  August  to  operate  in  that  area  until  entering 
Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard  on  17  January  1970  for 
a six-month  overhaul.  In  October,  she  participated  in 
operation  “Eyebolt;”  and  then  remained  at  Norfolk, 
until  getting  underway  early  in  January  1971  to  par- 
ticipate in  operation  “Springboard”  in  January  and 
February.  From  18  May  to  2 September,  Sea  Leopard 
was  deployed  to  the  Mediterranean;  and,  following  her 
return  to  Norfolk,  she  operated  in  that  area  for  the 
remainder  of  her  naval  service. 

Sea  Leopard  was  decommissioned  and  struck  from 
the  Navy  list  on  27  March  1973  and  transferred  to 
Brazil,  where  she  was  commissioned  in  that  country’s 
navy  as  S.  Bahia. 

Sea  Lift 

The  transportation  of  cargo  and  passengers  by  sea. 

(LSV-9 : dp.  16,940;  1.  540';  b.  83';  dr.  24';  s.  20  k.; 
cpl.  56;  pass.  12) 

Sea  Lift  (LSV-9),  a roll-on/roll-off  cargo  ship,  was 
laid  down  on  18  May  1964  by  the  Lockheed  Shipbuild- 
ing and  Construction  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  launched  on 
17  April  1965;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Warren  G.  Magnu- 
son;  completed  on  25  April  1967;  delivered  to  the  Navy’s 
Military  Sea  Transportation  Service  (now  the  Military 
Sealift  Command)  and  placed  in  service  as  USNS 
Sea  Lift  (T-LSV-9)  on  19  May  1967,  Capt.  Robert  C. 
Lindquist,  Master. 

Manned  by  a civil  service  crew,  Sea  Lift  completed 
her  maiden  voyage,  Oakland  to  Honolulu,  in  July;  then 
commenced  runs  to  the  Far  East  with  cargo  consigned 
to  Vietnam.  Since  then,  into  1975,  Sea  Lift,  redesignated 
AKR-9  on  14  August  1969,  has  continued  her  primary 
mission,  the  transportation  of  military  vehicles,  for  the 
Military  Sealift  Command  in  the  Pacific. 


Sea  Otter 

A fur-bearing  animal  of  the  weasel  family.  Sea  Otter 
retained  her  mercantile  name  during  her  service  in  the 
United  States  Navy. 


(SP-781 : t.  6;  1.  40';  b.  lO'l";  dr.  3'6";  s.  10  k.;  cpl.  5; 
a.  1 1-pdr.,  1 mg.) 

On  11  June  1917,  soon  after  the  United  States  en- 
tered World  War  I,  Sea  Otter,  a wooden  boat  built 
during  1911  by  Britt  Brothers,  Lynn,  Mass.,  was  ac- 
quired by  the  Navy  from  Hugh  L.  Willoughby  of  New- 
port, R.  I.;  and  placed  in  service  the  same  day. 

Sea  Otter  served  as  a supply  vessel  on  the  east  coast 
of  the  United  States  until  placed  out  of  service  at  war’s 
end.  Struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  7 November  1919, 
Sea  Otter  was  sold  on  16  January  1920  to  Joseph  Guild 
of  Boston. 

Sea  Otter  I 

(IX-51 : dp.  100;  1.  80';  b.  12'8";  dr.  6'8'') 

Sea  Otter  I was  built  by  Jacobson’s  Shipyard,  Oyster 
Bay,  Long  Island,  N.Y. ; launched  on  24  May  1941 ; 
acquired  by  the  Navy  on  29  May  1941;  and  placed  in 
service  on  9 July  1941. 

Prior  to  her  completion,  Sea  Otter  1 had  been  offered 
to  the  Navy  for  use  as  a district  craft  for  experimental 
purposes  by  her  owner,  Mr.  Roland  L.  Redmond,  of 
New  York  City. 

Sea  Otter  I operated  in  waters  of  the  3d  Naval  Dis- 
trict prior  to  World  War  II.  She  was  placed  out  of 
service  on  6 November  1941  and  struck  from  the  Navy 
list  on  24  June  1942.  Sea  Otter  7’s  provision  unit  was 
shipped  to  the  Naval  Engineering  Experimental  Station, 
Annapolis,  Md.,  and  her  hull  was  scrapped. 


Sea  Otter  II 

(IX-53:  dp.  1,941;  1.  254';  b.  38';  dr.  10'2";  cpl.  15) 

Sea  Otter  II  was  launched  on  23  August  1941  by  the 
Levingston  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Orange,  Tex.;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Eads  Johnson,  wife  of  the  designer;  acquired  by 
the  Navy  on  26  September  1941  and  placed  in  service 
on  26  October  1941. 

Sea  Otter  II  proceeded  to  the  Charleston  Navy  Yard 
on  26  October  1941,  arriving  on  2 November.  After  com- 
pletion of  voyage  repairs,  Sea  Otter  II  got  underway 
for  sea  trials  on  4 November. 

Constructed  during  the  height  of  enemy  submarine 
attacks  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  Sea  Otter  11  was  de- 
signed to  allow  torpedoes  to  pass  beneath  her  shallow 
draft.  The  draft,  however,  proved  to  be  almost  twice 
the  amount  expected,  and  her  16  unmuffled  gasoline  en- 
gines would  be  noisy  enough  to  alert  any  submarine  in 
the  area. 

Consequently,  Sea  Otter  II,  like  her  predecessor,  the 
80'  shallow  draft  Sea  Otter  1,  was  destined  for  little 
use.  She  remained  at  Charleston  until  being  placed  out 
of  service  on  28  May  1942.  On  26  June,  she  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  War  Shipping  Administration,  subse- 
quently transferred  to  Cargoes,  Incorporated,  and 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  8 May  1946. 

Sea  Owl 

A lumpfish  of  the  North  Atlantic. 

(SS-405:  dp.  1,526  (surf.),  2,401  (subm.)  ; 1.  311'8"; 

b.  27'3”;  dr.  15'3" ; s.  20  k.  (surf.),  9 k.  (subm.); 

cpl.  81;  a.  1 5",  1 40mm.,  1 20mm.,  10  21"  tt. ; cl. 

Balao) 

Sea  Owl  (SS-405)  was  laid  down  by  the  Portsmouth 
(N.H.)  Navy  Yard  on  7 February  1944;  launched  on  7 
May  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Gatch;  and 
commissioned  on  17  July  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  Carter  L. 
Bennett  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  and  New  Lon- 
don, Conn.,  Sea  Owl  transited  the  Panama  Canal  and 
arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  23  October  1944.  Her  first 
war  patrol  commenced  on  19  November  and  was  con- 
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ducted  in  the  East  China  Sea  as  part  of  a coordinated 
attack  group  with  Sea  Poacher  (SS-406)  and  Piranha 
(SS-389).  After  three  weeks  of  searching  for  worth- 
while targets.  Sea  Owl  sank  her  initial  victim,  a 
Japanese  escort  destroyer.  The  remainder  of  the  patrol 
was  uneventful,  and  the  submarine  put  into  Guam  on 
15  January  1945. 

For  her  second  war  patrol,  Sea  Owl  joined  Piranha 
and  Puffer  (SS-268)  in  patrolling  in  Luzon  Strait  and 
the  South  China  Sea.  She  was  off  Wake  Island  early  on 
the  morning  of  18  April  and  sent  a Japanese  submarine 
of  the  RO-35  class  to  the  bottom.  Her  second  patrol 
ended  at  Midway  on  21  April. 

Sea  Owl  got  underway  for  her  third  and  final  war 
patrol  on  20  May  in  concert  with  Puffer  and  Tirante 
(SS-420).  This  patrol  was  concentrated  in  the  Yellow 
and  East  China  seas  and  was  devoted  to  both  lifeguard 
duties  and  offensive  patrol.  After  19  days,  two  Japanese 
destroyers  were  contacted  and  six  torpedoes  were  fired 
from  a perfect  set-up.  The  first  torpedo  hit  one  of  the 
destroyers  in  her  magazine  amidships,  blowing  her  up 
in  the  water  and  allowing  the  other  torpedoes  to  pass 
under  the  target  and  miss.  The  other  destroyer  joined 
forces  with  two  patrol  craft  and  vengefully  dropped 
84  depth  charges  during  the  following  14  hours  but 
inflicted  no  material  damage.  Four  days  later,  Sea  Oicl, 
in  a gun  attack,  destroyed  a large,  rice-laden,  four- 
masted  schooner  from  which  she  captured  two  prisoners 
of  war.  On  2 July,  she  rescued  six  downed  aviators 
after  a 135-mile  race  against  darkness.  All  six  were 
treated  for  wounds  and  were  included  in  the  crew  for 
the  remainder  of  the  patrol. 

When  the  Japanese  surrendered  on  15  August,  Sea 
Owl  was  in  Pearl  Harbor  preparing  for  her  fourth 
war  patrol. 

Upon  returning  to  the  United  States  in  September, 
Sea  Owl  was  assigned  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet  and  was 
based  at  Balboa  in  the  Canal  Zone  as  a unit  of  Sub- 
marine Squadron  (SubRon)  6.  From  October  1946 
through  March  1947,  she  made  a cruise  along  the  west 
coast  of  South  America  and  joined  the  other  submarines 
of  SubRon  6 in  fleet  exercises  off  Culebra  Island  in  the 
West  Indies.  She  next  supported  antisubmarine  train- 
ing at  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  and  Key  West,  Fla. 

Sea  Owl  underwent  overhaul  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard  from  September  1947  to  January  1948  followed  by 
a brief  period  of  refresher  training  in  the  Caribbean. 
She  resumed  her  duties  at  Balboa  on  12  January  and, 
for  the  next  18  months,  operated  in  the  Panama  area 
and  Caribbean  Sea  participating  in  fleet  training  ex- 
ercises. 

On  27  June  1949,  Sea  Oivl  arrived  at  the  Portsmouth 
(N.H.)  Naval  Shipyard  for  a regularly  scheduled 
overhaul  and,  upon  completion  in  October,  was  assigned 
to  SubRon  8 in  New  London,  Conn.  For  the  next  two 
years,  she  operated  in  the  Atlantic  participating  in 
fleet  exercises  and  antisubmarine  training. 

Sea  Owl  was  converted  to  a fleet  snorkel  submarine 
in  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  from  April  to  August 
1951  and,  for  the  next  year,  she  participated  in  Atlantic 
Fleet  exercises  in  the  Caribbean  area.  Early  in  1953, 
the  submarine  entered  Charleston  (S.C.)  Naval  Ship- 
yard for  overhaul  and,  unon  completion,  sailed  to  New 
London  and  then  to  the  Caribbean  as  part  of  operation 
“Springboard.”  After  returning  to  New  London  in  March, 
she  departed  for  her  first  tour  of  duty  with  the  6th  Fleet 
in  the  Mediterranean  participating  in  fleet  exercises 
and  in  operation  “Keystone”  and  visiting  France,  Italy, 
Spain,  Greece,  and  Turkey  in  a three-month  tour. 

Returning  to  New  London  in  August  1954,  Sea  Owl 
spent  the  next  two  years  in  Atlantic  and  Caribbean 
waters  training  submarine  school  students  and  reserve 
personnel.  After  engaging  in  special  operations  in  the 
late  fall  of  1956  and  early  1957,  the  submarine  re- 
sumed normal  duties  in  the  New  London  area  until 
1 September  when  she  departed  to  engage  in  NATO 
exercises  “Fishplay”  and  “Strikeback”  in  the  northern 
Atlantic,  returning  to  New  London  in  October. 


In  April  and  May  1958,  Sea  Owl  participated  in 
NATO  exercise  “New  Broom”  and,  upon  returning  to 
New  London,  engaged  in  local  operations  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year.  After  a five-month  overhaul  early 
in  1959,  she  participated  in  NATO  exercise  “Fishplay” 
and  spent  the  latter  months  of  1960  in  her  second  de- 
ployment to  the  Mediterranean. 

Sea  Owl  commenced  1961  with  an  extended  upkeep 
period  followed  by  local  operations  in  the  New  London 
area.  On  6 March,  she  departed  for  another  Mediter- 
ranean tour  followed  by  a scheduled  overhaul  in  the 
Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Naval  Shipyard. 

After  the  1962  Christmas  holidays,  Sea  Owl  departed 
for  the  Caribbean  to  take  part  in  the  second  phase  of 
operation  “Springboard”  including  antisubmarine  war- 
fare exercises  and  visits  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Immediately  following,  she  was  engaged  in  a 
two-week  antisubmarine  warfare  exercise  with  surface 
and  air  units  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Navy  in  the  vicinity 
of  Berumda.  In  April  1963,  she  participated  in  exercise 
“New  Broom  XI”  with  joint  forces  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  The  remainder  of  the  year  consisted  of 
submarine  school  operations  and  training  exercises  in 
the  New  London  area. 

On  8 February  1964,  Sea  Owl  commenced  a five-week 
availability  at  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard  fol- 
lowed by  participation  in  exercise  “Long  Hook”  with 
joint  forces  of  the  United  States,  British,  Canadian, 
and  Dutch  Navies  and  in  exercise  “Canus  Silex”  with 
Canadian  and  United  States  Naval  forces.  In  September, 
the  submarine  participated  in  exercise  “Master  Stroke” 
and  exercise  “Canus  Slamex”  with  United  States,  Cana- 
dian, and  British  forces  and  returned  to  the  Philadelphia 
Naval  Shipyard  on  2 November  for  a five-month  over- 
haul. 

On  7 July  1965,  Seal  Owl  put  to  sea  for  a four-month 
deployment  to  the  Mediterranean  and,  after  returning 
to  New  London,  engaged  in  local  exercises  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year. 

Sea  Owl  spent  1966  providing  services  for  the  Sub- 
marine School  and  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation 
Force  in  New  London  with  time  out  for  participation 
in  operation  “Springboard”  in  the  Caribbean.  During 
1967,  she  participated  in  various  fleet  and  training 
exercises;  and,  on  22  May,  deployed  to  northern  Euro- 
pean waters  for  a training  and  good  will  tour,  returning 
in  July. 

During  a discharge  physical  examination,  one  of  the 
crewman  was  discovered  to  have  an  active  case  of 
tuberculosis  in  an  advanced  stage.  Due  to  the  close 
environment  and  isolated  atmosphere  of  the  submarine, 
the  crew  was  transferred  to  the  United  States  Naval 
Hospital,  St.  Albans,  N.Y.,  for  three  days  of  intensive 
tests.  Following  laboratory  analysis,  it  was  found  that 
no  other  active  cases  existed,  and  the  crew  was  returned 
to  the  submarine.  Because  of  the  unique  living  condi- 
tions of  submarine  life,  Sea  Owl  served  as  a control 
group  for  clinical  research  for  the  Tuberculosis  Service, 
Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Operations  for  the  year  1968  included  various  fleet 
exercises,  including  antisubmarine  warfare  operations 
with  destrover  units  and  various  NATO  and  United 
States  ASW  naval  air  squadrons.  Training  exercises 
included  both  officer  submarine  school  and  weekend 
reserve  training  cruises. 

On  30  June  1969,  Sea  Owl  was  reclassified  as  an 
auxiliary  submarine  (AGSS).  She  departed  New  London 
on  7 July  for  her  final  deployment  to  the  Mediterranean. 
Upon  return,  the  submarine  was  ordered  to  commence 
preparations  for  deactivation.  On  15  November,  after 
more  than  25  years  of  dedicated  service,  Sea  Owl  was 
decommissioned  and  struck  from  the  Navy  list. 

Sea  Owl  received  five  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Sea  Panther 

A black-spotted,  South  African  fish. 
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The  name  Sea  Panther  was  assigned  to  the  submarine 
SS-528,  but  construction  was  cancelled  on  29  July  1944 
before  she  was  laid  down. 

Sea  Poacher 

A slender,  mailed  fish  of  the  North  Atlantic. 

(SS-406:  dp.  1,526  (surf.),  2,401  (subm.)  ; 1.  311'8"; 

b.  27'3";  dr.  15'3";  s.  20  k.  (surf.),  9 k.  (subm.); 

cpl.  81;  a.  1 5",  1 40mm.,  1 20mm.,  10  21"  tt.;  cl. 

Balao) 

Sea  Poacher  (SS-406)  was  laid  down  by  the  Ports- 
mouth (N.H.)  Navy  Yard  on  23  February  1944; 
launched  on  20  May  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Spiller,  wife  of  Comdr.  Spiller,  hull  superintendent  at 
the  Navy  Yard;  and  commissioned  on  31  July  1944, 
Comdr.  F.  M.  Gambacorta  in  command. 

Following  underway  trials,  training,  and  shakedown 
in  the  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  and  New  London,  Conn., 
areas,  Sea  Poacher  transited  the  Panama  Canal  and 
arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  25  October  1944.  Although 
her  first  two  war  patrols  were  unproductive,  during 
the  third,  conducted  in  the  Kuril  Islands  area,  Sea 
Poacher  torpedoed  and  sank  a Japanese  trawler  and, 
four  days  later,  sent  two  fishing  boats  to  the  bottom 
in  a surface  attack.  During  the  latter  action,  three  crew- 
men were  injured  when  the  20  millimeter  gun  exploded. 
Due  to  the  seriousness  of  their  injuries,  the  patrol  was 
terminated  ahead  of  schedule,  and  the  submarine  re- 
turned to  Midway. 

After  conducting  her  fourth  war  patrol  off  the  east- 
ern coast  of  Honshu  and  Hokkaido,  Sea  Poacher  was 
undergoing  refitting  at  Pearl  Harbor  when  the  war 
ended  on  15  August  1945. 

From  1946  to  1949,  Sea  Poacher  was  based  at  Balboa, 
Canal  Zone,  as  a unit  of  Submarine  Squadron  (Sub Ron) 
6 engaging  in  fleet  exercises  and  antisubmarine  train- 
ing, and,  on  1 June  1949,  was  transferred  to  Key  West, 
Fla.,  as  a unit  of  SubRon  4.  In  1951,  the  submarine 
became  the  first  Gunpy  IA  conversion  performed  at  the 
Charleston  Naval  Shipyard. 

For  the  remainder  of  her  25-year  career,  Sea  Poacher 
operated  for  the  most  part  in  the  Key  West,  Fla.,  and 
Caribbean  areas,  providing  services  to  various  units  of 
the  Atlantic  Fleet  with  time  out  for  tours  of  duty  with 
the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  and  various  exer- 


cises with  NATO  forces.  On  10  July  1952,  while  oper- 
ating in  the  Key  West  area,  the  submarine  had  the 
unique  experience  of  rescuing  a blimp  which  had  suffered 
an  engine  casualty  and  was  floating  helplessly  in  the 
water.  The  submarine  promptly  came  to  the  aid  of  the 
stricken  airship  and  proceeded  to  tow  it  the  40  miles 
back  to  its  base  at  the  United  States  Naval  Air  Station, 
Boca  Chica,  Fla. 

In  July  1959,  Sea  Poacher  was  transferred  to  SubRon 
12,  also  based  at  Key  West,  and  continued  to  serve  as 
a unit  of  this  squadron  for  the  remainder  of  her  active 
service.  In  the  fall  of  1962,  Sea  Poacher  was  deployed 
with  other  Atlantic  Fleet  units  maintaining  the  quar- 
antine imposed  on  Cuba  during  the  missile  crisis. 

In  1969,  Sea  Poacher  concluded  her  service  with  a 
three  and  one-half  month  deployment  to  the  eastern  and 
northern  Atlantic  areas  to  participate  in  antisubmarine 
training  exercises  with  units  of  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
gese navies.  Upon  returning  to  Key  West,  the  sub- 
marine operated  locally  and  in  the  Caribbean  until 
20  October  when  she  set  sail  for  Philadelphia  and  in- 
activation. Sea  Poacher  was  reclassified  an  auxiliary 
submarine  (AGSS)  on  1 November,  decommissioned 
on  15  November  1969,  and  was  assigned  to  the  Atlantic 
Reserve  Fleet  at  Philadelphia.  On  30  June  1971,  she 
reassumed  the  designation  of  a fleet  submarine  (SS).  On 
15  August  1973,  her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy 
list,  and  the  submarine  was  sold  to  Peru  in  July  1974. 

Sea  Poacher  received  four  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 

Sea  Robin 

A spiny-finned  fish  having  red  or  brown  coloring  on 
its  body  and  fins.  The  first  three  rays  of  the  pectoral 
fin  are  separate  from  the  others  and  are  used  in  walk- 
ing about  over  the  sea  bottom. 

(SS-407:  dp.  1,526  (surf.),  2,401  (subm.);  1.  311'8"; 

b.  27'3";  dr.  15'3";  s.  20  k.  (surf.),  8.75  k.  (subm.)  ; 

cpl.  81;  a.  1 5",  1 40mm.,  1 20mm.,  10  21"  tt. ; cl. 

Balao) 

Sea  Robin  (SS-407)  was  laid  down  by  the  Ports- 
mouth (N.H.)  Navy  Yard  on  1 March  1944;  launched 
on  25  May  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Homer  Ambrose, 
wife  of  Capt.  Ambrose,  the  Navy  Yard’s  Production 
Superintendent;  and  commissioned  on  7 August  1944, 
Lt.  Comdr.  Paul  C.  Stimson  in  command. 


Sea  Robin  (SS-407)  during  shakedown  training  off  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  4 September  1944.  She  mounts  a 5-inch  25- 
caliber  dual-purpose  gun  abaft  the  conning  tower,  with  single  20-millimeter  guns  forward  and  aft  on  the  bridge 
deck. 
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After  shakedown  off  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  and  New 
London,  Conn.,  Sea  Robin  transited  the  Panama  Canal 
on  12  October  1944  following  an  incident  with  a Scandi- 
navian merchant  ship  which,  mistaking  the  submarine 
for  a German  U-boat,  frantically  scattered  shells  in 
the  general  direction  of  the  surfaced  “enemy.”  For- 
tunately, Sea  Robin  was  out  of  range  and  escaped 
without  damage. 

After  spending  six  days  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Sea  Robin 
sailed  for  Luzon  Strait  and  her  first  war  patrol  where, 
on  6 January  1945,  she  torpedoed  and  sank  her  initial 
victim  of  the  war,  the  5,000-ton  Japanese  tanker  Tara- 
kan  Mam.  Except  for  dodging  floating  mines,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  submarine’s  first  patrol  was  unevent- 
ful; and  she  returned  to  port  at  Fremantle,  Western 
Australia,  on  29  January. 

Sea  Robin’s  second  patrol  proved  to  be  her  most  pro- 
ductive of  the  war.  On  3 March,  while  patrolling  north 
of  Surabaja  in  the  Java  Sea,  the  boat  evaded  a Jap- 
anese escort  ship  and  torpedoed  the  cargo  ship,  Suiten 
Maru.  After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  rescue 
survivors,  the  submarine  finally  hauled  three  prisoners 
of  war  on  board  and  continued  her  patrol.  Two  days 
later,  Sea  Robin  contacted  a troop-laden  convoy  of  two 
cargo  ships,  a converted  gunboat,  and  several  escorts. 
The  gunboat  Manyo  Maru  was  the  first  to  be  sent  to 
the  bottom,  the  victim  of  three  torpedo  hits.  After 
evading  the  suddenly  active  escort  vessels,  the  sub- 
marine commenced  an  end  around  and,  several  hours 
later,  was  again  in  firing  position.  Shoyu  Maru,  the 
first  of  the  two  cargo  vessels,  was  zigzagging  radically 
but  was  unable  to  avoid  the  three  torpedoes  that  Sea 
Robin  fired  at  her.  She  took  one  hit  below  her  bridge 
and  settled  quickly  by  the  bow.  Sea  Robin  then  fired 
a spread  of  three  torpedoes  at  the  remaining  cargo  ship, 
but  the  target  zigged  and  they  missed.  On  the  second 
attempt,  the  ship  was  not  so  fortunate.  After  watching 
the  target  completely  reverse  course,  the  submarine 
fired  three  more  torpedoes  at  a range  of  900  yards  with 
one  hit  amidships  that  broke  Nagaru  Maru  in  half  and 
sent  her  rapidly  to  the  bottom.  Sea  Robin  now  began 
to  pay  the  price  for  her  success.  For  24  hours,  she  was 
pursued  by  the  escorts  and  accompanying  aircraft; 
but  made  good  her  escape  and  arrived  at  Subic  Bay, 
Philippines,  on  15  March  to  replenish  her  depleted  tor- 
pedo store. 

Departing  Subic  Bay  on  19  March,  Sea  Robin  set 
course  for  the  South  China  Sea  in  the  area  of  the  island 
of  Hainan  where,  on  the  23d,  she  rescued  a downed 
airman.  On  30  March,  the  submarine  found  herself  in 
the  middle  of  a group  of  six  Jaoanese  destroyers.  Mid- 
way between  two  of  them,  she  fired  three  torpedoes  at 
the  first,  but  a quick  turn  of  the  ship  caused  them  to 
pass  harmlessly  across  the  bow.  The  second  destroyer 
swerved  90°  and  began  to  bear  down  on  Sea  Robin. 
After  20  minutes  of  depth  charging,  the  submarine 
extricated  herself  and,  with  Hainan  a scant  10  miles 
away,  again  attacked,  but  a spread  of  six  torpedoes 
failed  to  find  a target,  and  the  submarine  resumed 
patrol. 

On  8 April,  Sea  Robin  sank  two  small  Japanese  fish- 
ing vessels,  taking  three  prisoners  of  war  and,  on  the 
following  day,  took  on  board  10  more  Japanese,  sur- 
vivors of  a foundering  trawler  that  had  been  worked 
over  by  Allied  aircraft.  The  submarine  terminated  her 
second  patrol  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  29  April. 

Sea  Robin’s  third  and  final  war  patrol  was  conducted 
in  the  Yellow  and  East  China  seas.  After  sinking  a small 
patrol  craft  on  9 July  and  taking  one  prisoner,  Sea 
Robin  torpedoed  and  sank  the  cargo  ship,  Sakishima 
Maru,  on  10  July.  Shortly  thereafter,  while  attempting 
to  sink  a large  sampan,  the  submarine  was  caught  on 
the  surface  by  a Japanese  plane.  Although  the  pilot  did 
not  drop  his  bombs  on  the  first  pass,  thus  giviner  Sea 
Robin  a chance  to  dive,  he  dropped  two  close  aboard 
on  the  second.  Although  it  was  not  discovered  until 
the  end  of  the  patrol,  the  submarine’s  bow  tubes  were 
severely  damaged  causing  numerous  torpedo  misses 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  patrol.  With  the  ex- 


ception of  several  trawlers  sunk  in  surface  attacks,  the 
remainder  of  the  patrol  was  unproductive. 

When  the  war  ended  on  15  August,  Sea  Robin  was 
moored  at  Midway  Island.  After  a one-day  stop  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  the  boat  headed  for  home,  transiting  the 
Panama  Canal  on  20  September  and  arriving  at  Galves- 
ton, Tex.,  four  days  later. 

Peacetime  assignment  brought  Sea  Robin  to  Sub- 
marine Squadron  (Sub Ron)  6 based  at  Balboa,  Canal 
Zone.  On  15  May  1947,  the  submarine  commenced  a 
one  and  one-half  month  simulated  war  patrol  in  which 
she  circumnavigated  the  South  American  continent 
and  became  the  first  submarine  to  round  Cape  Horn. 
The  year  1948  was  spent  in  fleet  training  exercises  in 
the  Balboa  and  Key  West  areas. 

Following  overhaul  at  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Ship- 
yard, Sea  Robin  was  reassigned  to  SubRon  8 based  at 
New  London,  Conn.,  arriving  on  20  August  1949.  On 

23  February  1950,  the  submarine  departed  New  London 
for  participation  in  exercise  “Portex,”  a joint  Army- 
Navy-Air  Force  exercise  in  the  Caribbean,  returning  on 

24  March.  From  September  through  November,  she  was 
engaged  in  her  first  tour  of  duty  with  the  6th  Fleet 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

In  1951,  Sea  Robin  was  converted  to  a Guppy  IA 
submarine,  following  which  she  returned  to  New  Lon- 
don for  local  operations.  In  January  and  February 
1952,  the  submarine  participated  in  exercise  “Micowex” 
in  the  North  Atlantic  testing  cold  weather  gear  and 
procedures  under  the  supervision  of  the  Naval  Research 
Laboratory,  New  London,  followed  by  a return  to 
warmer  waters  and  participation  in  exercise  “Pacex” 
in  the  Caribbean.  For  the  next  two  years.  Sea  Robin 
was  engaged  in  local  fleet  and  training  operations  in 
the  New  London  area. 

On  30  August  1954,  Sea  Robin  set  sail  for  a six- 
week  northern  training  cruise  which  stretched  across  the 
Arctic  Circle  and  included  stops  at  Glasgow,  Scotland; 
and  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland.  On  4 January  1955, 
the  submarine  departed  for  six  weeks  in  the  Caribbean 
participating  in  operation  “Springboard”  and,  in  Sep- 
tember, took  part  in  NATO  exercise  “New  Broom  IV,” 
visiting  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  en  route  home  to 
New  London,  where  she  operated  locally  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year. 

After  engaging  in  special  operations  in  late  1956  and 
early  1957,  Sea  Robin  resumed  normal  duties  in  the 
New  London  area  until  entering  the  Portsmouth  (N.H.) 
Naval  Shipyard  on  24  July  1957  for  a two-month  over- 
haul. Upon  return  to  New  London,  she  engaged  in  fleet 
exercises  in  the  Atlantic  and  Caribbean  until  28  March 
1958  when  she  set  sail  for  a three  and  one-half  month 
tour  of  duty  with  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean. 
For  the  next  five  years,  with  time  out  for  regularly 
scheduled  overhaul  periods,  Sea  Robin  operated  in 
Atlantic  and  Caribbean  waters,  engaging  in  fleet  anti- 
submarine warfare  exercises  and  providing  services  to 
the  United  States  Naval  Submarine  School. 

In  September  of  1964,  Sea  Robin  participated  in  ex- 
ercise “Master  Stroke”  with  United  States,  Canadian, 
and  British  forces  followed  by  local  operations  in  the 
New  London  area  where  she  remained  through  1965. 
The  year  1966  was  spent  in  participation  with  opera- 
tion  “Springboard”  forces  in  the  Caribbean  providing 
services  to  naval  air  squadrons  and  surface  units 
followed  by  training  and  ASW  exercises  in  the  New 
London  area. 

On  22  May  1967,  Sea  Robin  put  to  sea  in  company 
with  Tusk  (SS-426),  Sablefish  (SS-303),  and  Sea  Owl 
(SS-405)  for  a two-month  tour  of  northern  European 
ports  stopping  at  Portsmouth,  England;  Cherbourg, 
France;  Londonderry,  Northern  Ireland;  and  various 
Scandinavian  ports.  From  2 October  through  1 Febru- 
ary 1968.  Sea  Robin  underwent  overhaul  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Naval  Shipyard  and  upon  completion  resumed 
normal  duties  in  the  Atlantic  and  Caribbean.  On  1 De- 
cember 1969,  the  submarine  was  transferred  to  SubRon 
2,  also  based  at  New  London. 
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Highlights  of  1970  were  participation  in  operation 
“Springboard”  in  January  and  February  and  NATO 
exercise  “Steel  Ring”  in  April  and  May.  On  4 August, 
the  submarine  made  her  12,920th  and  final  dive. 
On  1 October  1970,  Sea  Robin  was  decommissioned  and 
struck  from  the  Navy  list.  She  was  sold  for  scrap  on 
3 June  1971  to  the  North  American  Smelting  Co., 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Sea  Robin  received  three  battle  stars  for  World 
War  II  service. 

Sea  Rover 

(AT-57 : t.  199;  1.  121';  b.  24'6";  dr.  14';  s.  10  k.;  cpl. 

20 ; a.  1 3",  2 mg.) 

Sea  Rover  (SP-1014) — a tug  built  in  1902  by  the 
Fulton  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  Calif. — was  pur- 
chased on  11  December  1917  through  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  from  the  Shipowners  and  Merchants 
Tugboat  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and  commissioned 
on  31  January  1918,  Lt.  (jg.)  F.  M.  Cook,  USNRF,  in 
command. 

Sea  Rover  sailed  from  Mare  Island  on  11  February 
towing  three  barges  to  the  Atlantic  coast.  She  under- 
went repairs  at  Norfolk  and  served  briefly  as  station 
tug  at  New  London  before  arriving  at  Bermuda  on 
18  May  1918  to  serve  in  the  same  capacity  there. 

As  her  machinery  was  considered  too  unreliable  for 
convoy  work,  Sea  Rover  remained  at  Bermuda  for  over  a 
year,  primarily  engaged  in  towing  in  the  harbor  and  near 
the  islands.  However,  on  2 September  1918,  Sea  Rover 
sailed  to  escort  destroyer  Barry  (DD-2)  to  Charleston, 
S.  C.  Barry  released  the  tug  on  3 September  and  directed 
her  to  return  to  Bermuda;  but,  on  the  following  day, 
Sea  Rover  ran  into  a hurricane.  During  the  next  two 
days,  the  ship  cracked  a seam  in  a fuel  tank,  developed 
a severe  list  which  caused  her  to  send  an  SOS,  and 
finally  took  refuge  in  the  Bahamas  on  7 September. 
Bermuda  did  not  hear  of  her  arrival  there  and,  after 
an  unsuccessful  search,  reported  her  lost  at  sea  on  9 
September.  Sea  Rover  later  underwent  repairs  at 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  returned  to  Bermuda  on  14 
October. 

Sea  Rover  again  left  Bermuda  on  10  May  1919  to  es- 
cort 40  subchasers  to  Charleston,  S.  C.,  but  arrived  there 
herself  on  the  end  of  a towline  due  to  a boiler  failure. 
She  returned  to  duty  at  Bermuda  on  10  June,  but  was 
detached  from  duty  there  on  1 July.  Departing  Bermuda 
on  14  July,  she  towed  a gunnery  target  to  the  west 
coast  and  arrived  at  San  Francisco  on  27  September. 
There  she  was  drydocked  and  then  laid  up  in  reserve 
with  a caretaker  crew.  Sea  Rover  was  designated  AT-57 
on  1 July  1920.  She  was  decommissioned  on  4 March 
1921,  struck  from  the  Navy  list  effective  the  date  of 
her  final  sale,  and  sold  on  25  February  1922  to  R.  W. 
Greene,  San  Francisco.  She  remained  in  service  with 
the  Shipowners  and  Merchants  Tugboat  Co.  until 
scrapped  in  1949. 

Sea  Seoul 

A Coast  Guard  name  retained. 

(PYc-43 : dp.  195;  1.  125'6";  b.  20';  dr.  7’) 

Sea  Scout  was  built  in  1922  as  Valero  II  by  William 
Muller,  Wilmington,  Calif.;  acquired  by  the  Navy  from 
the  Coast  Guard  on  24  December  1942;  and  commis- 
sioned on  15  March  1943,  Lt.  (jg.)  Malcolm  L.  Wood 
in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  11th  Naval  District,  the  coastal  yacht 
served  in  the  West  Coast  Sound  Training  School.  On 
7 March  1944,  she  was  disabled  and  required  an  in- 
definite period  for  repair.  Her  crew  was  transferred 
for  temporary  duty  to  YP-411,  and  she  was  retained 
as  an  immobile  unit  for  training  sonar  students. 

Sea  Scout  was  decommissioned  on  15  May,  1944.  She 
was  laid  up  at  Frontier  Base,  San  Diego,  on  17  July, 


and  transferred  to  the  War  Shipping  Administration 
for  disposal. 

Sea  Scout  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  14 
October  1944  and  sold  on  6 April  1945  to  Velero  II, 
Inc.,  a former  owner. 

Seabrook 

An  island  off  the  coast  of  South  Carolina. 

(YFB-38:  t.  101;  1.  122';  b.  22‘;  dr.  6') 

Pinellas  (ex-Wilmington) , a ferry  built  as  a steamer 
at  Philadelphia  in  1882,  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  on 
28  July  1942  on  requisition  purchase  from  the  Bee  Line 
Ferry,  Inc.,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.;  renamed  Seabrook 
and  designated  YFB-38  on  9 September  1942;  and 
placed  in  service  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  after  conversion 
for  Navy  use  at  the  Merrill  Stevens  Dry  Dock  and 
Repair  Co. 

Seabrook  provided  ferry  services  for  the  Naval  Air 
Operational  Training  Command  at  Jacksonville  through- 
out World  War  II.  She  was  placed  out  of  service  on 
14  September  1945.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  list  on  11  October  1945;  and,  on  14  March  1946, 
she  was  delivered  to  the  War  Shipping  Administration 
for  resale  to  her  previous  owner. 

Seadragon 

A small  fish  more  commonly  called  the  dragonet. 

I 

(SS-194:  dp.  1,450  (surf.) , 2,340  (subm.)  ; 1.  310'6";  b. 

27'1";  dr.  13'8"  (mean);  s.  20  k.  (surf.),  8.75  k. 

(subm.);  cpl.  55';  a.  1 3",  8 21"  tt.;  cl.  Sargo) 

The  first  Seadragon  (SS-194)  was  laid  down  on  18 
April  1938  by  the  Electric  Boat  Co.,  Groton,  Conn.; 
christened  during  an  attempted  launching  on  11  April 
1939;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  O.  Richardson;  and  com- 
missioned on  23  October  1939,  Lt.  John  G.  Johns  in 
command. 

Following  a shakedown  cruise  off  the  east  coast  and 
in  the  Caribbean,  Seadragon  returned  to  New  England 
and,  on  23  May  1940.  departed  New  London  for  the 
Philippines.  With  ComSubDiv  17  embarked,  she  arrived 
at  Cavite  on  30  November  and  commenced  training 
operations  as  a unit  of  the  Asiatic  Fleet.  A year  later, 
she  prepared  for  overhaul;  and,  by  8 December  1941 
(7  December  east  of  the  International  Date  Line),  she 
had  started  her  yard  period  at  the  Cavite  Navy  Yard. 

Two  days  later,  on  10  December,  she  and  Sealion 
(SS-195),  moored  together,  were  caught  in  an  enemy 
air  raid  against  Cavite.  Sealion  took  a direct  hit  which 
demolished  that  submarine  and  damaged  Seadragon. 
The  force  of  the  explosion  ripped  off  part  of  the  latter’s 
bridge.  Shrapnel  and  splinters  punctured  her  tanks 
and  pierced  her  conning  tower,  killing  one  and  wound- 
ing five.  The  heat  of  the  explosion  scorched  her  hull 
and  blistered  her  black  paint. 

Fires  and  explosions  raged  along  the  wharf.  A 
nearby  torpedo  shop  went  up  and  flames  reached  to- 
ward a lighter,  loaded  with  torpedoes,  alongside  Sea- 
dragon and  Sealion.  Pigeon  (AM-47),  however,  dis- 
regarded the  danger  and  moved  in  to  tow  Seadragon 
out  into  the  channel,  whence  the  submarine  continued 
into  Manila  Bay  under  her  own  power. 

Temporary  repairs  were  accomplished  by  Canopus 
(AS-9)  and  Pigeon-,  and,  on  the  night  of  15  December, 
she  embarked  members  of  the  Asiatic  Fleet  staff.  At 
0000,  16  December,  she  headed  out  of  Manila  Bay. 

Escorted  by  Bulmer  (DD-222),  Seadragon  moved 
south,  via  Surigao  and  Makassar  strait  to  Soerabaja, 
where  she  disembarked  her  passengers;  received  further 
repairs,  exclusive  of  a paint  job;  and  prepared  for 
her  first  war  patrol. 

On  30  December,  the  submarine  departed  the  Dutch 
naval  base  and  set  a course  for  the  South  China  Sea 
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to  intercept  Japanese  shipping  off  the  coast  of  Indo- 
china. On  8 January,  she  was  in  the  sea  lanes  to  Cam 
Ranh  Bay.  Two  days  later,  she  sighted  a destroyer; 
fired  two  torpedoes  which  missed;  then  watched  as  the 
destroyer  continued  on  its  course  without  attempting  to 
attack  the  submarine.  Seadragon  remained  in  the  area. 
Shortly  after  noon,  a convoy  was  heard.  One-half  hour 
later,  it  was  sighted,  and  the  submarine  began  closing 
the  last  ship  in  the  column.  Shortly  after  1300,  she 
fired;  missed;  and  again  tried  to  close  to  firing  posi- 
tion. Within  an  hour,  however,  the  convoy  was  safely 
into  Cam  Ranh  Bay.  Seadragon  retired  eastward.  After 
dark  while  on  the  surface,  recharging,  she  sighted  a 
destroyer  and  attempted  to  slip  away  undetected.  The 
destroyer  spotlighted  her.  Seadragon  went  deep  and 
worked  her  way  eastward  through  two  depth  charge 
attacks. 

She  spent  the  morning  of  the  12th  evading  Japanese 
patrol  planes.  In  the  afternoon,  she  closed  a six-ship 
convoy;  but,  as  she  came  to  periscope  depth  for  a 
final  check,  she  was  spotted  from  the  air.  Three  salvos 
of  bombs  dropped  close  aboard,  but  Seadragon  went 
deep  and  again  made  her  way  eastward — this  time  to 
investigate  the  cause  of  the  plane  sightings.  She  sur- 
faced after  1800.  No  oil  or  air  leaks  were  spotted;  but 
her  black  paint  was  coming  off  the  entire  hull.  Red 
lead  undercoating  showed  from  the  waterline  to  the 
side  plating,  and,  “in  spots,”  on  the  bow  planes  and 
propellor  guards.  In  shallow  tropical  waters,  her  or- 
iginal black  paint  was  easily  spotted  against  a light 
colored  background.  With  red  showing,  she  stood  out, 
regardless  of  the  color  of  the  seabed.  From  then  on, 
Seadragon  ran  at  140  feet  between  periscope  exposures, 
except  in  areas  known  to  be  patrolled  by  air.  She  then 
went  to  200  feet. 

On  the  14th,  she  patrolled  in  the  Cape  Varella  area. 
On  the  15th,  she  shifted  southward;  and,  on  the  16th, 
she  stood  off  Hon  Lon  to  wait  for  a convoy.  At  1115, 
after  a periscope  observation,  she  was  again  spotted 
and  bombed  from  the  air.  She  returned  to  Cape  Varella 
where  the  depth  of  the  water  permitted  a closer  patrol 
to  the  shore  line. 

During  the  next  six  days,  she  sighted  several  targets, 
but  had  no  luck  with  her  torpedoes.  Early  on  the 
23d,  she  sighted  a four-ship  convoy  which  she  stalked 
until  daylight,  then  attacked.  At  0806,  she  fired  at  the 
lead  ship  and  scored  with  a hit  on  the  port  quarter. 
She  then  fired  two  at  the  ship  and  missed.  The  third 
and  fourth  ships  ran  off  to  the  southeast  and  west, 
respectively.  The  second  ship  moved  in  toward  the 
first;  then,  listing  to  port  and  down  by  the  stern, 
accompanied  it  as  it  ran  for  the  beach.  Seadragon 
surfaced  and  went  after  the  third  ship,  but  the  appear- 
ance of  an  enemy  plane  forced  her  to  break  off  the 
attack. 

The  submarine  remained  off  the  Indochina  coast  for 
another  four  days;  then  set  a course  back  to  Luzon. 
On  the  29th,  she  began  patrolling  along  the  coast  from 
Subic  Bay  to  Lingayen  Gulf.  On  1 February,  she  took 
up  station  off  San  Fernando  and,  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  2nd,  conducted  a night  submerged  attack  on  a 
five-ship  convoy.  Tamagawa  Maru,  the  fourth  ship  in 
line,  went  down,  depriving  the  Japanese  occupation 
force  of  a number  of  the  reinforcement  troops  and  the 
equipment  she  carried. 

After  the  sinking,  Seadragon  patrolled  southward. 
On  the  4th,  she  arrived  off  Luzon  Point;  and,  that 
night,  she  moved  into  Manila  Bay  to  take  on  cargo 
and  passengers  at  Corregidor.  Mooring  at  2203,  she 
completed  loading  torpedoes,  radio  eauipment,  and  sub- 
marine spare  parts  at  0300  on  the  5th.  Shortly  there- 
after, she  moved  out;  rested  on  the  bottom  until  after 
dark;  then  surfaced  to  take  on  pasengers.  At  1946, 
she  got  underway  for  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 

She  arrived  at  Soerabaja  on  13  February.  On  the 
21st,  she  left  for  Tjilatjan,  whence  she  was  ordered  on 
to  Australia.  She  reached  Fremantle  on  4 March  and, 
two  weeks  later,  again  headed  for  the  Indochina  coast 
for  her  second  war  patrol.  At  the  end  of  the  month, 


she  was  diverted  to  Cebu  to  take  on  fuel  and  food 
for  Corregidor.  On  the  evening  of  8 April,  she  arrived 
off  that  besieged  base.  At  2053,  she  moored  alongside 
Pigeon,  to  which  she  transferred  fuel;  offloaded  7 tons 
of  food;  took  on  21  passengers;  and,  at  2129,  she  got 
underway  to  resume  her  patrol. 

She  remained  in  the  waters  off  southwestern  Luzon 
and  recommenced  her  patrol  off  the  entrance  to  Subic 
Bay.  On  the  11th,  she  sighted  several  targets  but  was 
able  to  attack  only  one,  a patrolling  destroyer.  At  1720, 
she  fired  three  torpedoes.  Twenty-nine  seconds  later, 
the  first  torpedo  exploded  halfway  to  the  target.  The 
second  torpedo  broached  and  circled  abeam  of  the  target. 
The  destroyer  avoided  the  third  torpedo.  Seadragon 
changed  course  and  went  to  200  feet  to  avoid  the 
circling  torpedo  and  the  expected  depth  charging.  None 
of  the  depth  charges  was  close,  but  a second  destroyer 
soon  joined  the  first;  spotted  the  submarine  as  she  came 
up  for  a periscope  observation;  and  turned  on  her. 
Seadragon  again  went  deep,  then  cleared  the  area. 

On  the  12th,  the  submarine  started  south.  On  the  20th, 
she  cleared  Lombok  Strait;  and,  on  the  26th,  she  re- 
turned to  Fremantle. 

On  her  third  patrol,  11  June  to  2 August  1942, 
Seadragon  returned  to  the  South  China  Sea.  Arriving 
in  her  assigned  area  on  27  June,  she  patrolled  along 
the  Singapore- Hong  Kong  routes  to  the  end  of  the 
month;  then  shifted  to  the  Cape  Varella  area.  On  the 
morning  of  4 July,  she  fired  a torpedo  at  the  leader  of 
a three-ship  formation.  The  torpedo  missed  ahead;  all 
three  ships  changed  course  toward  Seadragon  with  the 
leader  proceeding  down  the  torpedo  track  firing  her 
bow  gun.  Depth  charges  were  dropped  indiscriminately. 
Ten  minutes  later,  the  three  had  turned  toward  shore. 
Seadragon  then  shifted  southward  to  intercept  enemy 
traffic  off  Hon  Lon  Light. 

A few  hours  later,  she  sighted  two  freighters  and 
fired  tubes  1 and  2 at  the  lead  ship.  Her  No.  1 tube 
did  not  fire,  and  her  No.  2 torepdo  missed  astern.  Two 
more  torpedoes  were  fired  at  the  ships;  but  both  missed. 
Enemy  planes  arrived  on  the  scene  soon  afterward  and, 
for  over  two  hours,  aerial  depth  charges  in  salvos  of  2 
and  3 were  dropped.  Despite  water  depth  of  75  fathoms, 
submarines  were  visible  at  any  depth  against  the  light 
colored  bottom. 

Seadragon  survived  the  close  bombing  and  continued 
her  patrol.  During  the  next  week,  she  attempted  to 
close  several  ships,  but  was  unable  to  attain  attack 
positions.  On  the  night  of  the  11th,  her  losing  streak 
ended.  Just  prior  to  midnight,  she  sighted  smoke  and 
opened  out  to  the  westward  to  overtake  the  target.  At 
0156  on  the  12th,  she  began  her  approach;  and,  14 
minutes  later,  she  fired  three  torpedoes.  Two  hit,  but 
the  third  missed  astern.  A merchantman,  Hiyama 
Maru,  began  settling.  By  0219,  she  had  been  abandoned. 
Seadragon  submerged  and  resumed  her  patrol  eight 
miles  northeast  of  Cape  Varella. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  Seadragon  torpedoed  and 
sank  her  second  victim  of  the  patrol.  Shinyo  Maru  was 
hit  approximately  50  feet  abaft  the  beam  and  settled 
immediately.  Seadragon  moved  out  of  the  area  and 
hunted  along  the  Haina  Varella  routes  for  a few  days. 
On  the  16th,  she  was  back  off  Cape  Varella;  and,  soon 
after  1030,  she  fired  on  a four-ship  convoy.  Five  min- 
utes later,  the  torpedoes  exploded  on  the  beach.  The 
four  ships  turned  toward  Seadragon  and  commenced 
firing  their  guns.  Seadragon  fired  two  more  torpedoes 
and  went  deen.  A few  minutes  later,  she  came  to 
periscope  depth.  Only  three  ships  remained  on  the 
surface.  Hakodate  Maru  had  been  sunk. 

On  20  July,  Seadragon  departed  the  South  China 
Sea  and  made  her  way  south  to  Australia.  On  26 
August,  she  departed  her  Australian  base  for  her  fourth 
war  patrol  and  again  set  a course  for  the  coast  of 
Indochina.  On  10  September,  she  moved  through  Apo 
East  Pass.  On  the  11th,  her  progress  into  the  South 
China  Sea  was  delayed  by  an  emergency  anpendectomy 
performed  successfully  by  the  pharmacist’s  mate.  On 
the  12th,  she  arrived  on  station  and  commenced  patrol- 
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ling  the  steamer  lanes  west  of  Macclesfield  Bank.  At 
dusk  on  the  16th,  she  headed  for  Cape  Varella. 

Not  until  the  22d,  however,  while  off  Can  Ranh  Bay, 
was  she  able  to  gain  a firing  position  on  a suitable 
target.  On  that  morning,  she  fired  four  torpedoes  at 
a cruiser  escorted  by  two  destroyers.  No  explosions 
were  heard,  but  her  torpedoes  were  seen,  and  the  enemy 
ships  turned  on  Seadragon  and  delivered  a “well  ex- 
ecuted depth  charge  attack.” 

A week  later,  on  the  night  of  the  29th,  the  submarine 
tracked  a five-ship  convoy;  and,  at  0122  on  the  30th, 
conducted  a surface  torpedo  attack  which  damaged  one 
ship.  She  then  ran  eastward  to  attain  a position  ahead 
of  the  convoy  but  was  spotlighted  by  an  escort  which 
had  shifted  stations.  Seadragon  went  deep ; the  escort 
dropped  six  depth  charges  and  then  rejoined  the  con- 
voy. The  submarine  surfaced  and  attempted  to  make 
up  for  lost  time.  Three  hours  later,  she  had  overheated 
her  main  motor  cables  and  was  forced  to  give  up  the 
chase. 

On  the  evening  of  3 October,  Seadragon  departed 
the  South  China  Sea  and,  five  days  later,  commenced 
patrolling  the  approaches  to  Balikpapan.  On  the  10th, 
she  attained  a position  for  a stern  tube  shot  on  Shigure 
Maru.  The  cargoman  disappeared  47  seconds  after  the 
first  explosion.  On  the  11th,  the  submarine  patrolled 
off  Capes  William  and  Mandar.  On  the  12th,  she  was 
off  Makassar  City.  On  the  14th,  she  transited  Lombok 
Strait;  and,  on  the  20th,  she  returned  to  Fremantle. 

Refit  was  started  by  Holland  (AS-3)  at  Fremantle 
and  completed  by  Griffin  (AS-13)  and  Fulton  (AS-11) 
at  Brisbane.  On  23  November,  she  departed  the  latter 
and  headed  for  the  Bismarck  Archipelago  for  her  fifth 
war  patrol.  On  the  29th,  she  entered  her  area  and  com- 
menced patrolling  the  Rabaul-Shortland  routes.  On  1 
December,  she  closed  the  New  Britain  coast  to  inter- 
cept Buna  traffic,  and,  during  the  next  10  days,  con- 
ducted several  unsuccessful  approaches  on  enemy  for- 
mations. On  the  morning  of  the  11th,  she  sighted  a 
freighter  with  one  escort  rounding  Cape  St.  George 
and  fired  two  torpedoes  at  the  merchantman.  One  hit 
under  the  main  mast,  damaging  but  not  sinking  the 
target.  The  escort  delivered  a depth  charge  attack, 
then  took  the  damaged  vessel  under  tow  for  Rabaul. 
Enemy  planes  prohibited  Seadragon  from  delivering  the 
coup  de  grace. 

On  the  21st,  Seadragon  sighted  an  enemy  sub- 
marine, made  her  approach,  and  fired  three  torpedoes 
at  the  target.  The  first  missed  ahead.  The  second  ex- 
ploded about  18  seconds  after  firing.  The  third  torpedo 
hit  the  enemy  submarine.  1-b  sank  with  her  bow 
vertical.  The  second  torpedo  explosion,  however,  had 
damaged  Seadragon.  The  force  of  the  explosion  had 
knocked  down  the  personnel  in  the  forward  torpedo 
room,  and  the  torpedo  in  No.  1 tube,  the  outer  door 
of  which  was  open,  was  forced  against  the  tail  buffer. 
The  countereffect  forced  the  torpedo  forward,  shearing 
off  the  guide  stud  and  tripping  the  starting  lever.  The 
outer  door  could  not  be  closed.  Depth  control  was  lost. 
The  torpedo  was  fired.  Control  was  regained  as  the 
torpedo  exploded  on  her  port  quarter. 

On  the  25th,  Seadragn  damaged  another  cargoman, 
and,  on  the  26th,  departed  the  area  for  Pearl  Harbor 
where  she  arrived  on  7 January  1943. 

From  Pearl  Harbor,  Seadragon  continued  on  to  the 
west  coast.  Between  16  Januarv  and  8 April,  she  under- 
went overhaul  at  Mare  Island,  receiving  new  batteries 
and  radar  and  changing  the  position  of  her  3"  mount 
from  aft  to  a forward  position.  In  mid-April,  she  sailed 
west  again;  and,  on  9 May,  she  departed  Pearl  Harbor 
for  her  6th  war  patrol. 

On  the  15th,  Seadragon  crossed  the  180th  Meridian 
and  moved  toward  Micronesia.  On  the  19th,  she  com- 
menced patrolling  in  the  Carolines.  On  the  20th,  she 
surprised  and  was  in  turn  surprised  by  sighting  a 
surfaced  submarine  on  a parallel  course.  The  other 
submarine  submerged  immediately.  On  the  22d,  she 
took  up  station  off  the  Truk  Islands  and  for  the  next 
11  days  patrolled  the  sea  lanes  to  the  major  enemy 


anchorage  enclosed  by  Dublon,  Fefan,  and  Uman 
islands.  On  4 June,  she  departed  Truk  and  moved  east- 
ward to  reconnoiter  Ponape,  thence  proceeded  into 
the  Marshalls  to  patrol  the  sealanes  converging  on 
Kwajalein.  There,  the  enemy’s  omnipresent  surface  and 
aerial  escorts  inhibited  hunting;  but,  on  the  13th, 
Seadragon  was  able  to  damage  a freighter.  Four  days 
later,  she  cleared  the  area;  and,  on  the  21st,  she  ar- 
rived at  Midway,  whence  she  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor 
for  repairs  to  her  steering  gear. 

From  18  July  to  30  August,  Seadragon  conducted 
her  7th  war  patrol.  Of  the  44  days,  31  were  spent  on 
station  near  Wake  and  in  the  Marshalls  where  in- 
creased enemy  air  activity  again  hindered  hunting  and 
limited  Seadragon’ s score  to  five  freighters  damaged. 
In  mid- August,  she  reconnoitered  Wotje;  and,  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  she  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor. 

On  her  8th  war  patrol,  24  September  to  5 November, 
Seadragon  again  returned  to  the  Marshalls  and  spent 
31  days  hunting  in  the  sea  lanes  to  Kwajalein.  Again 
Japanese  antisubmarine  measures  hindered  hunting; 
and,  of  the  five  ship  contacts  made,  only  two  could  be 
developed  and  only  one  attack  was  made.  On  13  October, 
she  damaged  an  enemy  transport. 

Seadragon’ s 9th  war  patrol,  14  December  1943  to 
5 February  1944,  took  her  back  to  the  Carolines  where 
she  hunted  enemy  shipping  on  the  Truk-Saipan  route 
and  damaged  two,  possibly  three,  cargomen. 

Refit  brought  the  replacement  of  Seadragon’ s 3"  deck 
gun  with  a 4";  and,  on  1 April,  she  cleared  Pearl  Har- 
bor for  the  Japanese  home  islands  for  her  10th  war 
patrol.  On  the  5th,  she  crossed  the  International  Date 
Line.  On  the  15th,  she  entered  Japanese  waters.  On 
the  16th,  she  moved  past  6 Shima,  and,  that  night, 
commenced  patrolling  off  the  Bungo  Strait  and  Kii 
Channel  entrances  to  the  Inland  Sea.  On  the  morning 
of  the  23d,  she  sighted  four  freighters,  ecorted  by 
three  patrol  boats,  moving  toward  Shiono  Misaki.  She 
closed  the  convoy;  fired  on  the  third  ship,  the  heaviest 
laden;  then  went  deep  and  rigged  for  depth  charging. 
The  patrol  boats  moved  toward  Seadragon  as  Daiju 
Maru  sank  and,  during  the  next  two  hours,  delivered 
a 40  depth  charge  attack.  Later  that  day,  the  sub- 
marine conducted  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  a naval 
auxiliary;  and,  on  the  26th,  she  moved  out  into  the 
Tokyo-Manila  shipping  lanes  where  she  damaged  a 
freighter  on  the  27th. 

On  28  April,  she  commenced  patrolling  the  Nagoya- 
Saipan  route.  In  May,  she  took  station  off  the  entrance 
to  Sugura  Wan  and,  on  the  3d,  shifted  to  the  Tokyo- 
Guam-Saipan-Truk  sea  lanes.  Two  days  later,  she 
hunted  enemy  traffic  at  the  entrance  to  Sagami  Wan. 
On  the  13th,  she  headed  for  Midway.  On  the  17th,  she 
caught  an  armed  trawler  in  a surface  attack;  set  it 
afire  with  4"  gun  salvos;  then  closed  the  target  to  take 
off  the  uniformed  enemy  crew.  The  surviving  crew 
members  refused  to  surrender,  and  Seadragon  con- 
tinued eastward.  On  the  21st,  she  crossed  the  180th 
Meridian  and  stopped  at  Midway;  thence  got  under- 
way for  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  on  the  25th. 

Reengined  at  Mare  Island  during  the  summer,  Sea- 
dragon returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  7 September  and 
departed  on  her  11th  war  patrol,  a coordinated  patrol 
with  Shark  (SS-314)  and  Black  fish  (SS-221),  on  the 
23d.  She  arrived  at  Saipan  to  top  off  on  3 October.  On 
the  4th,  Shark  and  Blackfish  continued  on  to  the  wolf- 
pack’s  assigned  area  in  the  northern  China  Sea.  Sea- 
dragon,  delayed  by  the  need  for  repairs,  did  not  depart 
until  the  5th.  On  the  9th,  she  arrived  off  Batan  Island, 
established  contact  with  Shark  and  Blackfish,  and  took 
position  in  a scouting  line  in  the  pack’s  assigned  area. 

On  the  night  of  21  October  and  the  morning  of  the 
22d,  the  group  went  after  an  enemv  warship  forma- 
tion lead  by  a carrier.  At  0615  on  24  October,  Shark 
reported  a contact,  and  Seadragon  headed  for  the  scene. 
At  0730,  the  contact  was  sighted  through  the  high  peri- 
scone,  but  it  proved  too  distant.  At  0920,  Seadragon 
sighted  three  enemy  merchantmen  in  a loose  column 
with  a torpedo  boat  destroyer  and  an  airplane  as  es- 
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corts.  At  1055,  she  fired  four  torpedoes  at  the  lead 
freighter. 

The  first  torpedo  broached  and  ran  erratic,  alerting 
the  escort  which  started  for  Seadragon.  Seadragon 
rigged  for  depth  charging.  Soon  thereafter,  two  tor- 
pedo explosions  were  heard;  and,  at  1101,  the  first  of 
8 depth  charges  was  dropped.  At  1154,  Seadragon  went 
to  periscope  depth.  The  escort  v/as  milling  around 
picking  up  survivors  four  miles  astern.  The  remaining 
merchant  ships  were  ahead  of  the  submarine  and  making 
only  2 or  3 knots.  As  Seadragon  prepared  to  fire  again, 
the  destroyer  rejoined  the  formation.  At  1114,  Sea- 
dragon fired  four  more  torpedoes.  Three  hits  were  ob- 
served. The  submarine’s  second  target  of  the  day  sank 
in  less  than  two  minutes. 

Seadragon  went  deep.  Fifteen  depth  charges  followed. 
At  1310,  the  submarine  returned  to  periscope  depth. 
The  deck  of  the  sole  remaining  freighter  was  crowded. 
The  freighter  was  smoking  heavily  and  moving  slowly. 
The  escort  circled  the  freighter.  At  1404,  Seadragon 
fired.  The  first  torpedo  tore  off  the  freighter’s  bow. 
The  rest  of  the  ship  went  under  quickly.  At  1405,  the 
first  of  25  depth  charges  was  dropped. 

Postwar  examination  of  Japanese  records  identified 
the  sunken  ships  as  the  cargo  ship,  Eiko  Maru,  and 
the  passenger-cargomen,  Taiten  Maru,  and  Kokuryu 
Maru. 

At  1858,  Seadragon  tried  unsuccessfully  to  raise 
Shark.  She  had  been  sunk  after  attacking  the  contact 
of  her  0615  transmission. 

On  26  October,  Seadragon  headed  toward  Luzon.  On 
the  27th  and  28th,  she  searched  for  downed  aviators; 
and,  on  the  29th,  she  was  ordered  to  return  to  Midway. 

Arriving  at  her  destination  on  8 November,  she  com- 
menced refit;  and,  on  3 December,  she  headed  west  for 
her  12th  war  patrol.  The  patrol  took  her  back  into 
Japanese  waters  where  she  hunted  enemy  shipping 
and  searched  for  downed  aviators  into  January  1945. 
On  the  10th,  she  moved  into  the  Bonins,  where  she  con- 
tinued those  two  roles.  On  19  January,  she  set  a 
southerly  course;  and,  on  the  22d,  she  arrived  at  Guam 
to  complete  her  last  war  patrol. 

The  next  day,  Seadragon  continued  on  to  Pearl  Har- 
bor, and,  after  refit,  returned  to  California  to  provide 
training  services  to  naval  air  units.  In  May,  she  was 
transferred  back  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet  and,  for  the 
final  months  of  the  war,  provided  training  services  at 
Guantanamo  Bay  and  Key  West.  In  September,  she 
moved  north  to  New  London,  thence  to  Boston  where 
she  was  decommissioned  on  15  November  1945.  Less 
than  four  months  later,  on  8 February  1946,  she  was 


recommissioned  to  assist  in  the  inactivation  and  pres- 
ervation of  submarines,  including  U-boats,  at  Hing- 
ham,  Mass.  On  29  October  1946,  she  was  again  decom- 
missioned and  berthed  as  a unit  of  the  Atlantic  Reserve 
Fleet  where  she  remained  until  struck  from  the  Navy 
list  on  30  April  1948. 

Seadragon  earned  11  battle  stars  during  World 
War  II. 

II 

(SSN-584 : dp.  2,580  (surf.),  2,861  (subm.)  ; 1.  268’;  b. 

25’;  dr.  22'5”;  s.  20+k.;  cpl.  95;  a.  8 21"  tt.;  cl. 

Skate) 

The  second  Seadragon  (SSN-584)  was  laid  down  on 
20  June  1956  at  the  Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Naval  Ship- 
yard; launched  on  16  August  1958;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Robert  L.  Dennison;  and  commissioned  on  5 December 
1959,  Lt.  Comdr.  George  P.  Steele  in  command. 

Following  a Caribbean  shakedown  cruise,  Seadragon 
returned  to  Portsmouth,  whence,  on  1 August  1960,  she 
sailed  for  the  Pacific.  Ordered  to  proceed  via  the  North- 
west Passage,  she  moved  north  to  Parry  Channel; 
reached  Lancaster  Sound,  the  eastern  end  of  the  chan- 
nel, at  mid-month ; and  continued  westward  with 
Edward  Parry’s  journal,  written  in  1819,  as  a guide. 

Collecting  oceanographic  and  hydrographic  data  en 
route,  Seadragon  transited  Barrow  Strait,  Viscount 
Melville  Sound,  and  McClure  Strait.  On  21  August,  she 
completed  the  first  submarine  transit  of  the  Northwest 
Passage;  entered  the  Beaufort  Sea;  and  headed  for  the 
North  Geographic  Pole,  which  she  reached  on  the  25th. 
From  there,  Seadragon  turned  south;  and,  after  con- 
ducting experiments  in  cooperation  with  scientists  on 
ice  island  T-3,  headed  for  the  Chukchi  Sea  and  Bering 
Strait.  On  5 September,  she  reached  Nome;  and,  nine 
days  later,  she  arrived  at  her  home  port,  Pearl  Harbor. 
She  was  awarded  the  Navy  Unit  Commendation  for 
her  transit  of  the  Northwest  Passage  via  Parry  Channel. 

For  the  next  nine  months,  Seadragon  was  employed 
in  local  operations.  In  June  1961,  she  headed  west  for 
her  first  tour  in  the  western  Pacific,  during  which  she 
participated  in  7th  Fleet  exercises — primarily  anti- 
submarine warfare  training  exercises — and  completed 
a submerged  endurance  cruise  of  58  days.  In  October, 
she  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  and  local  operations. 

On  12  July  1962,  Seadragon  departed  Pearl  Harbor 
for  her  second  Arctic  cruise.  Transiting  Bering  Strait 
and  the  Chukchi  Sea,  she  contacted  T-3,  then  moved 
further  north  to  rendezvous  with  Skate,  then  en  route 
from  New  London.  On  31  July,  the  two  submarines 


Seadragon  (SSN-584)  at  Pearl  Harbor  in  1964,  with  the  USS  Arizona  memorial  in  the  distance.  The  diagonal  slots 
near  the  streamlined  bow  are  for  the  bow  planes,  rotated  and  housed  in  the  hull  when  surfaced. 
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rendezvoused  under  the  ice  and  continued  on  to  the 
North  Pole,  arriving  on  2 August.  Sonar  and  weapons 
evaluation  tests,  for  which  the  submarines  were  joined 
by  the  icebreaker,  Burton  Islarid,  followed;  and,  in  late 
August,  the  submarines  got  underway  for  their  home 
ports.  En  route,  Seadragon,  scheduled  to  call  at  Seattle, 
also  rescued  12  survivors  from  a downed  seaplane  and 
delivered  them  to  Port  Angeles,  Wash.  On  14  September, 
she  arrived  back  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

During  the  first  half  of  1963,  the  Arctic  veteran  par- 
ticipated in  local  operations  and  conducted  her  second 
WestPac  cruise.  On  8 July,  she  entered  the  Pearl  Har- 
bor Naval  Shipyard  for  her  first  refueling  and  over- 
haul; and,  in  late  May  1964,  she  resumed  operations 
in  the  Hawaiian  area.  Torpedo  evaluation  tests  off  the 
Washington  coast  followed;  and,  on  10  August  1964, 
Seadragon  sailed  west  in  response  to  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
crisis.  During  September  and  October,  she  operated 
out  of  Subic  Bay;  then,  after  a call  at  Hong  Kong, 
continued  on  to  Okinawa  and  Japan  to  conduct  public 
relations  cruises  and  participate  in  further  7th  Fleet 
exercises.  On  4 March  1965,  she  returned  to  Pearl 
Harbor. 

For  the  next  four  years,  Seadragon  continued  to  ro- 
tate between  local  operations  in  the  Hawaiian  area, 
training  and  evalution  exercises  off  the  west  coast,  and 
regular  deployments  to  the  7th  Fleet  in  the  western 
Pacific.  In  July  1968,  however,  she  interrupted  that 
schedule  for  a 34-month  overhaul  and  refueling  period 
at  the  Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Shipyard;  and,  in  March 
1971,  she  resumed  her  previous  employment  schedule, 
which  she  has  continued  into  1975. 

Seagull 

A common  shore  bird  having  long  wings  and  webbed 
feet.  See  also  Sea  Gull. 

I 

(Minesweeper  No.  30:  dp.  840;  1.  187'10";  b.  35'6"; 

dr.  10'4";  cpl.  72;  s.  14  k.;  a.  2 3";  cl.  Lapwing) 

The  first  Seagull  was  laid  down  on  15  June  1918  by 
the  Gas  Engine  and  Power  Co.,  Morris  Heights,  N.Y. ; 
launched  on  24  December  1918;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
C.G.  Amory;  and  commissioned  on  7 March  1919,  Lt. 
(jg.)  F.  Jurgenson  in  command. 

Following  shakedown,  Seagull  proceeded  to  Boston, 
whence  she  sailed  for  Scotland  and  duty  with  the  North 
Sea  Mine  Detachment.  Departing  on  28  June,  she  ar- 
rived at  Kirkwall  on  10  July  to  join  other  units  already 
engaged  in  clearing  the  waters  between  Scotland  and 
Norway  of  the  mine  barrage  planted  during  World 
War  I.  On  30  September,  during  the  seventh  and 
final  sweeping  operation,  Seagull  was  damaged  by  the 
explosion  of  an  upper  level  mine.  On  the  completion 
of  repairs,  she  departed  England  with  others  of  the 
force;  and,  after  stops  at  Brest  and  the  Azores,  set  out 
to  recross  the  Atlantic.  En  route,  storms  slowed  her 
progress,  and  the  small  amount  of  fuel  she  had  re- 
ceived at  Brest  ran  out.  Extra  fuel  carried  by  Black 
Hawk  eased  the  situation  and  enabled  the  force  to 
arrive  back  in  the  United  States  in  early  November. 
On  the  19th,  the  ships  gathered  at  Tompkinsville,  N.Y., 
where,  on  the  25th,  the  North  Sea  Mine  Force  was  dis- 
solved. 

Seagull,  assigned  to  the  Pacific  Fleet,  proceeded  first 
to  Charleston  for  repairs;  then — with  the  new  year, 
1920 — continued  on  to  San  Diego,  arriving  on  30  Jan- 
uary. Designated  AM-30  seven  months  later,  she  oper- 
ated as  a unit  of  the  3d  Division,  4th  Mine  Squadron 
until  June  1922  when  she  was  ordered  to  serve  as  a 
submarine  tender  at  Pearl  Harbor.  There,  with  only 
occasional  interruptions  for  inter-island  towing  and 
passenger  runs,  fleet  problems,  and  overhauls  during 
the  20’s  and  30’s  and  to  assist  in  salvage  operations  at 
Pearl  Harbor  after  7 December  1941,  she  provided 
services — torpedo  recovery,  target  towing,  and  escort — - 
until  after  the  close  of  World  War  II. 


Redesignated  twice  during  the  war,  to  AT-141  on 
1 June  1942  and  to  ATO-141  on  15  May  1944,  Seagull 
departed  Pearl  Harbor  for  the  last  time  in  October 
1945  and  arrived  at  Mare  Island  on  the  12th  to  await 
inactivation.  Assigned  to  SubRon  3 during  the  interim, 
she  was  decommissioned  on  5 September  1946;  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  on  15  October  1946;  and  transferred 
to  the  Maritime  Commission  for  disposal  on  2 May 
1947. 

II 

(YMS-402:  dp.  320  (f.) ; 1.  136';  b.  24'6";  dr.  6'1"; 
cpl.  33;  s.  13  k. ; a.  1 3”,  2 20mm.;  cl.  YMS-1) 

The  second  Seagull  was  laid  down  as  YMS-402  on  24 
July  1942  by  Henry  B.  Nevins,  Inc.,  City  Island,  N.Y.; 
launched  on  17  April  1943;  and  commissioned  on  26 
June  1943,  Lt.  (jg.)  J.W.  Gaines,  USNR,  in  command. 

In  mid- August  1943,  YMS-402  reported  for  duty  in 
the  Eastern  Sea  Frontier.  For  the  next  year,  she  oper- 
ated out  of  the  Naval  Frontier  Base,  Tompkinsville, 
Staten  Island,  N.Y. ; then,  on  28  August  1944,  she 
departed  that  base  for  San  Diego  and  duty  in  the 
central  Pacific.  Arriving  at  Eniwetok,  Marshall  Islands, 
on  20  November,  the  motor  minesweeper,  as  a unit  of 
Mine  Squadron  102,  remained  in  the  Marshall-Gilberts 
force  for  the  next  nine  months,  conducting  local  mine- 
sweeping, escort,  and  patrol  operations,  and  making  an 
occasional  escort  into  the  Western  Carolines.  After  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  in  the  Pacific,  she  prepared  for 
postwar  minesweeping  activities;  and,  at  the  end  of 
August  1945,  she  sailed  for  Okinawa  and  Japan. 

During  the  fall,  she  participated  in  the  opening  of 
Nagoya  and  Wakayama;  and,  with  the  new  year,  1946, 
she  headed  back  to  the  United  States.  After  stops  in 
the  Marshalls  and  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  she  arrived 
at  San  Pedro  in  early  April.  She  remained  on  the  west 
coast  into  the  summer;  and,  at  the  end  of  June,  she 
sailed  for  New  York,  where  she  was  decommissioned 
on  1 August  1946. 

Placed  in  service  again,  YMS-402  departed  New  York 
on  30  October  and  moved  north  to  the  St.  Lawrence, 
whence  she  proceeded  to  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  where  she  served 
as  a naval  reserve  training  ship  until  after  the  out- 
break of  war  in  Korea.  Named  Seagull  and  redesignated 
AMS-55  on  1 September  1947  and  recommissioned  on 
10  May  1950,  the  former  YMS  returned  to  the  Atlantic 
in  September  1951  and  took  up  training  duties  in  the 
5th  Naval  District.  Initially  based  at  Norfolk  and  then 
at  the  Mine  Warfare  School,  Yorktown.  she  continued 
to  operate  out  of  the  Hampton  Roads/Virginia  Capes 
area  through  1954.  Then,  in  1955,  Seagull,  redesignated 
MSC(0)-55  on  7 February,  was  transferred  to  Charles- 
ton, S.C.,  whence,  for  the  remainder  of  her  career,  she 
conducted  operations  which  took  her  along  the  south- 
eastern Atlantic  seaboard,  along  the  gulf  coast,  and 
into  the  Caribbean  as  a unit  of  MinRon  4.  In  mid- July 
1957,  the  coastal  minesweeper  departed  Charleston  for 
Philadelphia  where  she  was  decommissioned  on  11 
October  and  placed  in  reserve.  Her  name  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  on  1 November  1959. 

YMS-402  earned  one  battle  star  for  her  post-World 
War  II  minesweeping  activities. 

Seagull,  see  Sea  Gull. 


Seahorse 

A small  fish  whose  head  and  upper  body  suggest  the 
head  and  neck  of  a horse. 

I 

(SS-304 : dp.  1,526  (surf.),  2,424  (subm.)  ; 1.  311'10"; 
b.  27'4" ; dr.  15'2";  s.  20.25  k.  (surf.),  8.75  k. 
(subm.);  cpl.  80;  a.  1 5 ”,  1 40mm.,  10  21"  tt. ; cl. 
Balao ) 
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The  first  Seahorse  (SS-304)  was  laid  down  on  1 
August  1942  by  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  Vallejo, 
Calif.;  launched  on  9 January  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Chester  C.  Smith;  and  commissioned  on  31  March  1943, 
Comdr.  Donald  McGregor  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  along  the  California  coast, 
Seahorse  sailed  to  Pearl  Harbor  and,  on  3 August 
1943,  got  underway  for  her  maiden  war  patrol,  con- 
ducted off  the  Palau  Islands.  On  the  morning  of  29 
August,  while  the  submarine  was  gaining  attack  po- 
sition on  an  enemy  convoy,  she  was  detected  by  escort- 
ing destroyers  and  suffered  minor  damage  from  a depth 
charge  attack.  Seahorse  scored  three  torpedo  hits  on  a 
transport  on  6 September,  and  then  went  deep  to  evade 
a depth  charge  attack  that  caused  severe  leaks  and 
put  her  number  four  torpedo  tube  out  of  commission. 
A week  later,  she  expended  eight  torpedoes  in  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  sink  a large  tanker.  The  sub- 
marine terminated  her  first  patrol  at  Midway  on  27 
September. 

Following  refit,  Seahorse  sailed  on  20  October  for 
her  second  war  patrol.  Between  29  and  31  October,  the 
submarine  sank  three  enemy  trawlers  in  surface  ac- 
tions and  then  commenced  a two-day  attack  on  a 17- 
ship  Japanese  convoy.  Early  on  the  morning  of  2 
November,  following  an  attack  on  the  convoy  by  an- 
other United  States  submarine,  Seahorse  evaded  three 
escort  ships  and  fired  three  torpedoes  into  two  freighters. 
Four  hours  later,  she  again  attacked,  sending  three 
torpedoes  toward  a tanker  and  another  spread  at  a 
third  freighter.  Flames  burst  from  each  target  as  two 
Japanese  destroyers  turned  toward  Seahorse  but  too 
late  to  catch  the  rapidly  departing  submarine.  Sunk 
in  this  action  were  the  7,089-ton  cargo  ship  Chihaya 
Maru,  and  the  5,859-ton  cargo  ship,  Ume  Maru.  Sea- 
horse later  closed  again  on  the  convoy  but  was  driven 
down  by  depth  charges  and  departed  the  vicinity. 

On  22  November,  Seahorse  skillfully  maneuvered  past 
three  enemy  escorts,  fired  four  torpedoes  from  periscope 
depth,  and  sank  the  cargo  ship,  Daishu  Maru.  On  26 
November,  the  submarine  contacted  another  enemy 
convoy  and  began  to  close  the  range.  Determined  to 
mount  an  attack  before  the  targets  entered  the  mined 
Tsushima  Strait,  the  submarine  fired  four  torpedoes 
at  long  range  quickly  sinking  a cargo  ship;  and  then, 
dodging  enemy  escorts,  let  go  four  stern  shots  at  a 
second  target.  The  results  seemed  disappointing  until 
a sudden  blast  sent  flames  and  debris  mushrooming 
high  into  the  air,  completely  destroying  the  7,309-ton 
tanker,  San  Roman  Maru. 

Seahorse  expended  the  last  of  her  torpedoes  on  the 
night  of  30  November  and  1 December.  After  maneuver- 
ing for  several  hours,  the  submarine  was  finally  able 
to  fire  her  stern  tubes  at  an  enemy  convoy.  However, 
one  torpedo  exploded  just  after  it  left  the  tube,  and 
the  entire  convoy  opened  fire  on  the  vicinity  of  the  sub- 
marine. With  so  many  explosions  around  her,  it  was 
impossible  for  Seahorse  to  determine  whether  any 
torpedoes  had  hit.  Low  on  fuel  and  out  of  torpedoes, 
the  submarine  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  12  Decem- 
ber from  a successful  second  patrol,  with  five  ships 
and  three  trawlers  sunk. 

Seahorse  departed  Pearl  Harbor  on  6 January  1944 
for  her  third  war  patrol.  On  16  January,  while  en 
route  to  the  Palaus,  she  evaded  four  escorts  and  de- 
stroyed the  784-ton  cargo  ship,  Nikko  Maru,  with  three 
torpedo  hits.  She  spent  21  January  tracking  two  enemy 
cargo  ships  in  company  with  three  escorts.  In  the  late 
evening,  she  pressed  home  four  consecutive  attacks  to 
sink  the  3,025-ton  cargo  ship,  Yasukuni  Maru,  and  the 
3,156-ton  passenger-cargo  ship,  Ikoma  Maru. 

On  the  evening  of  28  January,  Seahorse  began  an 
80-hour  chase  of  an  enemy  convoy  off  the  Palaus.  After 
being  continually  harassed  by  escorts  and  aircraft 
throughout  the  next  day,  Seahorse  fired  three  tor- 
pedoes at  the  cargo  ship,  Toko  Maru.  After  the  sinking, 
the  submarine  lost  contact  with  the  convoy  for  several 
hours,  but  again  had  it  in  sight  at  dawn  on  the  31st. 


Early  on  the  morning  of  1 February,  Seahorse  fired 
four  torpedoes  for  no  hits  followed  by  two  more, 
again  without  result.  With  the  crew  exhausted  from  the 
extended  chase,  the  submarine  fired  her  final  two  tor- 
pedoes and  headed  for  deeper  water.  After  evading  the 
escorts,  she  surfaced  in  time  to  see  the  results  of  her 
latest  attack  as  the  cargo  ship,  Toei  Maru,  slipped 
beneath  the  waves.  Seahorse  terminated  her  third 
patrol  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  16  February. 

Seahorse’s  fourth  war  patrol  was  conducted  in  the 
Marianas.  She  departed  Pearl  Harbor  on  16  March 
and  intercepted  a large  enemy  convoy  on  8 April.  After 
nightfall,  the  submarine  fired  four  torpedoes  at  over- 
lapping targets,  sinking  the  converted  seaplane  tender, 
Aratama  Maru.  Shortly  thereafter,  her  second  spread 
of  torpedoes  sank  the  cargo  ship,  Kizugawa  Maru. 
Although  a counterattack  by  escorting  destroyers  drove 
the  submarine  from  the  vicinity,  she  quickly  regained 
contact  and  continued  the  chase  into  the  following  day, 
sinking  the  cargo  ship,  Bisaku  Maru. 

Seahorse  took  up  lifeguard  station  for  the  carrier 
airstrikes  on  Saipan  that  commenced  on  12  April  and, 
while  west  of  Saipan  on  20  April,  sighted  and  sank 
the  Japanese  submarine,  RO-45.  In  the  same  vicinity 
a week  later,  Seahorse  sank  the  5,244-ton  cargo  ship, 
Akigawa  Maru.  The  submarine  departed  her  lifeguard 
station  on  3 May  to  refuel  at  Milne  Bay,  New  Guinea, 
and  arrived  at  Brisbane,  Australia,  on  11  May. 

Seahorse  put  to  sea  for  her  fifth  war  patrol  on  11 
June  1944,  patrolling  between  Formosa  and  Luzon.  On 
the  morning  of  27  June,  she  sank  the  tanker,  Medan 
Maru,  and  damaged  two  other  enemy  vessels;  and,  on 
3 July,  sank  the  cargo  ship,  Nitto  Maru,  and  the 
passenger-cargo  ship,  Gyoyu  Maru.  The  following  day, 
the  submarine  expended  the  last  of  her  torpedoes  sink- 
ing the  cargo  ship,  Kyodo  Maru  No.  28,  and  returned 
to  Pearl  Harbor  on  19  July. 

Seahorse  spent  the  first  part  of  her  sixth  war  patrol 
supporting  the  capture  of  the  Palaus  and  then  headed 
for  the  Luzon  Strait.  Despite  intensive  efforts,  the  sub- 
marine could  locate  only  one  worthwhile  target,  Coast 
Defense  Vessel  No.  21,  a frigate  of  800  tons,  which  she 
sank.  Five  days  later,  Seahorse  took  up  lifeguard  sta- 
tion for  the  carrier  airstrikes  on  northern  Luzon  and 
then  returned  to  Midway  on  18  October. 

Upon  completion  of  an  overhaul  at  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard,  Seahorse  put  to  sea  on  9 March  1945  for  her 
seventh  war  patrol.  Following  patrol  in  the  Tsushima 
Strait,  she  sank  a small  junk  with  gunfire  on  8 April. 
On  the  18th,  an  attack  by  two  patrol  boats  left  the 
submarine’s  interior  a shambles  of  broken  glass,  smashed 
instruments,  and  spilled  hydraulic  oil.  Seahorse  made 
hasty  repairs  and  headed  for  Apra  Harbor,  Guam,  and 
then  to  Pearl  Harbor  for  overhaul. 

Seahorse  put  to  sea  for  her  eighth  and  final  war 
patrol  on  12  July.  When  hostilities  ceased  on  15  August, 
the  submarine  was  on  station  40  miles  southeast  of 
Hachijo  Shima.  Following  her  return  to  Midway, 
Seahorse  sailed  for  Mare  Island  where  she  was  de- 
commissioned on  2 March  1946.  She  was  assigned  to  the 
Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  and  remained  inactive  for  the 
remainder  of  her  career.  She  was  reclassified  an  aux- 
iliary submarine  (AGSS)  on  6 November  1962,  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  on  1 March  1967,  and  sold  on  14 
December  1968  to  Zidell  Explorations  Inc.,  Portland, 
Oregon,  for  scrapping. 

Seahorse  (SS-304)  received  nine  battle  stars  for 
World  War  II  service. 

II 

(SSN-669 : dp.  3,640  (surf.),  4,640  (subm.)  ; 1.  292'3"; 

b.  31'8";  dr.  28'9";  s.  20+  k. ; cpl.  107;  a.  4 21"  tt., 

SUBROC;  cl.  Sturgeon) 

The  second  Seahorse  (SSN-669)  was  laid  down  on 
13  August  1966  by  General  Dynamics  Corp.,  Electric 
Boat  Division,  Groton,  Conn.;  launched  on  15  June 
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1968;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Paul  R.  Ignatius,  wife  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy;  and  commissioned  on  19  Sep- 
tember 1969,  Comdr.  George  T.  Harper,  Jr.,  in  command. 

Following  a Caribbean  shakedown  cruise  and  visits 
to  Roosevelt  Roads  and  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
Frederiksted,  St.  Croix,  Seahorse  returned  to  her  home 
port,  Charleston,  S.C.  For  the  remainder  of  1969  and 
through  November  1970,  the  submarine  operated  in  the 
Atlantic  and  Caribbean  areas,  engaging  in  local  oper- 
ations and  conducting  type  training. 

On  30  November,  Seahorse  got  underway  from 
Charleston  on  her  first  major  deployment,  in  which 
she  operated  in  the  Atlantic  and  visited  Bremerhaven, 
Germany,  before  returning  to  Charleston  on  14  Febru- 
ary 1971.  For  the  next  four  months,  Seahorse  con- 
ducted type  training,  engaged  in  air  group  operations, 
and  made  final  preparations  for  an  extended  Mediter- 
ranean deployment.  Departing  Charleston  on  21  June, 
she  arrived  at  Rota,  Spain,  on  2 July  and  continued 
to  operate  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  until  4 October, 
when  she  headed  back  to  Charleston.  She  remained  in 
Charleston  for  the  next  three  and  one-half  months. 

On  9 February  1972,  Seahorse  set  sail  for  a north 
Atlantic  deployment,  visiting  Faslane,  Scotland,  before 
returning  to  Charleston  on  11  May.  During  the  months 
of  June,  July,  and  August,  she  spent  four  weeks  at  sea 
in  the  Atlantic  providing  services  for  air  groups  and 
participating  in  destroyer  operations.  In  September, 
Seahorse  departed  for  the  North  Atlantic  to  narticipate 
in  NATO  Exercise  “Strong  Express,”  followed  by 
exercises  with  Great  Britain  and  Canada  in  October, 
and  with  the  Royal  Netherlands  Navy  in  November. 
The  submarine  returned  to  Charleston  on  5 November, 
where  she  continued  to  operate  into  1974. 

Seahorse , see  Sea  Horse. 


Seal 

A sea  mammal  valued  for  its  skin  and  oil. 


Launched  as  Seal  in  February  1911,  the  first  sub- 
marine built  for  the  Navy  by  Simon  Lake  was  renamed 
G-l  (q.v.)  on  17  November  1911. 

I 

(SS-183:  dp.  1,450  (surf.),  2,198  (subm.) ; 1.  308';  b. 

26';  dr.  14'3";  s.  21  k.  (surf.),  9 k.  (subm.);  cpl. 

55;  a.  1 3",  8 21”  tt. ; cl.  Salmon) 

Seal  (SS-183)  was  laid  down  on  25  May  1936  by 
the  Electric  Boat  Company,  Groton,  Conn.;  launched  on 
25  April  1937;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  John  F.  Greenslade; 
and  commissioned  on  30  April  1937,  Lt.  Karl  G.  Hensel 
in  command. 

Following  an  extended  shakedown  cruise  in  the 
Caribbean  and  a post-shakedown  yard  period,  Seal 
departed  New  England  in  late  November  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  to  commence  opera- 
tions out  of  her  home  port,  Coco  Solo.  Arriving  on  3 
December,  she  conducted  local  operations  off  Balboa 
and  off  Coco  Solo  into  January  1939;  then  proceeded 
to  Haiti  where  she  participated  in  type  exercises  prior 
to  Fleet  Problem  XX.  That  exercise,  to  test  the  fleet’s 
ability  to  control  the  approaches  to  Central  and  South 
America,  was  conducted  during  late  February  in  the 
Lesser  Antilles. 

In  March,  Seal  returned  to  the  Haiti-Cuba  area  for 
exercises  with  Destroyer  Division  4.  In  April,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  New  London  for  overhaul  which  included 
modification  of  her  main  engines.  In  June,  the  sub- 
marine again  sailed  south,  transited  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  continued  on  to  San  Diego  and  Pearl  Harbor.  In 
Hawaii  from  July  to  September,  she  took  soundings 
for  the  Hydrographic  Office  and  participated  in  various 


local  exercises.  At  the  end  of  the  latter  month,  she 
returned  to  San  Diego,  her  home  port  into  1941. 

During  the  next  two  years,  she  conducted  exercises 
and  provided  services  to  surface  ships  and  to  Naval 
and  Army  air  units  along  the  west  coast  and  in  the 
Hawaiian  area.  In  the  fall  of  1941,  her  division  (SubDiv 
21)  was  transferred  to  the  Asiatic  Fleet.  Departing 
Pearl  Harbor  on  24  October,  she  reached  Manila  on  10 
November;  and,  34  days  later,  cleared  that  bay  to 
commence  her  first  war  patrol.  She  headed  north  to 
intercept  Japanese  forces  moving  into  northern  Luzon 
to  reinforce  those  already  landed  at  Vigan  and  Aparri. 

Initially  off  Cape  Bojeador,  she  shifted  south  to  the 
Vigan  area  on  the  20th  and,  on  the  23d,  torpedoed  and 
sank  Hayataka  Mara,  the  last  Japanese  ship  sunk  by 
American  torpedoes  in  December  1941. 

From  the  Vigan  area,  the  submarine  moved  into  the 
approaches  to  Lingayen  Gulf;  and,  in  January  1942,  she 
again  turned  north  to  patrol  the  entrance  to  Lamon 
Bay.  She  rounded  Cape  Bojeador  on  the  9th  and  Cape 
Engano  on  the  10th;  and,  on  the  11th — as  the  Jap- 
anese invaded  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  at  Tarakan, 
Borneo,  and  Minahasa,  Celebes — she  headed  south  for 
the  Molucca  Passage.  By  the  20th,  she  was  patrolling 
east  of  the  Celebes  to  intercept  enemy  traffic  into 
Kema.  On  the  27th,  she  was  ordered  to  patrol  off 
Kendari,  which  had  been  attacked  on  the  24th  and 
then  to  proceed  to  the  Royal  Netherlands  Naval  Base 
at  Soerabaja,  then  still  under  Allied  control. 

Seal  arrived  at  Soerabaja  on  5 February.  Daily  air 
raids  necessitated  diving  during  the  day  and  pre- 
cluded repairs  to  her  engines,  which  smoked  ex- 
cessively, and  to  the  broken  prism  control  mechanism 
in  her  high  periscope.  On  the  11th,  she  departed  for 
Tjilatjap  on  the  south  coast  of  Java;  and  there,  on  the 
14th,  she  went  alongside  the  tender  Holland.  That 
same  day,  the  Japanese  moved  into  southern  Sumatra; 
and,  on  the  19th,  they  invaded  Bali.  Allied  forces 
counterattacked;  and,  as  air  and  surface  forces  hit  the 
Japanese  fleet,  Seal  departed  Tjilatjap  and  transited 
Lombok  Strait  to  patrol  north  of  Java.  On  the  24th, 
she  attacked  two  convoys  but  was  able  to  damage  only 
one  freighter.  The  next  day,  she  unsuccessfully  at- 
tacked an  enemy  warship  formation.  On  1 March,  as 
the  Japanese  moved  against  Soerabaja,  she  was  similarly 
disappointed.  On  the  14th,  she  headed  east  to  patrol 
the  southern  approaches  to  Makassar  City;  and,  for 
the  next  week,  with  her  forward  air  conditioning  unit 
broken  down  and  her  refrigerating  plant  inoperable, 
she  patrolled  between  that  city  and  De  Bril  Bank.  On 
the  21st,  she  headed  for  Fremantle,  Western  Australia — 
the  Netherlands  East  Indies  had  fallen. 

Arriving  on  9 April,  Seal  departed  again  on  12 
May  and  worked  her  way  through  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, the  Celebes  Sea,  and  the  Sulu  Sea  to  her  patrol 
area  off  the  Indochina  coast.  During  the  early  morning 
hours  of  the  28th,  she  entered  the  South  China  Sea: 
and,  that  night,  she  fired  on  and  sank  the  1,946-ton 
Tatsufuku  Maru.  On  7 June,  while  off  Cam  Ranh  Bay, 
she  attacked  an  eight-ship  convoy  and  underwent  a 
seven-hour  depth  charging  by  surface  ships  and  air- 
craft. From  the  15th  to  the  evening  of  the  17th,  heavy 
seas  and  high  winds  hampered  hunting;  and,  on  the 
18th,  “a  healthy  stream  of  air  bubbles”  was  dis- 
covered “issuing  from  the  starboard  side  . . .”  On  the 
19th,  she  left  the  area  and  headed  for  Balabac  Strait. 
On  the  23d,  she  moved  into  Makassar  Strait;  and,  on  the 
4th  of  July,  she  reached  Fremantle. 

On  her  fourth  war  patrol,  10  August  to  2 October 
1942,  Seal  returned  to  the  Indochina  coast  and  pa- 
trolled north  from  Cape  Padaran.  Despite  11  sightings, 
she  was  plagued  by  uncertain  torpedo  performance 
against  shallow  draft  vessels;  by  premature  explosions; 
and  by  leaky  exhaust  valves  and  holes  in  the  fuel  com- 
pensating line  which  resulted  in  air  and  oil  leaks  to 
the  surface.  She  was  able  to  damage  only  one  cargo 
ship,  on  3 September. 
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Twelve  days  later,  Seal  was  en  route  back  to  Fre- 
mantle. She  arrived  on  2 October  and  departed  again 
on  the  24th  to  patrol  in  the  shipping  lanes  in  the 
Palau  area.  On  16  November,  she  intercepted  a con- 
voy of  five  cargomen  in  two  columns  with  a destroyer 
escort  and  conducted  a submerged  attack  on  the  leader 
of  the  near  column  as  the  formation  zigzagged  toward 
the  submarine.  Less  than  a minute  after  firing,  Seal 
collided  with,  or  was  rammed  by,  another  enemy  ship. 
The  periscope  went  black  and  vibrated  severely.  The 
submarine  rose  to  55  feet;  hung  there  nearly  a minute; 
then  started  down.  A few  minutes  later,  depth  charg- 
ing began  and  Seal  leveled  off  at  250  feet.  Breaking  up 
noises  were  heard.  Four  hours  later,  the  area  was  clear 
and  Seal  surfaced.  The  high  periscope  had  been  bent 
horizontally,  and  the  housing  on  the  low  periscope 
had  been  sprung  preventing  its  operation.  The  radar 
antenna  had  been  broken  off  the  radio  mast.  Quantities 
of  uncooked  rice  and  beans,  unlike  those  used  on  the 
submarine,  were  found  between  the  wooden  deck  pieces 
of  the  cigarette  deck,  on  the  bridge,  and  caught  in  the 
bathythermograph.  The  periscope  shears  yielded  “a 
good  sample  of  Japanese  bottom  paint.” 

Captured  Japanese  documents  later  confirmed  the 
sinking  of  the  3,500-ton  freighter  Boston  Mara  by  an 
American  submarine  on  that  date  in  that  location. 
Whether  that  ship  was  Seal’s  target  or  the  colliding 
ship  is  not  known,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  freighter’s 
hull  had  been  badly  punctured  by  the  submarine’s 
periscope  shears. 

On  the  17th,  Seal  was  ordered  to  start  for  Pearl 
Harbor.  She  arrived  on  the  30th;  and,  after  temporary 
repairs,  continued  on  to  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard 
for  permanent  repairs.  On  2 April  1943,  she  returned 
to  Hawaii;  and,  12  days  later,  she  departed  on  her 
sixth  war  partol.  On  the  18th,  she  topped  off  at 
Midway;  and,  by  1 May,  she  was  patrolling  off  the 
Palaus.  On  the  2d,  she  attacked  a freighter;  missed; 
and  subsequently  came  under  an  aerial  bombing  attack. 
On  the  4th,  she  sank  a tanker,  San  Clemente  Maru;  but, 
for  the  remainder  of  the  patrol,  was  unable  to  close 
any  targets. 

Seal  returned  to  Midway  on  3 June.  Refit  took  two 
weeks;  training,  a third.  On  24  June,  she  was  ready  for 
sea.  On  2 July,  she  entered  her  area  off  Todo  Saki  on 
the  northeastern  Honshu  coast;  and,  on  the  8th,  she 
underwent  a severe,  ten-hour,  depth  charging  which 
resulted  in  persistent  air  and  oil  leaks  and  forced  her 
to  turn  back  for  repairs. 

She  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  the  24th.  Her  repairs 
were  quickly  completed;  and,  in  mid-August,  she  sailed 
west  again.  On  the  27th,  she  entered  the  southern 
Kurils.  On  the  31st,  while  the  submarine  was  diving, 
the  conning  tower  hatch  failed  to  latch;  and  the  hatch 
flew  open.  The  pumproom  was  flooded  before  the  boat 
could  be  surfaced.  Substantial  damage  to  her  electrical 
circuits  resulted,  and  Seal  retired  eastward  to  make 
temporary  repairs.  The  work  continued  for  a week; 
and,  on  the  8th,  as  the  air  compressors  were  being 
jury-rigged  to  provide  sufficient  air  pressure  to  launch 
torpedoes,  she  returned  to  the  Kurils  and  crossed  into 
the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  On  the  17th,  she  attacked  two 
freighters  with  no  success.  On  the  25th,  she  cleared 
the  area;  and,  on  4 October,  she  returned  to  Pearl 
Harbor. 

During  her  next  two  war  patrols,  Seal  provided 
lifeguard  services  and  conducted  reconnaissance  mis- 
sions— at  Kwajalein  on  the  ninth  (7  November  to  19 
December  1943)  and  at  Ponape  on  the  tenth  (17  Jan- 
uary to  6 March  1944).  She  then  proceeded  to  Mare 
Island;  and,  after  reengining  and  overhaul,  returned 
to  the  northern  Hokkaido-Kurils  area  for  her  eleventh 
war  patrol,  8 August  to  17  September  1944. 

With  14  to  15  hours  of  daylight,  she  hunted  in 
the  coastal  and  interisland  shipping  lanes  to  Muroran, 
Matsuwa,  and  Paramushiro.  On  the  24th,  she  attacked 
and  sank  Tosei  Maru  off  Erimo  Saki.  On  5 September, 
after  a six-hour  chase,  she  fired  four  torpedoes  at  a 


maru  with  one  escort;  but  all  missed.  On  the  night  of 
the  8th,  she  contacted  a two-column,  six-ship  convoy 
with  an  escort  on  each  wing  and  close  in  to  the  leading 
ship.  Shortly  after  2045,  she  fired  four  torpedoes  at 
overlapping  targets;  then  opened  to  the  eastward 
as  the  torpedoes  started  hitting.  Just  before  midnight, 
she  again  attacked  the  convoy,  now  comprised  of  only 
four  ships.  One  freighter  took  two  hits.  A second  maru 
turned  to  chase  Seal.  Seal  retired  briefly;  and,  just 
before  0300  on  the  9th,  hit  the  remainder  of  the  con- 
voy. Daylight  brought  antisubmarine  aircraft  to  the 
scene,  and  Seal  fishtailed  at  deep  submergence  until  1700. 
At  2026,  having  sunk  the  Shonan  Maru  and  damaged 
three  or  four  other  ships,  she  headed  for  Midway, 
arriving  on  17  September. 

On  her  twelfth  and  final  war  patrol,  10  October  to 
29  November  1944,  Seal  again  hunted  in  the  Kurils. 
Her  30  days  in  the  area,  however,  yielded  only  two 
contacts  worthy  of  torpedo  fire.  On  25  October,  she 
caught  and  sank  the  three-island  freighter  Hakuya 
Maru  as  it  ran  down  the  convoy  lanes  away  from  Para- 
mushiro. Three  weeks  later,  she  attacked  and  damaged 
another  maru  off  Etorofu  (now  Iturup).  During  the 
last  days  of  the  patrol,  she  ranged  off  the  coast  of 
Sakhalin,  scoreless.  On  the  17th,  she  cleared  the  area. 

Seal  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  29  November  and, 
after  refit,  assumed  training  duties  in  the  Hawaiian 
area.  In  June  1945,  she  returned  to  New  London  where 
she  continued  her  training  duties  through  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  After  the  war,  she  was  ordered  inac- 
tivated and  disposed  of.  In  early  November,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  Boston  where  she  was  decommissioned  on  15 
November;  and,  after  a change  in  her  orders,  was  re- 
tained in  the  Reserve  Fleet.  On  19  June  1947,  she  was 
placed  in  service  and  assigned  to  Boston  as  a Naval 
Reserve  training  ship;  and,  in  March  1949,  she  was 
transferred  to  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  where  she  continued 
to  serve  the  Naval  Reserve  until  placed  out  of  service 
and  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 May  1956.  Six  days 
later,  she  was  removed  from  the  Portsmouth  Naval 
Shipyard  for  scrapping. 

Seal  was  awarded  10  battle  stars  for  her  World 
War  II  service. 


Sealion 

Named  for  the  sea  lion,  any  of  several  large,  eared 
seals  native  to  the  Pacific. 

I 

(SS-195:  dp.  1,450  (surf.),  2,340  (subm.)  ; 1.  310'6''; 

b.  27'1";  dr.  13'8"  (mean);  s.  20  k.  (surf.),  8.75  k. 

(subm.);  cpl.  55;  a.  1 3",  8 21"  tt.;  cl.  Sargo) 

The  first  Sealion  (SS-195)  was  laid  down  on  20  June 
1938  by  the  Electric  Boat  Co.,  Groton,  Conn. ; launched 
on  25  May  1939;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Claude  C.  Bloch; 
and  commissioned  on  27  November  1939,  Lt.  J.K.  Mor- 
rison, Jr.,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown,  Sealion,  assigned  to  Submarine 
Division  (SubDiv)  17,  prepared  for  overseas  deploy- 
ment. In  the  spring  of  1940,  she  sailed,  with  her  division, 
for  the  Philippines,  arriving  at  Cavite  in  the  fall  to 
commence  operations  as  a unit  of  the  Asiatic  Fleet. 
Into  October  of  1941,  she  ranged  from  Luzon  into  the 
Sulu  Archipelago;  then,  with  another  submarine  of  her 
division,  now  SubDiv  202,  she  prepared  for  a regular 
overhaul  at  the  Cavite  Navy  Yard.  By  8 December  (7 
December  east  of  the  International  Date  Line),  her 
yard  period  had  begun;  and,  two  days  later,  she  took 
two  direct  hits  in  the  Japanese  air  raid  which  de- 
molished the  navy  yard. 

The  first  bomb  struck  the  after  end  of  her  conning 
tower  and  exploded  outside  the  hull,  over  the  control 
room.  The  second  smashed  through  a main  ballast 
tank  and  the  pressure  hull  to  explode  in  the  after 
engine  room,  killing  the  four  men  then  working  there. 
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Sealion  flooded  immediately  and  settled  down  by  the 
stern  with  40%  of  her  main  deck  underwater  and  a 
15°  list  to  starboard.  The  destruction  of  the  navy  yard 
made  repairs  impossible,  and  she  was  ordered  de- 
stroyed. All  salvagable  equipment  was  taken  off;  depth 
charges  were  placed  inside;  and,  on  25  December,  the 
explosives  were  set  off  to  prevent  her  from  being  made 
useful  to  the  enemy. 

II 

(SS-315:  dp.  1,525  (surf.),  2,424  (subm.)  ; 1.  311'9"; 

b.  27'3";  dr.  15'3";  s.  20  k.  (surf.),  9 k.  (subm.); 

cpl.  77;  a.  1 4”,  2 20mm.,  10  21”  tt. ; cl.  Balao) 

The  second  Sealion  (SS-315)  was  laid  down  on  25 
February  1943  by  the  Electric  Boat  Co.,  Groton,  Conn.; 
launched  on  31  October  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Emory 
Land;  and  commissioned  on  8 March  1944,  Lt.  Comdr. 
Eli  T.  Reich  in  command. 

Following  the  shakedown,  Sealion,  assigned  to  Sub- 
marine Division  (SubDiv)  222,  sailed  for  the  Pacific 
and  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  17  May.  Further 
training  occupied  the  next  three  weeks;  and,  on  8 
June,  she  headed  west  on  her  first  war  patrol.  Sailing 
with  Tang  (SS-306),  she  stopped  off  at  Midway  on  the 
12th;  glanced  off  a whale  on  the  15th;  and,  on  the 
22d,  transited  Tokara  Strait  to  enter  the  East  China 
Sea.  On  the  23d,  she  and  Tang  took  up  stations  in 
the  Osumi  Gunto,  an  island  group  to  the  south  of 
Kyushu.  That  afternoon,  Sealion  unsuccessfully  con- 
ducted her  first  attack;  then  underwent  her  first  depth 
charging. 

On  the  24th,  Tinosa  (SS-283)  joined  the  two  sub- 
marines; and  the  group  moved  northward  to  patrol  the 
approaches  to  Sasebo.  Patrolling  in  adjacent  lanes,  the 
submarines  contacted  a convoy  on  the  25th,  but  Sealion 
lost  depth  control  on  reaching  attack  position  and  was 
unable  to  fire. 

From  the  Sasebo  area,  the  submarines  moved  toward 
the  Korean  peninsula.  On  the  28th,  Sealion  caught  and 
sank  a Japanese  naval  transport,  Snasei  Maru,  in  the 
Tsushima  Island  area;  then  continued  on  into  the 
Korean  archipelago.  On  the  30th,  she  used  her  deck 
guns  to  sink  a sampan;  and,  with  the  new  month, 
July,  she  moved  closer  to  the  China  coast  to  patrol  the 
approaches  to  Shanghai. 


On  the  morning  of  6 July,  Sealion  intercepted  a con- 
voy south  of  the  Four  Sisters  Islands  and,  at  0447, 
commenced  firing  torpedoes  at  two  cargomen  in  the 
formation.  Within  minutes,  the  1,922-ton  Setsuzan 
Maru  sank,  and  the  convoy  scattered.  Sealion  retired  to 
the  northeast  to  evade  the  convoy’s  escort,  a destroyer, 
as  it  began  its  search  for  the  submarine.  At  0600,  the 
destroyer  closed  Sealion;  and  the  submarine  fired  four 
torpedoes  at  the  warship.  All  missed.  An  hour  later, 
enemy  aircraft  joined  the  search  which  was  continued 
until  mid-afternoon. 

Three  days  later,  Sealion  moved  northward  again 
and  commenced  hunting  between  the  Shantung  penin- 
sula and  Korea.  Dense  fog  blanketed  the  area  and  left 
her  blind  while  her  radar  was  out  of  commission.  By 
midnight  on  the  night  of  10  and  11  July,  however,  her 
radar  was  back  in  partial  operation;  and,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  11th,  she  conducted  several  attacks,  sinking 
two  freighters,  Tsukushi  Maru  No.  2 and  Taian  Maru 
No.  2. 

The  running  surface  chase  with  the  second  freighter 
involved  three  attacks  over  a period  of  almost  seven 
hours.  On  the  third  attack,  at  0711,  Sealion  fired  her 
last  torpedo;  then,  after  debris  from  the  explosion  had 
flown  over  the  submarine,  she  moved  down  the  port 
quarter  of  the  target,  pouring  20mm.  shells  into  the 
Japanese  bridge.  At  0714,  the  freighter  disappeared; 
and  Sealion  headed  south  of  Tokara  Strait.  On  the  13th, 
she  cleared  that  strait;  and,  on  the  21st,  she  arrived 
at  Midway. 

Refitted  by  Fulton  (AS-11),  Sealion  departed  for 
the  Bashi  Channel  and  her  second  war  patrol  on  17 
August.  Hunting  with  Growler  (SS-215)  and  Pam- 
panito  (SS-383),  she  transited  the  channel  and  moved 
into  the  South  China  Sea  on  30  August.  During  the 
pre-dawn  hours  of  the  31st,  she  conducted  a night  sur- 
face attack  against  a Japanese  convoy  and  heavily 
damaged  a tanker.  As  Rikko  Maru  bellowed  black 
smoke,  other  Japanese  ships  took  Sealion  under  fire 
with  deck  guns.  The  submarine  moved  out  of  the  area 
and  ahead  of  the  convoy.  At  0720,  she  again  attacked 
the  convoy.  Within  minutes,  Shirataka,  a minelayer, 
went  down;  enemy  planes  begin  circling  the  area; 
and  the  convoy’s  surface  escorts  began  their  search. 
Sealion  went  deep  and  headed  south.  Later  that  day, 
she  closed  another  target  with  a merchant  ship  ap- 


Sealion  (SSP-315)  after  her  conversion  to  a submarine  transport.  The  “notch”  in  her  deck  near  the  large  stowage 
chamber  abaft  the  conning  tower  is  fitted  with  rollers  to  aid  in  retrieving  rubber  landing  boats. 
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pearance;  but,  as  she  reached  firing  position,  the  target 
was  made  out  to  be  an  antisubmarine  vessel.  Three 
torpedoes  were  fired,  but  were  spotted  by  the  target’s 
bow  lookout.  The  target  swerved,  and  the  hunter  be- 
came the  hunted.  Depth  charging  followed  without 
damage  to  the  submarine;  but  Sealion,  low  on  fuel  and 
torpedoes,  headed  for  Saipan. 

There,  the  submarine  rearmed  and  refueled;  and,  on  7 
September,  got  underway  to  rejoin  her  attack  group. 
On  the  10th,  she  moved  through  Balintang  Channel. 
On  the  11th,  she  rendezvoused  with  two  other  sub- 
marines; and,  on  the  12th,  the  group  attacked  and 
decimated  a convoy  en  route  to  Formosa. 

At  about  0200,  Growler  attacked  the  formation. 
Pampanito  and  Sealion  followed  suit.  Growler’s  tor- 
pedoes sent  a destroyer  to  the  bottom.  Sealion  fired 
two  torpedoes,  both  misses,  and  was  taken  under  fire 
by  two  of  the  escorts.  The  submarine  went  to  top  speed 
and  managed  to  keep  ahead  of  the  escorts  until  they 
broke  off  to  rejoin  the  convoy  shortly  before  0330. 

An  hour  and  one-half  later,  Sealion  again  closed 
the  convoy  and,  at  0522,  fired  three  torpedoes  at  a 
tanker;  then  swung  to  fire  on  a large  transport,  Rakuyo 
Maru,  the  last  ship  in  the  nearer  column.  At  0524,  the 
tanker  Zuiho  Maru , possibly  hit  by  torpedoes  from 
both  Pampanito  and  Sealion,  burst  into  flames.  Kachidoki 
Maru,  a transport  near  the  tanker,  was  disabled.  She 
swung  into  the  burning  tanker  and  was  soon  ablaze. 
Sealion’ s second  target  was  illuminated;  and,  at  0525, 
she  fired  on  Rakuyo  Maru.  Both  torpedoes  hit  and  that 
ship  began  to  burn. 

Sealion  was  then  forced  deep  and,  after  several  at- 
tempts to  get  a better  look  at  the  scene,  cleared  the  area 
and  started  after  the  remainder  of  the  convoy. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th,  the  three  submarines 
reformed  their  scouting  line.  That  afternoon,  Pampanito 
radioed  Sealion,  and  other  submarines  in  the  area,  to 
return  to  the  scene  of  the  action  on  the  12th.  Rakuyo 
Maru  had  been  carrying  Australian  and  British  prison- 
ers of  war.  By  2045,  Sealion  had  taken  on  54  POW’s 
and  started  back  to  Saipan.  All  of  the  POW’s  were 
coated  with  crude  oil  and  all  were  in  poor  health, 
suffering  from  malaria,  malnutritional  diseases  such  as 
pellagra  and  beri-beri,  and  exposure.  Three  died  be- 
fore the  submarine  reached  Balintang  Channel  on  the 
17th.  On  the  18th,  Case  (DD-370)  rendezvoused  with 
Sealion  and  transferred  a doctor  and  a pharmacist’s 
mate  to  the  submarine.  On  the  19th,  a fourth  POW  died; 
and,  on  the  20th,  Sealion  arrived  in  Tanapag  Harbor 
and  transferred  the  surviving  50  to  the  Army  hospital 
there. 

From  SaiDan,  Sealion  returned  to  Hawaii.  Arriving 
at  Pearl  Harbor  on  30  September,  she  departed  again 
on  31  October  and,  with  Kete  (SS-369),  headed  west 
to  patrol  in  the  East  China  Sea.  The  two  submarines 
stopped  off  at  Midway  on  4 November;  then  con- 
tinued on  to  their  patrol  area. 

Ten  days  later,  Sealion  transited  Tokara  Strait.  On 
the  16th,  her  number  8 tube  was  accidentally  fired  with 
both  doors  closed.  Heavy  seas  prevented  a thorough 
inspection  of  the  damage.  On  the  17th,  she  began 
patrolling  the  approaches  to  Shanghai.  On  the  18th, 
there  was  a hydrogen  explosion  in  the  battery  space 
of  the  torpedo  in  number  5 tube.  On  the  21st,  at  0220, 
she  made  radar  contact  with  an  enemy  formation  mov- 
ing through  Formosa  Strait  at  about  16  knots  and  not 
zig-zagging. 

By  0048,  the  pips  were  made  out  to  be  two  cruisers 
and  two  battleships.  At  0146,  three  additional  ships, 
escorts — one  on  either  beam  of  the  formation  and  one 
on  the  starboard  quarter — became  visible.  At  0245,  Sea- 
lion, ahead  of  the  task  force,  turned  in  and  slowed  for 
the  attack.  Eleven  minutes  later,  she  fired  six  torpedoes 
at  the  second  ship  in  line.  At  0259,  she  fired  three  at  the 
second  battleship.  At  0300,  her  crew  saw  and  heard 
three  hits  from  the  first  salvo,  but  they  had  hit  and 
sunk  the  destroyer,  Urakaze,  not  the  first  battleship. 
Shortly  thereafter,  one  torpedo  from  the  second  spread 


hit  the  second  battleship.  Sealion  opened  to  the  west- 
ward. The  Japanese  searched  to  the  east.  By  0310,  the 
submarine  had  reloaded  and  began  tracking  again  with 
the  thought  that  the  torpedoes  had  only  dented  the 
battleship’s  armor  belt. 

The  enemy  formation,  however,  had  begun  zig-zagging 
and  the  sea  and  wind  had  increased;  then,  at  0450,  the 
enemy  formation  split  into  two  groups.  Sealion  began 
tracking  the  slower  group,  the  apparently  damaged 
battleship  escorted  by  two  destroyers.  At  0524,  a tre- 
mendous explosion  lit  the  area  and  the  battleship, 
Kongo,  disappeared. 

During  the  next  few  days,  Sealion  continued  to  pa- 
trol between  China  and  Formosa;  and,  on  the  28th,  she 
headed  for  Guam. 

On  her  fourth  war  patrol,  14  December  to  24  January 
1945,  Sealion  returned  to  the  South  China  Sea  in  a 
coordinated  attack  group  with  Blenny  (SS-324)  and 
Caiman  (SS-323).  Poor  weather  plagued  her;  and,  of 
the  26  days  spent  on  station,  all  but  six  were  spent  on 
the  surface.  On  one  of  those  few  good  days,  20  De- 
cember, she  sighted  a supply  ship  escorted  by  a de- 
stroyer through  her  high  periscope  and,  at  1937,  fired 
six  torpedoes  at  the  supply  ship  for  four  hits.  The 
submarine  then  evaded  the  escort,  reloaded,  and  waited. 
Two  and  one-half  hours  later,  the  target,  Mamiya,  was 
still  afloat,  and  the  submarine  went  in  for  a second 
attack.  At  0032  on  the  21st,  she  fired  three  torpedoes 
for  two  hits.  The  supply  ship  went  under. 

That  day,  Sealion  joined  the  7th  Fleet;  and,  from 
28  December  1944  to  14  January  1945,  she  performed 
reconnaissance  duties  in  support  of  the  reoccupation 
of  the  Philippines.  On  the  latter  date,  she  cleared  her 
patrol  area  and  headed  for  Western  Australia. 

Arriving  at  Fremantle  on  the  24th,  she  departed  on 
her  fifth  war  patrol  on  19  February.  Again  operating 
in  a coordinated  attack  group,  she  returned  to  the 
South  China  Sea;  then  proceeded  into  the  Gulf  of  Siam. 
In  the  predawn  darkness  of  17  March,  she  torpedoed 
and  sank  a small  unescorted  tanker,  Samui;  and,  on 
2 April,  she  rescued  an  Army  aviator  who  had  been 
drifting  in  a rubber  raft  for  23  days.  That  same  day, 
three  more  downed  aviators  were  transferred  to  her 
from  Guavina  (SS-362)  ; and,  on  the  6th,  she  delivered 
her  passengers  to  Subic  Bay. 

By  30  April,  Sealion  was  again  ready  for  sea.  With 
Bashaw  (SS-241)  and  Hammerhead  (SS-364),  she  de- 
parted Subic  Bay  for  the  northern  part  of  the  South 
China  Sea.  Through  May,  she  patrolled  off  Hong  Kong 
and  provided  lifeguard  services  for  strikes  against 
Formosa.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  she  received  downed 
aviators  from  Bream  (SS-243)  and  transported  them 
back  to  Subic;  then,  with  passengers  bound  for  Hawaii, 
she  sailed  east.  On  12  June,  she  arrived  at  Guam,  whence 
she  proceeded  to  a lifeguard  station  off  Wake  Island; 
and,  on  30  June,  she  cleared  that  area  for  Pearl  Harbor. 

From  Pearl  Harbor,  Sealion  continued  on  to  San 
Francisco  where  she  was  undergoing  overhaul  at  the 
end  of  the  war.  With  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  in- 
activation preparations  were  added  to  the  overhaul; 
and,  on  2 February  1946,  the  submarine,  which  had 
been  awarded  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation  for  her 
six  war  patrols,  was  decommissioned. 

A year  and  one-half  later,  however,  Sealion,  along 
with  Perch  (SS-313),  was  designated  for  conversion  to 
a troop  carrier;  and,  in  April  1948,  she  entered  the 
San  Francisco  Naval  Shipyard  for  the  eight-months 
conversion.  During  that  period,  her  torpedo  tubes  and 
forward  engines  were  removed;  and  her  forward  en- 
gine room  and  forward  and  after  torpedo  rooms  were 
converted  to  berth  123  troops.  The  forward  engine 
room  and  after  torpedo  room  were  designed  for  alterna- 
tive use  as  cargo  space.  The  wardroom  was  redesigned 
for  use  as  an  operating  room;  the  beam  aft  of  the  con- 
ning tower  was  extended;  and  a large  watertight  cylin- 
drical chamber  was  installed  abaft  the  conning  tower 
to  store  amphibious  landing  equipment — including  an 
LVT. 
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On  2 November  1948,  Sealion  was  recommissioned 
with  the  hull  designation  SSP-315.  Training  exer- 
cises off  the  southern  California  coast,  with  Marines 
embarked,  took  her  into  the  spring  of  1949  when  she 
was  ordered  to  the  Atlantic  for  duty  in  SubDiv  21. 
During  April,  she  operated  in  the  New  London  area; 
then,  in  May,  she  commenced  operations  out  of  Norfolk 
as  a unit  of  SubDiv  61,  SubRon  6.  On  31  January  1950, 
she  was  reclassified  ASSP-315;  and,  by  the  spring  of 
that  year,  had  conducted  exercises  as  far  north  as 
Labrador  and  as  far  south  as  the  southern  Caribbean. 
From  April  through  June  of  1950,  she  underwent  her 
first  post-conversion  overhaul  at  Portsmouth,  N.H. ; and, 
in  July,  she  resumed  operations  out  of  Norfolk. 

Reassigned  to  SubDiv  63  in  March  1955  and  re- 
classified APSS-315  on  24  October  1956,  Sealion  con- 
tinued a schedule  of  exercises  with  Marines,  Underwater 
Demolition  Teams  and  Beach  jumper  units;  and,  on 
occasion,  Army  units,  off  the  Virginia  and  Carolina 
coasts  and  in  the  Caribbean  until  1960.  During  that 
time,  interruptions  came  only  for  overhaul  periods,  dur- 
ing one  of  which  the  “LVT  hangar”  abaft  the  conning 
tower  was  removed,  and  for  one  deployment  with  the 
6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  from  August  to  Novem- 
ber 1957. 

On  30  June  1960,  Sealion  was  decommissioned  at  Ports- 
mouth, N.H.,  where  she  remained  as  a reserve  training 
submarine  until  reactivated  a year  later.  In  August 

1961,  she  was  towed  to  Philadelphia  for  overhaul;  on 
20  October,  she  was  recommissioned;  and,  on  18  De- 
cember, she  rejoined  SubRon  6 at  Norfolk.  There  she 
resumed  a schedule  similar  to  that  of  the  1950’s,  again 
with  few  interruptions — for  regular  overhauls,  and, 
in  the  fall  of  1962,  to  support  the  blockade  put  into 
effect  during  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis.  On  22  October 

1962,  she  departed  Norfolk  on  what  was  to  be  a month- 
long training  cruise  in  the  Caribbean,  but  the  formation 
of  the  blockade  force  altered  the  cruise  plans.  On  3 
December,  she  returned  to  Norfolk  and  from  then  into 
1967  she  maintained  her  schedule  of  exercises  with 
Marine  Reeconnaissance,  UDT,  and  SEAL  personnel. 
On  15  September  1967,  she  changed  homeports  and  ad- 
ministrative control  and  for  the  next  two  years,  her 
last  two  years  of  active  service,  she  operated  out  of 
Key  West  as  a unit  of  SubDiv  121.  Reclassified  LPSS- 
315  in  January  1969,  Sealion  was  ordered  inactivated 
the  following  summer;  and,  in  September,  she  proceeded 
to  Philadelphia  where  she  was  decommissioned  and 
placed  in  the  inactive  fleet  on  20  February  1970. 

Sealion  (SS-315)  earned  five  battle  stars  during 
World  War  II. 


Seaman 

Allen  L.  Seaman — born  on  21  December  1916  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  and  educated  at  Duke  University — en- 
listed in  the  Naval  Reserve  on  15  August  1938  and  was 
ordered  to  Pensacola  as  an  Aviation  Cadet  five  months 
later.  Designated  a Naval  Aviator  on  19  October  1939, 
he  was  commissioned  Ensign  in  the  Naval  Reserve  on 
24  November.  After  service  in  several  patrol  squad- 
rons, he  was  assigned  to  a bomber  squadron  in  May 
1943.  He  flew  many  missions  including  long  range 
reconnaissance  and  bombing  missions  in  support  of 
major  task  force  strikes  in  October  1943  against  Wake 
Island,  for  which  he  was  awarded  the  Air  Medal,  and 
missions  in  support  of  the  Allied  thrust  toward  Hol- 
landia,  New  Guinea,  in  April  1944,  for  which  he  was 
awarded  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross. 

Appointed  Lieutenant  Commander  on  15  April  1944, 
Seaman  was  declared  missing  in  action  on  1 May  1944 
after  inflicting  substantial  damage  on  enemy  land  and 
sea  forces  in  the  New  Guinea  area  despite  damage  to 
his  own  aircraft.  For  that  action  and  for  his  judgment 
and  skill  in  crash  landing  his  plane  in  such  a manner 
as  to  save  several  members  of  his  crew,  he  was  awarded 
the  Navy  Cross.  Declared  dead  as  of  1 May  1944,  he 


was  also  awarded,  posthumously,  a Gold  Star  in  lieu 
of  a second  Navy  Cross  for  the  skill,  leadership,  and 
courage  he  consistently  showed  in  pressing  home,  with 
great  accuracy,  low  level  strikes  against  enemy  in- 
stallations and  shipping  in  the  New  Guinea  area  from 
November  1943  to  March  1944. 


Seaman  (DD-791),  a never-completed  Gearing  class 
destroyer,  was  laid  down  on  10  July  1945  by  the  Seattle- 
Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  launched 
on  29  May  1946;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Barbara  K.  Sea- 
man, widow  of  Lt.  Comdr.  Seaman;  and  delivered,  par- 
tially complete,  on  25  June  1946  to  the  officer-in-charge 
of  demobilized  shipping  for  the  13th  Naval  District. 
Never  commissioned,  the  destroyer  was  subsequently 
placed  in  the  Bremerton  Group  of  the  Pacific  Reserve 
Fleet,  where  she  remained  until  struck  from  the  Navy 
list  on  1 March  1961.  Her  hulk  was  sold  to  the  First 
Steel  and  Ship  Corp.,  New  York,  on  12  September 
1961,  and  was  delivered  to  the  Learner  Co.,  Alameda, 
Calif.,  on  22  September  1961  for  scrapping. 

Searaven 

A sculpin  of  the  northern  Atlantic  coast  of  America. 

(SS-196:  dp.  1,450  (surf.),  2,350  (subm.) ; 1.  310'6"; 

b.  27'5";  dr.  13'8";  s.  20  k.  (surf.),  8.75  k.  (subm.)  ; 

cpl.  55;  a.  1 3",  8 21"  tt. ; cl.  Sargo) 

Searaven  (SS-196)  was  laid  down  on  9 August  1938 
by  the  Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Navy  Yard;  launched  on 
21  June  1939;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Cyrus  W.  Cole;  and 
commissioned  on  2 October  1939,  Lt.  Thomas  G.  Reamy 
in  command. 

In  the  two  years  preceding  America’s  entry  into 
World  War  II,  Searaven  operated  in  Philippine  waters 
conducting  training  and  maneuvers.  At  the  outbreak 
of  war  between  the  United  States  and  the  Japanese 
Empire,  the  submarine  was  at  the  Cavite  Navy  Yard 
in  Manila  Bay.  During  her  first  two  war  patrols  in 
December  of  1941  and  the  soring  of  1942,  she  ran  sup- 
plies to  the  American  and  Filippino  troops  besieged  on 
the  Bataan  Peninsula  and  Corregidor  Island.  In  a 
night  action  in  the  Molucca  Strait  on  3 February 
1942,  she  torpedoed  a Japanese  destroyer  and  claimed 
her  first  victim  of  the  war. 

Searaven  conducted  her  third  war  patrol  in  the 
vicinity  of  Timor  Island  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
from  2 to  25  April  1942.  On  the  18th,  she  rescued  32 
Royal  Australian  Air  Force  men  from  enemy-held 
Timor.  Five  days  later,  fire  broke  out  in  her  main 
power  cubicle,  immobilizing  Searaven  completely.  Snap- 
per (SS-185)  assisted  her  into  port  in  Australia. 

Searaven’s  fourth  war  patrol  was  a quiet  one  and, 
returning  from  her  fifth  patrol,  she  claimed  23,400  tons 
sunk  and  6,853  damaged.  This  tally,  however,  went 
unconfirmed.  She  ended  her  fifth  patrol  on  24  Novem- 
ber 1942  at  Fremantle,  Australia,  where  she  underwent 
refit.  On  18  December,  she  got  underway  from  Fre- 
mantle, bound  for  the  Banda  Sea,  Ceram  Sea,  and  the 
Palau  Islands.  In  the  Banda  Sea,  she  welcomed  the 
New  Year  by  loosing  a spread  of  three  torpedoes  at 
the  minelayer,  Itsuku  Shima.  Again  the  sinking  claimed 
by  Searaven  went  unconfirmed.  Two  weeks  later,  on  14 
January  1943,  the  submarine  pumped  four  torpedoes 
into  the  freighter  Siraha  Man t and  collected  her  first 
confirmed  victory.  On  10  February  1943,  she  sailed  into 
Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii;  and,  two  days  later,  she  set  out 
for  overhaul  at  Mare  Island,  Calif. 

She  completed  overhaul  on  7 May  and  returned  to 
Pearl  Harbor  on  the  25th.  On  7 June,  Searaven  de- 
parted from  Pearl  Harbor  for  her  seventh  patrol, 
this  time  in  the  Mariana  Islands  area.  During  this 
patrol,  she  reconnoitered  Marcus  Island,  but  encountered 
no  enemy  shipping.  She  put  into  Midway  Island  on  29 
July  1943  for  refit.  Her  eighth  war  patrol  began  at 
Midway  on  23  August.  She  plied  the  waters  off  the 
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northeastern  coast  of  Honshu,  Japan,  but  found  no 
enemy  ship  worth  a torpedo.  After  a month  and  one-half 
at  sea,  the  submarine  made  Pearl  Harbor  on  6 October. 
A month  later,  she  stood  out  for  her  ninth  patrol.  She 
patrolled  the  Eastern  Carolinas  and,  for  a three-day 
period,  operated  with  a wolfpack  of  submarines  which 
was  used  as  part  of  the  defensive  screen  for  the  Gilbert 
Islands  operation.  On  25  November  1943,  she  got  her 
second  confirmed  kill,  sending  the  10,052-ton  tanker, 
Toa  Maru,  to  the  bottom  with  four  torpedoes.  She 
sailed  back  into  Pearl  Harbor  on  6 December. 

Her  tenth  war  patrol,  17  January  to  3 March  1944, 
was  occupied  by  photo  reconnaissance  of  Eniwetok  Atoll 
and  lifeguard  duty  for  the  air  strikes  on  the  Marshalls, 
Marianas,  and  Truk.  She  rescued  three  airmen,  but 
put  into  Midway  on  3 March  with  no  additional  sink- 
ings to  her  credit.  On  26  March,  she  embarked  upon 
her  11th  war  patrol.  Her  assigned  area  was  the  southern 
islands  of  the  Nanpo  Shoto,  the  Bonins.  She  made  two 
attacks  during  this  patrol,  claimed  two  more  sinkings, 
but  was  officially  credited  with  none. 

After  a complete  overhaul  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Searaven 
set  course  for  the  Kuril  Islands  area.  Twelve  enemy 
vessels  were  sunk  during  this  patrol.  On  21  September 
1944,  in  a night  surface  attack,  the  submarine  tor- 
pedoed and  sank  an  unescorted  Japanese  freighter, 
Rizan  Maru,  that  had  dropped  behind  her  convoy.  On 
the  night  of  25  September,  Searaven  engaged  two 
trawlers,  four  large  sampans,  and  four  50-ton  sampans. 
Searaven  passed  down  the  column  of  eight  sampans 
and  two  trawlers,  250  yards  abeam,  engaging  from 
one  to  three  at  a time  at  practically  point  blank  range. 
Those  that  did  not  sink  on  the  first  pass  were  given 
another  dose  of  the  same  treatment  until  all  were 
destroyed. 

On  1 November,  Searaven  sailed  as  part  of  a coor- 
dinated attack  group  which  also  included  Pampanito 
(SS-383),  Seacat  (SS-309),  and  Pipefish  (SS-388)  — 
for  her  final  war  patrol.  Operating  in  the  South  China 
Sea,  east  of  Hainan  Island,  the  submarine  closed  out  her 
combat  career  by  sinking  one  transport  of  the  Heinan 
Maru  class  and  an  oiler  of  the  Omurosan  Maru  type. 
With  combat  ended,  Searaven  was  assigned  target  and 
training  duties  for  the  remainder  of  the  war. 

Searaven  was  one  of  the  target  ships  in  the  1946 
atomic  bomb  test,  Operation  “Crossroads,”  at  Bikini 
Atoll.  She  escaped  the  tests  with  only  negligible  damage. 
The  submarine  was  decommissioned  on  11  December 
1946,  sunk  as  a target  on  11  September  1948,  and  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  on  21  October  1948. 

Searaven  earned  ten  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Search 

(MB:  1.  40';  b.  9';  dr.  3') 

Search — a motor  boat  built  in  1917  by  the  Dachel 
Carter  Boat  Co.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. — was  accepted 
into  service  by  the  Coast  Guard  on  18  April  1917,  soon 
after  the  Coast  Guard  was  transferred  to  the  Navy 
Department  for  service  in  World  War  I. 

Search  was  assigned  to  patrol  duty  at  Sault  Sainte 
Marie,  Mich.  She  was  returned  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment when  the  services  were  separated  on  28 
August  1919.  Renamed  AB-12  in  1923,  she  served  the 
Coast  Guard  until  1935. 

Searcher 

(YAGR-4 : dp.  7,360;  1.  441'6";  b.  56'11";  dr.  27';  s. 
11  k.;  cpl.  137;  a.  2 3'';  cl.  Guardian ; T.  Z-EC2-S-C5) 

Searcher  (YAG-4)  was  laid  down  on  11  December 
1944  under  Maritime  Commission  contract  (MC  hull  E- 
2338)  by  the  J.  A.  Jones  Construction  Co.,  Panama  City, 
Fla.,  as  Liberty  ship,  James  W.  Wheeler;  launched  on  23 
January  1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  R.  D.  Turnage;  and 


delivered  on  5 February  1945  to  the  Calmar  Steamship 
Co.  Reclassified  YAGR-4  in  August  1954,  she  was 
acquired  by  the  Navy  from  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion on  15  September  1954;  renamed  Searcher ; con- 
verted to  a radar  picket  ship  at  the  Charleston  Naval 
Shipyard,  Charleston,  S.C.;  and  commissioned  on  2 
April  1955,  Lt.  Comdr.  James  A.  Paulick  in  command. 

Searcher  departed  Charleston,  S.C.,  on  16  May  1955 
for  Newport,  R.  I.,  where,  after  shakedown,  she  reported 
for  duty  with  the  seaward  extension  of  America’s  early 
warning  defense  system.  She  reported  on  station  for  her 
first  patrol  on  5 July  1955.  Fitted  with  sophisticated 
electronic  search  and  tracking  equipment,  Searcher 
could  detect,  track,  and  report  enemy  aircraft  at  great 
distances,  and  control  high-speed  interceptor  aircraft  in 
event  of  attack.  She  also  carried  out  weather  reporting 
duties  during  her  three-to-four-week-long  cruises. 

On  13  November  1955,  Searcher  was  damaged  by  an 
engine  room  fire  which  burned  for  six  and  one-half 
hours  before  being  extinguished  with  the  aid  of  two 
other  ships.  Her  patrols  were  otherwise  uneventful.  She 
was  reclassified  AGR-4  effective  28  September  1958;  and, 
during  the  Cuban  Missile  crisis  in  1962,  she  operated 
at  sea  for  60  out  of  67  days.  On  1 July  1965,  Searcher 
was  decommissioned,  struck  from  the  Navy  list  and 
transferred  to  the  Maritime  Administration.  She  was 
laid  up  in  the  Hudson  River  berthing  area  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Reserve  Fleet  until  sold  for  scrapping 
on  7 August  1970  to  the  North  American  Smelting  Co., 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Seatag 

(MB:  1.  51';  b.  10'3'';  dr.  2'5";  s.  22  mph. ; cpl.  10;  a. 

1 1-pdr.) 

Seatag  was  built  in  1917  by  the  Great  Lakes  Boat- 
building Corporation,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ; acquired  by 
the  Navy  from  Donald  Ryerson  of  Chicago  by  a free 
lease  on  9 July  1917;  and  placed  in  commission  on  1 
August  1917,  Ens.  Sylvester  Aparling,  USNRF,  in 
command. 

During  World  War  I,  Seatag  (SP-505)  was  based 
on  the  Great  Lakes.  She  served  primarily  on  the  Detroit 
and  St.  Clair  River  Patrols  until  4 October  1918.  On 
18  November,  Seatag  was  placed  out  of  commission 
and  was  returned  to  her  owner  on  7 March  1919. 


Seattle 

The  largest  city  in  Washington,  Seattle  is  also  known 
as  a commercial  and  industrial  seaport,  as  well  as  the 
terminus  of  the  Yellowstone  Trail. 

I 

(Armored  Cruiser  No.  11:  dp.  15,712;  1.  504'5" ; b.  72' 

10'';  dr.  25';  s.  22  k.;  cpl.  887;  a.  4 10'',  16  6'',  22 

3",  4 18"  tt. ; cl.  Tennessee) 

Seattle  was  laid  down  on  23  September  1903  as 
Washington  (Armored  Cruiser  No.  11)  by  the  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Company,  Camden,  N.  J.;  launched 
on  18  March  1905;  sponsored  by  Miss  Helen  Stewart 
Wilson,  daughter  of  United  States  Senator  John  L. 
Wilson  of  Washington;  and  commissioned  at  Philadel- 
phia on  7 August  1906,  Capt.  James  D.  Adams  in 
command. 

After  a shakedown  cruise,  Washington  sailed  to 
Panama  in  connection  with  President  Roosevelt’s  trip, 
returning  to  Philadelphia  for  repairs.  In  April  and 
May  1907,  the  armored  cruiser  was  present  at  the 
Jamestown  Exposition.  In  June,  Washington  made  a 
trip  to  France;  and,  on  12  October,  departed  Hampton 
Roads  bound  for  the  west  coast  to  join  the  Pacific  Fleet. 
Washingtoyi  was  engaged  in  operations  along  the  west 
coast  and,  in  May  1909,  arrived  at  Tacoma  to  assist 
in  the  reception  for  the  Japanese  Squadron  and  for 
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duty  in  connection  with  the  Exposition  held  there  in 
August.  From  September  1909  to  February  1910,  Wash- 
ington made  a cruise  to  the  Far  East,  calling  at  ports 
in  China  and  Japan. 

Washington  sailed  from  San  Francisco  on  14  August 
1910  with  the  1st  Division  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  for 
Valparaiso,  Chile,  to  take  part  in  the  Chilean  Centennial 
Exposition.  In  September,  she  was  detached  from  the 
fleet  at  Talcahuano,  Chile,  and  sailed  to  join  the  At- 
lantic Fleet’s  5th  Division. 

In  the  early  part  of  1912,  Washington  cruised  to 
Central  and  South  America  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  party  on  board.  Upon  her  return  to  New 
York,  she  became  flagship  of  the  United  States  Atlantic 
Fleet.  On  25  May,  the  armored  cruiser  left  Newport, 

R.  I.,  for  duty  in  connection  with  the  Cuban  Rebellion. 

Remaining  in  the  Key  West  area  until  10  June, 

Washington  returned  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  where  she 
was  placed  in  reserve  on  9 July.  One  year  later,  Wash- 
ington was  assigned  duty  as  Receiving  Ship  at  the 
port  of  New  York. 

Washington  was  placed  in  full  commissioned  status 
on  23  April  1914  and  sailed  for  Santo  Domingo,  Domini- 
can Republic.  Then  she  was  detailed  to  Special  Service 
at  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  later  returning  to  her  previous 
duty  off  Santo  Domingo  and  Haiti  from  June  to  Novem- 
ber 1914.  During  the  first  half  of  1915,  the  armored 
cruiser  continued  her  operations  in  the  West  Indies 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  From  28  July  1915  to  Febru- 
ary 1916,  she  remained  at  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti,  to 
protect  American  citizens.  In  March  1916,  Washington 
was  detached  from  the  Cruiser  Squadron,  Atlantic 
Fleet,  and  placed  in  reserve. 

Washington,  renamed  Seattle,  was  again  placed  in 
full  commission  on  9 November  1916  and  assigned  to 
duty  as  flagship,  Destroyer  Force. 

Seattle  was  at  anchor  in  the  New  York  River  when 
the  United  States  entered  World  War  I.  She  arrived 
at  New  York  on  3 June  1917,  to  be  put  in  readiness 
for  war  service.  On  14  June,  she  sailed  as  an  escort  for 
the  first  American  convoy  to  Europe,  arriving  at  St. 
Nazaire,  France,  on  the  26th. 

It  was  during  this  convoy,  at  2215  on  22  June,  that 
Seattle  sighted  her  first  enemy  submarines.  Shortly 
before  the  attack,  the  helm  of  the  Seattle  had  jammed, 
and  the  ship  took  a rank  sheer  to  starboard;  the  whistle 
was  blown  to  indicate  this  sheer.  In  a few  minutes, 
the  ship  was  brought  back  on  course  at  which  time 
personnel  on  the  bridge  sighted  a submarine  crossing 
her  bow  at  about  50  yards.  After  consulting  French 
reports  in  possession  of  the  United  States  Naval  Attache 
in  Paris,  it  was  determined  that  there  had  been  two 
submarines,  and  that  they  had  been  ordered  to  watch 
for  the  convoy.  The  enemy  hunters  had  probably  been 
trailing  the  convoy  at  a safe  distance  waiting  for  dark- 
ness. These  submarines  sank  Benquela  and  Syria,  Allied 
merchantmen,  one  week  later;  but  their  failure  to 
score  hits  on  Seattle’s  convoy  was  probably  due  to 
Seattle’s  helm  jamming,  and  her  fortuitous  sounding  of 
her  whistle.  Presumably,  just  before  the  attack,  the 
enemy  supposed  that  he  had  been  discovered. 

Seattle  performed  escort  duty  until  the  end  of  the 
war,  completing  her  ninth  escort  trip  upon  her  arrival 
at  New  York  on  27  October  1918.  After  the  war,  Seattle 
returned  troops  from  France  until  5 July  1919. 

After  the  removal  of  all  special  transport  fittings, 
the  armored  cruiser  sailed  for  the  west  coast  to  join 
the  Pacific  Fleet.  On  12  September,  she  was  reviewed 
by  President  Wilson  at  her  namesake  city,  and  from 
there  proceeded  to  the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  to  be 
placed  in  reduced  commission.  While  she  was  in  re- 
duced commission,  on  17  July  1920,  Seattle  received  the 
hull  designation  CA-11. 

Seattle  was  placed  in  full  commission  again  on  1 
March  1923.  Between  1923  and  1927,  as  flagship  for 
Commanders-in-Chief  of  the  United  States  Fleet,  Ad- 
miral Hilary  P.  Jones,  Admiral  R.  E.  Coontz,  Admiral 

S.  S.  Robison,  and  Admiral  C.  F.  Hughes,  Seattle  op- 


erated from  Hawaii  to  Seattle  and  from  Australia  to 
Panama. 

Seattle  returned  to  Hampton  Roads  to  pass  in  review 
before  President  Coolidge  on  3 June  1927.  After  a 
cruise  along  the  east  coast,  she  arrived  at  New  York 
on  29  August  to  assume  duty  as  Receiving  Ship  at  that 
port.  On  1 July  1931,  her  designation  was  changed  to 
“unclassified.” 

Her  cruising  days  over,  Seattle  remained  on  Re- 
ceiving Ship  duty  until  1941,  when  she  was  reclassified 
as  a miscellaneous  auxiliary,  IX-39.  She  remained 
in  New  York  during  Warld  War  II  and  was  placed 
out  of  service  on  28  June  1946.  Seattle  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  on  19  July  and  sold  to  the  Northern 
Metal  Company  for  scrap. 

II 

(AOE-3:  dp.  58,000  (f.) ; 1.  795'7";  b.  107';  dr.  41'; 
s.  25  k.;  cpl.  597;  a.  8 3”;  cl.  Sacramento) 

The  second  Seattle,  a fast  combat  support  ship,  was 
laid  down  on  1 October  1965  at  the  Puget  Sound  Naval 
Shipyard,  Bremerton,  Wash.;  launched  on  2 March 
1968;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  William  M.  Allen,  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  the  Children’s  Orthopedic  Hospital 
Association,  Seattle;  and  commissioned  on  5 April  1969, 
Capt.  Bruce  Keener  III  in  command. 

After  fitting  out,  Seattle  departed  Puget  Sound  Naval 
Shipyard  on  24  September  1969  en  route  to  Norfolk. 
Seattle  visited  Long  Beach,  San  Diego,  Acapulco,  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  New  Orleans,  arriving  at  Norfolk, 
her  designated  home  port,  on  22  November. 

Seattle  left  home  port  on  2 January  1970  for  Guan- 
tanamo Bay  and  shakedown  training.  On  13  January, 
Seattle  took  attack  carrier,  America  (CVA-66),  along- 
side for  refueling.  She  departed  again  on  the  19th  for 
more  exercises  and  a visit  to  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti, 
before  returning  to  Guantanamo  on  26  January. 

Following  additional  exercises  and  battle  problems, 
Seattle  steamed  for  Mayport,  Fla.,  and  thence  proceeded 
to  Norfolk,  arriving  on  12  February. 

On  26  February,  Seattle  was  struck  by  a yard  tug, 
puncturing  a tank,  and  spilling  black  oil  for  almost 
two  hours.  The  oil  was  quickly  skimmed  off  the  water, 
and  no  adverse  reaction  resulted  from  the  mishap. 

Seattle  departed  Norfolk  on  27  August  for  her  first 
overseas  deployment.  She  entered  her  first  European 
port,  Lisbon,  Portugal,  on  6 September.  On  8 Sep- 
tember, she  anchored  off  Rota,  Spain.  Passing  through 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  the  next  day,  Seattle  loaded 
cargo  onto  Concord  (AFS-5)  and  then  proceeded  to  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  via  Augusta,  Sicily.  The  Jor- 
danian Crisis  had  brought  matters  close  to  a boil,  and 
Seattle  served  as  the  primary  logistic  support  ship  for 
Saratoga  (CVA-60)  and  her  escorts.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  month,  Seattle  was  one  of  12  ships  reviewed  by 
President  Nixon. 

Seattle  continued  her  support  of  Saratoga  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  until  20  October,  when  she 
arrived  in  Athens,  Greece. 

Leaving  Athens  on  29  October,  Seattle  replenished 
ships  until  9 November,  when  she  pulled  into  Augusta, 
Sicily,  for  another  one-day  fuel  lift.  She  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Taranto,  the  Italian  Navy’s  largest  base, 
arriving  on  the  12th. 

Seattle  departed  Taranto  on  16  November  and  con- 
tinued replenishment  of  6th  Fleet  ships.  She  spent  from 
25  November  to  1 December  in  Naples.  From  8 to  14 
December,  the  replenisher  was  anchored  in  Barcelona, 
Spain;  and  ended  the  year  at  Villefranche,  France. 

Seattle  got  underway  on  6 January  1971  for  opera- 
tions in  the  vicinity  of  southeast  Sicily.  On  17  January, 
she  anchored  in  Naples,  remaining  there  until  the  22d. 
She  operated  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  the  Algiers-Provencal 
Basin,  and  off  Barcelona  until  20  February,  when  she 
got  underway  for  operations  en  route  to  Norfolk, 
arriving  on  1 March. 
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On  10  August,  Seattle  departed  for  Puerto  Rico, 
arriving  at  Roosevelt  Roads  on  13  August.  She  operated 
around  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guantanamo, 
and  Haiti  before  returning  to  Norfolk  on  11  October. 

On  1 December,  Seattle  steamed  out  of  Craney  Island, 
Virginia,  for  a six-month  deployment  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  fast  combat  support  ship  arrived  at  Rota, 
Spain,  on  the  9th,  and  got  underway  on  the  following 
day  for  Augusta,  Sicily,  arriving  on  the  16th.  On  the 
19th,  she  was  en  route  to  Naples,  where  she  spent 
Christmas  in  port.  On  28  December,  Seattle  ended  her 
stay  in  Naples  and  was  underway  to  Barcelona,  arriv- 
ing on  New  Year’s  Eve.  At  the  completion  of  a seven- 
month  Mediterranean  cruise,  Seattle  returned  to  Nor- 
folk on  29  June  1972.  She  operated  out  of  Norfolk  for 
four  months,  then  departed,  on  24  October,  for  an  un- 
scheduled deployment  to  the  6th  Fleet.  She  partici- 
pated in  “Bystander”  operations  in  the  western  Mediter- 
ranean and  in  exercise  “National  Week  XIV”  before 
returning  to  Norfolk  on  19  December. 

Seattle  spent  the  remainder  of  1972  at  Norfolk  and 
the  first  six  months  of  1973  in  operations  from  that 
port.  In  June,  she  began  another  voyage  to  the  “middle 
sea.”  This  tour  of  duty  lasted  until  December,  with 
Seattle  arriving  in  Norfolk  on  the  1st.  Since  then,  into 
July  1974,  she  has  operated  out  of  Norfolk. 

Seaward 

I 

(IX-60 : t.  96;  1.  106';  b.  21'7";  dr.  11'4";  s.  7 k.; 
cpl.  6) 

Seaward  (IX-60)  was  built  by  the  Adams  Company, 
East  Boothbay,  Maine,  in  1920.  She  was  acquired  by 
the  Navy  on  31  January  1942  from  Cecil  B.  DeMille 
Productions,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

The  auxiliary  schooner  was  placed  in  service  on  19 
February  1942,  assigned  to  the  11th  Naval  District, 
and  homeported  at  San  Pedro,  Calif.  On  23  July,  Sea- 
ward was  assigned  to  the  Western  Sea  Frontier. 

Seaward  ended  the  year  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard. 
She  was  placed  out  of  service  on  1 April  1943  and  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  18  July  1944. 

II 

(IX-209:  dp.  3,776;  1.  327'9”;  b.  50';  dr.  10'4";  s.  10 
k.;  a.  1 3") 

The  second  Seaward  was  laid  down  as  LST-278  on 
16  June  1943  by  the  American  Bridge  Company,  Am- 
bridge,  Pa.;  launched  on  12  September  1943;  and  com- 
missioned on  22  October  1943. 

The  new  tank  landing  ship  departed  New  Orleans 
and  arrived  at  Panama  City,  Fla.,  on  1 November  for 
shakedown.  Departing  on  12  November  for  Mobile,  she 
arrived  at  the  Alabama  Dry  Dock  Corporation  the  next 
day  for  work  on  her  port  bow  door.  Repairs  com- 
pleted, she  returned  to  Panama  City  on  20  November, 
where  she  conducted  target  practice,  collision  drills, 
and  beaching  operations. 

After  proceeding  to  the  Pacific  in  the  spring  of 
1944,  LST-278  departed  Maalaea  Bay,  Hawaii,  on  25 
May;  and  headed  for  the  Marshalls  and  arrived  at 
Eniwetok  on  7 June.  Two  days  later,  LST-278  got 
underway  for  the  Saipan  landings  with  456  persons  on 
board,  including  the  crew,  soldiers,  seabees,  and  marines. 

At  0714  on  15  June,  the  LST’s  ramp  was  in  the  water, 
and  troop-laden  LVT’s  left  the  ship  led  by  amphibious 
tanks.  At  0930,  she  unloaded  her  “hot  cargo,”  ammuni- 
tion, gasoline,  and  oil,  into  LVT’s  returning  from 
assault  troop  landings.  One  LVT  was  taken  on  board, 
damage  from  a 37  millimeter  hit  on  her  starboard 
side  was  repaired,  and  the  tracked  landing  vehicle 
returned  to  action  the  next  day. 

On  16  June,  after  an  early  morning  air  attack, 
LST-278  resumed  unloading  assault  ammunition  into 


boats  and  tractors.  At  0815,  an  LVT  sank  alongside 
the  ship  while  attempting  to  repair  herself.  Between 
1623  and  1807,  LST-278  loaded  755  rounds  of  5-inch 
ammunition  onto  Bailey  (DD-492).  She  continued  to 
unload  cargo  the  next  day,  sending  ashore  her  last 
ammunition  by  1035.  On  21  June,  the  ship  departed 
Saipan  and  sailed  back  to  Eniwetok,  arriving  on  the 
27th.  She  remained  there  until  12  July,  fueling,  water- 
ing, and  loading  a small  quantity  of  provisions. 

On  18  July,  the  LST,  in  Tanapag  Harbor,  Saipan, 
took  on  board  ammunition,  water,  rations,  and  barbed 
wire  for  the  assault  on  Tinian  on  the  23d.  She  em- 
barked 212  marines  of  the  4th  Marine  Division. 

The  next  morning,  off  Tinian,  she  disembarked  17 
LVTs  in  five  minutes;  reembarked  most  of  them  two 
hours  later;  and  proceeded  back  to  Tanapag  Harbor, 
anchoring  at  1418.  At  1449,  marines  of  the  2d  Divi- 
sion commenced  embarking  from  LCIs.  On  25  July,  the 
marines  went  ashore  on  Tinian.  LST-278  returned  to 
Eniwetok,  arriving  on  3 August. 

On  11  August,  the  LST  anchored  in  Hutchison  Creek, 
Florida  Island,  Solomons.  Pontoon  causeways  were 
installed;  rations,  ammunition,  and  light  trucks  were 
loaded;  and  the  ship  got  underway.  She  reached  Mac- 
quitti  Bay,  Pavuvu,  on  20  August,  where  she  took  on 
additional  trucks  and  gasoline,  20  DUKWs,  two  LVT 
(2)s  carrying  105  millimeter  howitzers,  and  equipment 
for  elements  of  the  1st  Marine  Division.  The  LST 
departed  on  23  August  for  Pepesala  Bay,  anchoring 
there  until  the  25th,  when  she  made  a two-hour  trip 
to  Hooper  Bay. 

The  Army  and  Marine  Corps  personnel  embarked 
at  Hooper  Bay  brought  the  LST’s  total  to  459.  Getting 
underway  on  26  August,  LST-278  disembarked  troops 
and  equipment  off  Cape  Esperance  on  the  27th  and 
29th.  On  31  August,  she  beached  at  Tetere,  Guadalcanal, 
and  disembarked  vehicles  to  undergo  maintenance. 

Between  1 and  14  September,  the  ship  rehearsed  for 
the  assault  on  Peleliu,  while  en  route  to  the  Palau 
Islands.  At  0500  on  the  15th,  the  attack  order  became 
effective.  At  0930,  LST-278  launched  the  first  LVT, 
followed  by  20  DUKWs  carrying  artillery,  and  then  the 
one  remaining  LVT — all  in  seven  minutes.  She  un- 
loaded gasoline  on  the  22d;  and,  on  the  24th,  began 
unloading  marine  maintenance  personnel  and  the  re- 
mainder of  her  cargo. 

On  2 October,  while  unloading  cargo  on  Peleliu 
despite  rough  seas  and  a 45-knot  wind,  LST-278  col- 
lided with  LST-129  and  suffered  severe  damage.  After 
a month’s  salvage  operations,  she  was  retracted  on 
2 November.  However,  she  suffered  more  severe  damage 
during  hurricane  winds  a week  later.  She  served  as  a 
port  post  office  at  Kossol  Roads  from  13  to  28  Novem- 
ber when  LST-129  relieved  her  of  the  duty.  Stripping 
operations  continued  until  LST-278  was  decommissioned 
on  22  January  1945,  two  days  after  she  had  been  struck 
from  the  Navy  list.  Restored  to  the  Navy  list  on  8 
February,  the  ship  was  recommissioned  on  the  14th; 
and  placed  in  service  the  following  day.  Named  Seaward 
and  reclassified  IX-209  on  the  17th,  the  ship  served 
as  a barracks  and  post  office  at  Ulithi.  The  former 
LST  was  declared  in  excess  of  the  Navy’s  needs  and 
destroyed  on  16  October  1946.  She  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  list  on  22  May  1947. 

LST-278  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 

Seaweed 
(ScTug:  t.  26) 

Seaweed  was  a yard  tug  used  on  varied  duty  at  Port 
Royal,  S.C.,  from  1877  to  1884. 

Seawolf 

A solitary  fish  with  strong,  prominent  teeth  and  pro- 
jecting tusks  that  give  it  a savage  look. 
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Seawolf  (SS-28)  was  renamed  H-l  ( q.v .)  on  17 
November  1911. 

I 

(SS-197 : dp.  1,450  (surf.),  2,317  (subm.) ; 1.  310'6"; 

b.  26'11" ; dr.  13'8";  s.  20.0  k.  (surf.),  8.75  k. 

(subm.);  cpl.  64;  a.  8 21"  tt.,  1 3";  cl.  Sargo) 

Seawolf  (SS-197)  was  laid  down  on  27  September 
1938  by  the  Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Navy  Yard;  launched 
on  15  August  1939;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Edward  C. 
Kalbfus;  and  commissioned  on  1 December  1939,  Lt. 
Frederick  B.  Warder  in  command. 

After  fitting  out,  Seawolf  departed  Portsmouth  on 
12  April  1940  for  her  shakedown  cruise  which  lasted 
until  21  June  and  took  her  as  far  south  as  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone.  Seawolf  was  next  assigned  to  the  Pacific 
Fleet  with  her  home  port,  San  Diego.  In  the  autumn 
of  1940,  she  proceeded  to  Manila  Bay  and  operated 
from  the  Cavite  Navy  Yard.  When  war  with  Japan 
began,  the  submarine  readied  for  sea  and  was  on  her 
first  war  patrol  from  8 to  26  December  1941. 

Seawolf  hunted  Japanese  shipping  off  San  Bernar- 
dino Strait.  On  the  14th,  she  fired  a spread  of  tor- 
pedoes at  a tender  or  supply  ship  in  Port  San  Vicente 
with  unknown  results.  She  promptly  underwent  her 
first  depth  charge  attack  but  suffered  no  damage. 

Seawolf  departed  Manila  on  31  December  1941  for 
Australia  and  arrived  at  Port  Darwin  on  9 January 
1942.  She  loaded  between  30  and  40  tons  of  .50  caliber 
antiaircraft  ammunition  for  use  by  American  forces 
on  Corregidor  and  sailed  for  Manila  Bay  on  the  16th. 
The  submarine  sighted  seven  Japanese  freighters  accom- 
panied by  four  destroyers  and  a cruiser  on  the  21st 
but  had  no  opportunity  to  fire  any  of  the  eight  tor- 
pedoes that  she  had  onboard.  The  ammunition  was 
unloaded  on  28  and  29  January  at  Corregidor.  Seawolf 
then  loaded  torpedoes  and  headed  for  Surabaya,  Java. 

Seawolf  sailed  out  of  Surabaya  on  15  February  and 
began  patrolling  in  the  Java  Sea — Lombok  Strait  area. 
On  the  19th,  she  fired  four  torpedoes  at  two  Japanese 
freighter-transports.  Damage  to  one  was  not  ascer- 
tained, but  the  other  was  last  seen  down  by  the  stern 
and  listing  to  starboard.  A week  later,  she  fired  her 
stern  tubes  at  a freighter  and  watched  one  hit  for- 
ward of  the  bridge  before  going  deep  to  evade  depth 
charges  from  an  escorting  destroyer  at  which  she  had 
also  fired.  In  March,  Seawolf  was  hunting  between 
Java  and  Christmas  Island.  On  the  last  day  of  the 
month,  she  fired  a spread  at  a Jintsu  class  cruiser 
which  produced  one  explosion.  The  submarine  then 
underwent  seven  and  one-half  hours  of  depth  charge 
attacks.  On  1 April,  she  attacked  two  cruisers.  A vio- 
lent explosion  was  heard,  but  no  flames  were  seen. 
Seaivolf  ended  her  patrol  on  7 April  at  Fremantle. 

From  12  May  to  2 July,  Seawolf  patrolled  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  area.  She  attacked  freighters  on  20  and  23 
May,  and  on  12,  13,  15,  and  28  June.  On  the  13th,  she 
fired  at  two  ships  and  her  crew  heard  four  explosions. 
The  submarine  was  credited  with  sinking  converted 
gunboat,  Nampo  Maru,  on  15  June.  Seawolf  returned 
to  Fremantle  for  three  weeks  before  beginning  her 
sixth  war  patrol. 

Seawolf  prowled  the  Sulu  and  Celebes  seas  from  25 
July  to  15  Sentember.  She  attacked  a tanker  on  3 
August,  sank  Hachigen  Maru  on  the  14th  and  Showa 
Maru  11  days  later.  SS-197  returned  to  Fremantle  to 
refit  and  then  hunted  in  the  Davao  Gulf  area  from  7 
October  to  1 December.  Seawolf  sank  Gifu  Maru  on  2 
November,  Sagami  Maru  (7,189  tons)  the  next  day,  and 
Keiko  Maru  on  the  8th.  She  ended  her  patrol  at  Pearl 
Harbor  en  route  to  the  west  coast. 

Seawolf  arrived  at  Mare  Island  on  10  December 
1942  and  underwent  an  overhaul  that  lasted  until  24 
February  1943.  She  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  13 
March  and,  on  3 April,  stood  out  for  another  patrol. 
She  ended  this  patrol  early,  on  3 May,  because  she  had 


expended  all  torpedoes  on  enemy  shipping  near  the 
Bonin  Islands.  On  15  April,  she  torpedoed  Kaihei  Maru-, 
sank  old  destroyer,  Patrol  Boat  No.  39,  on  the  23d;  and 
sank  two  75-ton  sampans  with  her  3-inch  gun. 

Seawolf  returned  to  Midway  for  refitting  and  de- 
parted that  island  on  17  May  and  headed  for  the  East 
China  Sea.  She  ran  into  several  large  convoys  as  she 
prowled  from  Formosa  to  Nagasaki.  The  submarine 
tracked  a convoy  of  11  ships  and  fired  a spread  of  tor- 
pedoes at  a large  freighter  on  6 June.  One  torpedo  hit 
the  target  but  proved  to  be  a dud,  and  another  passed 
under  the  freighter  and  hit  an  escort.  Two  weeks  later, 
she  fired  a spread  at  four  ships.  One  was  hit  in  the 
stern  and  sank  in  approximately  nine  minutes.  This 
was  Shojin  Maru  loaded  with  troops.  Seawolf  returned 
to  Midway  on  8 July  and,  four  days  later,  steamed 
into  Pearl  Harbor. 

Her  next  patrol  was  from  14  August  to  15  Septem- 
ber. This  patrol,  in  the  East  China  Sea,  was  also  ended 
prematurely  due  to  firing  all  torpedoes.  She  sank  12,996 
tons  of  enemy  shipping,  excluding  two  75-ton  sampans 
sunk  by  shellfire.  Seawolf  made  contact  with  a six-ship 
convoy  on  her  third  day  in  the  patrol  area.  She  at- 
tacked day  and  night  for  three  days  before  finally  sur- 
facing to  sink  Fusei  Maru  with  her  deck  gun. 

On  Seawolf’ s 11th  patrol,  in  the  South  China  Sea, 
from  5 October  to  27  November,  she  sank  Wuhu  Maru, 
Kaifuku  Maru,  and  damaged  a 10,000-ton  cargo  ship. 
The  submarine  refitted  at  Pearl  Harbor  and,  on  22 
December  1943,  headed  for  the  East  China  Sea  on  what 
was  to  be  her  most  lucrative  patrol.  She  attacked  a 
seven-ship  convoy  on  the  night  of  10  and  11  January 
1944  and  sank  three  ships  totalling  19,710  tons. 

On  the  14th,  Seawolf  fired  her  last  four  torpedoes  at 
two  merchant  ships  in  a convoy,  damaging  one  and 
sinking  Yamatsuru  Maru.  She  continued  tracking  the 
convoy  while  radioing  its  position  to  Whale  (SS-239). 
Whale  arrived  on  the  16th  and  promptly  attacked,  dam- 
aging one  ship  and  sinking  Denmark  Maru.  The  next 
morning,  Whale  damaged  another  before  action  was 
broken  off. 

Seawolf  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  27  January 
and  sailed  for  San  Francisco  two  days  later.  After 
undergoing  a major  overhaul  at  Hunters  Point,  the 
submarine  headed  west  on  16  May.  When  she  reached 
Pearl  Harbor,  she  was  assigned  the  task  of  photo- 
graphing Peleliu  Island  in  the  Palaus,  in  preparation 
for  the  forthcoming  attack  on  that  stronghold.  She 
carried  out  this  mission  despite  constant  enemy  air 
patrols  from  4 June  to  7 July. 

The  submarine  headed  to  Majuro  for  voyage  repairs 
and  was  rerouted  to  Darwin.  There,  she  received  orders 
sending  her  on  a special  mission  to  Tawitawi,  Sulu 
Archipelago.  The  submarine  approached  to  within  700 
yards  of  the  beach,  picked  up  a Capt.  Young  and  took 
him  to  Brisbane. 

Seawolf  stood  out  of  Brisbane  on  21  September  to 
begin  her  15th  war  patrol.  She  reached  Manus  on 
the  29th,  refueled,  and  sailed  the  same  day  carrying 
stores  and  Army  personnel  to  the  east  coast  of  Samar. 

Seawolf  and  Narwhal  (SS-167)  exchanged  radar 
recognition  signals  at  0756  on  3 October  in  the  Morotai 
area.  Shortly  thereafter,  a 7th  Fleet  task  group  was 
attacked  by  a Japanese  submarine.  Shelton  (DE-407) 
was  torpedoed,  and  Rowell  (DE-403)  stood  by  to  search 
for  the  enemy.  Two  planes  were  sent  from  the  carrier 
Midway  (CVE-63)  to  assist  in  the  search.  One  of  the 
planes  sighted  a submarine  submerging  and  dropped 
two  bombs  on  it  even  though  it  was  in  a safety  zone 
for  American  submarines.  The  site  was  marked  by  dye 
and  Rowell  steamed  to  the  area,  made  sound  contact, 
and  attacked  with  “hedgehogs.”  The  second  attack  was 
followed  by  underwater  explosions,  and  debris  rose  to 
the  surface. 

No  further  contact  was  made  with  Seawolf,  and  her 
position  would  have  placed  her  in  the  area  where 
the  plane  and  Rowell  made  their  attacks.  On  28  De- 
cember 1944,  Seawolf  was  announced  overdue  from 
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patrol  and  presumed  lost.  She  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  list  on  20  January  1945. 

Seawolf  received  13  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

II 

(SSN-575:  dp.  3,260  (surf.),  4,110  (subm.)  ; 1.  338'; 

b.  28';  dr.  23';  s.  23  k.  (surf.),  19  k.  (subm.);  cpl. 

101;  a.  6 21"  tt. ; cl.  Seawolf) 

The  second  Seawolf  (SSN-575)  was  laid  down  on 
7 September  1953  by  General  Dynamics  Corp.  (Elec- 
tric Boat  Co.  Div.),  Groton,  Conn.;  launched  on  21 
July  1955;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  W.  Sterling  Cole;  and 
commissioned  on  30  March  1957,  Comdr.  R.  B.  Laning 
in  command. 

Seawolf  departed  New  London  on  2 April  for  her 
shakedown  cruise  off  Bermuda  and  returned  on  8 May. 
Between  16  May  and  5 August,  she  made  two  voyages 
to  Key  West  and  participated  in  intensive  training 
exercises.  On  3 September,  she  steamed  across  the  North 
Atlantic  to  participate  in  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization exercises.  The  submarine  surfaced  off  New- 
port, R.I.,  on  25  September  after  cruising  6,331  non- 
stop miles.  The  next  day,  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower embarked  and  was  taken  for  a short  cruise  on- 
board her. 

Seawolf  cruised  to  the  Caribbean  for  an  exercise 
in  November.  In  December,  she  began  an  availability 
period  that  lasted  until  6 February  1958.  She  then  par- 
ticipated in  exercises  along  the  east  coast  until  early 
August. 

Seawolf  submerged  on  7 August  and  did  not  surface 
again  until  6 October.  During  this  period,  she  logged 
over  13,700  nautical  miles,  demonstrating  to  the  world 
the  ability  of  the  nuclear-powered  submarine  to  remain 
independent  of  the  earth’s  atmosphere  for  the  period 
of  a normal  war  patrol. 

Seawolf  returned  to  General  Dynamics  Corp.,  on  12 
December  1958  for  refueling  and  conversion  of  her 
power  plant  from  a sodium  cooled  to  a pressurized 
water  cooled  reactor  and  was  out  of  commission  until 
30  September  1960. 

Seawolf  began  a three-week  period  of  independent 
operations  on  25  October  and  returned  to  fleet  opera- 
tions in  November  and  December. 

On  9 January  1961,  Seawolf  sailed  to  San  Juan  to 
participate  in  local  operations.  On  the  25th,  she  was 
ordered  to  locate  and  track  the  Portuguese  passenger 
liner  Santa  Maria  which  had  been  seized  by  pirates 
two  days  earlier.  The  submarine  made  contact  with 
the  liner  off  the  coast  of  Brazil  on  1 February. 

After  Santa  Maria  surrendered  in  Recife,  the  sub- 
marine returned  to  San  Juan  and  continued  east  coast 
operations. 

On  7 July,  Seawolf  began  a two-month  oceanographic 
voyage  which  took  her  to  Portsmouth,  England,  before 
returning  her  to  New  London  on  19  September  1961. 

The  submarine  participated  in  various  local  and 
fleet  operations  until  April  1964.  On  the  28th,  Seawolf 
stood  out  of  New  London  en  route  to  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  and  a three  and  one-half  month  deployment  with 
the  6th  Fleet.  During  the  period,  she  operated  with 
Enterprise  (C VAN-65),  Long  Beach  (CLGN-9),  and 
Bainbridge  (DLGN-26)  as  a part  of  the  world’s  first 
nuclear  task  force.  More  local  east  coast  exercises 
followed  until  5 May  1965.  On  that  date,  the  submarine 
entered  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  for  an  ex- 
tensive overhaul  and  refueling  that  lasted  until  Sep- 
tember 1966. 

Seawolf  sailed  from  Portsmouth  on  24  August  1967 
for  New  London  which  was  again  her  home  port.  The 
following  month,  she  sailed  to  the  Caribbean  for  re- 
fresher training  and  weapons  trials.  She  had  to  have 
a propeller  replaced  at  Charleston  in  early  October 
and  then  conducted  sea  trials  in  the  Bahama  Islands 
for  the  remainder  of  the  month.  The  end  of  the  year 
1967  found  her  back  at  her  home  port. 


In  January  1968,  Seawolf  was  operating  from  that 
port  when  she  grounded  off  the  coast  of  Maine  on  the 
30th.  She  was  towed  back  to  New  London  for  repairs 
and  did  not  put  to  sea  again  until  20  March  1969  when 
she  began  sea  trials.  The  submarine  was  in  the  Carib- 
bean during  June  and  July  conducting  underwater 
sound  and  weapons  systems  tests.  Seawolf  was  de- 
ployed with  the  6th  Fleet  from  29  September  to  21 
December  1969. 

Seawolf  operated  along  the  east  coast  until  9 Novem- 
ber 1970  when  her  home  port  was  changed  to  Vallejo, 
Calif.,  and  she  sailed  for  the  west  coast.  The  submarine 
transited  the  Panama  Canal  on  the  17th  and  changed 
operational  control  to  Submarine  Force,  Pacific  Fleet. 
She  entered  drydock  at  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard 
on  8 January  1971  for  overhaul  and  conversion  to  a 
special  project  platform  and  remained  there  until  21 
June  1973  when  she  moved  up  the  coast  to  Bangor, 
Wash. 

Seawolf  returned  to  Mare  Island  on  4 September 
1973  and  into  August  1974  is  still  operating  from  that 
port. 

Sebago 

A lake  in  southwestern  Maine,  some  13  miles  long 
and  10  miles  wide. 

I 

(SwGbt : t.  832;  1.  228'2" ; b.  33'10";  dph.  11'3";  dr. 

9'3";  cpl.  156;  a.  1 100-pdr.  P.r.,  1 9"  D.  sb.,  4 

24-pdr.  how.) 

The  first  Sebago — a double-ended  sidewheel  gunboat 
built  by  the  Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Navy  Yard — was 
launched  on  30  November  1861;  and  commissioned  on 
26  March  1862,  Lt.  Edmund  W.  Henry  in  command. 

Sebago  departed  Portsmouth  on  6 April  1862  and 
headed  for  Hampton  Roads  to  join  the  North  Atlantic 
Blockading  Squadron  and  reached  Newport  News  on 
the  11th.  She  was  ordered  to  the  York  River  to  support 
General  McClellan’s  push  up  the  peninsula  toward 
Richmond  and  operated  in  that  river  and  its  tribu- 
taries supporting  Union  Army  operations.  Then,  on 
30  June,  after  General  Lee  had  defeated  McClellan  in 
the  Seven  Days  Campaign  and  had  driven  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  from  the  York  to  the  James,  Sebago 
steamed  downstream,  rounded  Old  Point  Comfort,  and 
ascended  the  James  escorting  Army  transports. 

Transferred  to  the  South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squad- 
ron later  that  month,  Sebago  departed  Hampton  Roads 
on  25  July  and  arrived  off  Charleston  on  the  29th  to 
begin  a year  of  blockade  duty  off  the  approaches  to 
that  important  and  historic  Southern  port.  On  18  June 
1863,  the  double  ender  ran  aground  in  Wassaw  Sound 
and  suffered  some  damage.  As  she  was  due  for  an  over- 
haul, she  sailed  north  on  29  July  and  was  decpmmis- 
sioned  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  on  9 July. 

Repairs  and  overhaul  completed,  Sebago  was  recom- 
missioned on  2 December  1863  and  sailed  for  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  for  duty  in  the  West  Gulf  Blockading  Squad- 
ron in  which  she  served  through  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War.  The  highlight  of  her  operations  in  the  gulf  came 
on  5 August  1864  when  she  participated  in  the  Battle 
of  Mobile  Bay. 

After  peace  returned,  Sebago  sailed  north  and  was 
decommissioned  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  on  29 
July  1865.  She  was  sold  at  New  York  City  on  19  Janu- 
ary 1867. 

II 

(ScTug:  t.  130;  1.  99';  b.  21';  s.  12  k.;  a.  1 6-pdr.; 
cpl.  22) 

The  second  Sebago,  a tug  built  in  1893  by  John  H. 
Dialogue  and  Son,  Camden,  N.J.,  was  purchased  for 
service  during  the  Soanish-American  War  as  Hortense 
from  O’Connor  and  Smoot  on  30  April  1898;  renamed 
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Tacoma-,  and  placed  in  service  in  the  7th  District  of 
the  Auxiliary  Naval  Force  and  based  at  Pensacola, 
Fla. 

Renamed  Sebago  in  January  1900  and  designated 
YT-23  in  July  1920,  the  harbor  tug  remained  in  service 
at  various  stations  including  Pensacola,  Guantanamo 
Bay,  Port  Royal,  Charleston,  Norfolk,  and  Philadelphia, 
until  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  3 December  1936. 
She  was  sold  for  scrapping  on  25  January  1937  to 
B.  J.  Maier,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sebastian 

( AK-211 : dp.  2,382  (It.);  1.  338'6";  b.  50';  dr.  29';  s. 

12  k.;  cpl.  85;  a.  1 3'';  cl.  Alamosa;  T.  C1-M-AV1) 

Sebastian  (AK-211)  was  laid  down  on  10  August 
1944  under  Maritime  Commission  contract  (MC  hull 
2165)  by  the  Leathern  D.  Smith  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Sturgeon  Bay,  Wise.;  launched  on  21  December  1944; 
sponsored  by  Miss  J.C.  Sullivan;  delivered  to  the 
Maritime  Commission  on  31  January  1945;  acquired 
by  the  Navy  on  loan  charter  on  10  August  1945; 
converted  to  an  AK  at  New  Orleans;  and  commissioned 
on  11  September  1945. 

Commissioned  after  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Sebas- 
tian was  retained  by  the  Navy  only  briefly.  She  was 
decommissioned  on  14  November  1945  and  simul- 
taneously returned  to  the  Maritime  Commission’s  War 
Shipping  Administration  for  subsequent  maritime 
service  under  the  name  Coastal  Highflyer.  The  name 
Sebastian  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  28  Novem- 
ber 1945. 

Sebasticook 


Maritime  Commission  hull  no.  2632,  a T1-M-BT1 
tanker  laid  down  on  9 April  1945  by  the  St.  John’s 
River  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  was 
scheduled  to  be  acquired  by  the  Navy  on  a loan  charter 
basis  from  the  Maritime  Commission  and  commissioned 
as  Sebasticook  (AOG-72).  As  she  neared  launching, 
however,  the  Navy’s  need  for  ships  of  that  type  dimin- 
ished; and  the  coastal  tanker  was  launched  as  Mexia 
on  11  August  1945.  The  tanker’s  acquisition  by  the 
Navy  was  officially  cancelled  on  29  August  1945. 


Sebec 

(AO-87:  dp.  22,380;  1.  523'6";  b.  68';  dr.  30'10”;  s. 

15  k.;  cpl.  267;  a.  1 5",  4 3",  8 40mm.;  cl.  Escambia; 

T.  T2-SE-A2) 

Sebec  was  laid  down  under  a Maritime  Commission 
contract  (MC  hull  1266)  on  20  May  1943  by  the 
Marinship  Corp.,  Sausalito,  Calif.;  launched  on  29 
July  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  E.  B.  Fox;  delivered  to 
the  Kaiser  Swan  Island  Yard,  Portland,  Oreg.,  for  com- 
pletion and  conversion  to  an  oiler;  and  accepted  and 
commissioned  by  the  Navy  on  29  March  1944,  Lt. 
Comdr.  Howard  M.  Elder,  USNR,  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  San  Diego,  Sebec  steamed  to 
San  Pedro,  arriving  on  16  June.  Two  days  later,  she 
departed  the  west  coast  and  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor 
on  the  24th. 

On  28  June,  Sebec’ s task  unit  got  underway  for  the 
Marshall  Islands.  Anchoring  at  Eniwetok  on  6 July, 
Sebec  loaded  a cargo  of  fuel  oil,  diesel  oil,  gasoline, 
and  light  freight  before  standing  out  of  the  harbor 
on  15  July.  After  refueling  units  of  Task  Force  58 
on  22  July,  Sebec’ s unit  arrived  off  Agat,  Guam,  on  the 
24th.  On  the  27th,  after  discharging  the  remainder 
of  her  cargo  fuel  oil,  diesel  oil,  and  part  of  her  gasoline, 
Sebec  got  underway  on  the  28th  and  arrived  at  Eni- 
wetok on  1 August. 

Sebec  departed  Eniwetok  on  20  August  and  arrived 
at  Seeadler  Harbor,  Manus  Island,  Admiralty  Islands, 


on  the  26th.  She  set  out  the  next  day,  fueled  vessels  on 
3 September,  and  returned  to  the  harbor  on  the  6th. 
She  spent  the  next  two  months  performing  similar 
assignments. 

On  2 November,  Sebec  anchored  at  Ulithi,  West 
Carolines.  On  20  November,  Mississinewa  exploded  in 
her  berth  2,500  yards  from  Sebec.  Enemy  submarines 
had  entered  the  harbor. 

The  next  morning,  Sebec  got  underway  for  Kossol 
Roads,  Palau  Islands,  anchoring  at  Kossol  Passage  on 
the  22d.  On  the  30th,  all  ships  were  ordered  underway 
at  various  speeds  and  courses  to  avoid  an  air  attack. 
Sebec’s  crew  sighted  bomb  splashes,  but  saw  no  planes. 
The  oiler  spent  the  remainder  of  1944  on  fueling  tasks, 
including  a 24-hour  fueling  assignment  of  an  escort 
carrier  division  on  30  and  31  December. 

Sebec  arrived  at  Ulithi  on  4 January  1945.  On  the 
12th,  she  sounded  general  quarters  after  Mazama  (AE- 
9)  was  hit  by  a torpedo  while  in  berth  there.  Four 
times  that  day,  the  crew  was  ordered  to  general  quar- 
ters in  response  to  reports  of  enemy  submarines  nearby. 

On  20  January,  Sebec  got  underway  in  a convoy 
bound  for  Eniwetok.  On  the  24th,  she  left  the  convoy 
and  proceeded  independently  to  Hawaii.  She  arrived 
at  Pearl  Harbor  on  1 February  for  emergency  repairs. 

Sebec  departed  Pearl  Harbor  on  19  March  bound 
for  Ulithi,  carrying  a cargo  of  fuel  oil,  diesel  oil,  and 
aviation  gasoline.  After  arrival  on  1 April,  Sebec 
resumed  her  fueling  operations. 

On  4 May,  Sebec  received  orders  to  proceed  inde- 
pendently to  Hagushi  Beach,  Okinawa.  From  8 to  12 
May,  she  fueled  screening  vessels  off  the  transport  area 
before  returning  to  Ulithi  on  the  16th. 

During  a typhoon  on  5 June,  two  of  her  gasoline 
pumps  were  damaged.  The  following  evening,  the  oiler 
got  underway  for  Okinawa,  arriving  at  Hagushi  Beach 
on  7 June. 

From  8 June  through  26  September,  Sebec  par- 
ticipated in  additional  fueling  operations.  On  the  27th, 
she  received  orders  to  report  to  Tokyo  Bay. 

Sebec  remained  in  Tokyo  Bay  from  2 to  11  October. 
On  the  12th,  she  got  underway  with  Lackawanna  (AO- 
40)  for  San  Francisco,  anchoring  on  the  24th.  On  29 
October,  she  unloaded  all  her  ammunition  at  the  Mare 
Island  Ammunition  Depot  and  returned  to  the  anchor- 
age. 

Sebec  was  decommissioned  on  7 February  1946  and 
was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  26  February.  On  1 
July,  $he  was  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission, 
but  reinstated  on  the  Navy  list  on  28  April  1950  and 
assigned  to  MSTS  as  a non-commissioned  naval  vessel 
manned  by  a civilian  crew. 

She  shuttled  between  Alaskan  and  Caribbean  waters 
until  January  1951  when  she  departed  the  West  Indies 
for  a round-the-world  cruise  via  the  Suez  and  Panama 
canals,  returning  to  Aruba  on  16  October.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  Korean  conflict,  Sebec  carried  fuel  oil 
from  Bahrein,  Persian  Gulf,  to  Okinawa  and  Japan. 

Sebec  arrived  at  Long  Beach  on  Christmas  Eve  1953, 
but  began  the  new  year  getting  underway  for  East 
Asian  waters.  She  arrived  in  Pusan,  Korea,  on  22 
January  1954,  departed  on  the  27th,  and  arrived  in 
San  Francisco  on  18th  February. 

Sebec  spent  1954  in  the  Pacific,  carrying  oil  along 
the  west  coast  until  24  April  when  she  got  underway 
for  Pearl  Harbor.  After  returning  to  San  Pedro,  Sebec 
sailed  again,  arriving  at  Kaohsiung,  Taiwan,  on  4 
June;  thence  she  proceeded  to  Manila,  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  Japan  before  returning  to  the  west  coast.  In  the 
next  year,  Sebec  operated  in  Alaska  as  well  as  in  the 
Far  East. 

On  22  December  1955,  Sebec  was  placed  in  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Reserve  Fleet  at  Suisun  Bay,  Calif.,  and 
struck  from  the  Navy  list.  She  was  reinstated  on  the 
Navy  list  on  21  June  1956  and  operated  for  MSTS  by 
the  Joshua  Hendy  Corp. 

Sebec  was  returned  to  the  Maritime  Administration 
and  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  3 September  1957.  She 
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was  transferred  to  the  Army  on  9 June  1966  and  serves 
the  Army  into  1974. 

Sebec  received  six  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Secota 

Probably  derived  from  Secotan,  an  Algonquin  tribe 
occupying  the  peninsula  between  Albermarle  Sound  and 
the  Pamlico  River  during  the  late  16th  century. 

(YTB-415:  dp.  345  (f.) ; 1.  lOO'O";  b.  25'0" ; dr.  9'7" 
(f) ; s.  12  k.  (tl.) ; cpl.  8;  cl.  Sassaba) 

Secota  (YTB-415),  a large  harbor  tug,  was  laid 
down  on  29  April  1944  at  the  Coast  Guard  Yard,  Curtis 
Bay,  Md. ; launched  on  4 August  1944;  and  delivered 
to  the  Navy  on  23  December  1944. 

Secota  was  assigned  to  the  Pacific  Fleet  soon  after 
delivery  to  the  Navy.  She  was  at  Okinawa  in  August 
1945;  visited  Tsingtao,  China,  in  July  1946;  and  re- 
placed YTB-1+09  at  Yokosuka,  Japan,  on  20  August 
1947. 

During  1950,  Secota  visited  Hungnam  and  Pusan, 
Korea,  and  her  last  recorded  port  of  call  is  Sasebo, 
Japan,  apparently  returning  to  Japan  from  Korea  dur- 
ing the  waning  days  of  1950.  Since  that  time,  Secota 
has  been  continuously  assigned  to  advanced  American 
bases  in  the  Pacific.  In  February  1962,  she  was  redesig- 
nated a medium  harbor  tug,  YTM-415.  As  of  1 January 
1974,  Secota  is  still  active,  in  service  in  the  Far  East. 

Secret 

(MB:  1.  37';  b.  7'6”;  dr.  2';  s.  22  m.p.h.) 

Secret  (SP-1063),  a motorboat  built  in  1916  by  Wil- 
liam E.  Haff,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.,  was  leased  on  28 
May  1917  by  the  United  States  Navy  from  her  owner, 
John  S.  Baker,  Short  Hills,  N.J.,  and  commissioned  the 
same  day. 

Secret  served  as  a dispatch  vessel  in  the  5th  Naval 
District  and  as  a rescue  boat  for  the  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion, Anacostia,  Md.  She  was  decommissioned  and  re- 
turned to  her  owner  on  30  December  1918. 

Security 

The  assurance  of  safety. 

( AMc-103 : dp.  195;  1.  98'5”;  b.  23'6";  dr.  9';  s.  10  k.; 
a.  2 mg.;  cl.  Accentor) 

Security  (AMc-103)  was  laid  down  on  29  April  1941 
by  H.G.  Marr,  Damariscotta,  Maine;  launched  on  27 
September  1941;  sponsored  by  Miss  Louise  Marr;  and 
placed  in  service  on  11  March  1942,  Lt.  (jg.)  R.C.  Rob- 
bins, Jr.,  USNR,  officer  in  charge. 

Assigned  to  the  5th  Naval  District,  Securitit,  a 
wooden-hulled  coastal  minesweeper,  trained  at  York- 
town,  Va.,  from  27  March  to  11  April;  then  began 
operations  out  of  Morehead  City,  N.C.  On  20  May  1944, 
she  was  detached  from  the  5th  Naval  District  and  re- 
assigned to  the  1st  Naval  District  where  she  operated 
into  May  of  1945.  With  the  end  of  the  war  in  Europe, 
however,  she  was  designated  for  inactivation;  and,  on 
25  July,  she  was  ordered  south  to  the  6th  Naval  Dis- 
trict to  await  disposal.  She  arrived  at  Charleston, 
S.C.,  on  8 August  and  was  placed  out  of  service  on 
16  November.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list 
on  28  November,  and  she  was  sold,  via  the  Maritime 
Commission’s  War  Shipping  Administration,  on  13 
August  1946  to  Mr.  Philip  Filetto,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Sederstrom 

Delmore  Sederstrom,  born  in  Montevideo,  Minn.,  on 
3 July  1916,  graduated  from  the  University  of  Oregon 


in  1940  and  was  commissioned  Ensign,  Supply  Corps, 
U.S.  Naval  Reserve,  on  17  January  1941.  From  March 
to  July  of  that  year,  he  attended  the  Naval  Finance  and 
Supply  School  at  Philadelphia;  and,  on  31  August,  he 
reported  for  duty  in  battleship,  Oklahoma.  Missing 
after  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  Ensign 
Sederstrom  was  officially  declared  dead  as  of  7 Decem- 
ber 1941. 

(DE-31 : dp.  1,140;  1.  289'5";  b.  35'1";  dr.  8'3”;  s.  21 

k.;  cpl.  156;  a.  3 3",  4 1.1”,  9 20mm.,  2 dct.,  8 dcp., 

1 dcp.  (hh.) ; cl.  Evarts) 

Originally  designated  for  transfer  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  Sederstrom  was  laid  down  as  BDE-31  on  24 
December  1942  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  Vallejo, 
Calif.;  redesignated  for  use  by  the  United  States  Navy 
on  4 June  1943;  launched  as  Gillette  (DE-31)  on  15 
June  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  O’Dea;  re- 
named Sederstrom  on  30  July  1943;  and  commissioned 
on  11  September  1943,  Lt.  Comdr.  Lyman  M.  King,  Jr., 
USNR,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  out  of  San  Diego,  Sederstrom, 
a unit  of  Escort  Division  (CortDiv)  31,  commenced  her 
escort  career  with  a convoy  run  to  Pearl  Harbor.  Ar- 
riving on  1 December,  she  participated  in  further  train- 
ing exercises  and  conducted  inter-island  escort  runs  for 
most  of  the  month;  then,  on  the  24th,  the  new  DE  got 
underway  for  the  Gilberts  as  a unit  of  TU  16.25.9. 
Three  days  later,  she  was  diverted  to  Funa  Futi,  whence 
she  escorted  an  AK  and  an  LCT  as  they  delivered 
cargo  to  various  islands  in  the  Ellice  group.  In  mid- 
January  1944,  she  proceeded  to  Samoa  for  a run  to  the 
Wallis  Islands  after  which  she  escorted  merchant  ships 
into  the  Gilberts.  On  4 February,  she  delivered  her 
charges  to  Makin;  and,  on  the  5th,  she  departed  for 
the  Marshalls.  From  the  7th  to  the  25th,  she  patrolled 
the  approaches  to  Kwajalein  lagoon;  then  screened  the 
transport,  Prince  Georges,  back  to  the  Gilberts  and 
Hawaii. 

Arriving  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  10  March,  Sederstrom 
was  underway  again  on  the  25th  with  a convoy  bound 
for  Majuro.  During  April,  she  provided  escort  services 
in  the  Marshalls;  and,  in  May,  she  returned  to  Pearl 
Harbor.  On  the  29th,  she  departed  again  to  escort 
reserves  of  the  Saipan  invasion  force  into  the  Mari- 
anas. The  force,  Reserve  Group  2,  arrived  off  Saipan  on 
16  June,  the  day  after  the  invasion,  and  cruised  to  the 
east  of  the  island  until  after  the  battle  of  the  Philip- 
pine Sea.  On  the  20th,  the  Army  troops  were  landed 
south  of  Charan  Kanoa;  and,  on  the  22d,  Sederstrom 
got  underway  to  escort  LST’s  and  LCI’s  back  to  Eni- 
wetok. 

On  16  July,  the  escort  arrived  back  off  Saipan. 
Screening  and  patrol  duties  occupied  the  next  week; 
then,  on  the  24th,  she  shifted  to  Tinian  to  cover  the 
initial  landings  and  subsequent  offloading  there.  On 
the  29th,  she  returned  to  Saipan;  thence  continued  on 
to  Eniwetok,  providing  plane  guard  services  for  Midway 
(CVE-63).  On  10  August,  she  returned  to  the  Mari- 
anas for  brief  duty  in  the  Guam  Patrol  and  Escort 
Group,  serving  as  flagship  of  the  group  when  Com- 
CortDiv  31,  embarked  in  Sederstrom,  assumed  command 
of  the  group.  On  the  22d,  however,  she  departed  the 
Marianas  again  and  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  for 
navy  yard  repairs. 

On  8 October,  Sederstrom  resumed  her  escort  mission. 
Initially  screening  a Pearl  Hai-bor-Ulithi  convoy,  she 
spent  the  period  November  1944  to  mid-February  1945 
screening  naval  auxiliaries,  escort  carriers,  and  mer- 
chant ships  between  Eniwetok  and  Ulithi.  In  late 
February,  she  made  a run  into  the  Marianas;  and,  in 
March,  she  escorted  reinforcements  and  supplies  to  Iwo 
Jima.  From  the  5th  to  the  11th,  she  patrolled  off  that 
island;  and,  on  the  12th,  she  joined  TU  51.29.19  and 
returned  to  Ulithi  to  stage  for  the  Okinawa  campaign. 

On  21  March,  Sederstrom  departed  the  Western  Caro- 
lines for  the  Ryukus  in  the  screen  of  the  escort  car- 
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riers  of  Support  Carrier  Unit  1 and  arrived  off  the 
southern  tip  of  Okinawa  early  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
24th.  For  the  next  three  weeks,  she  screened  and  pro- 
vided plane  guard  services  for  the  CVE’s  as  they  sup- 
ported the  landings  on  Kerama  Retto  and  on  Okinawa. 
By  mid- April,  however,  Japanese  aerial  resistance,  par- 
ticularly the  kamikazes,  had  taken  enough  of  a toll 
among  the  destroyer  types  providing  antisubmarine 
and  antiaircraft  screens  for  the  beachhead  area  to 
necessitate  replacements,  and  Sederstrom  was  reas- 
signed to  this  duty.  On  the  22d,  she  was  targeted  by  a 
kamikaze,  but  her  antiaircraft  guns  damaged  the  plane 
sufficiently  to  cause  it  to  crash  into  the  water  about 
10  feet  off  the  starboard  bow.  Gasoline  and  pieces  of 
metal  showered  the  bridge  and  forecastle,  but  major 
damage  was  avoided.  One  man,  forced  overboard  during 
the  action,  was  quickly  recovered. 

In  early  May,  the  DE  escorted  Arkansas  out  of  the 
combat  area;  and,  on  the  18th,  Sederstrom  herself  left 
the  Ryukyus  area.  Escorting  Eldorado,  she  arrived  at 
Guam  on  the  22d.  From  the  Marianas,  she  returned  to 
the  Western  Carolines,  whence  she  escorted  convoy 
UOK-27  to  Okinawa.  From  24  June  to  4 July,  she 
patrolled  off  the  Hagushi  anchorage;  then,  on  the  5th, 
she  got  underway  to  return  to  the  United  States  for 
overhaul.  She  arrived  in  Puget  Sound  on  the  26th;  off- 
loaded ammunition;  and  entered  the  Todd  Shipyard  at 
Seattle.  The  war  ended  prior  to  the  completion  of  her 
yard  period,  and  she  was  ordered  to  prepare  for  inac- 
tivation. Decommissioned  on  15  November  1945,  her 
name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  the  28th;  and, 
two  years  later,  on  24  November  1947,  her  hulk  was 
sold  for  scrapping  to  A.G.  Schoonmaker  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

Sederstrom  (DE-31)  earned  five  battle  stars  during 
World  War  II. 


Sedgwick 

Counties  in  the  states  of  Colorado  and  Kansas. 


On  26  April  1945,  the  name  Sedgwick  was  assigned  to 
AKA-110,  an  Andromeda  class  attack  cargo  ship.  How- 
ever, her  construction  was  cancelled  on  27  August  1945, 
prior  to  keel  laying. 


Sedgwick  County 

Counties  in  Colorado  and  Kansas. 

(LST-1123:  dp.  1,625;  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  11'2";  s.  12 
k. ; cpl.  119;  trp.  147;  a.  8 40mm.,  12  20mm.;  cl.  LST- 
511) 

LST-1123  was  laid  down  on  1 November  1944  by  the 
Chicago  Bridge  and  Iron  Co.,  Seneca,  111.;  launched 
on  29  January  1945;  sponsored  by  Miss  Betty  Lou 
Bailey;  and  commissioned  on  19  February  1945,  Lt. 
(jg.)  John  H.  Cleague  III,  USNR,  in  command. 

Completing  shakedown  toward  the  end  of  March, 
LST-1123  loaded  cargo  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  sailed  for 
the  Pacific  on  the  29th.  She  arrived  at  San  Diego  in 
mid-April;  transported  rescue  boats  to  San  Francisco; 
and  departed  the  latter  port  on  the  22d  loaded  with 
LVTs,  vehicles,  and  fuel  oil.  On  2 May,  she  arrived  at 
Pearl  Harbor;  offloaded  her  cargo;  and  then  commenced 
amphibious  exercises.  On  2 June,  with  Army  Quarter- 
master Corps  and  Navy  Construction  Battalion  per- 
sonnel and  cargo  embarked,  she  sailed  for  the  Marshalls, 
Marianas,  and  Ryukyus. 

Arriving  off  Okinawa  on  28  July,  she  remained  there 
until  after  the  Japanese  surrender,  then  returned  to 
the  Marshalls  and  Marianas.  During  September,  she 
carried  occupation  troops  from  the  latter  islands  to 
Kyushu,  Japan.  Then,  in  late  October  and  early  Novem- 
ber, she  performed  a similar  service  for  units  moving 
from  the  Philippines  to  Honshu. 


On  9 November,  LST-1123  departed  Honshu  and 
sailed  east.  Steaming  via  the  Marianas  and  the  Hawai- 
ian Islands,  she  arrived  at  San  Francisco  on  8 January 
1946;  underwent  overhaul  at  Seattle;  then  commenced 
operations  out  of  San  Diego.  For  the  next  four  years, 
the  LST  continued  to  ply  the  waters  off  the  west  coast, 
primarily  in  the  California  area,  but  with  occasional 
cargo  and  training  operations  in  Hawaiian  and  Alaskan 
waters. 

In  late  June  1950,  while  LST-1123  was  undergoing 
overhaul  at  San  Francisco,  the  Army  of  North  Korea 
crossed  the  38th  Parallel  asd  pushed  south . to  occupy 
most  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  (ROK).  By  the  end 
of  July,  the  LST  had  returned  to  San  Diego;  loaded 
Construction  Battalion  equipment  at  Port  Hueneme; 
and  sailed  west. 

At  Yokosuka  by  the  end  of  August,  she  shifted  to 
Kobe;  and,  on  10  September,  sailed  for  the  embattled 
Korean  peninsula  to  participate  in  the  amphibious 
landing  at  Inchon.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  15th,  she 
anchored  off  Blue  Beach  and  began  launching  LVTs 
under  protective  fire  from  the  covering  force.  Then, 
she  remained  in  the  Inchon  area  into  October,  shuttling 
passengers  and  cargo  from  transports  and  cargo  ships 
in  the  harbor. 

On  15  October,  she  departed  Inchon.  Ten  days  later, 
she  arrived  off  Wonsan  and,  as  the  1st  Marine  Division 
was  landed  administratively  on  the  Kalma  peninsula, 
commenced  shuttle  operations  similar  to  those  at  Inchon. 
From  1 November  until  3 November,  she  transported 
ROK  Marines  to,  and  landed  them  at,  Kosong;  then 
shifted  back  to  Wonsan. 

By  the  18th,  U.S.  Marines  had  reached  the  Chosin 
Reservoir;  ROK  forces  were  moving  on  Chong  jin;  and 
U.S.  Army  units  were  pushing  toward  North  Korea’s 
northern  borders.  Hungnam  had  been  chosen  as  a new 
supply  center,  and  LST-1123  was  ordered  to  carry 
tanks  and  other  vehicles  to  that  port. 

On  28  November,  she  headed  back  to  Japan,  whence 
she  returned  to  the  west  coast  of  Korea.  From  5 De- 
cember 1950  until  7 January  1951,  she  remained  in  the 
Inchon  area,  then  carried  troops  and  cargo  to  Taechon. 
At  mid-month,  she  returned  to  Yokosuka.  In  February, 
she  carried  POW’s  from  Pusan  to  Koje  Do.  In  March, 
she  continued  operations  in  the  Pusan  area  and,  in 
early  April,  she  returned  to  Yokosuka,  whence  she 
got  underway  for  California  on  the  25th. 

Arriving  at  San  Diego  on  23  May,  LST-1123  con- 
ducted local  operations  through  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  During  the  winter  of  1952,  she  underwent  over- 
haul at  San  Francisco;  and,  on  26  May,  got  underway  to 
return  to  the  Far  East.  On  30  June,  she  arrived  at 
Yokosuka;  shifted  to  Sasebo  at  the  end  of  the  month; 
and,  by  2 August,  was  back  in  Pusan  harbor  to  start 
her  second  tour  in  the  Korean  combat  zone. 

Shuttle  runs  to  Japan  and  to  Pongam  Do  occupied 
the  first  part  of  the  month.  She  then  returned  to  Japan 
and,  into  October,  conducted  training  exercises.  On  10 
October,  she  sailed  for  Korea.  On  the  15th,  she  par- 
ticipated in  an  amphibious  feint  at  Kojo;  and,  on  the 
17th,  she  returned  to  Japan.  By  the  20th,  she  was  back 
at  Inchon,  whence,  into  late  November,  she  carried 
ammunition  to  U.N.-held  offshore  islands. 

LST-1123  spent  December  at  Yokosuka;  and,  in  Jan- 
uary 1953,  she  steamed  back  to  Inchon.  From  there 
she  sailed  to  Pusan;  made  cargo  runs  to  Kojo  Do  and 
back  to  Inchon;  then  proceeded  to  Yokosuka,  whence 
she  sailed  for  San  Diego,  arriving  at  the  latter  on 
5 March. 

For  the  remainder  of  1953,  LST-1123  operated  off  the 
west  coast.  In  January  1954,  she  again  sailed  for  the 
Far  East.  She  delivered  landing  craft  and  vehicles  to 
Yokosuka  in  late  February;  conducted  amphibious 
evercises  in  the  Volcano  Islands  in  March,  off  Korea 
in  April,  and  in  Japanese  waters  in  July.  During  those 
months  and  through  September,  she  also  carried  cargo 
between  Japanese  and  Korean  ports.  In  October,  she 
sailed  for  home. 
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After  her  arrival  on  10  November,  LST-1123  oper- 
ated off  the  west  coast  into  1955.  That  spring,  she  began 
inactivation  at  Astoria;  and,  in  the  summer,  she  re- 
turned to  San  Diego.  Named  Sedgwick  County  on  1 
July  1955,  she  was  decommissioned  on  9 September 
and  berthed  with  the  Reserve  Fleet. 

Sedgwick  County  remained  berthed  at  San  Diego  until 
recommissioned  on  4 June  1966.  Assigned  to  Landing 
Ship  Squadron  3 and  homeported  at  Guam,  she  was 
ordered  west  in  November  for  her  first  tour  in  her 
third  western  Pacific  war.  On  her  arrival  in  Vietnamese 
waters,  Sedgwick  County  began  carrying  troops,  cargo, 
and  ammunition  to  Allied  forces  on  the  coast  and  in 
the  Mekong  Delta  area.  In  late  December  1966  and 
early  January  1967,  she  supported  operation  “Deck 
House  V”  in  the  Delta  area;  then,  from  2 to  13  Jan- 
uary, she  again  conducted  shuttle  runs  between  Da 
Nang,  Chu  Lai,  and  Cua  Viet.  At  mid-month,  she  headed 
for  home;  but,  on  20  February,  she  departed  Guam 
and  headed  west  again.  Early  March  was  spent  at 
Kaohsiung,  Taiwan;  and,  on  the  11th,  the  LST  returned 
to  Da  Nang  to  resume  shuttle  runs.  Continuing  resupply 
operations  into  April,  she  was  back  at  Guam  from  3 
May  to  5 June;  but,  by  mid- June,  she  was  again  off 
the  Vietnamese  coast. 

On  the  12th,  Sedgwick  County  arrived  at  Vung  Tau, 
whence  she  resupplied  ships  conducting  “Market-Time” 
operations.  On  8 July,  she  anchored  in  Subic  Bay  for 
two  weeks  rest,  then  returned  to  Da  Nang  and  cargo 
runs  for  the  Naval  Support  Activity  there.  Her  duties 
were  interrupted  at  the  end  of  August  for  a call  at 
Hong  Kong.  She  then  returned  to  Subic  Bay  and  Da 
Nang,  resumed  resupply  shuttle  operations,  and  con- 
tinued them  until  late  in  December. 

Christmas  1967  was  spent  at  Kaohsiung;  but  with  the 
new  year,  1968,  the  LST  returned  to  Vietnam.  During 
January,  she  resupplied  Cua  Viet.  Upkeep  at  Subic 
and  a call  at  Hong  Kong  took  her  into  February;  and, 
at  mid-month,  she  began  supporting  riverine  forces 
from  Vung  Tau. 

On  4 April,  the  LST  returned  to  Guam  for  over- 
haul. In  June,  she  conducted  exercises  in  Japanese 
waters.  In  July,  she  returned  to  the  Philinpines;  and, 
on  18  August,  she  resumed  support  of  “Market-Time” 
activities  in  South  Vietnam  as  CTU  115.3.9.  Relieved 
by  Litchfield  County  in  late  September,  Sedgwick  County 
moved  north  to  Da  Nang;  loaded  a causeway  section; 
then  steamed  for  Subic  and  Guam.  Arriving  on  17 
October,  she  sailed  for  Da  Nang  on  20  November  to 
shuttle  cargo  to  Cua  Viet  and  Tan  My.  In  late  De- 
cember, she  headed  for  Hong  Kong,  thence,  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  continued  on  to  Sasebo,  Japan,  for  an  ex- 
tended upkeep  period. 

In  mid-April  1969.  Sedgwick  County  returned  to 
South  Vietnam  and  began  a tour  as  support  and  re- 
supply LST  for  the  Naval  Support  Activity,  Saigon. 
During  June  and  early  July,  she  was  in  the  Philip- 
pines; and,  on  13  July,  she  returned  to  Da  Nang  to 
join  in  operations  to  redeploy  Marines  from  Vietnam. 
On  6 August,  she  completed  her  second  run  from  Viet- 
nam to  Okinawa;  and,  on  the  8th.  she  headed  for  Guam. 

Arriving  on  the  14th,  Sedgwick  County  prepared  for 
inactivation.  She  was  decommissioned  on  6 December 
1969;  and,  in  1970,  preparations  were  made  to  tow  her 
to  Vallejo,  Calif.,  for  berthing  with  the  Pacific  Reserve 
Fleet  at  Mare  Island. 

LST-1123  earned  six  campaign  stars  for  operations 
during  the  Korean  Conflict  and  six  for  service  off  Viet- 
nam. 

See  W.  See 

(SP-740:  t.  26;  1.  65';  b.  13'1";  dr.  3'8";  s.  12  k.) 

See  W.  See — a motorboat  built  in  1915  by  W.  F. 
Downs,  Bay  Shore,  N.J. — was  acquired  by  the  Navy 
on  18  June  1917  from  Charles  W.  Cushman  of  Vernon, 
N.Y. ; and  commissioned  on  18  August  1917,  Chief 


Boatswain’s  Mate  John  H.  Wilson,  USNRF,  in  com- 
mand. 

See  W.  See  operated  from  Section  Base  No.  5 on  pa- 
trol duty  off  the  entrance  to  New  York  harbor  during 
World  War  I.  She  was  decommissioned  on  13  December 
1918,  and  struck  from  the  Navy  list  and  returned  to 
her  owner  the  next  day. 

Seekonk 

A river  in  northeastern  Rhode  Island. 

(AOG-20:  dp.  2,255;  1.  220'6";  b.  37';  dr.  13';  s.  10  k.; 
cpl.  59;  a.  1 3",  2 40mm.;  cl.  Mettawee;  T.  Tl-M-Al) 

Seekonk  was  built  in  1943  as  Summit  Springs  (MC 
hull  902)  under  a Maritime  Commission  contract  by 
the  Marine  Maintenance  Corp.,  now  East  Coast  Ship- 
yards, Inc.,  Bayonne,  N.J.;  launched  on  24  May  1943; 
sponsored  by  Miss  Gladys  G.  Merrick;  and  commis- 
sioned on  10  February  1944,  Lt.  (jg.)  Albert  E.  Eldred, 
USNR,  in  command. 

Seekonk  was  the  fourth  of  a group  of  small,  single- 
screw, engine-aft,  diesel-propelled  tankers  accepted  by 
the  Navy  during  World  War  II.  After  fitting  out  at 
Staten  Island,  N.Y.;  shakedown  training  in  Chesapeake 
Bay;  and  post-shakedown  availability  at  the  Norfolk 
Navy  Yard;  Seekonk  got  underway  in  convoy  on  22 
March  1944  for  Aruba,  Netherlands  West  Indies.  Put- 
ting into  Nicolas  Bay,  Aruba,  on  1 April,  Seekonk 
loaded  cargo,  fuel,  and  aviation  gasoline  and  departed 
the  next  day  for  the  Canal  Zone.  On  10  April,  the 
gasoline  tanker  departed  Balboa  for  New  Guinea,  ar- 
riving at  Finschaven  on  1 June. 

For  the  remainder  of  1944,  Seekonk  operated  off  the 
coast  of  New  Guinea,  visiting  such  ports  as  Madang, 
Hollandia,  Sansapor,  Mios  Woendi,  Biak,  and  Morotai. 
On  31  October,  aided  by  harbor  guns,  the  small  oiler 
fought  off  four  attacking  Japanese  planes  off  Soemoe 
Island,  Morotai,  Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  splashed 
two — possibly  three — of  the  attackers. 

From  7 January  to  14  February  1945,  Seekonk  fueled 
a large  share  of  the  amphibious  ships  used  in  liberating 
Luzon  and  other  islands  of  the  Philippines.  On  the  18th, 
the  gasoline  tanker,  towing  Army  crash  boat,  Nh—1, 
took  her  position  in  convoy  GI  11- (A)  en  route  to  Leyte, 
Philippines,  and  arrived  at  San  Pedro  Bay  on  4 March. 

Seekonk  operated  in  the  Philippine  area  until  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  in  August.  During  this  period, 
the  ship  served  as  harbor  oiler  at  Mindoro  Island, 
Subic  Bay,  and  Lingayen.  From  28  August  to  9 October, 
the  ship  fueled  Task  Group  71.2  as  it  was  engaged  in 
sweeping  Allied  and  Japanese-laid  mines  from  the 
approaches  to  Shanghai. 

On  10  October,  Seekonk  got  underway  with  Task 
Group  73.14,  assigned  to  clear  the  mines  in  Haiphong 
Harbor,  French  Indochina,  and  in  the  Hainan  , Strait. 
From  12  October,  Seekonk  had  to  be  towed  by  Frament 
(DE-677)  due  to  a piston  seizure  in  her  main  engine. 
On  the  20th,  she  anchored  off  Doson  Peninsula,  Tonkin 
Gulf.  Continuing  the  fueling  of  the  task  group,  Seekonk 
was  towed  to  the  Norway  Islands,  Tonkin  Gulf,  on  24 
October,  and  to  Hainan  on  the  29th.  On  2 November, 
the  gasoline  tanker  was  towed  to  Han  Dau  Island,  using 
her  own  engine  part  of  the  time.  On  11  November,  she 
got  underway  with  Task  Group  74.4  for  Hong  Kong. 
Towed  part  of  the  way,  Seekonk  arrived  there  on  15 
November. 

On  21  December,  her  main  engine  repaired,  Seekonk 
departed  Hong  Kong  en  route  to  Pearl  Harbor.  On 
26  December,  however,  her  main  engine  was  again 
disabled,  and  she  limped  toward  Okinawa,  assisted 
into  Buckner  Bay  by  Cahuilla  (ATF-152)  on  the  29th. 

Seekonk  reached  San  Francisco  on  26  February  1946. 
She  was  decommissioned  and  stripped  on  1 May  1946, 
and  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  21  May  1946.  The 
small  oiler  was  turned  over  to  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion as  a usable  vessel  on  28  August  1946. 
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Seekonk  was  fitted  out  and  sold  as  a merchant  vessel 
by  the  Maritime  Commission.  She  served  as  such  from 
1947  until  7 June  1963,  when  she  burned  off  Charlotte- 
town, Prince  Edward  Island. 

Seer 

(AM-112:  dp.  890;  1.  221'2";  b.  32';  dr.  11';  s.  18  k.; 

cpl.  105;  a.  1 3”,  2 40mm.,  6 20mm.,  2 dct.,  4 dcp., 

1 dcp.  (hh.) ; cl.  Auk) 

Seer  (AM-112)  was  laid  down  on  28  November  1941 
by  the  American  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio; 
launched  on  23  May  1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.P. 
Conley;  and  commissioned  on  21  October  1942,  Comdr. 
A.F.  Block,  USNR,  in  command. 

Following  commissioning,  Seer  proceeded  from  the 
Great  Lakes  to  Chesapeake  Bay  for  shakedown;  then 
commenced  minesweeping,  antisubmarine  patrol,  and 
coastal  escort  work  in  the  5th  Naval  District.  In  April 
1943,  her  division,  Mine  Division  (MinDiv)  16,  joined 
Task  Force  68  at  Tompkinsville,  N.Y. ; whence,  on  the 
5th,  she  got  underway  to  escort  a convoy  to  North 
Africa. 

By  the  end  of  the  month,  the  convoy  had  reached 
Gibraltar.  During  May  and  June — as  the  forces  sched- 
uled to  participate  in  Operation  “Husky,”  the  inva- 
sion of  Sicily,  gathered  in  Algerian  and  Tunisian 
harbors— Seer,  now  a unit  of  the  8th  Amphibious 
Force’s  Escort-Sweeper  group,  escorted  ships  to  Bizerte, 
Oran,  Nemours,  and  Sousse;  and  patrolled  off  these 
ports.  On  6 July,  she  joined  the  “Joss”  attack  force; 
and,  on  the  9th,  she  departed  for  Sicily.  The  next  morn- 
ing, she  arrived  off  Licata;  and,  as  the  3d  Infantry 
Division  went  ashore,  she  patrolled  on  a line  four  miles 
off  Red  beach.  On  the  11th,  she  was  en  route  back  to 
Bizerte  to  join  another  landing  craft  convoy  and  es- 
cort it  to  southern  Sicily. 

By  the  end  of  the  month,  she  had  brought  up  an- 
other convoy,  and  Palermo  had  fallen.  In  August,  she 
began  escorting  ships  to  that  port.  As  the  ships  off- 
loaded, she  added  her  armament  to  that  protecting  the 
harbor  and  covering  the  push  to  Messina.  By  mid-month, 
she  had  completed  a second  Bizerte-Palermo  run;  and, 
on  the  17th,  as  Messina  fell,  she  was  caught  in  an  air 
raid  and  took  a small  shell  or  small  fragmentation  bomb 
near  the  after  3-inch  gun.  Eight  of  her  crew  were  in- 
jured; but,  by  the  19th,  she  was  back  at  Palermo,  whence 
she  proceeded  to  Licata,  Bizerte,  and  then  to  Mers-el- 
Kebir  to  prepare  for  the  invasion  of  the  Italian  main- 
land at  Salerno. 

A unit  of  Task  Force  81,  she  entered  Salerno  Bay 
on  8 September  and  commenced  sweeping  the  transport 
area.  Through  the  11th,  she  continued  sweeping  despite 
interruptions  during  dive  bombing  attacks;  then,  until 
the  16th,  she  performed  patrol  duties. 

For  the  next  10  days,  she  alternated  Sicily-to-Salerno 
convoy  duty  with  patrol  work ; and,  on  the  26th,  she 
cleared  the  area  to  return  to  North  Africa.  Repairs 
alongside  Delta  followed;  and,  in  mid-October,  she  re- 
sumed escort  work  with  runs  to  Naples. 

Seer  continued  to  escort  merchant  ship  and  amphibi- 
ous convoys  to  Italy  into  the  summer  of  1944  when  she 
joined  the  forces  assigned  to  Operation  “Dragoon,”  the 
landings  in  southern  France.  Departing  Naples  on  12 
August,  she  moved  toward  the  French  coast;  and,  during 
the  pre-dawn  hours  of  the  15th,  commenced  sweeping 
the  boat  lanes  leading  to  Red  beach  on  the  Baie  de 
Cavalaire.  Further  sweeping  operations  in  the  assault 
area  and  off  Toulon  and  Marseille  followed;  and,  for 
almost  a month,  she  escaped  damage  from  German 
mines  and  coastal  guns.  On  10  September,  however,  she 
struck  a moored  contact  mine  in  the  Rade  d’Hyeres. 
Three  were  killed,  20  injured.  Hull  and  engine  damage 
was  severe. 

Emergency  repairs  were  performed  at  Toulon  by  the 
Royal  Navy  repair  ship  LSE-2;  and,  on  20  September, 


she  was  taken  in  tow  by  Arikara  for  Palermo.  Further 
temporary  repairs  were  completed  there  on  9 November, 
when  she  started  back  to  the  United  States. 

Sailing  via  Bizerte  and  Oran,  Seer  arrived  at  York- 
town,  Va.,  on  11  December  and  began  repairs  at  the 
Norfolk  Navy  Yard  on  the  14th.  By  mid-March  1945, 
the  work  was  completed,  and  the  minesweeper  con- 
ducted a series  of  tests  off  the  Virginia  coast  for  the 
Naval  Ordnance  Laboratory.  During  April,  she  op- 
erated off  southern  Florida.  In  early  May,  she  transited 
the  Panama  Canal  en  route  to  Pearl  Harbor  where 
she  rejoined  her  division,  now  assigned  to  the  Pacific 
Fleet. 

Flagship  of  the  division,  Seer  remained  in  Hawaiian 
waters  until  after  the  end  of  the  war.  On  17  August, 
she  headed  west  to  participate  in  postwar  minesweep- 
ing operations  off  Japan,  Formosa,  and  the  China  coast. 
On  15  January  1946,  she  departed  Sasebo  for  the  United 
States  and  inactivation.  She  arrived  at  San  Pedro  on 
14  February;  remained  on  the  west  coast  into  Novem- 
ber; then  got  underway  for  Orange,  Tex.,  where  she  was 
decommissioned  on  26  April  1947  and  berthed  with 
the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet. 

After  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War,  Seer  was 
ordered  reactivated.  Recommissioned  on  8 November 
1950,  she  joined  MinDiv  8 and  for  the  remainder  of 
the  Korean  Conflict  performed  training  and  schoolship 
duties  out  of  Charleston,  S.C.,  conducting  periodic 
tours  at  Mayport  and  Panama  City,  Fla.  In  January 
1954,  she  returned  to  the  Mediterranean  for  a four- 
month  tour  with  the  6th  Fleet.  At  the  end  of  May,  she 
returned  to  Charleston  to  resume  operations  from  that 
port  and  from  Panama  City.  On  6 January  1955,  how- 
ever, she  departed  Charleston  to  return  to  the  inactive 
fleet.  On  11  March  1955,  she  was  decommissioned  and 
berthed  at  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  where  she  re- 
mained until  transferred  to  the  Royal  Norwegian 
Navy  on  15  December  1962.  Her  name  was  struck  from 
the  Navy  list  on  1 March  1963. 

Seer  earned  six  battle  stars  during  World  War  II. 

Seginus 

A star  of  the  third  magnitude  in  the  constellation 
Bootis. 

(AK-133:  dp.  14,250  (f.)  ; 1.  441'6";  b.  56'11";  dr. 

27'7";  s.  13  k.;  cpl.  236;  a.  1 5",  1 3”,  8 20mm.; 

cl.  Crater ; T.  EC-2-S-C1) 

Segimts  (AK-133),  built  under  Maritime  Commis- 
sion contract  (MCE  hull  2453),  was  laid  down  as 
Harry  Toulmin  on  10  January  1944  by  the  Delta  Ship- 
building Co.,  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La;  launched  as 
Seginus  on  4 March  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  Lester 
White;  acquired  by  the  Navy  on  a bareboat  charter  on 
12  April  1944;  converted  at  the  Waterman  SS  Co.,  re- 
pair yard,  Mobile,  Ala.;  and  commissioned  on  14  June 

1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  W.L.  Cain,  USNR,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  Seginus 

proceeded  to  Hawaii  with  general  cargo  and  foodstuffs 
for  Pearl  Harbor.  Arriving  on  29  August  1944,  she 
took  on  armor  plate  from  the  battleship  Oklahoma, 
carried  it  to  Bremerton;  then  loaded  lumber  and  small 
craft  and  took  a barge  in  tow  for  the  return  voyage 
to  Pearl  Harbor.  She  arrived  in  mid-October  and,  for 
the  remainder  of  World  War  II,  continued  to  shuttle 
cargo  between  the  west  coast  and  Hawaii  with  only  two 
interruptions:  two  runs  to  the  Marshalls  and  Marianas 
in  April  and  in  June  and  July  of  1945. 

Ordered  inactivated  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities, 
she  arrived  at  San  Francisco  on  2 October  and  was 
decommissioned  and  returned  to  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission’s War  Shipping  Administration  on  13  November 

1945.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  28 
November  1945. 
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Segundo 

A Cavalla  fish  of  Caribbean  waters. 

(SS-398 : dp.  1,525  (surf.),  2,415  (subm.)  ; 1.  311'8”; 

b.  27'3";  dr.  15'3";  s.  20  k.  (surf.),  8.75  k.  (subm.)  ; 

cpl.  81;  a.  10  21”  tt.,  1 5”,  1 40mm.,  1 20mm.;  cl. 

Balao) 

Segundo  (SS-398)  was  laid  down  on  14  October  1943 
by  the  Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  Navy  Yard;  launched  on 
5 February  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  John  L.  Sullivan; 
and  commissioned  on  9 May  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  J.  D. 
Fulp,  Jr.,  in  command. 

Segundo  completed  fitting  out  and  contract  trials; 
then  moved  to  New  London,  Conn.,  on  15  June  and 
began  training.  The  submarine  stood  out  of  New  London 
on  26  June  for  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  en  route  to 
the  Pacific  war  zone.  She  departed  Balboa  on  9 July 
and  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  25  July.  The  next 
several  weeks  were  spent  in  training  exercises  and 
weapons  firing.  The  ship  was  combat  loaded  on  19  and 
20  August  and,  the  next  day,  sailed  on  her  first  war 
patrol. 

Segundo,  Seahorse  (SS-304),  and  Whale  (SS-239) 
formed  a wolf  pack.  They  refueled  at  Saipan  on  3 
September  and  departed  the  next  day  for  their  patrol 
area  in  the  Philippines  near  Surigao  Strait.  No  worth- 
while targets  were  found,  and  Segundo  ended  her  patroi 
at  Majuro  Atoll,  Marshall  Islands,  on  21  October  with- 
out having  fired  a shot. 

The  second  patrol,  from  16  November  1944  to  5 
January  1945,  was  more  profitable.  Segundo,  Trepang 
(SS-410),  and  Razorhack  (SS-394)  were  cruising  be- 
tween Luzon  Strait  and  the  South  China  Sea.  On  the 
evening  of  6 December,  a convoy  of  seven  escorted 
merchant  ships  was  sighted.  The  three  submarines  made 
night  attacks  which  sank  all  of  the  merchantmen. 

Segundo  refitted  at  Guam  from  Apollo  (AS-25)  and 
was  in  the  East  China  Sea  with  Seacat  ( SS— 399 ) and 


Razorhack  on  1 February.  Three  torpedo  attacks  were 
made  on  unescorted  ships  near  the  Korean  coast  in 
shallow  water.  The  first  attack  was  on  6 March  against 
a small  ship  but  all  torpedoes  missed.  The  next  was 
made  four  days  later  against  a medium-sized  ship. 
Four  torepdoes  were  fired  at  1,000  yards  but  they  also 
missed.  The  third  attack  was  a night  surface  one 
against  a cargo  ship  on  11  March.  Two  torpedoes  of 
the  spread  hit.  The  first  blew  the  stern  off  and  the 
second  hit  amidships,  sinking  Shori  Maru  in  two 
minutes.  The  submarine  ended  her  patrol  at  Pearl 
Harbor  on  26  March  and  remained  there  for  a month 
before  putting  to  sea  again. 

Segundo  was  assigned  to  a lifeguard  station  until 
16  May  when  she  departed  for  her  assigned  area  in 
the  East  China  Sea.  On  the  29th,  she  sank  seven  two- 
masted  schooners  of  approximately  100  tons  each  with 
shellfire.  Two  days  later,  she  sank  a large  four-masted 
full-rigged  ship  of  approximately  1,250  tons  with  two 
torpedoes.  She  sank  another  on  3 June  with  her  deck 
gun.  On  the  9th,  two  patrol  ships  were  also  sunk  by 
her  deck  gun.  On  the  night  of  11  June,  the  Fukui  Maru 
was  torpedoed  and  sank.  The  submarine  then  sailed  to 
Midway  for  upkeep. 

Segundo  began  her  fifth  and  final  war  patrol  on  10 
August  in  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  Ordered  to  proceed  to 
Tokyo  Bay  on  the  24th,  the  ship  was  proceeding  south 
when  she  picked  up  a Japanese  submarine  by  radar 
on  the  29th.  The  enemy  boat  was  ordered  to  halt  by  in- 
ternational signal.  This  was  done;  and,  after  several  trips 
between  the  two  submarines  by  their  respective  repre- 
sentatives, the  Japanese  agreed  to  accept  a prize  crew 
aboard  and  to  proceed  to  Tokyo  with  Segundo.  The  two 
ships  entered  Sagami  Wan  on  31  August  and,  at  0500, 
the  American  flag  was  raised  aboard  the  1-1+01. 

Segundo  stood  out  of  Tokyo  Bay  on  3 September 
1945  en  route  to  the  west  coast  via  Pearl  Harbor.  She 
was  assigned  to  Submarine  Squadron  (SubRon)  3 in 
San  Diego  and  began  operations  from  there.  The  sub- 


Segundo  (SS-398)  at  San  Diego  after  her  Fleet  Snorkel  conversion.  She  has  two  sonar  domes  on  deck,  forward  of 

her  streamlined  sail. 
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marine  made  a three-month  cruise  to  Australia  and 
China  in  1946  and  a four-month  cruise  to  China  in 
1948.  The  outbreak  of  war  in  Korea  found  Segundo 
in  the  Far  East.  She  supported  United  Nations  Forces 
in  Korea  from  July  to  September  1950  before  re- 
turning to  San  Diego  in  late  November. 

In  1951,  Segundo  was  modernized  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Naval  Shipyard  and  equipped  with  a snorkel.  She 
returned  to  her  home  port  and  resumed  operations  until 
15  August  1952  when  she  again  joined  the  7th  Fleet  off 
Korea.  That  deployment  period  ended  on  16  February 
1953. 

For  the  next  16  years,  Segundo  operated  out  of  her 
home  port  and  along  the  west  coast.  From  1953  through 
1969,  she  was  deployed  to  the  western  Pacific  every  year 
except  1955,  1957,  1961,  and  1963. 

In  July  1970,  a Survey  Board  found  Segundo  unfit  for 
further  Naval  service.  The  submarine  was  struck  from 
the  Navy  list  on  8 August  1970  and  sunk  as  a target. 

Segundo  received  four  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service  and  one  for  the  Korean  War. 

Segwarusa 

An  Indian  name. 

(YT-365 : dp.  260;  1.  100';  b.  25';  dr.  9'7";  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  12) 

Segwarusa  (YT-365)  was  laid  down  on  6 March 
1944  by  Consolidated  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Morris 
Heights,  N.Y. ; launched  on  22  April;  delivered  to  the 
Navy  and  placed  in  service  on  25  September  1944. 

Segwarusa  was  allocated  to  the  5th  Naval  District 
and  based  at  Norfolk,  Va.  She  was  reclassified  as 
YT-365  on  15  May  1944  and  as  YTM-365  on  24  Novem- 
ber 1961.  She  provided  fire-fighting,  tug,  and  salvage 
services  to  ships  and  installations  in  the  Norfolk  area 
throughout  her  long  career.  Segwarusa  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  and  sold  on  1 January  1974. 

Seid 

Daniel  Seid  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  on  29 
November  1918.  After  receiving  his  A.B.  degree  from 
the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  he  enlisted 
in  the  Naval  Reserve  at  Long  Beach  on  10  Septem- 
ber 1940,  as  Seaman  second  class.  On  15  September  1940, 
Seaman  Seid  was  assigned  to  preliminary  flight  train- 
ing at  the  Naval  Reserve  Aviation  Base,  Long  Beach. 
On  19  November  1940,  he  was  appointed  Aviation 
Cadet,  USNR,  and  reported  for  training  at  the  Naval 
Air  Station,  Pensacola,  Florida,  on  25  November  1940. 
Following  additional  training  at  the  Naval  Air  Station, 
Miami,  Florida,  and  appointment  as  Naval  Aviator,  he 
was  commissioned  Ensign,  USNR,  on  25  July  1941. 

Seid  was  assigned  to  temporary  duty,  Fleet  Air  De- 
tachment, at  the  San  Diego  Naval  Air  Station  prior  to 
reporting  for  duty  with  Scouting  Squadron  6 aboard  the 
Enterprise  (CV-6)  on  9 November  1941.  Enterprise 
was  en  route  to  Pearl  Harbor  when  the  Japanese  attack 
began. 

On  1 February  1942,  Ensign  Seid  participated  in  the 
initial  attack  on  Kwajalein  Atoll,  Marshall  Islands. 
In  the  face  of  enemy  fighter  opposition  and  heavy  anti- 
aircraft fire,  Ensign  Seid  determinedly  pressed  his  at- 
tack on  the  enemy  installations  on  Roi  Island  until 
he  was  killed  in  action.  He  was  posthumously  awarded 
the  Air  Medal. 

(DE-256:  dp.  1,430  (f.)  ; 1.  289'5'';  b.  35'2";  dr.  11'; 
s.  21.5  k. ; cpl.  199;  a.  3 3",  4 40mm.  AA;  cl.  Evarts) 

Seid  was  laid  down  on  10  January  1943  by  the  Boston 
Navy  Yard;  launched  on  22  February  1943;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  George  Seid,  mother  of  Ensign  Seid;  and  com- 
missioned on  11  June  1943,  Comdr.  Charles  A.  Thorwall, 
USNR,  in  command. 


Following  shakedown  training  off  Bermuda,  the  de- 
stroyer escort  returned  to  Boston  on  31  July  1943.  On  16 
August,  Seid  performed  her  first  task  for  which  she 
had  been  designed,  in  searching  for  an  enemy  sub- 
marine sighted  by  a Navy  blimp  off  Cape  Hatteras.  The 
patrol  was  fruitless,  however,  and  Seid  returned  to 
Norfolk  24  hours  later. 

At  Norfolk,  Seid  served  two  weeks  as  a training 
ship  for  the  crews  of  other  destroyer  escorts.  On  24 
August,  she  got  underway  in  the  screen  which  escorted 
eight  troop  transports  to  the  Canal  Zone.  The  convoy 
arrived  at  Coco  Solo,  C.  Z.,  on  30  August,  and,  after 
fueling,  proceeded  through  Gatun  Locks  on  1 Septem- 
ber. Seid  then  proceeded  with  Osterhaus,  Parks,  and 
Bcbas  to  Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  via  the  Galapagos 
and  Society  Islands.  From  Bora  Bora,  Society  Islands, 
Seid  steamed  alone,  reporting  for  duty  to  the  3d  Fleet 
Commander  at  Noumea  on  29  September. 

On  21  October,  Seid  was  escorting  Stoney  Point  to 
Espiritu  Santo.  At  approximately  2000  hours,  a message 
was  received  from  Stoney  Point  stating  that  she  had 
just  passed  a man  in  the  water.  Upon  returning  to 
the  point  and  illuminating  the  area  with  search  lights, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  man  floating  in  the  water 
was  attached  to  Seid.  Though  surrounded  by  sharks 
and  supported  only  by  a life  belt,  the  man  was  re- 
covered uninjured.  Upon  questioning,  it  was  learned 
that  he  had  fallen  asleep  on  the  fantail  and  fell  off  the 
ship  as  she  rolled. 

On  5 December,  Seid,  approximately  six  miles  south 
of  Tulagi,  made  sound  contact  with  a suspected 
submarine.  An  attack  was  made  with  hedgehogs,  and 
the  ship’s  course  was  altered  to  avoid  passing  over 
the  pattern.  The  ship  swung  too  slowly,  however,  for 
five  seconds  after  the  pattern  hit  the  water,  a violent 
underwater  explosion  knocked  out  Seid’s  sound  gear. 
Seid  then  stayed  clear  of  the  area  so  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  sonic  efficiency  of  other  antisubmarine 
vessels.  No  further  contact  was  made,  and  there  was 
no  evidence  of  damage  to  a submarine.  After  an  hour’s 
search,  the  ships  proceeded  to  Port  Purvis,  Florida 
Island. 

On  1 January  1944,  after  repairs  at  Havannah 
Harbor,  Efate,  New  Caledonia,  Seid  got  underway  to 
Noumea  and  resumed  her  escort  duties  with  the  3d 
Fleet.  A week  later,  she  sustained  severe  damage  to 
frames,  longitudinals,  and  equipment  during  a typhoon. 
While  serious,  the  damage  was  not  sufficient  to  make 
the  ship  unseaworthy.  She  continued  her  escorting 
duties  as  scheduled,  except,  having  been  blown  off 
course,  for  missing  a rendezvous  with  Token.  Seid 
arrived  at  Port  Purvis,  Florida  Island,  on  23  January 
for  storm  damage  repair. 

Seid  next  resumed  her  escort  duties  to  and  from 
Guadalcanal,  Espiritu  Santo,  Noumea,  Tutuba  Island, 
Florida  Island,  Savo  Island,  and  Rua  Sura  Island  until 
12  April  when  she  received  orders  to  proceed  to  Pearl 
Harbor.  After  a short  stop  in  Hawaii,  Seid  got  under- 
way for  the  west  coast,  arriving  at  the  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard  on  25  April. 

Seid  steamed  out  of  San  Francisco  on  2 June  and 
proceeded,  in  company  with  Carlson,  to  Pearl  Harbor. 
On  8 June,  Seid  was  engaged  in  conducting  post-repair 
trials  and  in  training.  Collateral  duties  included  train- 
ing submarines  and  escorting  carriers  on  training  mis- 
sions. During  this  time,  from  4 to  23  July,  Seid  made 
one  escort  run  from  Pearl  Harbor  to  Eniwetok  and 
back. 

On  8 August,  Seid  was  attached  to  the  Pacific 
Fleet  Service  Force  and  proceeded  in  convoy  to  Eniwe- 
tok, where  she  was  assigned  to  the  Commander,  3d 
Fleet  for  hunter-killer  antisubmarine  operations  on 
the  16th. 

Seid  stood  into  Ulithi  Harbor,  Caroline  Islands,  on 
27  October.  There,  Seid  was  shifted  to  Task  Force  57 
for  escort  operations.  On  1 November,  the  destroyer 
escort  proceeded  to  Kossol  Passage,  West  Caroline 
Islands,  arriving  the  next  day.  On  3 November,  Seid 
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engaged  in  repair  work  which  was  completed  on  the 
12th,  in  spite  of  a typhoon  on  the  7th. 

On  Christmas  Day  1944,  Seid  proceeded  to  Peleliu 
Island  and  joined  Task  Unit  94.5.9,  assigned  to  make 
the  invasion  of  Fais  Island.  It  was  thought  that  the 
enemy  had  been  broadcasting  information  on  American 
ship  movements  from  the  small  island. 

Seid  carried  out  antisubmarine  pati'ols  during  the 
invasion.  On  5 January  1945,  the  landing  was  success- 
fully accomplished,  and  Seid  returned  to  Kossol  Passage 
to  resume  escort  operations. 

After  an  availability  period  from  1 to  10  February, 
Seid  resumed  escort  duty.  From  23  February  to  2 March, 
Seid  escorted  a 47-ship  convoy  from  Eniwetok  to  Ulithi. 

On  27  March,  Seid  stood  out  of  Saipan  Harbor  to 
escort  Transport  Squadron  15  to  Okinawa  Shima.  Upon 
arrival  at  Okinawa  on  1 April,  Seid  acted  as  anti- 
submarine screen  for  Task  Unit  51.2.8  as  they  feigned 
landings  on  the  southern  tip  of  the  island.  On  4 April, 
Seid’s  sound  gear  became  inoperative,  and  she  was 
detached  to  proceed  to  Kerama  Retto  for  repairs.  While 
at  anchor  there  on  6 April,  the  destroyer  escort’s  crew 
shot  down  an  attacking  aircraft. 

On  9 April,  sonar  repairmen  determined  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  repair  Seid’s  equipment  with  the  facili- 
ties at  hand,  and  Seid  was  assigned  to  a patrol  station 
north  of  Okinawa  Shima.  On  12  April,  Seid  was  credited 
with  the  shooting  down  of  four  Japanese  planes,  at 
ranges  from  50  to  3,000  yards.  In  one  nine-minute 
period,  the  destroyer  escort  shot  down  two  of  them, 
while  evading  five  aerial  torpedoes. 

On  21  May,  after  repairs  at  Apra,  Guam,  Seid  re- 
ported to  Commander,  Submarine  Force,  Pacific  Fleet. 
Assigned  to  Task  Group  17.10,  Seid  operated  out  of 
Apra  Harbor  as  escort  and  training  ship  for  sub- 
marines for  the  remainder  of  the  war. 

On  18  September,  30  naval  enlisted  passengers  and 
three  officers  reported  on  board  as  the  ship  was  pre- 
paring to  get  underway  for  the  United  States.  The  de- 
stroyer escort  arrived  at  San  Pedro  on  5 October,  dis- 
embarked her  passengers,  and  began  preparation  for 
decommissioning. 

Seid  was  decommissioned  on  14  December  1945,  and 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  8 January  1946.  Sold  to 
the  Pacific  Bridge  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  in  Jan- 
uary of  the  next  year,  she  was  scrapped  on  17  April 
1947. 

Seid  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Seize 

(ARS-26:  dp.  1,940;  1.  213'6";  b.  30';  dr.  14'4";  s.  14.8 
k.;  cpl.  120;  a.  4 40mm.  AA;  cl.  Diver) 

Seize  was  laid  down  on  28  September  1943  by  the 
Basalt  Rock  Co.,  Napa,  Calif.;  launched  on  8 April 
1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Louis  Perkins;  and  com- 
missioned at  Vallejo,  Calif.,  on  3 November  1944,  Lt. 
Herman  B.  Conrad  in  command. 

Following  repairs  and  shakedown,  the  salvage  ship 
reported  for  duty  on  11  May  1945  at  San  Francisco. 
On  2 June,  Seize  arrived  off  the  entrance  to  Pearl  Har- 
bor with  three  pontoon  bridges  in  tow.  Reporting  to 
Service  Force  Squadron  2 for  duty,  Seize  spent  a busy 
first  month  in  repairs,  carrying  out  radar- jamming  ex- 
periments, patrolling,  and  towing. 

On  10  July,  the  salvage  vessel  got  underway  with 
APL-A3  in  tow  for  the  Marshall  Islands,  arriving  at 
Eniwetok  on  the  22d.  Seize  departed  Eniwetok  on  4 
August,  with  PB-U6  in  tow  and  accompanied  by  Avoyel 
(ATF-150).  She  reached  Guam  on  13  August. 

On  14  August,  still  towing  PB-k6,  Seize  got  under- 
way in  convoy  for  Okinawa  Shima.  Anchoring  there  on 
the  22d,  she  was  relieved  of  PB-U6  the  next  day,  and 
assisted  in  salvaging  Oberrender  (DE-344)  from  27 
August  to  11  September. 


Seize  departed  Okinawa  on  17  September.  Arriving 
by  convoy  at  Shanghai  two  days  later,  the  salvage 
ship  assisted  port  activity  there  by  searching  for  a lost 
anchor,  and  aiding  Waller  (DD-466)  in  switching 
berths.  On  10  October,  Seize  departed  Shanghai  in 
company  with  PC— 1*91  for  Pusan,  Korea.  After  sinking 
two  horned  mines  by  gunfire  en  route,  the  ship  reached 
Pusan  on  the  13th.  Two  similar  mines  were  sunk  while 
Seize  returned  to  Shanghai  on  16  October. 

Seize  worked  along  the  Yangtze,  removing  obstacles, 
salvaging,  towing,  and  searching,  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  On  22  October  en  route  to  Kichow,  the 
salvage  ship  was  fired  upon  by  a machinegun  near  a 
small  Yangtze  village.  She  returned  fire  with  40  milli- 
meter and  .50  caliber  rounds,  and  proceeded  on  her 
way  one-half  hour  later  when  all  had  quieted  down. 
One  direct  hit  was  received  on  her  foremast  and  sev- 
eral ricocheted  hits  were  found  on  the  port  side,  but 
there  was  no  other  damage  to  the  ship  or  crew. 

On  26  and  28  January  1946,  Seize  replanted  the 
mooring  buoy  at  the  Naval  Seaplane  Area  at  Lunghwa. 
On  11,  18,  and  20  February  and  on  4,  7,  21,  and  29 
March,  Seize  laid  an  underwater  telephone  cable  from 
San  Clemente  (AG-79)  to  the  Naval  Operating  Base, 
Shanghai. 

Seize  departed  Chinese  waters  on  31  March,  anchor- 
ing at  Yokosuka,  Japan,  on  4 April.  The  salvage  ship 
picked  up  APL-31  in  tow  on  the  8th,  and  set  course 
for  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  arriving  at  Pearl  Harbor  on 
the  26th. 

Seize  arrived  at  San  Francisco  on  4 June.  Decom- 
missioned and  transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard  on  28 
June  1946,  she  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  13 
November  1946. 

Selfridge 

Thomas  O.  Selfridge  was  born  on  24  April  1804  and 
was  appointed  midshipman  on  1 January  1818.  Pro- 
moted to  Lieutenant  in  1827,  he  served  in  the  East 
India,  Mediterranean,  and  Pacific  squadrons.  He  took 
command  of  sloop,  Dale,  in  May  1847  and  participated 
in  the  capture  of  Mazatlan  and  Guaymas.  Badly 
wounded  in  the  latter  engagement,  he  was  invalided 
home  in  June  1848.  He  was  subsequently  assigned  to 
the  Boston  Navy  Yard,  where  he  remained  until  1861. 
He  commanded  Mississippi,  flagship  of  the  Gulf  Squad- 
ron, on  blockade  duty  off  Mobile  and  off  the  passes  of 
the  Mississippi.  His  old  wound  forced  him  to  relinquish 
his  command  in  February  1862,  and  he  served  ashore 
until  retiring  in  1866.  Rear  Admiral  Selfridge  died  in 
Waverly,  Mass.,  on  15  October  1902. 

Thomas  O.  Self  ridge,  Jr.,  son  of  the  above,  was  born 
in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  on  6 February  1836  and  gradu- 
ated from  the  Naval  Academy  in  1854.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  Civil  War,  he  helped  with  efforts  to  destroy  the 
untenable  Norfolk  Navy  Yard;  and  he  then  escaped 
from  that  burning  and  beleaguered  base  in  Cumber- 
land, helping  to  save  the  sloop  of  war  for  the  Union 
Navy.  He  participated  in  the  capture  of  the  Hatteras 
forts  and  was  on  board  Cumberland  on  8 March  1862 
when  she  was  sunk  by  Confederate  ironclad,  Virginia. 
He  then  briefly  commanded  Monitor,  after  Lt.  Worden 
was  wounded;  and  commanded  Alligator,  an  experi- 
mental submarine,  in  testing  operations  based  at  the 
Washington  Navy  Yard. 

In  August,  he  joined  the  Mississippi  Squadron,  and 
subsequently  commanded  Cairo  and  Conestoga  when 
those  ships  were  sunk  in  action.  Late  in  the  war,  he 
returned  to  the  Atlantic  where  he  commanded  Huron 
in  the  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher;  and  he  participated  in 
the  ensuing  bombardment  of  Fort  Anderson  and  the 
capture  of  Wilmington.  His  postwar  service  included 
command  of  Nipsic,  Enterprise,  and  Omaha — the  last 
two  on  the  Asiatic  Station — and  duty  as  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  European  Squadron  from  1895  to  1898. 
He  retired  on  6 February  1898  and  died  on  4 February 
1924. 
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DD-320  was  named  for  the  elder  Rear  Admiral 
Selfridge,  while  DD-357  was  named  for  both  officers. 

I 

(DD-320:  dp.  1,215;  1.  314'4%";  b.  30'liy2";  dr.  9'4"; 

s.  32.6  k.;  cpl.  122;  a.  4 4",  1 3",  12  21"  tt.;  cl. 

Clemson) 

The  first  Self  ridge  (DD-320)  was  laid  down  on  28 
April  1919  by  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.;  launched  on  25  July  1919;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Catherine  Kellond,  granddaughter  of  Rear 
Admiral  Selfridge;  and  commissioned  on  17  February 
1921,  Comdr.  A.  S.  Farquhar  in  command. 

Selfridge  arrived  at  her  home  port,  San  Diego,  on  16 
March  1921  and  remained  there  until  June  1922,  when 
she  proceeded  to  the  Puget  Sound  area  for  exercises 
with  the  fleet.  She  returned  to  San  Diego  on  12  Septem- 
ber for  further  training.  On  6 February  1923,  she  sailed 
with  the  Battle  Fleet  for  the  Canal  Zone  and  conducted 
exercises  there  from  26  February  to  31  March  before 
returning  to  San  Diego  on  11  April.  She  then  under- 
went overhaul  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  from 
30  May  to  16  July  and  rejoined  the  fleet  for  summer 
exercises  off  Washington.  On  10  September,  she  returned 
to  San  Pedro,  having  rescued  en  route  survivors  of  SS 
Cuba  which  had  been  wrecked  on  San  Miguel  Island 
on  8 September. 

On  2 January  1924,  Self  ridge  departed  San  Diego 
with  the  Battle  Fleet  and  participated  in  exercises  in 
the  Caribbean  with  the  United  States  Fleet  from  17 
January  to  6 April.  Returning  to  San  Diego  on  22 
April,  she  departed  on  25  June  for  exercises  off  Puget 
Sound.  She  was  overhauled  at  Mare  Island  between  5 
August  and  1 October  and  returned  to  San  Diego  on 
2 October. 

Selfridge  departed  San  Diego  on  1 April  1925  with 
the  fleet  and  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  27  April  for 
exercises.  Departing  on  25  June,  she  underwent  over- 
haul at  Bremerton  from  9 August  to  3 October  and 
returned  to  San  Diego  on  6 October. 

On  1 February  1926,  Selfridge  sailed  from  San  Diego 
with  the  Battle  Fleet  and  participated  in  exercises  off 
Panama  before  returning  to  San  Diego  on  1 April.  She 
arrived  in  the  Puget  Sound  area  on  10  July  1926  and, 
after  receiving  repairs  at  Mare  Island  from  9 August 
to  22  September,  returned  to  San  Diego  on  24  Septem- 
ber. In  February  1927,  she  again  sailed  for  the  Canal 
Zone  with  the  fleet  and,  after  transiting  the  canal  on 
4 March,  conducted  exercises  in  the  Caribbean  until 
22  April.  With  the  fleet,  she  then  visited  New  York  and 
participated  in  a joint  Army-Navy  exercise  in  Narra- 
gansett  Bay  before  arriving  at  Hampton  Roads  on 
29  May  for  a Presidential  Review.  She  was  then  as- 
signed duty  with  the  Special  Service  Squadron  pro- 
tecting lives  and  property  of  United  States  and  other 
foreign  citizens  in  Nicaragua  and  helping  to  pacify 
that  country.  She  also  carried  out  two  patrols  off  that 
country,  from  18  June  to  2 July  and  16  to  26  July. 
She  then  proceeded  to  Mare  Island,  underwent  overhaul 
there,  and  returned  to  San  Diego  on  30  September. 

Selfridge  departed  San  Diego  on  9 April  1928  and, 
after  conducting  Fleet  Problem  VIII  with  the  fleet  en 
route,  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  28  April.  She  re- 
turned to  San  Diego  on  23  June  and,  after  a two-week 
training  cruise  to  Honolulu,  underwent  overhaul  at 
Mare  Island  from  26  July  to  19  September.  She  resumed 
exercises  at  San  Diego  and,  between  27  January  and 
11  March  1929,  participated  in  the  fleet  concentration 
off  Panama.  She  returned  to  San  Diego  on  22  March 
1929  and  was  decommissioned  there  on  8 February 
1930.  Selfridge  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  3 
November  1930,  scrapped  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard,  and  her  hulk  was  sold  on  2 September  1931  to 
Marine  Salvage  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif. 


II 

(DD-357:  dp.  1,850;  1.  381'1";  b.  36'11";  dr.  16'16"; 

s.  37  k.;  cpl.  194;  a.  8 5",  8 21"  tt.;  cl.  Porter) 

The  second  Selfridge  (DD-357)  was  laid  down  on  18 
December  1933  by  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
Camden,  N.J.;  launched  on  18  April  1936;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Duncan  I.  Selfridge;  and  commissioned  on  25 
November  1936,  Comdr.  H.D.  Clarke  in  command. 

Commissioned  just  after  the  proclamation  of  the 
Rome-Berlin  Axis  and  the  beginning  of  the  siege  of 
Madrid,  Selfridge  conducted  her  shakedown  cruise  in 
the  Mediterranean  in  January  and  February  1937  and 
returned  to  the  east  coast,  via  the  Caribbean,  in  March. 
From  April  into  August,  she  underwent  post-  shakedown 
overhaul  at,  and  conducted  training  exercises  out  of 
Philadelphia.  In  September,  Presidential  escort  duties 
took  her  to  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. ; and,  in  October,  she 
proceeded  to  Norfolk,  whence  she  got  underwav  for 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone  and  duty  with  the  Battle  Force 
in  the  Pacific.  Diverted  back  to  Norfolk  for  another 
Presidential  escort  mission  in  early  November,  she 
got  underway  again  for  the  west  coast  on  9 December. 

Selfridge  transited  the  Panama  Canal  and  joined  the 
Battle  Force  as  flagship  of  Destroyer  Squadron  (Des- 
Ron)  4 on  13  December  and  reached  San  Diego  on  the 
22d.  Except  for  fleet  problems  and  exercises,  she  re- 
mained in  the  southern  California  area  for  the  next 
two  years.  In  1940,  she  was  reassigned  to  Pearl  Harbor, 
whence  she  operated  until  after  the  Japanese  attack 
on  7 December  1941.  That  day,  Selfridge,  having  just 
completed  an  escort  run  from  Palmyra  Island,  was 
moored  in  berth  X-9.  Within  five  minutes  of  the  start 
of  hostilities,  Selfridge’ s guns  were  firing  on  the  enemy 
planes.  By  1300,  manned  by  a mixed  crew  from  various 
ships,  she  was  underway  and  soon  thereafter  joined 
other  ships  in  patrolling  off  Oahu. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  month,  Selfridge  pa- 
trolled the  Hawaiian  area  and,  screening  Saratoga, 
participated  in  the  abortive  attempt  to  reinforce  Wake 
Island.  In  January  1942,  she  continued  operations  in 
the  Saratoga  group  until  that  carrier  was  torpedoed 
some  500  miles  southwest  of  Oahu  on  the  11th.  Self-ridge 
then  screened  the  carrier  back  to  Pearl  Harbor.  Exer- 
cises and  patrols  in  the  Hawaiian  area  followed  until 
20  January  when  she  assumed  escort  duty  for  a mer- 
chant ship  on  a Canton  Island  run.  After  arriving  at 
Canton  on  the  27th,  she  patrolled  off  the  island  until 
the  merchant  ship  completed  offloading,  then  started 
back  to  Hawaii.  En  route,  on  the  30th,  Selfridge  depth 
charged  and  probably  damaged  an  enemy  submarine. 

Selfridge  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  6 February  and 
was  underway  again  on  the  9th  to  escort  Saratoga  to 
Bremerton  for  permanent  repairs.  In  mid-March,  she 
returned  to  Hawaii  in  the  screen  of  a convoy  and,  by 
the  end  of  the  month,  had  escorted  more  supplies  to 
Canton.  In  April,  she  carried  Marine  Corns  personnel 
and  mail  to  Palmyra  and  Christmas  islands,  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Bora  Bora  in  the  Society  Islands,  to  rendez- 
vous with  and  escort  convoys  carrying  reinforcements 
to  the  Samoan  and  Tonga  gi-oups.  On  21  May,  she 
departed  the  latter  group  for  the  New  Hebrides  and 
Australia;  where,  by  the  end  of  the  month,  she  had 
commenced  coastal  escort  work.  A unit  of  TF  44,  she 
remained  in  Australian  waters  into  July;  then,  with 
others  of  the  force,  proceeded  to  the  Fiji  Islands  to 
rehearse  for  Operation  “Watchtower,”  the  assault  and 
occupation  of  Guadalcanal  and  Tulagi. 

Soon  after  0120  on  7 August,  TF  44,  now  designated 
TG  62.6,  the  screening  group  for  the  transports,  ar- 
rived in  the  Guadalcanal  area.  At  0620,  Selfridge 
opened  fire  on  a small  gasoline  carrier  entering  Tulagi 
harbor.  A few  hours  later,  the  transports  moved  in 
toward  the  beaches.  At  1320,  the  Japanese  sent  in  a 
high  level  bombing  attack.  Shortly  thereafter,  they 
followed  that  strike  with  a dive  bomber  attack.  On  the 
8th,  Selfridge  continued  to  screen  the  transports  and, 
after  a noon  bombing  attack,  picked  up  two  Japanese 
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airmen.  On  the  morning  of  the  9th,  she  assisted  sur- 
vivors of  the  Battle  of  Savo  Island  and,  with  Ellet, 
sank  the  badly-damaged  Australian  cruiser,  Canberra-, 
then,  toward  evening,  departed  the  area  to  escort  the 
transports  to  Noumea. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  month,  the  Australian 
group  (TF-44)  screened  the  carriers  of  the  air  support 
group.  On  the  31st,  the  ships  headed  back  to  Brisbane; 
and,  for  the  next  nine  months,  Selfridge  continued  to 
operate  with  that  force  as  it  plied  the  waters  of  the 
Coral  Sea  to  prevent  a Japanese  landing  at  Port 
Moresby  and  to  cover  Allied  shipping  to  the  Papuan 
peninsula. 

In  May,  Selfridge  was  reassigned  to  the  3d  Fleet. 
On  the  12th,  she  arrived  at  Noumea.  Through  the 
summer,  she  operated  with  cruisers  of  TF  36,  later 
TF  37,  and  participated  in  exercises  with  TF’s  38,  39, 
and  34.  In  late  September,  as  a unit  of  the  3d  Fleet’s 
amphibious  force,  she  escorted  an  LST  convoy  to  Vella 
Lavella,  then  commenced  nightime  patrols  up  “the  Slot” 
to  intercept  Japanese  shipping. 

On  the  night  of  6 October,  Selfridge,  O’Bannon,  and 
Chevalier  intercepted  an  enemy  force  of  six  destroyers, 
three  destroyer  transports,  and  smaller  armed  craft 
some  12  miles  off  Marquana  Bay  as  it  attempted  to 
evacuate  land  forces  from  Vella  Lavella.  In  the  ensuing 
Battle  of  Vella  Lavella,  Chevalier  was  torpedoed  and 
damaged  beyond  repair.  She  was  sunk  on  the  7th  by 
an  American  torpedo.  Selfridge  and  O’Bannon  were 
both  heavily  damaged;  Self  ridge  by  an  enemy  torpedo, 
O’Bannon  by  enemy  action  compounded  by  collision  with 
Chevalier  just  after  the  latter  had  gone  dead  in  the 
water. 

Personnel  casualties  on  board  Selfridge  amounted 
to  13  killed,  11  wounded,  and  36  missing. 

Temporary  repairs  to  Selfridge  were  made  at  Purvis 
Bay  and  at  Noumea.  Permanent  repairs,  including  the 
installation  of  a new  bow,  were  made  at  Mare  Island; 
and,  after  refresher  training  out  of  San  Diego,  she 
returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  10  May  1944  in  time  to 
join  the  forces  staging  for  the  invasion  of  the  Mari- 
anas. Initially  assigned  to  TG  50.11,  she  joined  TF  58, 
the  fast  carrier  force,  at  Majuro  in  early  June;  and,  on 
the  11th,  screened  Bunker  Hill  as  sweeps  were  con- 
ducted over  Guam.  On  the  13th,  she  participated  in  a 


shore  bombardment  of  Saipan  to  cover  minesweeping 
operations  off  that  target  island;  then  shifted  to  night 
harassing  fire.  On  the  14th,  she  joined  the  fire  support 
unit;  and,  on  the  15th,  screened  the  transport  area  as 
the  assault  troops  landed  on  Saipan.  From  then  to  the 
17th,  she  rotated  between  daytime  screening  activities 
and  nightime  harassment  duty.  On  the  latter  date,  word 
of  a Japanese  force  moving  in  from  the  Philippines 
reached  the  assault  force,  and  Selfridge  rejoined  TF  58 
and  took  station  as  the  linking  vessel  between  TG’s  58.7 
and  58.3.  On  the  19th,  the  Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea 
raged;  but  none  of  the  enemy’s  aircraft  came  within 
range  of  Selfridge’s  guns.  On  the  20th  and  21st,  the 
Japanese  were  chased  westward.  On  the  24th,  Self  ridge 
rejoined  the  transport  screen  off  Saipan;  and,  on  the 
26th,  resumed  fire  support  duties. 

Self  ridge  departed  Saipan  on  11  July;  and,  screen- 
ing the  transports,  arrived  at  Eniwetok  on  the  15th. 
Three  days  later,  she  was  underway  again  to  return  to 
the  Marianas  with  reinforcements  for  the  Guam  assault. 
She  arrived  off  Agat  on  the  22d,  the  day  after  the 
initial  assault  and,  for  the  next  three  weeks,  provided 
screening  and  fire  support  services  and  conducted  anti- 
boat and  barge  patrols.  On  10  August,  she  sailed  for 
Eniwetok,  whence,  she  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor.  On 
21  August,  she  received  orders  back  to  the  Atlantic. 

Transiting  the  Panama  Canal  on  7 September,  Self- 
ridge proceeded  to  New  York  for  an  abbreviated  over- 
haul after  which  she  joined  TF  65;  and,  serving  as 
flagship,  commenced  transatlantic  escort  duty  for  con- 
voys plying  between  the  east  coast  and  Tunisia.  Con- 
tinuing that  duty  until  after  the  fall  of  Germany  in 
May  1945,  she  completed  her  last  run  at  New  York 
on  7 June.  Upkeep  and  training  exercises  in  the  Carib- 
bean and  off  the  Maine  coast  took  her  through  August; 
and,  on  15  September,  she  returned  to  New  York  to 
prepare  for  inactivation. 

Decommissioned  on  15  October  1945,  Selfridge  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 November  1945;  sold  to 
George  H.  Nutman,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. ; removed  from 
Navy  custody  on  20  December  1946;  and  scrapped  in 
October  1947. 

Selfridge  earned  four  battle  stars  during  World 
War  II. 


Selfridge  (DD-357)  in  late-wartime  disruptive  camouflage  paint.  Originally  designed  for  use  as  destroyer  squadron 
leaders,  the  ships  of  the  Porter  class  were  extensively  modernized  during  World  War  II  to  give  them  a better 
antiaircraft  capability. 
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Selinur 

An  astronomical  body. 

(AKA-41:  dp.  4,087;  1.  426';  b.  58';  dr.  16';  s.  16.9  k.; 

cpl.  303;  a.  1 5",  8 40mm.,  10  20mm.;  cl.  Artemis; 

T.  S4-SE2-BE1) 

Selinur  (AKA-41)  was  laid  down  on  18  January 
1945  under  Maritime  Commission  contract  (MC  hull 
1902)  by  the  Walsh  Kaiser  Co.,  Providence,  R.I.; 
launched  on  28  March  1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Wilton 
Carter;  and  commissioned  on  21  April  1945,  Lt.  Comdr. 
W.F.  Babcock  in  command. 

After  shakedown,  Selinur  departed  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  27 
May  1945  with  cargo  and  personnel  for  Hawaii,  arriving 
at  Honolulu  on  18  June.  After  making  cargo  voyages 
to  Midway,  Hilo,  Majuro,  and  Kwajalein,  Selinur  sailed 
from  Pearl  Harbor  on  1 September  with  occupation 
troops  for  Japan  and  arrived  at  Sasebo  on  22  September. 
She  next  sailed  for  Manila,  whence  she  returned  to 
Sasebo  and  reported  for  “Magic  Carpet”  duty  on  20 
October.  The  cargo  vessel  made  two  voyages  bringing 
troops  home,  one  from  Sasebo  and  Okinawa  and  the 
other  from  Tacloban,  P.I.,  before  being  released  from 
“Magic  Carpet”  duty  at  San  Francisco  on  24  January 
1946.  She  arrived  at  Philadelphia  on  16  April  for 
inactivation. 

Selinur  was  decommissioned  on  30  April,  transferred 
to  the  Maritime  Commission  and  simultaneously  loaned 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Maritime  Academy  as  Keystone 
State.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  8 May 
1946.  The  ship  was  returned  to  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion in  1947  and  laid  up  in  the  James  River  as  a unit 
of  the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet.  She  was  sold 
by  the  Maritime  Administration  on  15  July  1968  to  the 
Northern  Metals  Co.,  Philadelphia,  for  scrapping. 


Sellers 

David  F.  Sellers,  born  in  Austin,  Tex.,  on  4 February 
1874,  was  appointed  to  the  Naval  Academy  on  1 May 
1890,  graduated  in  1894,  and  commissioned  Ensign  on 
1 July  1896.  He  served  in  Massachusetts,  Essex,  and 
Alliance  until  1898  when  he  joined  the  Philadelphia 
for  service  during  the  Spanish- American  War.  Sellers 
took  part  in  the  Samoan  Campaign  in  1899  and  served 
in  Philippine  waters  on  board  New  York  during  the 
Philippine  Insurrection.  He  later  commanded  Stewart, 
Salem,  Birmingham,  Wisconsin,  and  in  1918,  the  trans- 
port Agamemnon.  Sellers  was  awarded  the  Navy  Cross 
for  his  service  in  World  War  I. 

After  the  war,  Sellers  served  on  the  staff  of  the 
Naval  War  College,  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  com- 
manded Maryland,  and  as  Chief  of  Staff,  Scouting  Fleet, 
from  1926  until  his  promotion  to  Rear  Admiral  on  2 
June  1927.  He  commanded  the  Special  Service  Squadron 
from  July  1927  to  May  1929  during  the  uprisings  in  the 
Republic  of  Nicaragua  and  was  awarded  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal.  In  June  1929,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Navy.  After 
commanding  Battleship  Division  I and  Battleships, 
Battle  Force,  he  became  Commander  in  Chief,  United 
States  Fleet. 

Admiral  Sellers  served  as  Superintendent  of  the  Naval 
Academy  from  1934  until  his  retirement  in  1938.  He 
died  on  27  January  1949  at  the  Naval  Hospital, 
Bethesda,  Md. 

(DDG-11 : dp.  3,370;  1.  432';  b.  47';  dr.  21';  s.  30+  k.; 

cpl.  354;  a.  2 5",  Tar.,  ASROC,  6 21''  tt. ; cl.  Charles 
F.  Adams) 

Sellers  (DDG-11)  was  laid  down  on  3 August  1959 
by  Bath  Iron  Works  Corp.,  Bath,  Me.;  launched  on  9 
September  1960;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Hugh  Scott;  and 
commissioned  on  28  October  1961,  Comdr.  William  R. 
Johnson  in  command. 


Sellers  completed  fitting  out  at  Boston  on  18  January 
1962  and  was  assigned  to  Destroyer  Squadron  (DesRon) 

6 with  her  home  port  at  Charleston,  S.C.  She  operated 
with  DesRon  6 until  1969  when  she  was  assigned  to 
DesRon  4. 

The  guided  missile  destroyer  has  spent  part  of  each 
year  since  June  1963,  except  1970,  on  deployment  with 
the  6th  Fleet  or  on  special  operations.  Into  September 
1974,  Sellers  still  serves  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Sellstrom 

Edward  Robert  Sellstrom  was  born  in  Gowrie,  Iowa, 
on  19  July  1916,  and  graduated  from  Gustavus  Adolphus 
College,  St.  Peter,  Minn.,  in  1939.  He  enlisted  in  the 
Naval  Reserve  as  Seaman  second  class  at  Minneapolis 
on  14  January  1941  and  was  appointed  Aviation  Cadet 
at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  on  20  March  1941.  On  15  Septem- 
ber 1941,  he  was  commissioned  Ensign,  USNR.  After 
duty  in  the  Advanced  Carrier  Training  Group,  Pacific 
Fleet,  he  was  assigned  to  Fighter  Squadron  3,  on  board 
carrier  Lexington.  On  20  February  1942,  Ensign 
Sellstrom  intercepted  an  enemy  four-engined  bomber, 
determinedly  pursued  it  through  clouds  and  rain,  and 
assisted  in  shooting  it  down  despite  heavy  machine  gun 
and  cannon  fire.  Later  that  day,  he  intercepted  and 
shot  down  another  aircraft  during  an  attack  directed 
at  his  carrier  by  nine  enemy  bombers.  As  a result  of 
his  “skillful  marksmanship  and  courage,”  he  was 
awarded  the  Navy  Cross.  Ensign  Sellstrom  was  killed 
in  an  airplane  crash  on  21  June  1942. 

(DER-255 : dp.  1,490;  1.  306';  b.  36'10";  dr.  10'6"; 
s.  19  k.;  cpl  150;  a.  3 3'',  3 21''  tt.,  9 dct. ; cl.  Edsall) 

Sellstrom  (DE-255)  was  laid  down  on  16  March  1943 
by  the  Brown  Shipbuilding  Company,  Houston,  Tex.; 
launched  on  12  May  1943;  sponsored  by  Miss  Genevieve 
Dahl,  fiancee  of  Ensign  Sellstrom;  and  commissioned 
on  12  October  1943,  Lt.  Comdr.  William  L.  Maloney, 
USCG,  in  command. 

After  trial  runs  and  tests,  final  outfitting,  and  shake- 
down,  Sellstrom  departed  Bermuda  on  3 December  1943 
for  the  east  coast,  arriving  at  Charleston  Navy  Yard 
on  the  6th.  On  13  December,  the  escort  vessel  departed 
Charleston  and  proceeded  to  Norfolk,  arriving  on  the 
15th. 

On  13  January  1944,  Sellstrom  departed  Norfolk  as 
a unit  of  Task  Force  63  bound  for  Gibraltar.  On  31 
January,  Task  Force  63  stood  into  the  Straits  of  Gibral- 
tar, turned  over  the  escort  of  their  convoy  to  British 
control,  and  set  course  to  Casablanca,  French  Morocco. 

Sellstrom  moored  at  Jetty  de  Lure,  Casablanca  Har- 
bor, the  next  day.  She  remained  in  the  harbor,  doing 
some  patrolling,  until  4 February,  when  she  got  under- 
way for  Gibraltar  to  pick  up  another  convoy  en  route 
to  Chesapeake  Bay.  Sellstrom  was  relieved  of  the  con- 
voy in  Chesapeake  Bay  on  22  February  and  proceeded  to 
New  York,  mooring  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  the 
next  day. 

After  repairs,  alterations,  and  the  loading  of  am- 
munition, Sellstrom  engaged  in  refresher  training  off 
Montauk,  Long  Island.  On  10  March,  Sellstrom  de- 
parted Long  Island  and  arrived  at  Norfolk  on  the  11th. 
Sellstrom  stood  out  of  Chesapeake  Bay  on  15  March 
and  joined  convoy  UGS-36  en  route  to  Bizerte,  Tunisia. 

At  0400  on  1 April,  enemy  planes  dropped  parachute 
flares  prior  to  attacking  Sellstrom' s convoy.  Evasive 
maneuvering  and  a screen  of  antiaircraft  fire,  how- 
ever, kept  the  five  two-engined  bombers’  score  to  one 
burned  merchant  ship.  The  convoy  arrived  at  Bizerte 
two  days  after  the  air  attack. 

On  11  April,  Sellstrom  joined  convoy  GUS-36  for 
the  trip  back  to  the  United  States.  As  flagship  of  Escort 
Division  23,  Sellstrom  guided  the  New  York  section  of 
the  convoy  into  the  swept  channel  on  1 May  and  pa- 
trolled the  area  until  all  merchant  vessels  had  pilots 
on  board.  On  2 May,  Sellstrom  anchored  in  Gravesend 
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Bay  to  unload  ammunition  prior  to  going  to  the  Navy 
Yard  for  repairs. 

Sellstrom  departed  New  York  on  13  May  en  route  to 
Casco  Bay,  Maine.  After  completing  refresher  train- 
ing there  on  17  May,  the  escort  vessel  proceeded  to  the 
Naval  Mine  Depot  at  Yorktown,  Va.  On  23  May, 
Sellstrom  assumed  her  patrol  station  and  began  escort 
of  convoy  UGS-43  bound  for  Tunisia. 

Sellstrom  turned  over  the  convoy  to  British  escorts 
and  entered  Bizerte  Harbor  on  12  June.  On  the  20th, 
Sellstrom  picked  up  GUS-43,  delivering  her  section  at 
New  York  on  9 July.  She  docked  at  the  Boston  Navy 
Yard  Annex  on  11  July,  remaining  there  until  the  23rd. 
From  24  July  to  9 August,  Sellstrom  engaged  in  re- 
fresher training  off  the  coast  of  Maine. 

After  preparations  on  10  and  11  August  at  the 
Boston  Navy  Yard,  Sellstrom  again  reported  for  convoy 
duty.  She  successfully  escorted  sections  of  convoy  TCU- 
35  into  the  Clyde  and  Loch  Ewe,  Scotland,  and  into 
Lough  Foyle,  Northern  Ireland,  on  21  and  22  August. 
The  destroyer  escort  then  berthed  at  Londonderry  from 
23  to  26  August.  Underway  again  on  the  27th,  Sellstrom 
escorted  convoy  UCT-35  back  to  the  east  coast,  arriv- 
ing on  5 September. 

After  training  off  New  London,  Conn.,  Sellstrom 
received  fuel  and  provisions  while  moored  off  33d  St., 
Brooklyn  Pier.  Sellstrom  departed  New  York  Harbor 
on  29  September  and  resumed  convoy  duty.  The  de- 
sti'oyer  escort  accompanied  six  more  Atlantic  convoys, 
delivering  merchantmen  to  the  ports  of  Belfast,  North- 
ern Ireland;  Liverpool,  Plymouth,  Southampton,  and 
Birkenhead,  England;  and  Le  Havre,  France. 

After  operating  in  the  Caribbean  early  in  June,  she 
set  her  course  for  Charleston,  S.C.,  arriving  on  17  June 
1945. 

As  the  war  was  over  in  Europe,  Sellstrom  loaded 
supplies  at  Charleston  in  preparation  for  duty  in  the 
Pacific.  She  departed  Charleston  on  23  June,  transited 
the  Panama  Canal  between  the  27th  and  the  29th,  and 
arrived  at  San  Francisco  on  7 July. 

On  11  July,  Sellstrom  departed  San  Francisco  and 
proceeded  to  Alaskan  waters,  arriving  at  Adak  on  the 
19th.  From  21  to  27  July,  she  remained  at  Dutch  Har- 
bor for  assigned  availability.  Sellstrom  escorted  her 
first  Alaskan  convoy,  a minesweeper  and  eight  LCI’s, 
from  Cold  Bay  at  Adak,  from  30  July  to  1 August. 
Sellstrom’ s operations  consisted  of  routine  patrols  and 
serving  as  a guardship  vessel  for  flights  over  the 
northern  Japanese  island  chain. 

From  December  1945  through  February  1946,  Sell- 
strom operated  in  the  postwar  Pacific,  visiting  such 
ports  as  Tsingtao,  China;  Jinsen,  Korea;  and  Pearl 
Harbor.  From  17  to  20  March,  the  destroyer  escort 
transited  the  Panama  Canal  en  route  to  drydocking  in 
Charleston.  In  April  1946,  Sellstrom  was  placed  out  of 
commission,  in  reserve. 

On  1 November  1955,  Sellstrom  was  taken  out  of  the 
Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  and  was  brought  to  the  Brook- 
lyn Navy  Yard  for  overhaul  and  conversion  to  a radar 
picket  escort  ship.  Having  been  redesignated  DER-255, 
Sellstrom  was  recommissioned  on  1 October  1956  and 
joined  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

After  shakedown  training  at  Guantanamo  Bay  and 
post-shakedown  overhaul,  Sellstrom  began  carrying 
out  assignments  on  the  radar  picket  lines  and  as  an 
ocean  weather  station.  Sellstrom  continued  her  naval 
service  throughout  the  1950s,  performing  her  tasks  off 
Newfoundland,  along  the  east  coast,  and  in  the  Carib- 
bean. 

Sellstrom  was  decommissioned  in  June  1960  at  the 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard.  She  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  list  on  1 November  1965.  In  April  1967,  she  was 
towed  from  Philadelphia  to  the  Peck  Iron  Metal  Works 
at  Portsmouth,  Va.,  for  scrapping. 

Sellstrom  earned  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Selma 

A city  in  Alabama  40  miles  west  of  Montgomery.  The 
side-wheel  gunboat,  Selma,  retained  her  Confederate 
Navy  name  during  her  service  in  the  United  States 
Navy. 

( StwStr. : t.  590;  1.  252';  b.  30’;  dph.  6';  dr.  6';  s.  9 k.; 
cpl.  99;  a.  2 9”  r.,  1 8"  r.,  1 6"  r.) 

On  the  evening  of  his  historic  victory  in  Mobile  Bay, 

5 August  1864,  Rear  Admiral  Farragut  commissioned 
the  prize  gunboat  CSS  Selma  ( q.v .,  II,  565)  and  placed 
her  under  the  command  of  Lt.  Arthur  R.  Yates. 

Five  days  later,  Selma  joined  in  the  Union  Navy’s 
bombardment  of  Fort  Morgan.  On  the  16th,  she  par- 
ticipated in  a reconnaissance  expedition  up  the  Dog 
River. 

In  January  1865,  Selma  was  transferred  to  New 
Orleans  where  she  served  until  decommissioned  on  15 
July  1865.  Sold  at  auction  the  same  day  to  G.  A.  Hall, 
Selma  was  redocumented  for  merchant  service  on  17 
August  1865  and  foundered  on  24  June  1868  south  of 
Galveston,  Tex.,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Brazos  River. 

Seminole 

A member  of  a tribe  of  Muskhogen  Indians  who  lived 
in  Florida  until  1843  when  they  were  transferred  to  the 
Indian  Territory. 

I 

(ScSlp:  t.  801;  1.  188';  b.  30'6";  cpl.  120;  a.  1 11”  D. 
sb.,  1 30-pdr.  P.r.,  6 32-pdrs.,  1 light  12-pdr.) 

The  first  Seminole  was  launched  by  the  Pensacola 
Navy  Yard  on  25  June  1859;  sponsored  by  Miss  Mary 
Dallas;  and  was  commissioned  there  on  25  April  1860, 
Comdr.  Edward  R.  Thomson  in  command. 

The  new  screw  sloop  of  war  sailed  for  Brazil  on  16 
July  1860  and  served  on  the  Brazil  station  until  called 
home  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  The 
ship  departed  Rio  de  Janiero  on  23  May  1861  and 
reached  Philadelphia  on  6 July. 

Rapidly  fitted  out  for  blackade  duty,  Seminole  was 
ordered  on  16  July  to  proceed  to  Hampton  Roads.  After 
reporting  for  duty  in  the  Atlantic  Blockading  Squad- 
ron, the  ship  sailed,  via  Charleston,  S.C.,  for  Savannah, 
Ga.  Upon  exhausting  her  coal  on  blockade  duty  off  that 
port,  the  ship  sailed  for  Hampton  Roads  on  19  August, 
towing  prize  schooner,  Albion,  and  arrived  off  Newport 
News  on  the  23d.  A week  later,  on  30  August,  Con- 
federate tug,  Harmony,  attacked  Union  sailing  sloop  of 
war,  Savannah,  there.  Seminole  was  in  the  vicinity  and 
returned  the  fire,  but  her  shells  did  not  reach  the 
Southern  ship. 

On  9 September,  Seminole  and  Rescue  sailed  for  the 
Potomac  to  check  the  threat  posed  by  the  concentra- 
tion of  a large  Confederate  force  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  river  below  Alexandria.  On  the  21st,  a boat  from 
Seminole  captured  sloop,  Maryland,  in  the  Potomac. 
Four  days  later,  Seminole  and  Jacob  Bell  engaged  a 
Confederate  battery  at  Freestone  Point,  Va.  After  re- 
pairs at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard,  Seminole  re- 
turned to  Hampton  Roads  on  16  October  where  she 
awaited  the  arrival  of  Flag  Officer  DuPont,  commander 
of  the  newly  established  South  Atlantic  Blockading 
Squadron. 

On  7 November,  Seminole  was  in  the  task  force  which 
captured  Port  Royal,  S.C.  The  ships  bombarded  forts 
Walker  and  Beauregard  and  forced  the  Confederates 
to  abandon  them.  This  gave  the  Union  Navy  an  in- 
valuable base  for  blockade  operations  off  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  and  Florida.  On  1 December  1861,  Sem- 
inole seized  sloop,  Lida,  off  St.  Simon’s  Sound,  Ga., 
attempting  to  slip  into  the  South  laden  with  coffee, 
lead,  and  sugar  from  Havana,  Cuba.  Early  in  March, 
Seminole  participated  in  the  expedition  which  cap- 
tured Fernandia,  Fla. 
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On  25  March  1862,  Seminole  was  ordered  to  Hamp- 
ton Roads  to  strengthen  Union  naval  forces  there 
which  were  threatened  by  the  dreaded  Confederate 
ironclad,  Virginia.  Control  of  these  strategic  waters 
was  especially  important  at  that  time  because  General 
McClellan  was  about  to  launch  his  Peninsular  Cam- 
paign against  the  Southern  capital,  Richmond.  On 
8 May,  Seminole  joined  Monitor,  Dacotah,  Naugatuck, 
and  Susquehanna  in  shelling  Confederate  batteries  at 
Sewell’s  Point,  Va.  In  response,  Virginia  came  out,  but 
not  far  enough  to  be  rammed.  Norfolk  was  soon  aban- 
doned by  Southern  troops.  Late  in  June,  Seminole  was 
ordered  to  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  for  repairs. 

The  ship  was  recommissioned  on  8 June  1863  and 
assigned  to  the  West  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron.  En 
route  south,  she  captured  Confederate  steamer,  Charles- 
ton, on  11  July.  On  11  September,  she  took  steamer, 
Sir  William  Peel,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande.  This 
British  merchantman  was  carrying  1,000  bales  of 
cotton  at  the  time  of  her  capture. 

The  high  point  of  her  service  in  the  West  Gulf 
Blockading  Squadron  came  on  5 August  1964  when  she 
participated  in  the  Battle  of  Mobile  Bay.  She  passed 
the  forts  guarding  the  entrance  to  the  bay  lashed  to 
Lackawanna  but,  as  the  action  became  general,  cast 
off  from  her  consort.  After  Southern  ironclad,  Tennessee, 
surrendered,  prisoners  taken  from  her  were  taken  on 
board  Seminole. 

In  the  days  that  followed,  the  ships  of  Farragut’s 
fleet  were  busy  clearing  torpedoes  from  the  waters  and 
bombarding  Fort  Morgan  until  it  surrendered  on  the 
23d. 

Five  days  later,  Seminole  was  ordered  to  Pensacola, 
Fla.,  for  repairs.  On  14  September,  the  ship  was  sent  to 
Galveston,  and  she  remained  active  along  the  coast  of 
Texas  through  the  end  of  the  war,  taking  schooner, 
Josephine,  attempting  to  slip  out  of  Galveston  laden 
with  cotton  on  14  January  1865.  Her  final  action  of 
the  war  came  on  23  May,  when  she  sent  a party  on 
board  Denbigh  and  helped  to  set  the  blockade  runner 
aflame. 

Seminole  sailed  for  the  North  on  20  July  and  was 
decommissioned  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  on  11  August 
and  was  laid  up  there  until  sold  on  20  July  1870  to 
Mullen  and  Winchester. 

II 

(ScTug:  t.  122;  1.  102'6";  b.  20';  dph.  10'7";  a.  3 guns) 

The  second  Seminole — an  iron-hulled  screw  tug  built 
in  1879  at  Camden,  N.J. — was  purchased  by  the  Navy 
as  Kate  Jones  on  6 June  1898  from  the  Boston  Towboat 
Company;  and  was  commissioned  on  23  July  1898. 

The  ship  served  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  as  a gen- 
eral purpose  tug  during  the  Spanish-American  War 
and  its  aftermath.  She  was  decommissioned  on  6 Sep- 
tember 1898  but  remained  in  service  at  Boston  per- 
forming the  same  type  of  duty.  She  was  transferred  to 
the  War  Department  on  16  March  1900. 

III 

(AT-65:  dp.  1,500;  1.  205';  b.  38'6'';  dr.  15'3'';  s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  80;  a.  1 3'';  cl.  Navajo) 

The  third  Seminole  was  laid  down  on  16  December 
1938  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Staten  Island,  N.Y.; 
launched  on  15  September  1939;  sponsored  by  Miss 
Grace  Svenningsen,  daughter  of  the  Foreman  Car- 
penter at  the  Staten  Island  Yard;  and  commissioned 
on  8 March  1940,  Lt.  Comdr.  William  G.  Fewel  in 
command. 

Following  shakedown  along  the  east  coast,  Seminole 
steamed  for  San  Diego  and  towing  operations  along  the 
west  coast,  and  around  Hawaii,  Wake  Island,  and  to 
the  Panama  Canal. 

On  one  such  trip,  Seminole  departed  Pearl  Harbor 
en  route  to  San  Diego.  At  1317  on  7 December  1941, 


however,  the  ocean-going  tug  sounded  general  quarters, 
reversed  her  course,  and  anchored  at  Pearl  Harbor 
on  the  12th. 

With  her  sister  ship,  Navajo,  Seminole  operated  in 
Pearl  Harbor  during  the  busy,  hectic  days  following 
the  Japanese  attack.  On  15  February  1942,  however, 
Seminole  embarked  a salvage  team  and  departed  Pearl 
Harbor  for  Canton  Island  where,  from  21  February 
to  24  March,  she  assisted  in  salvage  operations  for  the 
grounded  Army  transport,  President  Taylor.  On  the 
24th,  she  reembarked  her  divers;  took  Sonoma  in  tow; 
and  steamed  for  Pearl  Harbor.  Arriving  on  31  March, 
she  remained  in  the  harbor  on  channel  escort  duty 
until  31  May,  when  she  commenced  salvage  operations 
on  patrol  craft,  Y P-10 8,  off  nearby  Wahie  Point, 
Lanai.  Three  days  later,  she  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor. 

On  4 June,  the  ocean  tug  got  underway  for  Midway. 
Arriving  on  10  June,  she  took  Vireo  in  tow  and  de- 
livered her  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  the  17th.  Repairs  and 
further  channel  escort  duty  followed;  then,  on  15 
August,  she  got  underway. 

Moving  south  and  west,  Seminole  anchored  in  Suva 
Harbor,  Fiji  Islands,  on  the  26th;  continued  on  the 
next  day  to  the  Tonga  Islands;  anchored  at  Tongatabu 
on  the  29th;  and  commenced  channel  escort  duty  in 
Nukualofa  anchorage,  Tongatabu.  She  continued  her 
escort  duties  at  Tongatabu  until  8 October. 

Seminole  arrived  off  Tulagi  on  18  October,  where  she 
was  assigned  to  ferry  ammunition,  gasoline,  and  troops. 
On  the  morning  of  25  October,  Seminole  and  YP-28U 
were  unloading  aviation  gasoline,  howitzers,  and 
marines  about  three  and  one-half  miles  east  of  Lunga 
Point  when  three  enemy  destroyers  appeared  to  the 
northwest.  The  smaller  vessels  immediately  got  under- 
way, heading  eastward  in  hopes  of  avoiding  the  enemy 
fire.  The  enemy,  after  breaking  contact  with  two 
American  destroyers,  changed  course  and  pursued  the 
slower  Seminole  and  YP-28J).  The  first  shells  to  hit 
Seminole  did  so  at  about  1115,  and  were  followed  by  two 
more  hitting  salvos. 

The  order  to  abandon  the  burning,  sinking  ship  was 
given  at  1120,  minutes  after  YP-281  went  under,  and 
Seminole  sank  about  1,000  yards  off-shore  between 
Lengo  and  the  point  to  the  east.  Since  the  majority  of 
the  enemy  projectiles  had  passed  through  her  thin- 
skinned  sides  without  exploding,  Seminole  lost  only 
one  crew  member  in  the  action. 

Seminole  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  2 De- 
cember 1942. 

Seminole  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

IV 

(AKA-104:  dp.  14,160;  1.  459'2'';  b.  63';  dr.  26’4"; 

s.  16.5  k. ; cpl.  425;  a.  1 5",  8 40mm.  AA;  cl.  Tolland-, 

T.  C2-S-AJ3) 

The  fourth  Seminole  was  built  in  1944  under  a Mari- 
time Commission  contract  (MC  hull  1703),  by  the  North 
Carolina  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Wilmington,  N.C. ; launched 
on  28  December  1944;  sponsored  by  Miss  Pamela  Cole; 
commissioned  on  8 March  1945  at  the  Charleston  (S.C.) 
Navy  Yard,  Lt.  Comdr.  E.  L.  Bothwell,  Assistant  to 
the  Captain  of  the  Yard,  in  temporary  command. 

Following  shakedown  in  Chesapeake  Bay  from  25 
to  28  March  1945,  the  attack  cargo  ship  operated  along 
the  east  coast  until  8 April  when  she  departed  Norfolk 
for  the  Canal  Zone.  Seminole  transited  the  Panama 
Canal  on  14  to  15  April  and  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on 
the  30th. 

From  1 through  27  May,  Seminole  engaged  in  training 
cruises  off  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  On  the  28th,  she  got 
underway  for  the  Marshall  Islands  and  arrived  at 
Eniwetok  on  6 June.  Seminole  independently  zigzagged 
her  way  to  Ulithi,  Caroline  Islands,  from  17  to  21  June, 
where  she  loaded  antitank  mines  for  Okinawan  opera- 
tions. Arriving  at  Buckner  Bay,  Okinawa,  on  14  July, 
Seminole  unloaded  her  cargo  on  the  17th.  On  18  July, 
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general  quarters  were  sounded,  and  the  AKA  steamed 
southward  to  avoid  a typhoon.  The  hazard  over  by  20 
July,  Seminole  returned  to  Buckner  Bay  the  following 
day.  She  took  similar  measures  during  a typhoon  warn- 
ing from  1 to  3 August. 

On  6 August,  Seminole  departed  Buckner  Bay  for 
Ulithi,  and,  in  spite  of  trouble  in  her  fuel  lines,  arrived 
on  the  10th.  On  the  13th,  she  got  underway  for  the 
Palaus  and  arrived  at  Peleliu  Island  the  following  day. 

Seminole  loaded  cargo  at  Peleliu  and  departed  on  21 
August  bound  for  the  Marianas.  After  anchoring  in 
Saipan  Harbor  on  the  24th,  she  unloaded  cargo  there 
and  at  Tanapag  and  Tinian  before  getting  underway 
for  Guam.  Seminole  remained  in  Apra  Harbor,  Guam, 
from  1 to  4 September,  before  sailing  for  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Seminole  entered  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte,  on  8 Sep- 
tember; steamed  to  Guiuan,  Samar  Island,  on  the  10th, 
where  she  transferred  four  LCVP’s  and  eight  LCM’s 
before  steaming  to  Iloilo,  Panay  Island,  on  the  12th. 

From  12  to  17  September,  Seminole  loaded  general 
cargo,  ammunition,  vehicles,  landing  craft,  and  gaso- 
line for  the  40th  Division.  Then,  on  the  18th,  she  got 
underway  for  Jinsen,  Korea,  and  anchored  there  a 
week  later. 

Seminole  returned  to  Leyte  on  7 October.  She  remained 
in  Filipino  waters,  loading  cargo  at  various  points, 
until  the  18th  when  she  stood  out  of  San  Fernando 
Harbor,  Luzon,  for  Korea.  After  unloading  equipment 
and  84  officers  and  men  of  the  6th  Division  at  Jinsen, 
Seminole  again  set  out  for  the  Philippines,  anchoring 
in  Guiuan  Harbor,  Samar,  on  5 November. 

On  1 December,  the  attack  cargo  ship  departed  Leyte 
Gulf,  and  arrived  in  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  on  2 March 
1946,  after  stopping  off  at  Tsingtao,  Guam,  and  Pearl 
Harbor.  During  the  postwar  years  from  1946  to  1950, 
Seminole  operated  along  the  west  coast,  and  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  Guam,  and  other  Pacific  ports. 

In  Puget  Sound  when  war  broke  out  in  Korea  in  the 
summer  of  1950,  Seminole  and  sister  ship,  Washburn 
(AKA-108),  got  underway  for  Yokosuka,  Japan.  She 
changed  her  course  in  accordance  with  a dispatch  of 
30  August  and  arrived  at  Kobe  the  next  day.  After 
voyage  repairs  at  the  Mitsubishi  dockyards  and  lashing 
down  for  typhoon  “Jane,”  Seminole  loaded  military 
cargo  and  got  underway  for  Pusan,  Korea,  on  4 Sep- 
tember accompanied  by  Pickaway  (APA-222)  and  Fort 
Marion  (LSD-22).  Seminole  returned  to  Kobe  that 
same  day  in  compliance  with  a confidential  dispatch, 
fueled  to  capacity,  and  got  underway  independently  at 
0027  on  the  5th. 

Seminole  moored  in  Pusan  Harbor  on  6 September. 
On  8 September,  she  commenced  loading  cargo,  supplies, 
and  equipment  of  the  1st  Marine  Provisional  Brigade. 
Five  war  correspondents  reported  on  board  on  the  11th, 
and  301  U.S.  marines  and  58  ROK  marines  embarked 
the  next  day.  On  15  September,  Seminole  lowered  and 
dispatched  her  boats  for  the  opposed  landings  on  Red 
Beach,  Inchon.  From  16  to  20  September,  the  AKA  con- 
tinued to  offload  her  cargo.  On  the  21st,  she  evacuated 
six  marine  casualties  and  debarked  them  at  Sasebo, 
Japan,  on  the  23d. 

After  repairs  to  the  ship  and  her  boats,  Seminole 
stood  out  of  Kobe  on  5 October  and  arrived  at  Inchon  on 
the  8th.  Seminole  began  loading  troops  and  equipment 
of  the  1st  Marine  Division  the  next  day  and  took  on 
additional  troops  and  cargo  until  standing  out  of  the 
harbor  on  the  17th.  Seminole  and  accompanying  ships 
reversed  their  course  back  and  forth  several  times  until 
the  mine  fields  at  Wonsan  had  been  cleared.  She  en- 
tered Wonsan  Harbor  on  25  October  and  landed  marines 
and  offloaded  cargo  until  the  30th. 

Seminole  departed  Wonsan  Harbor  on  1 November, 
reaching  Pusan  the  next  day.  After  embarking  men  of 
the  65th  Regimental  Combat  Team  and  the  58th  Field 
Artillery  Battalion,  she  disembarked  them  at  Wonsan 
on  7 November.  Two  days  later,  Seminole  got  underway 
for  Pusan  and  sank  a mine  with  fire  from  small  arms 


and  20  millimeter  guns  en  route.  Seminole  anchored 
in  Pusan  on  10  November,  where  she  loaded  troops,  X 
Corps,  before  getting  underway  on  the  next  day. 

Seminole  returned  to  Wonsan  Harbor  on  the  12th,  dis- 
embarked the  soldiers,  and  performed  upkeep  and 
maintenance  until  standing  out  for  Japan  on  17  Novem- 
ber. Seminole  arrived  at  Yokosuka  Harbor  on  20  Novem- 
ber, remaining  there  until  the  end  of  the  month.  Early 
in  December,  the  attack  transport  returned  to  Korea 
to  evacuate  troops  who  had  been  endangered  by  the 
entry  of  Chinese  Communist  forces  into  the  war.  The 
ship  entered  Wonsan  Harbor  on  the  4th,  and  em- 
barked a platoon  of  the  3d  Infantry  Division  and  their 
equipment.  From  5 to  7 December,  additional  elements 
of  the  3d  Infantry  Division,  including  the  Division 
Band,  came  on  board.  On  9 December,  Seminole  stood 
into  Hungnam,  Korea.  For  the  remainder  of  1950,  Sem- 
inole completed  several  trips  between  Hungnam  and 
Pusan,  ferrying  Japanese  stevedores,  as  well  as  3d 
Division  and  ROK  soldiers.  Seminole  anchored  at  Kobe 
Harbor  on  29  December. 

On  13  January  1951,  Seminole  stood  out  of  Kobe  en 
route  to  Korea,  anchoring  at  the  Pusan  outer  harbor  the 
next  day.  From  23  to  28  January,  Seminole  transported 
North  Korean  and  Chinese  prisoners  of  war  from 
Pusan  to  Sadung  Ni.  On  the  29th,  Seminole  interrupted 
this  work  to  engage  in  simulated  amphibious  move- 
ments and  assault  landings  along  the  eastern  coast. 
The  ruse,  between  29  and  31  January,  caused  the  enemy 
to  deploy  his  troops  where  they  did  not  threaten  U.  N. 
forces. 

Her  mission  completed,  Seminole  returned  to  the 
ferrying  of  POW’s  on  2 February.  On  8 February, 
additional  simulated  assault  landings  were  made.  On 
10  February,  Seminole  departed  Inchon  for  Japan  and 
arrived  at  Sasebo  on  the  12th.  She  made  one  more  trip 
to  Korea  and  back  that  month,  returning  to  Yokosuka 
Harbor  on  the  25th. 

Seminole  departed  Sasebo  on  4 April,  arriving  at 
Hong  Kong  on  the  16th.  On  9 July,  she  stood  into  San 
Diego  Harbor.  Seminole  operated  along  the  west  coast 
until  29  November  1952,  then  she  returned  to  Yoko- 
suka. Departing  Yokosuka  on  5 December,  Seminole 
resumed  her  operations  in  Korean  and  Japanese  waters. 
On  10  April  1953,  Seminole  departed  Japan  as  a part  of 
Task  Group  90.9  which  redeployed  the  5th  Cavalry 
Regimental  Combat  Team  from  Pusan  and  Koje  Do, 
Korea,  to  Otaru,  Japan.  Arriving  at  Pusan  on  13  April, 
Seminole  loaded  vehicles,  drivers,  and  500  troops  be- 
fore returning  to  Otaru  on  27  April. 

Seminole  continued  her  operations  in  Japanese  and 
Korean  waters  well  after  the  signing  of  the  truce  on 
27  July  1953.  From  28  July  to  12  September,  she  ferried 
almost  10,000  North  Korean  and  Chinese  POW’s  in 
Operation  “Big  Switch”  from  Koje  Do  to  Inchon.  On 
22  September,  she  departed  Asian  waters  and  arrived 
at  San  Diego  on  Columbus  Day  1953. 

On  14  September  1954,  Seminole  departed  the  west 
coast.  She  arrived  at  Yokosuka  on  2 October,  Hong 
Kong  on  the  10th,  and  Sasebo  on  the  29th. 

On  30  November  1955,  the  attack  transport  ship 
stood  into  Subic  Bay,  Philippines,  and  arrived  at 
Saigon,  Vietnam,  on  New  Year’s  Eve.  After  evacuating 
refugees  from  North  Vietnam  and  the  Tachen  Islands, 
she  departed  Saigon  on  11  January  1956.  Seminole  re- 
turned to  Japan,  standing  into  Kobe  on  the  27th. 

Seminole  departed  Kobe  on  6 February  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Buckner  Bay,  Okinawa.  On  24  February,  she 
departed  the  Ryukyus  for  Japan  and  thence  proceeded 
to  San  Diego  via  Pearl  Harbor.  For  the  remainder  of 
1956,  Seminole  operated  along  the  west  coast  and 
Alaska.  In  January  of  1957,  she  again  set  sail  for 
Yokosuka.  Seminole  operated  off  Japan,  Okinawa,  and 
Korea  until  her  return  to  San  Diego  on  26  September. 
Back  in  Yokosuka  on  3 July  1958,  the  AKA  remained 
in  east  Asian  waters  until  her  return  to  San  Diego 
on  8 December. 
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Seminole  continued  her  active  service  into  the  1960’s. 
On  1 July  1966,  Seminole  was  assigned  to  Amphibious 
Squadron  9.  On  24  February  1967,  the  squadron  de- 
parted Chin  Wan,  Okinawa,  and  arrived  off  the  mouth 
of  the  Cua  Viet,  South  Vietnam,  on  1 March.  There, 
they  embarked  marines  for  rotation,  and  arrived  at 
Chin  Wan  on  13  March.  On  14  April,  Seminole  assisted 
in  the  rescue  of  28  survivors  of  SS  Silver  Peak,  which 
had  been  run  aground  by  typhoon  “Violet.” 

Seminole  participated  in  Operation  “Beaver  Cage,” 
an  amphibious  and  helicopterborne  assault  in  support 
of  the  1st  Marine  Division  from  28  April  to  13  May.  Plan- 
ning commenced  immediately  for  operation  “Beau 
Charger,”  an  amphibious  and  helicopter  assault  for  a 
search  and  destroy  operation  near  the  DMZ.  This 
operation,  executed  between  18  and  22  May,  inflicted 
losses  upon  the  enemy  in  an  area  he  had  considered  his 
sanctuary. 

On  18  June,  Operation  “Beacon  Torch”  was  launched 
near  Hoi  An.  After  disrupting  enemy  base  areas,  forti- 
fications, and  lines  of  communications,  the  5th  Marines 
were  withdrawn  on  2 July  and  inserted  just  south  of 
the  DMZ  to  help  counter  an  urgent  North  Vietnamese 
threat  in  Operation  “Bear  Track,”  4 through  17  July. 
Three  days  later,  Operation  “Bear  Chain”  was  launched 
against  enemy  strongholds  south  of  Hue,  terminating 
on  25  July.  A short  duration,  surprise  amphibious  as- 
sault in  the  vicinity  of  Hue,  was  followed  by  a search 
and  destroy  sweep  inland,  Operation  “Kangaroo  Kick.” 

Seminole  next  headed  for  a much-needed  upkeep  pe- 
riod, arriving  at  Subic  Bay  on  5 August.  The  last  op- 
eration of  this  deployment  came  on  27  August  with  an 
amphibious  landing  near  Quang  Tri.  Operation  “Belt 
Drive,”  as  it  was  named,  came  to  a successful  com- 
pletion on  5 September  and  deterred  enemy  terrorism 
over  the  election  period.  Seminole’ s unit  departed  Viet- 
namese waters  on  1 September,  however,  to  return  to 
the  United  States  west  coast,  via  Hong  Kong  and 
Subic  Bay.  She  arrived  at  her  homeport,  San  Diego,  on 
21  September. 

From  24  April  to  3 May  1968,  Seminole  participated 
in  fleet  exercise  “Beagle  Leash”  off  the  California 
islands  of  Coronado  and  San  Clemente.  On  1 August, 
Seminole  participated  in  a joint  convoy  exercise  while 
in  transit  from  San  Diego  to  Pearl  Harbor. 

On  10  October,  during  an  upkeep  period  in  Subic 
Bay,  Seminole  relieved  Merrick  (AKA-97).  On  the  23d, 
she  entered  Kaoshiung  for  a port  visit.  On  28  October, 
Seminole  proceeded  independently  to  join  the  ARG  in 
Danang  on  the  30th.  She  was  detached  on  13  November 
for  a round-trip  voyage  to  Singapore  and  rejoined  the 
task  group  on  26  November.  Seminole  got  underway  for 
Hong  Kong  on  6 December,  arriving  on  the  8th. 

After  spending  Christmas  in  Hong  Kong,  Seminole 
stood  out  of  the  harbor  on  27  December  1968  to  rejoin 
her  unit  off  the  Vietnamese  coast  near  Danang. 

On  12  January  1969,  Seminole’s  squadron  partici- 
pated in  the  Mo  Due  demonstration.  Seminole  remained 
in  the  Mo  Due  area  alone  to  continue  the  demonstra- 
tion, thus  missing  Operation  “Bold  Mariner,”  the 
largest  amphibious  operation  since  the  Inchon  land- 
ings. On  6 February,  the  LKA  offloaded  Seatail  mate- 
rial and  steamed  singly  for  Yokosuka  on  the  14th. 
Amphibious  Squadron  9 rejoined  Seminole  at  Yokosuka 
on  26  February. 

On  14  July,  Seminole  grounded  on  Puget  Shoals  after 
a port  visit  in  the  Olympia  area.  She  rejoined  Am- 
phibious Squadron  9 at  Buckner  Bay  on  1 December. 
The  squadron  got  underway  for  Subic  Bay  the  next 
day  and  finished  the  year  in  upkeep. 

Following  additional  upkeep,  training,  and  an  am- 
phibious demonstration  for  students  and  faculty  from 
the  Vietnamese  Defense  College,  Seminole  departed 
Subic  Bay  on  25  January  1970  for  Vietnam  and 
Operation  “Keystone  Bluejay.”  The  amphibious  cargo 
ship  completed  loading  marines  and  equipment  on  29 
January  and  delivered  them  to  San  Diego  on  24  Feb- 
ruary. 


On  23  September,  in  her  25th  year  of  active  service, 
Seminole  was  transferred  to  the  Inactive  Ship  Facility, 
San  Diego.  She  was  placed  out  of  commission  in  re- 
serve on  23  December  1970. 

Seminole  received  six  battle  stars  for  service  in  the 
Korean  Conflict  and  six  campaign  stars  for  service 
in  Vietnam. 

Semmes 

Raphael  Semmes,  born  on  27  September  1809  in 
Charles  County,  Md.,  was  appointed  midshipman  in  the 
United  States  Navy  on  1 April  1826.  After  initial  duty 
in  Lexington  in  the  Mediterranean  Squadron,  he  at- 
tended the  Naval  School  at  Norfolk,  Va. ; then  served 
on  the  Mediterranean,  West  Indian,  South  American, 
and  Florida  stations;  conducted  a hydrographic  survey 
of  Narragansett  Bay;  and  served  in  various  capacities 
at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard.  During  the  Mexican 
War,  he  served  as  commanding  officer  of  Somers  until 
that  ship’s  loss;  then  became  flag  lieutenant  under 
Commodore  Conner.  He  participated  in  the  siege  of 
Vera  Cruz  and  the  expedition  against  Tuxpan  and  ac- 
companied General  Scott’s  army  to  Mexico  City.  Pro- 
moted to  Commander  on  14  September  1855,  he  was 
subsequently  appointed  Light  House  Inspector  of  the 
8th  Light  House  District  and  served  on  the  Light  House 
Board  until  1861.  With  the  secession  of  Alabama,  his 
adopted  home  state,  Semmes  resigned  his  commission  in 
the  United  States  Navy  on  15  February  1861.  He  sub- 
sequently served  in  the  Confederate  States  Navy  and, 
after  commanding  the  raiders  Sumter  and  Alabama, 
was  appointed  Rear  Admiral  and  given  the  command 
of  the  James  River  Squadron,  which  he  destroyed  dur- 
ing the  evacuation  of  Richmond.  After  the  war,  he 
taught  at  the  Louisiana  State  Seminary;  edited  the 
Memphis  Daily  Bulletin-,  and  practiced  law  in  Mobile 
until  his  death  on  30  August  1877. 

I 

(DD-189:  dp.  1,190;  1.  314'5";  b.  31'8";  dr.  13'6"; 
s.  35  k. ; cpl.  120;  a.  5 4",  1 3",  12  21"  tt. ; cl.  Clemson) 

The  first  Semmes  (DD-189)  was  laid  down  on  10 
June  1918  by  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Newport  News,  Va. ; launched  on  21  December  1918; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  John  H.  Watkins,  granddaughter  of 
Raphael  Semmes;  and  commissioned  on  21  February 
1920,  Comdr.  H.H.  Norton  in  command. 

Following  shakedown,  Semmes  participated  in  ex- 
ercises along  the  northeast  coast  until  January  1921 
when  she  sailed  south  for  winter  fleet  maneuvers  in  the 
Caribbean.  From  there,  she  transited  the  Panama 
Canal  to  cruise  off  the  west  coast  of  South  America  and 
returned  to  the  Caribbean  in  late  February  to  conduct 
further  exercises  out  of  Guantanamo  Bay.  In  late  April, 
she  resumed  operations  out  of  Norfolk. 

The  destroyer  was  ordered  inactivated  in  1922;  and, 
on  12  April,  entered  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  where 
she  was  decommissioned  on  17  July.  Activated  ten  years 
later,  she  was  transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard  and  com- 
missioned in  that  service  on  25  April  1932.  As  a Coast 
Guard  destroyer,  she  was  reconditioned  at  Boston  and 
based  at  New  London,  whence  she  operated  from  25 
September  until  detached  for  two  months  duty  with 
the  Navy  on  7 September  1933.  On  10  November,  she 
returned  to  New  London  and  resumed  operations  for 
the  Treasury  Department.  On  20  April  1934,  the  de- 
stroyer was  returned  to  the  Navy  and  was  recommis- 
sioned as  an  exeprimental  ship  in  accordance  with  the 
London  Treaty  limiting  naval  armament. 

Although  not  officially  redesignated  as  an  auxiliary 
ship,  AG-24,  until  1 July  1935,  Semmes  was  assigned 
to  Experimental  Division  1 : and,  with  assigned  sub- 
marines, tested  and  evaluated  underwater  sound  equip- 
ment into  the  1940’s.  After  the  entry  of  the  United 
States  into  World  War  II,  Semmes  added  escort  mis- 
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sions,  training  services  for  the  Key  West  Sound  School, 
and  antisubmarine  patrol  work  to  her  duties. 

At  Key  West  from  16  March  to  16  April  1942,  she 
performed  escort  and  patrol  work  off  the  mid-Atlantic 
seaboard  into  May;  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th, 
while  patrolling  off  Cape  Lookout,  collided  with  a 
British  ship,  Senateur  Duhamel.  The  latter  sank ; and, 
after  assisting  the  survivors,  Semmes  put  into  Morehead 
City  for  temporary  repairs. 

Permanent  repairs  were  completed  at  Norfolk  on  3 
June  and  the  former  destroyer  resumed  her  test  and 
evaluation,  patrol,  and  escort  work  which  she  con- 
tinued through  the  end  of  the  war  in  Europe.  After 
the  capitulation  of  Germany,  Semmes  resumed  her  pri- 
mary mission  of  testing  experimental  equipment  and, 
for  the  remainder  of  her  career,  conducted  tests  for  the 
Underwater  Sound  Laboratory,  New  London,  as  a unit 
of  the  antisubmarine  surface  group  of  the  Operational 
Development  Force.  Other  duties  during  that  period 
included  the  provision  of  training  services  to  the 
Submarine  School  and  to  the  Fleet  Sonar  School. 

On  21  May  1946,  Semmes  again  entered  the  Phila- 
delphia Navy  Yard  for  inactivation.  Decommissioned 
on  2 June  1946,  her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy 
list  on  3 July  1946;  and  her  hulk  was  sold  for  scrapping 
to  the  Northern  Metals  Corp.,  Philadelphia,  on  25 
November  1946.  She  was  scrapped  the  following  year. 

II 

(DDG-18 : dp.  3,370;  1.  432';  b.  47';  dr.  22';  s.  35  k.; 

cpl.  354;  a.  2 5",  Tartar,  ASROC,  6 ASW  tt. ; cl. 

Charles  F.  Adams) 

The  second  Semmes  (DDG-18)  was  laid  down  on  18 
August  1960  at  Avondale  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Westwego, 
La.;  launched  on  20  May  1961;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  F.  E. 
Hebert;  and  commissioned  on  10  December  1962,  Comdr. 
Richard  G.  Alexander  in  command. 

Following  shakedown,  Semmes  joined  Destroyer  Divi- 
sion (DesDiv)  62,  Destroyer  Squadron  (DesRon)  6,  at 
Charleston,  S.C.,  in  July  1963;  and,  into  the  summer 
of  1964,  participated  in  various  fleet  exercises  in  the 
Atlantic  and  Caribbean.  Toward  the  end  of  that  sum- 
mer, she  sailed  east  for  a six-week  NATO  exercise, 
“Masterstroke/Teamwork,”  in  the  North  Atlantic- 
Norwegian  Sea  area;  and,  on  22  September,  she  crossed 
the  Arctic  Circle.  Two  months  later,  on  28  November, 
she  deployed  to  the  Mediterranean  for  her  first  tour, 
of  four  months,  with  the  6th  Fleet.  She  returned  to 
Charleston  in  time  to  participate  in  the  2d  Fleet’s  ex- 
ercises during  the  spring  of  1965.  She  then  took  part  in 
support  operations  off  the  Dominican  Republic. 

From  February  to  July  1966,  the  guided  missile  de- 
stroyer conducted  her  second  tour  with  the  6th  Fleet; 
and,  on  her  return  to  the  United  States,  changed  her 
home  port  from  Charleston  to  Norfolk,  effective  1 August, 
in  anticipation  of  her  first  major  overhaul  at  the  Nor- 
folk Naval  Shipyard.  In  April  1967,  Semmes  resumed 
operations  with  refresher  training  in  the  Caribbean. 
In  July,  she  rejoined  DesRon  6 at  Charleston;  and,  in 
August,  she  deployed  for  her  third  tour  with  the  6th 
Fleet.  She  participated  in  fleet  and  NATO  exercises  into 
January  1968;  then  returned  to  Charleston,  arriving 
on  the  31st  for  a month’s  rest  before  resuming  opera- 
tions in  the  Caribbean  and  off  the  east  coast. 

On  10  June,  Semmes  again  sailed  east.  During  that 
month  and  into  July,  she  visited  Germany  and  Denmark; 
then  turned  south  for  another  6th  Fleet  deployment. 
On  15  November,  she  was  relieved  by  John  King 
(DDG-3)  at  Rota,  Spain;  and,  11  days  later,  she 
returned  to  Charleston  where  she  remained  in  port  for 
the  rest  of  the  year. 

In  January  1969,  she  cleared  Charleston  to  participate 
in  ASW  and  “Springboard”  exercises  in  the  Puerto 
Rican  operating  area;  then  returned  to  her  homenort. 
In  April,  she  returned  to  the  Caribbean  for  2d  Fleet 
exercises. 


Through  the  summer,  Semmes  continued  to  conduct 
exercises  in  the  Caribbean  and  off  the  southeastern 
seaboard.  In  late  September,  she  again  crossed  the  At- 
lantic for  a seven-month  deployment  with  the  6th  Fleet; 
and,  on  10  February  1970,  while  moored  at  Naples,  she 
was  struck  by  the  Greek  freighter,  SS  Mautric.  The 
damage  sustained  to  her  bow  was  quickly  repaired ; 
and,  before  the  end  of  the  month,  she  had  resumed 
operations.  By  mid-March,  she  had  arrived  at  Barce- 
lona for  turnover  with  Conyngham  (DDG-17).  On  the 
18th,  she  departed  the  Mediterranean;  and,  on  the 
28th,  she  returned  to  Charleston. 

During  1971,  her  schedule  remained  basically  the 
same;  but  her  annual  tour  with  the  6th  Fleet,  16  July 
to  11  October,  was  followed  by  visits  to  the  Netherlands 
and  to  Denmark  for  binational  and  NATO  opera- 
tions. On  20  December,  Semmes  returned  to  South 
Carolina;  and,  in  January  1972,  she  entered  the  Charles- 
ton Naval  Shipyard  for  conversion  of  her  engineering 
plant  to  the  Navy  Distillate  Fuel  Oil  System.  With  the 
spring,  she  resumed  operations  off  the  east  coast  and 
in  the  Caribbean.  In  September,  she  participated  in 
NATO  exercise  “Strong  Express,”  which  again  took 
her  above  the  Arctic  Circle  and  which  was  followed 
by  visits  to  Norway  and  Denmark.  In  October,  she  re- 
turned to  Charleston.  In  November,  she  conducted  ex- 
ercises in  the  Caribbean;  and,  in  December,  she  pre- 
pared for  another  deployment  in  the  Mediterranean 
with  NATO’s  Standing  Naval  Force,  Atlantic. 

After  sea  trials  in  the  Charleston  operating  area, 
Semmes  got  underway  from  that  port  on  4 January 
1973.  She  arrived  in  Portsmouth,  England,  on  the  15th, 
joining  the  NATO  naval  force  there.  For  the  next  seven 
months,  the  guided  missile  destroyer  cruised  the  At- 
lantic visiting  ports  on  both  sides  of  that  ocean  and 
participating  in  three  exercises:  NATO  Exercise 

“Sunny  Seas,”  in  January  and  February;  Canadian 
Exercise  MARCOT  2/73,  in  April  and  May;  and  Nor- 
wegian Exercise  “Midnight  Sun”  in  June.  On  1 July, 
Semmes  changed  operational  control  back  to  the  2d 
Fleet  and,  nine  days  later,  returned  to  Charleston. 

Following  a month  of  post-deployment  standdown, 
from  10  July  until  10  August,  she  resumed  operations 
along  the  eastern  seaboard  and  in  the  Caribbean.  In 
November  and  December,  she  took  nart  in  Exercises 
“Fun  in  the  Sun”  and  LANTREADEX  2-74.  Semmes 
reentered  Charleston  on  19  December  to  prepare  for 
overhaul.  As  of  31  July  1974,  she  is  still  in  Charleston 
completing  overhaul. 

Senasqua 

The  site  of  a Kitehawank  Indian  village  on  the  Hud- 
son River  near  the  mouth  of  the  Croton  River. 

( YTB-523 : dp.  237;  1.  lOO'O";  b.  25'0";  dr.  9'7"  (f.)  ; 
s.  12  k.  (tl.)  ; cpl.  8;  cl.  Hisada) 

Senasqua  (YTB-523),  a large  harbor  tug,  Mvas  laid 
down  by  the  Gibbs  Gas  Engine  Co.,  of  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
on  9 April  1945;  launched  on  11  July  1945;  sponsored 
by  Miss  Constance  S.  Archer;  and  placed  in  service 
soon  thereafter. 

Information  on  Senasqua’ s first  year  of  service  is  not 
available;  however,  it  is  known  that,  as  of  December 
1946,  she  was  assigned  to  the  10th  Naval  District  at 
San  Juan,  P.R.  She  has  served  continuously  in  that 
assignment  from  December  1946  through  1 January 
1975. 

Senator  Ross 

James  Ross,  born  on  12  July  1762  near  Delta,  Peach- 
bottom  Township,  York  County,  Pa.,  was  admitted  to  the 
Pennsylvania  bar  in  1784  and  served  as  a delegate  to 
the  state  constitutional  convention  in  1789  and  1790. 
He  served  as  a commissioner  to  negotiate  with  in- 
surgents during  the  Whiskey  Rebellion  in  1794  and 
contributed  largely  to  the  amicable  settlement  of  that 
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dispute.  In  the  same  year,  he  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  and  held  office  until  3 March  1803.  Ross 
moved  to  Pittsburgh  in  1795  and  died  there  on  27 
November  1847. 

(Galley:  1.  50'6";  b.  13'6";  a.  1 gun) 

Senator  Ross  was  a galley  built  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
in  1798  by  John  Taylor  to  protect  commerce  on  the 
Mississippi.  No  records  of  her  service  have  been  found. 

Seneca 

An  Indian  tribe  of  the  Iroquois  confederation  formerly 
living  in  New  York  state. 

I 

(ScGbt:  t.  507;  1.  158'4";  b.  28'0";  dph.  12'0";  dr. 

10'6" ; s.  IIV2  k.;  cpl.  84;  a.  1 11"  D.  sb.,  1 20-pdr. 

P.r.,  2 24-pdr.  how.) 

The  first  Seneca — a wooden-hulled  “ninety  day  gun- 
boat” built  at  New  York  City  by  J.  Simonson — was 
launched  on  27  August  1861;  and  commissioned  at  the 
New  York  Navy  Yard  on  14  October  1861,  Lt.  Daniel 
Ammen  in  command. 

On  5 November  1861,  Seneca  and  three  other  Federal 
Union  gunboats  engaged  and  dispersed  a Confederate 
squadron  near  Port  Royal,  S.C.;  two  days  later,  she 
took  part  in  the  capture  of  Port  Royal,  which  proved 
to  be  an  invaluable  Union  naval  base  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  Civil  War.  From  the  9th  to  the  12th, 
she  took  part  in  the  expedition  which  took  possession 
of  Beaufort,  S.C.  On  the  5th  of  December,  she  par- 
ticipated in  the  operations  about  Tybee  Sound  to  help 
seal  off  Savannah,  Ga.  The  next  day,  she  was  in  sight 
during  the  capture  of  schooner,  Cheshire,  entitling  her 
crew  to  share  in  prize  money. 

From  January  1862  to  January  1863,  Seneca’s  area 
of  operations  extended  from  Wilmington,  North  Caro- 
lina, to  Florida.  On  27  January  1863,  she  took  part  in 
the  attack  on  Fort  McAllister,  Ga. ; and,  on  1 February, 
she  participated  in  a second  attack.  On  28  February, 
in  the  Ogeechee  River,  she  supported  Montauk  in  the 
destruction  of  privateer,  Rattlesnake,  the  former  Con- 
federate warship,  Nashville.  In  July  1863,  she  was 
one  of  the  vessels  in  the  attack  on  Fort  Wagner.  She 
later  returned  via  Port  Royal  to  the  New  York  Navy 
Yard  where  she  was  decommissioned  on  15  January  1864. 

She  was  recommissioned  on  3 October  1864,  Comdr. 
George  E.  Belknap  in  command,  and  was  assigned  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron.  On  24  and 
25  December  1864,  Seneca  took  part  in  the  abortive 
attack  on  Fort  Fisher;  and,  between  13  and  15  January 
1865,  she  participated  in  the  successful  second  attack 
which  finally  captured  that  Southern  coastal  strong- 
hold and  doomed  Wilmington,  closing  the  Confederacy’s 
last  major  seaport.  On  17  February,  she  was  in  the 
force  which  attacked  Fort  Anderson  and  captured  it 
two  days  later. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  Seneca  returned  to  Norfolk, 
Va.,  where  she  was  decommissioned  on  24  June  1865. 
The  ship  was  sold  on  10  September  1868  at  Norfolk  to 
Purvis  and  Company. 

II 

Seneca,  a screw  steamer  purchased  by  the  Navy  at 
New  York  on  20  September  1861,  was  soon  renamed 
Currituck  (q.v.)  and  served  under  that  name  through 
the  end  of  the  Civil  War. 

III 

(SP-427 : t.  157;  1.  150';  b.  20';  dr.  10'6";  s.  18  k.; 
cpl.  33;  a.  2 6-pdrs.) 

Seneca  (SP-427) — a steam  yacht  built  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  in  1888 — was  acquired  by  the  Navy  from  the 
Johnson  Lighterage  Co.,  on  7 May  1917 ; and  com- 


missioned on  18  July  1917,  Boatswain  Thomas  Winant, 
USNRF,  in  command. 

Seneca  (later  known  simply  as  SP-A27)  served  as  a 
section  minesweeper  based  at  Tomkinsville,  Staten 
Island,  N.Y.,  during  World  War  I.  The  ship  was  de- 
commissioned on  2 January  1919;  her  name  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  on  6 January  1919;  and  she  was  re- 
turned to  her  owner  the  same  day. 

IV 

(SP-1240 : t.  2,208;  1.  283'7";  b.  42';  dr.  22'6") 

The  fourth  Seneca  (SP-1240) — a non-self-propelled 
barge  built  as  a schooner  in  1884  by  John  Roach  and 
Son,  Chester,  Pa. — was  purchased  by  the  Navy  on  18 
October  1917  from  the  Luckenbach  Steamship  Co.  Her 
first  commander  was  Chief  Boatswain’s  Mate  Raymond 
Smith,  USNRF. 

Seneca  first  served  as  a coal  barge  for  the  Mine- 
sweeping Division  at  Tompkinsville,  N.Y.  In  January 
1918,  she  moved  to  Providence,  R.I.;  and  she  spent  the 
last  months  of  the  war  as  a floating  base  at  Shel- 
bourne,  Nova  Scotia.  In  February  1919,  she  relieved 
Bushnell  as  temporary  tender  for  Submarine  Division 
5,  and  served  as  such  (primarily  as  an  accommodation 
ship)  at  Philadelphia  from  4 March  to  28  May  and 
at  Norfolk  from  29  May  until  detached  on  29  August. 
She  was  ordered  sold  on  10  September  1919  and  was 
delivered  to  her  purchaser,  the  Neptune  Line  of  New 
York  City,  on  1 October  1919. 


Seneca  (SP-1824)  was  renamed  Wabash  (q.v.)  just 
before  her  acquisition  by  the  Navy  in  1918. 

V 

(AT-91 : dp.  1,675  (f.)  ; 1.  205'0";  b.  38'6";  dr.  15'4"; 
s.  16.25  k.  (tl.)  ; cpl.  85;  a.  1 3",  2 40mm.;  cl.  Navajo) 

Seneca  (AT-91)  was  laid  down  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
on  7 September  1942  by  the  Cramp  Shipbuilding  Co.; 
launched  on  2 February  1943;  and  commissioned  at 
the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  on  30  April  1943,  Lt. 
Herman  B.  Conrad  commanding. 

The  tug  completed  fitting  out  and  post-commissioning 
availability  on  19  May  and  departed  for  trials,  drills, 
and  calibrations  in  the  Delaware  Bay.  Three  days 
later,  she  cleared  the  Delaware  Capes  and  arrived  at 
Norfolk,  Va.,  for  shakedown  training.  Seneca  next 
stood  out  of  Norfolk  on  18  June,  towing  a target  raft 
to  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba.  From  27  June  until  7 July, 
she  conducted  antisubmarine  warfare  (ASW)  training 
in  the  Guantanamo  Bay  operating  area;  then  she 
headed  for  Trinidad  to  begin  a tour  of  duty  with  the 
4th  Fleet. 

For  the  next  21  months,  Seneca  was  assigned  target 
towing,  general  rescue,  and  salvage  duties  in  the  waters 
off  the  coast  of  Brazil.  During  one  of  her  early  rescue 
missions,  Seneca  captured  two  survivors  of  a German 
U-boat  sunk  by  Allied  ASW  patrols.  Seneca  was  re- 
designated ATF-91  on  15  May  1944.  On  9 April  1945, 
she  departed  Bermuda  for  Norfolk  with  a dual  tow. 
Upon  arrival,  she  entered  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  for 
overhaul.  On  25  May  1945,  she  cleared  Norfolk  for 
a tour  of  duty  at  Port  Everglades  and  Key  West,  Fla., 
with  the  Surface  Group  of  the  Antisubmarine  Develop- 
ment Detachment.  She  towed  targets  and  recovered  tor- 
pedoes until  her  departure  from  Key  West  on  19 
February  1946.  Seneca  towed  a large  floating  crane  to 
Philadelphia,  arrived  on  the  26th,  and  later  shifted  to 
Norfolk  for  overhaul. 

Following  overhaul,  Seneca  commenced  25  years  of 
operations  out  of  Norfolk  and  Little  Creek,  Va.  Her 
routine  during  this  time  consisted  of  target  towing, 
rescue  and  salvage  work,  and  ship  towing;  most  often 
these  were  reserve  ships  moving  from  one  berthing 
area  to  another  or  former  Navy  ships  to  be  sunk  as 
targets.  Her  sphere  of  operations  consisted  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  the  Gulf 
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of  Mexico.  She  spent  much  of  her  career  in  the  Guan- 
tanamo Bay  area  and  in  the  British  West  Indies,  but 
also  frequented  the  New  England,  Canadian,  and 
Greenland  coasts.  On  one  occasion,  she  even  made  a 
tow  to  Reykjavik,  Iceland.  Between  1946  and  1971, 
Seneca  only  ventured  out  of  the  western  Atlantic  three 
times.  On  1 May  1961,  she  departed  Mayport,  Fla.,  with 
AFBD-7  in  tow  and  made  Holy  Loch,  Scotland,  a 
month  later.  Leaving  her  charge  at  Holy  Loch,  Seneca 
sailed  to  Penzance,  England,  on  5 June.  She  stood  out 
of  Penzance  on  the  13th  and  arrived  in  Norfolk,  Va., 
on  the  24th.  In  the  summer  of  1964,  she  participated 
in  the  tow  of  Oak  Ridge  (ARMD-1)  and  YFNB-36 
from  Norfolk  to  Rota,  Spain.  She  sailed  to  the 
Mediterranean  in  1966  for  a five-month  deployment 
with  the  6th  Fleet  after  which  she  resumed  her  normal 
routine  in  the  western  Atlantic. 

Decommissioned  in  July  1971,  Seneca  was  transferred 
to  the  Maritime  Administration  on  18  November  1971 
for  layup  with  the  James  River  Group,  National  De- 
fense Reserve  Fleet.  Seneca  remains  at  James  River, 
Va.,  as  of  1 January  1974. 


Sennet 

A barracuda. 

(SS-408:  dp.  1,525  (surf.),  2,415  (subm.) ; 1.  311'8";  b. 
27'3" ; dr.  15'3";  s.  20+  k.  (surf.),  8.75  k.  (subm.)  ; 
cpl.  81;  a.  10  21"  tt.,  1 5",  1 40mm.;  cl.  Balao) 

Sennet  (SS-408)  was  laid  down  on  8 March  1944 
by  the  Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Navy  Yard;  launched  on  6 
June  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Roscoe  W.  Downs;  and 
commissioned  on  22  August  1944,  Comdr.  George  E. 
Porter  in  command. 

Sennet  was  fitted  out  by  18  September.  She  held 
training  exercises  and  torpedo  tube  testing  off  the  coast 
of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  until  22  October.  The 
submarine  then  tested  mines  and  torpedoes  for  the  Mine 
Warfare  Test  Station,  Solomons  Island,  Md.  On  11 


November,  Sennet  proceeded  to  the  operations  area  off 
Balboa,  C.  Z.,  and  conducted  further  training  exercises. 
The  submarine  departed  Balboa  on  29  November  for 
Pearl  Harbor  and  arrived  there  on  16  December  1944. 

Sennet’s  topside  armament  was  increased  to  two  5- 
inch  guns,  two  40-millimeter  guns,  and  three  .50  caliber 
machine  guns  before  departing  Pearl  Harbor  for  her 
first  war  patrol  on  5 January  1945. 

Sennet  patrolled  north  of  the  Bonin  Islands  until  28 
January.  She  made  two  attacks  on  a large  tanker  with 
three  escorts  on  the  21st  but  scored  no  hits.  The  follow- 
ing week,  the  submarine  sank  one  500-ton  picket  boat 
and  damaged  another. 

Sennet  refitted  at  Saipan  from  31  January  to  7 Feb- 
ruary when  she  began  her  second  war  patrol  off 
southern  Honshu,  Japan.  On  13  February,  two  300-ton 
picket  boats  were  sunk  by  the  combined  gunfire  of 
Sennet,  Haddock  (SS-231),  and  Lagarto  (SS-371). 
Three  days  later,  the  submarine  attacked  an  enemy 
minelayer  with  an  offset  spread  of  torpedoes  from  her 
stern  tubes  and  went  deep,  to  200  feet.  Two  torpedoes 
were  heard  to  explode.  While  going  deep,  Sennet  was 
rocked  hard  by  two  aircraft  bombs  which  exploded 
beneath  her.  The  submarine  surfaced  an  hour  later  and 
saw  a large  oil  slick  and  approximately  40  Japanese 
clinging  to  debris  but  no  trace  of  Nariu  which  had 
sunk. 

Sennet  was  refitted  by  Apollo  (AS-25)  in  Apra 
Harbor,  Guam,  9 March-2  April.  Patrolling  off  Honshu 
again  from  3 April  to  16  May,  she  was  surfaced  off 
Miki  Saki  on  16  April  when  she  was  twice  straddled 
by  torpedoes  fired  from  patrol  boats.  Three  days  later, 
the  submarine  torpedoed  and  sank  the  cargo  ship, 
Hagane  Maru.  On  the  22d,  Sennet  attempted  to  save  a 
P-51  pilot  who  had  bailed  out  near  her  but  the  man 
went  under  only  100  feet  from  the  ship.  Attempts  to 
find  him  were  in  vain.  A repair  ship  was  attacked  on 
the  28th  with  two  electrical  torpedoes.  The  first  blew 
the  bow  off  and  the  second  hit  under  the  mainmast. 
Hatsushima  sank  by  her  stern.  On  1 May,  Sennett  fired 
five  steam  torpedoes  at  an  Asashio  class  destroyer  but 


Sennet  (SS-408),  surrounded  by  Antarctic  ice  during  Operation  High  jump  in  the  winter  of  1946-47. 
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it  maneuvered  and  avoided  them.  At  the  end  of  this 
patrol,  the  submarine  sailed  to  Pearl  Harbor  for  upkeep 
and  leave. 

Sennet’s  most  profitable  patrol  was  from  1 July  to 
9 August  in  the  Sea  of  Japan.  During  the  patrol,  she 
sank  one  passenger-cargo  ship,  two  cargo  ships,  and 
one  tanker  totalling  13,105  tons. 

When  the  war  ended  in  the  Pacific,  Sennet  was  as- 
signed to  the  Atlantic  Fleet  and  operated  from  New 
London,  Conn.  In  June  1946,  she  was  reassigned  to 
Submarine  Squadron  6 at  Balboa,  C.Z.  From  10  De- 
cember 1946  to  13  March  1947,  Sennet  participated 
in  Operation  “Highjump,”  the  third  Byrd  Antarctic 
Expedition. 

Sennet  operated  from  Balboa  until  1949  when  she 
was  assigned  to  operate  from  Key  West  Fla.,  as  a unit 
of  Submarine  Squadron  (SubRon)  12.  The  ship  con- 
ducted training  for  submarine  and  antisubmarine  per- 
sonnel at  Key  West  and  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba.  In 
1951,  Sennet  was  converted  to  a fleet  snorkel  submarine 
at  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard  and  returned  to 
her  home  port. 

On  4 November  1954,  Sennet  departed  Key  West  on 
her  first  deployment  to  the  Mediterranean  and  service 
with  the  6th  Fleet.  From  her  return  on  30  January 
1955,  until  1 August  1959,  the  submarine  conducted 
training,  local,  and  fleet  operations  with  her  squadron. 
On  the  latter  day,  Sennett  was  reassigned  to  SubRon  4 
and  stationed  at  Charleston,  S.C.  For  the  next  nine 
years,  the  submarine  operated  from  Charleston  with 
the  Atlantic  Fleet.  She  operated  along  the  east  coast, 
in  the  Caribbean,  and  in  the  Atlantic  with  her  squad- 
ron until  mid-1968. 

In  November  of  that  year,  the  submarine  was  found 
unfit  for  further  Naval  service.  Sennet  was  struck  from 
the  Navy  list  on  2 December  1968.  On  18  May  1973, 
her  hulk  was  sold  to  Southern  Scrap  Material  Co.  Ltd., 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Sennett  received  four  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Senorita 

A brilliantly  colored  kelpfish  found  along  the  Califor- 
nia coast. 


The  name  Senorita  was  assigned  to  SS-412,  but  the 
submarine  was  renamed  Trepan y (q.v.)  prior  to  keel 
laying. 

Sentinel 

I 

(MB:  t.  15;  1.  64'0";  b.  15'8";  dr.  5'1";  s.  9.75  k.; 
cpl.  8;  a.  2 1-pdrs.,  1 mg.) 

The  first  Sentinel  (SP-180) — a motorboat  built  in 
1917  by  Pacific  Shipyards  and  Ways  Co.,  Alameda, 
Calif. — was  purchased  by  the  Navy  from  W.  G.  Tib- 
betts on  9 August  1917  and  commissioned  the  same  day, 
Ens.  C.  A.  Lundquist,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Sentinel  operated  in  San  Francisco  Bay  during  and 
after  World  War  I,  patrolling  the  harbor  entrance  and 
assisting  small  vessels.  She  was  decommissioned  on  20 
March  1919,  transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard  on  18 
September  1919,  and  renamed  Tulare.  She  was  again 
renamed  AB-lb  on  6 November  1923,  and  remained 
in  service  until  1934. 

II 

(MB:  1.  45';  b.  11'6";  dr.  4') 

The  second  Sentinel,  a motorboat  built  in  1918  by 
Richardson  Boat  Co.,  North  Tonawanda,  N.Y.,  for  the 
Coast  Guard,  was  completed  on  17  June  1918  and  as- 
signed to  St.  Mary’s  River  patrol,  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Mich. 


Returned  to  the  Coast  Guard  when  the  services  were 
separated  on  28  August  1919,  Sentinel  served  until 
1935,  being  renamed  AB-13  in  1923. 

Ill 

(AM-113:  dp.  890;  1.  221'2";  b.  32';  dr.  10';  s.  18  k.; 
cpl.  101;  a.  2 3'',  4 20mm;  cl.  Auk) 

The  third  Sentinel  was  laid  down  on  28  November 
1941  by  the  American  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  launched  on  23  May  1942;  and  commissioned  on 
3 November  1942,  Lt.  Comdr.  George  L.  Phillips,  USNR, 
in  command. 

Sentinel  reported  for  duty  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet  on 
15  January  1943.  The  minesweeper  experienced  her 
first  enemy  contact  on  20  February  while  escorting 
Merak  (AF-21)  from  Bermuda  to  Norfolk  when  an 
escorting  aircraft  dropped  a smoke  bomb  2,500  yards 
astern.  Picking  up  suspected  submarine  wake  noise  with 
her  echo-ranging  equipment,  Sentinel  attacked  on  two 
contacts  within  a 25-minute  period.  There  was  no  evi- 
dence of  damage  to  the  enemy,  except  for  some  dark 
brown  or  black  matter  which  appeared  after  the  second 
starboard  depth  charge  exploded. 

On  8 March,  Sentinel,  accompanied  by  Seer  (AM-112), 
departed  Norfolk  for  patrol  duty,  joined  a convoy  on 
the  17th,  and  anchored  at  Norfolk  the  next  day.  The 
two  minesweepers  got  underway  again  on  the  19th, 
and  possibly  encountered  a submarine  the  next  day. 
They  fired  depth  charges  which  produced  no  results, 
and  proceeded  to  New  London,  Conn.  Sentinel  spent 
the  remainder  of  the  month  in  training  in  Long  Island 
Sound  and  moored  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 

On  5 April,  Sentinel  resumed  patrol  duty  and  es- 
corted LST—360  to  Bermuda  on  the  9th,  after  stand- 
ing by  stranded  LST-72  en  route  as  the  latter  made 
repairs.  The  minesweeper  departed  Bermuda  on  the 
13th  to  escort  convoy  UGL-2  to  Europe,  arriving  at 
Gibraltar  Harbor  on  the  30th. 

From  2 to  4 May,  the  minesweeper  escorted  the  con- 
voy to  the  Advanced  Amphibious  Training  Base,  Tenes, 
Algeria,  where  she  remained  until  sailing  for  Oran  on 
the  9th. 

Sentinel  departed  Oran  on  12  May  for  antisubmarine 
patrol  until  her  return  on  the  16th.  The  minesweeper 
got  underway  again  on  the  20th,  entered  the  harbor  at 
Philippeville  on  the  24th,  and  reached  Bizerte,  Tunisia, 
on  the  25th. 

On  30  May,  Sentinel  stood  out  of  Bizerte  as  an  escort 
for  Task  Group  81.1.  After  conducting  sound  and  radar 
search  ahead  of  the  convoy,  the  minesweeper  reached 
Nemoirs,  Algeria,  on  2 June.  Departing  the  harbor  on 
the  3d,  Sentinel  reached  Arseu  the  same  day. 

Sentinel  continued  her  escort  and  patrol  duty  along 
the  North  African  coast  until  8 July,  when  she  stood 
out  of  Bizerte  and  set  her  course  for  Sicily. 

On  10  July,  Sentinel  was  part  of  Task  Group  86.3 
destined  to  attack  the  Licata  area.  At  0430,  while  serv- 
ing on  antisubmarine  patrol,  Sentinel  was  attacked  by 
German  planes.  At  about  0500,  a bomb  exploded  about 
200  feet  off  her  starboard  quarter.  Flares  inshore  of 
the  minesweeper  illuminated  her  for  the  unobservable 
enemy  planes.  At  approximately  0510,  four  or  five 
bombs  burst  nearby.  One  opened  a hole  one  foot  wide 
and  eight  feet  long  in  her  after  engine  room.  The 
damage  control  party  and  the  after  engine  room  crew 
were  seriously  weakened  by  death  and  injury,  and  the 
radio  room  and  all  interior  communications,  except  one 
sound-powered  telephone  circuit,  were  wrecked. 

Between  0510  and  0600,  the  ship  was  attacked  four 
times  more.  She  repulsed  two  attacks  without  being 
bombed;  but,  at  0525,  attacking  planes  released  bombs 
despite  Sentinel’s  heavy  antiaircraft  fire  and  observable 
20  millimeter  hits.  This  attack  put  the  forward  3-inch 

Sun  out  of  action  and  killed  or  wounded  half  its  crew. 

ridge  personnel  and  the  port  side  20  millimeter  crew 
were  also  hit.  All  communications  were  lost,  the  forward 
engine  room  was  holed,  and  the  steering  engine  was 
knocked  out.  At  0530,  one  bomb  hit  put  the  forward 
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engine  out  of  commission.  Sentinel’ s crew,  however,  hit 
two  Messerchmitt  210  bombers  and,  at  about  0545, 
effectively  used  the  after  3-inch  gun  and  20  millimeter 
guns  to  repulse  one  last  attack. 

By  0615,  with  all  power  gone,  the  badly  listing 
Sentinel  contacted  Seer,  LC1-32,  and  the  Green  beach- 
master  by  portable  radio  using  dry  cells  from  hand 
lanterns.  This  message  brought  SC-530,  LCI-33,  and 
PC-550  to  her  assistance  at  the  utmost  speed.  After 
the  more  seriously  wounded  had  been  evacuated  on 
LCI-33  and  SC-530,  it  became  apparent  that  the  ship 
would  not  remain  afloat.  Her  list  was  about  28°  and 
water  was  on  her  main  deck  when  the  remainder  of  her 
crew  boarded  PC-550,  at  no  small  risk  to  the  submarine 
chaser  which  then  remained  by  Sentinel  until  she  cap- 
sized at  1030  and  went  under  at  1045. 

Sentinel  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  19  August 
1943. 

Sentinel  earned  two  battle  stars  for  service  in  World 

War  II. 


Sentinel  (AM-42)  was  authorized  as  part  of  a group 
of  mine  sweepers  scheduled  to  be  built  as  replacements 
and  for  Lend  Lease  commitments. 

On  12  August  1945,  three  days  before  hostilities 
ceased  in  the  Pacific,  the  Navy  cancelled  its  contract 
with  the  Defoe  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich.,  for  the 
construction  of  Sentinel. 

IV 

(AMCU-39:  dp.  260;  1.  159';  b.  23'8";  dr.  5'8'';  s. 

14.4  k.;  cpl.  41;  a.  2 20mm.;  cl.  AMCU-7) 

The  fourth  Sentinel  was  laid  down  as  LSIL-1052  on 
8 February  1944  by  the  Defoe  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Bay 
City,  Mich.;  launched  on  9 March  1944;  and  commis- 
sioned on  21  March  1944. 

Following  shakedown  off  the  east  coast,  LSIL-1052 
reported  for  duty  in  the  Atlantic  Fleet  on  6 May  1944, 
but  was  reassigned  to  the  19th  (Pacific)  Fleet  Am- 
phibious Force  on  19  July. 

On  4 September,  the  LSIL  anchored  in  Kwajalein 
Atoll  and  remained  there  until  the  8th  when  she  got 
underway  for  Eniwetok.  Following  installation  of  Army- 
type  radio  equipment,  LSIL-1052  remained  in  the  area 
ferrying  passengers  and  carrying  mail  around  Eniwetok 
Island  until  12  October. 

That  day,  LSIL-1052  set  course  for  the  Caroline 
Islands  and  entered  Ulithi  Channel  on  the  21st.  The 
LSIL  remained  in  Ulithi  Harbor,  ferrying  recreation 
parties  for  Washington  (BB-56),  until  9 November 
when  she  departed  the  harbor  to  rendezvous  with 
Cushing  (DD— 797)  and  relieve  her  of  a boat  in  tow. 
LSIL-1052  was  busy  ferrying  passengers  and  delivering 
mail  and  aircraft  parts  in  the  Carolinas  until  25  May 
1945,  when  she  sailed  for  Leyte  Gulf. 

LSIL-1052  remained  at  Tacloban,  Leyte  Gulf,  until 
22  July,  performing  there  the  same  services  she  had 
rendered  at  Ulithi,  until  hostilities  ended. 

In  September,  she  sailed  via  the  Marshalls  for 
Hawaii.  On  1 February  1946,  LSIL-1052  stood  out  of 
Pearl  Harbor  and  headed  for  the  west  coast.  After  ar- 
riving at  San  Francisco  on  the  18th,  the  landing  craft 
proceeded  to  Astoria,  Oreg.,  where  she  reported  to  the 
19th  Fleet  and  was  decommissioned  in  September  1946. 

On  7 March  1952,  LSIL-1052  was  reclassified  as 
AMCU—39,  and  a contract  for  her  conversion  into  a 
minesweeper  was  placed  with  the  Puget  Sound  Naval 
Shipyard,  Bremerton,  Wash.  Conversion  began  on  1 
December  1953  and  was  completed  on  18  May  1954,  but 
the  vessel,  now  designated  Sentinel  (AMCU-39),  saw 
no  further  active  service.  On  7 February  1955,  all 
AMCU’s  were  redesignated  MHC’s;  minehunters,  coastal. 

Sentinel  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 January 
1960. 


Sentry 

A guard,  usually  a soldier,  who  protects  an  assigned 
post. 

(AM-299:  dp.  795;  1.  184'6";  b.  33';  dr.  9';  s.  15  k.; 

cpl.  104;  a.  1 3",  2 40mm.,  6 20mm.,  2 dct.,  2 dcp., 

1 dcp.  (hh.)  ; cl.  Admirable) 

Sentry  (AM-299)  was  laid  down  on  16  May  1943 
by  the  Winslow  Marine  Railway  and  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  launched  on  15  August  1943;  spon- 
sored by  Miss  Nanette  L.  Pratt;  and  commissioned 
on  30  May  1944,  Lt.  Thomas  R.  Fonick  in  command. 

After  shakedown,  Sentry  sailed  from  San  Francisco 
on  28  August  1944  and  joined  the  7th  Fleet  at  Manus 
on  6 October  for  the  Leyte  invasion.  She  arrived  off  the 
Leyte  beaches  on  17  October  and  carried  out  a three- 
day  pre-invasion  sweep.  She  continued  sweeping  during 
and  after  the  initial  landings  on  20  October  until  join- 
ing the  transports  on  24  October  to  provide  antiaircraft 
support. 

Sentry  remained  in  Leyte  Gulf  for  the  next  six  weeks, 
then  participated  in  most  of  the  subsequent  landings  in 
the  Philippines.  With  her  division,  Mine  Division  34, 
she  carried  out  pre-invasion  sweeps  at  Ormoc  Bay  on 
6 December  1944,  Mindoro  Island  on  14  December, 
Lingayen  Gulf  on  6 January  1945,  and  Zambales  and 
Subic  Bay  on  29-31  January.  For  all  but  the  Ormoc 
landings,  she  remained  on  the  scene  after  the  initial 
troop  landings,  helping  extend  the  mineswept  areas 
and  providing  antisubmarine  and  antiaircraft  protec- 
tion to  the  transports.  Few  mines  were  encountered,  but 
kamikaze  resistance  was  intense,  and  the  ships  saw 
much  antiaircraft  action. 

On  13  February,  Sent'ni  and  her  division  began  pre- 
invasion sweeps  in  Manila  Bay  in  preparation  for  the 
landings  at  Mariveles  and  Corregidor.  While  sweeping 
off  Corregidor  on  the  14th,  the  minesweepers  came 
within  5,000  yards  of  the  island  and  were  repeatedly 
straddled  by  Japanese  fire  before  supporting  ships  si- 
lenced the  enemy’s  guns.  Sentry  continued  sweeping  in 
Manila  Bay  through  19  February,  and  her  division 
earned  a Navy  Unit  Commendation  for  the  operation. 

During  the  next  two  and  one-half  months,  Sentry 
carried  out  various  local  sweeps  in  support  of  mop-up 
operations  in  the  Philippines,  the  most  notable  being  a 
pre-assault  sweep  for  the  landings  at  Legaspi,  Luzon, 
on  1 April,  and  an  8-day  sweep  in  the  Sulu  Sea  off 
Palawan  beginning  on  22  April.  On  9 May,  the  ship 
arrived  at  Morotai  to  prepare  for  operations  in  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies. 

Between  7 and  18  June,  Sentry  supported  the  landings 
at  Brunei  Bay,  Borneo;  and,  between  22  June  and  15 
July,  she  helped  clear  the  way  for  the  assault  at 
Balikpapan.  During  both  operations,  the  minesweepers 
came  under  fire  from  shore  batteries;  and  one  ship, 
Salute,  was  sunk  by  a mine  on  8 June.  Sentry’s  task 
unit  received  a Presidential  Unit  Citation  for  its 
service  off  Borneo  between  15  June  and  1 July  1945. 

After  overhaul  at  Subic  Bay,  Sentry  departed  the 
Philippines  on  8 September  and  arrived  at  Sasebo, 
Japan,  on  20  October,  having  accepted  the  surrender 
of  the  Japanese  army  garrison  of  Shan  Zaki  in  the 
Ryukyus  while  en  route.  In  the  following  weeks,  she 
swept  Japanese  minefields  in  the  Ryukyus,  the  Tsushima 
Strait,  and  the  Van  Diemen  Strait.  She  sailed  from 
Sasebo  on  9 December  for  the  United  States.  Arriving 
at  Orange,  Texas,  on  2 April  1946,  she  was  decommis- 
sioned there  on  19  June  1946  and  placed  in  reserve. 
Her  classification  was  changed  from  AM-299  to  MSF- 
299,  effective  7 February  1955.  Sentry  was  struck  from 
the  Navy  list  on  1 February  1962  and  transferred  to  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  on  31  August  1962  as  Ky  Hoa 
(HQ-09). 

Sentry  received  6 battle  stars  for  her  World  War  II 
service. 
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Sepulga 

A river  in  Alabama. 

(AO-20:  dp.  16,800  (normal);  1.  477'10'';  b.  60';  dr. 

26'2"  (mean)  ; s.  11  k.;  cpl.  79;  cl.  Patoka) 

Fleetco,  an  oiler  built  by  the  Newport  News  Ship- 
building and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va.,  for  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  (E.F.C.  1639),  was 
launched  on  21  April  1920;  transferred  to  the  Navy  by 
Executive  Order  on  17  October  1921;  renamed  Sepulga 
(AO-20)  on  2 November  1921;  delivered  to  the  Navy 
at  Mare  Island,  Calif.,  on  13  December  1921;  and  com- 
missioned on  13  January  1922,  Lt.  Arthur  G.  Somers, 
USNRP,  in  temporary  command. 

Decommissioned  on  15  April  1922,  Sepulga  was  laid 
up  at  Mare  Island  for  the  next  18  years.  She  was  re- 
commissioned on  5 February  1940,  Comdr.  Arthur  R. 
Ponto  in  command;  and,  in  March,  she  commenced  op- 
erations for  the  Naval  Transportation  Service.  Based  at 
San  Pedro,  she  carried  fuel,  general  cargo,  and  passen- 
gers from  the  west  coast  to  Guam,  the  Philippines, 
Wake,  Midway,  and  Hawaii  during  the  remaining 
months  of  peace  in  the  Pacific.  On  7 December,  she  was 
en  route  from  San  Pedro  to  Pearl  Harbor.  At  mid- 
month, she  arrived  in  Hawaii,  where  she  delivered  fuel 
to  carriers  Lexington,  Saratoga,  and  Enterprise.  On  3 
January  1942,  she  sailed  for  California  to  take  on  cargo 
and  fuel  for  the  Society  Islands. 

Upon  arriving  at  Bora  Bora  on  18  February,  she 
fueled  merchant  and  Allied  naval  ships  through  March; 
then  sailed  for  San  Pedro.  By  mid-May,  she  resumed 
fueling  duties  at  Bora  Bora  and  continued  them  until 
16  July  when  she  again  sailed  for  the  west  coast. 

After  reaching  San  Pedro  on  5 August,  she  again 
departed  her  California  base  on  the  24th  and  headed 
north  to  Dutch  Harbor  in  the  Aleutians  where  she  dis- 
pensed petroleum  products  into  the  fall,  interrupting 
those  duties  only  for  runs  to  the  Seattle  area  to  refill 
her  tanks. 

In  January  1944,  Sepulga  returned  to  the  Central 
Pacific.  Temporarily  assigned  to  ServRon  4,  she  arrived 
at  Funafuti  on  the  15th;  took  on  Navy  and  Marine 
passengers;  and,  on  the  23d,  got  underway  for  Kwaja- 
lein.  Arriving  on  4 March,  she  provided  fuel  and  water 
to  fleet  units  at  that  atoll.  Later  reassigned  to  ServRon 
10,  she  remained  at  Kwajalein  into  June;  then  moved 
to  Eniwetok  to  provide  similar  services,  to  serve  as 
receiving  ship  for  passengers  in  transit,  and  to  act  as 
headquarters  for  the  fuel  section  of  her  squadron.  In 
October  1944,  she  proceeded  to  Ulithi  where  she  served 
as  station  ship  and  headquarters  ship  through  the  end 
of  the  war. 

On  4 November  1945,  the  World  War  I-designed  oiler 
got  underway  for  the  United  States  and  inactivation. 
Arriving  at  San  Francisco  on  29  November,  she  was 
decommissioned  on  1 March  1946;  struck  from  the 
Navy  list  on  20  March;  transferred  to  the  Maritime 
Commission  on  1 July;  and  sold,  for  scrapping,  to  the 
National  Metal  and  Steel  Co.,  on  10  December. 


Sequatchie 

A river  in  south  central  Tennessee;  a tributary  of 
the  Tennessee. 

(AOG-21 : dp.  2,700  (f.)  ; 1.  220'6";  b.  37';  dr.  13'1"; 
s.  10  k.;  cpl.  62;  a.  1 3",  2 40mm.,  3 20mm.;  cl. 
Sequatchie-,  T.  T1-M-A2) 

Sequatchie  (AOG-21)  ( ex-Royston ) was  laid  down 
on  1 June  1943  by  Todd-Galveston  Dry  Dock  Inc.,  Gal- 
veston, Tex.,  under  Maritime  Commission  contract  (MC 
hull  790)  ; launched  on  21  December  1943;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Hazel  Tometich;  delivered  on  5 August  1944;  and 
commissioned  on  2 September  1944,  Lt.  Bertram  W. 
Richelt,  USNR,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  Service  Force,  Pacific,  Sequatchie  de- 
parted Galveston  on  22  September;  transited  the  Panama 


Canal  at  the  end  of  the  month;  and  joined  Service 
Squadron  (ServRon)  8 at  Pearl  Harbor  in  early  Novem- 
ber. During  that  month  and  in  December,  she  shuttled 
fuel  to  Johnston  Island  and  to  bases  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  On  31  December,  she  sailed  southwestward  to 
begin  duty  as  a unit  of  ServRon  10.  By  mid- January, 
she  was  in  the  Marshalls;  and,  on  12  February,  she 
arrived  at  Saipan,  where  she  discharged  cargo  during 
March.  At  the  end  of  that  month,  she  commenced 
shuttling  fuel  to  Iwo  Jima  and  continued  that  duty, 
alternating  it  with  station  ship  duty  at  Saipan,  into 
August. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  Sequatchie  was  at  Saipan 
where  she  remained  until  26  September,  when  she  re- 
turned to  Iwo  Jima  to  assume  station  ship  duties  there. 
At  the  end  of  November,  she  returned  to  Saipan. 

The  tanker  remained  in  the  Central  Pacific  until  or- 
dered back  to  the  United  States  for  inactivation  in 
1946.  In  March,  she  arrived  on  the  west  coast.  At  the 
end  of  May,  she  got  underway  for  the  gulf  coast;  and, 
on  26  June,  she  was  decommissioned  at  New  Orleans. 
Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  15  August; 
and,  on  7 October,  she  was  returned  to  the  Maritime 
Commission  and  laid  up  in  the  National  Defense  Re- 
serve Fleet  at  Mobile,  Ala. 

Sequin 

A misspelling  of  Seguin,  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
Maine. 

( YFB-35:  dp.  192;  1.  116';  b.  30'2";  dr.  6';  s.  8 k.) 

Sequin — a ferryboat  built  in  1932  as  Lord  Baltimore 
by  I.  F.  Cannon,  Fishing  Creek,  Md. — was  purchased  by 
the  Navy  on  15  July  1942  from  J.  Q.  Adams  of  Norfolk, 
Va. ; and  was  placed  in  service  at  the  Norfolk  Navy 
Yard  on  14  September  1942. 

Assigned  to  the  5th  Naval  District,  the  wooden- 
hulled boat  was  used  as  a ferry  in  the  Norfolk  Navy 
Yard. 

Sequin  was  placed  out  of  service  on  25  July  1946.  She 
was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  28  August  1946  and 
turned  over  to  the  War  Shipping  Administration  for 
disposal  on  20  January  1947. 

Sequoia 

A Cherokee  scholar,  inventor  of  the  Cherokee  sylla- 
bary. Both  ships  of  this  name  retained  their  names  on 
acquisition  by  the  Navy.  See  also,  Sequoyah. 

I 

(Str.:  t.  677;  1.  174';  b.  30') 

The  first  Sequoia,  a United  States  Lighthouse  Service 
ship  built  in  1908  at  Camden,  N.J.,  was  acquired  by 
the  Navy  when  the  Lighthouse  Service  was  taken  over 
under  the  terms  of  the  National  Naval  Volunteers 
section  of  the  Naval  Preparedness  Act  approved  on  29 
August  1916  and  issued  on  16  April  1917.  Taken  over 
with  her  crew,  Sequoia  was  commissioned  on  5 Decem- 
ber 1917,  Lt.  Mark  Anderson,  USNRF,  in  command, 
and  retained  in  the  12th  Naval  District  to  continue 
her  previous  duty  of  tending  lighthouses  in  that  area. 
Net  and  buoy  tending  and  coast  patrol  were  assigned 
to  her  as  additional  duties;  but,  throughout  World 
War  I,  Sequoia’s  primary  responsibility  remained  that 
of  a lighthouse  tender.  She  was  returned  to  the  Light- 
house Service  on  1 July  1919. 

II 

(AG-23:  dp.  90;  1.  104';  b.  18'2";  dr.  4'5";  s.  12  k.; 

cpl.  10) 

The  second  Sequoia,  a wooden  yacht  built  in  1925-26 
by  the  Mathis  Yacht  Building  Co.,  Camden,  N.J.,  for 
Richard  Calwalder,  Jr.,  was  purchased  by  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Commerce  from  her  second  owner,  William  H. 
Dunning,  on  24  March  1931  and  was  transferred  to  the 
Navy  and  commissioned  as  Sequoia  (AG-23)  on  25 
March  1933,  Lt.  John  S.  Blue  in  command. 

“In  service”  for  most  of  her  career,  Sequoia  has  been 
“in  commission”  for  only  three  brief  periods:  25  March 
to  16  November  1933,  1 April  to  27  July  1935,  and  1 
August  to  9 December  1935.  Acquired  for  the  use  of 
the  President,  she  was  employed  in  that  capacity  until 
March  1936,  when  Potomac  (AG— 25)  was  designated 
as  the  presidential  yacht.  Sequoia  was  then  assigned  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy’s  yacht,  and  from  that  time 
into  1969  she  was  used  to  fill  the  hospitality  needs  of 
high  ranking  government  officials.  In  January  1969,  she 
was  again  assigned  primary  employment  as  the  presi- 
dential yacht;  but,  in  June  of  that  year,  she  resumed 
her  previous,  more  general  schedule  under  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  Into  1974,  she  is  used  by  cabinet  and  other 
high  ranking  officials  as  well  as  by  the  President;  and 
since  the  institution  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior’s 
Summer  in  the  Parks  program,  she  has  also  been  used 
by  that  agency  to  provide  day  trips  for  school  children 
in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area. 

Sequoyah 

A county  in  Oklahoma. 

(MB:  t.  15;  1.  60';  b.  16';  dr.  5'3'';  s.  8 k.;  cpl.  6; 
a.  1 1-pdr.) 

Sequoyah  (SP-426) — a motorboat  built  in  1907  by 
Crockett,  Pocomoke  City,  Md. — was  chartered  on  24 
August  1917  from  Albert  T.  Lavallette  of  Hampton, 
Va. ; and  commissioned  on  the  same  day. 

Sequoyah  was  used  for  transporting  ammunition  and 
supplies  in  Norfolk  harbor  in  World  War  I.  She  was 
known  as  SP-426  for  much  of  her  career.  Sequoyah  was 
decommissioned  and  returned  to  her  owner  on  29  Jan- 
uary 1919. 

Serapis 

In  Egyptian  mythology,  a god  who  possessed  the 
virtues  of  both  Osiris  and  Apis;  a god  of  healing. 


(Fr.:  t.  886;  1.  116'4"  (keel);  b.  37'10y2";  dph.  16'4''; 
cpl.  317;  a.  20  18-pdrs.,  20  9-pdrs.,  10  6-pdrs.) 

On  23  September  1779,  Bonhomme  Richard — com- 
manded by  Capt.  John  Paul  Jones — engaged  HMS 
Serapis  off  Flamborough  Head,  England.  That  British 
frigate  and  sloop,  Countess  of  Scarborough,  were  escort- 
ing a fleet  of  merchantmen  from  the  Baltic  to  England. 

During  a fierce  fight,  Bonhomme  Richard  gained 
superiority  aloft  and,  after  some  four  hours  of  fighting, 
Serapis  struck  her  colors.  Bonhomme  Richard  was  badly 
damaged  and  two  days  later,  despite  an  almost  feverish 
effort  to  save  her,  she  rolled  over  and  sank. 

However,  before  this  occurred,  the  crew  of  the  Ameri- 
can ship  had  been  transferred  to  Serapis  which  carried 
them  to  Holland  where  they  arrived  on  3 October. 
Serapis  was  later  stripped  of  her  armament  and  sold 
at  Lorient,  France,  to  a French  citizen  who  in  turn 
sold  her  to  the  French  Navy  in  whose  service  she  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  July  1781. 


(ScSlp : dp.  2,400;  1.  250'6";  b.  38';  dr.  16'6";  s.  11.5 

k. ; a.  1 11",  10  9",  1 60-pdr.,  2 20-pdrs. ; cl.  Algoma) 

Serapis,  a steam  sloop,  was  authorized  in  1864  as 
one  of  eight  “fast  steamers  of  small  class”  for  which 
machinery  was  to  be  built  in  idle  machine  shops  in  the 
Boston  and  Brooklyn  Navy  Yards.  Serapis  was  named 
when  construction  of  her  machinery  was  approved  on 
2 October  1864,  but  her  hull  was  never  ordered — first 
due  to  lack  of  building  ways  and  then  to  retrenchment 
following  the  Civil  War.  Her  engines  were  completed 


and  used  either  in  one  of  four  Serapis- class  screw  sloops 
ordered  in  1867  or  in  one  of  the  four  ordered  “repaired” 
in  1871  and  72. 

I 

(IX-213:  t.  7,641;  1.  450';  b.  59';  s.  9.5  k.;  cpl.  71; 
a.  1 4",  1 3",  8 20mm.) 

District  of  Columbia,  a single-screw  tanker  built  in 
1921  for  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  by  the  Balti- 
more Dry  Dock  and  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md., 
was  allocated  to  the  Navy  by  the  Maritime  Commission 
in  February  1945;  renamed  Serapis  and  designated  IX- 
213  on  9 March  1945;  partially  converted  at  San  Fran- 
cisco; and  delivered  to  the  Navy  at  Pearl  Harbor  and 
commissioned  on  3 August  1945,  Lt.  (jg.)  Eugene  F. 
Dunne,  USNR,  in  temporary  command. 

Acquired  for  temporary  wartime  use  as  a mobile 
floating  storage  unit  for  gasoline  and  diesel  oil  at 
Pearl  Harbor  and  in  the  Trust  Territories,  Serapis  was 
declared  surplus  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  the 
Pacific.  She  remained  at  Pearl  Harbor  until  16  Septem- 
ber when  she  was  taken  in  tow  by  ATA-198  for  her 
return  to  California.  On  2 October,  she  arrived  at  San 
Francisco  where  she  was  decommissioned  and  returned 
to  the  Maritime  Commission  on  19  October.  Her  name 
was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 November  1945, 
and  she  was  sold  in  May  1947  to  the  American  Iron 
and  Metal  Co.  for  scrapping. 


Serene 

(AM-300:  dp.  625;  1.  184'6";  b.  33';  dr.  9'9”;  s.  15  k.; 

cpl.  104;  a.  1 3",  2 40mm.,  6 20mm.,  2 dct.,  2 dcp., 

1 dcp.  (hh.)  ; cl.  Admirable) 

Serene  (AM-300)  was  laid  down  on  8 August  1943  by 
the  Winslow  Marine  Railway  and  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Winslow,  Wash.;  launched  on  31  October  1943;  spon- 
sored by  Miss  Maxine  Noblett;  and  commissioned  on  24 
June  1944,  Lt.  James  E.  Calloway  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  southern  California,  Serene 
sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor  on  29  August.  After  arriving 
on  6 September,  she  performed  ocean  escort  duty  on 
convoy  runs  from  Hawaii  to  Eniwetok  and  San  Fran- 
cisco into  December;  then  participated  in  fleet  and 
type  exercises  until  mid- January  1945.  On  22  January, 
she  got  underway  to  escort  Tractor  Group  Able  to 
the  Marianas  to  prepare  for  the  Iwo  Jima  campaign. 

Screening  Terror,  flagship  of  TG  52.3,  Serene  arrived 
in  the  Volcano  Islands  area  on  16  February  and  com- 
menced sweeping  operations  in  an  area  some  15  miles 
south  of  Iwo  Jima.  On  the  17th,  her  division,  MinDiv 
36,  moved  closer  to  the  target  area.  Through  the  18th, 
they  cleared  the  approaches  to  the  landing  beaches.  As 
the  troops  landed  on  the  19th,  the  smaller  YMS’s  were 
fueled;  and,  from  the  20th  to  the  28th,  the  minesweepers 
conducted  antisubmarine  patrols. 

Returning  to  the  Marianas  on  5 March,  Serene  de- 
parted again  on  the  7th  and  headed  for  Ulithi,  the 
staging  area  for  Operation  “Iceberg,”  the  invasion 
of  the  Ryukyus. 

Departing  Ulithi  on  19  March,  she  swept  enemy 
minefields  in  the  Kerama  Retto  on  the  25th  and  26th; 
then,  after  that  anchorage  was  secured,  participated 
in  the  sweeping  operations  preceding  the  main  assault 
on  Okinawa.  On  the  31st,  she  took  up  duty  as  a marker 
vessel  and  antisubmarine  patrol  ship  off  Kerama  Retto. 
After  the  1 April  landings  on  the  Hagushi  beaches,  she 
continued  her  patrol  duties  and  provided  assistance  to 
damaged  shipping.  On  the  6th,  she  picked  up  survivors 
of  the  SS  Hobbs  Victory.  On  the  7th,  she  resumed 
sweeping  operations  in  the  sea  lanes  in  the  Kerama 
Retto-Okinawa  area;  and,  at  mid-month,  cleared  the 
approaches  to  the  assault  beaches  on  Ie  Shima.  On  16 
April,  she  returned  to  Kerama  Retto  for  availability; 
then  resumed  patrol  and  sweeping  duties  which  she  con- 
tinued until  sailing  for  Ulithi  on  4 May. 
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On  28  May,  Serene  returned  to  the  Ryukyus  in  the 
screen  of  convoy  UOK  16.  Early  in  June,  she  shifted 
from  Nakagusuku  Wan  (Buckner  Bay)  to  Kerama 
Retto,  off  which  she  performed  patrol  duty  until  the 
7th.  A week  later,  she  resumed  sweeping  operations 
which  she  continued  in  the  Mayako  Jima  area  until  the 
23d.  In  early  July,  she  escorted  an  LST  convoy  to  Leyte, 
where  she  was  undergoing  overhaul  when  hostilities 
ended  in  mid-August. 

Then  assigned  to  postwar  minesweeping  operations, 
Serene  swept  mines  in  the  Yellow  Sea,  off  Korea,  during 
late  August  and  early  September.  On  7 September,  her 
group  became  the  Sasebo  Sweep  Group;  and,  on  the  9th, 
Serene  commenced  operations  to  clear  the  entrance  to 
Nagasaki.  For  the  remainder  of  the  month,  she  continued 
sweeping  operations  off  the  west  coast  of  Kyushu.  In 
October,  she  assisted  in  clearing  the  eastern  end  of 
Tsushima  Strait;  and,  in  early  November,  she  returned 
to  the  waters  off  Korea  to  operate  off  the  east  coast  in 
the  Sea  of  Japan.  At  mid-month,  she  resumed  opera- 
tions in  Tsushima  Strait  to  clear  the  shallow  waters 
at  the  western  end.  On  12  December,  she  sailed  for  home. 

Designated  for  inactivation,  Serene  arrived  at  Galves- 
ton, Tex.,  on  26  January  1946.  On  8 May,  she  shifted 
to  Orange  where  she  was  decommissioned  on  19  July 
and  berthed  with  the  Texas  Group,  Atlantic  Reserve 
Fleet.  Reclassified  MSF-300  on  7 February  1955,  she 
remained  in  reserve  until  July  1963.  Then  converted 
to  a patrol  and  escort  craft,  she  was  transferred,  under 
the  Military  Assistance  Program,  to  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  on  24  January  1964.  Her  name  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  on  1 August  1964. 

Serene  earned  3 battle  stars  during  World  War  II 
and  3 during  postwar  minesweeping  operations. 

Sgt.  Andrew  Miller 

Staff  Sergeant  Andrew  Miller,  a native  of  Wisconsin 
attached  to  Company  G,  377th  Infantry,  95th  Infantry 
Division,  was  killed  in  action  on  29  November  1944 
near  Kerprich  Hemmersdorf,  Germany.  During  the  two 
weeks  preceding  his  death,  as  his  company  pursued  a 
relentless  drive  from  Woippy,  France,  through  Metz,  to 
Kerprich  Hemmersdorf,  Sgt.  Miller  performed  a series 
of  heroic  deeds. 

On  the  16th,  when  his  squad  was  pinned  down  by 
enemy  machinegun  crossfire,  he  ordered  his  men  to  re- 
main under  cover  and  entered  a building  housing  one 
of  the  guns.  After  forcing  five  Germans  there  to  sur- 
render, he  took  the  second  position  with  grenades,  kill- 
ing two  enemy  soldiers  and  capturing  five  more.  The 
next  day,  outside  of  Metz,  he  covered  his  companions 
as  they  regrouped  to  push  on  in  the  face  of  heavy 
enemy  fire  despite  the  withdrawal  of  friendly  tanks. 

On  the  19th,  he  led  an  attack  against  an  enemy 
barracks;  then,  covered  by  his  squad,  crawled  to  a 
barracks  window,  climbed  in  and  captured  six  riflemen 
occupying  the  room.  His  squad,  and  then  the  entire 
company,  followed,  and,  continuing  through  the  build- 
ing, took  75  prisoners.  Gestapo  officers  prevented  the 
surrender  of  German  troops  in  another  building  and 
Sgt.  Miller,  with  three  others,  volunteered  to  capture 
the  officers.  After  running  through  machine  gun  fire, 
Sgt.  Miller  was  lifted  through  a window  into  the  build- 
ing, where,  despite  his  being  covered  by  a machine 
pistol,  he  was  able  to  talk  the  officers  into  surrender. 

On  the  20th,  as  his  company  again  came  under  heavy 
enemy  fire,  he  succeeded  in  destroying  a well-placed 
enemy  machine  gun  by  climbing  to  the  roof  of  a nearby 
building  with  a bazooka  and  firing  on  the  enemy  em- 
placement from  that  highly  exposed  position.  On  the 
21st,  in  Metz,  Sgt.  Miller  captured  12  more  prisoners 
and  silenced  another  enemy  gun  in  advance  of  his  com- 
pany’s position. 

Eight  days  later,  on  the  29th,  the  company  advanced 
on  Kerprich  Hemmersdorf  and  was  pinned  down  on  a 
hillside.  Sgt.  Miller  again  took  the  initiative  and  moved 
ahead.  His  squad  followed.  He  and  his  men  stood  up 
and  determinedly  advanced  toward  the  enemy’s  higher 


positions.  Their  platoon,  and  then  another,  followed, 
destroying  enemy  resistance.  But  Sgt.  Miller  was  killed. 
For  his  actions  during  the  advance  from  Woippy  and 
for  his  leadership  and  sacrifice  on  29  November,  Sgt. 
Miller  was  posthumously  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor. 

(AK-242 : dp.  15,199  (f.) ; 1.  455'3";  b.  62';  dr.  28'6”; 

s.  16  k. ; cpl.  52;  a.  4 40mm.;  cl.  Boulder  Victory, 

T.  VC2-S-AP2) 

Sgt.  Andrew  Miller  was  laid  down  under  a Maritime 
Commission  contract  on  22  February  1945  as  Radcliffe 
Victory  (MCV  hull  743)  by  the  Permanente  Metals 
Corp.,  Richmond,  Calif.;  launched  on  4 April  1945; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Owens;  and  delivered 
to  the  Maritime  Commission’s  War  Shipping  Adminis- 
tration (WSA)  on  28  April  1945  for  operation  by  the 
American- West  African  Line  Inc. 

After  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Radcliffe  Victory 
was  returned  to  WSA  and  was  further  transferred  to  the 
War  Department  for  operation  by  the  Army  Transpor- 
tation Corps  on  26  July  1946.  Renamed  Sgt.  Andrew 
Miller  on  31  October  1947,  the  cargo  ship  remained 
with  the  Army  Transportation  Corps  until  1 .March 
1950,  when  she  was  transferred  to  the  Navy  for  opera- 
tion by  the  newly  established  Military  Sea  Transportation 
Service  (MSTS),  becoming  USNS  Sgt.  Andrew  Miller 
(T-AK-242) . 

Homeported  at  San  Francisco,  Sgt.  Andrew  Miller 
made  a round-trip  run  to  Hawaii  and  back  in  April; 
and,  in  May,  she  sailed  for  Yokosuka,  Japan.  From 
there,  she  continued  on  to  Naha,  Okinawa,  whence  she 
returned  to  the  west  coast. 

Arriving  after  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Korea,  she 
loaded  cargo  for  units  being  shipped  to  Japan  and 
Korea;  and,  on  18  July,  she  sailed  west.  On  3 August, 
she  stopped  at  Sasebo;  and,  on  the  4th,  she  arrived  off 
Pusan  to  commence  offloading.  Two  weeks  later,  she 
started  back  across  the  Pacific  to  Hawaii,  where  she 
took  on  more  cargo;  and,  on  15  September,  she  again 
sailed  west.  During  November,  she  delivered  cargo  at 
Inchon  and  Chinnampo;  then  put  into  Yokohama.  In 
early  December,  she  got  underway  for  Wonsan  but  was 
diverted  back  to  Yokohama,  where  she  joined  TG  90.2, 
the  Hungnam  evacuation  force.  On  13  December,  she 
sailed  for  that  North  Korean  port;  where,  from  the 
18th  to  the  20th,  she  took  on  men  and  equipment  as 
units  fought  back  to  the  harbor  after  the  entry  of 
Communist  Chinese  forces  into  the  conflict. 

The  ship  offloaded  at  Pusan;  then  returned  to  Sasebo, 
whence  she  made  another  run  to  Korea  before  sailing  for 
Pearl  Harbor  and  San  Francisco.  Arriving  at  the  latter 
port  in  early  February  1951,  she  made  runs  to  bases  in 
the  Central  Pacific  and  in  the  Aleutians  into  the  summer ; 
and,  in  August,  she  resumed  runs  to  Japan  and  Korea. 
During  April  and  May  of  1952,  she  again  carried  cargo 
to  islands  in  the  Central  Pacific;  then,  in  June,  re- 
turned to  logistics  support  of  United  Nations  forces  in 
Korea.  In  September,  her  operations  in  the  Far  East 
were  extended  to  include  Okinawa;  and,  early  in  1953, 
her  calls  at  Central  Pacific  ports  were  made  enroute  to 
the  Far  East.  During  the  spring  of  that  year,  she  re- 
sumed non-stop  runs  to  Japan  and  Korea. 

After  the  truce  agreement  in  July  1953,  Sgt.  Andrew 
Miller  continued  runs  to  Japan  and  Korea  and  to  the 
islands  of  the  central  and  northern  Pacific.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1954,  she  was  called  on  to  assist  in  Operation 
“Passage  to  Freedom”  which  moved  Vietnamese  from 
Haiphong  to  Saigon  following  the  division  of  the  former 
French  colony.  Following  one  run,  she  resumed  her 
transpacific  operations  and  expanded  her  range  to  in- 
clude ports  in  Taiwan;  in  Thailand,  and  in  the  Philip- 
pines. During  the  late  1950’s  and  into  the  1960’s,  she 
occasionally  interrupted  her  Pacific  operations  for  brief 
periods  of  service  on  transatlantic  runs;  but,  into  the 
fall  of  1974,  she  remains  in  the  Pacific  in  the  Military- 
Sealift-Command  fleet. 
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Sgt.  Archer  T.  Gammon 

Staff  Sergeant  Archer  T.  Gammon,  a native  of  Vir- 
ginia, was  serving  with  Company  A,  9th  Armored  In- 
fantry Battalion,  6th  Armored  Division,  near  Bastogne, 
Belgium,  on  11  January  1945.  On  that  day,  he  charged 
through  hip-deep  snow  to  demolish  an  enemy  machine 
gun  position  and  allow  his  platoon  to  advance  from  an 
open  field  to  nearby  woods.  As  the  platoon  started  its 
advance,  a machine  gun  supported  by  riflemen  and  a 
Tiger  Royal  tank  opened  fire  on  the  unit. 

Sgt.  Gammon  rushed  forward;  cut  across  the  width 
of  his  platoon’s  skirmish  line;  then,  despite  intense 
enemy  fire,  charged  and  silenced  the  automatic  weapon 
and  attacked  the  enemy  tank.  Advancing  to  within 
25  yards  of  his  objective,  he  put  the  enemy  on  the  de- 
fensive and  forced  the  tank  back  a short  distance  before 
he  was  struck  and  killed  by  a direct  hit  from  the  tank’s 
heavy  gun.  For  his  action  in  clearing  the  way  for  his 
platoon,  Sgt.  Gammon  was  awarded,  posthumously,  the 
Medal  of  Honor. 

(AK-243 : dp.  15,199  (f.)  ; 1.  455'3”;  b.  62';  dr.  28'6"; 

s.  16  k.;  cpl.  51;  a.  4 40mm.;  cl.  Boulder  Victory; 

T.  VC2-S-AP2) 

Sgt.  Archer  T.  Gammon  was  laid  down  under  Mari- 
time Commission  contract  as  Yale  Victory  (MCV  hull 
725)  on  13  December  1944  by  the  Permanente  Metals 
Corp.,  Richmond,  Calif.;  launched  on  31  January  1945; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Owens;  and  delivered 
to  the  Maritime  Commission’s  War  Shipping  Adminis- 
tration on  24  February  for  operation  by  the  Olympic 
Steamship  Company. 

On  18  June  1946,  Yale  Victory  was  transferred  to  the 
Army  and  commenced  operations  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  Far  East.  Six  months  later,  she  changed 
her  home  port  to  Seattle;  and,  31  October  1947,  she  was 
renamed  Sgt.  Archer  T.  Gammon.  Two  years  later,  the 
Military  Sea  Transportation  Service  (MSTS)  was  es- 
tablished ; and,  in  March  1950,  the  cargo  ship  was 
transferred  to  the  Navy  for  use  in  that  organization 
and  was  placed  in  service  as  USNS  Sgt.  Archer  T. 
Gammon  (T-AK-243). 

During  the  early  1950’s,  she  operated  out  of  Seattle 
to  Japan,  Korea,  and  Alaska.  After  the  end  of  the 
Korean  Conflict,  her  range  was  extended.  In  the  mid 
and  late  1950’s,  she  operated  out  of  San  Francisco  to 
central  and  western  Pacific  ports  and,  during  the 
periods  of  conflict  in  the  Middle  East,  to  Caribbean  and 
western  and  eastern  Atlantic  areas.  In  1961,  adminis- 
trative control  of  the  ship  was  transferred  to  MSTS, 
Atlantic,  at  New  York;  and,  since  that  time,  Sgt. 
Archer  T.  Gammon  continued  to  carry  cargo  for  the 
Navy’s  transportation  service,  since  renamed  the  Mili- 
tary Sealift  Command,  until  the  spring  of  1973  when 
she  was  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Administration 
for  disposal.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list 
on  1 May  1973,  and  her  hulk  was  sold  to  Chi  Shun 
Hua  Steel  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Kaohsiung,  Taiwan,  on  19  Novem- 
ber 1973. 


Sgt.  Charles  E.  Mower 

Sgt.  Charles  E.  Mower,  a native  of  Wisconsin,  served 
with  Company  A,  34th  Infantry,  24th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion, during  the  early  phase  of  the  Leyte  campaign.  On 
3 November  1944,  he  assumed  command  of  his  squad 
and  led  it  in  destroying  two  enemy  machine  gun  nests 
and  numerous  riflemen  while  the  enemy’s  fire  was  con- 
centrated on  his  exposed  position  in  the  middle  of  a 
stream.  Although  seriously  wounded,  he  refused  to  seek 
shelter  or  accept  aid  as  he  directed  the  squad  in  accom- 
plishing its  mission.  Sgt.  Mower  was  killed  while  urg- 
ing his  men  on  and  was  awarded,  posthumously,  the 
Medal  of  Honor. 


Tryon  (APH-1)  (q.v.) , a troop  and  hospital  evacua- 
tion ship,  was  transferred  to  the  War  Department  on 


17  July  1946  and  was  later  renamed  Sgt.  Charles  E. 
Mower. 

Sgt.  Curtis  F.  Shoup 

Curtis  F.  Shoup  was  born  in  Napenoch,  N.Y.,  and 
entered  the  Army  at  Buffalo.  On  7 January  1945,  near 
Tillet,  Belgium,  Staff  Sergeant  Shoup’s  company  at- 
tacked German  troops  on  rising  ground.  Intense  machine 
gun,  mortar,  and  artillery  fire  pinned  down  the  American 
unit  in  an  exposed  position  where  frozen  ground  made 
it  impossible  to  dig  in  for  protection. 

Realizing  that  the  machine  gun  had  to  be  silenced, 
Sergeant  Shoup  crawled  to  within  75  yards  of  the  enemy 
emplacement.  On  finding  that  his  fire  was  ineffective 
from  that  position,  he  completely  disregarded  his  own 
safety,  stood  up,  and  grimly  strode  ahead  into  the 
stream  of  bullets,  firing  his  rifle  as  he  went.  Hit  several 
times  and  knocked  to  the  ground,  Sergeant  Shoup 
nevertheless  struggled  to  his  feet  and  staggered  for- 
ward until  close  enough  to  hurl  a grenade,  wiping  out 
the  enemy  machine  gun  nest  with  his  dying  action. 

By  his  heroism,  determination,  and  supreme  sacrifice, 
Sergeant  Shoup  eliminated  a hostile  weapon  which 
threatened  to  destroy  his  company  and  turned  a desper- 
ate situation  into  victory.  For  this  courageous  sacrifice, 
Staff  Sergeant  Shoup  was  awarded,  posthumously,  the 
Medal  of  Honor. 

(AG-175:  dp.  2,474;  1.  338'8";  b.  50'3”;  dr.  16'10"; 
s.  10.7  k.;  cpl.  62;  cl.  Alamosa ; T.  C1-M-AV1) 

Sgt.  Curtis  F.  Shoup  was  laid  down  on  16  April  1945 
under  a Maritime  Commission  Contract  as  Spindle  Eye 
(MC  hull  2381)  by  Kaiser  Cargo  Inc.,  Richmond,  Calif.; 
launched  on  25  May  1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Edgar 
Buttner;  and  delivered  to  the  Lykes  Bros.  Steamship 
Co.  on  9 July  1945. 

Sgt.  Curtis  F.  Shoup  was  designed  to  ferry  war 
correspondents,  but  World  War  II  ended  before  she 
could  perform  this  duty.  Hence,  most  of  her  early 
career  was  spent  in  the  Maritime  Administration’s  Na- 
tional Defense  Reserve  Fleet. 

On  16  January  1963,  Sgt.  Curtis  F.  Shoup  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Military  Sea  Transport  Service  (MSTS), 
and  she  was  placed  on  the  Navy  list  on  1 March.  After 
conversion  by  Willamette  Iron  & Steel  in  Portland, 
Oreg.,  for  service  as  a helicopter  freighter,  Sgt.  Curtis 
F.  Shoup  was  assigned  to  MSTS,  Pacific  Area.  Report- 
ing on  14  June,  she  teamed  up  with  Harris  County 
(LST-822)  in  the  southwest  Pacific,  servicing  _ survey 
sites  which  were  being  established  to  support  the  na- 
tion’s missile  and  space  projects. 

Air  Force  helicopter’s  flew  from  her  deck,  and  she 
carried  four  to  six  oceanographers  from  the  Naval 
Oceanographic  Office  in  Washington.  Charts  and  sail- 
ing directions  for  the  historic  World  War  II  area 
were  revised  as  a result. 

In  May  1968,  USNS  Shoup  conducted  various,  ocean- 
ographic operations  along  a track  pattern  from  roughly 
20  to  140  miles  from  the  Egyptian  coast. 

Sgt.  Curtis  F.  Shoup  was  withdrawn  from  service 
and  stripped  of  oceanographic  equipment  on  20  De- 
cember 1969.  On  22  January  1970,  she  was  returned  to 
the  Maritime  Administration  and  laid  up  in  the  National 
Defense  Reserve  Fleet  at  Suisun  Bay,  Calif.  Sgt.  Curtis 
F.  Shoup  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  28  April 
1970.  On  9 May  1973,  she  was  sold  to  Mr.  John  Liu  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  for  non-transportation  purposes. 

Sgt.  George  D.  Keathley 

Staff  Sergeant  George  D.  Keathley,  a Texan  serving 
with  Company  B,  85th  Infantry  Division,  was  killed  in 
action  at  Mount  Altuzzo,  Italy,  on  14  September  1944. 
During  the  action  on  the  western  ridge  of  Mount  Al- 
tuzzo, his  company’s  advance  was  held  up  50  yards 
from  its  objective  by  intense  sniper,  small-arms,  auto- 
matic, and  mortar  fire.  Three  enemy  counterattacks  to 
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regain  former  positions  were  repulsed  with  heavy 
casualties  to  both  sides.  All  officers  and  noncommissioned 
officers  of  the  2d  and  3d  platoons  of  Campany  B had  be- 
come casualties.  Ammunition  had  run  dangerously  low. 
Sgt.  Keathley,  from  the  1st  platoon,  assumed  command 
of  the  20  men  remaining  in  the  two  platoons;  and,  de- 
spite the  continued  intense  enemy  fire,  crawled  from 
casualty  to  casualty  to  administer  first  aid  and  collect 
ammunition.  As  he  distributed  the  ammunition  to  his 
men,  a fourth  enemy  counterattack  was  launched  from 
the  front  and  from  both  flanks.  Company  B was  given 
up  for  lost.  The  men,  however,  rallied  behind  Sgt. 
Keathley  and  time  after  time  threw  back  the  enemy.  An 
enemy  hand  grenade  exploded  near  Sgt.  Keathley,  mor- 
tally wounding  him. 

Sgt.  Keathley  stood  up,  fired,  and  killed  an  attacking 
enemy  soldier,  and  continued  shouting  orders  to  his  men. 
For  another  15  minutes,  he  continued  to  provide  the 
leadership  needed  by  his  men.  Friendly  artillery  fire 
then  helped  force  the  enemy  to  withdraw.  A few  mo- 
ments later,  Sgt.  Keathley  died.  For  his  courage,  hero- 
ism, and  leadership,  Sgt.  Keathley  was  posthumously 
awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor. 

(APC-117:  dp.  6,090  (f.)  ; 1.  338'9”;  b.  50'4";  dr. 

17'7";  s.  11.5  k. ; cpl.  48;  trp.  101;  cl.  Jonah  E.  Kel- 
ley, T.  C1-M-AV1) 

Sgt.  George  D.  Keathley , built  under  Maritime  Com- 
mission contract  (MC  hull  2247),  was  laid  down  as 
Alexander  R.  Niniger,  Jr.,  on  16  June  1944  by  Walter 
Butler  Shipbuilders  Inc.,  Duluth,  Minn,;  launched  on 
7 December  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  G.A.  Meyer;  re- 
named Acorn  Knot  in  February  1945;  and  delivered  to 
the  War  Shipping  Administration  on  30  March  1945. 

Operated  initially  by  Grace  Lines  in  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Caribbean,  Acorn  Knot  was  returned  to  the 
Maritime  Commission  and  transferred  to  the  Army 
Transportation  Corps  on  28  July  1946  and  assigned 
to  the  Ryukyus  Command  as  an  interisland  cargo 
carrier.  On  6 May  1948,  she  departed  the  Far  East  for 
California;  and,  in  July,  she  entered  the  Moore  Dry 
Dock  Co.’s  yard  at  Oakland  for  conversion  to  a cargo- 
troop-passenger  ship.  During  the  eight-month  conversion, 
spaces  for  troop  and  cabin  passenger  accommodations 
and  for  hospital  facilities  were  constructed.  The  work 
was  completed  in  early  March  1949;  and,  on  the  15th, 
she  was  renamed  Sgt.  George  D.  Keathley. 

On  19  April,  Sgt.  George  D.  Keathley  sailed  for 
Japan,  where,  in  May,  she  resumed  her  Army  Trans- 
portation Service  on  a schedule  which  included  Japan, 
the  Philippines,  the  Marianas,  Okinawa,  and  Korea. 
When  war  broke  out  in  the  latter  country  in  June  1950, 
Sgt.  George  D.  Keathley  was  at  Yokohama  awaiting 
transfer  to  the  Navy  for  service  in  the  newly  established 
Military  Sea  Transportation  Service  (MSTS).  Within 
24  hours  of  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  Communist 
crossing  of  the  38th  parallel,  she  had  taken  on  a full 
cargo  of  ammunition  and  a deck  load  of  guns.  On  27 
June,  she  sailed  for  Sasebo,  whence,  with  HMAS  Shoal- 
haven,  she  continued  on  to  Pusan.  On  1 July,  she  became 
the  USNS  Sgt.  George  D.  Keathley  (T-APC-117) ; and, 
on  the  fourth,  her  civil  service  crew  got  her  underway 
back  to  Japan  to  take  on  Army  Signal  Corps  units  and 
their  equipment  and  transport  them  to  Korea. 

With  the  completion  of  that  run,  the  APC  was  as- 
signed to  shuttle  service  between  Korea  and  Japan — 
evacuating  hospital  patients  to  Hakata  and  carrying 
troops  and  cargo  to  Pusan.  In  September,  hospital  ships 
took  over  that  duty,  and  Sgt.  George  D.  Keathley  re- 
sumed cargo  and  troop  operations  out  of  Yokohama. 
During  October,  she  carried  cargo  to  the  east  coast  of 
Korea,  as  far  north  as  Hungnam.  During  November 
and  early  December,  she  carried  troops  and  cargo  to 
Inchon.  Then,  as  the  Chinese  Army  added  men  and 
equipment  to  the  Communist  effort  and  pushed  back 
down  the  peninsula,  she  assisted  in  the  evacuation  of 
that  porL— carrying  Korean  nationals  to  Pusan  and 
cargo  and  ammunition  back  to  Japan. 


From  6 January  to  2 March  1951,  the  APC  was  at 
Yokohama  for  overhaul.  She  then  resumed  shuttle  runs 
between  Japan  and  Korea.  With  November,  she  com- 
menced runs  to  Okinawa  and  Formosa;  and,  in  Sep- 
tember 1952,  after  more  bunk  spaces  had  been  added 
to  her  troop  quarters,  she  resumed  a Japan-Korea 
schedule  which  was  alternated  with  runs  to  Okinawa 
and  Formosa  until  February  1953.  From  then  until  the 
signing  of  the  truce  in  July,  she  operated  primarily 
between  Sasebo  and  Pusan,  with  only  two  runs  to  Naha 
and  Keelung. 

After  the  Korean  Conflict,  Sgt.  George  D.  Keathley  re- 
mained in  the  Far  East  and  continued  to  be  employed 
primarily  between  Sasebo  and  Pusan  for  another  two 
years.  In  1955,  she  was  transferred  to  MSTS  Atlan- 
tic; and,  on  11  December  1956,  she  was  placed  out  of 
service  and  transferred,  temporarily,  to  the  Hudson 
River  Group  of  the  Maritime  Administration’s  National 
Defense  Reserve  Fleet  (NDRF).  Ten  months  later,  on 
24  October  1957,  her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy 
list  and  her  transfer  to  the  NDRF  was  made  perma- 
nent. 

In  late  1966,  however,  Sgt.  George  D.  Keathley  was 
ordered  activated.  In  November,  she  was  towed  to  Nor- 
folk for  conversion  to  a survey  ship.  On  1 December, 
she  was  reacquired  by  the  Navy;  assigned  to  MSTS; 
and  given  the  designation  T-AGS-35.  The  following 
spring,  1967,  Sgt.  George  D.  Keathley,  again  a United 
States  Naval  ship,  manned  by  a civil  service  crew,  com- 
menced survey  operations  in  the  Atlantic  for  the  Ocean- 
ographer of  the  Navy  which  she  continued  until  Decem- 
ber 1971.  She  then  returned  to  the  United  States  for 
inactivation.  On  29  March  1972,  she  was  transferred,  on 
lease,  to  the  Republic  of  China  which  she  now  serves  as 
Chu  Hwa  ( AGS-564) . 

Sgt.  George  D.  Keathley  was  awarded  nine  campaign 
stars  for  her  service  during  the  Korean  Conflict. 

Sgt.  George  Peterson 

Staff  Sergeant  George  Peterson,  a native  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.,  was  killed  in  action  while  serving  as  an  act- 
ing platoon  sergeant  with  Company  K,  18th  Infantry, 
1st  Infantry  Division  near  Eisem,  Germany.  On  30 
March  1945,  his  company  encountered  intense  small- 
arms,  machine  gun,  and  mortar  fire  from  an  enemy 
battalion;  and  his  platoon  was  ordered  to  flank  the 
enemy  positions  while  other  units  attacked  from  the 
front.  Soon  after  moving  out,  Sergeant  Peterson  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  legs  by  mortar  shell  shrapnel, 
but  he  refused  to  turn  back  and  continued  to  lead  the 
platoon  forward. 

Enemy  machine  guns  then  opened  up  on  the  unit. 
Sergeant  Peterson  crawled  toward  the  guns  and  after 
working  his  way  to  a shallow  draw,  raised  himself  up 
and  tossed  a hand  grenade  into  the  nearest  enemy  posi- 
tion. He  then  became  sole  target  of  the  second  enemy 
machine  gun;  but,  calmly  and  deliberately,  he  remained 
where  he  was  and  threw  another  grenade  into  that 
position.  Both  guns  were  silenced;  and  he  continued  on, 
becoming  the  target  of  an  enemy  rifleman  who  wounded 
him  in  the  arm. 

Despite  his  wounds,  Sergeant  Peterson  pressed  for- 
ward for  another  20  yards.  Then,  a third  enemy  machine 
gun  took  him  under  fire.  He  raised  himself  to  his  knees 
and  fired  a grenade  from  his  rifle.  The  gun  was  silenced. 

After  securing  his  objective,  Sergeant  Peterson  sub- 
mitted to  medical  aid.  As  he  was  being  treated,  however, 
a mortar  burst  seriously  wounded  one  of  his  outpost 
men.  Sergeant  Peterson  pulled  himself  from  the  aid  man 
and  began  to  crawl  to  the  assistance  of  the  wounded 
man.  Just  before  he  reached  the  man,  Sergeant  Peterson 
was  struck  and  killed  by  an  enemy  bullet.  For  his  ac- 
tions, which  enabled  his  company  to  advance  with  mini- 
mum casualties,  Sergeant  Peterson  was  posthumously 
awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor. 
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(AK-248:  dp.  6,240;  1.  338'9";  b.  50';  dr.  21';  s.  10.5  k.; 
cpl.  35;  cl.  Alamosa;  T.  C1-M-AV1) 

Sgt.  George  Peterson,  originally  projected  as  Wash- 
tenaw, but  built  as  Coastal  Guide,  was  laid  down  under 
a Maritime  Commission  contract  (MC  hull  2172)  on  9 
March  1945  by  the  Leathern  D.  Smith  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Sturgeon  Bay,  Wise.;  launched  on  13  May  1945;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  L.  R.  Sanford;  and  delivered  to  the  War 
Shipping  Administration  on  16  July  1945. 

Subsequently  operated  by  the  United  Fruit  Co.  and  the 
Polaris  SS  Co.,  Inc.,  Coastal  Guide  was  transferred  to 
the  Army  on  23  June  1948;  renamed  Sgt.  George  Peter- 
son; and  operated  by  the  Army  Transportation  Service 
until  transferred  to  the  Navy  in  July  1950  and  placed 
in  service  as  USNS  Sgt.  George  Peterson  (T-AK-248). 

The  cargo  ship  then  commenced  eight  years  of  opera- 
tions in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  the  Caribbean,  and  along 
the  southeastern  seaboard  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Military  Sea  Transportation  Service.  During  that  pe- 
riod, she  interrupted  her  regular  service  only  once — 
to  carry  supplies  north  to  arctic  stations  in  the  summer 
of  1955.  Early  in  1959,  the  AK  was  ordered  inactivated; 
and,  in  March,  she  was  placed  out  of  service  at  New 
Orleans.  At  mid-month,  she  was  towed  to  Mobile  where, 
on  the  27th,  she  was  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration and  berthed  with  the  National  Defense  Reserve 
Fleet.  She  remained  in  reserve  at  Mobile  until  sold  for 
non-transportation  use  in  December  1971. 

Sgt.  Howard  E.  Woodford 

Howard  E.  Woodford  was  born  in  Barberton,  Ohio, 
and  entered  service  there.  On  6 June  1945,  near  Tabio, 
Luzon,  Philippines,  Staff  Sergeant  Woodford,  a bat- 
talion intelligence  sergeant  with  the  130th  Infantry, 
volunteered  to  investigate  the  delay  in  a scheduled  at- 
tack by  an  attached  guerilla  battalion.  The  lead  com- 
pany, in  combat  for  the  first  time,  was  immobilized  by 
intense  enemy  mortar,  machine  gun,  and  rifle  fire  which 
had  caused  casualties  to  key  personnel.  Sergeant  Wood- 
ford, recognizing  the  situation,  took  command  of  the 
company;  evacuated  the  wounded;  reorganized  the  unit 
under  fire;  and  prepared  to  attack. 

He  repeatedly  exposed  himself  to  Japanese  fire  to 
reveal  enemy  positions.  Guiding  the  guerillas  up  a 
barren  hill  and  capturing  the  objective,  Sergeant  Wood- 
ford personally  accounted  for  two  hostile  machine  gun- 
ners. After  organizing  a perimeter  defense  for  the 
night,  Sergeant  Woodford  declined  to  return  to  his 
battalion. 

Before  dawn  on  7 June,  the  enemy  launched  a fierce 
suicide  attack.  Though  wounded  by  a grenade,  Sergeant 
Woodford  remained  at  his  post  calling  for  mortar  sup- 
port until  bullets  knocked  out  his  radio.  Then,  seizing 
a rifle,  he  began  working  his  way  around  the  perimeter, 
encouraging  the  men  until  he  reached  a weak  spot  where 
two  guerillas  had  been  killed.  Filling  the  gap  himself, 
he  fought  off  the  enemy. 

At  daybreak,  he  was  found  dead  in  his  foxhole;  but 
37  enemy  dead  were  found  in  and  around  his  position. 
By  his  daring  and  determination  to  search  out  and  kill 
the  enemy,  Sergeant  Woodford  led  an  inexperienced 
unit  in  capturing  and  holding  a vital  objective  and  was 
responsible  for  the  successful  continuance  of  a vitally 
important  general  advance.  For  his  actions,  Sergeant 
Woodford  was  posthumously  awarded  the  Medal  of 
Honor. 

( AP-191 : dp.  6,550;  1.  455'3";  b.  62';  dr.  28'6";  s.  15.5 
k.;  cl.  Boulder  Victory;  T.  VC2— S-AP-2) 

Sgt.  Howard  E.  Woodford  was  laid  down  under  a 
Maritime  Commission  contract  (MC  hull  V-286)  on  18 
April  1945  as  Goucher  Victory  by  Bethlehem-Fairfield 
Shipyard,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  launched  on  2 June 
1945;  sponsored  by  Miss  Susannah  Eby  of  Goucher 


College;  and  delivered  to  the  War  Shipping  Administra- 
tion on  30  June  1945. 

Converted  into  a troop  transport  that  summer, 
Goucher  Victory,  renamed  Sgt.  Howard  E.  Woodford, 
served  the  Army  Transportation  Corps  at  the  close  of 
World  War  II,  returning  American  troops  to  the  United 
States. 

On  7 September  1949,  the  Army  Ocean  Transport 
Service  declared  the  troop  transport  in  excess  of  mili- 
tary requirements,  and  she  was  placed  in  the  National 
Defense  Reserve  Fleet  at  Suisun  Bay,  Calif.  On  1 
October,  Sgt.  Howard  E.  Woodford  was  transferred  to 
the  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service,  and  was  de- 
livered on  22  July  1950  to  become  a USNS  ship.  For 
nearly  a year  and  one-half,  Sgt.  Howard  E.  Woodford 
saw  continuous  service  in  Japanese  and  Korean  waters, 
before  being  placed  in  the  National  Defense  Reserve 
Fleet  at  Olympia  and  being  struck  from  the  Navy  list 
on  4 December  1952. 

The  troop  transport  was  sold  to  Tai  Kien  Industry  Co. 
Ltd.,  on  27  March  1972  for  scrapping. 

Sgt.  Hoivard  E.  Woodford  received  five  battle  stars 
for  service  in  the  Korean  conflict. 

Sgt.  Jack  J.  Pendleton 

Staff  Sergeant  Jack  J.  Pendleton,  Company  I,  120th 
Infantry,  30th  Infantry  Division,  was  killed  in  action 
after  his  company  had  been  pinned  down  by  heavy  ma- 
chine-gun fire  in  Bardenberg,  Germany,  on  12  October 
1944.  The  enemy  position  was  protected  by  another, 
lone  machine  gun  which  commanded  an  intersection  in 
the  approach  to  the  stronger  emplacement  and  which 
had  to  be  taken  before  the  unit  could  advance  on  the 
stronger  position.  After  several  unsuccessful  attempts 
had  been  made  against  the  gun  at  the  intersection,  Sgt. 
Pendleton  and  his  squad  began  crawling  forward,  with 
the  sergeant  approximately  10  yards  in  advance  of 
his  men.  Withering  fire  kept  them  low  and,  after  ad- 
vancing approximately  130  yards,  Sgt.  Pendleton  was 
seriously  wounded.  He  disregarded  the  wound,  how- 
ever; ordered  his  men  to  remain  where  they  were;  and, 
with  a supply  of  hand  grenades,  began  working  his  way 
forward  alone.  Drawing  fire  to  himself,  he  had  ad- 
vanced to  within  10  yards  of  his  target  when  he  was 
killed  by  a burst  from  the  gun.  His  actions,  however,  had 
enabled  others  to  move,  undetected,  into  positions  from 
which  the  machine  gun  was  knocked  out.  For  his  sacri- 
fice in  drawing  the  enemy’s  fire,  Sgt.  Pendleton  was 
posthumously  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor. 

(AKV-5:  dp.  15,199  (f.)  ; 1.  455'3'';  b.  62';  dr.  28'7"; 

s.  16  k.;  cpl.  55;  cl.  Lt.  James  E.  Robinson;  T.  VC2- 

S-AP3) 

Sgt.  Jack  J.  Pendleton  was  laid  down  under  Mari- 
time Commission  contract  as  Mandan  Victory  (MCV 
hull  109)  on  15  April  1944  by  the  Oregon  Shipbuilding 
Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. ; launched  on  26  May  1944;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  George  C.  Carter;  and  delivered  to  the 
Maritime  Commission’s  War  Shipping  Administration 
on  19  June  1944. 

Operated  under  a general  agency  agreement  by  the 
Isthmian  SS  Co.  for  the  remainder  of  World  War  II 
and  during  the  postwar  period,  Mandan  Victory  was 
subsequently  operated  by  the  Waterman  SS  Corp.  and 
by  A.  L.  Burbank  and  Co.  In  December  1947,  she  was 
laid  up  with  the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  at 
Wilmington,  Del.;  and,  on  23  April  1948,  she  was 
transferred  to  the  Army.  Renamed  Sgt.  Jack  J.  Pendle- 
ton, the  Victory  ship  received  miscellaneous  alterations, 
including  the  addition  of  radar  and  the  enlargement 
of  her  hatches,  during  the  summer;  and,  in  the  fall,  she 
commenced  18  months  of  operations  under  the  Army 
Transportation  Service.  On  1 March  1950,  the  ship 
was  transferred  to  the  Navy  for  operation  by  the  newly 
established  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service,  now 
the  Military  Sealift  Command. 
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Designated  as  a cargo  ship  and  aircraft  ferry,  the 
former  Army  ship  was  given  a civil  service  crew;  placed 
in  service  as  USNS  Sgt.  Jack  J.  Pendleton  (T-AKV-5) ; 
and  assigned  to  transpacific  operations  from  her  home 
port,  San  Francisco.  In  late  June,  as  the  war  in  Korea 
broke  out,  she  completed  her  second  round  trip  to  Japan 
as  an  MSTS  ship  and,  for  the  next  two  years,  was  em- 
ployed in  moving  combat  cargoes  westward.  In  the 
summer  of  1952,  however,  she  was  shifted  to  runs  to  the 
Marshalls  and  Marianas;  and,  in  March  of  1953,  she  re- 
sumed a Far  East  Schedule  which  she  maintained  until 
after  the  Korean  truce.  From  1954  to  1956,  her  destina- 
tions ranged  from  islands  in  the  Central  Pacific,  to 
Japan,  Korea,  Okinawa,  Taiwan,  the  Philippines,  and 
Thailand.  During  the  summer  of  1956,  she  conducted 
arctic  operations;  but,  with  the  fall,  resumed  her  schedule 
in  the  more  temperate  and  tropical  zones  of  the  Pacific. 
In  1958,  she  was  commended  for  rescuing  the  entire 
crew  of  a large  Japanese  fishing  vessel  which  had  gone 
down  in  the  Pacific;  and,  in  the  same  year,  she  again 
added  northern  ports  in  the  Aleutians  to  her  delivery 
points. 

In  1959,  after  calls  at  ports  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  the 
Arabian  Sea,  and  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  the  ship  transited 
the  Suez  Canal  to  take  on  and  deliver  cargo  in  the 
Mediterranean.  From  there,  she  moved  into  the  Atlantic 
and,  in  late  March,  arrived  at  New  York.  She  then  con- 
tinued on  to  Norfolk,  whence,  for  the  next  two  months, 
she  conducted  transatlantic  runs. 

Redesignated  AK-276  (7  May  1956),  Sgt.  Jack  J. 
Pendleton  carried  supplies  to  northern  bases  in  Green- 
land in  July  and  in  August;  and,  in  September,  she 
sailed  for  northern  Europe,  whence  she  made  her  way 
back  to  the  Pacific  via  the  Suez  Canal. 

During  October  and  November,  she  put  into  ports 
on  the  Indian  subcontinent,  in  southeast  Asia,  on  the 
island  of  Taiwan,  and  on  the  Korean  peninsula.  In 
early  December,  she  was  in  Japan;  and,  on  the  29th, 
she  arrived  at  Seattle,  whence,  with  the  new  year  1960, 
she  returned  to  San  Francisco  to  resume  transpacific 
operations. 

Later  in  that  year,  the  Victory  ship  interrupted  her 
more  routine  schedule  to  bring  the  Navy’s  bathyscaph, 
Trieste,  back  to  San  Diego  after  the  research  vessel 
had  set  a record  dive  of  35,800  feet  in  the  Marianas 
Trench.  Later  in  the  1960’s,  as  the  conflict  in  Vietnam 
necessitated  a speed-up  in  the  supply  line,  she  was  em- 
ployed in  shuttling  cargo  from  Subic  Bay  to  South 
Vietnam. 

Since  that  time,  into  the  fall  of  1974,  Sgt.  Jack  J. 
Pendleton,  now  homeported  at  Oakland,  Calif.,  has 
continued  operations  in  the  Pacific  for  the  Military 
Sealift  Command. 


Sgt.  Jonah  E.  Kelley 

Staff  Sgt.  Jonah  E.  Kelley,  a West  Virginian  serv- 
ing with  Company  E,  311th  Infantry,  78th  Infantry 
Division,  was  killed  in  action  as  his  squad  spearheaded 
furious  house  to  house  fighting  in  Kesternich,  Germany, 
on  31  January  1945.  On  the  30th,  he  had  led  his  squad 
through  intense  mortar  and  small  arms  fire  in  repeated 
assaults  against  barricaded  German  positions.  Twice 
wounded — once  in  the  back  and  once  in  the  left  hand— 
he  had  refused  all  but  initial  first  aid;  continued  to 
lead  his  men  forward;  and,  after  clearing  the  way  to 
one  house  by  using  hand  grenades — pulling  the  pin  with 
his  teeth  and  tossing  the  explosive  with  his  good  arm — 
he  had  forced  snipers  to  vacate  a second  house  with  his 
impaired,  but  still  accurate,  rifle  fire.  That  night,  he 
had  sought  medical  attention;  but,  with  dawn  on  the 
31st,  he  had  rejoined  his  squad  as  it  continued  its  ad- 
vance through  the  town.  Twice  that  morning,  he  had 
located  and  silenced  enemy  positions.  In  dealing  with 
the  second,  a machine  gun  in  a heavily  protected  house, 
he  ordered  his  squad  to  remain  low;  then  dashed  into 
the  open  and  attacked  the  position.  Hit  several  times, 
he  fell  to  his  knees  25  yards  short  of  his  objective;  but, 


summoning  extra  strength,  he  emptied  his  rifle  into  the 
enemy  position  and  silenced  it  before  he  died.  For  his 
courage,  leadership,  and  sacrifice,  Sgt.  Kelley  was  post- 
humously awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor. 

(APC-116:  dp.  6,090  (f.)  ; 1.  338'9";  b.  50'4'';  dr.  17' 

7";  s.  11.5  k. ; cpl.  48;  trp.  101;  cl.  Jonah  E.  Kelley, 

T.  C1-M-AV1) 

Sgt.  Jonah  E.  Kelley,  built  as  Link  Splice  under  a 
Maritime  Commission  contract  (MC  hull  2489),  was 
laid  down  on  29  January  1945  by  the  Southeastern 
Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Savannah,  Ga. ; launched  on  17 
March  1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  L.  W.  Grothaus;  and 
delivered  to  the  War  Shipping  Administration  for  op- 
eration by  the  Moore-McCormack  Line  on  28  August 
1945. 

Less  than  a year  later,  Link  Splice  was  returned  to 
WSA;  and,  on  20  June  1946,  she  was  transferred  to 
the  Army  for  use  as  a coastal  cargo  ship.  Renamed 
Sgt.  Jonah  E.  Kelley  on  31  October  1947,  the  ship 
served  the  Army  Transportation  Service  as  an  XAKc 
until  the  spring  of  1948.  Conversion  followed;  and, 
during  her  last  year  of  Army  service,  she  carried  pass- 
engers and  cargo. 

In  October  of  1949,  the  Military  Sea  Transportation 
Service  (MSTS)  was  established.  Five  months  later, 
the  converted  C1-MKAV1  was  transferred  to  the  Navy 
for  MSTS  use;  placed  in  service  as  USNS  Sgt.  Jonah  E. 
Kelley  (T-APC-116)  ; and  assigned  to  North  Atlantic 
operations.  For  almost  a decade,  she  carried  passengers 
and  limited  cargo  from  east  coast  ports,  primarily  New 
York,  to  northern  bases,  primarily  Argentia  and  St. 
Johns,  Nfld.  In  November  1959,  her  passenger  service 
was  discontinued;  and  she  commenced  cargo  runs  be- 
tween the  same  ports  which,  with  few  interruptions,  she 
continued  for  another  10  years. 

In  November  1969,  Sgt.  Jonah  E.  Kelley  was  replaced 
by  Mirfak;  and,  on  the  24th,  she  returned  to  New  York 
for  the  last  time.  She  was  then  placed  out  of  service 
and  inactivation  was  begun.  In  late  December,  she  was 
shifted  to  Norfolk;  and,  on  the  22d,  she  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Maritime  Administration  for  berthing  in 
the  James  River  unit  of  the  National  Defense  Reserve 
Fleet  where  she  remains  into  the  fall  of  1974. 

Sgt.  Joseph  E.  Muller 

Sgt.  Joseph  E.  Muller,  Company  B,  305th  Infantry, 
77th  Infantry  Division,  was  killed  in  action  on  16  May 
1945  near  Ishimmi,  Okinawa.  On  the  15th,  when  his 
platoon  had  been  halted  by  heavy  enemy  fire  from  a 
strongly  defended  ridge,  he  directed  his  men  to  positions 
from  which  they  could  cover  his  charge.  With  grenades, 
he  drove  the  enemy  out  into  the  open  where  his  squad 
caught  them.  Enemy  survivors  attempted  to  reman  a 
machine  gun,  but  Sgt.  Muller  attacked  and  prevented 
them  from  turning  the  gun  on  his  squad.  Prior  to  dawn 
on  the  16th,  the  Japanese  counterattacked  in  an  effort 
to  retake  the  position.  Sgt.  Muller  crawled  forward 
through  heavy  fire  to  a position  from  which  he  again 
successfully  launched  a single-man  grenade  and  rifle- 
fire  attack.  He  then  returned  to  his  three-man  foxhole, 
into  which  a lone  enemy,  who  had  feigned  death,  threw 
a grenade.  Seeing  the  danger,  Sgt.  Muller  threw  him- 
self over  the  grenade;  absorbed  the  impact  of  the  ex- 
plosion with  his  body;  and  saved  the  lives  of  his  two 
companions.  For  his  actions  on  the  15th  and  16th,  and 
for  his  sacrifice  on  the  16th,  Sgt.  Muller  was  posthum- 
ously awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor. 

( APC-118 : dp.  6,090  (f.) ; 1.  338'9";  b.  50'4";  dr.  21'; 

s.  11.5  k. ; cpl.  107;  cl.  Jonah  E.  Kelley;  T.  Cl-M- 

AV1) 

Sgt.  Joseph  E.  Muller  was  laid  down  under  Maritime 
Commission  contract  (MC  hull  2485)  as  Check  Knot 
on  30  December  1944  by  the  Southeastern  Shipbuilding 
Corp.,  Savannah,  Ga.;  launched  on  17  February  1945; 
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sponsored  by  Mrs.  D.  R.  Williams;  delivered  to  the 
Maritime  Commission’s  Shipping  Administration  on  9 
June  1945  for  operation  by  the  Waterman  SS  Co. 

Returned  to  the  Maritime  Commission  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  War  Department  for  operation  by  the 
Army’s  transportation  service  after  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  Check  Knot  was  renamed  Sgt.  Joseph  E.  Muller 
and  was  operated  in  support  of  occupation  forces  in 
Japan  and  Korea.  In  late  1949,  the  Navy-operated 
Military  Sea  Transportation  Service  (now  Military 
Sealift  Command)  was  established;  and,  in  July  1950, 
the  ship  was  transferred  to  that  organization.  Through 
the  Korean  conflict,  she  continued  to  shuttle  passengers 
and  cargo — primarily  to  Japan  and  Korea,  but  with  an 
occasional  run  to  Okinawa,  Taiwan,  and  the  Philippines. 

In  the  spring  of  1955,  she  sailed  east,  arriving  in 
Hawaii  for  repairs  in  mid-May,  and  at  New  York  in 
late  June  for  operations  out  of  that  port.  Initially  slated 
for  arctic  resupply  missions,  she  was  transferred  tem- 
porarily and  in  ready  status  to  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration’s National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  (NDRF), 
Hudson  River  berthing  area,  in  December  1956,  and,  in 
September  1957,  was  declared  surplus  to  the  needs  of 
the  Navy.  The  following  month,  she  was  returned  to 
the  Navy  and,  on  25  October,  was  permanently  trans- 
ferred to  the  NDRF  and  laid  up  with  the  Hudson  River 
unit. 

Just  under  five  years  later,  in  August  1962,  Sgt. 
Joseph  E.  Muller  was  designated  for  activation,  con- 
version to  a research  support  ship,  and  redelivery  to 
the  Navy.  On  1 October,  reactivation  and  conversion 
was  begun  at  the  Maryland  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
Co.,  Baltimore;  on  30  October,  she  was  reinstated  on 
the  Navy  list  as  USNS  Sgt.  Joseph  E.  Muller  (T-AG- 
171).  A week  later,  the  ship  was  towed  to  New  Orleans 
for  further  alterations;  and,  in  April  1963,  she  arrived 
at  Port  Everglades,  Fla.,  where  she  took  up  duties  as 
a special  project  ship  for  oceanographic  research  oper- 
ations. 

On  16  September  1969,  the  ship  was  again  declared 
surplus;  and,  on  13  November,  she  was  transferred 
back  to  the  NDRF  for  berthing  in  the  James  River. 
Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  the  same 
date. 


Sgt.  Morris  E.  Crain 

Morris  E.  Crain  was  born  in  Bandana,  Ky.,  and  en- 
tered the  United  States  Army  at  Paducah.  On  13  March 
1945  at  Haguenau,  France,  Technical  Sergeant  Crain 
led  his  platoon  against  powerful  German  forces  during 
the  struggle  to  enlarge  the  Moder  River  bridgehead. 
He  aggressively  spearheaded  the  platoon  in  securing  its 
objective  near  an  important  road  junction.  Although 
heavy  concentrations  of  artillery  and  mortar  fire  raked 
the  area,  he  moved  among  his  men  during  the  day, 
exhorting  them  to  greater  efforts  and  encouraging  them 
to  stand  firm.  Sergeant  Crain  carried  ammunition  and 
maintained  contact  with  the  company  command  post, 
exposing  himself  to  additional  enemy  fire. 

At  nightfall,  the  enemy  barrage  became  more  intense 
and  tanks  and  grenade-throwing  foot  troops  entered  the 
fray.  As  buildings  were  blasted  by  the  enemy,  the  Ameri- 
cans fell  back  from  house  to  house.  Sergeant  Crain 
rushed  under  fire  to  the  foremost  house,  which  was  be- 
ing defended  by  five  of  his  men.  With  the  enemy  attack- 
ing from  an  adjoining  room  and  a tank  firing  point- 
blank  at  the  house,  Sergeant  Crain  ordered  his  men  to 
withdraw  while  he  remained,  inflicting  casualties  with 
his  accurate  submachine  gun  bursts.  Sergeant  Crain 
was  killed  when  the  building  was  destroyed  by  enemy 
fire. 

For  his  outstanding  valor  and  intrepid  leadership 
which  enabled  his  platoon  to  organize  a new  defense, 
repel  the  attack,  and  preserve  the  hard-won  bridgehead, 
Sergeant  Crain  was  posthumously  awarded  the  Medal 
of  Honor. 


( AK-244 : dp.  15,210  (f.) ; 1.  455'3";  b.  62';  dr.  28'6"; 
cpl.  53;  cl.  Boulder  Victory,  T.  VC2-S-AP2) 

Sgt.  Morris  E.  Crain  was  laid  down  as  Mills  Victory 
under  a Maritime  Commission  contract  (MC  hull  V 741) 
on  14  February  1945  by  Permanente  Metals  Corp.,  Rich- 
mond, Calif.;  launched  on  28  March  1945;  sponsored  by 
Miss  Jane  McVeigh;  and  delivered  to  the  War  Shipping 
Administration  on  21  April  1945. 

Renamed  the  Sgt.  Morris  E.  Crain,  the  ship  served 
the  Army  Transportation  Corps  and  was  transferred 
to  the  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service  in  February 
1950  to  become  a United  States  Naval  Ship.  Homeported 
in  San  Francisco,  Sgt.  Morris  E.  Crain  made  trips  to 
the  major  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  carried  military 
cargo  to  Korea  in  support  of  United  Nations  forces 
there. 

As  of  1974,  Sgt.  Morris  E.  Crain  continues  her  serv- 
ice as  a United  States  Naval  Ship  with  a civil  service 
crew.  Assigned  to  the  Military  Sealift  Command,  Sgt. 
Morris  E.  Crain  carries  cargo  for  all  the  services. 

Sgt,  Sylvester  Antolak 

Sgt.  Sylvester  Antolak,  Company  B,  15th  Infantry, 
3d  Infantry  Division,  was  born  at  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio, 
and  was  killed  in  action  near  Cistern  di  Littoria,  Italy. 
On  24  May  1944,  the  second  day  of  the  offensive  to  break 
out  of  the  Anzio  beachhead,  Sgt.  Antolak  charged  over 
200  yards  of  flat,  coverless  terrain  to  destroy  an  enemy 
machinegun  nest.  Although  wounded  three  times  dur- 
ing his  advance,  he  continued  into  the  enemy’s  fire  until 
he  was  able  to  open  fire  on  the  German  position  from 
close  range,  killing  two  and  forcing  the  remaining  ten 
to  surrender.  Following  that,  he  reorganized  his  men 
and  began  leading  them  against  another  enemy  strong- 
point  100  yards  away.  He  again  moved  out  in  front  of 
his  men  to  charge  the  position  and  clear  a path  for 
his  squad.  Again  he  became  the  focal  point  of  enemy 
fire,  and,  three-quarters  of  the  way  to  his  objective,  was 
killed.  His  squad  continued  on  and  overwhelmed  the 
position.  For  his  sacrifice,  Sgt.  Antolak  was  posthum- 
ously awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor. 

(AP-192:  dp.  7,604;  1.  455';  b.  62';  dr.  29';  s.  16  k.; 

cpl.  112;  trp.  1,070;  cl.  Boulder  Victory,  T.  VC-2-S- 

AP-2) 

Sgt.  Sylvester  Antolak,  a converted  VC2-S-AP-2 
type  built  under  a Maritime  Commission  contract  (MCV 
hull  830),  was  laid  down  as  Stetson  Victory  on  3 May 
1945  by  the  Bethlehem-Fairfield  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Balti- 
more, Md. ; launched  on  16  June  1945;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Joe  Hendricks;  and  delivered  to  the  Maritime 
Commission’s  War  Shipping  Administration  on  18  July 
1945  for  operation  by  the  Isbrandtsen  Co.,  Inc. 

After  World  War  II,  Stetson  Victory  was  returned 
to  the  War  Shipping  Administration  and  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  War  Department  on  18  July  1946  for 
operation  by  the  Army.  Renamed  Sgt.  Sylvester  Antolak 
on  31  October  1947,  the  ship  carried  Army  cargo  until 
the  late  1940’s  when  she  was  returned  to  the  Maritime 
Commission  for  berthing  in  the  National  Defense  Re- 
serve Fleet  at  Suisun  Bay,  Calif.  On  22  July  1950, 
shortly  after  the  start  of  the  Korean  Conflict,  she  was 
returned  to  the  Navy  for  operation  by  the  Military  Sea 
Transportation  Service. 

By  mid-August,  alterations — including  the  addition 
of  limited,  but  modern,  medical  spaces — had  been  ac- 
complished, and  her  civil  service  crew  had  reported  on 
board.  On  24  August,  as  USNS  Sgt.  Sylvester  Antolak 
(T-AP-192),  she  sailed  from  San  Francisco  and  trans- 
ported troops  to  Yokohama,  Japan.  She  remained  in 
the  western  Pacific,  shuttling  troops  from  Japan  to  the 
Philippines  and  to  Korea,  into  June  1951;  then  returned 
to  the  United  States  to  embark  more  soldiers  for  trans- 
portation to  the  Far  East.  She  continued  to  carry 
American  fighting  men  on  transpacific  runs  and  shuttle 
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runs  between  Japanese  ports  and  between  Japan  and 
Korea  until  April  1952.  She  then  operated  briefly  along 
the  east  coast  of  the  United  States  and  in  the  Carib- 
bean until  June,  when  she  retransited  the  Panama 
Canal  to  resume  operations  in  the  Pacific.  By  the  end 
of  July,  she  had  conducted  a round-trip  run  to  Bangkok 
out  of  Sasebo  and  was  en  route  to  the  Aleutians,  whence 
she  returned  to  the  west  coast  for  inactivation. 

Sgt.  Sylvester  Antolak  arrived  at  Seattle  on  10 
August  and  was  returned  to  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion on  17  September  for  berthing  in  the  National  De- 
fense Reserve  Fleet.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  list  on  6 November  1952.  In  December  1971, 
Sgt.  Sylvester  Antolak  was  sold  by  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration. 


Sgt.  Truman  Kimbro 

Technician  Fourth  Grade  Truman  Kimbro,  a Texan 
serving  in  Company  C,  2d  Engineer  Combat  Battalion, 
2d  Infantry  Division,  was  killed  near  Rocherath,  Bel- 
gium, on  19  December  1944.  On  that  date,  during  the 
early  phase  of  General  von  Runstedt’s  counter  offensive 
now  known  as  the  “Battle  of  the  Bulge,”  Kimbro  led  a 
squad  to  mine  a vital  crossroads  near  Rocherath.  After 
several  attempts  to  reach  the  objective,  which  was  pro- 
tected by  an  enemy  tank  and  approximately  20  infantry- 
men, he  left  his  men  in  a protected  position  and,  laden 
with  mines,  crawled  toward  the  crossroads.  Although 
severely  wounded,  he  continued  on  through  withering 
fire;  planted  his  mines;  then  started  back  to  his  squad’s 
position.  Technician  Fourth  Grade  Kimbro  was  killed 
as  he  left  the  crossroads.  His  actions,  however,  by  de- 
laying the  advance  of  enemy  armor,  protected  the  rear 
of  withdrawing  columns.  For  his  courage  and  sacrifice, 
Kimbro  was  posthumously  awarded  the  Medal  of 
Honor. 

(AK-254 : dp.  15,199  (f.) ; 1.  455'3";  b.  62';  dr.  28'6"; 

s.  17  k. ; cpl.  53;  a.  4 40mm.;  cl.  Boulder  Victory, 

T.  VC2-S-AP2) 

Sgt.  Truman  Kimbro  (AK-254)  was  laid  down  under 
Maritime  Commission  contract  (MCV  hull  547)  as 
Hastings  Victory  on  30  September  1944  by  the  Per- 
manente  Metals  Corp.,  Richmond,  Calif.;  launched  on 
30  November  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  John  A.  Mc- 
Keown;  and  delivered  to  the  War  Shipping  Administra- 
tion on  22  December  1944  for  operation  by  the  Grace 
Line. 

Hastings  Victory  was  operated  by  the  Grace  Line 
during  the  remainder  of  World  War  II  and  into  the 
spring  of  1946.  She  was  then  returned  to  the  Maritime 
Commission  and,  on  18  June  1946,  was  transferred  to 
the  Army.  Renamed  Sgt.  Truman  Kimbro  on  31  October 
1947,  she  was  operated  by  the  Army  Transportation 
Service  through  the  1940’s  and,  on  19  January  1950, 
was  laid  up  in  the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  at 
Olympia,  Wash.  By  July,  however,  war  had  broken  out 
in  Korea,  and  she  was  ordered  reactivated  for  transfer 
to  the  Navy.  On  5 August,  she  was  assigned  to  the 
Navy’s  Military  Sea  Transporattion  Service  (MSTS)  ; 
and,  manned  by  a civil  service  crew,  she  was  placed  in 
service  in  September  as  USNS  Sgt.  Truman  Kimbro 
(T-AK-254) . 

Throughout  the  Korean  Conflict,  the  ship  was  primar- 
ily employed  in  moving  vital  cargo  across  the  Pacific 
to  United  Nations  forces  fighting  on  that  embattled 
peninsula.  She  also  made  shorter  runs  to  Alaskan  ports 
and  to  central  Pacific  bases.  After  the  war,  her  itiner- 
ary was  extended  to  include  most  large  Far  Eastern 
ports.  In  the  spring  of  1958,  she  was  shifted  tempo- 
rarily to  Greenland,  transatlantic,  and  Mediterranean 
runs.  She  completed  her  last  voyage  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  October;  transited  the  Suez  Canal  in  No- 
vember; and  resumed  cargo  operations  in  the  Pacific  in 
December.  Since  then,  into  1974,  the  Victory  ship  has 


continued  to  carry  cargo  for  MSTS,  now  called  the 
Military  Sealift  Command. 

Seringapatam 

A town  in  the  state  of  Mysore  in  southern  India. 
Under  Tipu  Sahib,  Seringapatam  was  the  capital  of 
Mysore  until  it  was  besieged  and  captured  by  the  British 
in  1799  during  the  Fourth  Mysore  War. 

(Whaler:  t.  375;  cpl.  31;  a.  22  guns) 

Seringapatam  was  a whaler  operating  as  a privateer 
without  a commission  that  was  captured  by  the  prize 
ship,  Greenwich,  off  Tumbez,  Peru,  on  13  July  1813. 
Master’s  Mate  James  Terry  of  flagship  Essex  was 
placed  on  board  the  Seringapatam  as  prize  master,  and 
she  cruised  with  Capt.  David  Porter’s  squadron.  In 
September  1813,  Porter  found  Essex  in  need  of  repairs 
and  provisions  and  set  sail  for  the  island  of  Nuka  Hiva, 
in  the  Marquesas,  nearly  3,000  miles  distant.  He  took 
with  him  four  of  his  prizes,  including  Seringapatam. 
When  the  repairs  to  the  Essex  were  completed  and  pro- 
visions taken  on  board,  he  set  sail  in  Essex  for  the  coast 
of  Chile,  accompanied  by  Essex,  Jr. 

Prior  to  Porter’s  departure  on  12  December,  Ser- 
ingapatam, Sir  Andrew  Hammond,  and  Greenwich  were 
moved  under  the  guns  of  the  fort,  and  a force  was 
ordered  to  stay  on  the  island  under  the  command  of  Lt. 
John  M.  Gamble,  USMC.  Soon  after  Porter  sailed  away, 
the  savages  became  so  troublesome  that  Gamble  was 
forced  to  land  a detachment  of  men  to  restore  order. 

In  April  1814,  despairing  of  Porter’s  return,  Lt. 
Gamble  began  to  rig  Seringapatam  and  Sir  Andrew 
Hammond  with  the  intention  of  quitting  the  island. 
When  signs  of  mutiny  appeared,  he  had  all  the  arms 
and  ammunition  put  on  board  his  own  ship,  Greenwich. 
However,  in  spite  of  this  precaution,  the  mutineers  cap- 
tured Seringapatam  on  7 May,  wounding  Gamble.  Her 
former  captain  reassumed  command  and  sailed  her  to 
New  South  Wales,  where  the  mutineers  returned  her  to 
her  original  owner. 

Serpens 

A constellation  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 

I 

(AK-97:  dp.  14,250;  1.  441'6";  b.  56'11";  dr.  27'7”; 

s.  11  k.;  cpl.  206;  a.  1 5",  1 3";  cl.  Crater ; T.  EC2- 
S-Cl) 

The  first  Serpens  was  laid  down  under  Maritime 
Commission  contract  (MCE  hull  739)  on  10  March 
1943  by  the  California  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Wilmington, 
Calif.;  launched  on  5 April  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
H.P.  Needham;  transferred  to  the  Navy  on  19  April 
1943;  renamed  Serpens  and  designated  AK-97;  and 
commissioned  at  San  Diego  on  28  May  1943,  Lt.  Comdr. 
M.J.  Johnson,  USCGR,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  southern  California,  Serpens 
loaded  general  cargo  at  Alameda  and,  on  24  June,  sailed 
west  to  assume  provision  ship  duties  in  support  of 
operations  in  the  Solomons.  By  mid- July,  she  was  in 
the  Tonga  Islands.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  she  was 
en  route  from  New  Caledonia  to  New  Zealand;  and, 
by  mid-August,  she  had  emptied  her  holds  at  Welling- 
ton. She  then  took  on  more  cargo;  returned  to  New 
Caledonia;  and  commenced  a series  of  short  hauls  to 
Vitu  Levu,  Tutuila,  Penrhyn,  Bora  Bora,  Aitutaki, 
and  Tongatabu. 

On  9 November,  Serpens  returned  to  New  Caledonia. 
In  early  December,  she  moved  into  the  southern  Solo- 
mons; and,  after  completing  a Florida  Island-Banika 
Island  run,  she  stood  off  Lunga  Point,  Guadalcanal,  to 
load  cargo  for  Bougainville.  During  January  1944,  she 
completed  two  runs  into  Empress  Augusta  Bay.  In  Feb- 
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ruary,  she  was  ordered  back  to  New  Zealand  for  dry- 
docking before  loading  dry  provisions. 

For  the  next  four  months,  Serpens  delivered  con- 
signments to  bases  in  the  New  Hebrides  and  the  Solo- 
mons, returning  to  New  Zealand  to  reload  only  once. 
In  July,  she  was  at  Purvis  Bay  for  the  installation  of 
SF-1  radar.  She  then  resumed  operations  and,  through 
October,  carried  general  cargo  and  rolling  stock  be- 
tween ports  and  anchorages  in  the  Solomons.  In  mid- 
November,  she  loaded  repairable  vehicles  from  the 
Russells  and  from  Guadalcanal  and  sailed  for  New 
Zealand  where,  after  offloading,  three  of  her  holds  were 
converted  for  ammunition  stowage. 

Late  in  December  1944,  the  Liberty  ship  commenced 
loading  at  Wellington,  finished  it  at  Auckland,  and  re- 
turned to  the  Solomons  in  mid- January  1945.  On  the 
29th,  she  was  anchored  off  Lunga  Beach.  The  command- 
ing officer  and  seven  others,  one  officer  and  six  enlisted 
men,  were  ashore.  The  remaining  198  members  of 
Serpens  crew  and  57  members  of  an  Army  stevedore 
unit  were  on  board  the  ship,  loading  depth  charges  into 
her  holds.  During  the  loading,  Serpens  exploded.  After 
the  explosion,  only  the  bow  of  the  ship  was  visible.  The 
rest  had  disintegrated,  and  the  bow  sank  soon  after- 
ward. Only  two  of  those  aboard  survived.  The  cause 
of  the  explosion  is  unknown. 

Serpens  (AK-97)  earned  one  battle  star  for  her 
World  War  II  service. 

II 

(AK-266:  dp.  11,540  (f.) ; 1.  455';  b.  62';  dr.  29';  cl. 

Alchiba;  T.  N3-S-A2) 

The  second  Serpens  (AK-266),  an  N3-S-A2  cargo 
ship  built  under  Maritime  Commission  contract  (MC 
hull  2520)  and  originally  named  Northern  Yeoman , was 
laid  down  on  16  October  1944  by  McCloskey  and  Co., 
Tampa,  Fla.;  launched  as  William  Lester  on  17  June 
1945;  sponsored  by  Miss  Ann  McCarty;  ,,nd  delivered 
to  the  Maritime  Commission  on  30  June  1945. 

Initially  operated  by  the  Waterman  SS  Co.,  William 
Lester  served  as  an  Army  ship  prior  to  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  Navy  on  12  June  1951.  Renamed  Serpens 
(AK-266),  the  ship  was  loaned  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea  on  the  same  day  as  her  acquisition  by  the  Navy 
and  served  that  country  until  returned  to  the  Navy 
in  1960.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on 
1 February  1960,  and  she  was  sold  for  scrapping  to 
the  Hong  Kong  Rolling  Mills,  Ltd.,  Hong  Kong,  B.C.C., 
on  27  June  of  the  same  year. 


Serrano 

A branch  of  the  Shoshonean  tribe  which  originally 
lived  in  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains  of  California. 

(ATF-112:  dp.  1,330;  1.  205';  b.  38'6";  dr.  15'4";  s.  16 
k.;  cpl.  85;  a.  1 3",  2 40mm.;  cl.  Abnaki) 

Serrano  (AT-112)  was  laid  down  on  6 March  1943 
by  the  United  Engineering  Co.,  Alameda,  Calif.; 
launched  on  24  July  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Sidney  E. 
Fraser;  reclassified  ATF-112  on  15  May  1944;  and 
commissioned  on  22  September  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  George 
E.  Cook  in  command. 

Completing  her  shakedown  in  November,  Serrano  took 
three  barges  in  tow  at  Port  Hueneme  and  sailed  for 
Hawaii,  arriving  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  17  December.  She 
reported  to  Service  Squadron  (ServRon)  10  the  same 
day  and,  on  the  23d,  joined  a westbound  convoy.  By  the 
end  of  January  1945,  she  had  delivered  yard  craft  to 
Eniwetok  and  Guam.  In  early  February,  she  moved  on 
to  the  Palaus  and,  at  mid-month,  arrived  in  San  Pedro 
Bay,  Leyte,  P.I.,  with  an  ARD  and  a YF  in  tow.  On 
the  20th,  she  got  underway  for  the  Admiralties  and, 
by  the  end  of  the  month,  was  en  route  back  to  the 
Palaus. 


For  over  two  months,  she  continued  oceanic  towing 
operations,  ranging  from  the  Philippines  to  the  Mari- 
anas. From  mid-May  to  mid-June,  she  provided  salvage 
services  in  the  Ulithi  area ; then,  on  the  16th,  she 
sailed  for  Okinawa. 

Serrano  arrived  in  Buckner  Bay  and  joined  ServRon 
12  on  28  June.  Through  the  end  of  the  war,  she  con- 
ducted salvage  operations  and  provided  assistance  to 
battle-damaged  ships  in  the  Okinawa-Kerama  Retto 
area;  and,  at  the  end  of  August,  joined  Tenino  (ATF- 
115)  in  towing  Pennsylvania  (BB— 38)  to  Guam.  She 
then  returned  to  Okinawa  for  further  occupation  duty. 

On  25  September,  the  fleet  tug  joined  Amphibious 
Group  (PhibGroup)  8 at  Wakayama,  Japan.  After  three 
weeks  of  various  duties,  including  cargo  carrying  oper- 
ations, she  commenced  docking  and  undocking  duties  at 
Nagoya.  In  early  December,  she  interrupted  that  work 
to  support  the  mine  detection  force  then  clearing  the 
waters  of  Ise  Wan.  At  mid-month,  she  returned  to 
Nagoya. 

Serrano  remained  in  the  Far  East,  providing  tug, 
rescue,  salvage,  and  fire  fighting  services  in  Japanese, 
Chinese,  Philippine,  and  Okinawan  waters,  into  the 
summer  of  1946.  In  August,  she  headed  east  and,  after 
delivering  tows  to  Guam  and  Pearl  Harbor,  reached 
California  in  early  October. 

Retained  on  the  active  list  through  the  1940’s, 
Serrano  operated  in  the  Trust  Territories  during  1947. 
In  1948,  she  returned  to  the  eastern  Pacific  and,  into 
the  summer  of  1949,  operated  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
and  off  the  west  coast.  She  then  moved  north  for  opera- 
tions in  the  Aleutians  before  returning  to  California  in 
February  1950  for  inactivation. 

On  31  May,  Serrano  was  decommissioned  and  berthed 
with  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  at  San  Francisco.  A year 
later,  she  was  towed  to  San  Diego  where  she  remained 
until  ordered  activated  and  converted  for  hydrographic 
survey  and  oceanographic  research  work  in  1960.  With 
the  designation  AGS-24,  she  was  recommissioned  on 
30  June  1960;  and,  10  weeks  later,  she  sailed  for  her 
home  port,  Pearl  Harbor. 

On  1 November,  in  company  with  Maury  (AGS-16), 
Serrano  continued  west  to  conduct  a cable  survey  as 
far  as  Guam.  From  the  Marianas,  she  proceeded  via 
the  Philippines  into  the  Gulf  of  Siam  for  hydrographic 
and  oceanographic  operations.  With  few  interruptions, 
she  continued  surveys  and  collected  data  from  Nansen 
casts,  core  and  bottom  samplings,  and  bathythermo- 
graphs observations  in  the  gulf  into  late  March  1961. 
She  then  moved  into  the  Strait  of  Malacca  for  further 
oceanographic  work.  In  early  May,  she  underwent  avail- 
ability in  the  Philippines;  and,  at  mid-month,  she  sailed 
for  Hawaii. 

On  29  May,  Serrano  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  for  a 
four-month  stay.  Overhaul  followed  the  initial  leave 
period.  In  early  September,  the  AGS  received  visitors 
in  connection  with  the  10th  Pacific  Science  Congress; 
and,  in  October,  she  and  Maury  again  sailed  west. 
During  November  and  December,  she  conducted  ocean- 
ographic and  hydrographic  operations  in  the  Gulf  of 
Siam,  the  Strait  of  Malacca,  and  the  Andaman  Sea. 
During  the  first  quarter  of  1962,  she  conducted  surveys 
in  the  Gulf  of  Siam;  and,  in  May,  she  returned  to 
Hawaii. 

On  2 October,  Serrano  again  sailed  west,  with  Maury, 
for  another  season  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam  and  the  Andaman 
Sea  areas.  Proceeding  first  to  Japan,  the  ships  recorded 
ocean  depths  along  a prescribed  track.  From  Japan,  the 
AGS’s  moved  south.  Typhoon  activity  delayed  Serrano’ s 
arrival  at  Bangkok  until  30  October  and  slowed  her 
initial  survey  work  of  the  season.  Her  hydrographic 
work  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam  was  continued  into  December. 
In  January  1963,  she  readied  her  drafting  room  and 
laboratory  for  oceanographic  work  to  be  conducted  in 
the  Andaman  Sea  and  Bay  of  Bengal  during  Febru- 
ary and  March.  In  April,  she  rejoined  Maury  in  the 
Gulf  of  Siam  and,  in  May,  headed  back  to  Pearl  Harbor. 
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Serrano  remained  in  Hawaiian  waters  from  10  June 
to  18  October.  She  then  sailed  for  another  season  in 
the  Far  East.  En  route  west,  she  conducted  ocean  track 
and  bottom  reflectivity  studies.  On  18  November,  she 
arrived  in  the  Philippines;  and,  for  the  next  four 
months,  she  conducted  survey  operations  in  the  Subic 
and  Manila  Bay  areas.  At  the  end  of  March  1964,  she 
headed  east  again  and,  after  conducting  shoal  investi- 
gations near  Midway  and  Johnston  Islands,  arrived 
back  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  27  April. 

The  AGS  remained  in  port  until  7 June;  then  got 
underway  for  the  west  coast  where  she  conducted  hy- 
drographic surveys  in  the  approaches  to  San  Diego 
harbor,  in  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  and  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area.  In  early  December,  she  returned  to 
Pearl  Harbor;  and,  two  months  later,  in  February  1965, 
she  departed  for  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  northern 
coast  of  Colombia. 

From  15  March  to  2 May,  she  conducted  survey  opera- 
tions off  Buenaventura.  At  mid-month,  she  retransited 
the  Panama  Canal,  then  moved  north  to  Alcapulco  and 
Long  Beach.  In  mid-July,  she  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor. 

On  19  November,  Serrano  departed  Hawaii  on  an- 
other western  Pacific  deployment.  In  mid-December,  she 
arrived  at  Subic  Bay;  and,  on  the  21st,  she  sailed  for 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  to  collect  oceanographic  data 
and  plant  current  meter  stations  in  the  Cam  Ranh  Bay 
area.  Most  of  January  1966  was  spent  in  the  Philip- 
pines; but,  from  30  January  to  16  February,  she  again 
operated  in  the  Cam  Ranh  Bay  area.  She  then  par- 
ticipated in  survey  operations  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Bassac  River;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  she  re- 
turned briefly  to  the  Philippines.  In  March,  she  par- 
ticipated in  surveys  in  the  Con  Son  Islands  and  in  the 
Cap  Saint  Jacques  area;  then,  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
she  moved  north  to  the  Chu  Lai  area,  where  she  re- 
mained until  9 May. 

From  Vietnam,  Serrano  proceeded  to  Subic  Bay  and 
Hong  Kong,  then  headed  home,  arriving  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor on  8 June.  She  remained  in  Hawaii  for  three  months 
and,  in  mid-September,  proceeded  to  the  Puget  Sound 
area  where  she  conducted  survey  operations  until  mid- 
October.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  she  was  back  in 
Hawaii;  and,  after  survey  work  there,  she  prepared 
for  another  western  Pacific  deployment. 

Serrano  sailed  west  on  1 January  1967.  By  the  end 
of  the  month,  she  was  at  Vung  Tau,  whence  she  pro- 
ceeded north  to  begin  a six-phased  Danang-Hue  coastal 
survey. 

On  23  February,  the  work  was  briefly  interrupted  as 
her  rescue  and  assistance  party  successfully  fought  an 
engine  room  fire  on  the  SS  Cyrenian. 

During  March,  she  operated  out  of  the  Song  Cua  Dai 
Junk  Base  where  her  medical  personnel  provided  care 
for  the  residents  of  the  area. 

At  the  end  of  April,  the  ship  replenished  in  the  Philip- 
pines, then  resumed  work  on  the  Danang-Hue  survey 
which  was  completed  on  18  July.  In  late  August,  she 
completed  her  last  Vietnamese  assignment  of  the  season; 
and,  in  September,  she  sailed  for  home. 

Serrano  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  29  September, 
having  completed  13,401  survey  miles.  Leave  and  up- 
keep took  her  into  late  October;  and,  from  then  until 
10  February  1968,  she  was  in  the  shipyard  for  overhaul. 
On  29  March,  she  again  sailed  west  with  Maury. 

From  13  April  to  30  May,  Serrano  surveyed  waters 
near  Guam.  On  1 June,  she  continued  west  toward 
Vietnam.  Three  days  later,  she  was  diverted  to  partici- 
pate in  an  unsuccessful  four-day  search  for  a downed 
pilot;  and,  on  the  14th,  she  rejoined  Maury  in  the 
Mekong  Delta. 

With  only  one  interruption,  a visit  to  Hong  Kong, 
the  AGS  conducted  survey  operations  in  Vietnamese 
waters  until  18  August.  In  early  September,  she  in- 
vestigated shoals  in  the  South  China  Sea.  On  the  11th, 
she  got  underway  for  Japan;  and,  on  the  29th,  she 
sailed  for  Hawaii. 


Seven  months  later,  Serrano  left  Pearl  Harbor  for 
her  last  deployment.  From  mid-May  to  mid-July  1969, 
she  conducted  survey  operations  in  the  Sagami  Wan 
and  Nojima  Saki  areas  off  Honshu.  In  late  July,  she 
moved  to  Kyushu  and,  through  September,  operated 
in  the  Amakuse  Nada  area.  In  October,  she  returned  to 
the  Sagami  Wan-Nojima  Saki  areas;  and,  on  2 Novem- 
ber, she  got  underway  to  return  to  the  United  States 
for  inactivation. 

Serrano  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  15  November. 
On  2 January  1970,  she  was  decommissioned,  and  her 
name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list.  On  2 November 
1971,  she  was  sold  for  scrapping  to  the  Tai-Kian  In- 
dustry Co.,  Taiwan. 

Serrano  was  awarded  one  battle  star  for  her  World 
War  II  service  and  six  campaign  stars  for  her  service 
off  Vietnam. 

Setauket 

An  Algonquin  tribe  formerly  occupying  part  of  the 
northern  shore  of  Long  Island,  N.Y. 


(YTB-708:  1.  lOO'O";  b.  25'0”;  dr.  9'7") 

When  World  War  II  ended,  Setauket  (YTB-708) — a 
large  harbor  tug — was  under  construction  at  the  San 
Pedro,  Calif.,  yards  of  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  Construc- 
tion was  cancelled  on  29  August  1945. 

Seven 

(SP-727:  1.  20';  b.  5'6";  dr.  1'8";  s.  40  mph.) 

Seven — a motorboat  built  in  1917  by  D.  R.  Shackford, 
Norfolk,  Va. — was  acquired  by  the  Navy  from  her 
builder  on  29  June  1917. 

Seven  was  used  as  a rescue  boat  for  flying  students 
in  the  Hampton  Roads  area.  The  boat  was  eventually 
found  unsuitable  for  further  use,  struck  from  the  Navy 
list  on  2 November  1918,  and  ordered  destroyed. 

Seven  Seas 

( IX-68 : dp.  430;  1.  168';  b.  27'6";  dr.  12') 

Seven  Seas  was  built  by  Bergsund  M.V.  Atkieb, 
Stockholm,  Sweden,  in  1912;  served  the  Swedish  Navy 
as  training  ship  Abraham  Rydberg;  acquired  by  the 
Navy  from  William  S.  Gubelmann  of  Marine  Airways, 
Roslyn,  Long  Island,  on  10  April  1942;  and  placed  in 
service  on  5 May  1942. 

Seven  Seas  proceeded  to  the  7th  Naval  District  on 
8 May  1942,  arriving  at  Key  West,  Fla.,  later  that 
month.  On  9 April,  the  auxiliary,  full-rigged  ship  as- 
sumed duties  as  station  ship  at  Key  West. 

Seven  Seas  remained  at  Key  West  until  after  the 
heyday  of  coastal  U-boat  strikes.  As  the  dangers  less- 
ened, she  was  placed  out  of  service  and  laid  up  at  the 
Coast  Guard  Patrol  Base,  Port  Everglades,  Fla.,  on 
22  May  1944.  Seven  Seas  was  struck  from  the  Navy 
list  on  29  July  1944. 

Severance 

(SP-2063:  dp.  9,769;  1.  378'3" ; b.  53';  dr.  23'6";  dph. 

27'3'' ; s.  10  k.;  cpl.  62) 

Severance  was  built  during  1909  by  Ropner  & Sons, 
Stockton-on-Tees,  England,  as  the  steel,  single-screw 
freighter,  Gladstone;  was  subsequently  renamed  Martin 
Quezada  and,  still  later,  Severance;  was  acquired  by 
the  United  States  Navy  on  9 August  1918  from  the 
Union  Sulphur  Co.,  of  New  York  City,  for  service  in 
World  War  I;  and  commissioned  at  New  York  on 
19  August  1918,  Lt.  Comdr.  J.  F.  Bock,  USNRF,  in 
command. 
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Assigned  to  the  Naval  Overseas  Transportation  Serv- 
ice (NOTS),  Severance,  carrying  locomotives  and  gen- 
eral cargo,  departed  Norfolk  on  7 September  1918  in 
convoy  for  Brest,  France.  Subsequent  to  returning  to 
New  York  on  2 November,  she  sailed  on  4 December  for 
her  only  postwar  transatlantic  voyage  for  NOTS.  She 
reached  Quiberon  Bay  on  the  23d  and  proceeded  to 
St.  Nazaire. 

Departing  that  port  on  25  January  1919,  Severance 
called  at  Bermuda  before  arriving  at  Philadelphia  on 
25  February.  She  was  decommissioned  and  transferred 
to  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  on  3 March  1919 
for  simultaneous  return  to  her  owner  at  Pier  78,  South 
Wharf,  Philadelphia. 

Severn 

A river  in  Maryland  which  joins  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
at  Annapolis. 

I 

(ScSlp:  dp.  3,003;  1.  296'10"  (gun  deck);  b.  41';  dr. 

9'8”;  dph.  13'3";  s.  13  k.;  cpl.  250;  a.  8 9”,  1 60-pdr. ; 

cl.  Contoocook) 

The  first  Severn — a wooden  screw  sloop  of  war  laid 
down  as  Masholu  in  October  1864  by  the  New  York 
Navy  Yard — was  launched  on  22  December  1867  and 
commissioned  on  27  August  1869,  Comdr.  Reigart  B. 
Lowry  in  command. 

Upon  completion  in  December  1869,  Severn  was  as- 
signed to  duty  as  flagship  of  the  North  Atlantic  Squad- 
ron under  Rear  Admiral  Charles  H.  Poor  which  then 
consisted  of  monitors  Ajax,  Dictator,  Saugus,  and 
Terror;  steamers  Congress,  Kansas,  Nantasket,  Nipsic, 


Severn,  Swatara,  Tuscarora,  and  Yantic;  tug  Pilgrim ; 
and  the  hospital  ship  Pawnee.  Severn  called  at  Key  West 
in  January  1871  before  cruising  among  West  Indies 
ports  into  the  following  year.  In  April,  she  investigated 
alleged  mistreatment  of  the  United  States  consul  at 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  subsequently  returning  to  Hampton 
Roads  at  the  end  of  July.  Departing  Hampton  Roads 
for  Key  West  in  December,  Severn  returned  north  to 
the  Boston  Navy  Yard,  decommissioning  there  on  31 
December  1871. 

Following  repairs,  Severn  was  transferred  to  New 
London,  Conn.,  in  1875.  Returning  to  New  York  in 
1877,  Severn  was  sold  on  2 March  1877  to  John  Roach 
as  part  of  his  compensation  for  repairs  made  to  the 
monitor  Puritan  and  broken  up. 

II 

(Bark:  t.  1,175;  1.  224'3";  b.  37';  dr.  16';  cpl.  113, 
midshipmen  122;  a.  6 4”,  4 6-pdrs.,  2 1-pdrs.) 

The  second  Severn,  a three-masted,  sheathed,  wooden 
bark  with  auxiliary  steam  power,  was  laid  down  as 
Chesapeake  on  2 August  1898  by  the  Bath  Iron  Works, 
Bath,  Maine;  launched  on  30  June  1899;  sponsored  by 
Miss  Elise  Bradford;  and  commissioned  on  12  April 
1900,  Lt.  Comdr.  C.  E.  Colahan  in  command. 

Following  commissioning,  Chesapeake  was  towed  to 
Annapolis,  Md.,  where  she  assumed  duties  as  station 
ship  and  practice  ship  for  midshipmen  at  the  Naval 
Academy.  Renamed  Severn  on  15  June  1905,  the  Bark 
decommissioned  twice  for  repair  and  overhaul,  provided 
facilities  for  seamanship  drills  at  the  Academy  and  con- 
ducted summer  cruises  off  southern  New  England 


Midshipman  furling  sails  on  board  the  Naval  Academy  training  shin  Severn  during  the  early  1900’s. 
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through  1909.  On  15  February  1910,  however,  she  was 
ordered  refitted  as  a submarine  tender;  and,  on  com- 
pletion of  that  work  in  mid-May,  she  reported  for  duty 
with  the  3d  Submarine  Division.  For  the  next  three 
years,  she  performed  tender  duties  off  New  England 
during  the  summer  and  in  Chesapeake  Bay  during  the 
winter,  her  movements  being  accomplished  under  tow. 

Decommissioned  a third  time  for  overhaul  after  sum- 
mer maneuvers  in  1913,  Severn  was  recommissioned 
on  15  November  and  transferred  to  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone.  She  arrived  at  Coco  Solo  on  12  December  1913 
and  served  as  tender  to  the  1st  Submarine  Division  into 
July  1916.  Then  ordered  back  to  the  United  States,  she 
arrived  at  Norfolk,  under  tow  by  Nereus,  on  1 August 
and  was  decommissioned  on  3 October,  and  she  was 
sold  to  F.  G.  McDonald  of  Ardmore,  Pa.,  on  7 December. 

III 

(MB:  1.  40') 

The  third  Severn  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  on  free 
lease  from  the  Maryland  Conservation  Commission  in 
August  1918.  Under  the  command  of  Chief  Master  at 
Arms  George  A.  Haddaway,  the  wooden  motor  boat  was 
employed  in  the  5th  Naval  District,  in  the  West  River- 
Galesville  area,  until  returned  to  her  owner  on  27 
November  1918. 

IV 

(AO-61:  dp.  7,136  (It.) ; 1.  553';  b.  75';  dr.  32';  s.  18  k.; 

cpl.  298;  a.  1 5",  4 3'',  8 1.1'',  12  20mm.;  cl.  Ashta- 
bula; T.  T3-S2-A1) 

The  fourth  Severn  (AO-61)  was  laid  down  under 
Maritime  Commission  contract  (MC  hull  727)  on  24 
November  1943  by  the  Bethlehem-Sparrows  Point  Ship- 
yard, Inc.,  Sparrows  Point,  Md. ; launched  on  31  May 
1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Harold  B.  Hinton;  and  de- 
livered and  commissioned  on  19  July  1944,  Lt.  Comdr. 
Owen  Rees  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  Severn 
departed  the  east  coast  for  the  Panama  Canal  and  duty 
as  a fresh  water  carrier  in  the  Pacific.  Assigned  to 
ServRon  8,  she  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  8 Septem- 
ber and  at  Eniwetok  on  the  22d.  There  she  discharged 
her  cargo  into  YO’s;  and,  on  the  28th,  sailed  for  the 
Admiralties.  At  Manus,  on  3 October,  she  commenced 
watering  amphibious  craft  of  the  7th  Fleet  preparing 
for  the  Leyte  invasion;  and,  on  the  13th,  got  under  way 
for  Hollandia,  whence  she  sailed  for  Leyte  Gulf  on  the 
18th. 

The  23d  brought  the  begininng  of  the  Battle  for 
Leyte  Gulf;  and,  as  that  day  turned  into  the  24th, 
Severn  entered  the  gulf.  After  daylight,  she  moved  into 
San  Pedro  Bay.  An  hour  later,  she  underwent  her  first 
air  attack;  and,  on  the  25th,  began  discharging  fresh 
water. 

Through  the  daily  air  attacks  of  the  next  few  weeks, 
Severn  continued  to  provide  7th  Fleet  units  with  water. 
By  November,  the  attacks  were  down  to  two  a day  and 
were  usually  broken  up  by  friendly  aircraft.  But,  on 
the  24th,  an  enemy  plane  penetrated  the  CAP  cover 
and  released  a bomb  aimed  at  the  water  carrier.  The 
bomb  missed  Severn,  but  hit  PC-1124  then  receiving 
water. 

In  December,  Severn  returned  to  Manus;  took  on  more 
water,  clothing,  dry  provisions,  and  lube  oil;  loaded  an 
LCVP  and  2 jeeps  at  Hollandia;  then  returned  to  the 
Philippines  in  time  to  support  the  landings  in  Lingayen 
Gulf.  Arriving  in  that  gulf  on  13  January  1945,  she 
distributed  water  and  fuel  oil  through  the  26th;  then 
returned  to  San  Pedro  Bay.  From  Leyte,  she  proceeded 
back  to  the  Admiralties;  and,  on  14  February,  got 
under  way  for  the  Western  Carolines. 


During  March,  Severn  filled  her  cargo  tanks  with 
water  at  Guam  and  offloaded  at  Ulithi— into  ships 
staging  for  the  Okinawa  campaign.  In  April,  she  con- 
tinued to  focus  her  operations  on  Ulithi,  which  she 
left  only  to  rendezvous  with  5th  Fleet  units  at  sea  to 
return  to  the  Marianas  to  refill  her  cargo  tanks.  In 
May,  with  the  arrival  of  Ataban  (AW— 4)  at  Ulithi, 
she  commenced  roughly  triangular  operations  which 
took  her  from  the  Carolines  to  the  Admiralties  to  the 
Marianas  and  back  to  the  Carolines — taking  on  pot- 
able water  at  Manus  and  Guam  and  discharging  it 
into  water  carriers  and  small  craft  at  Saipan  and 
Ulithi. 

In  August,  Severn  moved  up  to  Okinawa  to  dis- 
charge water  to  ships  in  Buckner  Bay  and  in  the 
Hagushi  anchorage.  After  the  end  of  hostilities,  she 
remained  at  Okinawa,  and — during  September,  October, 
and  November — she  shuttled  water  from  Samar  to  the 
Ryukyus.  In  December,  she  carried  water  to  distributing 
ships  at  Sasebo,  Kagoshima,  and  Wakayama,  Japan; 
and,  on  the  27th,  sailed  for  the  United  States. 

Severn  arrived  at  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  on  10  January 
1946.  Overhaul  followed;  and,  in  May,  she  sailed  for 
the  Marshalls.  There,  into  October,  she  provided  fresh 
water  to  units  of  Joint  Task  Force  1 during  Operation 
“Crossroads,”  the  atomic  test  series  conducted  that 
summer  at  Bikini.  She  then  returned  to  the  United 
States;  and,  in  December,  assumed  the  duties  of  an 
oiler  and  initially  transported  Navy  special  fuel  and 
diesel  fuel  between  west  coast  ports.  At  mid-month, 
Severn  sailed  for  Japan  where  she  joined  ServRon  3 
and  commenced  shuttling  fuel  between  Japanese  and 
Korean  ports.  In  February  1947,  she  was  transferred 
to  Persian  Gulf  runs;  and,  into  July,  moved  fuel  from 
Ras  at  Tannura  to  Yokosuka.  In  July,  she  returned  to 
the  west  coast  for  overhaul;  and,  in  November,  re- 
sumed runs  between  Japan  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  In 
May  1948,  her  schedule  was  altered;  and,  into  Sep- 
tember, she  carried  petroleum  products  from  the  Middle 
East  to  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States.  She  then 
returned  to  the  Pacific;  and,  but  for  a run  to  Europe, 
she  conducted  Persian  Gulf -Japan  runs  until  ordered 
back  to  the  United  States  for  inactivation  in  January 

1950. 

At  the  end  of  that  month,  she  proceeded  to  the  Puget 
Sound  Navy  Yard  for  tank  cleaning  and  voyage  re- 
pairs; then,  in  early  April,  moved  south  to  San  Diego 
to  complete  inactivation.  Despite  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities in  Korea,  she  was  decommissioned  as  scheduled 
on  3 July  but  was  soon  reactivated  again  as  that  con- 
flict drew  available  shipping  into  the  Pacific  and  pro- 
duced unfilled  demands  in  other  areas. 

Severn  was  recommissioned  on  29  December  1950 
and,  although  assigned  to  Service  Force,  Atlantic,  was 
initially  employed  in  transpacific  service.  By  April 

1951,  when  she  transited  the  Panama  Canal  to  take  up 
duties  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  she  had  completed  two 
runs  to  Japan. 

Ilomeported  at  Newport,  Severn  operated  along  the 
east  coast  and  in  the  Puerto  Rican  area  into  the  fall 
and,  in  November,  was  deployed,  for  the  first  time, 
to  the  Mediterranean  for  duty  with  the  6th  Fleet.  In 
March  1952,  she  returned  to  Newport.  During  the  sum- 
mer, she  participated  in  midshipman  cruise  “Baker;” 
and,  in  the  fall,  after  availability  and  independent  ship 
exercises,  resumed  participation  in  scheduled  opera- 
tions in  the  western  Atlantic  and  Caribbean. 

Severn  returned  to  Newport,  R.I.,  from  her  last 
Mediterranean  deployment  on  10  June  1971.  She  spent 
the  next  18  months  engaged  in  operations  and  exer- 
cises out  of  Newport.  During  the  first  six  months  of 
1973,  Severn  was  at  Newport  preparing  for  decommis- 
sioning. On  1 July  1973,  she  was  decommissioned  and 
towed  to  the  Inactive  Ship  Maintenance  Facility  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Exactly  one  year  later,  her  name  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list,  and  her  hulk  was  turned 
over  to  the  Maritime  Commission  for  disposal. 

Severn  earned  two  battle  stars  during  World  War  II. 
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Sevier 

Counties  in  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  Utah. 

(APA-233 : dp.  6,720;  1.  455';  b.  62';  dr.  24';  s.  17.7  k.; 

cpl.  536;  a.  1 5",  12  40mm.,  10  20mm.;  cl.  Haskell-, 

T.  VC2-S-AP5) 

Sevier  (APA-233)  was  laid  down  on  4 October  1944 
under  Maritime  Commission  contract  (MC  hull  MCV- 
679)  by  the  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash.; 
launched  on  16  November  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Fred 
Lord;  and  commissioned  on  5 December  1944,  Capt. 
A.  R.  Ponto  in  command. 

Sevier  departed  Seattle,  Wash.,  on  20  December  for 
San  Pedro,  Calif.,  where  she  underwent  shakedown 
from  27  December  1944  to  26  January  1945.  Sailing 
from  Los  Angeles  on  6 February,  she  underwent  a week 
of  training  near  Pearl  Harbor;  and  then  continued 
westward  to  Eniwetok,  where  on  28  February,  she 
joined  a convoy  bound  for  Iwo  Jima.  Sevier  was  held  in 
a waiting  station  100  miles  off  the  island  until  14 
March,  when  she  anchored  at  Iwo  Jima  to  evacuate 
marines  of  the  4th  Division  who  had  participated  in 
the  assault.  Departing  Iwo  Jima  on  20  March,  she  dis- 
embarked the  marines  at  Maui,  T.  H.,  on  5 April;  and 
then  underwent  repairs  to  her  main  thrust  bearing  from 
6 to  30  April  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

Embarking  1,193  officers  and  men  of  the  125th  Con- 
struction Battalion  and  171  marines,  Sevier  left  Pearl 
on  12  May  with  a convoy,  which,  after  a brief 
stop  at  Eniwetok,  arrived  at  TJlithi  on  26  May.  Sevier 
was  held  there  until  13  June;  and  then  ordered  to 
Okinawa,  where  she  arrived  on  17  June.  During  her 
two  days  and  nights  anchored  off  Okinawa,  Sevier 
worked  continuously  unloading  the  Seabees  and  marines 
and  their  equipment.  Underway  on  19  June,  she  wit- 
nessed the  intensive  air  and  sea  bombardment  of  the 
southern  end  of  the  island,  before  setting  course  for 
the  United  States.  Sevier  arrived  at  San  Francisco  on 
13  July  and  then  proceeded  to  the  Everett  Pacific 
Shipyard  near  Seattle  for  repairs  to  her  propeller 
shaft. 

Sevier  returned  to  San  Francisco  on  27  July,  sailed 
for  Pearl  Harbor  on  1 August,  and  arrived  there  on  7 
August.  She  joined  in  the  celebration  there  of  VJ-Day; 
and,  on  26-27  July,  embarked  troops  at  Hilo  Harbor 
for  the  occupation  of  Japan.  Sailing  from  Pearl  on  1 
September,  she  stopped  at  Saipan  from  13  to  16  Sep- 
tember and  entered  Sasebo,  Japan,  on  22  September 
where  she  unloaded  her  troops  and  supplies.  Underway 
three  days  later,  she  arrived  at  Manila  on  30  Septem- 
ber and  then  embarked  more  occupation  troops  in 
Lingayen  Gulf  from  3 to  6 October.  Underway  on  9 
October,  the  transport  arrived  at  Sasebo  on  14  October 
and  disembarked  her  troops  between  20  and  22  October. 

Assigned  next  to  operation  “Magic  Carpet,”  Sevier 
sailed  from  Sasebo  on  23  October;  and,  on  27  and  28 
October,  embarked  servicemen  at  Saipan  for  the  trip 
home  to  the  United  States.  She  disembarked  them  at 
San  Francisco  on  10  November;  and,  after  moving 
to  Bremerton,  Wash.,  sailed  from  there  on  24  Novem- 
ber to  bring  home  troops  from  Guam  and  Manus. 
Returning  to  Seattle  on  29  December,  Sevier  remained 
inactive  at  Port  Angeles  from  31  December  1945  to 
6 March  1946,  when  she  was  assigned  further  duties 
supporting  occupation  troops  in  the  western  Pacific. 

After  a voyage  to  Pearl  Harbor  and  back,  Sevier 
sailed  from  San  Francisco  on  16  April  for  Yokosuka, 
where  she  arrived  on  29  April.  Sailing  again  on  3 May, 
she  touched  at  Midway  on  9 May;  and  then  arrived  at 
Pearl  on  13  May.  There  she  was  assigned  the  duty  of 
evacuating  personnel  from  Bikini  in  preparation  for  the 
atomic  bomb  tests.  Departing  Pearl  on  28  May,  she  was 
at  Kwajalein  and  Bikini  from  3 to  8 June  before  sail- 
ing for  San  Francisco,  where  she  arrived  on  18  June. 
She  remained  on  the  west  coast  until  sailing  on  7 Sep- 
tember 1946  from  San  Diego  for  Yokosuka,  where  she 


arrived  on  23  September.  The  transport  departed  Yoko- 
suka on  26  October  and  spent  the  next  three  months  at 
anchor  in  Chinese  ports:  at  Tsingtao  from  29  October 

1946  to  15  January  1947  and  at  Chinwangtao  from 
16  to  22  January.  Sailing  for  home,  she  stopped  at 
Guam  from  27  to  31  January  and  at  Pearl  Harbor 
from  8 to  13  February  before  arriving  at  San  Fran- 
cisco on  18  February  to  prepare  for  deactivation.  Sevter 
was  decomissioned  at  Suisun  Bay,  Calif.,  on  30  April 

1947  and  delivered  to  the  Maritime  Commission’s  Na- 
tional Defense  Reserve  Fleet  there  on  the  same  day.  She 
was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  23  June  1947  and 
remains  laid  up  at  Suisun  Bay  into  1975. 

Sevier  received  two  battle  stars  for  her  World  War  II 
service. 

Seymour  D.  Owens 

Seymour  Dunlop  Owens,  born  in  Peking,  China,  on 
21  February  1910,  was  appointed  Midshipman  in  June 
1927  and  commissioned  Ensign  on  4 June  1931.  Prior 
to  World  War  II,  he  served  in  Pennsylvania  (Armored 
Cruiser  No.  4),  Ashville  (PG-21),  Cincinnati  (CL-6), 
and  Gilmer  (DD-233).  In  1941  and  1942,  he  served  in 
Ludlow  (DD-438);  and,  in  October  of  the  latter  year, 
he  became  commanding  officer  of  McCormick  (DD-223). 
Appointed  Commander  on  1 November  1943,  to  rank 
from  1 November  1942,  he  became  commanding  officer  of 
Norman  Scott  (DD-690)  at  her  commissioning  on  5 
November  1943  and,  in  that  ship,  participated  in  the 
Marshalls  and  Marianas  campaigns.  During  the  latter, 
his  ship  escorted  heavy  bombardment  ships  and  con- 
ducted fire  support  missions. 

On  24  July,  while  shelling  Tinian  in  support  of  a 
feint  landing  south  of  the  assault  area,  Comdr.  Owens 
maneuvered  his  ship  close  in  shore  in  the  face  of  heavy 
fire  from  Japanese  coastal  guns  to  provide  accurate 
and  effective  fire  support  for  the  boat  waves.  He  con- 
tinued that  support  until  the  ship  was  hit  by  enemy 
counterfire.  Comdr.  Owens  and  21  others  were  killed; 
50  were  wounded.  For  his  daring  tactics  and  devotion 
to  duty,  Comdr.  Owens  was  posthumously  awarded  the 
Navy  Cross. 


(DD-767 : dp.  2,425;  1.  390'6";  b.  40'10";  dr.  18'6"; 

s.  35  k.;  cpl.  336;  a.  6 5'',  16  40mm.,  1 21''  tt„  2 dcp., 

2 dct. ; cl.  Gearing) 

DD-767,  a Gearmp-class  destroyer,  was  laid  down  on 
3 April  1944  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.,  and  was  assigned  the  name  Seymour  D. 
Owens  on  8 January  1945.  Since  she  was  incomplete  at 
the  end  of  the  war,  further  construction  was  cancelled 
on  7 January  1946,  and  the  incomplete  ship  was  de- 
livered to  the  Navy  on  28  February  1947.  Portions  of 
her  hull  were  used  to  repair  Ernest  G.  Small  (DD-838). 
The  remainder  of  her  hull  was  then  berthed  with  the 
Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  where  it  remained  until  sold  for 
scrapping  to  the  National  Metal  and  Steel  Co.,  on  23 
March  1959.  The  name  Seymour  D.  Owens  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  on  9 June  1958. 

Shabonee 

A Potawatomi  chief,  grand  nephew  of  Pontiac,  who 
lived  in  the  Midwest  section  of  the  United  States  from 
1775  to  1859. 

I 

( YT-465 : t.  237  (gr.) ; 1.  135';  b.  25';  dr.  11'9") 

Shabonee — a large  harbor  tug  built  in  1915  at  the 
Smith  Dockyard,  Middeboro,  England — was  acquired  by 
the  United  States  Naval  Operating  Base  at  Bermuda 
on  1 July  1943,  still  manned  by  a civilian  crew. 

The  tug  operated  at  the  Naval  Operating  Base  at 
Bermuda  until  27  April  1945,  when  she  was  ordered 
to  report  to  the  Commandant,  3d  Naval  District,  for 
duty  at  Tompkinsville,  N.Y.  She  served  there  until  29 
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August  1945,  when  she  was  placed  out  of  service  pre- 
paratory to  disposal.  On  17  September  1945,  Shabonee 
was  struck  from  the  Navy  list. 

II 

(YTB-833:  dp.  356  (f.) ; 1.  109';  b.  31';  dr.  14';  s. 

12  k. ; cpl.  12;  cl.  Natick ) 

The  second  Shabonee  (YTB-833)  was  laid  down  at 
Marinette,  Wis.,  on  12  June  1974  by  the  Marinette  Ma- 
rine Corp.  and  was  launched  on  24  October  1974.  She 
is  scheduled  to  be  completed  in  June  1975. 

Shackle 

A device  for  making  something  fast  and  secure. 

(ARS-9:  dp.  1,630  (f.)  ; 1.  213'6'';  b.  39';  dr.  13';  s. 

16.5  k. ; cpl.  120;  a.  4 40mm.;  cl.  Diver ) 

Shackle  (ARS-9)  was  laid  down  on  26  October  1942 
by  the  Basalt  Rock  Co.,  Napa,  Calif.;  launched  on  1 
April  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Walker  Cochran;  and 
commissioned  on  5 February  1944,  Lt.  Charles  G.  Jen- 
kins, Jr.,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  out  of  San  Diego,  Shackle  pro- 
ceeded to  Pearl  Harbor.  In  May,  she  continued  west  to 
Midway  where  she  cleared  the  entrance  channel  of 
the  wreckage  of  Macaw  (ARS-11).  She  then  returned 
to  Hawaii;  and,  in  late  November,  took  ARD-2U  in  tow 
and  again  headed  west.  Brief  duties  at  Eniwetok,  Guam, 
and  Saipan  followed;  and,  in  late  January  1945,  she 
commenced  preparations  for  the  assault  on  Iwo  Jima. 

A unit  of  Task  Force  51,  she  arrived  in  the  Volcano 
Islands  on  19  February  and  remained  until  10  March. 
Having  completed  over  44  salvage  and  diving  assign- 
ments, she  then  sailed  for  Ulithi  to  prepare  for  the 
Okinawa  campaign.  On  27  March,  she  departed  the 
Carolines  for  the  Ryukyus  where,  operating  from 
Kerama  Retto,  she  provided  assistance  to  ships  on  the 
vulnerable  screening  stations  in  the  Okinawa  area 
and  made  repairs  and  pumped  water  from  damaged 
ships  in  preparation  for  docking  them.  In  May  alone, 
she  provided  salvage  and  repair  assistance  to  21  ships, 
many  of  which  were  kamikaze  victims. 

On  1 July,  Shackle  joined  Task  Group  39.11,  a mine- 
sweeping group;  and,  during  that  month,  as  area 
“Juneau”  in  the  East  China  Sea  was  swept,  she  com- 
bined salvage  and  mine  disposal  duties.  At  the  end  of 
the  month,  she  returned  to  Buckner  Bay,  where,  on  12 
August,  she  witnessed  the  torpedoing  of  Pennsylvania 
(BB-38)  and  immediately  commenced  salvage  work  on 
the  damaged  battleship.  Three  days  later,  the  war  ended. 

Shackle  remained  in  the  Buckner  Bay  area  until  20 
September.  She  then  sailed  for  Tokyo  Bay  where,  into 
November,  she  was  employed  in  clearing  the  docking 
area  at  Yokosuka.  On  the  27th,  she  started  back  across 
the  Pacific.  Salvage  duties  interrupted  her  voyage  at 
Wake  Island.  At  the  end  of  December,  she  arrived  at 
Pearl  Harbor;  and,  in  February  1946,  continued  on 
to  the  west  coast.  She  remained  at  San  Diego  until 
ordered  to  San  Francisco  where,  on  29  June,  she  was 
decommissioned  and  transferred  to  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard. 

Renamed  Acushnet  and  designated  WAT-167,  later 
WMEC-167,  she  served  the  Coast  Guard  as  a search  and 
rescue  ship  into  July  1968.  Then  redesignated  an  ocean- 
ographic ship,  WAGO-167,  and  assigned  to  oceano- 
graphic, meteorologic,  and  polar  operations,  she  com- 
menced duties  as  a research  support  shin.  During 
fiscal  year  1970,  she  underwent  conversion  during  which 
alterations  were  made  to  her  hull  and  scientific  equip- 
ment, and  research  and  storage  spaces  were  added.  In 
July  1971,  Acushnet  transferred  from  the  west  coast 
to  the  gulf  coast;  and,  based  at  Gulfport,  Miss.,  has 
continued  her  oceanographic  work  into  1974. 


Shackle  (ARS-9)  earned  three  battle  stars  during 
World  War  II. 

Shad 

A fish  of  the  herring  family,  common  along  coasts  of 
the  United  States. 

I 

(MB:  t.  17;  1.  43'8'';  b.  10';  dr.  3'5";  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  8; 
a.  1 1-pdr.) 

The  first  Shad  (SP-551) — a motorboat  built  in  1907 
by  George  Lawley  and  Sons,  Neponset,  Mass. — was  pur- 
chased from  Herbert  C.  Talbot  on  15  May  1917  and 
commissioned  on  24  May  1917. 

Shad  patrolled  Boston  harbor  during  and  after  World 
War  I.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  18  August 
1919  and  sold  on  10  September  1919  to  J.  E.  Doherty 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

II 

(SS-235 : dp.  1,526  (surf.),  2,410  (subm.)  ; 1.  311'8"; 

b.  27'4'';  dr.  15'3";  s.  20.25  k.  (surf.),  9 k.  (subm.); 

cpl.  80;  a.  1 3'',  10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Gato) 

The  second  Shad  (SS-235)  was  laid  down  by  the 
Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Navy  Yard  on  24  October  1941; 
launched  on  15  April  1942;  sponsored  by  Miss  Priscilla 
Alden  Dudley;  and  commissioned  on  12  June  1942, 
Lt.  Comdr.  E.  J.  MacGregor  III  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  the  New  England  coast, 
Shad  departed  on  a special  patrol  as  a unit  of  Sub- 
marine Squadron  (SubRon)  50  to  a point  off  the  coast 
of  Mehdiya,  French  Morocco,  to  conduct  reconnaisance 
in  preparation  for  Operation  “Torch,”  the  Allied  oc- 
cupation of  North  Africa.  Upon  completion,  she  sailed 
to  Roseneath,  Scotland,  for  repairs  and  further  train- 
ing. 

Shad’s  second  war  patrol  was  conducted  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  and  Spanish  coastal  waters  with  other  units  of 
SubRon  50  under  British  command.  Although  the  ma- 
jority of  the  vessels  she  sighted  were  neutral  Spanish 
ships,  the  submarine  sank  an  enemy  trawler,  a barge, 
and  severely  damaged  a destroyer  escort  before  she 
returned  to  Roseneath  for  refit  on  12  February  1943. 

With  refitting  completed,  Shad  departed  Scotland  on 
7 March  heading  for  the  Bay  of  Biscay  on  her  third 
war  patrol.  During  this  mission,  the  submarine  damaged 
the  blockade  runner  Pietro  Orseolo,  before  returning  to 
Scotland  on  12  April. 

Shad’s  fourth  patrol,  conducted  in  Norwegian  waters, 
and  fifth  war  patrol,  conducted  en  route  back  to  the 
United  States,  were  uneventful. 

Following  repairs  in  New  London,  Conn.,  the  sub- 
marine was  transferred  to  the  Pacific  front.  Arriving 
at  Pearl  Harbor  on  7 September,  Shad  underwent  two 
weeks  of  voyage  repairs  and  then  departed,  on  28  Sep- 
tember, for  her  sixth  war  patrol,  and  her  first  against 
the  Japanese. 

Just  before  dawn  on  22  October,  Shad  attacked  a 
convoy  of  two  cruisers  and  three  escorts.  After  firing 
10  torpedoes,  she  was  forced  to  head  for  deeper  water 
to  evade  the  depth  charging  that  followed.  Although 
there  was  no  positive  evidence  of  any  sinkings,  a two- 
square  mile  oil  slick  confirmed  the  damage  done  by  the 
submarine.  Shortly  after  midnight  on  27  October,  Shad 
sierhted  another  enemy  convoy  and  moved  in  for  the 
kill.  Although  she  sank  none  of  the  enemy  ships,  the 
submarine  damaged  three  transports  and  a freighter 
before  she  was  forced  to  leave  the  vicinity  by  an  escort- 
ing destroyer.  Shad  then  returned  via  Midway  to  Pearl 
Harbor  where  she  terminated  her  sixth  patrol  before 
sailing  for  the  west  coast  for  overhaul  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

After  returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  11  May  1944, 
Shad  underwent  further  repair  work  and  training  be- 
fore departing  on  12  August  for  her  seventh  war  patrol 
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which  she  conducted  in  waters  surrounding  the  Japanese 
home  islands.  While  off  Honshu  on  30  August,  the 
submarine  attacked  a heavily-laden  freighter  escorted 
by  two  small  patrol  craft.  Although  there  was  evidence 
of  one  hit,  exact  results  were  unknown  due  to  a severe 
counterattack  that  forced  the  submarine  to  leave  the 
area  and  gave  the  freighter  a chance  to  escape.  On  16 
September,  Shad  fired  four  torpedoes,  damaging  a large 
transport.  Following  this  attack,  the  submarine  en- 
dured two  hours  of  steady  depth  charging. 

On  19  September,  Shad  torpedoed  and  sank  the  frigate, 
loshima,  and,  as  expected,  was  forced  to  endure  another 
lengthy  depth  charging.  On  22  September,  Shad  nar- 
rowly escaped  destruction  by  maneuvering  around  two 
torpedoes,  probably  fired  by  an  enemy  submarine.  One 
passed  just  under  her  bow  and  the  other  about  20  yards 
ahead.  Shad  terminated  her  seventh  patrol  at  Midway 
on  1 October,  after  a typhoon-racked  passage  from  the 
patrol  area. 

Shad  spent  her  eighth  war  patrol  as  a unit  of  a 
coordinated  attack  group  with  Redfish  (SS-395)  and 
Thresher  (SS-200),  in  the  area  off  the  northeast  coast 
of  Formosa  and  in  the  East  China  Sea.  Other  than  a 
few  inconsequential  contacts  with  small  enemy  vessels, 
the  patrol  was  uneventful,  and  the  submarine  returned 
to  Pearl  Harbor  on  5 January  1945. 

Following  repair  work  and  recuperation  for  the  crew, 
Shad  departed  Pearl  Harbor  on  31  January  for  her 
ninth  war  patrol.  She  refueled  at  Saipan  on  12  February 
and  then  departed  with  Peto  (SS-265)  and  Thresher 
for  Luzon  Strait.  During  this  patrol,  the  submarine 
attempted  three  attacks  but  all  were  thwarted.  Twice 
the  coming  of  dawn  forced  her  to  dive  to  evade  enemy 
aircraft,  and  once  patrolling  escort  ships  forced  her  to 
leave  the  vicinity  of  an  anticipated  victim.  On  5 March, 
Shad  again  was  on  the  receiving  end  of  an  enemy 
torpedo  attack,  with  three  torpedoes  passing  just  ahead 
of  her  bow.  After  this  unproductive  patrol,  the  sub- 
marine arrived  at  Apra  Harbor.  Guam,  on  30  March. 

On  her  tenth  war  patrol,  Shad  operated  as  part  of  a 
coordinated  attack  group  with  Balao  (SS-285),  Drag- 
onet  (SS-293),  and  Spike  fish  (SS-404)  in  the  Yellow 
and  East  China  seas.  On  the  night  of  17  May,  the 
submarine  contacted  a large  freighter  and  two  escorts; 
fired  three  torpedoes;  and  quickly  got  out  of  range. 
One  torpedo  hit  forward  on  the  freighter  Chosan  Maru, 
blowing  her  bow  completely  off ; and  she  settled  quickly 
to  the  bottom.  The  escorts  gave  chase,  but  Shad  escaped 
and  resumed  patrol. 

On  7 June,  Shad  destroyed  a small  junk  by  gunfire 
and,  later  in  the  day,  attacked  and  sank  the  1,370-ton 
cargo  ship,  Azusa  Maru.  With  her  torpedo  store  de- 
pleted, the  submarine  returned  to  Midway. 

On  11  July,  Shad  departed  Midway  on  her  11th  and 
final  war  patrol,  consisting  of  lifeguard  duty  off  Marcus 
Island.  On  15  August,  she  received  word  of  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  and  returned  to  Midway  on  22  August. 
Upon  completion  of  repairs,  she  returned  to  the  United 
States,  arriving  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  on  20  September. 

Following  the  war,  Shad  was  decommissioned  and 
placed  “in  service,  in  reserve’’  and  assigned  to  the  1st 
Naval  District  to  train  naval  reservists.  The  sub- 
marine continued  in  that  duty  until  she  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  on  1 April  1960  and  sold  for  scrap 
to  Luria  Brothers,  Inc.,  Kearney,  N.J. 

Shad  earned  six  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Shada 

(MB:  t.  66;  1.  96';  b.  15'4";  dr.  4'6";  s.  10.5  k.;  cpl.  14; 
a.  1 3-pdr.,  1 1-pdr.) 

Shada  (SP-580) — a motorboat  built  in  1908  by  George 
Lawley  and  Sons — was  loaned  to  the  Navy  on  3 April 
1917  by  Mrs.  G.  W.  Sortwell  of  Boston,  Mass.;  and 
commissioned  the  same  day,  Ens.  Daniel  R.  Sortwell, 
USNRF,  in  command. 


During  World  War  I,  Shada  patrolled  in  Boston  har- 
bor and  along  the  New  Hampshire  and  Maine  coasts. 
She  was  decommissioned  on  2 December  1918  and  re- 
turned to  her  owner  on  23  April  1919. 


Shadow  III 

(MB:  t.  6;  1.  50';  b.  9';  dr.  2';  s.  27.7  k.;  cpl.  6;  a. 

1 1-pdr.,  2 mg.) 

Shadow  III  (SP-102),  a motorboat  built  in  1916  by 
Purdy  Boat  Co.,  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  was  purchased  on 
12  June  1917  from  her  builders  and  commissioned  on 
4 September  1917,  Ens.  Charles  D.  Mack,  USNRF,  in 
command. 

Shadovj  III  patrolled  the  Florida  coast  off  Miami  dur- 
ing World  War  I;  and,  after  the  war,  acted  as  an 
aircraft  crash  boat  for  the  Naval  Air  Station  at  Miami. 
She  was  decommissioned  at  Miami  on  25  January  1919 
and  was  delivered  to  the  Marine  Corps  Base  at  Parris 
Island,  S.C.,  on  1 August  for  further  service.  Shadow 
III  was  taken  to  the  Charleston  (S.C.)  Navy  Yard  in 
December  1919  for  survey  and  was  sold  on  5 August 
1921  to  Mike  Letiff  of  Charleston,  S.C. 


Shadwell 

A house  in  Albermarle  County,  Va.  Presently  in 
ruins,  it  was  the  birthplace  and  early  home  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  third  President  of  the  United  States. 

(LSD-15:  dp.  4,490;  1.  457'9";  b.  72'2";  dr.  18'0"; 

s.  15.4  k.  (tl.)  ; cpl.  326;  a.  1 5",  10  40mm.;  cl. 

Casa  Grande) 

Initially  named  Tomahawk,  then  renamed  Waterway 
upon  assignment  to  the  United  Kingdom,  LSD-15  was 
reassigned  back  to  the  United  States  and  named  Shad- 
well.  She  was  laid  down  on  17  January  1944  by  the 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co.,  at 
Newport  News,  Va. ; launched  on  24  May  1944;  spon- 
sored by  Miss  Mary  Greenman;  and  commissioned  on 
24  July  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  William  K.  Brooks  in  com- 
mand. 

After  shakedown,  Shadwell  sailed  from  Hampton 
Roads  on  26  August  1944.  She  transited  the  Panama 
Canal  on  1 September  and  headed  for  San  Diego,  where 
she  laid  over  for  a docking  period.  After  almost  a 
month  at  San  Diego,  she  departed  on  2 October  to  join 
the  Pacific  Fleet.  Upon  arrival,  Shadwell  was  em- 
ployed in  the  transportation  of  heavy  amphibious 
equipment  between  the  islands  of  the  southern  Pacific. 
During  this  time,  she  visited  Tulagi  and  Guadalcanal 
in  the  Solomons,  Espiritu  Santo  on  the  New  Hebrides, 
Manus  in  the  Admiralties,  and  Hollandia  and  Aitape 
on  New  Guinea. 

On  28  December  1944,  Shadwell  embarked  elements 
of  the  1060th  Engineer  Battalion,  United  States  Army, 
and  sailed  from  New  Guinea  with  Task  Force  78. 
Though  her  convoy  came  under  continual  submarine, 
surface,  and  air  attack,  so  efficient  were  the  screening 
units  that  Shadwell’ s guns  remained  silent  throughout 
the  entire  voyage  to  Lingayen  Gulf,  Luzon,  P.I.  How- 
ever, on  9 January  1945  (Lingayen  D-day),  Shadwell’ s 
gunners  proved  their  worth  by  splashing  a Zeke.  Shad- 
well returned  immediately  to  the  staging  area  at  Hol- 
landia, New  Guinea,  embarked  additional  troops  of  the 
1060th  Army  Engineers,  then  departed  for  Leyte,  P.I. 
At  Leyte,  she  joined  Task  Group  78.8,  which  soon  made 
for  Lingayen. 

On  the  evening  of  24  January  1945,  the  task  group 
was  sailing  south  of  Siquijor  Island,  in  the  Philip- 
pines, when  it  was  attacked  by  three  torpedo  bombers. 
Two  were  splashed  by  the  convoy’s  combat  air  patrol, 
but  the  third  escaped  into  the  darkness.  It  soon  re- 
turned, swooping  down  from  the  hills  on  the  island, 
and  pressed  home  its  attack.  The  convoy’s  antiaircraft 
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guns  brought  the  enemy  down,  but  not  before  he  was 
able  to  release  his  torpedo.  The  air-dropped  “fish” 
struck  Shadwell  just  forward  of  amidships  on  the 
starboard  side,  tearing  a hole  in  her  bottom  60  feet 
wide.  The  landing  ship  was  taking  water  badly  and 
soon  began  to  sink.  The  convoy  steamed  on  while  two 
destroyers  stood  by  to  evacuate  her  crew  if  necessary. 
Shadxvell’s  crew  worked  frantically  to  save  their  sink- 
ing ship  and,  by  morning,  their  efforts  were  rewarded. 
Shadwell  was  steaming  under  her  own  power,  steering 
for  Leyte  by  trick  wheel.  Of  the  more  than  500  men 
aboard  Shadwell  at  the  time,  there  were  no  fatalities 
and  only  three  casualties,  all  only  slightly  injured. 

Temporary  repairs  were  made  at  Leyte  and,  when 
she  was  deemed  seaworthy,  Shadwell  steamed  on  to 
Manus  in  the  Admiralty  Islands.  There  she  went  into 
drydock  and  underwent  further  temporary  repairs  be- 
fore crossing  the  Pacific  for  permanent  repairs.  On 
4 May,  she  reached  Bremerton,  Wash.,  and  entered  the 
Navy  Yard.  Just  over  two  months  later,  she  departed 
the  yard  to  rejoin  the  fleet,  sailing  on  11  July.  She 
stopped  over  at  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  on  the  14th  and 
15th,  fueled  and  took  on  ballast,  then  set  course  for 
Hawaii.  On  23  July,  she  anchored  in  Maalaea  Bay,  off 
Maui  and,  the  next  day,  shifted  to  Pearl  Harbor.  On 
the  28th,  Shadwell  set  sail  for  the  western  Pacific, 
specifically  Eniwetok  Atoll  in  the  Marshalls.  She  ar- 
rived there  on  6 August  and  departed  on  the  following 
day,  bound  for  Samar  in  the  Philippines.  En  route  to 
Samar,  she  was  diverted  twice,  first  to  Saipan,  then 
to  Guam,  where  she  arrived  on  13  August.  Shadwell 
departed  that  same  day  to  join  the  3d  Fleet  and,  on  the 
17th,  two  days  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  she 
joined  TG  30.8.  Ten  days  later,  the  landing  ship  ar- 
rived in  Sagami  Wan,  off  Tokyo  Bav,  and.  two  days 
thereafter,  moored  in  the  bay  itself.  Shadwell  remained 
moored  at  Tokyo  through  May  1946,  operating  the 
boat  pool  there. 

Returning  to  the  United  States  in  mid-1946,  Shadwell 
underwent  preinactivation  overhaul  and,  on  10  July 
1947,  was  placed  out  of  commission,  in  reserve.  She  was 
berthed  at  Orange,  Tex.,  as  a unit  of  the  Atlantic 
Reserve  Fleet. 

On  20  September  1950,  Shadivell  recommissioned  at 
Orange,  Tex.,  and  she  operated  for  the  next  five  years 
in  the  western  Atlantic  and  Caribbean.  Ranging  as 
far  north  as  Labrador,  Greenland,  and  Newfoundland, 
Shadwell  participated  in  several  Arctic  circle  expedi- 
tions and  exercises  including  “Bluejay”  and  “Convex” 
in  1951  and  “Pinetree”  in  1953.  The  remainder  of  her 
time  was  spent  along  the  eastern  seaboard  and  in  the 
Caribbean. 

In  1956.  after  one  Caribbean  operation,  Shadwell 
departed  Norfolk  for  a tour  of  duty  with  the  6th  Fleet 
in  the  Mediterranean.  Thus  she  began  a schedule  of 
deployments,  alternating  Atlantic-Caribbean  duty  with 
cruises  in  the  Mediterranean,  which  lasted  until  she  was 
decommissioned  in  1971. 

Ten  times,  during  the  intervening  15  years,  Shadwell 
cruised  the  “middle  sea”  and  visited  its  ports  of  call. 
In  1959,  Shadwell  became  the  first  helicopter-carrying 
dock  landing  shin.  In  1961,  she  underwent  Fleet  Re- 
habilitation and  Modernization  (FRAM)  overhaul.  She 
was  in  the  Atlantic  supporting  the  Cuban  quarantine 
in  October  1962.  In  February  1964,  she  participated  in 
the  amphibious  exercise  “Quick  Kick  V”  on  the  coast 
of  South  Carolina.  Seven  months  later,  during  the 
passage  to  her  sixth  Mediterranean  deployment,  Shad- 
well  took  part  in  Operation  “Steel  Pike”  executed  off 
the  coast  of  Spain.  In  January  1968,  she  was  in  the 
Caribbean  engaged  in  Operation  “Spring  Board.” 

During  August  1968,  Shadwell  departed  the  Mediter- 
ranean after  a five-month  deployment.  She  entered 
Little  Creek,  Va.,  on  the  19th  to  be°-in  inactivation 
overhaul.  Eight  months  later,  on  9 March  1970,  she 
was  placed  out  of  commission,  in  reserve.  On  9 Sep- 
tember, Shadwell  was  transferred  to  the  James  River, 
Va.,  group  of  the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet. 
Through  1974,  she  remains  berthed  at  James  River. 


Shady  Side 

(SP-2079 : t.  62;  1.  85';  b.  20';  dr.  5'6";  s.  9 k.;  cpl.  3) 

Shady  Side,  a coastal  freight  and  passenger  ship 
built  in  1913  at  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.Y.,  was  purchased 
for  the  United  States  Navy  on  19  February  1918;  given 
the  number  SP-2079;  and  assigned  to  ferry  service 
between  the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis, 
Md.,  and  the  Experimental  Engineering  Station  across 
the  Severn  River.  Designated  YFB-2079  on  17  July  1920, 
she  continued  that  duty  into  1925.  On  15  March  1925, 
she  was  damaged  in  a storm;  developed  leaks;  and  sank 
early  the  following  morning.  Raised  on  the  17th,  she 
was  declared  unfit  for  further  service,  and  her  name 
was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  9 May.  She  was  sold 
on  24  September  to  William  Mattson  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

Shah 

The  monarch  who  rules  Iran. 


Jamaica  (CVE-43)  (q.v.)  served  in  the  Royal  Navy 
during  World  War  II  as  Shah  from  27  September  1943 
to  4 December  1946. 

Shahaka 

A Mandan  chief  who  rendered  friendly  service  to  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  during  the  winter  of  1804 
and  1805. 

(YT-368:  dp.  325;  1.  102'2";  b.  24';  dr.  10';  s.  12.5  k.; 
cpl.  12;  cl.  Allaquippa) 

Shahaka  (YT-368),  a harbor  tug,  was  built  in  late 
1943  by  the  Gulfport  Boiler  & Welding  Works,  Inc., 
Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  and  was  placed  in  service  on  23 
February  1944. 

Shahaka  departed  from  Galveston,  Tex.,  on  10  March 
1944,  bound  for  the  Panama  Canal.  From  Balboa,  C.Z., 
she  sailed  on  to  San  Diego,  Calif.,  where,  during  the 
month  of  April  1944,  she  was  delayed  for  repairs  to 
her  main  engine.  Shahaka  was  assigned  to  Service 
Squadron  2 administratively  and  to  ABSD-2  for  duty. 
On  15  Mav  1944,  she  was  redesignated  a medium  har- 
bor tug,  YTB-368.  On  1 June,  about  midway  between  the 
coast  of  California  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Shahaka 
collided  with  ABSD-2  and  sank.  Shahaka  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  on  9 June  1944. 


Shahaska 

An  Indian  name. 

( YTB-533 : dp.  325;  1.  lOO'O";  b.  25'0";  dr.  9'7'';  s. 

12  k.  (tl.)) 

Shahaska — a large  harbor  tug  laid  down  in  August 
1944  by  the  Consolidated  Shipbuilding  Corp.  of  Morris 
Heights,  N.Y. — was  launched  the  following  December; 
and  delivered  to  the  Navy  in  July  1945. 

Shahaska  began  her  naval  service  assigned  to  the 
3d  Naval  District  at  New  York.  On  13  August  1946, 
she  reported  to  the  16th  Fleet  at  Green  Cove  Springs, 
Fla.,  for  layup  with  the  reserve  fleet.  Shahaska  remained 
inactive  with  the  Florida  Group,  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet, 
until  26  September  1950,  when  she  was  placed  back  in 
service.  The  tug  reported  to  the  Commandant,  6th  Naval 
District  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  and  was  redeployed  to 
Green  Cove  Springs  for  duty. 

Since  1950,  Shahaska  has  continued  her  Navy  career 
all  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the  United  States. 
She  has  visited  ports  in  this  country  and  in  Canada 
while  performing  a variety  of  duties,  though  primarily 
engaged  in  towing  services.  In  February  1962,  Shahaska 
was  redesignated  a medium  harbor  tug,  YTM-533.  As 
of  July  1974,  she  is  still  active  in  service  along  the  east 
coast. 
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Shakamaxon 

Chief  Village  of  the  Delaware  Indians  (now  Kensing- 
ton, Pa.)  where  an  important  treaty  was  signed  on  23 
June  1683  between  William  Penn  and  Chief  Tammanen. 


(Mon:  dp.  5,660;  1.  345'5”;  b.  56'8”;  dr.  17'6”;  s.  10  k.; 
a.  4 15”  sb. ; cl.  Kalamazoo ) 

Shakamaxon — a large,  seagoing  monitor — was  or- 
dered from  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  on  4 November 
1863  and  laid  down  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Since  the 
ship  was  still  on  the  ways  at  the  end  of  the  Civil  War, 
work  on  her  was  suspended  on  30  November  1865.  She 
was  renamed  Hecla  on  15  June  1869  and  Nebraska  on 
10  August  1869.  The  still  unfinished  monitor  was  broken 
up  on  the  ways  between  January  1874  and  March 
1875. 

I 

(AN-88:  dp.  775  (tl.) ; 1.  168'6”;  b.  33'10”;  dr.  lO'lO” 
(f.) ; s.  12.3  k.;  cpl.  46;  a.  1 3”;  cl.  Cohoes) 

Shakamaxon  (AN-88)  was  laid  down  on  30  June 
1944  by  the  Leathern  D.  Smith  Shipbuilding  Co.,  of 
Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. ; launched  on  9 September  1944; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Theodore  E.  Layman;  and  com- 
missioned on  5 April  1945. 

Shakamaxon  completed  fitting  out  at  the  Boston 
Navy  Yard,  then  conducted  shakedown  off  the  New  Eng- 
land coast  before  commencing  post-shakedown  avail- 
ability at  Boston.  The  auxiliary  net-laying  ship  was 
assigned  to  the  Pacific  Fleet  for  duty  in  July  1945. 
By  March  1946,  she  was  at  Guam  in  the  Marianas  and, 
from  there,  moved  to  Bikini  Atoll  in  the  Marshalls  for 
Operation  “Crossroads,”  the  atomic  bomb  tests.  She 
remained  at  Bikini  from  25  May  until  23  July,  when  she 
put  to  sea.  Shakamaxon  arrived  at  Kwajalein  on  28 
August  and  stayed  until  early  September.  She  put  to 
sea  again  for  a time  and  then  made  for  Guam  on  13 
September.  She  made  a trip  to  Tinian  on  that  date  and 
returned  to  Guam,  where  she  remained  until  14  October. 
Shakamaxon  arrived  in  Pearl  Harbor  on  29  October  and 
did  not  depart  until  16  January  1947.  From  there,  she 
voyaged  to  San  Diego  for  inactivation  overhaul.  On  21 
April  1947,  the  auxiliary  net-laying  ship  entered  the 
Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  at  San  Diego. 

She  remained  out  of  commission,  in  reserve,  until 
1 July  1963  when  her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy 
list  and  she  was  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration for  layup.  She  was  reacquired  in  1968  and 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Interior,  for  which 
she  now  serves  as  a cargo  carrier  in  Micronesia. 

Shakori 

A small  Indian  tribe  which  originally  inhabited  an 
area  near  the  present  site  of  Durham,  N.C. 

(ATF-162:  dp.  1,675  (f.);  1.  205'0”;  b.  38'6”;  dr. 

15'4”  (f.) ; s.  16.5  k.(tl.)  ; cpl.  85;  a.  1 3”,  2 40mm.; 

cl.  Navajo) 

Shakori  (ATF-162) — a fleet  ocean  tug  laid  down  on 
9 May  1945  by  the  Charleston  Shipbuilding  & Drydock 
Co.  at  Charleston,  S.C. — was  launched  on  9 August 
1945;  and  commissioned  on  20  December  1945,  Lt.  Wil- 
liam L.  Sloan  in  command. 

Since  then,  the  major  portion  of  Shakori’ s long  Navy 
career  has  been  spent  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  The  tug  has  performed  towing  services 
all  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  has  often  been 
called  upon  to  tow  targets  for  naval  gunnery  exercises. 

On  three  occasions,  Shakori  has  departed  from  her 
normal  routine.  In  October  and  November  of  1962, 
during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  she  assisted  in  the 
evacuation  of  dependents  from  Guantanamo  Bay  by 
transporting  clothes  to  the  evacuees  on  the  high  seas. 
Following  that,  she  spent  three  weeks  at  Miami,  Fla., 


as  the  crisis  wore  on  to  its  conclusion.  The  second  and 
third  departures  from  routine  came  in  1966  and  1967. 
In  1966,  the  tug  circumnavigated  the  globe,  completing 
the  Navy’s  second-longest  tow,  11,000  miles,  en  route. 
In  1967,  after  returning  to  Little  Creek,  Va„  for  over- 
haul and  training,  she  deployed  to  the  Mediterranean 
for  almost  six  months  on  18  January. 

On  3 June  1967,  Shakori  returned  to  Little  Creek,  Va., 
and  resumed  her  Atlantic-Caribbean  towing  routine. 
This  she  has  continued  through  1974  and,  as  of  31  July, 
is  inport  at  Little  Creek,  Va. 

Shamokin 

The  largest  Indian  settlement  in  Pennsylvania  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  18th  century  located  near  the 
forks  of  the  Susquehanna  River. 

I 

(SwStr : t.  1,030;  1.  255'0”;  b.  35'0”;  dph.  12'0”) 

The  first  Shamokin — a double-ended  gunboat  built 
during  the  Civil  War  at  Chester,  Pa.,  by  Reaney,  Son, 
and  Archbold — was  delivered  to  the  Navy  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Navy  Yard  on  31  July  1865;  and  was  commis- 
sioned there  on  17  October  1865,  Comdr.  Pierce  Crosby 
in  command. 

Completed  too  late  for  service  in  the  Civil  War, 
Shamokin  proceeded  via  New  York  to  the  coast  of 
Brazil.  After  three  years  of  service  in  the  South  Atlan- 
tic Squadron,  protecting  American  citizens  and  inter- 
ests along  the  coast  of  South  America,  Shamokin  re- 
turned home  and  was  decommissioned  and  laid  up  at 
the  Washington  Navy  Yard  on  24  December  1868.  She 
was  sold  there  on  21  October  1869  to  a Mr.  T.  Clyde. 

II 

(YT-369:  dp.  206;  1.  102'0”;  b.  24'0”;  dr.  9'7”;  s.  12 
k.;  cpl.  12;  cl.  Allaquippa) 

The  second  Shamokin  (YT-369),  a harbor  tug,  was 
constructed  in  1943  by  the  Gulfport  Boiler  & Welding 
Works,  Inc.,  at  Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  and  placed  in  service 
on  14  March  1944. 

Shamokin  moved  from  Port  Arthur  to  Mobile,  Ala., 
in  early  April  1944  and,  from  there  later  that  month, 
to  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  While  in  transit,  she  was 
redesignated  a large  harbor  tug,  YTB-369,  on  15  May 
1944.  The  tug  accompanied  S.  S.  Race  Point  to  Milne 
Bay,  New  Guinea,  via  Bora  Bora  in  the  Society  Is- 
lands, arriving  early  in  June  1944.  She  served  at  Milne 
Bay  until  December  of  1945  when  she  moved  north 
to  Manus  in  the  Admiralty  Islands. 

Shamokin’s  tour  of  duty  at  Manus  lasted  until  29 
November  1946.  On  that  date,  under  tow  by  Cocopa 
(ATF-101),  she  departed  the  Admiralty  Islands  for 
Pearl  Harbor.  Hawaii.  Proceeding  by  wav  of  Kwajalein 
Atoll,  Shamokin  was  towed  into  Pearl  Harbor  in  Jan- 
uary 1947.  After  six  months  at  Pearl  Harbor,  she 
headed  for  San  Diego  and  lavup  with  the  National 
Defense  Reserve  Fleet.  Shamokin  was  placed  out  of 
service,  in  reserve,  in  August  1947  and  remained  berthed 
at  San  Diego  until  placed  back  in  service  in  1953. 
Shamokin  departed  San  Diego  on  9 July  and  stopped 
at  Pearl  Harbor  and  Guam  en  route  to  Subic  Bay  in 
the  Philippines.  She  reached  her  destination  in  Sep- 
tember 1953  and  remained  in  service  there  until  October 
1971.  In  1962,  Shamokin  was  redesignated  a medium 
harbor  tug,  YTM-369.  She  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor 
in  October  1971  and  was  placed  out  of  commission,  in 
reserve.  There  she  remained  until  sold  on  1 July  1972. 

III 

(YTM-752 : dp.  390  (f.)  ; 1.  107';  b.  27';  dr.  12';  s.  12  k. 
(tl.) ; cpl.  16;  cl.  Chicopee) 

The  third  Shamokin,  a medium  harbor  tug,  was  ac- 
quired by  the  Navy  in  September  1964  from  the  Army, 
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for  which  she  had  served  as  LT-2095.  Named  Shamokin 
and  designated  YTM-752,  she  was  assigned  to  the  10th 
Naval  District  at  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico.  On  15  March 
1966,  she  was  renamed  Kewaunee,  and  she  has  served 
the  10th  Naval  District  under  that  name  through  July 
1974. 


Shamrock 

(SwStr : t.  974;  1.  205';  b.  35';  dph.  12';  dr.  8'10"; 

s.  13  k.;  cpl.  160;  a.  2 100-pdr.  P.r.,  4 9"  D.  sb.,  2 

20-pdr.  P.r.,  2 24-pdr.  how.,  1 heavy  12-pdr.  sb.) 

Shamrock — a double-ended  side  wheel  gunboat  built 
at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard — was  launched  on  St. 
Patrick’s  Day,  17  March  1863 ; sponsored  by  Miss 
Sallie  Bryant,  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Cullen  Bryant; 
and  commissioned  on  13  June  1864,  Comdr.  William  H. 
Macomb  in  command. 

The  next  day,  Shamrock  was  ordered  to  proceed  di- 
rectly to  the  sounds  of  North  Carolina  for  duty  in  that 
area  as  part  of  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squad- 
ron. At  that  time,  Union  naval  forces  in  the  sounds 
were  threatened  by  the  Confederate  ironclad  ram, 
Albemarle,  which  in  April  had  sunk  Union  side  wheel 
steamer,  Southfield,  and  had  enabled  Southern  forces 
to  recapture  Plymouth,  N.C. 

On  the  20th,  Shamrock  reached  Hatteras  Inlet  where 
orders  awaited  her  to  enter  Albemarle  Sound  and  take 
station  off  the  mouth  of  the  Roanoke  River  to  guard 
against  the  reappearance  of  the  formidable  Rebel  ram. 
For  the  next  four  months,  Shamrock’s  operations  con- 
centrated on  protecting  Union  shipping  from  Albemarle, 
which  was  undergoing  repairs  up  the  Roanoke. 

Late  in  October,  she  served  as  the  mother  ship  of  the 
steam  launch  which  Lt.  William  Barker  Cushing  had 
brought  to  the  sounds  from  New  York  City  to  attack 
Albemarle.  On  the  night  of  27  and  28  October,  the 
launch — partly  manned  by  volunteers  from  Shamrock 
and  towing  Shamrock’s  cutter — ascended  the  Roanoke 
and  exploded  a spar  torpedo  against  the  ram’s  port 
quarter.  Just  before  the  explosion,  Cushing  ordered  the 
cutter  to  cast  off. 

Albermarle  and  the  launch  quickly  sank  and,  for  the 
first  time  since  spring,  Union  naval  forces  enjoyed  undis- 
puted control  of  the  North  Carolina  sounds.  When  the 
fortunate  Cushing  made  his  way  back  and  reported  his 
success,  Comdr.  Macomb — the  senior  naval  officer  in  the 
area — promptly  took  advantage  of  his  new  ascendency 
and  attacked  Plymouth.  Shamrock,  lashed  to  tug  Bazely, 
led  a fleet  through  the  winding  channels  of  Middle  River 
on  30  October  and  the  next  day  engaged  the  town’s 
batteries  and  rifle  pits  from  close  range.  Commodore 
Hull  suffered  heavy  damage  in  the  violent  battle  which 
ensued.  After  the  Union  bombardment  detonated  a large 
magazine,  the  Confederate  defenders  evacuated  the 
fortress.  Soon  a landing  party  raised  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  over  Plymouth. 

Through  the  ensuing  winter,  Comdr.  Macomb,  in 
Shamrock,  directed  operations  in  the  sounds,  assuring 
the  Union  control  of  these  strategic  waters  as  General 
Grant  relentlessly  tightened  his  grip  on  Richmond,  and 
General  Sherman  pushed  his  army  northward  from 
Georgia  through  the  Carolinas.  On  20  March  1865, 
Macomb  reported  the  raising  of  Albemarle. 

Shamrock  remained  in  the  sounds  directing  affairs 
afloat  in  the  area  for  several  months  after  the  Con- 
federate collapse.  In  mid-summer,  she  returned  north  and 
was  decommissioned  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  on 
15  August. 

Recommissioned  on  17  October  1865,  Shamrock  next 
served  in  the  Caribbean  and  was  one  of  the  nine  ships 
comprising  the  West  Indies  Squadron  which  was  re- 
established on  2 December.  The  following  year,  the 
double  ender  crossed  the  Atlantic  for  service  in  Euro- 
pean waters.  She  returned  to  the  United  States  in  July 
1868  and  was  decommissioned  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy 


Yard  on  10  August.  Shamrock  was  sold  on  1 September 
1868  to  Mr.  E.  Stannard  of  Westbrook,  Conn. 


Shamrock — a side  wheel  steamer  purchased  by  the 
Navy  on  16  July  1864 — was  renamed  Isonomia  (q.v.) 
shortly  thereafter. 

Shamrock  Bay 

A bay  on  the  Alaskan  coast. 

(CVE-84:  dp.  7,800;  1.  512'3";  b.  65';  ew.  108'1";  dr. 

22'6";  s.  19  k.;  cpl.  860;  a.  1 5",  16  40mm.,  20 

20mm.;  ac.  21;  cl.  Casablanca-,  T.  S4-S2-BB3) 

Shamrock  Bay  (ACV-84)  was  laid  down  on  15  March 
1943  by  the  Kaiser  Co.,  Vancouver,  Wash.,  under  a 
Maritime  Commission  contract  (MC  hull  1121)  ; re- 
designated CVE-84  on  10  June  1943;  launched  on  4 
February  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  James  R.  Dudley;  and 
commissioned  on  15  March  1944,  Capt.  Frank  T.  Ward, 
Jr.,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown,  Shamrock  Bay  remained  on  the 
west  coast  into  June  qualifying  pilots  in  carrier  land- 
ings. Then  transferred  to  transport  duty  in  the  Atlantic, 
she  carried  Army  fighter  planes  and  Army  and  Navy 
personnel  to  Casablanca  and  brought  back  damaged 
P-40’s  for  use  in  training  and  for  salvage  and  aircraft 
engines  for  overhaul  and  salvage.  Passengers  on  the 
return  voyages  were,  for  the  most  part,  Army  Air 
Corps  personnel  from  the  China-Burma-India  theater. 

On  27  October,  Shamrock  Bay  completed  her  second 
transport  run  at  Norfolk  and  prepared  for  antisub- 
marine operations  in  the  South  Atlantic.  However,  the 
loss  of  escort  carriers  in  the  Philippine  area  brought 
a change  of  orders;  and,  on  11  November,  with  Com- 
posite Squadron  (VC)  42  embarked,  she  sailed  for  the 
Pacific. 

Transiting  the  Panama  Canal  on  18  November,  she 
arrived  at  San  Diego  on  the  27th;  embarked  VC-93  for 
transportation  to  Hawaii  on  2 December;  and  reached 
Pearl  Harbor  on  the  9th.  There,  VC’s  42  and  93  were 
disembarked  and  VC-94  reported  for  duty.  On  the  11th, 
Shamrock  Bay  continued  west,  and,  delivering  planes 
to  Johnston  Island  en  route,  arrived  at  Seeadler  Har- 
bor, on  Manus  in  the  Admiralty  Islands,  on  the  22d  to 
join  the  7th  Fleet. 

With  an  increase  in  aircraft  from  her  normal  ASW 
complement  of  9 TBM’s  and  12  FM-2’s  to  12  TBM’s 
and  20  FM-2’s,  Shamrock  Bay  covered  task  groups 
79.1  and  79.2  from  31  December  1944  through  8 Jan- 
uary 1945  as  those  groups  departed  the  Admiralties 
and  moved  into  the  Philippines  for  the  Lingayen  Gulf 
invasion  of  Luzon.  Enemy  aerial  resistance  increased 
as  the  force  closed  its  objective.  On  the  8th,  dogfights 
peppered  the  sky.  Kadashan  Bay  was  hit  by  a kamikaze 
and  was  unable  to  accommodate  all  of  her  planes.  Two 
were  landed  on  Shamrock  Bay.  Shortly  afterwards,  an- 
other suicide  plane,  an  Oscar,  headed  for  Shamrock 
Bay,  but  was  driven  off  only  to  crash  on  Kitkun  Bay. 
Shamrock  Bay  then  landed  that  CVE’s  planes  as  es- 
cort ships  went  to  the  aid  of  the  stricken  carrier. 

From  9 to  17  January,  Shamrock  Bay  remained  in 
the  assault  area  conducting  flight  operations  in  support 
of  the  invasion.  Five  hundred  and  seventy-one  sorties 
were  flown,  180  of  which  were  over  Luzon.  On  the  17th, 
she  joined  TG  77.14  and  sailed  for  Ulithi. 

At  Ulithi,  the  escort  carrier  joined  TU  50.8.25;  and, 
on  16  February,  departed  that  atoll  to  act  as  carrier 
escort  of  group  Baker  of  the  Logistics  Support  Group 
for  the  Iwo  Jima  landings.  She  continued  that  support 
into  March.  On  the  5th,  she  returned  to  Ulithi  to  pre- 
pare for  Operation  “Iceberg,”  the  assault  on  Okinawa; 
and,  on  the  13th,  she  got  underway  for  the  Ryukyus, 
again  supplying  cover  for  the  Logistics  Support  Group. 
Detached  on  7 April,  a week  after  the  main  landings 
on  the  Hagushi  beaches,  she  joined  TU  52.1.1  and  com- 
menced strikes  over  Okinawa. 

With  only  a few,  brief  interruptions  to  take  on  sup- 
plies and  ammunition  at  Kerama  Retto,  Shamrock  Bay 
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remained  at  sea  conducting  flight  operations  in  support 
of  the  Okinawa  campaign  until  11  May.  She  then  sailed 
for  Guam  to  take  on  aircraft  and  aviation  spares  as  well 
as  ammunition  and  supplies.  On  the  20th,  Capt.  J.E. 
Leeper  relieved  Capt.  Ward,  and  VC-96  replaced  VC-94. 
On  the  28th,  the  ship  departed  Apra  harbor  to  return  to 
the  Ryukyus;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  she  re- 
sumed her  support  activities  as  a unit  of  TU  32.1.1. 
In  early  June,  flight  operations  were  interrupted  as  the 
force  rode  out  a typhoon,  then  continued  until  the  ships 
headed  for  the  Philippines  after  mid-month. 

Shamrock  Bay,  having  launched  over  1,200  sorties 
in  support  of  the  Okinawa  campaign,  arrived  in  San 
Pedro  Bay  on  27  June.  In  early  July,  she  transferred  her 
planes  to  Guiuan  airfield.  On  the  5th,  she  sailed  for 
Guam  to  take  on  aircraft  engines  to  be  returned  to  the 
United  States  for  overhaul;  and,  on  the  27th,  she  ar- 
rived at  San  Diego.  VC-96  was  then  detached,  and 
Shamrock  Bay  commenced  an  availability  period  which 
ended  just  before  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  the 
Pacific. 

After  the  end  of  the  war,  Shamrock  Bay  made  a 
transport  run  to  Guam,  carrying  Army  and  Navy 
planes  out  and  vehicles  back.  Then  assigned  to  “Magic 
Carpet”  duty,  she  offloaded  her  aviation  stores  and 
detached  her  aviation  personnel  at  Alameda;  and,  on 
20  October,  headed  for  Pearl  Harbor  to  embark  her  first 
contingent  of  returning  veterans,  members  of  the  4th 
Marine  Division.  She  completed  that  run  at  San  Diego 
on  2 November  1945,  then  made  two  transpacific  runs, 
one  to  Okinawa  and  one  to  Honshu.  She  completed  the 
second  run  at  Seattle  on  26  January  1946.  On  2 Feb- 
ruary, she  sailed  for  Alameda;  and,  on  the  7th,  she  got 
underway  to  return  to  the  east  coast  for  inactivation. 

Shamrock  Bay  arrived  at  Boston  on  1 March;  under- 
went overhaul;  and  was  decommissioned  on  6 July 
1946.  Reclassified  CVU-84  on  12  June  1955,  she  re- 
mained in  the  Reserve  Fleet  until  struck  from  the  Navy 
list  on  27  June  1958.  In  May  of  1958,  she  was  sold  for 
scrapping  to  the  Hyman-Michaels  Co.,  of  Chicago. 

Shamrock  Bay  earned  three  battle  stars  during  World 
War  II. 


Shangri-La 

A fictitious  Hymalayan  kingdom  described  by  James 
Hilton  in  his  novel,  Lost  Horizon.  During  World  War  II, 
just  after  the  Halsey-Doolittle  bomber  raid  on  Tokyo  of 
18  April  1942,  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  in 
response  to  questions  posed  by  members  of  the  press, 
reported  that  the  planes  had  been  launched  from  some- 
where in  Shangri-La.  This  name  honors  Hornet  (CV-8) 
which  actually  launched  the  Tokyo  raiders  in  1942  and 
which  was  subsequently  lost  in  the  Battle  of  Santa  Cruz 
Island  on  the  night  of  26  and  27  October  1942. 

(CV-38 : dp.  27,100;  1.  888'0”;  b.  93'0"  (wl.)  ; ew. 

147'6";  dr.  28'7" ; s.  32.7  k.  (tl.) ; cpl.  3,448;  a. 

12  5",  44  40mm.,  60  20mm.;  ac.  80+ ; cl.  Essex) 

Shangri-La,  an  aircraft  carrier,  was  laid  down  by 
the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  at  Portsmouth,  Va.,  on  15 
January  1943;  launched  on  24  February  1944;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  James  H.  Doolittle;  and  commissioned  on  15 
September  1944,  Capt.  James  D.  Barner  in  command. 

Shangri-La  completed  fitting  out  at  Norfolk  and 
took  her  shakedown  cruise  to  Trinidad,  B.W.I.,  between 
15  September  and  21  December  1944,  at  which  time 
she  returned  to  Norfolk.  On  17  January  1945,  she  stood 
out  of  Hampton  Roads,  formed  up  with  Guam  (CB-2) 
and  Harry  E.  Hubbard  (DD-748),  and  sailed  for 
Panama.  The  three  ships  arrived  at  Cristobal,  C.Z.,  on 
the  23d  and  transited  the  canal  on  the  24th.  Shangri-La 
departed  from  Balboa,  C.Z.,  on  25  January  and  arrived 
at  San  Diego,  Calif.,  on  4 February.  There  she  loaded 
passengers,  stores,  and  extra  planes  for  transit  to 
Hawaii  and  got  underway  on  7 February.  Upon  her  ar- 
rival at  Pearl  Harbor  on  15  February,  she  commenced 
two  months  of  duty  qualifying  land-based  Navy  pilots 
in  carrier  landings. 

On  10  April,  she  weighed  anchor  for  Ulithi  Atoll, 
where  she  arrived  ten  days  later.  After  an  overnight 
stay  in  the  lagoon,  Shangri-La  departed  Ulithi  in 
company  with  Haggard  (DD-555)  and  Stembel  (DD- 
644)  to  report  for  duty  with  Vice  Admiral  Marc  A. 


Shangri-La  (CVA— 38),  as  she  launches  an  F— 8 Crusader  fighter.  Abaft  the  catapult  is  a retractable  jet-blast  de- 
flector, necessary  to  protect  personnel  and  equipment  when  a jet  plane’s  engine  is  turned  up  to  full  power  before 
takeoff. 
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Mitscher’s  Fast  Carrier  Task  Force.  On  24  April,  she 
joined  Task  Group  58.4  while  it  was  conducting  a fuel- 
ing rendezvous  with  TG  50.8.  The  next  day,  Shangri-La 
and  her  air  group,  CVG-85,  launched  their  first  strike 
against  the  Japanese.  The  target  was  Okino  Daito  Jima, 
a group  of  islands  several  hundred  miles  to  the  south- 
east of  Okinawa.  Her  planes  successfully  destroyed 
radar  and  radio  installations  there  and,  upon  their 
recovery,  the  task  group  sailed  for  Okinawa.  Shangri-La 
supplied  combat  air  patrols  for  the  task  group  and 
close  air  support  for  the  10th  Army  on  Okinawa 
before  returning  to  Ulithi  on  14  May. 

While  at  Ulithi,  Shangri-La  became  the  flagship  of 
the  2d  Carrier  Task  Force.  Vice  Admiral  John  S. 
McCain  hoisted  his  flag  in  Shangri-La  on  18  May.  Six 
days  later,  TG  58.4,  with  Shangri-La  in  company, 
sortied  from  the  lagoon.  On  28  May,  TG  58.4  became 
TG  38.4  and  Vice  Admiral  McCain  relieved  Vice  Ad- 
miral Mitscher  as  Commander,  Task  Force  38,  re- 
taining Shangri-La  as  his  flagship.  On  2 and  3 June, 
the  task  force  launched  air  strikes  on  the  Japanese 
home  islands — aimed  particularly  at  Kyushu,  the  south- 
ernmost of  the  major  islands.  Facing  the  stiffest  air- 
borne resistance  to  date,  Shangri-La’s  airmen  suffered 
their  heaviest  casualties. 

On  4 and  5 June,  she  moved  off  to  the  northwest  to 
avoid  a typhoon;  then,  on  the  6th,  her  planes  returned 
to  close  air  support  duty  over  Okinawa.  On  the  8th, 
her  air  group  hit  Kyushu  again;  and,  on  the  following 
day,  they  came  back  to  Okinawa.  On  the  10th,  the  task 
force  cleared  Okinawa  for  Leyte,  conducting  drills  en 
route.  Shangri-La  entered  Leyte  Gulf  and  anchored 
in  San  Pedro  Bay  on  13  June.  She  remained  at  anchor 
there  for  the  rest  of  June,  engaged  in  upkeep  and 
recreation. 

On  1 July,  Shangri-La  got  underway  from  Leyte  to 
return  to  the  combat  zone.  On  the  2d,  the  oath  of  office 
of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Air  was  ad- 
ministered to  John  L.  Sullivan  on  board  Shangri-La,  the 
first  ceremony  of  its  type  ever  undertaken  in  a combat 
zone.  Eight  days  later,  her  air  group  commenced  a 
series  of  air  strikes  against  Japan  which  lasted  until 
the  capitulation  on  15  August. 

Shangri-La’s  planes  ranged  the  length  of  the  island 
chain  during  these  raids.  On  the  10th.  they  attacked 
Tokyo,  the  first  raid  there  since  the  strikes  of  the  pre- 
vious February.  On  14  and  15  July,  they  pounded  Hon- 
shu and  Hokkaido  and,  on  the  18th,  returned  to  Tokyo, 
also  bombing  battleship,  Nagato,  moored  close  to  shore 
at  Yokosuka.  From  20  to  22  July,  Shangri-La  joined 
the  logistics  group  for  fuel,  replacement  aircraft,  and 
mail.  By  the  24th,  her  pilots  were  attacking  shipping  in 
the  vicinity  of  Kure.  They  returned  the  next  day  for 
a repeat  performance,  before  departing  for  a two-day 
replenishment  period  on  the  26th  and  27th.  On  the 
following  day,  Shangri-La’s  aircraft  damaged  cruiser, 
Oyoda,  and  battleship,  Haruna,  the  latter  so  badly 
that  she  beached  and  flooded.  She  later  had  to  be  aban- 
doned. They  pummeled  Tokyo  again  on  30  July,  then 
cleared  the  area  to  replenish  on  31  July  and  1 Auerust. 

Shangri-La  spent  the  next  four  days  in  the  retire- 
ment area  waiting  for  a typhoon  to  pass.  On  9 August, 
after  heavy  fog  had  caused  the  cancellation  of  the  pre- 
vious day’s  missions,  the  carrier  sent  her  planes  aloft 
to  bomb  Honshu  and  Hokkaido  on^e  again.  The  next 
day,  they  raided  Tokyo  and  central  Honshu,  then  retired 
from  the  area  for  logistics.  She  evaded  another  tvphoon 
on  11  and  12  August,  then  hit  Tokyo  again  on  the  13th. 
After  replenishing  on  the  14th.  she  sent  planes  to  strike 
the  airfields  around  Tokyo  on  the  morning  of  15  August 
1945.  Soon  thereafter,  Japan’s  capitulation  was  an- 
nounced; and  the  fleet  was  ordered  to  cease  hostilities. 
Shangri-La  steamed  around  in  the  strike  area  from  15 
to  23  August,  patrolling  the  Honshu  area  on  the  latter 
date.  Between  23  August  and  16  September,  her  planes 
sortied  on  missions  of  mercy,  air-dropping  supplies  to 
Allied  prisoners  of  war  in  Japan. 

Shangri-La  entered  Tokyo  Bay  on  16  September, 
almost  two  weeks  after  the  surrender  ceremony  on 


board  Missouri,  and  remained  there  until  1 October.  De- 
parting Japan,  she  arrived  at  Okinawa  on  4 October, 
stayed  until  the  6th,  and  then  headed  for  the  United 
States  in  company  with  Task  Unit  38.1.1.  She  sailed  into 
San  Pedro  Bay,  Calif.,  on  21  October  and  stayed  at 
Long  Beach  for  three  weeks.  On  5 November,  she  shifted 
to  San  Diego,  departing  that  port  a month  later  for 
Bremerton,  Wash.  She  entered  Puget  Sound  on  9 De- 
cember, underwent  availability  until  the  30th,  and  then 
returned  to  San  Diego. 

Upon  her  return,  Shangri-La  began  normal  opera- 
tions, out  of  San  Diego,  primarily  engaged  in  pilot 
carrier  landing  qualifications.  In  May  1946,  she  sailed 
for  the  Central  Pacific  to  participate  in  Operation 
“Crossroads,”  the  atomic  bomb  tests  conducted  at 
Bikini  Atoll.  Following  this,  she  made  a brief  training 
cruise  to  Pearl  Harbor,  then  wintered  at  Puget  Sound 
Naval  Shipyard.  In  March  1947,  she  deployed  again, 
calling  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  Sydney,  Australia.  When 
she  returned  to  the  United  States,  Shangri-La  was  de- 
commissioned and  placed  in  the  Reserve  Fleet  at  San 
Francisco  on  7 November  1947. 

Shangri-La  recommissioned  on  10  May  1951,  Capt. 
Francis  L.  Busey  in  command.  For  the  next  year,  she 
conducted  training  and  readiness  operations  out  of 
Boston,  Mass.  Reclassified  an  attack  aircraft  carrier, 
CVA-38,  in  1952,  she  returned  to  Puget  Sound  that  fall 
and  decommissioned  again  on  14  November,  this  time 
for  modernization  at  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard. 
During  the  next  two  years,  she  received  an  angled  flight 
deck,  twin  steam  catapults,  and  her  aircraft  elevators 
and  arresting  gear  were  overhauled.  At  a cost  of  ap- 
proximately $7  million,  she  was  virtually  a new  ship 
when  she  commissioned  for  the  third  time  on  10  January 
1955,  Capt.  Roscoe  L.  Newman  commanding.  She  con- 
ducted intensive  fleet  training  for  the  remainder  of 
1955,  then  deployed  to  the  Far  East  on  5 January  1956. 
Until  1960,  she  alternated  western  Pacific  cruises  with 
operations  out  of  San  Diego.  On  16  March  1960,  she 
put  to  sea  from  San  Diego  en  route  to  her  new  home 
port,  Mayport,  Fla.  She  entered  Mayport  after  visits  to 
Callao,  Peru;  Valpariso,  Chile;  Port  of  Spain,  Trini- 
dad; Bayonne,  N.J.;  and  Norfolk,  Va. 

After  six  weeks  of  underway  training  in  the  local 
operating  area  around  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  she 
embarked  unon  her  first  Atlantic  deDloyment,  a NATO 
exercise  followed  by  liberty  in  Southampton,  Eng- 
land. Almost  immediately  after  her  return  to  May- 
port,  Shangri-La  was  ordered  back  to  sea — this  time 
to  the  Caribbean  in  response  to  trouble  in  Guatamala 
and  Nicaragua.  She  returned  to  Mayport  on  25  Novem- 
ber 1960  and  remained  in  port  for  more  than  two 
months. 

Between  1961  and  1970,  Shangri-La  alternated  be- 
tween deployments  to  the  Mediterranean  and  opera- 
tions in  the  western  Atlantic,  out  of  Mayport.  She 
sailed  east  for  her  first  tour  of  duty  with  the  6th  Fleet 
on  2 February  1961.  She  returned  to  the  United  States 
that  fall  and  entered  the  New  York  Naval  Shipyard. 
Back  in  Mayport  by  the  beginning  of  1962,  Shangri-La 
stood  out  again  for  the  Mediterranean  on  7 February. 
After  about  six  months  of  cruising  with  the  6th  Fleet, 
she  departed  the  Mediterranean  in  mid-August  and 
arrived  in  Mayport  on  the  28th. 

Following  a month’s  stay  at  her  home  port,  the  air- 
craft carrier  headed  for  New  York  and  a major  over- 
haul. Shangri-La  was  modified  extensively  during  her 
stay  in  the  yard.  Four  of  her  5-inch  mounts  were  re- 
moved, but  she  received  a new  air  search  and  height- 
finding radar  and  a new  arrester  svstem.  In  addition, 
much  of  her  electrical  and  engineering  equipment  was 
renovated.  After  sea  trials  and  visits  to  Bavonne,  N.J., 
and  Norfolk,  Va.,  Shangri-La  returned  to  Mayport  for 
a week  in  late  March  1963;  then  put  to  sea  for  opera- 
tions in  the  Caribbean.  Eight  months  of  similar  duty 
followed  before  Shangri-La  weighed  anchor  for  another 
deployment.  On  1 October  1963,  she  headed  back  to  the 
6th  Fleet  for  a seven-month  tour. 
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Shangri-La  continued  her  2d  and  6th  Fleet  assign- 
ments for  the  next  six  years.  During  the  winter  of 
1964  and  the  spring  of  1965,  she  underwent  another  ex- 
tensive overhaul,  this  time  at  Philadelphia,  then  re- 
sumed operations  as  before.  On  30  June  1969,  she  was 
redesignated  an  antisubmarine  warfare  aircraft  carrier, 
CVS-38.  In  1970,  Shangri-La  returned  to  the  western 
Pacific  after  an  absence  of  ten  years.  She  got  underway 
from  Mayport  on  5 March,  stopped  at  Rio  de  Janiero, 
Brazil,  from  the  13th  to  the  16th,  and  headed  east 
through  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans.  She  arrived 
in  Subic  Bay,  R.P.,  on  4 April  and,  during  the  next 
seven  months,  launched  combat  sorties  from  Yankee 
station.  Her  tours  of  duty  on  Yankee  station  were 
punctuated  by  frequent  logistics  trips  to  Subic  Bay, 
by  visits  to  Manila,  R.P.,  and  Hong  Kong,  B.C.C.,  in 
October,  and  by  12  days  in  drydock  at  Yokosuka,  Japan, 
in  July. 

On  9 November,  Shangri-La  stood  out  of  Subic  Bay 
to  return  home.  En  route  to  Mayport,  she  visited  Sydney, 
Australia;  Wellington,  N.Z.;  and  Rio  de  Janiero,  Brazil. 
She  arrived  in  Mayport  on  16  December  and  began 
preparations  for  inactivation.  After  preinactivation 
overhaul  at  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard  South  Annex, 
Shangri-La  decommissioned  on  30  July  1971.  She  was 
placed  in  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  and  berthed  at 
Philadelphia,  where  she  remains  as  of  July  1974. 

Shangri-La  earned  two  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service  and  three  battle  stars  for  service  in  the 
Vietnam  War. 

Shanks . David  C.  see  David  C.  Shanks  (AP-180) 
Shannon 

Harold  D.  Shannon,  born  on  16  September  1892  at 
Chicago,  111.,  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps  on  17  October  1913  and  served  in  Mexico  in 
1914.  On  5 July  1917,  he  was  appointed  Second  Lieu- 
tenant in  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  and  was  subse- 
quently commissioned  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Marine 
Corps.  From  October  1917  through  the  end  of  World 
War  I,  he  served  in  France  and  was  awarded  the 
Silver  Star  and  the  Croix  de  Guerre  for  his  actions 
during  the  Belleau  Wood  Campaign.  In  October  1919, 
he  returned  to  the  United  States. 

Over  the  next  20  years,  he  served  at  various  stations 
in  the  United  States  and  completed  tours  in  Santo 
Domingo,  Nicaragua,  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  In 
July  1941,  he  was  transferred  from  San  Diego  to  Pearl 
Harbor;  and,  in  September  1941,  to  Midway  Island.  He 
was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  for  his 
leadership  in  the  defense  of  that  island  during  the 
Battle  of  Midway. 

Col.  Shannon  remained  on  Midway  into  August.  He 
was  then  transferred  to  Pearl  Harbor;  and,  in  October, 
to  San  Diego,  where  he  died  on  16  February  1943. 

The  first  Shannon  retained  her  former  name  during 
her  service  in  the  United  States  Navy;  the  second 
was  named  for  Col.  Harold  D.  Shannon. 

I 

(Lighter:  t.  350;  1.  89'8" ; b.  29';  dr.  16') 

The  first  Shannon  (SP-1236) — a cohered  lighter  built 
in  1908  by  R.  S.  Bushey,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. — was  chartered 
by  the  Navy  on  30  August  1917  from  the  Simmons 
Transportation  Company,  N.Y.,  and  placed  in  service 
in  the  3d  Naval  District.  She  was  returned  to  her  owner 
on  26  May  1919. 

II 

(DM-25:  dp.  2,200;  1.  376'6";  b.  40'10";  dr.  18'10"; 

s.  34  k.;  cpl.  363;  a.  6 5”,  12  40mm.,  8 20mm.,  2 dct., 

4 dcp. ; cl.  Robert  H.  Smith) 

Shannon  (DD-737)  was  laid  down  on  14  February 
1944  by  the  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Maine;  launched 


on  24  June  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Harold  D.  Shan- 
non; reclassified  D1V1-25  on  19  July  1944;  and  commis- 
sioned on  8 September  1944,  Comdr.  E.  L.  Foster  in 
command. 

Completing  shakedown  in  the  Bermuda  area  in  late 
October,  Shannon  was  ordered  to  overtake  convoy 
GUS-54  and  deliver  election  ballots  before  proceeding  to 
Norfolk  for  availability.  She  accomplished  her  mission; 
completed  the  yard  work;  and,  on  21  November,  sailed 
for  the  Pacific.  On  the  25th,  she  rescued  two  crewmen 
from  a downed  Tuscaloosa  (CA-37)  scout  plane.  She 
arrived  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  on  the  27th.  From 
there,  she  continued  on  to  California  and  Hawaii. 

On  27  January,  Shannon,  flagship  of  Mine  Division 
(MinDiv)  7 and  a unit  of  Task  Force  51,  departed 
Pearl  Harbor  for  Eniwetok,  Saipan,  and  Iwo  Jima.  At 
the  latter  island,  on  19  February,  she  conducted  anti- 
submarine patrols  as  marines  landed;  then,  during  the 
afternoon,  she  moved  in  to  provide  fire  support.  For 
the  next  five  days,  she  rotated  between  those  duties ; 
then  returned  to  Saipan  to  escort  reinforcement  and 
resupply  echelons  to  the  embattled  island. 

She  returned  to  Iwo  Jima  on  3 March  and  resumed 
duty — night  illumination,  harassing  fire,  and  call  fire — 
in  support  of  the  4th  Marine  Division  for  another  five 
days.  On  the  8th,  she  sailed  for  Ulithi;  and,  on  the 
19th,  she  left  the  Western  Carolines  for  the  Rvukyus 
and  Operation  “Iceberg,”  the  invasion  of  Okinawa. 

Shannon  arrived  off  Kerama  Retto,  an  island  group 
west  of  Okinawa,  on  25  March  and  covered  minesweeping 
units  and  underwater  demolition  teams  until  that  base 
was  secured.  She  then  protected  the  minesweepers  as 
they  prepared  the  way  for  the  landings  on  Okinawa. 
On  1 April,  when  the  troops  were  landed  on  the  Hagushi 
beaches,  she  patrolled  to  the  east  of  Kerama  Retto; 
then  moved  to  the  southern  coast  of  Okinawa  to  screen 
the  demonstration  landings  there.  Further  screening 
duties  followed;  and,  on  the  4th,  she  retired  to  the  rear 
area.  On  the  15th,  she  returned  to  Okinawa  and  re- 
sumed screening  duties.  On  the  21st,  she  commenced 
anti-small-boat  patrols  off  southeastern  Okinawa.  She 
alternated  that  duty  with  radar  picket  duty  until  mid- 
June  with  interruptions  only  to  cover  minesweepers 
in  the  Tori  Shima  area  on  11  May  and  in  the  Iheya 
Shima  area  from  30  May  to  3 June. 

From  mid- June  through  the  end  of  July,  Shannon 
accompanied  minesweeping  units  as  they  continued 
sweeping  operations  in  the  immediate  Okinawa  area 
and  in  the  East  China  Sea.  During  the  first  part  of 
August,  she  was  at  Buckner  Bay  for  availability.  On 
the  12th,  she  resumed  operations  with  the  minesweepers 
which  continued  until  the  war  ended  on  the  15th. 

After  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  the  Pacific,  Shan- 
non moved  into  the  Yellow  Sea  with  mine  units  to 
clear  the  fields  off  Korea.  On  7 September,  she  got 
underway  for  Japan;  and,  into  November,  she  assisted 
the  minesweeping  detachments  as  they  cleared  the  sea 
lanes  to  the  major  ports  of  that  country.  Then,  having 
relinquished  flagship  duties  in  October,  she  headed  back 
for  the  United  States.  After  stops  in  Hawaii  and  on 
the  west  coast,  she  continued  on  to  the  east  coast  to 
join  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Arriving  in  Chesapeake  Bay  in  April  1946,  she  con- 
ducted limited  operations  under  ComDesLant  and  Com- 
SubLant  into  June.  She  then  proceeded  to  Charleston 
for  duty  in  MinDiv  2.  During  1947,  her  operations  were 
extended;  and,  that  summer,  she  escorted  Palau  (CVE- 
122)  on  a goodwill  visit  to  Liberia.  Availability  and 
limited  operations  followed  that  cruise;  then,  from 
November  1947  into  August  1948,  she  remained  im- 
mobilized at  Charleston.  In  August  1948,  she  resumed 
operations  with  Mine  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet  which  she 
continued  for  the  next  seven  years.  During  that  time, 
she  participated  in  various  exercises — type,  fleet,  and 
international;  conducted  midshipmen  cruises;  and  de- 
ployed to  the  Mediterranean  once,  from  September  1950 
to  January  1951.  Ordered  inactivated  in  1955,  she 
joined  the  Charleston  Group,  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet, 
on  7 July  and  was  decommissioned  on  24  October.  Re- 
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classified  MMD-25  on  14  August  1968,  she  remained 
in  the  reserve  fleet  until  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on 
1 November  1970.  She  was  subsequently  sold  for  scrap- 
ping to  the  Boston  Metals  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  was 
delivered  to  that  firm  in  May  1973. 

Shannon  earned  four  battle  stars  during  World  War 
II. 


Shark 

I 

(Sch.:  t.  198;  1.  86';  b.  24'7";  dph.  10'4";  cpl.  70; 
a.  10  18-pdr.  car.,  2 9-pdrs.) 

The  first  Shark,  a schooner  built  in  the  Washington 
Navy  Yard,  was  launched  on  17  May  1821.  On  11  May 
1821,  Mathew  C.  Perry  was  ordered  to  command  of 
Shark,  and  the  ship  was  ready  to  receive  her  crew 
on  2 June  1821. 

Shark  sailed  from  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  on  15 
July  for  New  York,  where  she  received  Dr.  Eli  Ayers  on 
board  for  transportation  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 
She  cleared  New  York  harbor  on  7 August  to  make 
her  first  cruise  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade 
and  piracy.  Sailing  by  way  of  the  Madeira,  Canary, 
and  Cape  Verde  islands,  she  landed  Dr.  Ayers  at 
Sierra  Leone  in  west  Africa  in  October  and  returned  by 
way  of  the  West  Indies  to  New  York  on  17  January  1822. 

Shark  put  to  sea  from  New  York  on  26  February 
and  joined  Commodore  James  Biddle’s  squadron  for 
the  suppression  of  piracy  and  slave  trading  in  the 
West  Indies.  On  25  March,  Lt.  Perry  took  formal  pos- 
session of  what  is  now  Key  West,  Fla.,  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States.  He  called  the  island  Thompson’s  Is- 
land to  honor  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Smith  Thompson 
and  named  the  harbor  Port  Rodgers  to  comnliment 
Commodore  John  Rodgers.  Under  orders  from  Commo- 
dore Biddle,  Shark  departed  Nassau  on  14  August  for 
another  cruise  to  the  coast  of  Africa  and  returned  to 
Norfolk  on  12  December  1822.  She  again  sailed  for 
the  West  Indies  in  February  1823,  and  returned  to  New 
York  on  9 July  for  repairs.  On  5 October,  she  sailed 
from  New  York  carrying  Commodore  John  Rodgers 
and  three  Navy  surgeons  to  Thompson’s  Island  to  de- 
termine the  fitness  of  that  place  as  a naval  base.  She 
debarked  Rodgers  and  his  party  at  Norfolk  on  16 
November  1823  before  resuming  her  cruise  in  the  West 
Indies.  She  returned  to  New  York  on  13  May  1824. 

After  repairs  in  the  New  York  Navy  Yard,  Shark 
sailed  from  New  York  on  5 October  1825  and  cruised  in 
the  West  Indies  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  until  29  August 
1826,  when  she  arrived  at  Norfolk.  On  28  November, 
she  departed  Norfolk  and  proceeded  to  the  coast  of 
Africa  to  protect  slaves  freed  from  captured  slave  ships. 
After  seeing  that  the  liberated  Negroes  were  safely 
established  in  Liberia,  she  returned  bv  way  of  the  Car- 
ibbean and  arrived  at  New  York  on  5 July  1827. 

The  busy  schooner  sailed  again  on  24  July  for  a 
cruise  to  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  to  defend  American 
interests  there  and  returned  on  6 October.  She  then  re- 
sumed her  duty  in  the  West  Indies,  which  included 
anti-slavery  and  anti-piracy  patrols  and  periodic  voy- 
ages to  West  Africa  to  check  the  American  settlements 
there. 

In  1833,  Shark  was  relieved  in  the  West  Indies  by  the 
schooner,  Experiment,  and  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean, 
where  she  remained  for  the  next  five  years,  cruising 
extensively  in  order  to  protect  American  commerce. 
She  cleared  Gibraltar  for  the  United  States  on  22  Jan- 
uary 1838  and,  sailing  by  wav  of  the  Wert  Indies,  ar- 
rived at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  on  24  March. 

Shark  put  to  sea  from  Hampton  Roads  on  22  July 
1839  for  duty  with  the  Pacific  Squadron.  She  was  the 
first  United  States  man-of-war  to  pass  through  the 
Strait  of  Magellan  from  east  to  west,  a feat  accom- 
plished on  13  December  1839  en  route  to  Callao,  Peru. 
During  the  next  five  years,  she  snent  much  of  her 
time  along  the  coast  of  Peru  to  protect  American  citi- 


zens and  property  during  civil  disturbances  in  that 
country.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  noted  in  1841  that 
“all  who  witnessed  the  operations  of  the  Shark  were 
inspired  with  increased  respect  for  the  American  flag.” 
She  also  made  infrequent  cruises  northward  to  observe 
conditions  in  Panama  and  to  receive  mail. 

On  1 April  1846,  Shark  was  ordered  to  Honolulu 
for  repairs  in  preparation  for  an  exploratory  voyage 
up  the  Columbia  River,  “to  obtain  correct  information 
of  that  country  and  to  cheer  our  citizens  in  that  region 
by  the  presence  of  the  American  flag.”  She  reached 
the  coast  of  Oregon  on  15  July  1846,  and  soon  crossed 
the  bar  off  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  for  ex- 
plorations in  the  valley  regions  of  Astoria  and  Fort 
Vancouver.  The  ship  returned  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
on  8 September;  and,  knowing  that  the  bar  had  changed 
position  since  the  last  survey  was  made,  spent  the  fol- 
lowing day  making  new  observations  of  the  bar  and 
other  preparations  for  crossing.  However,  her  effort  to 
recross  the  bar  ended  in  disaster  on  10  September,  for 
she  struck  an  uncharted  shoal  and  was  swept  into  the 
breakers  by  a swift  tide.  The  ship  was  a total  loss, 
but  her  entire  crew  was  saved.  They  embarked  on  a 
chartered  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  schooner,  the  Cad- 
boro,  on  16  November;  and  reached  San  Francisco  on 
27  January  1847.  A court  of  inquiry  absolved  Lt.  Neil 
M.  Howison  of  all  blame  for  the  loss  of  his  ship. 

II 

Schooner  Shark — a Confederate  blockade  runner  cap- 
tured by  Union  steamer,  South  Carolina,  off  Galveston, 
Tex.,  on  4 July  1861 — was  renamed  George  W.  Rodgers 
(g.v.)  soon  after  she  was  taken  over  by  the  Navy  on 
5 September  1863. 

III 

The  third  Shark  (Submarine  No.  8)  was  renamed 
A-7  ( q.v .)  on  17  November  1911. 

IV 

(MB:  t.  30;  1.  74'4";  b.  12'5";  dr.  4'2";  s.  12  k.;  cpl. 

12 ; a.  1 1-pdr.,  1 mg.) 

Shark  (SP-534),  a motorboat  built  as  Ildico  IV  in 
1909  at  South  Yarmouth,  Mass.,  was  purchased  on 
17  May  1917  from  Louis  Herzog  of  New  York  City, 
and  commissioned  on  24  May  1917. 

Shark  carried  out  harbor  patrols  in  the  1st  Naval 
District  during  World  War  I.  She  was  struck  from 
the  Navy  list  on  16  September  1919  and  sold  on  20 
October  1919  to  Morgan  Barnes. 

V 

(SS-174:  dp.  1,316  (surf.),  1,968  (subm.)  ; 1.  298'8"; 

b.  21'1" ; dr.  13'10";  s.  19.5  k.  (surf.),  8.2b  k. 

(subm.);  cpl.  50;  a.  1 3",  6 21"  tt. ; cl.  Porpoise ) 

The  fifth  Shark  (SS-174)  was  laid  down  by  the 
Electric  Boat  Co.,  Groton,  Conn.,  on  24  October  1933 ; 
launched  on  21  May  1935;  sponsored  by  Miss  Ruth 
Ellen  Lonergan,  12-year-old  daughter  of  United  States 
Senator  Augustine  Lonergan  of  Connecticut;  and  com- 
missioned on  25  January  1936,  Lt.  C.J.  Carter  in 
command. 

Following  shakedown  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  the 
Caribbean,  Shark  transited  the  Panama  Canal  and  ar- 
rived  at  San  Diego,  Calif.,  on  4 March  1937.  The  sub- 
marine spent  the  next  year  and  one-half  in  training 
exercises  and  Army-Navy  war  problems  as  a unit  of 
Submarine  Squadron  (Sub Ron)  6.  Following  a regu- 
lar overhaul  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  Vallejo,  Calif., 
Shark  got  underway  from  San  Diego  on  16  December 
1938  bound  for  Pearl  Harbor  and  reassignment  as  a 
unit  of  SubRon  4. 

Following  two  years  of  operations  in  the  Hawaii 
area,  Shark  set  sail  from  Pearl  Harbor  on  3 December 
1940  to  join  the  Asiatic  Fleet  based  at  Manila,  Philip- 
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The  John  Holland-designed  Shark  (Submarine  Torpedo  Boat  No.  8)  was  a member  of  the  first  multi-ship  class  of 

submarines  built  for  the  Navy. 


pine  Islands,  where  she  engaged  in  fleet  tactics  and  exer- 
cises until  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  De- 
parting Manila  on  9 December  1941,  the  submarine  was 
at  sea  during  the  Japanese  bombing  raids  on  Manila  the 
next  day.  For  the  next  week,  Shark  patrolled  Tayabas 
Bay  until  ordered  back  to  Manila  on  the  19th  to  embark 
Admiral  Thomas  C.  Hart,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
United  States  Asiatic  Fleet,  for  transportation  to 
Soerabaja,  Java.  On  6 January  1942,  she  was  barely 
missed  by  a torpedo  from  a Japanese  submarine.  A few 
days  later,  she  was  ordered  to  Ambon  Island,  where  an 
enemy  invasion  was  expected.  On  27  January,  she  was 
directed  to  join  the  submarines  patrolling  in  Molucca 
Passage,  then  to  cover  the  passage  east  of  Lifamatola 
and  Bangka  Strait.  On  2 February,  Shark  reported  to 
her  base  at  Soerabaja  that  she  had  been  depth-charged 
ten  miles  off  Tifore  Island  and  had  failed  to  sink  a 
Japanese  ship  during  a torpedo  attack.  Five  days  later, 
she  reported  chasing  an  empty  cargo  ship  headed  north- 
west. No  further  messages  were  received  from  Shark. 
On  8 February,  she  was  told  to  proceed  to  Makassar 
Strait  and  later  was  told  to  report  information.  Nothing 
was  heard  and,  on  7 March,  Shark  was  reported  as 
presumed  lost,  the  victim  of  unknown  causes.  She  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  24  June. 

Shark  (SS-174)  received  one  battle  star  for  World 
War  II  service. 

VI 

(SS-314:  dp.  1,526  (surf.),  2,424  (subm. ) ; 1.  311'9"; 

b.  27'3":  dr.  15'3";  s.  20  k.  (surf.),  8.75  k.  (subm.)  ; 

cpl.  81;  a.  1 5",  1 40mm.,  1 20mm.,  10  21"  tt. ; cl. 

Balao) 

The  sixth  Shark  (SS-314)  was  laid  down  by  the 
Electric  Boat  Co.,  Groton,  Conn.,  on  28  January  1943; 
launched  on  17  October  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Albert 
Thomas,  wife  of  Honorable  Albert  Thomas,  United 
States  Congressman  from  the  Eighth  District  of  Tex.; 
and  commissioned  on  14  February  1944,  Comdr.  E.N. 
Blakely  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  New  London,  Conn.,  Shark 
transited  the  Panama  Canal  and  arrived  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor on  24  April  for  final  training  in  the  Hawaiian 
area.  Her  first  war  patrol  commenced  on  16  May  1944 


and  was  conducted  in  waters  west  of  the  Mariana 
Islands  as  part  of  a coordinated  attack  group  with 
Pintado  (SS-387)  and  Pilotfish  (SS-386).  Early  on  the 
morning  of  2 June,  Shark  submerged  ahead  of  an  enemy 
convoy  and  fired  a spread  of  torpedoes  at  a Japanese 
tanker.  Although  all  missed  the  original  target,  the 
torpedoes  continued  on  and  hit  and  sank  another  enemy 
vessel,  the  4,700-ton  cargo  ship,  Chiyo  Maru.  After 
evading  the  ensuing  depth  charge  attack,  the  sub- 
marine continued  her  patrol. 

On  4 June,  Shark  began  tracking  another  heavily 
escorted  convoy;  and,  in  maneuvering  for  attack, 
encountered  a patrolling  destroyer  dead  ahead.  Upon 
failing  in  a maneuver  for  a “down-the-throat”  shot,  the 
submarine  passed  down  the  port  side  of  the  enemy  at 
180  yards  and  fired  four  torpedoes  toward  a heavily 
laden  cargo  ship.  She  was  rewarded  with  four  solid 
hits  that  sent  Katsukawa  Maru  quickly  to  the  bottom. 
After  escaping  from  the  aroused  escort  ships,  Shark 
surfaced  and  continued  the  chase.  She  caught  up  with 
the  convoy  on  the  afternoon  of  5 June;  and,  after  night- 
fall, let  go  a spread  of  six  torpedoes  which  sank  the 
3,080-ton  freighter,  Tamahime  Maru,  and  the  7,006-ton 
passenger-cargo  ship,  Takoka  Maru.  Shark ■ again 
evaded  the  escort  ships;  then  surfaced  near  midnight, 
but  was  unable  to  catch  up  with  the  convoy.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  patrol  was  unproductive,  and  the  sub- 
marine returned  to  Midway  for  refit  on  17  June. 

Shark  put  to  sea  on  10  July  for  her  second  war 
patrol,  this  time  in  the  waters  off  the  Volcano  and 
Bonin  islands.  On  19  July,  she  fired  four  torpedoes  at 
an  enemy  convoy,  but  they  narrowly  missed  their  mark 
as  the  convoy  made  a sharp  “zig”  away.  On  1 August, 
Shark  was  again  frustrated  in  an  attack  on  a Japanese 
convoy  when,  while  moving  into  firing  position,  three 
escorts  forced  her  to  take  evasive  action  which  allowed 
the  convoy  to  escape.  The  following  afternoon,  the  sub- 
marine set  course  for  Iwo  Jima  where  she  took  life- 
guard station  in  support  of  carrier  airstrikes. 

On  the  afternoon  of  4 August,  Shark  rescued  two 
airmen  from  a crashed  Lexington  (CV-16)  torpedo 
bomber.  She  terminated  her  lifeguard  duties  on  the  19th 
and  touched  at  Midway  before  arriving  at  Pearl  Harbor 
10  days  later. 
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Shark  was  lost  during  her  third  war  patrol,  probably 
in  the  vicinity  of  Luzon  Strait,  while  participating  in  a 
coordinated  attack  group  with  Seadragon  (SS— 194) 
and  Blackfish  (SS-221).  On  24  October,  Seadragon  re- 
ceived a message  from  Shark  stating  that  she  had  made 
radar  contact  with  a single  freighter,  and  that  she  was 
going  to  attack.  This  was  the  last  message  received 
from  the  submarine,  and  all  subsequent  attempts  to 
contact  Shark  failed.  She  was  reported  as  presumed 
lost  on  27  November. 

Shark  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

VII 

(SSN-591:  dp.  2,880  (surf.),  3,500  (subm.)  ; 1.  252'; 

b.  32';  dr.  30';  s.  16  k.  (surf.),  20+  k.  (subm.)  ; cpl. 

83;  a.  6 21''  tt. ; cl.  Skipjack) 

The  seventh  Shark  (SSN-591)  was  laid  down  on  24 
February  1958  by  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and 
Dry  Dock  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va. ; launched  on  16 
March  1960;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Louis  Shane,  Jr.;  and 
commissioned  on  9 February  1961,  Lt.  Comdr.  John  F. 
Fagan,  Jr.,  in  command. 

After  preliminary  testing  and  fitting  out,  Shark 
sailed  to  the  Caribbean  in  May  for  her  shakedown 
cruise.  The  submarine  returned  to  her  building  yard 
for  post  shakedown  repairs  and  final  acceptance  by  the 
Navy. 

Shark  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean  and  duty  with 
the  6th  Fleet  on  12  August.  This  was  the  first  such 
deployment  for  a nuclear  submarine,  and  Shark  was 
deployed  until  14  November  1961.  On  29  January  1962, 
the  submarine  steamed  to  Bermuda,  B.W.I.,  for  2 
weeks  of  type  training.  She  was  next  deployed  to  the 
North  Atlantic  from  15  March  to  23  May.  During 
this  period,  Shark  paid  a one-week  visit  to  Portsmouth, 
England.  On  25  August,  she  departed  for  another  two 
months  in  the  North  Atlantic.  On  her  return  trip  to  Nor- 
folk, she  underwent  an  availability  period  that  lasted 
until  7 January  1963. 

Shark  participated  in  SUBFALLEX  in  the  North 
Atlantic  from  7 August  to  24  October,  with  a week 
spent  in  Faslane,  Scotland.  The  remainder  of  1963 
was  either  spent  in  port,  in  local  operations,  or  con- 
ducting antisubmarine  warfare  exercises  in  the  Carib- 
bean. 

On  22  March  1964,  Shark  departed  Norfolk  to  par- 
ticipate in  SUBSPRINGEX  and  returned  on  21  May. 
On  25  June  1964,  she  sailed  to  Charleston,  S.C.,  for 
her  first  shipyard  overhaul  which  lasted  until  7 June 
1965.  On  7 April  1965,  at  the  shipyard,  Shark  was 
presented  the  Navy  Unit  Commendation  for  meritorious 
service  from  5 April  to  9 May  1964,  a period  in  which 
she  “achieved  results  of  great  value  and  importance  to 
the  United  States  Navy  in  the  field  of  antisubmarine 
warfare  capabilities.” 

The  submarine  put  to  sea  for  sea  trials  on  7 June. 
One  month  later,  she  suffered  damage  to  the  forward 
oxygen  system  which  necessitated  additional  repairs 
at  Charleston.  On  9 October,  she  passed  her  sea  trials 
and  sailed  to  Key  West,  Fla.,  for  two  weeks  of  tor- 
pedo tube  tests  and  a wire-guided  torpedo  development 
project. 

Shark  returned  to  Norfolk  on  25  October  1965  and 
conducted  type  training,  individual  ship  exercises,  and 
antisubmarine  warfare  exercises  until  8 January  1966. 
The  ship  then  operated  in  the  Caribbean  until  7 Febru- 
ary. She  was  there  again  for  further  trials  in  July  and 
October. 

Shark  stood  out  of  Norfolk  on  7 January  1967  for 
the  North  Atlantic  and  conducted  special  operations 
until  24  March.  Two  weeks  of  this  period  were  spent 
at  Holy  Loch,  Scotland.  On  12  April,  she  was  pre- 
sented her  second  Navy  Unit  Commendation  for  opera- 
tions in  1966  in  which  “Shark  contributed  significantly 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  United  States  Navy  in  the 
field  of  antisubmarine  warfare.”  Shark  departed  Nor- 


folk on  16  May  for  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  which  was 
the  first  visit  of  a nuclear  ship  to  a Canadian  port. 
The  submarine  operated  with  Royal  Canadian  Navy 
ASW  units  before  returning  to  her  home  port. 

On  11  June  1967,  Shark  prepared  for  her  first  re- 
fueling period  at  the  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard  and  did 
not  put  to  sea  again  until  March  1968.  The  remainder 
of  1968  and  1969  was  spent  performing  local  or  spe- 
cial operations. 

Shark  was  in  drydock  at  Norfolk  from  1 January 
1970  to  9 August  1971.  The  remainder  of  the  year  and 
1972  was  spent  in  refresher  training  and  undergoing 
various  trials  along  the  east  coast,  with  the  exception 
of  a deployment  to  the  6th  Fleet  from  31  May  to  19 
November  1972.  Since  January  1973,  into  August 
1974,  Shark  continues  to  operate  with  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  from  her  home  port  of  Norfolk. 

Sharkey 

William  J.  Sharkey  was  born  in  Auburn,  N.Y.,  on 
20  March  1885.  After  attaining  the  enlisted  rate  of 
Chief  Gunners  Mate,  he  was  appointed  Ensign  on  15 
March  1918  and  assigned  to  the  submarine  0-5.  On  5 
October  1918,  fumes  were  reported  in  the  after  battery 
room,  and  Lt.  (jg.)  Sharkey  was  killed  as  he  tried  to 
prevent  the  explosion  that  followed. 

(DD-281 : dp.  1,215;  1.  314'4y2";  b.  30'liy2";  dr. 

9'4" ; s.  34.9  k.;  cpl.  122;  a.  4 4",  1 3",  12  21''  tt.; 

cl.  Clemson) 

Sharkey  (DD-281)  was  laid  down  on  14  April  1919 
by  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Squantum,  Mass.; 
launched  on  12  August  1919;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Mary 
E.  Sharkey;  and  commissioned  on  28  November  1919, 
Comdr.  E.  D.  Washburn,  Jr.,  in  command. 

Immediately  after  commissioning,  Sharkey  was  sent 
to  the  rescue  of  SS  Powhatan  and  was  one  of  four  ships 
standing  by  as  the  stricken  vessel  was  taken  under 
tow.  She  then  completed  shakedown  out  of  Newport, 

R. I.,  and  departed  that  port  on  28  January  1920  for 
Guantanamo  Bay.  Late  in  April,  she  steamed  to  Boston 
for  repairs.  When  the  work  was  completed,  she  joined 
the  Reserve  Destroyers,  Atlantic  Fleet,  at  Charleston, 

S. C.,  on  5 October. 

Sharkey  got  underway  on  10  May  1921  for  summer 
operations  out  of  Newport  and  returned  to  Charleston 
on  24  October.  She  departed  again  on  29  May  1922  for 
exercises  off  Norfolk,  which  lasted  until  she  entered 
the  Boston  Navy  Yard  for  repairs  on  2 December. 

Sharkey  sailed  on  11  January  1923  for  the  Carib- 
bean, and  participated  in  Fleet  Problem  I off  Panama 
and  in  combined  fleet  exercises  until  sailing  from  the 
Caribbean  on  2 April  for  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard. 
Departing  the  yard  on  11  August,  she  participated  in 
maneuvers  off  Newport  and,  between  31  August  and  4 
September,  the  Fisherman’s  Races  at  Gloucester,  Mass., 
before  departing  Newport  on  1 October  1923  for 
exercise  areas  off  Norfolk.  She  spent  the  period  from 
18  November  1923  to  3 January  1924  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Navy  Yard. 

On  4 January  1924,  Sharkey  sailed  from  Lynnhaven 
Roads,  Va.,  with  the  Scouting  Fleet  for  the  annual 
fleet  concentration  in  the  Caribbean.  The  exercises 
lasted  from  11  January  to  28  February,  after  which 
Sharkey  underwent  overhaul  at  Boston  from  3 March 
to  14  June.  Between  10  and  28  July,  she  operated  with 
Colorado  off  Bermuda  testing  a rangefinder  for  de- 
stroyers and,  after  repairs  to  a bent  propeller,  com- 
pleted the  trials  between  5 and  24  September  with 
West  Virginia.  Following  more  exercises,  she  arrived 
at  Philadelphia  on  1 November  1924. 

On  10  January  1925,  Sharkey  departed  Philadelphia 
for  the  Caribbean.  On  26  January,  she  embarked  the 
President  and  Cabinet  of  Haiti  for  a short  cruise,  and 
then  trained  with  the  fleet  in  the  Caribbean  until  28 
March.  She  made  reserve  training  cruises  from  Phila- 
delphia between  14  April  and  6 May;  but,  on  the  latter 
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Shark  (SSN-291)  on  sea  trials,  January  1961. 


date,  damaged  a turbine  and  entered  the  Norfolk  Navy 
Yard  for  repairs.  She  resumed  reserve  training  cruises 
between  23  July  and  5 September  1925  and  cruised  to 
Guantanamo  and  back  between  19  September  and  20 
November. 

Sharkey  returned  to  Guantanamo  on  13  January 
1926,  and  transited  the  Panama  Canal  on  4 February 
to  participate  in  Fleet  Problem  VI  off  the  west  coast 
of  Central  America.  She  returned  to  Norfolk  on  21 
February  and  remained  there  undergoing  overhaul  un- 
til 23  April.  On  17  June,  she  departed  Newport  with  her 
division  for  Europe.  She  visited  northern  European 
ports  between  29  June  and  20  November  1926;  then 
spent  three  months  in  the  western  Mediterranean  and 
visited  the  eastern  Mediterranean  from  20  February 
to  7 May  1927.  She  next  made  a one-week  cruise  in 
the  Black  Sea,  visiting  Rumania  and  Bulgaria  before 
returning  to  Newport  on  11  July  1927.  She  spent  the 
remainder  of  the  year  in  making  naval  reserve  cruises 
and  twice  undergoing  repairs  at  Norfolk. 

Sharkey  arrived  at  Guantanamo  on  11  January  1928 
and  operated  with  the  fleet  in  the  Caribbean  until  31 
March.  After  training  reserves  off  Norfolk  and  New- 
port, she  underwent  overhaul  at  Norfolk  from  29  July 
to  2 October.  She  exercised  off  Charleston  for  two 
months  and  returned  to  Norfolk  for  the  Christmas 
holidays.  Underway  on  4 January  1929,  Sharkey  tran- 
sited the  Panama  Canal  on  the  20th  and  participated 
in  Fleet  Problem  IX  and  combined  fleet  exercises  off 
Panama.  Again  transiting  the  canal  on  7 March,  she 
continued  exercises  with  the  fleet  in  the  Caribbean 
until  27  April.  After  exercises  and  reserve  training 
cruises  on  the  east  coast,  she  entered  the  Norfolk  Navy 
Yard  on  22  July  for  overhaul.  She  was  ordered  de- 
commissioned instead,  and  was  towed  to  the  Philadel- 
phia Navy  Yard  by  Kalmia  on  2 October  1929  and 
decommissioned  there  on  1 May  1930.  Sharkey  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  22  October  1930  and  sold 


for  scrapping  on  17  January  1931  to  Boston  Iron  and 
Metal  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Sharps 

An  island  off  the  coast  of  Maryland. 

(AG-139:  dp.  500;  1.  177';  b.  33';  dr.  10';  s.  12.4  k.; 
cpl.  26;  cl.  Camano ) 

Sharps  (AG-139)  was  built  in  1944  by  Ingalls  Ship- 
building Corp.,  Decatur,  Ala.;  operated  by  the  Army  as 
a freight  supply  ship  (FS-385)  in  the  Pacific  until  being 
transferred  to  the  Navy  at  Guam  in  March  1947.  She 
was  converted  to  Navy  use  and  commissioned  there  on 
3 August  1947. 

One  of  a group  of  small  Army  cargo  ships  trans- 
ferred to  the  Navy  for  use  among  the  Pacific  islands, 
Sharps  provided  logistic  support  to  the  Trust  Terri- 
tories of  the  Marshall  and  Caroline  Islands.  In  August 
1949,  Sharps  sailed  to  Pearl  Harbor  for  an  overhaul. 
From  there,  she  steamed  to  American  Samoa.  She  ar- 
rived there  on  4 November  1949  and  served  as  station 
ship  for  the  next  10  months.  She  returned  to  Pearl 
Harbor  and  served  as  an  ammunition  disposal  ship 
until  she  was  overhauled  in  late  1951. 

When  the  yard  work  was  completed,  Sharps  stood 
out  of  Pearl  Harbor  and  sailed  for  Sasebo,  Japan.  She 
operated  out  of  that  port  from  3 November  1951  until 
17  May  1952,  supporting  the  United  Nation’s  forces  in 
Inchon  and  Pohang,  Korea.  Sharps  returned  to  Guam 
and  central  Pacific  operations  until  her  home  port  was 
again  changed  to  Sasebo  on  9 August  1954.  She  op- 
erated in  Japanese  waters  until  November  1955  when 
she  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor,  en  route  to  the  United 
States. 

Sharps  arrived  at  Astoria,  Oregon,  on  13  December 
1955.  In  March  1956,  she  moved  to  Seattle;  and,  on  3 
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April,  she  was  leased  to  South  Korea  as  Kun  San 
( AKL-908) . 

Sharps  received  three  battle  stars  for  Korean  War 
service. 

Shasta 

An  extinct  volcano  in  northern  California. 

I 

( AE-6:  dp.  13,000;  1.  459';  b.  63';  dr.  23';  s.  15.5  k.; 
cpl.  281;  a.  1 5",  4 3'') 

The  first  Shasta  (AE-6),  an  ammunition  ship,  was 
laid  down  under  Maritime  Commission  contract  (MC 
hull  125)  on  12  August  1940  by  the  Tampa  Shipbuild- 
ing Company,  Tampa,  Fla.,  initially  as  a C2  type 
cargo  ship.  She  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  on  16  April 
1941  and  launched  on  9 July  1941;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Spessard  L.  Holland;  and  commissioned  on  20  January 
1942,  Capt.  Francis  A.  Smith  in  command. 

On  19  November  1942,  Shasta  departed  Alameda, 
Calif.,  for  Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  on  the  first  of  her 
10  wartime  transpacific  voyages.  At  the  western  end  of 
each  voyage,  she  moved  from  island  to  island  replen- 
ishing the  ammunition  supplies  of  the  Battle  Fleet. 
With  one  exception,  a deployment  to  Adak,  Alaska,  in 
support  of  the  Attu  and  Kiska  operations,  Shasta’ s 
activities  centered  around  the  campaigns  in  the  western 
Pacific.  Her  cargo  supported  the  campaigns  against 
the  Gilberts,  the  Marianas,  the  Palaus,  and  the  Philip- 
pines. 

The  highlights  of  Shasta’s  wartime  career  came  in 
1945.  In  February,  she  participated  in  the  first  suc- 
cessful underway  ammunition  replenishment.  Later, 
while  re-supplying  the  warships  supporting  the  assault 
on  I wo  Jima,  she  came  under  the  fire  of  Japanese  shore 
batteries.  Her  most  harrowing  experience  occurred  on 
5 June  when  she  was  battered  by  the  force  14  winds  of 
a typhoon  off  the  southeastern  coast  of  Okinawa. 
Though  her  cargo  had  shifted  and  much  of  it  had 
been  damaged,  Shasta  still  managed  a successful  re- 
arming rendezvous  before  sailing  for  Leyte  Gulf  in 
the  Philippines. 

Her  cargo  operations  complete,  Shasta  departed 
Leyte  Gulf  and  joined  TG  30.8  on  17  July  1945.  After 
a short  replenishment  cruise,  she  returned  to  Leyte  Gulf 
for  more  cargo.  The  end  of  the  war  found  Shasta 
taking  on  cargo  from  Victory  ships.  She  remained  at 
Leyte  Gulf  until  25  October,  at  which  time  she  sailed  for 


Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard  via  Eniwetok  Atoll.  Fol- 
lowing inactivation  overhaul,  she  was  decommissioned 
at  San  Diego  on  10  August  1946. 

After  almost  six  years  of  inactivity  in  the  Pacific 
Reserve  Fleet,  Shasta  was  recommissioned  on  15  July 
1953.  Under  the  command  of  Capt.  Peter  N.  Gaciglio, 
she  departed  San  Diego  on  26  November  1953  and 
joined  the  Atlantic  Service  Fleet  at  Norfolk  on  12 
November.  At  the  completion  of  modernization  over- 
haul at  Norfolk  and  underway  replenishment  training 
off  Newport,  R.I.,  Shasta  sailed  on  7 January  for  her 
first  Mediterranean  deployment.  For  the  next  11  years, 
she  alternated  between  cruises  with  the  6th  Fleet  and 
Atlantic  seaboard  operations.  She  provided  ammunition 
supply  support  to  the  6th  Fleet  during  the  Jordanian 
crisis  of  May  1957  and  the  Lebanese  crisis  of  August 
1958. 

During  her  assignments  to  the  continental  United 
States,  Shasta  participated  in  several  special  projects. 
She  acted  as  a target  ship  for  nuclear  submarines, 
tested  instruments  on  a dummy  Polaris  missile  at- 
tached to  her  keel,  and  took  part  in  NATO  exercises. 
In  June  1959,  Shasta  helped  test  a recently  developed 
torpedo  counter-measure  known  as  Project  “Phoenix.” 

On  14  September  1966,  Shasta  steamed  out  of  Nor- 
folk on  a final  visit  to  the  Far  East.  She  transited  the 
Panama  Canal  on  20  September,  called  briefly  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  and  arrived  at  Subic  Bay  in  the  Philippines 
on  26  October.  She  remained  in  the  Far  East,  either 
at  Subic  Bay  or  on  Yankee  Station,  until  22  April 
1967.  On  that  day,  she  started  her  return  voyage  to 
Norfolk.  Arriving  at  Norfolk  on  8 June,  Shasta  com- 
pleted her  only  circumnavigation  of  the  globe.  During 
this  voyage,  she  transited  the  Suez  Canal  and  stopped 
at  Valleta,  Malta;  and  Barcelona,  Spain. 

Following  overhaul,  Shasta  weighed  anchor  for  what 
was  to  be  her  final  deployment.  En  route  to  Rota,  Spain, 
and  assignment  with  the  6th  Fleet,  she  was  diverted  to 
assist  in  the  unsuccessful  search  for  nuclear  submarine, 
Scorpion  (SSN-599),  which  was  lost  with  all  hands 
off  the  Azores.  Main  engine  difficulties  caused  Shasta 
to  cut  short  her  projected  six-month  deployment  and 
return  to  Norfolk  for  major  repairs.  She  was  placed 
in  a reduced  operating  status  until  1 July  1969,  when 
her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list.  On  24  March 
1970,  Shasta  was  sold  to  Mr.  Isaac  Valera  of  Madrid 
for  scrapping  by  the  Spanish  company,  Revalorizacionde 
Materials,  S.A. 

Shasta  received  five  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
and  one  for  Vietnam  service. 


Shasta  (AE-6)  late  in  her  service  life.  During  World  War  II,  replenishment  rigs  had  been  added.  During  the  Iwo 
Jima  campaign,  Shasta  participated  in  the  first  ammunition  replenishment-at-sea  operation  of  the  underway 
replenishment  forces. 
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II 

( AE-33 : dp.  18,088  (f.)  ; 1.  564';  b.  81';  dr.  25'8"; 
s.  20  k.;  cpl.  401;  a.  8 3";  cl.  Kilauea) 

The  second  Shasta’s  keel  was  laid  on  10  November 
1969  by  the  Ingalls  Ship  Building  Division,  Litton 
Systems,  Inc.,  of  Pascagoula,  Miss.  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Ralph  W.  Cousins,  wife  of  the  Vice  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  she  was  launched  at  Pasagoula  on  3 April 
1971.  The  Navy  took  possession  of  Shasta  on  4 Febru- 
ary 1972  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  where  she  was  commis- 
sioned on  26  February,  Capt.  Warren  C.  Graham,  Jr., 
in  command. 

Shasta  departed  Charleston  on  22  May  1972  for 
shakedown  training  in  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba.  After 
completing  the  training  and  making  a brief  visit  to 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  she  steamed  out  of  Guantanamo  Bay 
on  10  June  1972,  bound  for  her  home  port,  Concord, 
Calif.  Along  the  wav,  Shasta  called  at  Cartagena, 
Colombia;  Panama  City,  Canal  Zone;  and  Acapulco, 
Mexico.  She  arrived  at  Concord  on  3 July. 

Shasta  then  underwent  ship’s  qualification  trials, 
final  contract  trials,  and  other  preparations  for  her  de- 
ployment to  the  western  Pacific  which  began  on  3 Jan- 
uary 1973.  As  of  17  September  1974,  Shasta  was  oper- 
ating in  Far  Eastern  waters. 


Shaula 

A star. 

( AK-118 : dp.  12,350;  1.  441'6";  b.  56'11";  dr.  26'4"; 

s.  12.8  k.;  cpl.  187;  a.  1 5",  4 40mm.;  cl.  Crater) 

Shaula  (AK-118)  was  laid  down  as  James  Screven 
(MC  hull  1213)  under  Maritime  Commission  contract 
by  St.  John’s  River  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  on  4 October  1943;  launched  on  23  November 
1943;  sponsored  bv  Mrs.  Gardner  T.  Gillette;  acquired 
as  Shaula  by  the  Navy  from  the  War  Shipping  Adminis- 
tration under  bareboat  charter  on  4 December  1943; 
converted  from  a freighter  by  Gibbs  Gas  Engine  Co., 
Jacksonville,  Fla.;  and  commissioned  on  5 May  1944. 

On  17  May,  Shaula  departed  for  Hampton  Roads, 
Va.,  on  her  shakedown  cruise.  On  1 June,  she  was  at- 
tached to  the  Naval  Transportation  Service  and,  two 
days  later,  sailed  for  Davisville,  R.I.,  where  she  loaded 
cargo.  In  mid- June,  she  was  underway  for  Pearl  Harbor, 
via  New  York  City,  Guantanamo,  and  the  Canal  Zone. 

Shaula  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  13  July;  dis- 
charged her  cargo;  and  sailed  for  NSD,  Oakland,  on  3 
August.  There,  she  was  converted  to  a fleet  issue  ship 
for  dry  provisions,  loaded  with  cargo,  and  ordered  to 
return  to  Pearl  Harbor.  Upon  arriving  there  on  the 
30th,  she  was  rerouted  to  Seeadler  Harbor,  Manus. 
From  20  September  to  16  October,  she  discharged  cargo 
to  3d  Fleet  units  and,  when  empty,  sailed  for  San 
Pedro,  Calif.,  to  reload. 

Shaula  stood  out  of  San  Pedro  on  November  23d.  She 
called  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  continued  to  Eniwetok 
where  she  provisioned  fleet  units  from  15  to  25  Decem- 
ber 1944,  when  she  moved  to  Ulithi.  She  remained 
there  until  12  February  1945,  when  she  sailed  in 
convoy  for  Guam.  Eight  days  later,  she  sailed  for  San 
Francisco.  After  completing  voyage  repairs  and  reload- 
ing, she  headed  west,  on  3 April,  for  Ulithi  and  Leyte 
Gulf. 

The  cargo  ship  remained  in  Leyte  Gulf  from  25  May 
to  2 October  when  she  sailed  for  Wakayama,  Japan, 
via  Okinawa.  Shaula  departed  Wakayama  three  weeks 
later  for  Bungo  Suido  to  provision  minesweepers; 
thence  to  Hiro  Wan,  Nagasaki,  and  Sasebo.  On  19 
November,  she  was  underway  from  Sasebo  to  Samar, 
P.I.  On  the  24th,  Shaula  was  in  the  center  of  the  ty- 
phoon containing  winds  in  excess  of  100  knots.  She 
lost  one  lifeboat  and  one  liferaft.  The  next  day,  she  was 
in  the  center  of  a similar  typhoon.  In  heavy  seas  and 
rolling  47°,  Shaula  lost  two  LCM’s  over  the  side.  She 


reached  Samar  the  next  day  and  entered  drydock  for 
repairs.  After  they  were  completed,  she  operated  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  until  departing  for  Shanghai  on 
15  February  1946.  She  also  visited  Yokohama  and 
Manus  before  entering  Pearl  Harbor  on  3 May,  en 
route  to  the  west  coast. 

Shaula  arrived  at  Seattle  on  31  May  and  prepared 
for  decommissioning.  She  was  returned  to  WSA  on  25 
June;  stricken  from  the  Navy  list  on  19  July  1946; 
and  sold  to  Italy  on  24  July  1947. 

Shaw 

John  Shaw  was  born  at  Mt.  Mellick,  Queens  County, 
Ireland,  in  1773.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1790, 
settled  in  Philadelphia,  and  entered  the  merchant 
marine.  Appointed  Lieutenant  in  the  United  States 
Navy  on  3 August  1798,  he  first  served  in  Montezuma 
in  Commodore  Truxtun’s  souadron  in  the  West  Indies 
during  the  early  part  of  the  naval  war  with  France. 
On  20  October  1799,  he  was  given  command  of  the 
schooner  Enterprise  in  which,  during  the  next  year, 
he  captured  seven  armed  French  vessels  and  recaptured 
several  American  merchantmen.  By  the  time  he  was 
relieved  of  command  due  to  ill  health  in  October  1800, 
he  had  made  Enterprise  one  of  the  most  famous  vessels 
of  the  Navy.  During  the  Barbary  War,  Shaw  com- 
manded frigate,  John  Adams,  in  the  Mediterranean 
under  Commodore  Rodgers  from  May  to  November 
1804;  and  frigate,  United  States,  during  the  War  of 
1812.  Captain  Shaw  died  at  Philadelphia  on  17  Sep- 
tember 1823. 

I 

(DD-68 : dp.  1,110;  1.  315'3";  b.  29'11";  dr.  10'8!4"; 

s.  29.5  k.;  cpl.  130;  a.  4 4'',  2 1-pdrs.,  12  21''  tt. ; 

cl.  Sampson) 

The  first  Shaw  (DD-68)  was  laid  down  on  7 Feb- 
ruary 1916  by  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard;  launched 
on  9 December  1916;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Virginia  Kem- 
per Lynch  Millard;  and  commissioned  on  9 April  1917, 
Lt.  Comdr.  Milton  S.  Davis  in  command. 

Shaw  sailed  from  Mare  Island  on  25  May  1917  and 
arrived  at  New  York  on  10  June  1917  ready  for  dis- 
tant service.  She  sailed  a week  later  as  one  of  the  es- 
cort of  Group  4 of  the  Expeditionary  Force  from  the 
United  States  to  France.  On  26  June,  she  fueled  at  sea 
from  a tanker,  and  the  convoy  arrived  at  Quiberon 
Bay,  France,  on  1 July.  On  the  4th,  she  sailed  from 
St.  Nazaire  and  arrived  at  Queenstown,  Ireland,  the 
next  day.  On  10  July,  she  began  patrol  and  convoy 
escort  duty  based  on  Queenstown,  convoying  eastbound 
and  westbound  ships  through  the  submarine  danger 
zone  around  the  British  Isles,  for  the  most  part  without 
incident.  On  1 July  1918,  she  received  an  SOS  from 
the  torpedoed  American  transport,  USS  Covington, 
and  rushed  to  her  aid.  On  arrival,  she  found  that 
Covington’s  survivors  had  been  removed  and  the  ship 
had  been  taken  under  tow.  But,  the  crippled  transport 
sank  later  in  the  day.  On  25  September,  a ship  in 
Shaw’s  convoy  was  attacked  by  a submarine  but  not 
damaged. 

Shaw’s  own  ordeal  came  on  9 October  1918.  While 

escorting  the  giant  British  transport,  Aquitania, 

Shaw’s  rudder  jammed  just  as  she  was  completing  the 

right  leg  of  a zigzag,  leaving  her  headed  directly  to- 

wards the  transport.  A moment  later,  Aquitania  struck 
Shaw,  cutting  off  90  feet  of  the  destroyer’s  bow, 
mangling  her  bridge  and  setting  her  on  fire.  Shaw’s 
crew  heroically  brought  her  damage  under  control,  and 
a skeleton  crew  of  21  men  took  the  wreck  40  miles  into 
port  under  her  own  power. 

Shaw  remained  under  repair  at  Portsmouth,  Eng- 
land, until  29  May  1919  when  she  sailed  for  the  United 
States.  She  arrived  at  New  York  on  17  June  1919  and 
moved  to  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  on  2 October 
where  she  joined  the  reserve  destroyer  group  and  was 
decommissioned  on  21  June  1922. 
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Shaw  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  25  March 
1926  and  transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard  the  same  day. 
She  was  returned  to  the  Navy  by  the  Coast  Guard  and 
reinstated  on  the  Navy  list  effective  30  June  1933.  Her 
name  was  cancelled  on  1 November  1933  for  assign- 
ment to  a new  destroyer,  and  the  ship  was  struck 
again  on  5 July  1934  and  sold  on  22  August  1934  for 
scrapping  to  Michael  Flynn,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

II 

(DD-373 : dp.  1,450;  1.  341'4”;  b.  34'8”;  dr.  17';  s.  35 

k.;  cpl.  204;  a.  5 4",  12  21”  tt.,  2 dct.;  cl.  Mahan) 

The  second  Shaw  (DD-373)  was  laid  down  on  1 
October  1934  at  the  United  States  Navy  Yard,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  launched  on  28  October  1935;  sponsored 
by  Miss  Dorthy  L.  Tinker;  and  commissioned  on  18 
September  1936,  Lt.  Comdr.  E.A.  Mitchell  in  command. 

Following  commissioning,  Shaw  remained  at  Phila- 
delphia until  April  1937  when  she  crossed  the  Atlantic 
on  her  shakedown  cruise.  Returning  to  Philadelphia  on 
18  June,  she  commenced  a year  of  yard  work  to  cor- 
rect deficiencies  before  completing  acceptance  trials  in 
June  1938.  Shaw  conducted  training  exercises  in  the 
Atlantic  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  She  then  tran- 
sited to  the  Pacific  and  underwent  overhaul  at  Mare 
Island  from  8 January  to  4 April  1939. 

Shaw  remained  on  the  west  coast  until  April  1940 
participating  in  various  exercises  and  providing  serv- 
ices to  carriers  and  submarines  operating  in  the  area. 
In  April  she  sailed  for  Hawaii  where  she  participated 
in  Fleet  Problem  XXI,  an  eight-phased  operation  for 
the  defense  of  the  Hawaiian  area.  She  remained  in  the 
Hawaiian  area  until  November  when  she  x-eturned  to 
the  west  coast  for  overhaul. 

Back  in  the  Hawaiian  area  by  mid-February  1941, 
Shaw  operated  in  those  waters  until  November  when 
she  entered  the  Navy  Yard  at  Pearl  Harbor  for  repairs, 
drydocking  in  YFD-2. 

On  7 December,  Shaw  was  still  drydocked.  During 
the  Japanese  attack,  she  took  three  hits:  two  bombs 
through  the  forward  machine  gun  platform,  and  one 
through  the  port  wing  of  the  bridge.  Fires  spread 
through  the  ship.  By  0925,  all  fire  fighting  facilities 
were  exhausted,  and  the  order  to  abandon  ship  was 
given.  Efforts  to  flood  the  dock  were  only  partially 
successful ; and,  shortly-  after  0930,  Shaw’s  forward 
magazine  blew  up. 

Temporary  repairs  were  made  at  Pearl  Hax-bor  during 
December  1941  and  January  1942.  On  9 February, 
Shaw  sailed  for  San  Francisco  where  she  completed 
repairs,  including  the  installation  of  a new  bow,  at 
the  end  of  June.  Following  training  in  the  San  Diego 
area,  Shaw  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  31  August.  For 
the  next  two  months,  she  escorted  convoys  between  the 
west  coast  and  Hawaii.  In  mid-October,  as  a unit  of  a 
carrier  force  centered  on  Enterprise,  she  departed  Pearl 
Harbor  and  headed  west.  Rendezvousing  with  a carrier 
force  centered  on  Hornet,  the  two  carrier  groups  amal- 
gamated as  Task  Force  61  and  moved  north  of  the 
Santa  Cruz  Islands  to  intercept  enemy  forces  headed 
for  Guadalcanal. 

By  mid-morning  on  the  26th,  both  carrier  groups 
were  under  attack.  As  an  accompanying  ship,  Porter 
(DD-356),  stopped  to  pick  up  survivors  from  a downed 
torpedo  plane,  she  was  torpedoed.  Shaw  went  to  Porter’s 
assistance.  Half  an  hour  later,  she  was  ordered  to  take 
off  Porter’s  crew  and  sink  the  disabled  destroyer.  Per- 
iscope sightings  followed  by  depth  charge  attacks  de- 
layed execution  of  the  mission.  By  noon,  however,  the 
transfer  was  completed.  An  hour  later,  Porter  was 
gone,  and  Shaw  left  the  scene  to  rejoin  the  task  force. 

Two  days  later,  Shaw  headed  for  the  New  Hebrides 
where  she  commenced  escorting  ships  moving  men  and 
supplies  to  Guadalcanal.  She  continued  that  duty 
through  November  and  December  and  into  January 
1943.  On  10  January,  while  entering  Noumea  harbor, 
New  Caledonia,  Shaw  grounded  on  Sournois  Reef.  She 
was  freed  on  the  15th,  but  extensive  damage  to  her  hull, 


propellers,  and  sound  gear  necessitated  temporary  re- 
pairs at  Noumea  followed  by  lengthy  repairs  and  re- 
armament at  Pearl  Harbor  which  took  her  through 
September. 

On  6 October,  Shaw  headed  west  again,  reaching 
Noumea  on  the  18th  and  Milne  Bay,  New  Guinea,  on 
the  24th.  Now  a unit  of  the  7th  Amphibious  Force, 
Shaw  escorted  reinforcements  to  Lae  and  Finschhafen 
for  the  remainder  of  October  and  during  November. 
Following  an  unsuccessful  diversionary  assault  by 
Army  troops  against  Umtingalu,  New  Britain,  on  15 
December,  Shaw  recovered  survivors  from  two  rubber 
boats  and  escorted  Westralia  and  Carter  Hall  back,  to 
Buna,  New  Guinea. 

On  25  December,  Shaw  escorted  units  engaged  in  the 
assault  against  Cape  Gloucester,  where  she  provided 
gunfire  support  and  served  as  fighter  director  ship.  On 
the  26th,  Shaw  sustained  casualties  and  damage  when 
attacked  by  two  “Vais.”  Thirty-six  men  were  injured, 
three  of  whom  later  died  of  their  wounds.  Shaw  re- 
turned to  Cape  Sudest,  New  Guinea,  on  the  27th; 
transferred  her  wounded  and  dead  to  shore  facilities 
there,  and  continued  on  to  Milne  Bay  for  temporary 
repairs.  Permanent  repairs  were  completed  at  Hunter’s 
Point,  San  Francisco,  on  1 May  1944. 

Shaw  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  the  10th,  joined 
the  5th  Fleet  there,  and  sailed  for  the  Marshalls  on 
the  15th.  She  got  underway  from  the  Marshalls  on  11 
June  with  TF-52  to  engage  in  the  assault  on  Saipan. 
Four  days  later,  the  attack  began.  For  the  next  three 
and  one-half  weeks,  the  destroyer  rotated  between 
screening  and  call  fire  support  duties.  In  mid-July, 
she  was  back  in  the  Marshalls.  On  the  18th,  Shaw  got 
underway  to  return  to  the  Marianas  with  the  Guam 
assault  force.  During  the  action  that  followed,  she 
performed  escort  and  patrol  duties. 

Shaw  departed  the  Marianas  on  23  September.  Fol- 
lowing a tender  repair  availability  at  Eniwetok,  she  re- 
joined the  7th  Amphibious  Force  on  20  October  and 
headed  for  Leyte  Gulf  on  the  25th.  Convoy  escort  duties 
between  the  Philippines  and  New  Guinea  involved  Shaw 
until  the  invasion  of  Luzon  took  place  at  Lingayen 
Gulf  on  9 January  1945.  From  the  9th  to  the  15th,  she 
performed  screening,  call  fire  support,  night  illumina- 
tion, and  shore  bombardment  missions.  Following  this 
operation,  Shaw  was  involved  in  the  recapture  of 
Manila  Bay.  After  the  Luzon  operations,  she  sup- 
ported the  assault  and  occupation  of  Palawan  during 
the  period  from  28  February  to  4 March. 

In  early  April,  she  operated  in  the  Visayans,  setting 
two  Japanese  barges  on  fire  off  Bohol  on  2 April. 
Damaged  soon  thereafter  on  an  uncharted  pinnacle,  she 
underwent  temporary  repairs.  On  the  25th,  she  sailed 
for  the  United  States.  Shaw  arrived  in  San  Francisco 
on  19  May.  Repairs  and  alterations  took  her  into 
August.  The  work  was  accomplished  on  the  20th.  She 
then  departed  for  the  east  coast.  On  arrival  at  Phila- 
delphia, she  was  routed  to  New  York  for  deactivation. 
Decommissioned  on  2 October  1945,  her  name  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  two  days  later.  Her  hulk  was  scrap- 
ped in  July  1946. 

Shaw  earned  eleven  battle  stars  during  World  War  II. 

Shau>mut 

Villages  in  Alabama  and  Maine. 

I 

(ScGbt:  t.  593;  lbp.  179'6”;  b.  30'0”;  dr.  11'3”; 

s.  11  k.;  cpl.  35;  a.  1 100-pdr.  P.r.,  2 9”  D.  sb.,  1 30- 

pdr.  P.r.,  2 24-pdr.  how.,  2 12-pdr.  r.) 

The  first  Shamut — a screw  gunboat  begun  on  2 Feb- 
ruary 1863  by  the  Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Navy  Yard — 
was  launched  on  17  April  1863;  sponsored  by  Miss  Lucy 
Hall;  departed  Portsmouth  on  20  October  1863;  was 
towed  to  New  York  where  her  engine  and  machinery 
were  installed  by  the  South  Brooklyn  Works;  was 
delivered  to  the  Navy  on  16  October  1864;  and  corn- 
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missioned  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  on  1 November 
1864,  Lt.  Comdr.  George  U.  Morris  in  command. 

Two  days  later,  Shamut  got  underway  to  search  for 
Confederate  Navy  commerce  raider,  Tallahassee  (re- 
named Olustee) , which  had  recently  preyed  upon  North- 
ern shipping  off  the  Delaware  capes.  After  cruising  in 
Nova  Scotian  waters  without  seeing  or  hearing  of  her 
quarry,  Shawmut  returned  to  the  Portsmouth  Navy 
Yard  on  the  20th. 

On  9 January  1865,  the  gunboat  was  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed to  Wilmington,  N.C.,  to  join  the  North  Atlantic 
Blockading  Squadron.  She  participated  in  the  attack 
on  and  capture  of  Fort  Anderson,  N.C.,  from  18  to  20 
February.  On  the  latter  day,  a boat  from  Shawmut  was 
destroyed  by  a torpedo  (the  Civil  War  term  for  a mine) 
as  it  swept  waters  in  the  area. 

In  March,  as  Grant’s  operations  around  Richmond 
approached  their  climax,  Shawmut  was  called  back  to 
Hampton  Roads  and  stationed  in  the  York  River  “to 
keep  open  free  navigation  between  White  House  and 
the  mouth  of  the  York  River.”  With  the  fall  of  Rich- 
mond and  Lee’s  surrender,  Shawmut  was  ordered  north 
and  decomissioned  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  on  17 
April  1865. 

Refitted  for  foreign  service,  the  gunboat  was  recom- 
missioned on  15  June  1865  and  soon  sailed  for  Bahia, 
Brazil.  Following  over  a year’s  service  on  the  Brazil 
Station  protecting  “our  flag  from  insult  and  the  property 
of  our  citizens  from  unlawful  seizure,”  Shawmut  re- 
turned home  and  was  decommissioned  at  the  New  York 
Navy  Yard  on  8 December  1866. 

Recommissioned  on  12  August  1867,  Shawmut  served 
in  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron  until  she  was  laid  up 
again  at  New  York  on  7 July  1868.  Reactivated  once 
more  on  18  March  1871,  the  ship  resumed  service  in  the 
North  Atlantic  and  served  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
until  finally  laid  up  at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  on  22 
January  1877.  She  was  sold  on  27  September  to  E. 
Stannard  & Co.,  Westbrook,  Conn. 


II 

Shawmut  (CM-4)  was  renamed  Oglala  (q.v.)  on  1 
January  1928. 

III 

Salem  (CM-11)  (q.v.)  was  renamed  Shawmut  on  15 
August  1945. 

Shawnee 

An  Indian  of  an  Algonquian  tribe  formerly  dwelling 
in  Tennessee  and  South  Carolina. 


(Mon.:  t.  614;  1.  208';  b.  37';  dr.  6'6";  cpl.  69;  a.  2 
guns) 

Shawnee,  a single  turret,  light-draft  monitor  was 
built  by  Curtis  & Tilden,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  delivered 
to  the  government  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  on  22  July 
1865.  She  was  pronounced  unseaworthy  before  comple- 
tion, due  to  faulty  design;  and,  on  10  November  1865, 
she  was  ordered  to  be  laid  up  in  ordinary  at  the  Boston 
Navy  Yard.  Shawnee  had  no  service  in  the  Navy  and 
she  was  scrapped  on  9 September  1875. 

Shawnee  Trail 

(AO-142:  dp.  5,730;  1.  524';  b.  68';  dr.  31';  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  52;  a.  none;  cl.  Suamico;  T.  T2-SE-A1) 

Shawnee  Trail  (AO-142)  was  laid  down  as  MC  hull 
1928  for  the  United  States  Maritime  Commission  on  18 
April  1944  by  Kaiser  Co.  Inc.,  Portland,  Oreg. ; launched 
on  31  May  1944;  delivered  to  the  War  Shipping  Admin- 
istration on  28  June  1944;  and  lend  leased  to  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  She  was  returned  to  the 
Maritime  Commission  in  March  1948;  acquired  by  the 


The  former  minelayer  Shawmut  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  in  the  early  1920’s.  During  fleet  exercises  after  World 
War  I,  efforts  were  made  to  integrate  naval  aviation  with  fleet  operations.  Here,  Shawmut  services  a Curtiss  N-9 
seaplane,  a float-equipped  development  of  the  JN-4  Jenny  trainer. 
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Navy  and  classified  AO-142  on  25  May  1948;  and  op- 
erated in  a noncommissioned  status  by  a civilian  com- 
pany under  contract  with  the  Navy.  On  1 October 
1949,  she  was  assigned  to  the  Military  Sea  Transpor- 
tation Service  and  continued  operations  with  a civilian 
crew. 

On  1 November  1957,  Shawnee  Trail  was  permanently 
assigned  to  the  Maritime  Administration  and  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  the  same  day.  She  was  reacquired  on 
20  January  1965  and  served  with  MSTS  until  24  Feb- 
ruary 1972  when  she  was  again  permanently  assigned 
to  MARAD  and  laid  up  in  the  James  River.  Shawnee 
Trail  was  sold  to  Union  Minerals  & Alloys  Corp.,  New 
York,  on  10  August  1973  for  scrapping. 

Shawsheen 

(SwTug:  t.  180;  1.  118';  b.  22'6";  dph.  7'3";  cpl.  40; 
a.  2 20-pdr.  P.r.) 

Shaivsheen — a side  wheel  tug  built  at  New  York  City 
in  1855 — was  purchased  by  the  Navy  at  New  York  as 
Young  America  on  21  September  1861.  No  record  of  her 
commissioning  has  been  found,  but  Acting  Lieutenant 
Edmund  R.  Colhoun  was  apparently  the  tug’s  first  com- 
manding officer. 

Originally  assigned  to  the  South  Atlantic  Blockading 
Squadron,  Shaivsheen  arrived  in  Hampton  Roads  early 
in  November  badly  damaged  and  unable  to  proceed  fur- 
ther south  under  her  own  power.  Nevertheless,  the  need 
for  blockading  vessels  was  so  great  off  the  coast  of 
South  Carolina  that,  on  the  12th,  she  and  Whitehall — - 
towed  by  Connecticut — got  underway  to  join  Flag  Offi- 
cer DuPont.  However,  their  conditions  worsened  soon 
after  their  departure,  forcing  them  both  to  return  to 
Newport  News.  Although  it  seemed  desirable  to  send 
Shawsheen  north  for  repairs,  the  tactical  situation  in 
the  vicinity  of  Hampton  Roads  required  her  to  remain 
there.  On  the  14th,  she  ascended  the  York  River  to 
investigate  a report  that  Southern  forces  were  gathering 
in  preparation  for  an  attack.  After  finding  no  evidence 
to  support  the  report,  she  returned  to  Newport  News 
and  remained  there  to  help  guard  Congress  and  Cum- 
berland. On  23  November  shortly  after  midnight,  Shaw- 
sheen and  John  L.  Lockwood  bombarded  a Confederate 
camp  above  Newport  News  on  the  Yorktown  Road.  On 
the  morning  of  2 December,  Confederate  steamer,  Pat- 
rick Henry,  attacked  the  Union  warships.  Shawsheen 
engaged  the  Southern  ship  for  over  an  hour  and  claimed 
to  have  scored  two  hits.  In  any  case,  the  Patrick  Henry 
was  damaged  and  retired  toward  Norfolk. 

On  2 January  1862,  Shawsheen  was  ordered  to  Hat- 
teras  Inlet,  N.C.,  where  a task  force  was  assembling  to 
attempt  to  capture  Roanoke  Island,  the  key  to  Albemarle 
Sound.  On  5 February,  the  ships  sortied  from  Hatteras 
Inlet  and  began  a bombardment  of  Roanoke  Island  on 
the  morning  of  the  7th.  By  the  end  of  the  next  day, 
the  conquest  of  the  island  was  complete  providing  the 
Union  Navy  with  a base  which  proved  invaluable 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  war. 

On  the  10th,  Shawsheen  was  part  of  the  Union  naval 
force  which  engaged  Southern  batteries  and  a Con- 
federate naval  force  near  Elizabeth  City,  N.C.  The 
Union  ships  destroyed  the  fort  and  batteries,  captured 
CSS  Ellis,  sank  CSS  Seabird,  and  forced  the  burning  of 
three  other  Southern  ships  to  keep  them  from  falling 
into  Union  hands. 

Shawsheen  remained  in  the  North  Carolina  sounds 
for  over  a year  and  one-half,  helping  to  keep  those 
waters  under  Union  control.  On  18  May  1862,  she  and 
Hunchback  captured  schooner,  G.  H.  Smoot,  in  Potecase 
Creek,  N.C.  On  9 July,  she  joined  Commodore  Perry 
and  Ceres  in  an  expedition  up  the  Roanoke  River  to 
Hamilton,  N.C.  Despite  small  arms  fire  from  the  banks, 
they  proceeded  upstream  to  land  their  troops  at  Hamil- 
ton where  steamer,  Wilson,  was  captured. 

On  12  December,  Shawsheen  and  three  other  Union 
ships  began  an  expedition  up  the  Nuese  River  to  support 


an  Army  thrust  up  that  stream  to  destroy  railroad 
bridges  and  track  near  Goldsboro,  N.C.,  but  low  water 
prevented  their  getting  more  than  15  miles  up  stream 
and  they  returned  four  days  later. 

On  the  night  of  13  and  14  March  1863,  Shawsheen, 
with  Hunchback,  Hetzel,  and  Ceres,  beat  off  a surprise 
attack  on  Fort  Anderson  on  the  Nuese  River.  On  26 
May,  Shawsheen  joined  Ceres  and  Brinker  in  an  ex- 
pedition up  the  Nuese  during  which  they  captured  a 
number  of  small  schooners  and  boats.  They  then  cov- 
ered the  landing  of  Union  troops  and  remained  on  sta- 
tion until  the  Army  was  solidly  entrenched.  On  22  June, 
during  a reconnaissance  in  Bay  River,  Shawsheen  cap- 
tured schooner,  Henry  Clay,  up  Spring  Creek.  She  then 
sent  an  armed  boat  up  Dimbargon  Creek  to  capture  a 
small  unnamed  schooner  carrying  turpentine. 

Perhaps  her  most  productive  day  came  on  20  July 
when  she  took  five  schooners — Sally,  Helen  Jane,  Eliza- 
beth, Dolphin,  and  James  Brice — near  Cedar  Island,  in 
the  Nuese  River.  Nine  days  later,  she  captured  schooner, 
Telegraph,  in  Rose  Bay,  N.C. 

But  wear  and  tear  was  beginning  to  catch  up  with 
the  tug.  On  3 September,  she  was  ordered  to  Hampton 
Roads ; and  she  subsequently  was  given  a thorough  over- 
haul at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  and  at  Baltimore.  When 
she  was  ready  for  service  again,  the  tug  was  based  at 
Newport  News  from  which  she  operated  on  the  James 
and  York  rivers  and  their  tributaries  supporting  ground 
operations. 

On  1 May  1864,  she  and  General  Putnam  operated  in 
the  Pamunkey  River  protecting  Union  troops  who  had 
earlier  in  the  day  occupied  West  Point,  Va.  She  later 
returned  to  Hampton  Roads. 

On  the  6th,  with  Rear  Admiral  S.  P.  Lee  embarked, 
she  ascended  the  James  River.  Near  James  Neck,  he 
shifted  his  flag  to  Malvern.  The  next  day,  7 May  1864, 
the  tug  was  ordered  to  drag  the  river  above  Chaffin’s 
Bluff.  Shortly  before  noon,  while  the  ship  was  anchoied 
close  to  the  shore  near  Turkey  Bend,  Confederate  in- 
fantry and  artillery  surprised  and  thoroughly  disabled 
the  ship.  Her  commanding  officer  reluctantly  hauled 
down  her  colors.  Her  crew  was  taken  ashore  in  boats,  and 
Shawsheen  was  set  afire  and  exploded. 

Shea 

John  Joseph  Shea,  born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on 
13  January  1898,  enlisted  in  the  Naval  Reserve  Force  on 
11  June  1918.  At  the  time  of  his  release  from  active  duty 
in  1919,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  ensign.  He 
was  honorably  discharged  in  1921  and  reappointed  in 
1923.  With  the  abolition  of  the  Naval  Reserve  Force 
in  1925,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Fleet  Reserve.  In 
1941,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Regular  Navy  in  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  commander.  Lt.  Comdr.  Shea  was 
serving  in  Wasp  (CV-7)  on  15  September  1942,  when 
she  was  torpedoed  and  sunk  by  the  Japanese.  He  left 
the  relative  safety  of  his  .own  station  to  direct  the  fight 
against  the  raging  inferno  on  Wasp’s  flight  deck.  Amid 
frequent  explosions  and  flying  debris,  he  worked  to  save 
the  carrier.  He  was  leading  out  another  hose  to  continue 
the  struggle  against  the  fires  in  a ready  ammunition 
room  when  a shattering  explosion  occurred.  In  all  prob- 
ability, Lt.  Comdr.  Shea  died  in  that  explosion;  but, 
lacking  concrete  proof  of  death,  he  was  declared  Missing 
in  Action  until  a year  and  a day  later  when  he  was 
declared  legally  dead.  Shea  was  awarded  the  Navy  Cross 
and  Purple  Heart  medals  and  was  promoted  to  com- 
mander, all  posthumously. 

(DM-30 : dp.  2,200;  1.  376'6";  b.  40'0";  dr.  18'8"; 

s.  34.2  k.;  cpl.  363;  a.  6 5",  10  40mm.;  cl.  John  H. 

Smith) 

Shea,  a destroyer  minelayer,  was  laid  down  on  23 
December  1943  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  yard  at  Staten 
Island,  N.Y.,  as  DD-750,  an  Allen  M.  Sumner  class  de- 
stroyer; launched  on  20  May  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
John  J.  Shea;  modified  to  be  a destroyer  minelayer  and 
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redesignated  DM-30  in  late  1944;  and  commissioned  at 
the  New  York  Navy  Yard  on  30  September  1944,  Comdr. 
Charles  C.  Kirkpatrick  in  command. 

Shea  spent  15  more  days  completing  her  fitting-out. 
She  then  loaded  ammunition  at  Earle  and  Bayonne,  N.J., 
returned  briefly  to  New  York  and  departed  for  her 
shakedown  cruise  on  21  October  1944.  She  completed 
shakedown  training  at  and  around  Great  Sound  Bay, 
Bermuda,  and  was  underway  for  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  16 
November.  Shea’s  crew  underwent  a month  of  further 
training  in  the  Norfolk  area  before  embarking,  13  De- 
cember, for  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  arriving  the  next  day. 

From  Brooklyn,  Shea  moved  on  to  San  Francisco  Bay, 
California.  Sailing  with  TG  27.3,  she  transited  the 
Panama  Canal,  20-22  December,  and  made  San  Fran- 
cisco on  the  last  day  of  1944.  Four  days  later,  she  was 
underway  for  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  and  13  more  days 
of  training  exercises.  Another  round  of  training  com- 
plete, she  steamed  out  of  Pearl  Harbor  bound  for  Eniwe- 
tok Atoll  in  the  western  Pacific,  arriving  on  2 March. 
After  17  days  in  the  vicinity  of  Eniwetok,  her  crew 
engaged  in  still  more  of  the  perennial  training  exercises. 
Shea  departed  for  Ulithi  Atoll  on  the  first  leg  of  her 
cruise  into  the  real  war  at  Okinawa. 

On  19  March  1945,  she  sailed  from  Ulithi  and  joined 
TG  52.3.  By  24  March,  Shea  was  off  Okinawa  help- 
ing prepare  the  way  for  the  1 April  invasion.  While  her 
primary  mission  was  to  protect  and  assist  the  mine- 
sweepers clearing  the  area  of  enemy  mines,  she  also 
stood  radar  picket  duty  all  around  Okinawa.  During 
the  period  24  March-4  May,  she  was  constantly  fending 
off  Japanese  air  attacks  and  guarding  against  enemy 
submarines.  Moreover,  she  probablv  sank  or  severely 
damaged  at  least  one  submarine  and,  on  16  April,  in 
the  space  of  10  minutes,  splashed  no  less  than  six  enemy 
planes. 

On  the  morning  of  4 Mav  1945,  Shea  was  en  route  to 
radar  picket  duty  20  miles  NE  of  Zampa  Misaki, 
Okinawa.  She  arrived  just  after  0600,  having  en- 
countered two  Japanese  aircraft  along  the  way,  firing 
on  both  and  possibly  splashing  one.  Upon  receipt  of 
reports  indicating  the  approach  of  large  Japanese  air 
formations,  Shea’s  crew  went  to  General  Quarters. 
Soon  thereafter,  a “considerable  smoke  haze  blew  over 
the  ship  from  the  Hagushi  beaches”  and  “visibility  was 
at  a maximum  5.000  yards.”  At  0854  a single  enemy 
Betty  was  sighted  six  miles  distant;  and,  four  minutes 
later,  one  was  shot  down  by  S /sea-directed  CAP.  At 
0859,  five  minutes  after  the  initial  sighting,  a lookout 
spotted  a Japanese  baka  bomb  on  Shea’s  starboard 
beam,  closing  the  ship  at  better  than  450  knots.  Almost 
instantaneously,  the  baka  crashed  Shea  “on  the  star- 
board side  of  her  bridge  structure,  entering  the  sonar 
room,  traversing  the  chart  house,  passageway  and 
hatch,  and  exploding  beyond  the  port  side  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  Fire  broke  out  in  the  mess  hall,  CIC. 
chart  house,  division  commander’s  stateroom,  #2 
upper  handling  room,  and  compartment  A-304-L.” 

Shea  lost  all  ship’s  communications,  5"  gun  mounts 
numbers  1 and  2 were  inoperative;  and  the  forward  port 
20  millimeter  guns  were  damaged.  The  main  director 
was  jammed  and  the  gyro  and  computer  rendered  un- 
serviceable. One  officer  and  26  men  were  killed,  and  91 
others  were  wounded  to  varying  degrees. 

With  repair  parties  and  survivors  from  damaged  areas 
scurrying  about,  helping  the  wounded  and  fighting  fires, 
Shea,  listing  5 degrees  to  port,  began  limping  off  to 
Hagushi  and  medical  assistance.  She  arrived  there  at 
1052;  her  most  seriously  wounded  crew  members  were 
transferred  to  Crescent  City  (APA-21)  ; and  the  bodies 
of  the  27  dead  were  removed  for  burial  on  Okinawa. 
Shea  then  resumed  her  limping,  this  time  to  Kerama 
Retto  anchorage.  At  Kerama  Retto,  she  underwent  re- 
pairs and  disgorged  all  but  10  percent  of  her  ammuni- 
tion. In  addition,  much  of  her  gear,  particularly  radar 
and  fighter  direction  equipment,  was  transferred  to 
DesRon  2 for  distribution  to  less  severely  damaged 
ships.  After  a memorial  service  on  11  May  for  her  dead 


crewmen  and  the  removal  of  some  armament,  Shea  was 
underway  on  15  May  to  join  convoy  OKU  #4  (TU 
51.29.9),  heading  for  Ulithi  Atoll. 

Shea  got  underway  from  Ulithi  on  27  May  1945  and, 
after  a three-day  layover  at  Pearl  Harbor,  departed 
for  Philadelphia  on  9 June.  She  arrived  at  the  Philadel- 
phia Navy  Yard  on  2 July,  visiting  San  Diego  and  tran- 
siting the  Panama  Canal  en  route.  Shea  underwent  ex- 
tensive repairs  and  post-repair  trials  before  leaving 
Philadelphia  on  11  October  for  shakedown  at  Casco  Bay, 
Maine.  While  in  the  area,  Shea  celebrated  her  first 
peacetime  Navy  Day  at  Bath,  Maine. 

From  1946  to  late  1953,  Shea  was  engaged  in  normal 
operations  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  Assigned  to  Min- 
Div  2 and  based  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  she  ranged  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  Caribbean  Sea.  This  employment 
was  interrupted  late  in  1950  by  a Mediterranean  cruise, 
during  which  she  visited  Trieste  on  a liaison  mission 
with  the  British  forces  in  the  area.  Shea  returned  to 
Charleston  and  the  Atlantic  Fleet  on  1 February  1951 
and  remained  so  engaged  until  September  1953  when  she 
reentered  the  Pacific. 

Shea  spent  the  remainder  of  her  active  service  in  the 
Pacific,  based  at  Long  Beach,  California.  She  partici- 
pated in  numerous  minelaying  and  antisubmarine  ex- 
ercises off  the  west  coast,  covering  the  area  from 
Mexico  north  to  British  Columbia  and  west  to  Hawaii. 
In  the  spring  of  1954,  she  made  her  only  excursion  out 
of  that  area  when  she  took  part  in  the  atomic  tests 
conducted  at  Eniwetok  Atoll  in  the  Marshall  Islands. 
This  was  her  first  and  only  return  to  any  of  her  old 
World  War  II  haunts.  She  arrived  back  in  Long  Beach 
on  28  May  and  remained  in  the  area  until  9 April  1958 
when  she  was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve.  Shea 
continued  in  this  reserve  status  until  1 September  at 
which  time,  after  being  surveyed  and  deemed  not  to  be 
up  to  fleet  standards,  she  was  stricken  from  the  Navy 
list. 

Shea  earned  one  battle  star  for  her  part  in  the  Oki- 
nawa campaign  during  World  War  II. 

Shearwater 

Any  of  numerous  oceanic  birds  related  to  the  petrels 
and  albatrosses  that  usually  skim  close  to  the  waves  in 
flight. 

I 

(Sch) 

The  first  Shearwater,  a steel  schooner-rigged  yacht, 
was  built  in  1887  by  Hawthorne  and  Co.  at  Leith,  Scot- 
land, and  purchased  by  the  Navy  on  9 May  1889  from 
H.  R.  Wolcott. 

Loaned  to  the  Pennsylvania  Naval  Militia  on  31  De- 
cember 1898,  she  served  as  a training  ship  at  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  until  she  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on 
24  April  1908.  She  was  sold  in  the  fall  of  1908  to  Mr. 
Samuel  B.  Wilson  and  delivered  to  him  at  the  Philadel- 
phia Navy  Yard. 


Shearwater  (AM-413)  was  laid  down  in  1945;  how- 
ever, the  successful  conclusion  of  World  War  II  promp- 
ted the  cancellation  of  her  construction. 

II 

(AG-177:  dp.  935;  1.  165';  b.  32';  dr.  14'3") 

The  second  Shearwater  (AG-177)  was  built  by 
Hichenbotham  Brothers  Construction  Division  at  Stock- 
ton,  Calif.  She  was  completed  in  April  of  1945. 

Shearwater  began  her  naval  service  with  the  Military 
Sea  Transportation  Service  in  May  1964.  Operated  by 
a Civil  Service  crew,  she  operated  in  the  Atlantic  until 
mid-February  1969,  when  she  was  transferred  to  the 
Army. 


(LCI (L)-882 : dp.  381  (tl.) ; 1.  159'0";  b.  23'8”;  dr. 
5'8";  s.  14.4  k.  (tl.)  ; cpl.  40;  a.  5 20mm.;  cl.  LCI(L)- 
398) 
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LCI(L)-882  was  laid  down  on  22  September  1944  by 
the  New  Jersey  Shipbuilding  Co.  at  Barber,  N.J.; 
launched  on  18  October  1944;  and  commissioned  on  25 
October  1944. 

LCI(L)-882  reported  for  shakedown  on  31  October 
1944  and  thereafter  remained  in  the  United  States.  She 
was  placed  out  of  commission,  in  reserve,  on  15  May 
1947  and  berthed  with  the  Florida  Group,  Atlantic  Re- 
serve Fleet  at  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.  Reclassified 
LSI(L)-882  on  28  February  1949,  she  was  nominated 
for  conversion  to  a coastal  minesweeper  equipped  with 
underwater  object  locating  equipment  in  October  1950. 
On  7 March  1952,  LSI(L)-882  was  designated  Shear- 
water (AMCU-40).  Her  conversion  to  a mine  hunter 
was  cancelled  in  January  1954,  and  she  remained  out  of 
commission  in  Florida.  Effective  1 July  1954,  she  re- 
verted to  LSIL-882,  having  never  served  under  the 
name,  Shearwater. 

On  11  July  1956,  LSIL-882  was  certified  as  not  es- 
sential to  national  defense,  and  her  disposal  was  au- 
thorized on  12  July  1956.  LSIL-882  was  struck  from 
the  Navy  list  on  that  same  date. 

Sheboygan 

A city  in  Wisconsin. 

(PF-57 : dp.  1,430;  1.  303'11";  b.  37'6'';  dr.  13'8"; 

s.  20  k.;  cpl.  176;  a.  2 3",  4 40mm.,  2 dct.,  8 dcp., 

1 dcp.  (hh.);  cl.  Tacoma;  T.  S2-S2-AQ1) 

Sheboygan  (PF-57),  originally  classified  PG-165,  was 
reclassified  PF-57  on  15  April  1943;  laid  down  on  17 
April  1943  under  Maritime  Commission  contract  by  the 
Globe  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Superior,  Wis. ; sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Willard  M.  Sonnenburg;  and  placed  in  reduced 
commission  at  New  Orleans  on  26  May  1944,  Lt.  Comdr. 
A.  J.  Carpenter,  USCG,  in  command. 

Ordered  to  Tampa,  Fla.,  for  conversion  to  a weather 
patrol  ship,  Sheboygan  was  decommissioned  on  1 June. 
On  14  October  1944,  she  was  recommissioned.  Shake- 
down  in  Bermuda  followed;  and,  on  21  February,  the 
PF  arrived  at  Argentia,  Newfoundland,  for  weather  pa- 
trol duty.  As  a Navy  ship,  she  performed  weather  and 
plane  guard  patrols  in  the  North  Atlantic,  broken  by  pe- 
riods of  upkeep  in  Argentia  and  Boston,  until  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  on  14  March 
1946.  Her  work  in  the  North  Atlantic,  however,  continued 
until  she  was  decommissioned  on  9 August  1946.  She 
was  sold  on  19  March  1947  to  Belgium  and  served  in  the 
Belgian  Navy  as  Lieutenant  ter  zee  Victor  Billet  until 
modified  to  a stationary  training  hulk  about  1958. 


Sheehan 

John  Francis  Sheehan,  born  at  Fall  River,  Mass.,  on 
20  January  1910,  enlisted  in  the  Navy  on  25  October 
1928  and  achieved  the  rate  of  Chief  Quartermaster 
shortly  before  his  death.  He  died  in  action  on  the  night 
of  5 September  1942,  when  Gregory  (APD-3)  was  sunk 
by  gunfire  from  an  enemy  cruiser  and  three  destroyers 
during  the  Naval  Battle  of  Guadalcanal.  A Navy  pilot, 
mistakenly  thinking  Gregory  an  enemy  submarine, 
dropped  a string  of  flares  over  the  surprised  ship,  sil- 
houetting her  against  the  blackness.  She  was  desperately 
overmatched  by  four  enemy  ships;  and,  despite  a gal- 
lant effort  by  her  crew,  was  dead  in  the  water  within 
three  minutes.  After  the  crew  had  abandoned  ship,  the 
enemy  began  shelling  the  helpless  survivors  in  the  water, 
killing  11,  including  Chief  Sheehan. 


The  name  Sheehan  was  assigned  to  DE-541  on  28 
September  1943.  She  was  laid  down  by  the  Boston 
Navy  Yard  on  8 November  1943;  launched  on  17  De- 
cember 1943;  and  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Catherine  Sheehan, 
mother  of  Chief  Quartermaster  Sheehan.  However,  work 
on  the  ship  was  suspended  before  she  was  comnleted,  and 
she  was  assigned  to  the  Atlantic  Inactive  Fleet  on  30 


August  1945.  The  contract  for  her  construction  was 
finally  cancelled  on  7 January  1946  and  her  hull  sold 
for  scrap  on  2 July  1946  to  John  J.  Duane  Co.,  Quincy, 
Mass. 

Sheepscot 

A river  in  Maine. 

(AOG-24:  dp.  2,270;  1.  220'6";  b.  37';  dr.  17';  s.  10  k.; 
cpl.  62;  cl.  Mettawee ; T.  T1-M-A2) 

Sheepscot  (AOG-24),  as  Androscoggin,  was  laid 
down  under  Maritime  Commission  contract  on  15  De- 
cember 1943  by  the  East  Coast  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Bayonne, 
N.J.;  launched  on  9 April  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
John  J.  Gogan;  (MC  hull  2629)  was  acquired  by  the 
Navy  on  13  June  1944;  and  commissioned  on  27  June 
1944,  Lt.  George  A.  Wagner,  USCGR,  in  command. 
After  brief  service  in  the  Atlantic,  the  gasoline  tanker 
was  transferred  to  the  Pacific.  Sheepscot  ran  aground 
and  capsized  near  Iwo  Jima  on  6 June  1945.  She  was 
damaged  beyond  repair  and  was  destroyed.  Her  name 
was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 November  1945. 

Sheffield 

( YFB-45:  1.  145'0";  b.  44'0'';  cpl.  4) 

Sheffield  (YFB-45)  was  placed  in  service  in  1944  at 
Pearl  Harbor  in  the  14th  Naval  District.  Manned  by  a 
civilian  crew,  she  made  daily  runs  between  Halawa  and 
Lord  Island  in  Pearl  Harbor  for  16  years,  from  1944 
to  1960.  In  October  1960,  her  name  was  struck  from 
the  Navy  list,  and  she  was  scheduled  for  an  unspeci- 
fied disposal. 

Shelby 

Counties  in  Alabama,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Ken- 
tucky, Missouri,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  and  Texas. 

( APA-105 : dp.  7,970;  1.  473'1";  b.  66';  dr.  25';  s.  18.6 

k.;  cpl.  476;  a.  2 5'',  8 40mm.,  18  20mm.;  cl.  Windsor; 

T.  C3-S-A3) 

Shelby  (APA-105)  was  laid  down  on  13  June  1944 
under  Maritime  Commission  contract  (MC  hull  1678) 
by  the  Bethlehem-Sparrows  Point  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Spar- 
rows Point,  Md.;  launched  on  25  October  1944;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  B.  Barrett  Griggith;  and  commissioned 
on  20  January  1945,  Capt.  J.  J.  Fallon  in  command. 

Shelby  underwent  shakedown  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  and 
then  reported  to  Davisville,  R.I.,  to  embark  1,356  Sea- 
bees.  Sailing  on  24  February,  she  delivered  the  men  at 
Pearl  Harbor  on  17  March.  There,  she  loaded  combat 
medical  supplies  and  1,383  troops,  and  sailed  on  7 
April.  Stopping  at  Eniwetok  from  15  to  23  April  and 
at  Ulithi  from  27  to  29  April,  Shelby  arrived  at  Oki- 
nawa and  disembarked  her  troops  on  3 and  4 May.  The 
ships  there  underwent  frequent  air  attacks;  and,  on  4 
May,  a suicide  plane  passed  over  Shelby  and  crashed 
into  Birmingham  (CL-62)  anchored  nearby.  The  same 
day,  Shelby  began  receiving  casualties  from  the  beach, 
although  cargo  unloading  continued  until  6 May.  On 
the  8th,  she  got  underway  with  166  wounded  service- 
men on  board,  whom  she  disembarked  at  Saipan  on 
12  May  before  returning  to  San  Francisco  on  28  May. 

On  13  June,  Shelby  sailed  from  San  Francisco  with 
troops  and  cargo  for  Manila,  where  she  arrived  on  8 
July  after  stops  at  Eniwetok  and  Ulithi.  She  then  re- 
turned, via  the  same  route,  to  San  Francisco  on  5 
August;  and,  after  10  day’s  repairs,  moved  to  San 
Diego  to  load  more  cargo  and  passengers.  Sailing  on 
20  August,  she  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  the  26th  and 
sailed  from  there  on  1 September  with  troops  and  equip- 
ment for  the  occupation  of  Japan.  The  transport  entered 
Sasebo,  Japan,  on  22  September;  and,  after  disembark- 
ing her  troops,  departed  on  the  25th  to  pick  up  addi- 
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tional  occupation  forces  in  the  Philippines.  She  em- 
barked these  in  Lingayen  Gulf  between  3 and  5 October, 
and  delivered  them  at  Sasebo  on  14  October.  Embarking 
some  marine  units  there,  she  sailed  from  Sasebo  on  21 
October  and  arrived  at  Saipan  on  6 November. 

At  Saipan,  Shelby  reported  for  duty  with  operation 
“Magic  Carpet,”  and  she  sailed  on  7 November  loaded 
with  homeward-bound  servicemen.  Disembarking  these 
at  Los  Angeles  on  21  November,  she  underwent  repairs 
before  sailing  from  San  Pedro  on  13  December  on  her 
second  “Magic  Carpet”  run.  She  embarked  troops  at 
Manila  between  2 and  4 January  1946,  and  returned 
them  to  Seattle  on  23  January.  A month  later,  she 
sailed  for  the  east  coast,  arriving  at  Norfolk  on  14 
March  for  inactivation.  Shelby  was  decommissioned  on 

14  May  1946,  delivered  to  the  War  Shipping  Adminis- 
tration on  the  16th  and  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on 
5 June  1946.  Sold  into  mercantile  service  in  1948  as 
Exeter,  she  was  renamed  Oriental  Pearl  in  1965  and 
continues  in  service  into  1974. 

Shelby  received  one  battle  star  for  her  World  War  II 
service. 

Sheldrake 

Any  of  several  Old  World  ducks  of  genus  Tadorna. 

(AM-62:  dp.  810;  1.  221'6";  b.  32'2";  dr.  10'9" 

(mean)  ; s.  18.1  k.  (tl.)  ; cpl.  105;  a.  2 3",  2 40mm., 

2 .30  cal.  mg,  2 dct. ; cl.  Auk) 

Sheldrake,  an  auxiliary  minesweeper,  was  laid  down 
on  24  June  1941  by  General  Engineering  and  Dry  Dock 
Co.,  Alameda,  Calif.;  launched  on  12  February  1942; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Helen  Nicolini;  and  commissioned 
on  14  October  1942,  Lt.  Comdr.  W.  F.  Porter,  USNR, 
in  command. 

After  fitting  out  at  Alameda  and  making  a short 
shakedown  cruise  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area.  Shel- 
drake departed  to  join  a convoy  bound  for  Pearl  Har- 
bor, Hawaii.  She  arrived  there  on  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  Japanese  sneak  attack  and  remained  for  three 
weeks.  On  28  December,  she  got  underway  for  Suva 
Island,  Fiji,  where  she  stopped  from  7 to  12  January 
1943,  before  heading  on  to  the  Allied  base  at  Noumea, 
New  Caledonia.  After  a trip  to  Efate  in  the  New  He- 
brides and  back,  from  17  to  27  January  1943,  she  de- 
parted Noumea  to  join  the  escort  of  the  first  of  many 
convoys,  this  one  bound  for  Espiritu  Santo.  For  the  next 

15  months,  the  auxiliary  minesweeper  crisscrossed  the 
South  Pacific  shepherding  convoys  between  bases  in  the 
New  Hebrides,  Solomons.  New  Caledonia;  also  making 
occasional  runs  to  New  Zealand,  Samoa,  and  Fiji.  Shel- 
drake also  participated  intermittently  in  patrols  off 
Guadalcanal. 

On  4 May  1944,  she  departed  Espiritu  Santo  bound 
for  Florida  Island  in  the  Solomons.  She  arrived  off 
Koli  Point,  Guadalcanal,  two  days  later,  then  moved 
on  to  Purvis  Bay,  Florida  Island.  Her  operations  were 
centered  in  the  Solomons  for  the  next  month,  after 
which,  on  4 June,  she  deDarted  the  vicinity  of  Tassa- 
faronga  bound  for  Kwajalein  and  staging  for  the  Mari- 
anas invasion. 

Sheldrake  arrived  at  Kwajalein  on  8 June  and  de- 
parted four  days  later  for  the  Saipan  area.  She  cruised 
around  in  the  waters  near  Saipan  until  2 July,  ready 
to  reinforce  the  assault  force  if  necessary.  On  that  date, 
she  departed  the  area  for  Eniwetok  Atoll,  where  she 
remained  from  13  to  17  July.  The  auxiliarv  mine- 
sweeper went  from  Eniwetok  to  Guam  with  Task  Group 
53.2.  For  the  next  two  months,  she  stayed  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Guam  screening  and  engaging  in  hunter-killer 
antisubmarine  operations,  and  nutting  in  at  Anra  Har- 
bor periodically  for  logistics.  On  19  September.  Shel- 
drake cleared  the  Marianas  again  on  the  first  leg  of  a 
voyage  to  San  Francisco. 

After  stops  at  Eniwetok,  24  to  25  September,  and  at 
Pearl  Harbor.  5 to  7 October,  she  entered  San  Fran- 
cisco on  14  October.  She  shifted  to  the  yards  of  the 


General  Engineering  and  Dry  Dock  Co.  on  the  next  day 
and  commenced  a 14-week  overhaul.  On  22  January 

1945,  Sheldrake  departed  San  Francisco.  After  stops 
at  San  Pedro  and  San  Diego,  she  got  underway  for 
Pearl  Harbor  on  1 February.  She  laid  over  at  Pearl 
Harbor  from  9 to  19  February  and  entered  Eniwetok 
lagoon  on  the  27th.  She  stood  out  of  the  lagoon  on  the 
28th  to  rejoin  the  fleet.  However,  a damaged  port  shaft 
in  her  engine  caused  her  to  proceed  independently  to 
Ulithi  Atoll  for  repairs.  She  entered  Ulithi  Atoll  on  6 
March  and  went  into  drydock  on  the  14th.  Sheldrake 
undocked  two  days  later,  but  returned  to  drydock  on  the 
21st.  On  23  March,  she  undocked  again  and,  on  the 
24th,  got  underway  to  escort  survey  ship,  Bowditch 
(AG-30),  to  Okinawa. 

Upon  arrival  at  Okinawa,  five  days  later,  she  and 
Bowditch  separated  and  Sheldrake  joined  Sweep  Unit  7. 
The  sweep  unit  headed  for  Nago  Wan,  Okinawa,  and 
arrived  the  next  day.  Sheldrake  was  detached  soon 
thereafter  to  become  a unit  of  Sweep  Unit  6.  From  1 to 
25  April,  she  did  screening  duty  with  Sweep  Unit  6.  On 
the  16th,  an  enemy  Val  attempted  to  crash  Sheldrake, 
but  her  gunners  cut  his  suicide  dive  short  20  yards 
astern  of  Sheldrake.  On  25  April,  she  escorted  a convoy 
of  LST’s  to  Saipan,  arriving  on  1 May.  From  Saipan, 
she  moved  to  Guam.  She  arrived  on  5 May  and,  for  the 
next  two  weeks,  remained  in  that  area,  conducting  sweep 
exercises,  screening  operations,  and  docking  for  six 
days,  from  11  to  17  May. 

On  23  June,  she  exited  Apra  Harbor  and  arrived  at 
Nakagasuku  Wan  (Buckner  Bay),  Okinawa,  late  on  1 
July.  For  the  next  two  months,  she  swept  mines  in  the 
vicinity  of  Okinawa,  putting  in  periodically  at  Buck- 
ner Bay.  She  exited  Buckner  Bay  on  5 September  to 
join  minesweeping  operations  off  the  Chinese  coast  in 
the  area  of  the  Yangtze  River.  She  arrived  there  on  the 
7th  and  cleared  mines  until  23  September,  when  she 
moored  at  Shanghai.  In  October,  she  swept  mines  from 
Chef oo  Harbor  and  in  the  area  of  Jinsen,  Korea. 

She  returned  to  Shanghai  on  16  October,  swept  mines 
there  until  6 November,  then  headed  for  Takao,  For- 
mosa. Sheldrake’s  commanding  officer  directed  mine- 
sweeping operations  out  of  Takao  until  21  December, 
and  she  reentered  Shanghai  on  the  22d.  On  3 January 

1946,  Sheldrake  weighed  anchor  to  return  to  the  United 
States.  On  her  way  back,  she  stopped  at  Wakayama, 
Japan;  Saipan;  Eniwetok;  and  Pearl  Harbor,  before 
entering  San  Diego,  Calif.,  on  1 March.  Decommissioned 
on  31  May  1946,  Sheldrake  joined  the  Pacific  Reserve 
Fleet,  berthed  at  San  Diego. 

Sheldrake  recommissioned  at  San  Diego,  Calif.,  on  14 
April  1952  and  sailed  to  New  York  for  conversion  to 
an  oceanographic  survev  ship.  Over  the  next  16  years, 
she  plied  the  waters  of  the  western  Atlantic  and  the 
Caribbean,  from  Newfoundland  to  Cuba,  conducting  over 
25  separate  surveys.  On  three  occasions,  Sheldrake  left 
her  normal  area  of  operations  to  conduct  surveys.  Two 
of  these  cruises  were  to  the  Mediterranean,  Februarv  to 
April  1958  and  November  1965  to  March  1966.  The  third 
departure  from  normal  Atlantic  operations  came  in 
July  1966  when  she  changed  home  ports,  from  New 
York  to  Pearl  Harbor.  Hawaii.  Departing  Bayonne, 
N.J.,  on  7 July,  she  laid  over  at  Norfolk  until  12  July; 
then  got  underway  with  Towhee  (AGS-28)  for  the 
Panama  Canal.  Thev  transited  the  canal  on  the  19th, 
visited  Mazatlan,  Mexico,  on  the  29th,  and  arrived  at 
Pearl  Harbor  on  12  August.  After  almost  three  months 
in  Hawaii,  Sheldrake  deployed  to  the  western  Pacific  on 
9 November.  For  almost  a year  and  one-half,  she  and 
Tanner  (AGS-15)  and  Towhee  surveved  in  the  western 
Pacific,  in  the  Philippines,  and  along  the  Southeast  Asian 
coast.  On  9 April,  she  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor.  She  re- 
mained in  Hawaii  until  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on 
30  June  1968  and  decommissioned  on  1 August.  She  was 
turned  over  to  the  Inactive  Ship  Maintenance  Facility 
at  Pearl  Harbor  until  sold  to  Flynn-Learner  of  Honolulu 
on  2 November  1971  for  scrapping. 

Sheldrake  earned  four  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 
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Sheliak 

An  astronomical  body. 

(AKA-62:  dp.  6,715;  1.  459'2";  b.  63';  dr.  26'4";  s. 

16.5  k.;  cpl.  399;  a.  1 5",  8 40mm.,  18  20mm.;  cl. 

Andromeda;  T.  C2-S-B1) 

Sheliak  (AKA-62)  was  laid  down  on  19  June  1944 
under  Maritime  Commission  contract  (MC  hull  214)  by 
the  Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co.,  Kearny, 
N.J.;  launched  on  17  October  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Nellie  Blanch  Regan;  and  commissioned  on  1 December 
1944,  Comdr.  Searcy  V.  Lowery,  USCG,  in  command. 

Sheliak  arrived  in  Hampton  Roads  on  14  December 
1944  and  underwent  shakedown  training  there  from 
15  to  21  December.  After  repairs  at  Norfolk,  she  ar- 
rived at  Bayonne,  N.J.,  on  28  December  to  load  cargo 
for  the  Pacific.  Departing  Bayonne  on  4 January  1945, 
Sheliak  delivered  her  cargo  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  25 
January.  From  2 to  5 February,  she  underwent  train- 
ing at  Pearl  Harbor;  and,  from  5 to  13  February,  she 
received  1,827  tons  of  Tenth  Army  equipment,  plus 
other  cargo  and  201  troops.  Departing  Pearl  Harbor 
on  15  February,  Sheliak  arrived  at  Tulagi  on  25  Feb- 
ruary and  underwent  pre-invasion  training  there.  De- 
parting Tulagi  on  the  15th  of  March,  she  arrived  at 
Ulithi  on  the  21st  and  sailed  from  there  for  the  Oki- 
nawa invasion  on  the  27th  of  March.  Sheliak  arrived 
off  the  beach  at  Okinawa  on  1 April;  and,  for  the  first 
seven  days,  provided  cargo  on  call  to  troops  ashore. 
After  general  unloading  was  ordered,  she  put  the 
Tenth  Army  cargo  ashore  between  8 and  17  April. 
During  these  operations,  she  splashed  one  Japanese  air- 
craft on  15  April. 

Sheliak  departed  Okinawa  on  19  April;  and,  sailing 
via  Ulithi  and  Pearl,  arrived  at  San  Francisco  on  14 
May.  There,  her  crew  altered  her  cargo  spaces  to  carry 
ammunition;  and,  between  28  May  and  5 July,  she  made 
two  round-trips  carrying  ammunition  from  Port  Chi- 
cago, Calif.,  to  Pearl  Harbor.  She  was  unloading  her 
third  cargo  of  ammunition  at  Pearl  Harbor  when  the 
Pacific  War  ended,  and  she  returned  the  ammunition 
still  on  board  to  San  Francisco.  On  1 October,  the  cargo 
ship  delivered  18  landing  craft  to  Monterey,  Calif. ; and, 
on  15  October,  she  sailed  from  San  Francisco  with 
general  cargo  and  passengers  for  various  Pacific  bases. 
She  called  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Manus,  Samar,  Subic  Bay, 
and  Guam  before  returning  to  San  Francisco  on  22 
February  1946.  On  15  March,  she  sailed  from  San 
Francisco  and  arrived  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  3 April  for 
deactivation.  Sheliak  was  decommissioned  on  10  May 
1946,  transferred  to  the  War  Shipping  Administration 
the  following  day,  and  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  21 
May.  Sold  into  mercantile  service  as  SS  Pioneer  Isle 
in  1948,  she  was  renamed  Australian  Isle  in  1965  and 
Transluna  in  1969  before  being  scrapped  later  that  year. 

Sheliak  received  one  battle  star  for  her  World  War 
II  service. 


Shelikof 

A strait  on  the  west  coast  of  Alaska. 

(A VP-52:  dp.  2,800;  1.  310'9";  b.  41'2";  dr.  13'6"; 
s.  18.2  k. ; cpl.  367;  a.  1 5”,  9 40mm.;  cl.  Barncgat) 

Shelikof  (AVP-52)  was  laid  down  on  20  September 
1942  by  the  Lake  Washington  Shipyard,  Houghton, 
Wash.;  launched  on  31  January  1943;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  F.  D.  Wagner;  and  commissioned  on  17  April  1944, 
Lt.  Comdr.  R.  E.  Stanley  in  command. 

Upon  completion  of  fitting  out,  Shelikof  departed  for 
Alameda  on  8 May  and  loaded  aircraft  spares.  She 
then  moved  to  San  Diego  for  a shakedown  in  the  bay 
area;  to  San  Pedro  for  a yard  period;  and,  on  30  June, 
she  departed  for  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  Pacific  war  zone. 
Nine  days  later,  she  was  underway  from  Pearl  Harbor 
with  a convoy  bound  for  Eniwetok. 


While  at  Eniwetok  from  18  July  to  1 August,  the 
tender  had  her  aviation  machine  shop  and  carpenter 
shop  converted  into  combination  aircraft  and  aircraft 
radar  maintenance  facilities.  Her  next  port  of  call  was 
Tanapag  Harbor,  Saipan,  a former  Japanese  seaplane 
base.  Shelikof ’s  personnel  went  ashore  daily  to  clear 
debris  from  the  hangars  and  the  surrounding  area 
in  order  to  make  the  base  operable,  thereby  relieving 
the  congestion  at  aircraft  tenders.  When  the  ship  de- 
parted on  3 December  1944,  Naval  Air  Base,  Saipan, 
was  being  used  as  a supply  depot  and  a major  overhaul 
facility. 

Shelikof  spent  the  next  three  months  shuttling  spare 
parts  and  supplies  between  Guam,  Ulithi,  and  Saipan. 
She  sailed  from  Saipan  with  Task  Unit  (TU)  51.20 
on  23  March  1945  for  the  invasion  of  the  Ryukyu  Is- 
lands. The  seaplane  group  moved  into  the  anchorage 
at  Kerama  Retto  five  days  later  as  Army  units  were 
still  battling  to  secure  those  small  rocky  islands  before 
the  maior  assault  on  Okinawa  Jima  began.  Shelikof 
laid  eight  seaplane  mooring  buoys  that  day  and  three 
of  them  were  put  into  use  the  following  day  when  the 
first  PBM-5’s  arrived.  The  anchorage  was  under  con- 
stant enemy  air  attack  during  the  month  of  April,  but 
the  only  casualties  aboard  her  occurred  on  the  28th 
when  friendly  fire  wounded  two  men.  On  6 May,  the 
tender  took  an  enemy  plane  under  fire  which  approached 
within  1,000  yards,  50  feet  off  the  water,  but  no  damage 
to  it  was  noted. 

The  seaplane  base  was  shifted  to  Chimu  Wan,  Oki- 
nawa, on  15  July  and  Shelikof  operated  there  until 
the  end  of  hostilities  with  Japan.  She  then  shuttled  be- 
tween Okinawa  and  ports  in  Japan  until  departing  for 
the  United  States  on  25  October.  En  route,  the  tender- 
made  port  at  Midway,  Pearl  Harbor,  San  Diego,  Aca- 
pulco, and  Coco  Solo  before  arriving  at  Norfolk  on  4 
December  1945.  After  an  overhaul,  she  sailed  on  12 
March  1946  for  the  Azores.  Back  in  Norfolk  on  the 
30th,  Shelikof  made  four  vovages  to  San  Juan  and 
two  to  Trinidad  by  11  June.  Three  days  later,  she  was 
at  Coco  Solo,  and  the  ship  operated  from  there  until  16 
March  1947  when  she  sailed  to  Philadelphia  for  inactiva- 
tion. 

Shelikof  was  decommissioned  on  30  June  and  placed 
in  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  until  1 May  1960  when 
she  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list.  The  tender  was  sold 
on  20  December  1960  to  Panagiotis  Kokkinos,  Pireaus, 
Greece,  and  converted  for  merchant  service. 

Shelikof  earned  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Shellbark 

(AN-67:  dp.  1,275;  1.  194'6";  b.  37';  dr.  13'6";  s.  12 
k.;  cpl.  56;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Canotia) 

Shellbark  (AN-67)  was  laid  down  on  15  September 
1943  by  the  Canulette  Shipbuilding  Co.  Inc.,  Slidell,  La., 
as  YN-91 ; launched  on  31  October  1943;  redesignated 
as  AN-67  on  20  January  1944;  and  commissioned  on 
12  April. 

Shellbark  sailed  to  Newport,  R.I.,  on  the  30th  to  begin 
her  shakedown  cruise.  Upon  completion,  she  was  in  the 
Boston  Navy  Yard  from  24  to  31  May.  She  reported 
to  the  1st  Naval  District  for  duty  on  1 June.  Shellbark 
was  then  assigned  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet  for  temporary 
duty  with  the  12th  Fleet.  The  net  layer  arrived  in  Bel- 
fast, Ireland,  on  20  July  and  operated  in  English  waters 
until  she  departed  Plymouth  on  6 November. 

Shellbark  returned  to  Norfolk  on  21  November  1944 
and  operated  from  there  until  departing  on  20  Febru- 
ary 1945  for  San  Francisco,  via  the  Canal  Zone  and 
San  Diego.  She  stood  out  of  San  Francisco  on  27  April 
en  route  to  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  there  on  7 Mav.  She 
sailed  from  there  20  days  later  for  Eniwetok,  Guam, 
Saipan,  and  Okinawa. 

Shellbark  operated  in  the  Okinawa  area  from  13  July 
to  20  September.  On  the  22d,  she  moved  into  Japanese 
home  waters  around  Honshu,  operating  from  Kobe  and 
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Wakayama,  until  1 February  1946.  On  that  date,  she 
sailed  for  Shanghai.  She  arrived  on  17  March  and 
began  preparations  for  decommissioning. 

Shellbark  was  decommissioned  on  19  April  and  sold 
to  China  the  next  day.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy 
list  on  1 May  1946. 

Shelter 

(AM-301:  dp.  530;  1.  184'6";  b.  33';  dr.  9'9";  s.  14.8 
k.;  cpl.  104;  a.  1 3",  2 40mm.;  cl.  Admirable ) 

Shelter  (AM-301)  was  laid  down  on  16  August  1943 
by  Winslow  Marine  Railway  and  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Winslow,  Wash.;  launched  on  14  November  1943;  spon- 
sored by  Miss  Patricia  Whittenberg;  and  commissioned 
on  9 July  1944,  Lt.  Douglas  R.  Giddings  in  command. 

Shelter  conducted  shakedown  training  at  San  Pedro 
and  sailed  from  San  Francisco  on  21  October  as  escort 
unit  for  a convoy  which  entered  Pearl  Harbor  on  the 
30th.  After  assault  minesweeping  exercises  off  Maui, 
she  departed  Pearl  Harbor  on  5 January  with  an  am- 
phibious assault  force  that  arrived  off  Iwo  Jima  on  16 
February  1945.  She  made  pre-invasion  sweeps  with 
Mine  Division  36  until  troops  stormed  ashore  on  the 
19th,  remaining  on  patrol  and  screening  station  until 
28  February;  then  helped  guard  an  amphibious  group 
to  Saipan  before  proceeding  to  Ulithi,  Western  Caroline 
Islands,  arriving  on  9 March  for  logistics  and  prepara- 
tions for  the  coming  Okinawa  campaign. 

On  19  March  1945,  Shelter  departed  Ulithi  with  Mine 
Group  2 for  exploratory  sweeps  in  the  Kerama  Retto 
area,  Okinawa,  from  26  March  until  the  initial  invasion 
landings  on  1 April.  She  made  assault  sweeps  at  Ie 
Shima  on  8 and  14  April,  served  on  antisubmarine  pa- 
trol, and  departed  on  4 May  for  Ulithi,  thence  to  San 
Pedro  Bay,  Leyte,  Philippine  Islands.  Here,  she  joined 
a convoy  which  reached  Okinawa  on  the  29th.  The 
following  three  weeks  were  largely  taken  up  with  sweep- 
ing of  minefields  off  Myako  Jima  in  the  East  China  Sea. 
She  stood  out  of  Buckner  Bay  on  8 July  1945  as  escort 
unit  for  LST  Group  45  which  entered  San  Pedro  Bay 
on  13  July,  and  departed  Leyte  Gulf  on  19  August  with 
a convoy  that  reached  Okinawa  on  the  24th.  Six  days 
later,  she  sailed  with  a minesweeping  task  unit  that 
swept  the  Arcadia  minefields  in  the  Yellow  Sea  in 
preparation  for  the  landing  of  occupation  forces  on  the 
Korean  peninsula  by  the  Ninth  Fleet  on  7 September 

1945.  She  then  proceeded  to  the  western  coast  of  Kvushu, 
Japan,  for  minesweeping  in  approaches  to  Nagasaki  and 
Sasebo,  clearing  22  moored  mines  and  obstructions  from 
9 to  16  September  1945. 

Shelter  departed  Nagasaki  on  26  September  1945  for 
repairs  at  Sasebo,  then  snent  11  to  17  October  sweeping- 
83  Japanese  mines  in  Tsushima  Strait.  She  repeated 
this  operation  1 to  12  November,  sweeping  69  more 
mines;  then  became  reference  ship  for  a unit  of  three 
Japanese  Coastal  Defense  ships  sweeping  shallow 
waters  southeast  of  Tsushima  until  16  November  1945. 
She  joined  Mine  Squadron  Twelve  on  27  November, 
acting  as  reference  ship  until  completion  of  sweeping 
operations  in  Tsushima  Strait  on  4 December  1945.  She 
departed  Wakayama,  Japan,  for  home  on  11  December, 
touching  Eniwetok,  Pearl  Harbor,  and  San  Diego  on 
her  way  to  Galveston,  Texas,  arriving  on  3 February 

1946.  She  shifted  to  Orange,  Texas,  on  5 April;  was  de- 
commissioned there  on  7 June  1946,  and  placed  in  the 
Texas  Group,  United  States  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet. 
While  in  reserve  status,  on  7 February  1955,  her  hull 
classification  was  changed  from  AM  301  to  MSF-301. 

Shelter  remained  in  reserve  until  15  July  1963  when 
she  commenced  conversion  to  a patrol  and  escort  craft 
in  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shiovard.  She  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  on  1 August  1963  and  was  trans- 
ferred on  loan  to  the  government  of  Vietnam  on  24 
January  1964,  under  terms  of  the  Military  Assistance 
Program. 

Shelter  received  six  battle  stars  for  service  in  World 
War  II. 


Shelton 

James  A.  Shelton  was  born  in  Denton,  Montana,  in 
1916  and  enlisted  in  the  Navy  on  15  January  1941.  Ap- 
pointed an  Aviation  Cadet  on  20  March  1941,  he  trained 
at  Pensacola,  Miami,  and  San  Diego.  Ensign  Shelton 
was  assigned  to  Scouting  Squadron  6 on  17  April  1942 
and  was  reported  missing  on  4 June  1942  during  the 
Battle  of  Midway.  For  his  heroism  and  devotion  to 
duty,  Ensign  Shelton  was  awarded  the  Navy  Cross 
posthumously. 

I 

(DE-407 : dp.  1,350;  1.  306';  b.  37';  dr.  13';  s.  24  k; 

cpl.  186;  a.  2 5",  3 21''  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp  (hh.),  2 

dct. ; cl.  John  C.  Butler) 

The  first  Shelton  (DE-407)  was  laid  down  on  1 
November  1943  by  Brown  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Houston, 
Tex.;  launched  on  18  December  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
John  Shelton;  and  commissioned  on  4 April  1944,  Lt. 
Lewis  B.  Salomon,  USNR,  in  command. 

After  fitting  out  and  loading  stores,  Shelton  steamed 
out  of  port  on  21  April,  in  company  with  Edmonds 
(DE-406)  for  Bermuda  on  her  shakedown  cruise. 
Upon  completion,  she  underwent  post-shakedown  avail- 
ability at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  from  25  May  to  15 
June.  The  escort  departed  Boston  on  16  June  en  route 
to  San  Diego  via  New  York,  Hampton  Roads,  and 
Balboa,  C.Z. 

Shelton  arrived  at  San  Diego  on  6 July  and  sailed 
for  Pearl  Harbor  three  days  later.  The  DE  stood  out 
from  Pearl  Harbor  on  26  July  as  part  of  a convoy 
proceeding  to  Eniwetok.  The  convoy  arrived  there  on  6 
August  and  was  dissolved.  Shelton  was  then  assigned 
as  a unit  in  the  screen  for  Task  Force  (TF)  5V  com- 
posed of  five  carriers  and  routed  to  Seeadler  Harbor, 
Admiralty  Island.  After  arriving  there  on  13  August, 
Shelton  operated  in  the  area  until  the  following  month 
when  she  was  assigned  to  the  Morotai  Attack  Force 
(TF  77). 

Shelton  was  still  off  Morotai  on  3 October  in  the 
screen  for  Fanshaw  Bay  (CVE-70)  and  Midway  (CVE- 
63)  when  they  were  attacked  by  the  Japanese  sub- 
marine RO-A1.  A torpedo  wake  was  sighted  at  1,500 
vards  heading  for  the  escort.  In  evading  it,  Shelton  was 
hit  on  the  starboard  screw  by  a second  torpedo  which 
caused  severe  damage  and  flooding.  Richard  M.  Rowell 
(DE-403)  came  alongside  and  removed  the  crew.  The 
escort  was  taken  under  tow  but  capsized  and  sank. 
Shelton  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  27  November 
1944. 

Shelton  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

II 

(DD-790 : dp.  2,425;  1.  391';  b.  41';  dr.  19';  s.  35  k.; 

cpl.  296;  a.  6 5",  16  40mm.,  10  20mm.,  2 dct.,  6 dcp., 

10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Gearing) 

The  second  Shelton  (DD-790)  was  laid  down  on  31 
May  1945  by  Todd  Pacific  Shipyards  Inc.,  Seattle, 
Wash.;  launched  on  8 March  1946;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Loretta  Shelton  Miller;  and  commissioned  on  21  June 
1946,  Comdr.  C.  L.  Werts  in  command. 

Shelton  began  her  shakedown  cruise  on  20  July  and 
returned  to  Seattle  for  post-shakedown  availability.  She 
moved  down  the  coast  to  San  Diego  on  12  October  and, 
on  9 November,  stood  out  of  that  port  en  route  to  the 
western  Pacific  for  her  first  tour  of  duty  with  the  7th 
Fleet.  While  serving  with  that  fleet,  she  visited  ports 
in  China,  Korea,  and  Japan.  The  destroyer  returned  to 
the  west  coast  on  22  June  1947  and  conducted  local 
operations  in  the  San  Diego  area.  The  destroyer  under- 
went overhaul  at  Bremerton  from  January  to  April 
1948.  After  moving  to  San  Diego  on  19  April,  Shelton 
oDerated  along  the  California  coast  until  sailing  for 
WestPac  and  the  7th  Fleet  on  1 September.  The  seven- 
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month  deployment  ended  on  24  April  1949  when  she 
sailed  back  into  San  Diego. 

In  June  Shelton  participated  in  a Midshipman  train- 
ing cruise  which  took  her  to  Balboa,  C.Z.,  and  termin- 
ated in  San  Francisco  at  the  end  of  July.  She  was  in 
drydock  there  during  October  and  November  and,  fol- 
lowing sea  trials,  returned  to  San  Diego  in  January 
1950. 

Shelton  sailed  west  again  on  1 May  1950.  When  hos- 
tilities began  in  Korea,  on  25  June,  the  destroyer  was  a 
unit  of  Task  Force  (TF)  77,  the  Striking  Force  of  the 
7th  Fleet.  She  served  on  both  coasts  of  Korea  until  re- 
turning to  San  Diego  on  8 February  1951.  After  six 
months  in  the  states,  she  was  on  her  way  back  to  the 
war  zone  in  late  August.  As  a fleet  destroyer,  she 
served  with  TF  72,  77,  95,  96,  and  97. 

Shelton  also  participated  in  special  bombardment 
missions.  With  Helena  (CA-75)  at  Hungnam  on  25  Oc- 
tober, she  was  taken  under  fire  by  enemy  shore  batteries 
and  sustained  one  near  miss.  She  was  assigned  to  the 
bombline  with  St.  Paul  (CA-73)  in  December;  and,  for 
a week,  they  shelled  rail  lines,  bridges,  and  other  targets 
of  opportunity.  In  January  1952,  they  bombarded  the 
Songjin  area. 

Assigned  to  TG  95  the  following  month,  Shelton 
aided  in  the  defense  of  Yang  Do  when  North  Korean 
forces  attempted  to  land  on  that  island.  The  action  lasted 
from  0130  until  1100  and  resulted  in  the  landings  being 
repulsed  with  heavy  losses.  Still  in  the  area  on  the  22d, 
the  destroyer  was  taken  under  fire  by  five  communist 
batteries  on  the  mainland.  She  sustained  four  direct 
hits  and  approximately  50  near  misses.  Her  losses  were 
12  casualties  and  a five-foot  hole  in  the  bow,  but  she 
silenced  the  batteries  and  remained  on  station  for  two 
more  days  before  retiring  to  Sasebo  for  repairs.  She 
then  returned  to  the  Korean  coast. 

Shelton  returned  to  San  Diego  on  10  April  where  she 
began  an  upkeep  period  and  then  conducted  local  opera- 
tions until  13  November.  On  that  date,  the  destroyer 
sailed  for  its  third  tour  of  duty  in  the  Far  East  during 
the  Korean  War.  She  arrived  at  Sasebo  on  1 December 
1952  for  a three-day  tender  availability  before  joining 
TF  77.  She  operated  with  that  task  force  for  40  days 
before  entering  Yokosuka  for  an  upkeep  period.  Ready 
for  sea  on  26  January  1953,  the  destroyer  joined  the 
Formosa  Patrol.  Her  next  assignment  was  in  Wonsan 
Harbor  for  40  days,  after  which  she  again  joined  TF 
95.  Her  deployment  ended  on  the  west  coast  on  29  June 
1953. 

From  1953  to  1959,  Shelton  divided  her  time  between 
deployments  with  the  7th  Fleet  and  west  coast  opera- 
tions. On  her  annual  deployment  in  1957,  she  rescued 
120  passengers  from  a New  Zealand  merchant  ship.  She 
was  on  the  west  coast  in  1960  and,  from  July  to  June 
1961,  she  underwent  FRAM  conversion  at  the  Long 
Beach  Naval  Shinyard.  Shelton’s  home  port  was 
changed  to  Yokosuka,  and  she  sailed  from  Long  Beach 
on  6 January  1962  for  that  port  from  which  she  op- 
erated until  early  March  1964. 

On  5 March.  Shelton  was  ordered  to  Subic  Bay  where 
she  was  joined  by  Blue  (DD-744),  Frank  Knox  (DD- 
742),  Bon  Homme  Richard  (CV-31),  and  Cimarron 
(AO-22).  All  loaded  to  capacity  with  stores  and  con- 
sumable items  and  sailed,  on  30  March,  for  the  Indian 
Ocean  on  a six-week  good  will  cruise.  This  was  Opera- 
tion “Handclasp”  which  was  designed  to  aid  foreign 
countries  in  the  supply  of  consumable  goods.  The  squad- 
ron visited  Madagascar,  Kenya,  and  Saudi  Arabia  be- 
fore presenting  a fire-power  demonstration  for  the  Shah 
of  Iran  on  4 May. 

The  squadron  was  in  Yokosuka  two  weeks  later;  but 
the  deteriorating  situation  in  Vietnam  brought  Shelton 
sailing  orders  to  the  South  China  Sea;  and,  on  2 June,  she 
began  a 28-day  stay  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf.  The  destroyer 
sailed  for  the  west  coast  on  18  July,  via  Pearl  Harbor, 
and  arrived  at  her  new  home  port,  San  Diego,  on  31 
August  1964. 


Shelton  operated  from  there  until  24  August  1965 
when  she  sailed  to  join  the  7th  Fleet  off  Vietnam.  The 
destroyer  provided  antisubmarine  protection  and  pilot 
rescue  operations  for  Bon  Homme  Richard  as  well  as 
firing  numerous  gunfire  support  missions.  She  was  de- 
tached from  the  7th  Fleet  on  1 February  1966  and  re- 
turned to  her  home  port  the  last  of  the  month.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  year  was  spent  in  local  operations  with 
the  exception  of  a Midshipman  cruise  to  Hawaii  in 
June. 

Shelton  stood  out  of  San  Diego  on  4 January  1967 
and  sailed  for  another  tour  off  Vietnam.  During  the 
six  and  one-half  months  of  her  deployment,  she  per- 
formed such  duties  as:  plane  guard  and  ASW  protec- 
tion at  Yankee  Station;  screening  Long  Beach 
(CG(N)-9)  on  Piraz  Station;  gunfire  support  off  South 
Vietnam;  and  gunfire  support  off  North  Vietnam.  She 
returned  to  San  Diego  on  18  June  and  resumed  normal 
stateside  operations.  Shelton  was  deployed  to  Guam 
from  2 January  1968  to  9 April  where  she  conducted 
operations  in  support  of  Polaris  missile  tests. 

Shelton  was  to  return  to  Vietnam  from  30  September 
1968  to  2 May  1969;  from  2 March  to  3 September 
1970;  and  from  6 April  to  7 October  1971.  She  had  six 
line  periods  during  1968-1969;  four  in  1970;  and  five  in 
1971. 

After  Shelton  returned  to  San  Diego  in  October,  she 
spent  almost  nine  months  operating  out  of  her  home 
port  until  she  was  notified  that  her  services  were  again 
needed  in  Vietnam.  The  destroyer  departed  on  13  June 

1972  on  what  was  to  be  her  last  deployment  to  the 
western  Pacific.  She  was  back  on  the  gunline  on  10 
July  for  a 25-day  period.  On  4 August,  she  was  taken 
under  fire  by  a barrage  of  approximately  40  rounds  from 
a nearby  wooded  section  of  beach.  Her  gun  crews 
quickly  responded  and  were  credited  with  destroying 
one  of  the  enemy  gun  emplacements.  Shelton  and  Provi- 
dence (CLG-6)  were  taken  under  fire  on  19  October 
when  thev  were  on  an  intercept  mission  five  miles  north 
of  the  DMZ.  In  the  following  30  minutes,  both  ships  fired 
over  120  rounds  in  an  attempt  to  demolish  the  enemy 
sites.  Immediately  after  observing  four  secondary  ex- 
plosions, Providence  reported  cross-fire  from  the  island 
of  Hon  Co.  Shelton  bombarded  the  island  and  silenced 
the  battery. 

On  5 December,  Shelton  joined  TU  77.1.1  for  a raid 
on  targets  in  the  vicinity  of  Hon  Me  Island.  A barrage 
of  return  fire  was  received  before  counterbattery  fire 
from  Shelton  and  Henry  B.  Wilson  (DDG-7)  silenced 
the  emplacements.  Another  raid  near  Hon  Me,  on  19  De- 
cember, brought  the  heaviest  hostile  fire  of  the  deploy- 
ment: approximately  700  rounds,  with  many  splashes 
onlv  50  yards  from  the  ship.  Shelton  departed  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  three  days  later  and  returned  to  San  Diego  on  13 
January  1973  to  prepare  for  decommissioning. 

Shelton  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  31  March 

1973  and  sold  to  the  Republic  of  China  the  following 
month.  She  serves  that  government  as  Lao  Yang  (DD- 
20). 

Shelton  received  eight  battle  stars  for  service  in  the 
Korean  War  and  eight  for  service  in  Vietnam. 

Shenandoah 

A river  formed  by  the  junction  of  its  north  and 
south  forks  in  Warren  County,  Virgnia.  It  flows  north- 
east some  55  miles,  crosses  the  northeastern  lip  of  West 
Virginia,  and  empties  into  the  Potomac  at  Harpers 
Ferry,  W.  Va. 

I 

(ScSlp : t.  1,375;  1.  225'0”;  b.  38'4”;  dr.  15';  s.  15  k.; 

cpl.  175;  a.  1 150-pdr.  P.r.,  2 11”  D.  sb.,  1 30-pdr. 

P.r.,  2 24-pdr.  how.  r.,  2 heavy  12-pdr.  how.  sb.) 

The  first  Shenandoah— & wooden  hull,  screw  sloop  of 
war  built  by  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard — was  launched 
on  8 December  1862;  sponsored  by  Miss  Selina  Pascoe; 
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and  was  commissioned  on  20  June  1863,  Capt.  Daniel  B. 
Ridgeley  in  command. 

Shenandoah  departed  Philadelphia  on  the  25th,  keep- 
ing a sharp  lookout  for  Confederate  raider,  Tacony, 
as  she  made  her  trial  run  to  Boston  to  fill  out  her  com- 
plement. On  11  July,  she  sailed  in  search  of  Confeder- 
ate raider,  Florida,  cruised  off  George’s  and  Nantucket 
shoals,  thence  proceeded  toward  Block  Island  and  Cape 
Sable.  She  returned  to  Boston  on  27  July  and  spent 
from  4 August  to  8 September  in  the  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard.  On  12  September,  she  arrived  off  New  Inlet,  N.C., 
to  join  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron. 

Shenandoah  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  next  15 
months  patrolling  off  Wilmington  and  searching  on  the 
blockade  runner  routes  between  Nassau  and  Wilmington. 
This  cruising  took  her  as  far  as  Key  West,  Fla.,  and  to 
the  Bahamas  and  Bermuda.  During  a four-hour  chase 
on  30  July  1864,  she  fired  heavily  into  Confederate 
blockade  runner,  Lilian,  which  escaped  in  the  darkness 
to  the  safety  of  Cape  Lookout  shoals.  At  daylight  of  7 
August  1864,  blockade  runner,  Falcon,  narrowly  es- 
caped Shenandoah  and  Santiago  De  Cuba  by  throwing 
cotton  overboard  to  lighten  load  and  then  outsailing  her 
pursuers  in  the  direction  of  Cuba. 

Shenandoah  reached  Green  Bay  in  the  Bahamas  on 
13  December  1864  to  investigate  reports  that  Con- 
federate privateers  were  being  fitted  out  there  to  prey  on 
Union  commerce.  Finding  no  trace  of  such  activity, 
she  hurried  north  to  join  the  great  Federal  Fleet  poised 
on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  for  the  attack  on  Fort 
Fisher  which  protected  Wilmington.  On  Christmas  eve, 
she  closed  to  within  1,500  yards  of  the  shore  to  bombard 
the  works  of  Fort  Fisher  with  all  guns  that  could  be 
brought  to  bear.  In  little  more  than  an  hour,  the  Con- 
federate fort  had  been  silenced,  two  of  its  magazines 
had  been  blown  up,  and  the  fort  set  afire  in  several 
places.  The  bombardment  was  kept  up  with  good  effect 
until  after  nightfall. 

One  shot  from  the  Confederates  carried  away  Shen- 
andoah’s stern  ladder.  She  renewed  the  action  with  other 
ships  of  the  fleet  on  Christmas  morning  to  cover  the 
landing  of  about  3,000  Army  troops.  Her  deliberate 
and  well  directed  fire  silenced  a four-gun  battery  to 
the  west  of  Fort  Fisher.  She  then  turned  her  attention 
to  a two-gun  casemated  battery.  One  shell  from  this 
battery  fell  a few  yards  short,  and  another  passed  over 
Shenandoah  which  retaliated  by  exploding  a 150- 
pounder  rifle  shell  near  the  top  of  the  mound. 

Nevertheless,  the  amphibious  assault  failed  to  cap- 
ture the  fort  and  the  Union  troops  re-embarked  during 
the  night,  save  for  about  1,000  soldiers  who  found 
themselves  stranded  on  the  beach  by  heavy  surf.  These 
were  safely  returned  to  their  transports  during  the  fol- 
lowing two  days  as  Shenandoah  patrolled  off  New 
Inlet. 

The  amphibious  assault  on  Fort  Fisher  was  re- 
newed on  13  January  1865.  Shenandoah’s  boats  assisted 
in  the  landing  of  about  8,000  Army  troops  under  cover 
of  a severe  bombardment.  The  next  dav,  she  joined  the 
fleet  in  a quick  fire  on  the  face  of  the  works  which 
lasted  from  1300  till  well  after  dark.  That  day, 
1,600  sailors  and  400  marines  were  detached  from  vari- 
ous shins  to  join  the  Armv  trooos  in  the  assault.  Fifty- 
four  sailors  and  14  marines  under  Lt.  Smith  W.  Nichols, 
armed  with  cutlasses  and  revolvers,  were  landed  from 
Shenandoah.  The  furious  bombardment  support  con- 
tinued until  1500  on  15  January  1865.  By  this  time, 
the  sailors  and  marines  were  entrenched  within  200 
yards  of  the  fort  and  ready  for  the  final  asault.  The 
ships  now  shifted  their  fire  to  the  upper  batteries  as 
trooos  and  sailors  dashed  toward  the  top  of  the  parapet. 

The  advancing  sailors  and  marines  were  swept  by 
concentrated  Confederate  gunfire;  but  Army  troops, 
who  had  gained  the  highest  parapet  to  the  rear,  opened 
with  a volley  of  musketry  to  save  them.  Now  the  fight- 
ing progressed  through  17  immense  bomb-proof  traverses 
until  the  Confederates  were  finally  forced  to  the  end 
of  Federal  Point.  Finding  themselves  hopelessly  sur- 
rounded, the  Confederate  remnants  surrendered,  and 


Fort  Fisher  fell  to  the  largest  amphibious  operation  in 
American  history  prior  to  World  War  II. 

Shenandoah’s  landing  force  returned  with  six  wounded 
and  five  missing  in  action.  Lt.  Nichols  reported:  “Each 
and  all  deserve  the  highest  commendation  for  their  cool- 
ness and  courage  under  the  most  trying  circumstances, 
and  fully  sustained  the  hardearned  reputation  of  the 
American  sailor  . . .” 

After  Fort  Fisher  was  captured,  Shenandoah  spent  a 
few  days  carrying  wounded  men  from  transports  to 
shore  hospitals.  She  then  joined  in  the  final  days  of  the 
Union  seige  of  Charleston  which  fell  on  17  February. 
She  returned  to  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  on  15 
March  and  was  decommissioned  there  on  15  April. 

Shenandoah  recommissioned  at  Philadelphia  on  20  No- 
vember 1865,  Capt.  John  R.  Goldsborough  in  command. 
She  put  to  sea  on  8 December  for  the  Azores.  Thence, 
she  sailed  to  Bahia  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  for 
service  with  the  South  American  Squadron.  On  28 
April  1866,  she  departed  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  join  the 
Asiatic  Squadron.  After  rounding  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  she  visited  Bombay  and  Calcutta;  then  touched 
at  Penang  before  arriving  at  Singapore  on  31  Decem- 
ber 1866.  She  next  proceeded  to  Bangkok  where  she 
received  a friendly  greeting  from  the  King  of  Siam  and 
his  ministers  before  sailing  via  Saigon  for  Japan.  She 
arrived  at  Yokohama  on  5 April  1867. 

There,  on  the  27th,  Shenandoah  embarked  General 
VanValkenburgh,  U.S.  Minister  to  Japan,  for  trans- 
port to  Osaka  where  he  landed  on  1 May  for  an 
interview  with  the  Tycoon.  There  he  learned  that  the 
Japanese  government  proposed  to  open  additional  ports 
to  foreign  trade.  His  mission  was  completed  by  20  May 
when  he  returned  on  board  Shenandoah  to  return  to 
Yokohama.  The  ship  was  then  placed  at  General  Van 
Valkenburgh’s  disposal,  to  assist  him  in  examining  the 
different  ports  most  suitable  for  commercial  purposes. 
She  left  Yokohama  on  25  June  and  reached  Hakodate 
on  the  28th.  The  first  salute  that  was  ever  fired  there 
in  honor  of  a foreign  minister  marked  the  occasion. 
The  minister  and  officers  of  Shenandoah  were  received 
by  the  governor  with  cordial  politeness. 

On  12  July,  Shenandoah  entered  the  port  of  Niigata 
where  similar  courtesies  were  extended.  Nahon  was 
reached  the  following  day.  No  American  ship  had  ever 
before  entered  that  harbor.  On  the  17th,  Shenandoah 
visited  Mikuni  and  also  Tsurunga,  where  no  foreign 
warship  had  ever  previously  anchored.  On  20  July,  she 
arrived  at  Miyadsu,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  bays 
visited.  Commodore  Goldsborough  and  officers  under  his 
command  made  surveys  of  most  of  these  new  harbors, 
and  prepared  sailing  directions  for  their  entrance. 

Shenandoah  was  part  of  the  naval  force  before  the 
ports  of  Osaka  and  Hiogo  which  were  quietly  opened 
to  foreigners  on  1 January  1868.  The  event  was  cele- 
brated by  American  and  British  ships,  their  mastheads 
being  dressed  with  the  respective  national  flags  and 
the  Tycoon’s  flag  at  the  main.  Each  ship  simultaneously 
fired  a salute  of  21  guns,  which  the  Japanese  promptly 
returned. 

On  the  morning  of  11  January,  Shenadoah  sent  her 
boats  to  assist  in  the  search  for  Rear  Admiral  Henry 
H.  Bell,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Asiatic  Squadron, 
whose  boat  had  capsized  while  attempting  to  cross  the 
bar  on  the  way  into  Osaka  from  flagship  Hartford.  The 
admiral  was  drowned  along  with  his  flag-lieutenant  and 
10  of  the  boat’s  13  crewmen.  Command  of  the  Asiatic 
Squadron  now  devolved  upon  Commodore  John  R.  Golds- 
borough, as  senior  officer,  until  the  arrival  of  Rear 
Admiral  S.  C.  Rowan.  Commodore  Goldsborough  trans- 
ferred his  pennant  from  Shenandoah  to  Hartford  on  31 
January  1868. 

Lt.  Comdr.  Chester  Hartford  took  temporary  com- 
mand of  Shenandoah  until  22  February  1868  when 
Cdr.  John  C.  Febinger  assumed  command  at  Shanghai. 
From  there  Shenandoah  proceeded  to  Chefoo,  China, 
where  she  received  orders  to  sail  for  Korea  to  attempt 
to  rescue  the  crew  of  the  American  schooner,  General 
Sherman,  which  had  been  destroyed  in  the  Ping  Yang 
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River  some  18  months  previously.  It  had  been  rumored 
that  some  of  the  crew  or  passengers  were  alive  and  in 
captivity.  Korea,  at  that  time,  sought  to  exclude  all 
strangers  or  foreigners. 

Shenandoah  departed  Chefoo  on  7 April  1868  and  ar- 
rived off  Chodo  Island,  Korea,  on  9 April.  After  pro- 
ceeding around  to  the  southeast  side,  she  arrived  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Ping  Yang  River  on  the  16th.  Com- 
modore Goldsborough  concluded  from  the  information 
gathered  that  none  of  the  passengers  and  crew  of 
General  Sherman  had  survived.  He  succeeded,  however, 
in  making  a survey  of  the  Ping  Yang  River  and  its 
approaches  and  in  securing  other  useful  data  on  that 
part  of  the  Korean  coast  where  no  previous  surveys 
had  been  made. 

On  18  May,  Shenandoah  departed  the  mouth  of  the 
Ping  Yang  River  to  join  the  Asiatic  Squadron  in  visit- 
ing the  principal  commercial  ports  of  China  and  Japan 
to  counter  difficulties  that  arose  out  of  opposition  to 
contact  with  foreigners.  Certain  ships  of  the  squadron 
stationed  themselves  in  areas  where  roving  Chinese 
pirates  had  attacked  the  American  merchantmen.  They 
protected  foreign  settlements  in  Yokohama  as  well  as  in 
the  newly  opened  ports  of  Osaka  and  Hiogo.  They  con- 
tinued their  service  until  local  authorities  assured  the 
American  officers  that  foreigners  would  receive  respect- 
ful and  peaceful  treatment.  The  Chinese  Viceroy  at 
Canton  promised  Commodore  Goldsborough  that  he 
would  issue  a proclamation  prohibiting  fishing  junks 
from  carrying  extra  men,  or  arms,  or  munitions  of  war 
which  might  be  used  to  prey  upon  American  commerce. 

After  calling  at  Chefoo,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  and 
Hong  Kong,  Shenandoah  departed  the  latter  port  on  10 
November.  She  visited  Batavia,  Java  (1  to  8 December) ; 
thence  proceeded,  via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the 
island  of  St.  Helena,  to  Boston  where  she  arrived  on 
25  April  1869.  She  decommissioned  there  on  2 May 
1869. 

Shenandoah  was  recommissioned  at  Boston  on  15 
August  1870,  and  sailed  on  4 September  for  service  on 
the  European  Station.  After  a call  at  Lisbon  and  sta- 
tion duty  at  Le  Harve,  she  touched  Southampton  on 
her  way  to  the  Mediterranean  to  show  the  flag  at  such 
ports  as  Ville  Franche,  Toulon,  Marseille,  Genoa,  Alex- 
andria, and  Naples.  On  1 June  1872,  she  set  course 
north  for  Lisbon,  Queenstown,  Plymouth,  and  South- 
ampton; thence  proceeded  to  Lisbon,  Cadiz,  Algiers, 
Tunis,  Malta,  and  Piraeus.  In  the  last  named  port, 
Christmas  Day  of  1872,  she  was  host  to  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Greece.  The  following  months  found  her  at 
such  ports  as  Smyrna,  Turkey;  Syracuse,  Sicily;  Ville 
Franche,  France;  and  Barcelona,  Spain.  She  departed 
the  Mediterranean  on  12  December  1873  for  Tangiers; 
thence  proceeded,  via  Funchal,  Madeira,  and  St.  Thomas 
in  the  West  Indies,  to  Florida.  She  arrived  in  Key  West 
on  22  January  1874  and  sailed  on  4 April  for  New  York 
where  she  decommissioned  on  23  April  1874. 

Shenandoah  was  recommissioned  in  the  New  York 
Navy  Yard  on  8 September  1879.  On  4 October,  she 
sailed  for  Brazil,  and  arrived  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  1 
December  1879  to  serve  as  flagship  of  Rear  Admiral 
Andrew  Bryson  who  commanded  the  South  Atlantic 
Squadron.  She  watched  over  American  interests  in  that 
quarter  while  cruising  between  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil; 
Montevideo,  Uruguay;  and  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 
This  duty  terminated  on  4 February  1882  when  she  de- 
parted Montevideo  on  a homeward-bound  cruise  that 
included  calls  at  Barbados  in  the  West  Indies;  Cartha- 
gena,  Colombia;  and  Havana,  Cuba.  She  arrived  at 
New  York  on  29  April  and  was  decommissioned  in  the 
New  York  Navy  Yard  on  27  May  1882. 

Her  last  cruise  took  Shenandoah  to  the  Pacific  coasts 
of  South  and  Central  America.  She  was  recommissioned 
at  Boston  on  5 November  1883  and  sailed  on  29  De- 
cember for  the  Cape  Verde  Islands.  Thence,  she  steamed 
via  Montevideo  and  around  Cape  Horn  to  Valparaiso, 
Chile,  where  she  arrived  on  5 May  1884 — one  day  after 
the  Treaty  of  Valparaiso  marked  Chile’s  victory  in  her 
war  with  Peru  and  Bolivia. 


Shenandoah  cruised  among  parts  of  Peru,  Chile,  and 
Ecuador  protecting  American  interests  until  6 April 
1885  when  she  arrived  off  Panama.  Her  landing  party 
protected  American  property  there  during  revolt  against 
the  Colombia  Government  that  resulted  in  insurgent 
occupation  of  Panama.  Aspinwall,  on  the  Atlantic  side, 
was  attacked  by  insurgents  who  also  occupied  the 
greater  portion  of  the  isthmus,  blocking  the  transit  of 
the  railroad.  Obligated  by  the  treaty  of  1846  to  guaran- 
tee the  neutrality  of  the  isthmus  as  well  as  rights  of 
sovereignty  by  Colombia,  the  United  States  took  im- 
mediate action.  A naval  force  of  eight  ships  and  2,648 
sailors  and  marines  under  Rear  Admiral  James'  E. 
Jouett  arrived  at  Aspinwall  and  protected  that  town 
while  a landing  expedition  proceeded  across  the  isth- 
mus to  reestablish  free  passage  for  trains. 

On  24  May  1885,  Shenandoah  departed  Panama  for 
Callao,  Peru.  She  continued  to  cruise  for  protection  of 
the  American  mercantile  marine  and  other  interests  for 
the  next  17  months.  Besides  showing  the  flag  at  the 
principal  ports  of  Chile  and  Peru,  she  called  from  time 
to  time  at  San  Jose,  Guatemala;  Corinto,  Nicaragua; 
Panama,  and  Alcapulco,  Mexico.  She  arrived  in  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.,  from  the  Mexican  coast  on  30  Sep- 
tember 1886.  After  a visit  to  Monterey,  she  was  decom- 
missioned in  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  on  23  Octo- 
ber 1886.  She  was  sold  on  30  Julv  1887  to  W.  T.  Garratt 
& Company,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

II 

Francis  B.  Hackett — a tug  purchased  by  the  Navy 
in  December  1917 — was  designated  YT-36  on  17  July 
1920;  renamed  Shenandoah  on  20  November  1920;  and 
again  renamed  Choptank  (q.v.)  on  15  October  1923. 


(ZR-1:  dead  wt.  77,500  pounds;  useful  lift  53,600 
pounds;  1.  680';  maximum  diameter  78'9”;  height 
93'2”;  nominal  gas  volume  (95%  inflation)  2,100,000 
cu.  ft.;  s.  60  k.;  cpl.  25;  a.  6 .30  cal.  Lewis  mg.,  8 
500-pound  bombs;  cl.  Shenandoah) 

The  first  rigid  airship  to  be  designed  and  built  by  the 
United  States  Navy,  Shenandoah  was  designed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Aeronautics;  fabricated  at  the  Naval  Air- 
craft Factory,  Philadelphia;  and  assembled  at  the  Naval 
Air  Station,  Lakehurst,  N.J.  Her  first  frame  was  erec- 
ted by  24  June  1922;  and,  on  20  August  1923,  the 
completed  airship  was  floated  free  of  the  ground.  Shen- 
andoah was  christened  on  10  October  1923;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Edwin  Denby,  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy;  and  commissioned  on  the  same  day,  Comdr. 
Frank  R.  McCrary  in  command. 

Shenadoah  was  designed  for  fleet  reconnaissance  work 
of  the  type  carried  out  by  German  naval  airships  in 
World  War  I.  Her  precommissioning  trials  included 
long  range  flights  during  September  and  early  October 

1923,  to  test  her  airworthiness  in  rain,  fog,  and  poor 
visibility.  On  27  October,  Shenandoah  celebrated  Navy 
Day  with  a flight  down  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and 
returned  to  Lakehurst  that  night  by  way  of  Washing- 
ton and  Baltimore,  where  crowds  gathered  to  see  the 
new  airship  in  the  beams  of  searchlights. 

At  this  time,  Rear  Admiral  William  Moffett,  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  and  staunch  advocate  of 
the  airship,  was  discussing  the  possibility  of  using 
Shenandoah  to  explore  the  Arctic.  Such  a program,  he 
felt,  would  produce  valuable  weather  data  as  well  as 
experience  in  cold-weather  operations.  With  her  endur- 
ance and  ability  to  fly  at  low  speeds,  the  airship  was 
thought  to  be  well  suited  to  such  work.  President 
Coolidge  approved  Moffett’s  proposal;  but,  in  January 

1924,  Shenandoah  was  torn  from  her  mooring  mast  at 
Lakehurst  by  a gale,  and  her  nose  was  damaged.  She 
rode  out  the  storm  and  landed  safely,  but  a period  of 
repair  was  needed,  and  the  Arctic  expedition  was 
dropped. 

Shenadoah’s  repairs  were  completed  in  May,  and  she 
devoted  the  summer  of  1924  to  work  with  her  power 
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plant  and  radio  equipment  to  prepare  for  her  duty  with 
the  fleet.  On  1 August,  she  reported  for  duty  with  the 
Scouting  Fleet  and  took  part  in  tactical  exercises. 
Shenandoah  succeeded  in  discovering  the  “enemy”  force 
as  planned  but  lost  contact  with  it  in  foul  weather. 
Technical  difficulties  and  lack  of  support  facilities  in 
the  fleet  forced  her  to  depart  the  operating  area  ahead 
of  time  to  return  to  Lakehurst.  Although  this  marred 
the  exercises  as  far  as  airship  reconnaissance  went,  it 
emphasized  the  need  for  advanced  bases  and  maintenance 
ships  if  lighter-than-aircraft  were  to  take  any  part  in 
operations  of  this  kind.  During  October,  Shenandoah 
flew  from  Lakehurst  to  California  and  to  Washington 
to  test  newly  erected  mooring  masts.  An  experimental 
mooring  mast  had  also  been  fitted  to  the  oiler,  Patoka 
(AO-9),  to  determine  the  practicality  of  mobile  fleet 
support  of  scouting  airships,  and  Shenandoah  engaged 
in  a short  series  of  mooring  tests  with  her. 

The  year  1925  began  with  nearly  six  months  of  main- 
tenance and  ground  test  work.  Shenajidoah  did  not  take 
to  the  air  until  26  June,  when  she  began  preparations 
for  summer  operations  with  the  fleet.  During  July  and 
August,  she  again  operated  with  the  Scouting  Fleet, 
successfully  performing  scouting  problems  and  being 
towed  by  Patoka  while  moored  to  that  ship’s  mast. 

On  2 September,  Shenandoah  departed  Lakehurst  on 
a flight  to  the  Middle  West  for  training  and  to  test  a 
new  mooring  mast  at  Dearborn,  Michigan.  While  pass- 
ing through  an  area  of  thunderstorms  and  turbulence 
over  Ohio  early  in  the  morning  of  the  3d,  the  airship 
was  torn  apart  and  crashed  near  Marietta.  Shenandoah’s 
commanding  officer,  Comdr.  Zachary  Lansdowne,  and 
13  other  officers  and  men  were  killed.  Twenty-nine 


survivors  succeeded  in  riding  three  sections  of  the  air- 
ship to  earth. 

Ill 

(AD-26:  dp.  11,755;  1.  492';  b.  69’6";  dr.  28';  s.  18  k.; 
cpl.  1,035;  a.  2 5",  8 40mm.,  22  20mm.;  cl.  Shenandoah) 

The  third  Shenandoah  (AD-26)  was  laid  down  on  16 
September  1944  by  Todd  Pacific  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Ta- 
coma, Wash.;  launched  on  29  March  1945;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Daniel  Hunt;  and  commissioned  on  13  August 
1945,  Capt.  Albert  C.  Burrows  in  command. 

Shenandoah  completed  her  fitting  out  in  December 
and  sailed  to  the  east  coast,  via  the  Panama  Canal, 
where  she  reported  for  duty  with  Destroyer  Force, 
United  States  Atlantic  Fleet  in  January  1946.  Until 
June  1947  she  tended  destroyers  in  various  east  coast 
ports;  primarily  at  Norfolk,  her  home  port.  The  tender 
deployed  on  her  first  tour  of  duty  with  the  6th  Fleet 
from  June  through  August  1947.  In  the  next  20  years, 
she  was  assigned  13  more  tours  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Shenandoah’s  most  publicized  tour  of  duty  was  in  1964. 
She  won  international  acclaim  for  her  heroic  rescue  of 
the  crew  of  the  Dutch  merchant  ship  Doris.  The  freighter 
broke  loose  from  her  moorings  during  the  height  of  a 
storm  and  became  impaled  upon  the  rocks  of  Molo  San 
Vincenzo  in  Naples’  outer  harbor.  A line  was  run  to  the 
freighter  by  the  crew  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  all  aboard 
were  rescued  minutes  before  Doris  rolled  over  and  sank. 

The  destroyer  tender  also  won  recognition  in  1965  for 
her  repairs  to  the  bow  of  the  carrier  Shangri-La  (CV-38) 
which  had  collided  with  a destroyer  during  maneuvers. 


Shenandoah  (AD-26)  off  Italy,  July  1973.  Since  her  construction,  she  had  had  additional  superstructures  installed 
forward  and  aft.  The  Klondike -class  destroyer  tenders  are  a Navy  adaptation  of  the  Maritime  Commission’s  C3 
fast  cargo  ship  design. 
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Shenandoah  was  awarded  the  Battle  Efficiency  Pennant 
for  her  competence  in  destroyer  tending  in  1952  and  1956. 
She  was  awarded  the  Engineering  “E”  in  1958  and  1965, 
and  the  Supply  “E”  in  1962,  1963,  and  1967.  Shenandoah 
was  again  deployed  with  the  6th  Fleet  in  1968,  1970,  and 
1973.  She  returned  to  her  home  port  on  15  December  1973 
and  into  July  1974  is  tending  ships  on  the  east  coast. 

Shepherd  Knapp 

(Ship:  t.  838;  1.  160'10";  b.  33'8";  dph.  22'3";  dr.  13' 
(It.)  ; cpl.  93;  a.  8 guns) 

Shepherd  Knapp — a ship-rigged  sailing  vessel — was 
purchased  at  New  York  City  on  28  August  1861  from 
Laurence  Giles  & Co. 

Since  the  logs  of  Shephard  Knapp  are  missing,  many 
details  of  her  career  are  unknown.  Apparently  her  first 
commanding  officer  was  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant 
Henry  S.  Eytinge  who  was  ordered  on  1 November  1861 
to  cruise  in  the  West  Indies  seeking  to  capture  or  destroy 
any  “vessels  of  the  rebels”  he  might  encounter.  The  spe- 
cial object  of  his  attention  was  the  Confederate  com- 
merce raider,  Sumter,  which  had  been  preying  on  Union 
shipping  since  early  summer.  After  a long  cruise  in 
which  she  never  quite  caught  up  with  Capt.  Raphael 
Semmes  and  his  elusive  steamer,  Shepherd  Knapp  re- 
turned to  New  York  on  the  afternoon  of  17  April  1862. 

The  ship  was  laid  up  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard 
for  the  rest  of  the  year.  On  20  January  1863,  she  was 
again  ordered  to  cruise  in  the  West  Indies  seeking  Con- 
federate ships,  especially  the  Alabama.  Again,  Semmes 
managed  to  elude  the  Union  warship.  After  cruising  in 
the  Caribbean  for  over  three  and  one-half  months, 
Shepherd  Knapp  struck  a coral  reef  off  Cape  Haiten 
and  was  abandoned. 


Sherburne 

A county  in  Minnesota  named  for  Moses  Sherburne, 
Associate  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

(APA-205:  dp.  7,190;  1.  455';  b.  62';  dr.  24';  s.  17.7  k.; 

cpl.  536;  a.  1 5",  12  40mm.,  10  20mm.;  cl.  Haskell ; 

T.  VC2-S-AP5) 

Sherburne  (APA-205)  was  laid  down  under  Maritime 
Commission  contract  (MC  hull  MCV-553)  on  18  May 
1944  by  Yard  Number  2,  the  Permanente  Metals  Corp., 
Richmond,  Calif.;  launched  on  10  July  1944;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Mary  Sernach;  and  commissioned  on  20  Septem- 
ber 1944,  Comdr.  Lannis  A.  Parker  in  command. 

Following  commissioning,  Sherburne  proceeded  to  the 
Naval  Supply  Depot  at  Oakland,  Calif.  She  remained  in 
the  San  Francisco  area  until  getting  under  way  for  San 
Pedro,  Calif.,  for  shakedown  training  which  she  com- 
pleted on  20  October.  The  ship  then  returned  to  San 
Francisco  to  become  a training  vessel  for  APA  and  AP 
crews  being  assembled  at  the  Precommissioning  Training 
Center  at  Treasure  Island.  During  her  duty  as  a training 
vessel,  24  October  to  22  December,  she  embarked  the  offi- 
cers and  men  of  19  ships  for  periods  of  one  to  five  days 
each  for  short  cruises  to  the  operating  areas  off  Point 
Reyes.  They  were  given  training  in  ship  handling,  emer- 
gency drills,  and  in  surface  and  antiaircraft  firing.  Upon 
completion  of  brief  repairs  at  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  in 
San  Francisco,  she  got  underway  on  12  January  1945 
toward  San  Diego  for  amphibious  training.  From  14  to  29 
January,  the  ship  underwent  strenuous  training  in  all 
phases  of  amphibious  operations;  and,  on  completion  of 
this  duty,  she  returned  to  the  San  Francisco  area  to  load 
cargo. 

On  15  February,  Sherburne  departed  San  Francisco  for 
Hawaii  and  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  the  morning  of 
the  21st.  On  20  March,  the  ship  embarked  her  first  con- 
tingent of  troops  and  got  underway  with  a convoy  bound 
for  the  Marshalls.  She  arrived  at  Eniwetok  on  the  28th; 
and,  after  discharging  cargo,  proceeded  to  Kwajalein, 


arriving  there  on  31  March;  and  then  to  Ulithi  which 
she  reached  on  6 April.  She  discharged  cargo  and  troops 
at  both  ports.  At  Ulithi,  she  embarked  a group  of  ma- 
rines; and,  on  the  15th,  the  ship  headed  for  Guam,  arriv- 
ing at  Apra  Harbor  the  following  day.  After  embarking 
another  group  of  marines  on  the  20th,  the  ship  continued 
on  to  Saipan,  arriving  the  next  day.  On  the  23d,  she 
embarked  a group  of  Army  troops;  and,  four  days  later, 
the  ship  sailed  in  convoy  for  Okinawa. 

Sherburne  arrived  off  Okinawa  late  in  the  afternoon 
of  1 May  and  immediately  began  debarkation  of  troops 
and  cargo.  Operations  were  delayed  by  bad  weather  and 
air  attacks;  but,  on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  the  ship  com- 
pleted offloading  and  got  underway  to  return  to  Ulithi, 
arriving  at  that  base  on  the  9th.  Sailing  the  next  day,  she 
moored  at  San  Francisco  on  24  May.  There  she  embarked 
troops;  and,  on  2 June,  again  sailed  for  the  forward  area, 
this  time  to  the  Philippines.  She  refueled  at  Eniwetok  and 
Ulithi,  and  arrived  at  Manila  on  the  morning  of  the  23d. 
On  4 July,  she  loaded  Army  troops  for  Cebu  and  deliv- 
ered them  there  two  days  later.  She  then  proceeded  via 
Leyte  to  Biak,  where  she  arrived  on  the  11th.  There  she 
loaded  Army  troops  and  sailed  for  Zamboanga,  where 
she  disembarked  some  of  her  troops  on  the  17th.  Arriving 
at  Manila  two  days  later,  she  put  the  rest  of  her  troops 
and  cargo  ashore  and  shifted  to  Subic  Bay  on  25  July  for 
minor  repairs  and  upkeep. 

On  4 August  1945,  Sherburne  sailed  for  Lucena  in 
Tayabas  Bay,  Luzon,  for  amphibious  training  of  Army 
troops.  This  duty  was  abruptly  terminated  at  mid-month 
by  the  Japanese  capitulation.  The  ship  immediately  re- 
turned via  Manila  to  Batangas  Bay  to  load  troops  of  the 
1st  Cavalry  Division  and  the  11th  Airborne  Division  for 
the  occupation  of  the  Tokyo  region.  Loading  was  com- 
pleted on  24  August;  and,  on  the  following  day,  the  ship 
was  underway  in  convoy  for  Yokohama,  Japan.  The  con- 
voy entered  Tokyo  Bay  early  on  the  morning  of  2 Septem- 
ber and  proceeded  up  the  bay.  Sherburne  passed  Missouri 
at  approximately  the  time  of  the  reading  of  the  surrender 
document  on  board  that  battleship.  As  the  transport 
dropped  anchor  off  the  Yokohama  breakwater,  her  radio 
receiver  was  announcing  the  final  signature  of  the  docu- 
ment. Debarkation  of  troops  was  completed  in  the  after- 
noon; and,  on  the  following  day,  the  ship  moored  along- 
side a Yokohama  pier  to  discharge  cargo.  Unloading  was 
completed  that  evening;  and,  on  the  4th,  the  ship  was 
under  way  to  return  to  Zamboanga  for  another  contin- 
gent of  occupation  troops. 

On  11  September,  Sherburne  put  into  Leyte  for  fuel 
and  supplies;  then  continued  to  Zamboanga,  arriving  on 
the  16th.  Loading  of  troops  and  cargo  of  the  41st  Infan- 
try Division  was  completed  on  the  19th.  After  picking  up 
more  troops  and  boats  at  Bugo,  Mindanao,  the  ship  sailed 
from  Abuyog,  Leyte,  on  the  22d  for  Kure,  Japan.  On  the 
23d,  the  convoy  was  diverted  to  Okinawa  because  of  a 
delay  in  preparations  at  its  destination;  and  the  ship 
anchored  in  Buckner  Bay,  Okinawa,  the  same  day.  She 
was  forced  to  sea  from  28  September  to  1 October  to 
evade  a typhoon;  and,  on  the  2d,  got  underway  for 
Japan.  The  ship  entered  Bungo  Suido  early  on  5 October; 
and,  after  cautiously  passing  through  a succession  of 
mined  areas  in  the  Inland  Sea,  reached  Hiro  Wan  the 
next  day.  Debarkation  of  troops  and  cargo  began  im- 
mediately and  was  completed  on  the  8th. 

Sherburne  was  next  scheduled  for  duty  in  Operation 
“Magic  Carpet”  to  return  servicemen  to  the  United 
States;  but  she  was  diverted  to  Okinawa  where,  from  12 
October  to  14  November,  she  served  as  accommodation 
ship  for  a total  of  over  1,400  survivors  of  mine  vessels 
and  other  craft  wrecked  there  in  a recent  typhoon.  On  28 
November,  the  transport  arrived  at  Seattle  with  a group 
of  homeward-bound  servicemen  from  Okinawa.  After  a 
month  of  repairs,  she  sailed  on  28  December  for  Okinawa 
where,  after  embarking  more  troops  between  15  and  21 
January,  she  delivered  them  at  San  Francisco  on  5 Feb- 
ruary. Sherburne  was  decommissioned  on  3 August  1946; 
and,  after  a decade  in  reserve  in  Navy  custody,  was 
transferred  to  the  Maritime  Administration  at  Suisun 
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Bay,  Calif.,  on  9 September  1958.  She  was  struck  from 
the  Navy  list  on  1 October  1958. 

Over  20  years  after  her  decommissioning,  Sherburne 
was  called  back  to  active  duty  to  support  the  Navy’s 
Polaris  and  Poseidon  fleet  ballistic  missile  flight  test  pro- 
gram. She  was  reclassified  as  a range  tracking  vessel, 
AGM-22,  on  16  April  1969,  and  was  reacquired  from  the 
Maritime  Administration  and  reinstated  on  the  Navy  list 
on  22  October  1969.  She  began  conversion  at  the  North- 
west Marine  Ironworks,  Portland,  Oreg.,  on  28  October 
1969,  renamed  Range  Sentinel  on  26  April  1971,  and 
delivered  to  the  Military  Sealift  Command  on  21  October 
1971  and  placed  in  service,  Sven  Rydberg,  master.  Her 
conversion  included  the  latest  communications,  naviga- 
tion, and  missile  tracking  and  monitoring  equipment. 
Range  Sentinel  continues  in  service  into  1974  as  a unit 
of  the  Military  Sealift  Command  Special  Projects  Fleet, 
homeported  at  Port  Canaveral,  Fla. 

Sherburne  (APA-205)  received  one  battle  star  for  her 
World  War  II  service. 


Sheridan 

Counties  in  Kansas,  Montana,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota, 
and  Wyoming  named  for  United  States  Army  General 
Philip  H.  Sheridan  who  rose  to  prominence  as  a Union 
leader  during  the  Civil  War. 

(APA-51 : dp.  7,300;  1.  459'3";  b.  63';  dr.  24';  s.  16.5 

k. ; cpl.  500;  a.  2 5",  8 1.1”,  12  20mm.;  cl.  Ormsby; 

T.  C2-S-B1) 

Sheridan  (APA-51)  was  laid  down  on  5 August  1942 
under  Maritime  Commission  contract  (MC  hull  290)  by 
the  Moore  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif.,  as  S.S.  Mes- 
senger; renamed  Sheridan  and  designated  AP-94  by  the 
Navy  on  5 October  1942;  launched  on  11  November  1942; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Thomas  Rolph;  reclassified  APA-51 
on  1 February  1943;  acquired  by  the  Navy  from  the 
Maritime  Commission  on  31  July  1943;  and  commis- 
sioned the  same  day,  Comdr.  John  J.  Mockrish,  USNR, 
in  command. 

Sheridan  moved  from  Oakland  to  San  Francisco  on  31 
August  1943;  and,  on  7 September,  got  underway  for 
shakedown.  Returning  to  San  Francisco  on  26  Septem- 
ber, she  loaded  cargo  and  sailed  for  the  western  Pacific 
on  1 October.  On  18  October,  she  delivered  cargo  at 
Noumea;  and,  on  the  25th,  she  arrived  at  Wellington, 
New  Zealand,  where  she  embarked  marines  and  their 
equipment.  Departing  New  Zealand  on  1 November,  she 
underwent  amphibious  training  at  Efate  Island  from 
the  7th  to  the  9th  and  sailed  from  there  on  the  13th  for 
the  invasion  of  the  Gilbert  Islands. 

Sheridan  arrived  off  Tarawa  early  in  the  morning  of 
20  November  1943  and  began  debarking  troops  shortly 
before  noon  and  cargo  in  mid-afternoon.  The  next  day, 
she  began  reembarking  troops,  boats,  and  casualties. 
Sailing  on  24  November,  she  arrived  on  2 December  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  wh-re  she  discharged  her  casualties  and 
was  inspected  by  Fleet  Admiral  Nimitz.  On  5 December, 
she  disembarked  cargo  and  marines  at  Hilo,  T.  H.,  and 
then  proceeded  to  the  west  coast,  arriving  at  San  Diego 
on  13  December. 

Sheridan  participated  in  practice  landings  at  Ocean- 
side,  Calif.,  from  15  to  17  December  1943,  and  then  wel- 
comed the  new  year,  1944,  with  more  exercises  at  San 
Clemente  from  1 to  5 January.  She  then  received  her 
combat  loadout  of  troops  and  supplies  and  sailed  from 
San  Diego  on  13  January.  Stopping  at  Maui,  T.  H.,  just 
long  enough  to  fuel,  she  arrived  off  the  beaches  of 
Kwajalein  Atoll  on  31  January.  Her  troops  participated 
in  the  landings  at  Roi  on  1 February  while  Sheridan 
remained  off  the  beaches  offloading  cargo  and  acting  as 
a temporarv  hospital  ship  pending  the  arrival  of  Solace 
(AH-5).  The  transport  sailed  on  8 February,  offloaded 
troops  and  cargo  at  Maui  on  16  February,  and  then 
moved  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  17  February  to  receive  needed 
repairs. 


On  28  February,  Sheridan  began  an  intensive  period  of 
amphibious  training  at  Maui,  which  lasted,  with  two  short 
breaks,  until  19  May.  On  30  May,  she  sailed  from  Pearl 
Harbor  with  a task  force  bound  for  the  Marianas.  Arriv- 
ing at  Eniwetok  on  9 June,  Sheridan  transferred  troops 
to  assigned  LST’s  and  sailed  on  11  June  for  Saipan. 
Arriving  on  15  June,  she  debarked  troops  and  cargo;  and 
then  embarked  a large  group  of  casualties  on  the  18th. 
She  completed  offloading  cargo  on  20  June  and  sailed 
from  Saipan  the  following  day.  After  picking  up  more 
casualties  at  Eniwetok  on  25  and  26  June,  she  arrived  at 
Pearl  Harbor  on  3 July. 

Sheridan  embarked  Army  troops  there  on  4 July  and 
sailed  on  the  9th.  Touching  at  Eniwetok  on  the  17th,  she 
arrived  at  Guam  on  the  22nd,  a day  after  the  initial 
landings,  and  debarked  her  troops  the  following  day.  The 
ship  departed  Guam  on  28  July,  touched  at  Eniwetok  on 
1 August,  and  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  the  10th. 
There  she  received  repairs,  and  then  embarked  Army 
troops  and  equipment  for  the  reconquest  of  the  Philip- 
pines. 

After  a week  of  amphibious  training  at  Maui  from  1 
to  7 September,  Sheridan  departed  Pearl  Harbor  on  the 
15th;  and,  after  stops  at  Eniwetok  and  Manus,  arrived 
on  20  October  in  the  transport  area  off  Leyte  where  she 
put  her  troops  ashore  in  the  first  waves.  Completing  gen- 
eral unloading  on  the  22nd,  she  sailed  for  Humboldt  Bay 
the  same  day.  After  remaining  there  from  27  October  to 
5 November,  she  arrived  at  Noemfoor  Island  on  the  7th 
to  load  Army  Air  Force  personnel  and  equipment,  which 
she  delivered  at  Leyte  on  the  18th. 

Arriving  at  Manus  on  the  24th,  Sheridan  sailed  on  the 
28th  for  Torokina,  Bougainville  Island,  where  she  ar- 
rived on  1 December.  There  she  combat-loaded  Army 
troops;  and  then  underwent  extensive  training  in  am- 
phibious operations,  moving  to  Huon  Gulf,  New  Guinea, 
for  the  final  rehearsal  on  the  19th.  Returning  to  Manus 
on  the  21st,  she  sailed  on  31  December  1944  as  part  of 
an  assault  group  bound  for  Lingayen  Gulf.  The  force 
encountered  heavy  air  opposition  during  the  approach  on 
8 January  1945,  but  Sheridan  arrived  unscathed  and 
landed  her  troops  early  the  next  day.  She  then  took  on 
board  108  Navy  casualties  and  survivors,  mainly  from 
the  escort  carrier  Ommaney  Bay  (CVE-79),  and  sailed 
the  same  day  for  Leyte,  arriving  on  the  12th.  There  she 
embarked  troops;  and,  after  a landing  rehearsal  on  25 
January,  put  them  ashore  on  the  29th  at  La  Paz,  P.  I., 
which  turned  out  to  be  under  the  control  of  friendly 
guerillas.  The  transport  anchored  in  San  Pedro,  P.  I.,  on 
1 February  and  remained  there  until  late  March  while 
the  war  moved  closer  to  the  Japanese  homeland. 

On  14  March  1945,  Sheridan  loaded  troops  for  her  final 
assault  landing,  the  one  on  Okinawa.  After  training  in 
the  Philippines,  the  transport  sailed  with  an  assault  force 
on  27  March  and  put  her  troops  ashore  in  the  first  waves 
at  Okinawa  on  1 April.  Departing  Okinawa  on  the  5th, 
she  touched  at  Guam  and  Pearl  Harbor  and  then  arrived 
at  San  Francisco  on  29  April  for  a major  overhaul.  Re- 
pairs were  carried  out  between  4 May  and  26  June  by  the 
United  Engineering  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Sheridan  then  proceeded  to  San  Diego  on  1 July  for 
refresher  training  in  amphibious  operations,  returning  to 
San  Francisco  on  the  12th.  Sailing  three  days  later,  she 
delivered  her  passengers  at  Samar,  P.  I.,  on  6 August 
after  stops  at  Eniwetok,  Ulithi,  and  Leyte.  She  loaded 
troops  at  Zamboanga,  P.  I.,  on  15  and  16  August;  but, 
due  to  the  end  of  the  war,  debarked  them  at  Tacloban  on 
the  18th.  Arriving  at  Batangas,  P.  I.,  three  days  later, 
she  loaded  troops  for  the  occupation  of  Japan  and  sailed 
for  Japan  on  the  25th.  The  ship  entered  Tokyo  Bay  as 
the  surrender  document  was  being  signed  on  board  battle- 
ship, Missouri  (BB-63),  and  offloaded  her  troops  on  3 
September. 

Sailing  on  the  next  day,  Sheridan  arrived  at  Okinawa 
on  the  7th;  and,  after  riding  out  a typhoon  at  sea,  be- 
tween 16  and  18  September,  she  embarked  troops  and 
sailed  on  26  September  for  Taku,  China.  She  remained  at 
Taku  from  30  September  to  6 October  and  then  sailed  to 
the  Philippines  to  embark  a marine  air  group  which  she 
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delivered  at  Taku  on  14  November.  Assigned  next  to 
operation  “Magic  Carpet,”  she  sailed  on  28  November 
from  Taku;  embarked  marine  troops  at  Sasebo,  Japan; 
and  sailed  from  there  on  7 December  for  the  United 
States.  Arriving  at  San  Diego  on  the  23d,  she  commenced 
a period  of  overhaul;  but,  on  7 January,  she  was  released 
from  “Magic  Carpet”  duty  and  designated  for  disposal. 
She  sailed  from  San  Diego  on  11  January  and  arrived 
at  Mobile,  Ala.,  on  1 February  for  deactivation.  Sheridan 
was  decommissioned  on  5 March  1946,  delivered  to  the 
Maritime  Commission  on  7 April  1946,  and  struck  from 
the  Navy  list  on  12  April  1946.  Sold  by  the  Maritime 
Commission  to  the  United  States  Lines  on  24  October 
1947,  she  was  briefly  named  Pioneer  Sun  and  then  served 
as  American  Scientist  from  1947  until  damaged  by  an 
explosion  in  July  1969  and  scrapped. 

Sheridan  received  six  battle  stars  for  her  World  War 
II  service. 


Shiel 


A lake  in  western  Scotland  along  the  border  between 
Argyll  and  Inverness  counties.  A British  name. 

(PG— 110:  dp.  1,870;  1.  302';  b.  37';  dr.  12';  s.  20  k. 
(tl.)  ; a.  3 3'';  cl.  River) 

Skiel  (PG-110)  was  built  for  the  United  States  in 

1943  from  British  plans  by  Canadian  Vickers,  Ltd.,  of 
Ottawa,  Canada.  On  29  September  1943,  she  was  turned 
over  to  the  United  Kingdom  at  Montreal  under  the 
Lend  Lease  Agreement.  She  was  commissioned  HMS 
Shiel  and  as  such  served  the  Royal  Navy  in  the  Atlantic. 

Shiel  was  returned  to  the  United  States  Navy  at  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  on  2 March  1946.  She  was  insnected  at  Boston 
and  found  to  be  beyond  economical  repair.  Accordingly, 
her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  8 May  1946; 
and  she  was  subsequently  sold  to  private  interests. 

Shields 

Thomas  Shields,  Purser,  USN,  was  born  in  New 
Castle,  Delaware,  and  appointed  midshipman  on  2 
January  1804.  He  served  in  Congress  and  Constitution 
until  1807  and  was  attached  to  the  naval  station  at 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  While  in  Constitution,  he 
sustained  an  injury  which  rendered  him  physically  in- 
capable of  performing  all  the  duties  required  of  a line 
officer.  He  requested  appointment  as  Purser,  which  he 
received  on  14  April  1809.  He  served  in  Nautilus  until 
March  1811  when  he  was  ordered  to  the  New  Orleans 
Naval  Station.  On  18  January  1815,  following  the 
Battle  of  New  Orleans,  he  led  a small  expedition  to 
harass  the  retreating  British.  He  and  his  party  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  numerous  prisoners  and  destroyed 
several  vessels.  Shields  remained  at  the  New  Orleans 
Naval  Station  until  his  death  on  22  May  1827. 

(DD-596:  dp.  2,050;  1.  376'5" ; b.  39'7";  dr.  17'9"; 

s.  35.2  k. ; cpl.  329;  a.  5 5”,  10  40mm.,  10  21"  tt. ; 

cl.  Fletcher) 

The  keel  of  the  destroyer,  Shields,  was  laid  on  10  Aug- 
ust 1943  at  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard,  Bremerton, 
Washington.  Sponsored  by  First  Lieutenant  Margaret 
Shields  Farr,  WAC,  the  great-granddaughter  of  Purser 
Shields,  the  destroyer  was  launched  on  25  September 

1944  and  commissioned  on  8 February  1945,  Commander 
George  B.  Madden,  USN,  in  command. 

Shields’  shakedown  cruise,  interrupted  by  a 9 day  escort 
assignment  with  Iowa  (BB-61),  lasted  from  7 March  to 
18  April  1945.  She  departed  Puget  Sound  on  6 May  and, 
after  several  days  of  operations  in  the  vicinity  of  Pearl 
Harbor,  Hawaii,  shoved  off  for  Eniwetok  Atoll  with 
convoy  #PD-413-T.  Her  short  period  of  combat  service 
in  World  War  II,  24  May-15  August  1945,  consisted 


almost  entirely  of  escort  duty  between  and  patrol  duty 
around  Eniwetok,  Ulithi,  Leyte,  Okinawa,  and  Borneo. 
Shields  saw  actual  combat  only  once  during  the  war;  she 
shelled  Japanese  shore  installations  at  Miri,  Borneo,  in 
support  of  Australian  ground  forces,  on  26  June  1945. 

Shields  was  at  Buckner  Bay,  Okinawa,  on  15  August 
1945  when  she  received  orders  from  CINCPACAREA  to 
“cease  all  offensive  activity  against  the  Japanese.”  After 
a short  cruise  to  Leyte,  Subic  Bay,  and  back  to  Okinawa, 
she  got  underway  to  rendevous  with  TG  78.1  and  serve 
as  escort  to  units  of  Transron  17,  at  that  time  ferrying 
occupation  troops  to  Jinsen,  Korea.  The  occupation  com- 
menced without  opposition ; and,  on  12  September, ' she 
steamed  out  of  Jinsen  with  TU  71.5.1  bound  for  the 
waters  off  northern  China. 

For  most  of  the  remainder  of  1945,  Shields  remained 
in  the  area  of  the  Gulf  of  Po  Hai.  Her  primary  assign- 
ment here  was  to  participate  in  the  naval  demonstrations 
being  conducted  off  the  coast  of  northern  China.  Through- 
out this  period,  she  also  reconnoitered  the  unstable  situa- 
tion at  the  port  of  Chefoo.  Her  travels  while  operating 
off  northern  China  took  her  to  most  of  the  major  ports  on 
the  Gulf  of  Po  Hai,  including  Chefoo,  Chinwangto, 
Weihaiwei,  Taku,  Dairen,  and  Port  Arthur. 

Shields  rounded  out  her  first  Far  Eastern  tour  with  a 
mission  to  escort  Antietam  (CV-36)  and  Boxer  (CV— 21) 
to  the  end  of  the  Seventh  Fleet’s  area  of  responsibility 
and  patrol  duty  with  the  Yangtze  River  Patrol  Force 
based  at  Shanghai.  She  returned  to  San  Pedro  Bay,  Cali- 
fornia, on  19  February  1946,  having  stopped  along  the 
way  at  Eniwetok  and  Pearl  Harbor.  She  remained  on  the 
west  coast  until  being  decommissioned  and  placed  in 
reserve  on  14  June  1946. 

Though  decommissioned,  Shields  continued  in  an  in- 
service  status,  participating  in  the  reserve  program.  She 
was  called  back  into  active  service  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Korean  conflict  and  recommissioned  on  15  July  1950. 
Shields  arrived  in  the  Far  East  in  September  1951  for 
the  first  of  three  Korean  War  tours.  During  this  cruise, 
which  lasted  until  February  1952,  she  patrolled  the 
Korean  coast  in  the  area  of  the  bombline  and  Kojo,  pro- 
viding fire  support  for  the  First  ROK  Corps  and  the  First 
Marine  Division.  She  participated  in  the  assault  on  Kojo 
and  provided  harassing  and  interdiction  fire.  Her  second 
Korean  War  tour,  commencing  on  1 November  1952, 
found  her  again  cruising  off  the  Korean  coast  near  the 
bombline  supporting  the  First  ROK  Corps  and  the  Eighth 
Army.  Later  she  took  part  in  antisubmarine  warfare 
exercises  off  the  coasts  of  Japan  and  Okinawa  and  con- 
cluded the  deployment  training  Chinese  Nationalist  naval 
forces  at  Taiwan.  Stopping  at  Hong  Kong  and  Japan, 
Shields  returned  to  San  Diego  on  1 June  1953. 

After  six  months  on  the  west  coast,  she  departed  for 
her  third  Far  Eastern  cruise.  Arriving  off  Korea  on  11 
February,  she  operated  there  with  TF  77  until  being 
detached,  on  21  February,  to  proceed  to  the  Philippine 
Islands.  Shields  conducted  operations  out  of  Subic  Bay 
during  the  months  of  March  and  April,  patrolling  the 
coast  of  Indochina  with  Carrier  TG  70.2.  On  7 May,  she 
embarked  for  Yokosuka,  Japan,  stopping  en  route  for  a 
diplomatic  representation  at  Hong  Kong.  After  a week 
of  tender  upkeep  at  Yokosuka,  Shields  put  to  sea  with 
TF  77  to  conduct  battle  exercises.  She  returned  to  San 
Diego  on  18  July  1954. 

Between  18  July  1954  and  30  November  1963,  Shields 
was  deployed  to  WESTPAC  seven  times.  When  not 
assigned  to  the  western  Pacific,  she  engaged  in  normal 
destroyer  activities  out  of  her  home  port,  San  Diego.  One 
of  the  highlights  of  this  decade  of  Shields’  career  was  her 
participation  in  the  commemoration  of  the  triumphant  re- 
turn of  Theodore  Roosevelt’s  “Great  White  Fleet”  to  San 
Francisco.  Another  important  occasion  was  the  award 
of  the  Battle  Efficiency  “E”  for  overall  combat  readiness 
in  August  1960. 

On  30  November  1963,  Shields  ceased  operations  as  an 
active  fleet  unit  and  was  assigned  as  a Naval  Reserve 
Training  ship,  part  of  Reserve  Destroyer  Squadron  27. 
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With  her  full-time  crew  cut  more  than  50%,  she  spent 
the  next  8 years  working  with  the  Development  and 
Training  Command  to  maintain  the  combat  efficiency  of 
reservists.  After  a survey  of  Shields  in  March  1972,  it 
was  determined  that  the  cost  of  her  modernization  would 
be  prohibitive  and  that  she  was  only  of  marginal  value 
to  the  Navy  without  it.  Consequently,  Shields  was  de- 
commissioned on  1 July  1972  and  sold  to  the  Brazilian 
Navy. 

Shields  was  awarded  the  Korean  Presidential  Unit 
Citation  and  three  battle  stars  for  service  in  the  Korean 
Conflict. 

Shikellamy 

Shikellamy  (d.  Shamokin,  Pa.,  1748),  Oneida  Chief.  An 
intermediary  between  the  frontier  whites  and  the  Iroquois, 
he  was  influential  in  negotiating  the  treaties  of  1736  and 
1744  which  greatly  favored  the  Iroquois  at  the  expense 
of  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee. 

(AO-90:  dp.  10,800;  1.  391'6";  b.  53';  dr.  23'11"; 

s.  9.5  k. ; cpl.  62;  a.  1 5",  4 40mm.;  cl.  Shikellamy) 

Shikellamy  (AO-90)  was  the  former  merchant  tanker 
SS  Daniel  Pierce,  owned  and  operated  by  the  Sinclair 
Refining  Co.,  New  York.  She  was  acquired  by  the  Navy 
through  the  War  Shipping  Administration  on  26  March 
1943,  on  a bare-boat  basis.  The  tanker  was  converted  for 
Navy  use  by  the  Tampa  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla., 
and  placed  in  commission  as  Shikellamy  (AO-90)  on  14 
April  1943,  Comdr.  J.  W.  Smith  in  command. 

Shikellamy  sailed  for  Balboa,  C.Z.,  and  remained  in 
drydock  there  from  21  June  to  15  July.  Her  classification 
was  also  changed  on  15  July  from  AO-90  to  AOC-47. 
She  passed  back  through  the  canal  on  22  July  to  test  her 
steering.  Two  days  later,  she  retransited  the  canal  and 
sailed  directly  to  Sydney,  Australia,  arriving  on  28 
August. 

She  joined  a convoy  on  11  September  and  steamed  to 
Brisbane.  Shikellamy  delivered  oil  and  cargo  from  Bris- 
bane to  Port  Moresby,  New  Guinea,  in  October  and 
November.  She  returned  to  Brisbane  for  voyage  repairs 
on  28  November  1943  and  cleared  that  port  on  2 Jan- 
uary 1944  to  replenish  fleet  units  at  Port  Moresby  and 
Milne  Bay.  The  oiler  made  four  more  replenishment 
voyages  to  New  Guinea  in  the  following  months.  On  12 
April,  the  oiler  changed  her  base  of  operations  to  the 
New  Guinea  area.  She  operated  there  until  22  November 
when  she  sailed  for  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte,  P.I. 

Shikellamy  returned  to  Humboldt  Bay  on  10  December 
and,  nine  days  later,  sailed  for  San  Pedro  again  to  base 
her  operations  there.  The  oiler  operated  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  from  28  November  1944  until  October  1945  when 
she  sailed  for  New  Orleans,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  for 
disposal. 

Shikellamy  was  decommissioned  at  New  Orleans  on  17 
January  1946,  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  7 February, 
and  returned  by  the  War  Shipping  Administration  to  her 
original  owner. 


Shiloh 

On  6 April  1862,  Confederate  forces  under  General 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston  launched  a successful  surnrise 
attack  on  advancing  Union  troops  commanded  by  Major 
General  U.  S.  Grant  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  Tenn.  How- 
ever, the  action,  which  stopped  Grant’s  advance  into  the 
deep  South,  is  usually  called  the  Battle  of  Shiloh  because 
of  nearby  Shiloh  Church. 

(Mon:  dp.  1,175;  1.  225';  b.  45';  dph.  9';  dr.  6'4%"; 

s.  9 k. ; cpl.  60  (approx.)  ; a.  2 11"  D.  sb. ; cl.  Casco ) 

A contract  for  the  construction  of  Shiloh,  a Casco-class 
light  draft  monitor,  was  awarded  on  24  June  1863  to 
George  C.  Bestor  of  Peoria,  111.;  and  her  keel  was  laid 
down  later  that  year  at  the  yard  of  Charles  W.  McCord 


at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  However,  while  Shiloh  was  still  under 
construction,  Chimo,  the  first  of  the  Casco-class  monitors 
to  be  launched,  was  found  to  be  unseaworthy. 

On  25  June  1864,  the  Navy  ordered  Shiloh’s  builder  to 
raise  her  deck  22  inches  to  give  her  sufficient  freeboard. 
On  17  June  1865,  after  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  had 
prompted  an  American  naval  retrenchment,  work  on 
Shiloh  was  ordered  suspended. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  decided  to  proceed  with  her  launch- 
ing; and  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  get  her  off  the  ways 
was  made  on  3 July  1865.  After  much  labor,  the  ship 
finally  entered  the  water  11  days  later. 

Shiloh  saw  no  service  before  being  laid  up  in  1866  at 
Mound  City,  111.  On  15  June  1869,  she  was  renamed  Iris. 
In  the  same  year,  she  was  moved  to  New  Orleans  and 
laid  up  there.  On  17  September  1874,  the  monitor  was 
commissioned;  but  she  saw  no  significant  service  before 
she  was  again  laid  up  at  New  Orleans  on  15  October 
1874  and  sold  later  that  year. 

Shiner 

A small  silvery  fresh  water  fish. 


The  name  Shiner  was  assigned  to  SS-404,  but  the  sub- 
marine was  renamed  Spike  fish  ( q.v .)  prior  to  keel  laying. 

Shipley  Bay 

A bay  in  southwest  Alaska. 

(CVE-85 : dp.  7,800;  1.  512'3";  b.  65'2";  ew.  108'1"; 

dr.  20';  s.  19.3  k. ; cpl  860;  a.  1 5",  16  40mm.;  cl. 

Casablanca) 

Shipley  Bay  (CVE-85)  was  laid  down  under  Maritime 
Commission  contract  (MC  hull  1122)  on  22  November 

1943  by  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash.;  launched  on 
12  February  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  L.  B.  Richardson; 
and  commissioned  on  21  March  1944,  Capt.  Edgar  T. 
Neale  in  command. 

Shipley  Bay  moved  down  the  coast  and  operated  in  the 
San  Diego-San  Pedro  area  until  3 May  when  the  carrier 
began  her  maiden  voyage  to  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  South 
Pacific  ferrying  planes  and  pilots  to  advance  bases.  She 
shuttled  between  the  west  coast,  Pearl  Harbor,  Majuro 
Atoll,  Guadalcanal,  and  Tulagi  until  October.  During  this 
period,  the  carrier  transported  496  aircraft. 

Shipley  Bay’s  next  assignment  was  that  of  replenish- 
ment carrier,  delivering  pilots,  aircraft,  and  ammunition 
to  the  fast  carriers  operating  with  Task  Force  (TF)  38. 
She  rendezvoused  with  TF  38  for  three  resupply  mis- 
sions, delivering  100  planes.  The  first  rendezvous  was 
made  from  17  to  29  October,  150  miles  east  of  Samar, 
P.I. ; the  second  took  place  450  miles  east  of  Luzon  from 
10  to  24  December;  and  the  last,  from  26  December 

1944  to  12  January  1945,  occurred  350  miles  northeast 
of  Luzon.  Shipley  Bay  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  and 
operated  as  a training  carrier  for  the  next  three  months. 

On  22  April,  Shipley  Bay  stood  out  of  Pearl  Harbor 
en  route  to  Okinawa,  via  Guam,  for  her  first  combat 
operations.  From  7 to  16  May,  planes  from  the  carrier 
attacked  enemy  gun  emplacements,  supply  dumps,  radar 
installations,  and  caves,  flying  352  missions.  On  the  16th, 
while  taking  on  gasoline  from  Cache  (AO-67),  the  avia- 
tion gasoline  tanks  were  damaged,  and  she  was  forced 
to  return  to  Guam  for  repairs. 

Shipley  Bay  was  back  in  action  off  Okinawa  on  9 June 
with  five  other  escort  carriers.  From  14  to  16  June,  strikes 
were  launched  against  Miyako  Shima  and  Ishigaki  Shima 
to  neutralize  the  airfields  on  those  islands.  Aircraft  from 
Shipley  Bay  returned  to  pound  the  airfields  again  from 
18  to  22  June.  On  that  day,  the  carrier  departed  the 
operating  area.  She  was  at  the  repair  base  in  San  Diego 
undergoing  overhaul  when  the  war  ended. 

On  26  September  1945,  Shipley  Bay  sailed  out  of  San 
Diego  to  participate  in  Operation  “Magic  Carpet,”  the 
return  of  American  forces  from  overseas.  The  carrier 
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shuttled  from  San  Francisco  to  Pearl  Harbor,  Okinawa, 
and  Kwajalein,  returning  several  thousand  troops  to  the 
United  States. 

Shipley  Bay  sailed  to  Boston  in  February  1946  for 
deactivation  and  lay-up,  arriving  there  on  9 March.  On 
28  June,  the  carrier  was  placed  “out  of  commission,  in 
reserve,”  with  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet.  Shipley  Bay 
was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 March  1959  and  sold 
for  scrap  on  2 October  of  that  year. 

Shipley  Bay  receivd  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Shirin 

(SP-915:  t.  59;  1.  110';  b.  15';  dr.  4';  s.  13.5  k.;  cpl.  9; 
a.  2 3-pdrs.,  2 mg.) 

Shirin  (SP-915),  a motor  boat  built  in  1896  by  the 
Gas  Engine  and  Power  Co.,  Morris  Heights,  N.Y.,  was 
acquired  by  the  Navy  on  23  May  1917  from  her  owner, 
S.  T.  Rhea,  Jr.,  of  New  Orleans,  and  commissioned  on 
2 June  1917.  Shirin  carried  out  patrol  duties  at  New  Or- 
leans and  in  the  vicinity  of  Pensacola,  Fla.,  until  she  was 
decommissioned  at  New  Orleans  on  18  December  1918. 
She  was  sold  on  29  June  1921  to  Stewart  McDonald,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Shirk 

James  W.  Shirk  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  on  16  July 
1832  and  was  appointed  midshipman  on  26  March  1849. 
He  cruised  between  1849  and  1860  on  the  coasts  of  Afri- 
ca, East  India,  and  North  America,  in  the  gunnery  ship, 
Plymouth.  He  also  served  in  the  Great  Lakes  and  on 
the  Pacific  station.  During  the  Civil  War,  he  won  distinc- 
tion for  his  service  in  the  Mississippi  Squadron  at  the 
Battle  of  Fort  Henry  on  6 February  1862;  and  at  Pitts- 
burgh Landing  on  1 March  1862;  and  again  on  6 and  7 
April  1862.  During  the  latter  engagement  at  Pittsburgh 
Landing,  his  ship,  Lexington,  in  company  with  Tyler, 
prevented  the  enemy  from  crossing  the  river  and  saved 
the  Union  army  from  defeat  in  the  bloody  battle  of 
Shiloh.  He  later  took  part  in  engagements  with  Confed- 
erate batteries  at  Chickasaw  Bayou,  St.  Charles,  White 
River,  Arkansas  Post,  and  the  passage  of  the  Vicksburg 
batteries.  During  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  his  ship,  Tus- 
cumbia,  was  frequently  under  fire  between  19  May  and 
the  Confederate  surrender  on  4 July  1863.  He  com- 
manded the  Seventh  Division  of  the  Mississippi  Squad- 
ron in  1863  and  1864.  After  peace  had  been  restored,  he 
cruised  in  the  European  Squadron  and  performed  special 
duty  for  the  Navy  Department  from  1866  to  1872.  Com- 
mander Shirk  died  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  10  February 
1873. 

(DD-318:  dp.  1,215;  1.  314'4y2";  b.  30'liy2";  dr.  9'4"; 

s.  33.3  k.;  cpl.  122;  a.  4 4",  1 3'',  12  21"  tt.;  cl. 

Clemson) 

Shirk  (DD-318)  was  laid  down  on  13  February  1919 
by  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  launched  on  20  June  1919;  sponsored  by  Miss  Ida 
Lawlor  Dunnigan;  and  commissioned  on  5 February 
1921,  Lt.  Comdr.  G.  M.  Ravenscroft  in  command. 

Shirk  arrived  in  her  home  port,  San  Diego,  on  7 March 
1921  and,  after  three  weeks  of  exercises,  was  placed  in 
reserve  there  until  October.  She  conducted  exercises  off 
San  Diego  from  late  in  the  year  until  sailing  with  the 
fleet  on  27  June  19'22  for  exercises  off  Puget  Sound.  The 
ship  returned  to  San  Diego  on  19  September  and  re- 
sumed operations  there. 

Shirk  departed  San  Diego  on  6 February  1923  with  the 
fleet  and  participated  in  combined  exercises  off  Panama 
from  26  February  to  31  March.  Returning  to  San  Diego 
on  11  April,  she  underwent  overhaul  at  Mare  Island 
from  9 July  to  1 September  and  resumed  operations  at 
San  Diego  on  9 September.  She  sailed  again  with  the 
fleet  on  2 January  1924  and  transited  the  Panama  Canal 


on  19  January.  Between  23  January  and  3 February,  she 
called  at  Veracruz,  Mexico  (where  the  cruiser  Tacoma 
had  been  wrecked  on  16  January),  and  at  Tampico,  be- 
fore rejoining  the  fleet  at  Culebra  on  10  February.  On  1 
March,  she  departed  the  Canal  Zone  for  Mare  Island, 
where  she  was  overhauled  between  19  March  and  7 May. 
Between  26  June  and  12  July,  she  acted  as  plane  guard 
for  aircraft  flying  from  San  Diego  to  Seattle  and  re- 
joined the  fleet  in  Puget  Sound  on  13  July.  She  returned 
to  San  Diego  on  1 October. 

On  27  April  1925,  Shirk  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  with 
the  United  States  Fleet  for  combined  exercises.  On  1 
July,  the  Battle  Fleet  sailed  on  a goodwill  cruise  to  the 
Southwest  Pacific,  and  Shirk  visited  Melbourne,  Aus- 
tralia; Lyttleton  and  Wellington,  New  Zealand;  and 
American  Samoa  before  returning  to  San  Diego  on  26 
September.  She  was  overhauled  at  Mare  Island  from  11 
January  to  26  February  1926  and  operated  out  of  San 
Diego  until  departing  on  14  June  for  summer  exercises 
off  Washington.  She  returned  to  San  Diego  on  1 Septem- 
ber 1926  and  again  received  repairs  at  Mare  Island  from 
30  December  1926  to  4 February  1927. 

On  7 February  1927,  Shirk  sailed  from  San  Diego  and 
participated  in  exercises  off  Panama  and,  after  transiting 
the  Canal  on  5 March,  operated  in  the  Caribbean  with 
the  fleet.  She  departed  the  Caribbean  on  22  April  and 
visited  New  York,  and  conducted  a joint  Army  and  Navy 
exercise  in  Narragansett  Bay  before  arriving  at  Hamp- 
ton Roads  on  29  May  1927  for  the  Presidential  review. 
She  arrived  in  the  Canal  Zone  on  9 June  1927  for  duty 
off  Nicaragua  with  the  Special  Service  Squadron,  pro- 
tecting lives  and  property  of  American  and  other  foreign 
nationals  there  and  encouraging  pacification  of  the  coun- 
try. She  patrolled  off  Nicaragua  from  1 to  23  July,  and 
returned  to  San  Diego  on  23  August.  During  operations 
off  San  Diego,  she  rescued  a disabled  man  on  SS 
Georgian  and  carried  him  into  port  on  29  August. 

Shirk  underwent  overhaul  at  Mare  Island  from  26  Feb- 
ruary to  11  April  1928  and  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on 
28  April  with  the  fleet,  having  participated  in  Fleet 
Problem  VIII  en  route.  She  returned  to  San  Diego  on 
23  June  and  operated  there  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
Between  27  January  and  6 February  1929,  she  partici- 
pated in  fleet  exercises  off  Panama,  and  then  underwent 
overhaul  at  Mare  Island  from  24  February  to  20  June. 
She  then  operated  at  San  Diego  until  she  was  decom- 
missioned there  on  8 February  1930.  Shirk  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  on  22  July  1930,  scrapped  at  Mare 
Island,  and  her  hulk  sold  there  on  27  January  1931  to 
P.  J.  Willett. 


Shokokon 

(SwStr : t.  709;  1.  181';  b.  32';  dph.  13';  dr.  8'6V2"; 
s.  10  k. ; cpl.  112;  a.  2 30-pdr.  r.,  4 24-pdrs.) 

Shokokon — a wooden-hulled  ferry  built  as  Clifton  in 
1862  at  Greenpoint,  N.Y. — was  purchased  by  the  Navy  at 
New  York  City  on  3 April  1863;  altered  for  naval 
service  there  by  J.  Simonson;  and  commissioned  at  the 
New  York  Navy  Yard  on  18  May  1863,  Acting  Volun- 
teer Lieutenant  Samuel  Huse  in  command. 

The  double-ender  was  assigned  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Blockading  Squadron  and  arrived  at  Newport  News, 
Va.,  on  the  morning  of  24  May  1863.  Shokokon  was 
first  stationed  in  the  outer  blockade  off  New  Inlet, 
N.C. ; but,  late  in  June,  she  was  recalled  to  Hampton 
Roads  and  ordered  up  the  York  to  the  Pamunkey  River 
to  threaten  Richmond  in  the  hope  of  diverting  Southern 
reinforcements,  munitions,  and  supplies  from  General 
Robert  E.  Lee’s  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  which  had 
invaded  the  North  and  was  endangering  Washington. 
On  4 July,  as  battered  Confederate  troops  retreated 
from  Gettysburg,  she  ascended  the  Pamunkey  from 
White  House,  Va.,  and  destroyed  an  unidentified 
schooner  which  had  run  aground  some  five  miles  up- 
stream. 
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A week  later,  Shokokon  was  switched  to  the  James 
River  where,  on  the  14th,  the  former  ferryboat  joined 
seven  other  Union  fighting  ships  in  capturing  Confed- 
erate stronghold,  Fort  Powhatan.  The  force  destroyed 
two  magazines  and  20  gun  platforms. 

On  10  August,  after  repairs  at  the  Norfolk  Navy 
Yard,  Shokokon  returned  to  blockade  duty  off  Wilming- 
ton and  was  stationed  off  Smith’s  Island.  On  the  18th, 
she  assisted  Niphon  in  destroying  steamer,  Hebe,  which 
Niphon  had  chased  aground  while  that  blockade  runner 
was  attempting  to  slip  through  the  Union  cordon  of 
warships  with  drugs  and  provisions  badly  needed  by  the 
South.  Four  days  later,  two  boats  from  Shokokon  de- 
stroyed schooner,  Alexander  Cooper,  in  New  Topsail 
Inlet,  N.C.,  and  demolished  extensive  salt  works  in  the 
vicinity. 

Late  in  August  1863,  the  ship  was  damaged  in  a 
hurricane  and  sent  north  for  repairs  which  lasted 
through  the  end  of  the  year.  She  returned  to  Newport 
News  on  the  morning  of  16  January  1864  and,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  war,  was  active  in  supporting  Union 
ground  forces  in  the  rivers  of  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina. On  9 March,  she  joined  Morse  and  General  Putnam 
in  escorting  an  Army  expedition  up  the  York  and  Matta- 
pony  rivers;  covered  the  debarkation  of  troops  at  Shep- 
pard’s Landing;  and  returned  to  Yorktown  three  days 
later. 

On  5 May,  she  was  one  of  the  warships  which  swept 
the  river  to  clear  away  Confederate  torpedoes  and  then 
supported  the  crossing  of  the  landings  at  Bermuda 
Hundred  and  City  Point  which  established  a Union 
bridgehead  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  James.  During 
the  ensuing  months,  she  continued  to  shuttle  between 
the  York  and  James  rivers  to  assist  ground  operations 
in  General  Grant’s  ever  tightening  stranglehold  on  Rich- 
mond. 

In  the  autumn,  Shokokon  returned  to  North  Caro- 
lina waters  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  war  sup- 
porting Army  efforts  in  that  theatre. 

When  peace  finally  was  restored,  the  double-ender 
returned  north  and  was  decommissioned  at  the  New  York 
Navy  Yard.  She  was  sold  at  public  auction  at  New  York 
City  on  25  October  1865  and  redocumented  as  Lone  Star 
on  15  December  1865.  She  served  for  more  than  two 
decades  before  being  abandoned  in  1886. 

Short  Splice 

(AK-249:  dp.  2,460;  1.  338'3";  b.  50';  dr.  21';  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  85;  c.  Alamosa-,  T.  C1-M-AV1) 

Short  Splice  (AK-249)  was  laid  down  as  MC  hull 
2464  on  15  January  1945  by  Consolidated  Steel  Corp., 
Wilmington,  Calif.;  launched  on  3 March  1945;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  A.  0.  Wiese;  and  delivered  to  the  United 
States  Steamship  Lines  on  18  May  1945. 

Short  Splice  was  acquired  and  operated  by  the  Army 
until  1 March  1950  when  she  was  transferred  to  the 
Navy.  She  operated  with  the  Militarv  Sea  Transporta- 
tion Service,  carrying  cargo  for  military  bases.  Until 
5 March  1959,  she  called  at  almost  every  European  port 
as  well  as  ports  along  the  Atlantic  western  coast  from 
Goose  Bay,  Labrador,  to  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  She 
then  operated  from  New  Orleans,  carrying  supplies, 
ammunition,  and  vehicles  to  Panama;  Key  West;  San 
Juan,  P.R.;  and  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

On  3 November  1966,  Short  Splice  moved  to  the  Far 
East,  and  a crew  of  Koreans  was  assigned  to  man  her. 
She  made  supply  runs  to  Vietnam,  Korea,  Japan,  and 
the  Philippine  Islands.  On  30  March  1973,  the  Korean 
crew  was  replaced  by  American  merchant  seamen,  but 
her  area  of  onerations  did  not  change.  On  20  June 
1973,  while  at  Sasebo,  she  was  transferred  to  the  Mari- 
time Administration  for  disposal. 

Short  Splice  was  sold  to  Fuii  Marden  & Co.  Ltd., 
Hong  Kong,  B.C.C.,  on  31  July  1973  and  scrapped. 

Shoshone 

A river  in  Wyoming. 


I 

(SP-1760 : dp.  4,707;  1.  367'11";  b.  48'7'';  dr.  34'2"; 
s.  13.5  k.;  a.  1 5",  1 3'') 

The  first  Shoshone  (SP-1760)  was  built  in  1911  by 
Bremer  Vulkan,  Vegesack,  Germany,  and  operated  for 
the  Hamburg-Ameriean  Lines  as  Wasgenwald. 

The  ship  was  chartered  by  the  Army  on  26  October 
1917  from  the  Custom  House,  N.Y.,  and  used  as  a depot 
collier.  Shoshone  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  for  use  as 
a troop  transport  and  placed  in  commission  on  19  Febru- 
ary 1919.  She  was  attached  to  the  Cruiser  and  Trans- 
port Force  and,  between  February  and  July,  made  two 
voyages  to  St.  Nazaire,  France,  returning  with  American 
troops. 

Shoshone  was  decommissioned  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  5 
August  1919  and  returned  to  her  owner. 

II 

(AKA-65:  dp.  6,318;  1.  459'2'';  b.  63';  dr.  26'4'';  s.  16.5 

k. ; cpl.  395;  a.  1 5",  8 40mm.,  16  20mm.;  cl.  Tolland-, 

T.  C2-S-AJ3) 

The  second  Shoshone  (AKA-65)  was  laid  down  on 
12  May  1944  under  Maritime  Commission  contract  (MC 
hull  1388)  by  the  North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Wil- 
mington, N.C.;  launched  on  17  July  1944;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  N.  J.  Smith;  and  commissioned  on  24  September 
1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  Stanley  E.  Melville,  USNR,  in  com- 
mand. 

Prior  to  her  definitive  commissioning,  Shoshone  had 
been  in  commission  from  31  August  to  4 September  1944 
for  the  voyage  from  Wilmington,  N.C.,  to  the  Charleston 
(S.C.)  Navy  Yard,  where  she  completed  fitting  out.  She 
arrived  at  Norfolk  on  5 October  1944  and  underwent 
shakedown  training  in  Hampton  Roads  and  Chesapeake 
Bay  from  7 to  18  October.  After  repairs,  she  arrived  at 
Bayonne,  N.J.,  on  26  October  to  load  cargo  for  the 
Pacific.  Underway  from  Bayonne  on  2 November,  she 
transited  the  Panama  Canal  on  the  9th  and  arrived 
on  the  22nd  at  Pearl  Harbor,  where  she  discharged  her 
cargo.  After  undergoing  amphibious  training  from  6 
to  16  December,  she  loaded  assault  cargo  and  person- 
nel of  the  5th  Marines  at  Maui,  T.  H.,  from  4 to  9 Jan- 
uary 1945.  She  underwent  additional  training  between 
12  and  14  January;  but,  on  13  January,  Muliphen 
(AKA-61)  rammed  her  stern,  necessitating  repairs  at 
Pearl  Harbor  from  14  to  25  January. 

Shoshone  departed  Pearl  Harbor  on  25  January  and 
arrived  at  Saipan  on  11  February.  She  participated  in 
an  invasion  rehearsal  off  Tinian  on  12  February  and 
departed  Saipan  on  16  February  for  the  invasion  of 
Iwo  Jima.  She  arrived  off  Iwo  Jima  early  on  19  Febru- 
ary, sent  her  boats  to  help  offload  troops  from  the  at- 
tack transports,  and  discharged  small  amounts  of  high 
priority  cargo  as  called  for  by  the  troops  ashore.  On 
26  February,  general  unloading  of  cargo  began,  and 
Shoshone  completed  unloading  on  1 March  and  departed 
Iwo  Jima  the  same  day. 

Shoshone  arrived  at  Saipan  on  4 March  and  completed 
loading  personnel  and  equipment  of  the  2d  Marine  Divi- 
sion on  8 March.  She  underwent  training  at  Tinian  be- 
tween 17  and  19  March,  and  departed  Saipan  on  27 
March  for  the  Okinawa  invasion.  She  arrived  off  Oki- 
nawa on  1 April,  but  never  landed  her  troops  there — 
she  was  ordered  to  a position  350  miles  southeast  of 
Okinawa  on  7 April;  and,  on  11  April,  was  ordered  to 
return  to  Saipan.  Arriving  there  on  14  April,  she  off- 
loaded her  troops  and  supplies  on  23  May. 

On  4 June  1945,  Shoshone  departed  Saipan;  and.  for 
the  next  three  months,  she  carried  cargo  between  West- 
ern Pacfic  bases.  She  arrived  at  Manila  on  10  September 
and  sailed  on  17  September  as  part  of  a force  carrying 
occupation  troops  of  the  81st  Army  Division  and  other 
8th  Army  units  to  Aomori,  Honshu,  Japan.  She  arrived 
there  on  25  September,  moved  to  Otaru  Harbor,  Hok- 
kaido, on  5 October;  and  offloaded  her  troops  and  sup- 
plies on  6 and  7 October.  Departing  Hokkaido  on  12 
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October,  she  loaded  additional  Army  troops  and  equip- 
ment at  Leyte  Gulf  between  21  and  29  October,  and 
arrived  at  Aomori,  Honshu,  on  5 November. 

On  19  November,  Shoshone  sailed  from  Japan  for 
Seattle  with  411  homeward-bound  servicemen.  Arriving 
on  29  November,  she  underwent  repairs  until  23  De- 
cember, when  she  sailed  for  San  Francisco.  Between 
6 January  and  15  February  1946,  she  made  a round-trip 
from  San  Francisco  to  Pearl  Harbor;  and,  on  16  May, 
she  departed  San  Francisco  with  supplies  for  Kwajalein 
and  Guam.  Departing  Guam  on  25  April,  she  transited 
the  Panama  Canal  on  18  and  19  May  and  arrived  at 
Norfolk,  Va.,  on  24  May  for  deactivation.  Shoshone 
was  decommissioned  on  28  June,  transferred  to  the 
War  Shipping  Administration  on  30  June  and  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  on  19  July  1946.  Sold  into  mercan- 
tile service  as  Alameda  in  1947,  she  was  renamed 
Hawaiian  Trader  in  1961,  Short  Hills  in  1961,  Colorado 
in  1964,  and  U.  S.  Mate  in  1966,  before  being  scrapped 
in  1971  at  Kaohsiung,  Taiwan. 

Shoshone  received  two  battle  stars  for  her  World 
War  II  service. 

Ill 

(AO-151:  dp.  7,761;  1.  620';  b.  84';  dr.  32';  s.  18  k.; 
cpl.  52;  cl.  Maumee-,  T.  5-S-12A) 

The  third  Shoshone  (AO-151)  was  laid  down  on  15 
August  1955  by  Sun  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co., 
Chester,  Pa.;  launched  on  17  January  1957;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  James  E.  Van  Zandt;  and  placed  in  service 
with  the  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service  (MSTS) 
in  April  1957. 

Shoshone  is  a contract-operated  tanker  with  a civilian 
crew  and,  since  being  placed  into  service,  has  delivered 
fuel  oil  and  gasoline  to  American  Forces  at  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  ocean  ports.  Into  September  1974,  she  still 
operates  with  MSTS,  now  called  the  Military  Sealift  Com- 
mand, from  gulf  coast  ports. 

Shoup,  Sergeant  Curtis  F.  see  Sergeant  Curtis  F.  Shoup 
(AG-175) 

Shoveler 

Any  of  a genus  (Spatula)  of  River  ducks,  so  called 
from  the  large  broad  bill,  especially  Spatula  Clypeata, 
prevalent  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 

(AM-382:  dp.  890;  1.  221'1";  b.  32'2";  dr.  10’9";  s. 

18.1  k.;  cpl.  117;  a.  1 3",  2 40mm.;  cl.  Auk) 

Shoveler  (AM— 382)  was  laid  down  on  1 April  1944 
by  Gulf  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Chickasaw,  Ala. ; launched 
on  10  December  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  William  G. 
Burkhart;  and  commissioned  on  22  May  1945,  Lt. 
Comdr.  Edwin  H.  Jones,  Jr.,  USNR,  in  command. 

Shoveler  was  fitted  out  at  New  Orleans  and  then 
reported  to  the  Mine  Warfare  Base,  Little  Creek,  Va., 
on  15  June  for  shakedown  training.  On  5 August,  the 
minesweeper  cleared  that  port  en  route  to  the  west  coast 
for  assignment  to  Mine  Force,  Pacific  Fleet.  The  ship 
arrived  at  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  on  23  August  and  con- 
ducted further  trials.  On  30  August,  Shoveler  stood 
out  of  San  Pedro  underway  for  Eniwetok,  Marshall 
Islands,  via  Pearl  Harbor. 

Shoveler  arrived  at  Eniwetok  on  18  September  and  was 
routed  to  Okinawa.  Upon  her  arrival  there,  on  26  Sep- 
tember, she  was  ordered  to  sail  at  once  for  Bungo  Suido, 
Japan.  She  was  back  at  Okinawa  on  1 October  to  join 
the  main  task  force  which  sailed  for  Sasebo  on  18 
October.  Shoveler  swept  the  Klondike  mine  field  there 
during  the  period  26  October-2  November.  The  ship 
returned  to  Okinawa  on  6 December  1945  and  operated 
from  there  until  returning  to  Sasebo  on  20  January 
1946.  Shoveler  swept  mines  from  the  areas  around  Kikai 
Shima,  Miyako,  Shima,  Amami  O Shima,  Nagasaki,  and 
Kagoshima. 


Shoveler  sailed  from  Japan  on  12  April  en  route  to 
San  Pedro,  Calif.,  via  Eniwetok  and  Pearl  Harbor.  She 
entered  the  Todd  Shipyard  there  on  27  June  and  pre- 
pared for  inactivation.  The  minesweeper  was  placed  out 
of  commission,  in  reserve,  on  5 November  1946. 

Shoveler  was  recommissioned  on  24  July  1951  and 
assigned  to  Mine  Squadron  5.  After  refresher  training 
and  fleet  exercises  off  Santa  Rosa,  she  entered  the  yard 
of  the  Harbor  Boat  Co.,  Long  Beach,  for  alterations 
and  repairs  on  5 November  1951.  When  the  work  was 
completed  on  7 January  1952,  the  ship  moved  down  the 
coast  of  San  Diego  and  acted  as  a mine  warfare  school 
ship  for  three  months.  On  20  March,  Shoveler  was  or- 
dered to  the  Far  East.  After  port  calls  at  Pearl  Harbor 
and  Guam,  and  minesweeping  exercises  in  the  Bonin 
Islands,  she  arrived  at  Sasebo  on  20  May.  A week  later, 
she  got  underway  for  the  Korean  war  zone. 

Shoveler  arrived  at  Wonsan  Harbor  on  28  May  to 
assist  the  United  Nations  forces.  During  the  next  four 
and  one-half  months,  the  minesweeper  operated  along  the 
Korean  coast  from  Musu  Dan  in  the  north  to  Kosong  in 
the  south.  In  addition  to  sweeping  mines,  she  destroyed 
nine  sampans  with  gunfire  and  bombarded  the  coast 
when  afforded  the  opportunity.  On  17  June,  she  was 
fired  on  by  an  enemy  shore  battery  on  Mayang  Do  but 
received  no  hits. 

Shoveler  returned  to  Sasebo  in  mid-October;  and,  on 
the  20th,  she  cleared  that  port  for  Long  Beach.  The 
minesweeper  arrived  there  on  20  November  1952  and, 
for  the  next  two  years,  operated  along  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia as  a unit  of  Mine  Division  72. 

Shoveler  was  again  deployed  to  the  Far  East  on  21 
October  1954  and  operated  out  of  Sasebo.  On  21  Novem- 
ber 1954,  she  commenced  a series  of  patrols  along  the 
east  coast  of  Korea.  She  steamed  from  Sasebo  to  Kee- 
lung,  Taiwan,  on  1 February  1955  and  five  days  later 
departed  that  port  for  the  Tachen  Islands  to  assist 
in  the  evacuation  there.  The  minesweeper  swept  chan- 
nels during  the  days  and  ran  antitorpedo  boat  patrols 
during  the  nights  until  14  February  when  she  returned 
to  Sasebo.  Shoveler’ s hull  classification  was  changed 
from  AM-382  to  MSF-382  on  7 February.  She  departed 
the  Far  East  on  9 May  and  arrived  at  Long  Beach  on 
1 June  1955. 

The  minesweeper  operated  from  that  port  for  the  next 
year.  Shoveler  moved  to  San  Diego  on  29  June  1956  for 
inactivation  and  was  placed  out  of  commission,  in  re- 
serve, on  28  September  1956.  Shoveler  was  loaned  to 
Peru  on  1 November  1960  under  the  Militarv  Assistance 
Program  and  serves  that  government  as  MSF-69. 

Shoveler  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service  and  one  for  service  in  the  Korean  War. 


Shreveport 

A city  in  Louisiana. 

I 

(PF-23 : dp.  1,430;  1.  303'11'';  b.  37'6'';  dr.  13'8";  s. 

20  k. ; cpl.  180;  a.  3 3'',  4 40mm.;  cl.  Tacoma;  T.  S2- 

S2-AQ1) 

The  first  Shreveport  (PG-131)  was  laid  down  under 
Maritime  Commission  contract  (MC  hull  1434)  on  8 
March  1943  by  Walter  Butler  Shipbuilders,  Inc.,  Supe- 
rior, Wise.;  reclassified  PF-23  on  15  April  1943; 
launched  on  15  July  1943;  sponsored  by  Miss  Nell 
Querbes;  and  commissioned  on  24  April  at  Algiers,  La., 
Comdr.  H.A.  Morrison,  USCG,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  Bermuda,  Shreveport  arrived 
at  Boston  on  9 November  1944.  Conversion  to  a weather 
patrol  ship  followed;  and,  on  2 March  1945,  she  de- 
parted Boston  and  headed  north  to  assume  weather  re- 
porting and  aircraft  lifeguard  duties  in  the  North 
Atlantic. 

Operating  on  stations  between  Newfoundland  and  Ice- 
land, she  completed  her  North  Atlantic  service  in  the 
fall  and  moved  south,  to  Recife,  Brazil,  whence  she  con- 
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ducted  similar  patrols  from  December  1945  until  March 
1946.  She  sailed  for  the  United  States  on  8 March;  was 
transferred  to  the  operational  control  of  the  Coast  Guard 
while  en  route;  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  23d;  then, 
steamed  to  Charleston  for  inactivation. 

Shreveport  was  decommissioned  on  9 May  1946; 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  10  June;  and  sold  for 
scrapping  to  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co., 
Chester,  Pa.,  in  September  1947. 

II 

(LPD-12:  dp.  16,900  (f) ; 1.  569';  b.  105';  dr.  22';  s. 

21  k.;  cpl.  434;  a.  4 3";  cl.  Austin) 

Shreveport  (LPD-12)  was  laid  down  on  27  December 
1965  by  the  Lockheed  Shipbuilding  and  Construction 
Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  launched  on  22  October  1966; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Andrew  McBurney  Jackson,  Jr.;  and 
commissioned  on  12  December  1970,  Capt.  Pehr  H. 
Pehrsson  in  command. 

On  22  January  1971,  Shreveport  departed  Puget 
Sound  for  her  home  port,  Little  Ci'eek,  Va.,  where  she  ar- 
rived on  21  February.  Between  9 March  and  9 April 
1971,  the  amphibious  transport  dock  underwent  shake- 
down  training  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba;  and,  from 
16  June  to  4 August,  she  carried  375  midshipmen  from 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy  on  a training  cruise 
to  Northern  Europe.  After  post-shakedown  repairs  from 
6 October  to  24  November  1971,  she  sailed  for  the 
Caribbean,  where  she  participated  in  landing  exercises 
during  the  first  part  of  1972.  On  the  12th  of  June,  the 
ship  again  sailed  on  a midshipman  training  cruise  to 
Northern  Europe,  visiting  the  Azores;  Aalborg,  Den 
mark;  Portsmouth,  England;  and  Le  Havre,  France; 
before  returning  to  Norfolk  on  3 August.  During  the 
rest  of  1972,  Shreveport  conducted  amphibious  training 
exercises  off  the  coasts  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and 
Florida. 

Shreveport,  with  Amphibious  Squadron  2,  departed 
Norfolk  on  4 January  1973  for  her  first  tour  of  duty 
with  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  squadron 
stopped  at  Morehead  City,  N.C.,  and  embarked  elements 
of  the  6th  Marines  (BLT  1/6)  before  it  proceeded  to 


Rota,  Spain,  where  it  was  assigned  to  CTF  61.  The  task 
force  departed  Rota  on  the  16th,  called  at  Cannes, 
France,  on  the  18th,  and  was  underway  for  Monte 
Romano,  Italy,  on  the  22d.  During  her  six-month  de- 
ployment, Shreveport  also  visited  ports  in  Italy,  Greece, 
Crete,  and  Turkey  before  returning  to  Morehead  City 
on  2 July.  The  marines  were  offloaded,  and  the  ship 
continued  to  Norfolk  that  afternoon. 

Shreveport  operated  in  the  Norfolk  area  until  Feb- 
ruary 1974  when  she  sailed,  with  PhibRon  2,  for  opera- 
tions in  the  Caribbean.  She  returned  to  her  home  port  on 
19  March.  The  ship  made  another  trip  south  to  the 
Canal  Zone  area  that  lasted  from  18  April  to  4 June. 
On  24  June,  Shreveport  sailed  for  Rotterdam  and  an- 
other deployment  with  the  6th  Fleet  where  she  serves 
into  July  1974. 

Shrewsbury 

(SP-70 : t.  77;  1.  98';  b.  15';  dr.  5'3";  s.  14.5  k.;  cpl.  15; 
a.  1 1-pdr.,  2 mg.) 

Shrewsbury  (SP-70),  a motor  boat  built  as  Mona 
(later  renamed  Gipsy),  in  1910  by  George  Lawley  and 
Son,  South  Boston,  Mass.;  was  acquired  by  the  Navy 
on  13  April  1917  from  her  owner,  N.  H.  McCarter  of 
Newark,  N.J.,  as  Shrewsbury  and  commissioned  on  23 
April  1917.  Shrewsbury  patrolled  in  the  4th  Naval  Dis- 
trict during  World  War  I.  Struck  from  the  Navy  list 
on  16  September  1919,  Shrewsbury  was  sold  on  29 
October  1919  to  Charles  S.  McCulloh  of  New  York  City. 


Shrike 

Any  of  numerous  predatory  birds. 

(MSC-201 : dp.  320;  1.  144';  b.  28';  dr.  9';  s.  13  k.; 
cpl.  39;  a.  2 20mm.;  cl.  Bluebird) 

MSC-201  was  laid  down  on  1 September  1953  by 
Tampa  Marine  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla.;  launched  on  21  July 
1954;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  A.  John  Miller;  and  com- 
missioned on  21  March  1955,  Lt.  (jg)  W.  E.  O’Leary 


An  explosive  charge  detonates  close  aboard  Shrike  (MSC-201)  during  structural  tests. 
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in  command.  Shrike  was  originally  laid  down  as  AMS- 
201,  but  her  classification  was  changed  to  MSC-201 
on  7 February  1955. 

Shrike  sailed  from  Tampa  on  2 April  for  Charleston, 
S.C.,  arriving  there  on  5 April.  From  15  May  to  24 
June,  she  conducted  shakedown  training  at  Key  West, 
Fla.  She  returned  to  Charleston  on  26  June.  For  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year,  the  minesweeper  operated  between 
Charleston  and  Key  West  as  a unit  of  Mine  Squadron  4. 
Shrike  as  assigned  to  the  Mine  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet,  and 
the  operational  control  of  Commander,  Operational  Test 
and  Evaluation  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet,  with  her  homeport 
at  Key  West.  The  minesweeper  operated  out  of  that 
port  until  30  June  1965.  During  these  years,  the  ship 
conducted  local  operations,  conducted  experiments  with 
new  equipment,  evaluated  new  type  mines,  and  provided 
services  for  the  missile  testing  facility  at  Cape  Canaveral. 
In  November  1963,  her  evaluation  testing  was  inter- 
rupted when  she  was  deployed  to  locate  and  assist  in  the 
salvage  of  a downed  U-2  aircraft  in  Florida  Bay. 

On  30  June  1965,  Shrike’s  homeport  was  changed  to 
Charleston;  she  was  assigned  to  Mine  Division  42,  and 
her  status  was  changed  from  an  experimental  ship  to 
a sweeper  in  the  mine  force.  She  conducted  operations 
from  Charleston  for  the  next  three  years  which  took 
her  as  far  north  as  Newport,  R.I.,  as  far  south  as  the 
Caribbean,  and  one  trip  to  New  Orleans. 

On  27  September  1968,  Shrike  was  decommissioned  at 
Wilmington,  N.C.,  and  became  a Naval  Reserve  Train- 
ing Ship  for  the  6th  Naval  District.  As  of  August  1974, 
the  minesweeper  is  still  assigned  to  the  Naval  Reserve 
Force  and  berthed  at  Wilmington,  N.C. 


Shrimp 

(SP-645:  1.  35';  b.  9'6";  s.  8.6  k. ; cpl.  15;  a.  1 mg.) 

Shrimp  (SP-645),  a motor  boat  built  in  1912  by  the 
Gas  Engine  and  Power  Co.,  Morris  Heights,  N.Y.,  was 
acquired  by  the  Navy  on  14  May  1917  from  her  owner, 
H.  W.  D.  Rudd  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  commissioned  on 
21  August  1917.  Assigned  to  harbor  patrol  duty  in 
Boston  Harbor  and  local  escort  duty,  Shrimp  was  twice 
reported  lost  at  sea  and  was  once  nearly  destroyed  by 
fire.  Later  assigned  to  patrol  the  Fore  River  shipyard 
at  night,  she  was  soon  recalled  to  Boston  for  further 
harbor  patrol  duty.  Shrimp  was  decommissioned  on  30 
November  1918  and  was  returned  to  her  owner  on  25 
February  1919. 


Shubrick 

William  Bradford  Shubrick — born  on  31  October  1790 
at  “Belvedere,”  Bull’s  Island,  S.C. — studied  at  Harvard 
before  accepting  an  appointmnt  as  a midshipman  in 
1806.  Following  service  in  the  Mediterranean  in  Wasp, 
he  served  in  Argus  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
United  States. 

After  duty  in  Hornet  early  in  the  War  of  1812,  he 
was  assigned  to  Constellation-,  and,  while  that  frigate 
was  at  Norfolk,  he  led  a party  of  bluejackets  in  beating 
off  a British  boat  attack  against  Craney  Island  on  22 
June  1813.  He  subsequently  won  a Congressional  medal 
for  service  in  Constitution  during  her  capture  of  Cyane 
and  Levant. 

During  the  more  than  three  decades  separating  the 
War  of  1812  from  the  Mexican  War,  Shubrick  com- 
manded, in  turn,  Lexington  and  Natchez-,  directed  op- 
eration of  the  West  Indies  Squadron  from  1838  to  1840; 
and  headed  the  Bureau  of  Provisions  and  Clothing  from 
1845  to  1846. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  Shubrick 
requested  sea  duty  and,  in  Independence,  sailed  for  the 
California  coast  to  relieve  Commodore  Sloat  in  command 
of  American  Naval  forces  there.  However.  Commodore 
James  Biddle  brought  his  East  India  Squadron  to  Mon- 
terey, Calif.,  on  2 January  1847 — only  a week  after  Shu- 
brick’s  arrival — and  assumed  command.  In  April,  Shu- 


brick sailed  for  the  coast  of  Mexico  to  head  the  blockade 
of  Mazatlan  and  Guaymas.  Early  in  June,  Shubrick  was 
recalled  to  California  where  Biddle  restored  him  to  over- 
all command  on  19  July  and  sailed  for  the  East  Coast. 

Under  Shubrick,  the  Navy  successfully  conducted  the 
closing  operations  of  the  war  on  the  Pacific  coast.  High- 
lights were  the  capture  of  Guaymas  in  October  and  of 
Mazatlan  in  November.  San  Bias  fell  in  January  1848. 

The  following  spring,  Shubrick  headed  home  and  took 
command  of  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  in  1849.  He 
subsequently  headed  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and 
Repair.  In  August  1852,  he  became  chairman  of  the 
Lighthouse  Board. 

In  October  1858,  Shubrick  sailed  in  command  of  the 
fleet  sent  to  South  American  waters  to  support  diplo- 
matic efforts  to  resolve  differences  with  Paraguay  re- 
sulting from  the  firing  upon  the  USS  Waterwitch. 

In  December  1861,  Shubrick  was  retired;  and  he  was 
promoted  to  Rear  Admiral  on  the  retired  list  on  16  July 
1862.  He  died  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  27  May  1874. 

I 

(Str.) 

The  first  Shubrick  was  a lighthouse  steamer  trans- 
ferred from  the  Lighthouse  Board  to  the  Revenue  Cen- 
ter Service  at  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  on  23  August  1861. 
She  operated  as  a revenue  cutter  primarily  in  the  Puget 
Sound  area. 

On  15  February  1865,  Shubrick  was  transferred  to 
the  Navy  Department  for  90  days  for  special  service  in 
the  Bering  Strait  supporting  survey  operations  con- 
ducted by  a Col.  Charles  S.  Buckley,  the  agent  of  the 
Russian  Telegraph  Co.  No  records  of  Shubrick’ s naval 
service  have  survived,  but  she  was  returned  by  the 
Revenue  Cutter  Service  to  the  Lighthouse  Board  on  24 
December  1866. 

II 

(Torpedo  Boat  No.  31:  dp.  200;  1.  175';  b.  17'8";  dr. 

6'2"  (mean);  s.  25  k.;  cpl.  29;  a.  3 1-pdrs.,  3 18" 

tt. ; cl.  Blakeley) 

The  second  Shubrick  was  laid  down  on  11  March 
1899  by  William  R.  Trigg  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. ; launched 
on  31  October  1899;  sponsored  by  Miss  Caroline  Shu- 
brick; and  commissioned  during  1901,  Lt.  Allen  M. 
Cook  in  command. 

Following  trials,  Shubrick  proceeded  to  Port  Royal, 
S.C.,  where  she  was  placed  in  reserve  on  21  November 
1901.  Six  months  later,  she  rejoined  the  active  fleet  and, 
on  7 June  1902,  sailed  north.  She  arrived  at  the  Tor- 
pedo Station,  Newport,  R.I.,  on  18  July  1902;  served 
briefly  with  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron;  then  returned 
to  Norfolk  where  she  was  decommissioned  on  29  Novem- 
ber. 

Recommissioned,  in  reserve,  on  8 April  1904,  Shubrick 
was  assigned  to  the  Reserve  Torpedo  Flotilla  at  Nor- 
folk Navy  Yard.  She  was  placed  in  full  commission 
on  8 July  1905  at  Norfolk  but  was  decommissioned  on 
21  July.  She  was  commissioned  in  reserve  on  25  Septem- 
ber 1905  and  again  assigned  to  the  Reserve  Torpedo 
Flotilla  at  Norfolk.  Transferred  to  the  3d  Torpedo  Flo- 
tilla on  30  May  1907,  she  cruised  off  the  northeast  coast 
through  the  summer.  On  11  November,  she  was  detached 
from  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron,  but  continued  to 
operate  out  of  Norfolk  until  involved  in  a collision  off 
Newport,  R.I.,  on  22  November  1907.  After  repairs, 
Shubrick  rejoined  the  Reserve  Torpedo  Flotilla  and,  for 
over  a year,  remained  inactive  at  Newport. 

Activated  in  February  1909,  Shubrick  was  recom- 
missioned on  14  May  1909.  She  joined  the  1st  Torpedo 
Flotilla,  Atlantic  Fleet,  on  28  May  1909.  During  October, 
she  participated  in  celebrations  commemorating  the 
Hudson-Fulton  Centenary,  then  returned  to  Charleston, 
where  she  was  decommissioned  on  30  November  1909. 

Shubrick  remained  in  reserve  into  1917,  assigned  to 
the  Reserve  Torpedo  Flotilla  at  Charleston  (S.C.)  Navy 
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Yard.  On  1 April  1917,  she  was  recommissioned  and, 
during  World  War  I,  served  on  local  patrol  duty  in  the 
Charleston  area. 

On  1 August  1918,  Shubrick  was  renamed  Coast  Tor- 
pedo Boat  No.  15  to  allow  her  name  to  be  given  to  a 
new  destroyer,  DD-268,  then  under  construction.  Largely 
inactive  after  being  renamed,  she  was  decommissioned  on 
23  April  1919,  and  her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy 
list  on  28  October.  Coast  Torpedo  Boat  No.  15  was  sold 
for  scrapping  on  10  March  1920  to  the  U.  S.  Rail  and 
Salvage  Co.  of  Newburgh,  N.Y. 

Ill 

(DD-268:  dp.  1,215;  1.  314'4y2";  b.  30'liy2";  dr.  9'4"; 

s.  34.7  k.;  cpl.  122;  a.  4 4",  1 3",  12  21"  tt.;  cl. 

Clemson) 

The  third  Shubrick  (DD-268)  was  laid  down  on  3 
June  1918  by  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Squan- 


tum,  Mass.;  launched  on  31  December  1918;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Bayard,  granddaughter  of  Rear 
Admiral  Shubrick;  and  commissioned  on  3 July  1919, 
Lt.  Comdr.  C.  H.  Boucher  in  command. 

After  shakedown  out  of  Newport,  Shubrick  departed 
New  York  on  27  October  1919,  carrying  currency  and 
diplomatic  representatives  to  Port  au  Prince,  Haiti. 
After  completing  this  mission  on  31  October,  she  con- 
tinued to  the  west  coast,  where  she  arrived  on  27  Novem- 
ber. On  arrival  at  San  Diego,  she  joined  a reserve  de- 
stroyer division;  and,  after  conducting  infrequent  ex- 
ercises off  San  Diego,  Shubrick  was  decommissioned  on 
8 June  1922. 

Shubrick  was  recommissioned  on  18  December  1939 
at  San  Diego,  shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
II.  She  refitted  at  Mare  Island  from  26  February  to 
16  March  1940  and  departed  San  Diego  for  the  Atlantic 
on  22  March.  She  was  stationed  in  the  Caribbean  until 


Shubrick  (Torpedo  Boat  No.  31)  moored  at  Norfolk  during  the  summer  of  1901  as  she  fits  out  for  commissioning. 
The  ring  at  her  stern  is  the  base  for  a single  18-inch  torpedo-tube  mount;  two  more  can  be  seen  in  waist  positions 
near  Shubrick’s  second  stack.  Ships  of  this  type,  predecessors  of  the  modern  destroyer,  concentrated  their  striking 
power  in  their  torpedoes  and  carried  only  small-caliber  rapid-fire  guns. 
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29  June,  and  formed  part  of  the  West  Gulf  Patrol  from 
13  to  22  May.  From  2 July  to  30  August,  she  trained 
Naval  Reservists  from  Miami,  Boston,  and  New  York. 
She  then  underwent  repairs  at  New  York  and  Norfolk 
and  departed  the  latter  port  on  6 November  for  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia.  She  arrived  at  Halifax  on  21  November, 
was  decommissioned  on  26  November,  and  simultaneously 
commissioned  in  the  British  Navy  as  HMS  Ripley. 
Shubrick  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  8 January 
1941.  HMS  Ripley  served  on  North  Atlantic  convoy 
routes  until  placed  in  reserve  in  January  1944.  She  was 
scrapped  on  20  March  1945  at  Sunderland,  England. 

IV 

(DD-639 : dp.  1,630;  1.  348'3”;  b.  36'1";  dr.  17'5"; 

s.  37.4  k.;  cpl.  276;  a.  4 5”,  4 40mm.,  7 20mm.,  5 21” 

tt.,  2 dct.,  6 dcp. ; cl.  Gleaves) 

The  fourth  Shubrick  (DD-639)  was  laid  down  on  17 
February  1942  by  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  Norfolk, 
Va. ; launched  on  18  April  1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Grosvenor  Bemis,  great-great-granddaughter  of  Rear 
Admiral  Shubrick ; and  commissioned  on  7 February 
1943,  Lt.  Comdr  Louis  A.  Bryan  in  command. 

After  shakedown,  Shubrick  sailed  for  North  Africa 
with  a large  convoy  on  8 June  1943.  Reaching  her 
destination,  she  prepared  for  Operation  “Husky”  and, 
on  10  July,  provided  fire  support  for  the  landings  at 
Gela,  Sicily.  She  engaged  enemy  shore  batteries  and 
broke  up  an  enemy  tank  concentration;  then  retired  to 
protect  the  transports  offshore.  On  11  and  12  July,  she 
shot  down  two  aircraft.  After  two  trips  to  Bizerte  and 
another  period  of  shore  bombardment,  she  escorted 
cruiser,  Savannah,  to  Palermo.  There,  during  a night 
air  raid  on  4 August,  Shubrick  was  hit  amidships  by  a 
500-pound  bomb  which  caused  flooding  of  two  main 
machinery  spaces  and  left  the  ship  without  power.  She 
lost  nine  killed  and  20  wounded  in  the  attack.  The 
damaged  destroyer  was  towed  into  the  inner  harbor  for 
emergency  repairs  and  then  to  Malta  for  drydocking. 
Using  one  screw,  the  ship  returned  to  the  United  States, 
arriving  in  New  York  on  9 October  for  permanent 
repairs. 

After  completion  of  repairs  and  refresher  training 
in  January  1944,  Shubrick  made  two  convoy  runs  to 
Europe  and  back  before  joining  the  Normandy  bombard- 
ment group  in  Belfast.  After  escorting  battleship, 
Nevada,  and  five  cruisers  to  the  Normandy  beaches, 
Shubrick  took  her  own  fire  support  station  and,  at 
0550  on  6 June,  opened  fire  on  her  preassigned  targets. 
She  continued  her  fire  as  the  troops  landed,  then 
checked  her  fire  at  0630  to  avoid  hitting  friendly 
forces.  She  remained  off  the  Normandy  beaches  for  over 
a month,  performing  escort  duties,  fire  sunport  missions, 
and  anti-motor-torpedo-boat  and  antisubmarine  patrols, 
with  trips  to  England  for  replenishment.  On  27  June, 
she  escorted  six  American  PT-boats  to  Cherbourg.  There, 
the  patrol  craft  reconnoitered  enemy  defenses  by  draw- 
ing their  fire.  Shubrick  herself  came  under  fire  before 
the  mission  was  completed.  She  left  Normandy  for  the 
last  time  on  11  July  and,  five  days  later,  joined  a task 
group  bound  for  the  Mediterrean. 

On  12  August,  Shubrick  sailed  from  Malta  with  four 
escort  carriers  and  five  other  destroyer  to  provide  air 
cover  for  the  landings  in  southern  France  on  15  August. 
Aside  from  float  lights  dropped  on  the  evening  after  the 
landings,  the  force  encountered  no  enemy  opposition  and 
was  disbanded  on  30  August.  On  6 September,  Shubrick 
sailed  from  Oran  for  overhaul  in  the  United  States. 

After  overhaul,  Shubrick  made  a convoy  trip  to 
Taranto,  Italy,  and  then  conducted  training  along  the 
east  coast  of  the  United  States.  On  1 February  1945, 
she  transited  the  Panama  Canal  to  join  the  Pacific 
Fleet.  After  additional  training,  she  departed  from 
Pearl  Harbor  on  21  April  escorting  the  battleship, 
Mississippi,  to  Okinawa.  On  12  May,  she  and  one  other 
destroyer  supported  the  landings  at  Tori-Shima  Island 
and  shot  down  two  attacking  aircraft.  Shubrick  com- 
pleted one  radar  picket  patrol  in  mid-May,  but,  on  her 


way  to  her  second,  she  was  attacked  at  0010,  29  May 
1945,  by  two  aircraft,  one  of  which  crashed  into  the 
ship.  The  bomb  carried  by  the  plane  blew  a 30-foot  hole 
in  the  starboard  side,  and  further  damage  was  done 
when  one  of  the  ship’s  depth  charges  exploded.  At 
first  the  situation  looked  grim.  Van  Valkenburg  (DD- 
656)  came  alongside  at  0113  and  removed  classified 
material  and  all  wounded  and  unnecessary  personnel. 
However,  the  crew  finally  controlled  the  flooding,  and 
Shubrick  was  towed  to  Kerama  Retto  by  ATR-9.  The 
ship  lost  35  men  killed  and  missing,  and  25  wounded  in 
the  attack. 

Shubrick  underwent  emergency  repairs  until  15  July, 
when  she  began  the  trip  back  to  the  United  States  on 
one  engine,  arriving  at  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  on 
10  August.  On  17  August,  due  to  the  end  of  the  war, 
the  Bureau  of  Ships  decided  not  to  repair  the  damage. 
The  destroyer  was  decommissioned  on  16  November  1945 
and  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  28  November.  Later 
sold  to  the  National  Metals  and  Steel  Co.,  Terminal 
Island,  Calif.,  for  scrapping,  her  hulk  was  removed  on 
28  September  1947. 

Shubrick  received  4 battle  stars  for  her  World  War  II 
service. 

Shur 

(SP-782:  t.  48;  1.  78'8”;  b.  12'6”;  dr.  4';  s.  12.7  k.; 
cpl.  15;  a.  1 1-pdr.,  1 mg.) 

Shur  (SP-782),  a motor  boat  built  as  Tyche  in  1906 
by  Murray  and  Tregurtha,  South  Boston,  Mass.,  was 
acquired  by  the  Navy  as  Shur  on  11  June  1917  from 
her  owner,  F.  W.  Pollard,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  commis- 
sioned on  22  June  1917.  She  carried  out  patrols  in  the 
1st  Naval  District  until  decommissioned  on  18  January 

1919.  Struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  18  September  1919, 
Shur  was  sold  on  4 December  1919  to  William  H.  Brown- 
ing of  New  York  City. 

Shuttle 

(S P-3572:  dp.  42;  1.  94'6”;  b.  10'6”;  dr.  3'6”;  s.  15  k.; 

cpl.  6) 

Shuttle  (SP-3572),  a steam  yacht  built  in  1906  by 
the  Herreschoff  Mfg.  Co.,  Bristol,  R.I.,  was  acquired 
by  the  Navy’s  Bureau  of  Ordnance  on  31  October  1918 
at  Glen  Cove,  L.I.,  from  her  owner,  H.P.  Davidson  of 
New  York.  She  transported  personnel  between  the  Wash- 
ington Navy  Yard  and  ordnance  facilities  at  Indian 
Head  and  Machodoc  Creek,  until  returned  to  her  owner 
on  28  March  1919  at  Glenwood  Landing,  N.Y. 

Sialia 

(SP-543 : t.  558;  1.  207';  b.  27';  dr.  11'3”;  s.  14.5  k.; 
cpl.  61 ; a.  2 3”,  2 mg.) 

Sialia  (SP-543),  a steam  yacht  built  in  1914  by  Pusey 
and  Jones,  Wilmington,  Del.,  was  acquired  by  the  Navy 
on  10  June  1917  from  her  owner,  Henry  Ford,  and  com- 
missioned on  30  June  1917.  For  her  first  nine  months 
of  naval  service,  she  was  assigned  to  the  section  patrol 
force  in  the  4th  Naval  District  but  spent  most  of  her 
time  pierside  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard.  From  15 
April  1918  to  5 May  1919,  she  served  as  flagship  in 
Hampton  Roads  for  Commander  Division  Four,  Cruiser 
Force,  and  Newport  News  Division,  Transport  Force. 
Sialia  was  transferred  to  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
on  6 October  1919,  returned  to  the  Navy  on  6 February 

1920,  and  sold  on  13  April  to  her  former  owner,  Henry 
Ford. 

Siam  Duffey 

(Tr.:  dp.  500;  1.  135';  b.  22';  dr.  14'5”;  s.  10  k.;  cl. 

Castle ) 

■Siam  Duffey,  a British  civilian  trawler,  was  leased 
by  the  United  States  Navy  and  commissioned  on  28  May 
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1919.  The  trawler  was  used  in  minesweeping  operations 
to  clear  the  North  Sea  of  mines  laid  in  the  North  Sea 
Barrage. 

Siam  Duffey  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  and  re- 
turned to  her  owners  on  1 October  1919. 


Sibley 

A county  in  Minnesota  named  for  General  Henry  H. 
Sibley,  an  early  pioneer  in  the  territory  and  first  gov- 
ernor of  the  state. 

(A PA-206:  dp.  7,109;  1.  455';  b.  62';  dr.  24';  s.  17.7  k.; 

cpl.  536;  a.  1 5",  12  40mm.,  10  20mm.;  cl.  Haskell-, 

T.  VC2-43-AP5) 

Sibley  (APA-206)  was  laid  down  on  17  May  1944 
under  Maritime  Commission  contract  (MC  hull  MCV- 
554)  by  the  Yard  Number  2,  Permanente  Metals  Corp., 
Richmond,  Calif.;  launched  on  19  July  1944;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Leo  Gottleib;  and  acquired  from  the  Maritime 
Commission  and  commissioned  on  2 October  1944,  Comdr. 
Edward  I.  McQuiston  in  command. 

Immediately  after  commissioning,  Sibley  moved  from 
the  builder’s  yard  to  the  Naval  Supply  Depot,  Oakland, 
Calif.;  to  load  supplies  and  provisions.  On  16  October, 
she  departed  San  Francisco  for  San  Pedro,  where  she 
underwent  shakedown  from  20  October  to  2 November, 
followed  by  amphibious  training  at  Coronado,  Calif., 
from  3 to  10  November.  Sailing  from  San  Diego  on 
20  November,  Sibley  loaded  cargo  at  San  Francisco 
and  sailed  on  the  25th  for  Pearl  Harbor,  where  she  ar- 
rived on  2 December.  From  6 December  to  18  January, 
she  underwent  intensive  training  in  amphibious  opera- 
tions off  Maui,  T.  H. 

Sibley  sailed  from  Pearl  Harbor  on  27  January  for 
the  assault  on  Iwo  Jima.  After  stopping  at  Eniwetok 
from  5 to  7 February,  she  arrived  at  Saipan  on  the 
11th  and  underwent  a final  period  of  amphibious  train- 
ing on  12  and  13  February  at  nearby  Tinian.  Sailing 
on  the  16th,  she  arrived  off  Iwo  Jima  early  on  the  19th. 
Orders  to  debark  troops  were  received  in  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon;  and,  two  hours  later,  all  the  troops  were 
off  the  ship.  Sibley  remained  off  Iwo  Jima  for  the  next 
eight  days,  unloading  cargo  by  day  and  retiring  by 
night.  Also,  while  unloading  cargo,  she  received  casual- 
ties for  return  to  rear  areas;  and,  when  she  sailed  for 
Saipan  on  27  February,  she  carried  194  marine  casual- 
ties. 

Sibley  briefly  stopped  at  Saipan  on  2 March,  and 
arrived  at  Guam  two  days  later  and  discharged  her 
casualties.  She  returned  to  Saipan  on  the  7th  and  loaded 
marines  and  cargo  for  the  assault  on  Okinawa.  After 
training  from  16  to  19  March  and  a final  rehearsel  on 
the  24th,  Sibley  sailed  on  the  27th  for  the  assault.  Dur- 
ing the  approach  early  on  1 April,  transport  Hinsdale 
(APA-120)  was  struck  by  a suicide  plane,  but  the  task 
group  continued  to  carry  out  its  assignment,  which 
was  to  stage  a demonstration  off  the  coast  of  Okinawa 
to  lead  the  Japanese  to  expect  a landing  on  the  southern 
part  of  the  island.  For  two  days,  Sibley  participated  in 
this  demonstration;  and  then  the  task  group  retired  to 
a waiting  area  south  of  the  island.  On  11  April,  Sibley 
was  ordered  to  return  to  Saipan,  where  she  unloaded 
her  troops  and  cargo,  but  remained  on  call  for  possible 
use  in  the  Okinawa  operation  until  4 June. 

That  day,  Sibley  sailed  for  Tulagi  harbor  in  the 
Solomon  Islands.  She  arrived  there  on  the  12th  and, 
three  days  later,  proceeded  to  Espiritu  Santo  in  the 
New  Hebrides  Islands.  Arriving  on  the  17th,  she  loaded 
passengers  and  cargo,  cleared  Espiritu  Santo  on  28 
June,  and  arrived  at  Guam  on  5 July.  Then,  on  14  July, 
she  received  orders  to  return  to  the  United  States  and 
sailed  the  same  day,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  on  28 
July. 

On  9 August  1945,  Sibley  sailed  once  asrain,  this  time 
with  passengers  and  cargo  for  the  Philippines.  She 
stopoed  at  Eniwetok  and  Ulithi  on  the  way,  and 
reached  Samar  on  1 September.  She  then  proceeded  to 


Manila  Bay,  Subic  Bay,  and  finally  Lingayen  Gulf, 
where  she  arrived  on  the  10th  to  load  troops  and  cargo 
of  the  33d  Infantry  Division  for  the  occupation  of 
Japan.  After  a rehearsal  landing  a week  later,  she 
sailed  on  the  20th  and  arrived  on  the  25th  at  Wakayama, 
Japan,  where  she  rapidly  put  her  troops  and  cargo 
ashore.  Sailing  the  next  day,  she  returned  to  the  Philip- 
pines for  more  troops,  which  she  delivered  at  Hiro  Wan, 
Japan,  on  22  October. 

On  the  25th,  Sibley  reported  for  duty  with  operation 
“Magic  Carpet,”  the  transportation  of  servicemen  back 
to  the  United  States.  Departing  Japan  on  the  27th,  she 
loaded  homeward-bound  troops  at  Manus  from  2 to  4 
November  and  delivered  them  at  San  Francisco  on  the 
19th.  Sailing  again  on  5 December,  she  embarked  more 
troops  at  Guam  from  19  to  22  December  and  returned 
with  them  to  San  Francisco  on  4 January  1946.  After 
a round-trip  voyage  to  Pearl  Harbor  between  19  Feb- 
ruary and  4 March,  Sibley  reported  to  the  Stockton 
Group,  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet,  on  8 April  for  inactiva- 
tion, and  was  decommissioned  there  on  27  November 
1946.  Transferred  to  the  custody  of  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration, she  was  placed  in  the  National  Defense 
Reserve  Fleet  at  Suisan  Bay,  Calif.,  on  10  September 
1958.  Sibley  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 October 
1958  and  remains  in  reserve  into  1974. 

Sibley  received  two  battle  stars  for  her  World  War 
II  service. 

Siboney 

A town  near  Santiago,  Cuba,  where  United  States 
ti’oops  landed  during  the  Spanish- American  War. 

I 

(ID-2999:  dp.  11,298;  1.  443'3";  b.  60';  dr.  24'6" ; s. 

17.45  k.;  cpl.  346;  a.  4 5",  2 1-pdrs.,  2 mg.) 

The  first  Siboney  (ID-2999),  formerly  S.S.  Oriente, 
a combination  cargo  and  passenger  vessel  built  by  Wil- 
liam Cramp  and  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was  launched 
on  15  August  1917,  renamed  on  28  February  1918,  ac- 
quired by  the  Navy  on  8 April  1918  from  her  owners, 
the  New  York  and  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  and  com- 
missioned the  same  day,  Comdr.  A.T.  Graham  in  com- 
mand. 

Siboney  sailed  from  Philadelphia  on  16  April  as  a 
unit  of  the  Cruiser  and  Transport  force,  and  arrived 
at  Newport  News  two  days  later  to  embark  her  first 
contingent  of  troops.  She  departed  Hampton  Roads  on 
the  23d  and  joined  her  first  convoy  the  following  day. 
On  the  25th,  her  rudder  jammed;  and,  in  the  ensuing 
confusion,  transports  Aeolus  and  Huron  collided  and 
had  to  return  to  New  York.  On  4 May,  the  convoy  was 
joined  by  the  war  zone  escort  of  eight  destroyers;  and, 
on  the  6th,  Siboney  arrived  at  Brest.  Debarking  her 
troops,  she  sailed  the  following  day  and  arrived  at 
Hoboken  on  the  15th. 

Siboney  embarked  her  second  contingent  of  troops 
at  Lambert’s  Point,  Va.,  on  the  25th  and  sailed  the 
following  day.  The  New  York  section  of  the  convoy 
joined  on  the  28th,  and  the  ships  entered  the  war  zone 
on  6 June.  In  French  waters,  they  were  met  by  USS 
Corsair,  a squadron  of  minesweepers,  an  American 
dirigible,  and  two  French  hydroplanes.  Siboney  arrived 
in  Bordeaux  on  the  8th  and  departed  the  following  day 
but  remained  anchored  in  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde 
until  13  June  awaiting  the  tanker  Woonsocket.  On  the 
15th,  the  convoy  passed  six  empty  lifeboats  from 
the  torpedoed  transport  President  Lincoln.  Siboney 
entered  the  American  war  zone  on  20  June,  and  the  next 
day  rescued  survivors  of  the  British  vessel,  Dwinsk, 
which  had  been  torpedoed  three  days  previously.  The 
transport  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  22d  and  anchored 
in  the  North  River. 

Siboney  sailed  for  France  on  30  June;  and,  after  de- 
livering her  troops  at  Brest  on  12  July,  returned  to  New 
York  on  the  25th.  She  sailed  again  on  the  last  day  of 
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July;  and,  before  arriving  at  Brest  on  12  August,  had 
to  maneuver  several  times  to  evade  possible  submarine 
contacts.  As  she  was  testing  her  gun  during  the  return 
voyage,  an  explosion  on  deck  killed  the  executive  officer 
and  three  men  and  wounded  the  captain,  the  gunnery 
officer,  and  20  men.  Only  two  hours  later,  she  sighted 
a submarine  and,  without  mishap,  fired  two  depth 
charges  at  the  U-boat.  She  arrived  at  New  York  on  22 
August  and  was  given  a two-week  repair  period. 

On  4 September,  Siboney  sailed  from  New  York  on 
her  fifth  crossing  and  arrived  at  St.  Nazaire  on  the 
13th.  Two  days  later,  she  embarked  a number  of  wounded 
troops  and  left  St.  Nazaire  the  same  day;  but,  due  to 
heavy  submarine  activity,  swung  at  anchor  for  sev- 
eral days  before  her  convoy  sailed.  She  arrived  on  29 
September  at  New  York.  On  her  sixth  eastward  crossing, 
between  6 and  15  October,  an  influenza  epidemic  broke 
out  among  the  troops,  killing  a number  of  soldiers. 
Sailing  from  Brest  on  the  16th,  the  transport  returned 
to  New  York  on  24  October. 

Siboney  had  embarked  troops  for  her  next  voyage 
when,  on  3 November,  she  was  ordered  to  disembark 
them.  She  sailed  the  following  day  with  an  Army 
brigadier  general  and  his  staff,  and  a naval  draft  of  500 
men.  She  arrived  at  St.  Nazaire  on  the  12th,  shortly 
after  the  announcement  of  the  Armistice,  and  was  met 
by  a cheering  crowd. 

Siboney  then  began  her  peacetime  mission  of  return- 
ing American  veterans  from  Europe  to  the  United 
States.  After  embarking  513  wounded  men  at  St. 
Nazaire,  she  moved  to  Brest  on  the  15th  and  took  on 
600  more  passengers.  She  sailed  the  same  day  under 
escort  and  reached  New  York  on  24  November.  During 
the  next  10  months,  Siboney  made  10  more  round  trips 
between  the  United  States  and  France,  returning  over 
3,000  troops  per  trip  when  fully  loaded.  She  returned 
to  New  York  on  2 September  1919  at  the  conclusion  of 
her  17th  trip,  having  traveled  over  .115,000  miles  and 
transported  approximately  55,000  military  passengers 
to  and  from  French  ports.  On  10  September  1919  at 
Hoboken,  N.J.,  Siboney  was  decommissioned  and  turned 
over  to  the  War  Department.  Soon  thereafter,  she  was 
returned  to  the  New  York  and  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Co. 
In  1941,  she  was  reacquired  by  the  Army  for  transport 
duty;  and,  in  1944,  she  was  converted  into  the  Army 
hospital  ship,  Charles  A.  Stafford.  The  ship  was  laid 
up  after  World  War  II;  and,  on  22  January  1957,  was 
delivered  by  the  Maritime  Administration  to  the  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Co.  for  scrapping. 

II 

(CVE-112:  dp.  23,100;  1.  557'1";  b.  75';  ew.  105'2"; 

dr.  31';  s.  19.1  k.;  cpl.  1,076;  a.  2 5",  36  40mm.;  cl. 

Commencement  Bay) 

The  second  Siboney  (CVE-112)  was  laid  down  as 
Frosty  Bay  on  1 April  1944  by  the  Todd-Pacific  Ship- 
yards Inc.,  Tacoma,  Wash.;  renamed  Siboney  on  26 
April  1944;  launched  on  9 November  1944;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Chai'les  F.  Greber;  and  commissioned  on  14  May 
1945,  Capt.  Stanhope  Cotton  Ring  in  command. 

Siboney  completed  fitting  out  on  23  May  in  the  Seattle 
area  and,  on  31  May,  sailed  for  San  Diego,  via  Alameda. 
She  held  shakedown  operations  in  the  Bay  Area  until 
3 August.  The  carrier  then  loaded  bombs,  aircraft,  and 
personnel  from  Air  Group  36  and,  on  8 August,  de- 
parted for  Pearl  Harbor.  Hostilities  with  Japan  ceased 
the  day  before  Siboney  arrived,  on  15  August,  to  dis- 
charge her  cargo.  She  was  in  Hawaiian  waters  until 
early  September  when  she  sailed  for  Okinawa,  via  the 
Marshall,  Caroline,  and  Philippine  Islands. 

On  5 October,  she  stood  out  of  Buckner  Bay  for 
Honshu,  Japan.  En  route,  the  carrier  conducted  air 
search  operations  in  an  attempt  to  locate  Rear  Admiral 
William  D.  Sample  and  the  patrol  plane  in  which  he 
was  in  and  had  been  missing  since  the  2d.  Siboney 
called  at  Honshu,  from  the  8th  to  the  11th,  and  then 
continued  the  search  for  the  missing  PBM,  with  nega- 
tive results.  The  ship  operated  in  the  Tokyo  Bay  area 


from  24  October  to  16  November  1945  when  she  was 
ordered  to  return  to  the  United  States.  After  port  calls 
at  Saipan,  Manila,  Hong  Kong,  Guam,  and  Pearl  Har- 
bor, she  arrived  at  San  Diego  on  23  January  1946.  The 
carrier  deployed  to  the  western  Pacific  again  from  15 
February  to  7 May  1946. 

Siboney  stood  out  of  San  Diego  on  9 June  1947  en 
route,  via  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  to  her  new  home 
port,  Norfolk,  Va.  The  carrier  arrived  there  on  26  June 
and  operated  between  Norfolk  and  Guantanamo  Bay, 
Cuba,  until  November  when  she  was  inactivated.  In 
March  1948,  Siboney  was  returned  to  active  duty,  and,  in 
May,  ferried  former  United  States  Air  Force  planes  to 
Yesilkoy,  Turkey.  She  returned  to  Norfolk  for  a month 
and  made  another  voyage  to  the  Near  East  before  enter- 
ing the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard  in  October  1948  for  a 
three-month  overhaul. 

Siboney  stood  out  of  Boston  in  January  1949  for 
Guantanamo  Bay  and  refresher  training.  The  carrier 
operated  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet  until  6 December  1949 
when  she  was  placed  in  the  inactive  fleet  at  Philadelphia. 

The  outbreak  of  war  in  Korea,  in  June  1950,  brought 
a need  for  more  combat  ships,  and  Siboney  was  returned 
to  an  active  status  on  22  November  1950.  The  carrier 
put  to  sea  on  2 February  1951  and  was  assigned  a home 
port  in  Norfolk.  From  27  February  to  10  April,  she 
carried  out  extensive  training  exercises  in  the  Guan- 
tanamo Bay  area. 

She  operated  in  Canadian  waters  in  July  and,  from 
September  to  14  November,  in  the  Mediterranean  with 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  units. 
Siboney  participated  in  evaluation  tests  and  carrier 
qualifications  of  versions  of  AD  and  F4U  aircraft  in 
January  1952.  She  also  tested  the  new  concept  of  verti- 
cal landings,  using  Marine  helicopters.  The  ship  was 
modernized  at  the  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard  and  rejoined 
the  fleet  on  20  January  1953.  After  training  in  the 
Caribbean,  she  operated  in  the  Atlantic  with  a hunter- 
killer  group  until  August.  From  16  September  to  1 De- 
cember 1953,  Siboney  was  again  deployed  with  the  6th 
Fleet. 

The  years  1954  and  1955  were  spent  in  fleet  opera- 
tions along  the  east  coast,  from  New  England  to  the 
Caribbean  and  in  midshipman  cruises  to  Spain  during 
the  summers.  Siboney  was  overhauled  at  the  Philadelphia 
Naval  Shipyard  from  28  September  1954  to  22  January 
1955.  She  operated  along  the  east  coast  until  4 October 
when  she  was  ordered  to  load  as  many  supplies  as  possi- 
ble and  sail  for  Mexican  waters  in  the  Gulf.  Until  19 
October,  helicopters  from  the  carrier  flew  relief  missions 
and  transported  supplies  to  the  inhabitants  of  Tamoico 
which  had  been  devastated  by  a hurricane  and  subse- 
quent flooding. 

The  year  1956  was  Siboney’ s last  year  of  active  service 
with  the  fleet.  She  operated  along  the  east  coast  from 
January  to  May  and  then  made  a final  cruise  with  the 
6th  Fleet  from  26  May  to  6 July.  The  carrier  sailed 
to  Philadelphia  on  27  July  and,  four  days  later,  was 
placed  in  reserve,  out  of  commission,  with  the  Atlantic 
Reserve  Fleet.  Siboney  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list 
on  1 June  1970  and  sold  to  Union  Minerals  and  Alloys 
Corp.,  New  York,  a year  later  for  scrap. 

Sibyl 

(SwStr:  t.  176;  a.  2 30-pdr.  P.r.,  2 24-pdrs.) 

Sibyl — a wooden-hulled,  side  wheel  steamer  built  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  as  Hartford  in  1863 — was  purchased 
by  the  Navy  at  Cincinnati  on  27  April  1864;  renamed 
Sybyl  on  26  May  1864;  and  commissioned  at  Mound 
City,  111.,  on  16  June  1864,  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant 
Henry  H.  Gorringe  in  command. 

Sibyl  was  based  at  Cairo,  111.,  and  used  as  a dis- 
patch boat  for  Rear  Admiral  David  D.  Porter,  the 
commander  of  the  Mississippi  Squadron.  Her  first  cruise 
began  early  in  July  and  took  her  downriver  as  far  as 
Natchez,  Miss.,  delivering  messages  to  Navy  ships  en 
route.  She  continued  this  type  of  service  through  the 
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end  of  the  Civil  War,  gathering  intelligence  of  Con- 
federate activity  as  she  steamed  up  and  down  the  river. 
She  was  decommissioned  at  Mound  City  on  31  July  1865, 
was  sold  at  public  auction  there  on  17  August  1865  to 
R.  J.  Trunstoll,  and  was  redocumented  as  Comet  on  28 
September  1865.  After  more  than  a decade  of  mercantile 
service,  the  ship  was  abandoned  in  1876. 

Sicard 

Montgomery  Sicard  was  born  in  New  York  on  30 
September  1836  and  was  appointed  midshipman  on  1 
October  1851.  After  graduation  from  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy in  1855,  he  served  in  the  Home  and  East  India 
squadrons  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  During 
the  war,  he  served  in  the  West  Gulf  Blockading  Squad- 
ron, participating  in  the  capture  of  New  Orleans  late 
in  April  1862  and  the  passage  of  the  Vicksburg  batteries 
in  June  1862.  Sicard  later  commanded  Seneca  during 
the  assaults  on  Fort  Fisher  in  December  1864  and  Jan- 
uary 1865.  After  the  war,  command  duty  afloat  alter- 
nated with  ordnance  duty  in  Washington  and  New 
York  until  he  became  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance 
from  1881  to  1890.  In  1897,  he  was  promoted  to  Rear 
Admiral  and  took  command  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Squadron  but  was  forced  to  relinquish  his  command  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish- American  War  due  to  ill 
health.  Upon  his  partial  recovery,  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Board  of  Strategy  and  took  an  important 
part  in  guiding  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Rear  Admiral 
Sicard  retired  on  30  September  1898  and  died  at  West- 
ernville,  N.Y.,  on  14  September  1900. 

(DD-346:  dp.  1,215;  1.  314'4%”;  b.  30'11%”;  dr.  9' 

10”;  s.  35.44  k.;  cpl.  122;  a.  4 4”,  1 3”,  12  21”  tt. ; cl. 

Clemson) 

Sicard  (DD-346)  was  laid  down  on  18  June  1919  by 
the  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Maine;  launched  on  20 
April  1920;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  M.H.  Sicard,  daughter- 
in-law  of  Rear  Admiral  Sicard;  and  commissioned  on 
9 June  1920,  Lt.  J.K.  Davis  in  temporary  command. 

On  18  June  1920,  her  regularly  appointed  commanding 
officer,  Lt.  Comdr.  G.C.  Dichman,  took  command;  and, 
on  26  June,  the  ship  joined  Destroyer  Squadrons,  At- 
lantic Fleet  at  Newport,  R.  I.  She  operated  on  the  east 
coast  and  in  the  Caribbean  and  Canal  Zone  areas  until 
1922,  engaging  in  battle  and  torpedo  practice  and  fleet 
maneuvers  and  receiving  necessary  repairs  at  the  New 
York  Navy  Yard.  On  20  January  1921,  she  transited 
the  Panama  Canal  and  participated  in  combined  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  fleet  war  games  and  maneuvers  in  the 
Pacific,  cruising  to  Callao,  Peru,  and  returning  to  the 
Atlantic  on  24  February. 

Arriving  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  on  27  April 
1922  from  spring  maneuvers  in  the  West  Indies,  Sicai-d 
was  repaired  and  fitted  out  for  duty  on  the  Asiatic 
Station.  On  15  June,  she  proceeded  to  Newport,  received 
tornedo  equipment;  and,  on  the  20th,  got  underway 
with  her  squadron  for  her  new  station,  sailing  via  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  squadron 
arrived  at  Chefoo,  China,  on  26  August,  and  joined 
the  Asiatic  Fleet,  with  which  she  operated  for  seven 
vears,  based  at  Chefoo  and  Tsingtao  in  the  summer  and 
Manila  in  the  winter.  She  received  periodic  overhauls  at 
the  Cavite  Navy  Yard.  She  participated  in  fleet  exer- 
cises and  maneuvers,  protected  American  interests  in 
China,  Japan,  and  the  Philippines,  and  engaged  in  es- 
cort and  patrol  duty  on  the  China  Coast  and  on  the 
Yangtze  River  during  periods  of  political  turmoil. 

On  30  and  31  August  1923,  when  violent  earthquakes 
destroyed  a large  part  of  the  cities  of  Tokyo  and  Yoko- 
hama, Japan,  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Asiatic 
Fleet,  Admiral  E.A.  Anderson,  dispatched  all  avail- 
able vessels  to  that  area  with  emergency  supplies  to 
render  assistance.  Sicard  arrived  in  Yokohama  harbor 
on  11  September  and  acted  as  dispatch  boat  to  Tokyo 
and  transported  refugees  from  the  city.  From  25  Sep- 
tember to  3 October,  she  was  stationed  in  Nagasaki 


harbor  as  relay  ship,  since  all  radio  communications  to 
Yokohama  and  Tokyo  were  out  of  commission.  The 
prompt  action  of  Sicard  and  other  units  of  the  Asiatic 
Fleet  helped  save  thousands  of  lives  and  earned  the 
thanks  of  the  Japanese  government.  Between  26  April 
and  30  June  1924,  Sicard  again  saw  special  duty, 
in  connection  with  the  flight  of  four  United  States  Army 
airplanes  around  the  world.  The  destroyer  cruised  from 
Hong  Kong  to  Rangoon,  Burma,  and  Calcutta,  India, 
guarding  the  flight  and  maintaining  radio  communica- 
tions. During  the  next  few  years,  Sicard’ s patrols  in 
Chinese  waters  became  more  frequent  due  to  the  fighting 
which  accompanied  the  rise  of  Chiang  Kai-Shek  to 
power.  On  22  July  1929,  having  been  relieved  by  an- 
other squadron,  Sicard  and  her  squadron  sailed  from 
Yokohama,  Japan,  for  the  United  States  and  arrived 
at  San  Diego  on  17  August. 

In  October  1929,  Sicard  joined  Destroyer  Squadrons, 
United  States  Battle  Fleet,  and  for  several  years  oper- 
ated principally  on  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States, 
with  periodic  overhauls  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard. 
She  engaged  in  fleet  concentration  problems  and  battle 
and  torpedo  practice;  towed  targets  for  submarines 
and  air  squadrons;  performed  plane  guard  duty  and 
made  Naval  Reserve  training  cruises.  During  the  period 
15  Febraury  to  21  June  1930,  Sicard  made  a cruise  to 
the  Atlantic  with  the  Battle  Fleet,  participating  in  the 
United  States  Fleet  concentration  and  Fleet  Problem  X 
in  Caribbean  waters  and  visiting  New  York  and  Hamp- 
ton Roads  for  the  Presidential  Review  on  20  May.  She 
took  part  in  fleet  problems  conducted  in  the  Canal  Zone 
and  Caribbean  area  from  4 February  to  15  April  1931 
and  in  Hawaiian  waters  from  1 February  to  22  March 
1932.  From  24  March  to  1 October  1934,  Sicard  was 
attached  to  Rotating  Reserve  Squadron  20  at  San  Diego. 
On  1 October,  she  joined  Destroyer  Squadron  4 and 
continued  operations  with  the  Battle  Force  in  the 
Pacific. 

On  12  May  1935,  while  engaging  in  Fleet  Problem 
XVI  off  Diamond  Head,  Oahu,  T.  H.,  Sicard  was  rammed 
by  Lea  (DD-118)  and  badly  damaged.  The  ship  was 
towed  by  Rail  (AM— 26)  to  the  Pearl  Harbor  Navy 
Yard,  where  she  received  extensive  repairs  before  re- 
suming operations  with  her  squadron  in  August. 

In  May  1937,  Sicard  entered  the  Pearl  Harbor  Navy 
Yard  for  conversion  to  a light  minelayer;  and,  on  20 
June,  she  was  reclassified  DM-21.  Except  for  a brief 
trip  to  the  west  coast  for  repairs  and  training  from 
20  September  to  20  December  1937,  Sicard  operated  in 
the  Hawaiian  area  through  1941,  engaging  in  division 
tactics  and  training  exercises,  fleet  problems  and  maneu- 
vers, joint  Army  and  Navy  exercises,  battle,  torpedo 
and  mining  practice,  and  reconnaissance  missions  around 
Midway  and  outlying  islands.  She  entered  the  Pearl 
Harbor  Navy  Yard  on  21  November  1941  and  was 
under  overhaul  there  when  the  Japanese  attacked  on  7 
December.  The  ship  had  ammunition  only  for  her  .30- 
caliber  machine  guns  but  aided  in  the  defense  of  the 
base  by  sending  men  to  help  operate  the  guns  of  the 
cruiser  New  Orleans  (CA-32)  and  the  destroyer  Cum- 
mings (DD-365). 

On  completion  of  overhaul  on  28  January  1942, 
Sicard  left  Pearl  Harbor  for  an  antisubmarine  patrol 
station  southwest  of  Oahu,  where  she  escorted  ships 
within  her  area  and  searched  for  hostile  submarines. 
Between  1 and  9 April,  she  helped  lay  a large  defensive 
minefield  at  the  French  Frigate  Shoals,  some  500  miles 
northwest  of  Oahu;  and,  between  10  and  18  April,  she 
set  ud  a Marine  radio  and  surveillance  station  at  East- 
ern Island  in  the  Midway  group.  On  19  June,  Sicard 
sailed  from  Pearl  Harbor  with  other  light  minelayers, 
picked  up  mines  at  Seattle,  Wash.;  and,  in  July,  laid 
a defensive  minefield  off  Kodiak,  Alaska.  On  her  return 
to  Hawaii  on  27  July,  she  resumed  her  local  patrol  as- 
signment. She  sailed  on  16  September  for  the  Aleutians 
to  lay  another  minefield  and  conduct  more  patrols  and 
then  proceeded  on  22  November  to  San  Francisco  for 
overhaul. 
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After  completion  of  repairs  on  22  December,  Sicard 
participated  in  amphibious  landing  exercises  off  San 
Diego;  and  then  sailed  on  24  April  1943  from  San 
Francisco  with  a convoy  of  troop  transports  for  the 
assault  on  Attu  in  the  Aleutians.  Sicard  was  to  have 
acted  as  a landing  craft  control  vessel  for  the  operation; 
but,  on  the  night  before  the  landing,  she  collided  with 
the  destroyer,  Macdoyiough  (DD-351),  in  a dense  fog. 
Sicard  towed  McDonough  into  Adak,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  San  Francisco  for  repairs,  which  lasted  to 
29  July.  She  was  more  fortunate  during  the  Kiska 
landings  and  successfully  guided  the  waves  of  assault 
boats  to  the  beach  there  between  15  and  18  August. 
She  performed  local  patrol  and  escort  duties  in  the 
Aleutians,  and  then  escorted  a convoy  to  Pearl  Harbor, 
where  she  arrived  on  15  September. 

Sicard  left  Pearl  Harbor  on  24  September  for  a new 
area  of  operations,  the  Southwest  Pacific.  She  escorted 
ships  to  Noumea  and  Espiritu  Santo,  and  then  con- 
tinued to  Purvis  Bay  where  she  and  her  sisters,  Gamble 
(DM-15)  and  Breeze  (DM-18),  formed  a fast  mine- 
laying group.  The  group  sortied  on  31  October  to  plant 
an  offensive  minefield  off  Bougainville  Island.  Just  as 
the  group  completed  its  mission  and  began  to  retire 
early  in  the  morning  of  2 November,  it  was  illuminated 
by  parachute  flares  from  enemy  aircraft.  Soon  a friendly 
cruiser  force  steamed  by  at  high  speed  in  the  opposite 
direction  and  opened  fire  on  an  invisible  enemy.  Sicard’ s 
group  had  unknowingly  helped  bring  the  opposing  forces 
together  for  the  Battle  of  Empress  Augusta  Bay. 

Sicard  with  four  other  destroyer-minelayers,  laid  an- 
other minefield  off  Bougainville  on  8 November;  and, 
after  brief  convoy  duty,  the  ship  laid  a third  minefield 
off  the  Shortland  Islands  on  24  November.  Between 
December  1943  and  April  1944,  she  escorted  convoys 
between  Espiritu  Santo,  Guadalcanal,  Purvis  Bay,  Nou- 
mea, Fiji,  New  Zealand,  and  Kwajalein.  On  1 May 
1944,  she  resumed  her  minelaying  role  and  laid  a field 
off  Buka  Island  in  two  trips  on  2 and  10  May.  After 
additional  convoy  duty,  the  ship  returned  to  Alameda, 
Calif.,  on  11  July  1944  for  overhaul. 

Sicard  completed  repairs  on  20  September  and,  after 
refresher  training,  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor  on  4 October. 
Following  another  period  of  upkeep  from  10  October 
to  16  November,  she  commenced  duty  training  sub- 
marines. She  conducted  daily  exercises  with  submarines 
off  Oahu  until  9 January  1945,  and  then  performed 
similar  duties  at  Midway  until  2 September  1945.  During 


this  period,  she  was  reclassified  a miscellaneous  aux- 
iliary, AG-100,  effective  5 June  1945.  On  completion  of 
training  duty,  Sicard  arrived  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard  for  inactivation  on  21  October.  She  was  decom- 
missioned on  21  November  1945,  struck  from  the  Navy 
list  on  19  December  1945,  and  sold  on  22  June  1946  to 
Hugo  Neu  of  New  York  for  scrap. 

Sicard  received  two  battle  stars  for  her  World  War 
II  service. 

Sicily 

An  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  separated  from 
the  Italian  mainland  by  the  narrow  Strait  of  Messina. 
Sicily  was  invaded  by  United  States  troops  on  9 and  10 
July  1943  and  by  British  troops  on  10  July.  The  Allies 
completed  the  conquest  of  the  island  on  16  August. 

(CVE-118 : dp.  10,900;  1.  557';  b.  75';  ew.  104';  dr.  31'; 

s.  19  k. ; cpl.  1,170;  a.  2 5",  36  40mm.,  18  20mm.;  cl. 

Commencement  Bay) 

Sicily  (CVE-118)  was  laid  down  on  23  October  1944 
by  Todd-Pacific  Shipyards  Inc.,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  as 
Sandy  Bay;  launched  on  14  April  1945;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Julius  Vanderwiele;  renamed  Sicily  on  5 June 
1944;  and  commissioned  on  27  February  1946,  Capt. 
B.  W.  Wright  in  command. 

Sicily  fitted  out  at  Portland,  Oreg.,  loaded  supplies  at 
Seattle,  and  then  sailed  for  San  Diego  where  she  held 
shakedown  training  during  April  and  May.  On  15  May, 
she  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  New  York,  via  the  Panama 
Canal  and  Norfolk.  The  carrier  entered  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard  on  6 June  and  remained  there  until  30 
September  when  she  sailed  to  Argentia,  Newfoundland, 
to  conduct  cold  weather  training. 

During  the  remainder  of  1946  and  until  3 April  1950, 
Sicily  operated  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet  out  of  her  home 
port  of  Norfolk.  At  that  time,  she  was  reassigned  to  the 
Pacific  Fleet  with  San  Diego  as  her  home  port,  arriving 
there  on  28  April.  The  carrier  was  scheduled  to  con- 
duct antisubmarine  warfare  exercises  during  the  sum- 
mer, but  the  invasion  of  South  Korea  by  the  North 
Koreans,  on  25  June,  caused  a radical  change  in  her 
operating  plans.  Sicily  was  notified  on  2 July  that  she 
was  needed  in  the  Far  East;  and  she  sailed,  two  days 
later,  for  the  first  of  three  deployments  to  Korean 
waters. 


Sicily  (CVE-118)  steams  in  Far  Eastern  waters  during  her  final  deployment  in  April  1954.  Escort  carriers  of  this 
type  provided  valuable  close  air  support  to  ground  forces  during  the  Korean  conflict. 
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Sicily  was  designated  flagship  of  Carrier  Division 
(CarDiv)  15  and  on  3 August  launched  aircraft  of 
VMF214  on  their  first  air  strike  in  support  of  Allied 
ground  forces.  During  this  tour,  she  supported  ground 
operations  at  Pohang,  the  Inchon  landing,  the  advance 
to  Seoul,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  marines  from  the 
Chosin  Reservoir  to  Hungnam  before  returning  to  San 
Diego  on  5 February  1951.  On  her  second  tour  with 
the  7th  Fleet,  from  13  May  to  12  October  1951,  Sicily 
operated  on  both  the  east  and  west  coast  of  Korea.  Her 
last  tour  during  the  Korean  conflict  was  from  8 May  to 
4 December  1952,  and  she  served  with  the  United 
Nations  Escort  and  Blockading  Force.  Sicily  was  de- 
ployed to  the  Far  East  again  from  14  July  1953  to  25 
February  1954. 

Upon  her  return  to  the  west  coast,  Sicily  was  placed 
in  reserve,  out  of  commission,  with  the  Pacific  Reserve 
Fleet.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 July 
1960  and  sold  to  Nicolai  Joffe  Corporation  on  31  Octo- 
ber for  scrap. 

Sicily  received  five  battle  stars  for  service  in  Korea. 

Sidney  C.  Jones 

(Sch:  t.  254;  1.  98'0";  b.  27'0";  dph.  7'8";  a.  1 13” 
mortar,  2 32-pdrs.) 

Sidney  C.  Jones,  a wooden-hulled  schooner,  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Navy  at  New  York  City  on  7 October  1861; 
and  was  commissioned  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  on 
29  January  1862,  Acting  Master  Robert  Adams  in  com- 
mand. 

Although  originally  fitted  out  for  blockade  duty,  the 
schooner  was  assigned  to  the  mortar  flotilla  which  was 
established  to  support  Flag  Officer  Farragut’s  New  Or- 
leans campaign.  A 13-inch  mortar  was  added  to  her 
armament,  and  Sidney  C.  Jones  sailed  for  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  She  reached  Ship  Island,  Miss.,  early  in  March 
and  entered  the  Mississippi  River  through  Pass  a 1’  Outre 
on  the  18th. 

Exactly  a month  later,  the  mortar  schooners — com- 
manded by  Comdr.  David  D.  Porter — moved  upstream  to 
predesignated  positions  below  Forts  St.  Philip  and  Jack- 
son  and  opened  fire  on  the  Southern  positions.  They  con- 
tinued the  bombardment  intermittently  until  shortly  after 
midnight  on  24  April,  when  Farragut  dashed  by  the  forts. 
During  the  race  by  the  Southern  batteries,  the  mortars 
increased  their  rate  of  fire  to  their  maximum  rapidity  to 
distract  the  Confederate  cannoneers,  and  they  maintained 
the  pace  until  the  Union  fleet  was  safely  out  of  range  of 
the  Southern  batteries. 

Soon  after  New  Orleans  surrendered,  Porter  took  his 
mortar  flotilla  to  blockade  stations  off  Mobile  Bay.  How- 
ever, in  June,  they  returned  to  the  Mississippi  and 
ascended  the  river  to  positions  which  enabled  them  to 
shell  Vicksburg.  On  28  June,  the  mortars  bombarded  the 
Confederate  batteries  as  Farragut’s  steamships  dashed 
by  the  Southern  fortress  to  meet  Flag  Officer  Davis’s 
Western  Flotilla.  The  mortars  remained  below  Vicksburg 
while  Farragut  was  above  attempting  to  arrange  for 
joint  Army-Navy  operations  against  the  stronghold.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  Sidney  C.  Jones  ran  aground  and  was  still 
high  and  dry  on  15  July  when  Confederate  ironclad  ram, 
Arkansas,  raced  down  the  Yazoo  River,  by  Farragut’s 
ships,  and  took  refuge  under  the  fortress’  guns. 

Sidney  C.  Jones  was  destroyed  to  prevent  her  falling 
into  Confederate  hands. 

Sidonia 

An  astronomical  body. 

(AKA-42 : dp.  4,087;  1.  426';  b.  58';  dr.  16';  s.  16.9  k.; 

cpl.  303;  a.  1 5”,  8 40mm.,  10  20mm.;  cl.  Artemis ; 

T.  S4-SE2-BE1) 

Sidonia  (AKA-42)  was  laid  down  on  1 February  1945 
under  Maritime  Commission  contract  (MC  hull  1903)  by 
the  Walsh-Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Providence,  R.I.;  launched 


on  7 April  1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Gustave  Metzman; 
and  commissioned  on  30  April  1945,  Lt.  Comdr.  E.  C.  Earl 
in  command. 

Sidonia's  sea  trials  were  interrupted  when  she  struck 
a derelict  off  Cape  Cod  on  11  May  1945,  and  repairs  to 
her  port  propeller  and  to  metallurgical  defects  in  her  port 
shafting  lasted  until  31  May.  The  ship  arrived  at  Norfolk 
on  3 June  and  underwent  shakedown  in  Hampton  Roads 
and  Chesapeake  Bay  from  4 to  13  June.  After  post- 
shakedown repairs,  she  sailed  on  23  June  for  France, 
arriving  at  Marseilles  on  4 July.  There  she  loaded  216 
troops  with  their  supplies  and  sailed  on  14  July  for  the 
Pacific,  transiting  the  Panama  Canal  on  28  and  29  July, 
and  calling  at  Eniwetok  from  18  to  21  August.  On  22 
August,  Sidonia’ s starboard  engine  was  disabled  by  an 
electrical  ground,  and  it  remained  out  of  commission  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  ship’s  career.  Sidonia  arrived  at 
Lingayen  Gulf  on  31  August  and  disembarked  her  troops 
and  cargo.  On  13  September,  a fire  disabled  her  port 
engine,  and  repairs  lasted  until  24  September.  The  ship 
arrived  at  Manila  on  29  September  and  departed  on  7 
October  with  322  homeward-bound  servicemen,  whom 
she  disembarked  at  Portland,  Oreg.,  on  9 November. 
There  her  engines  were  dismantled;  but,  on  18  December, 
repairs  were  suspended  and  the  ship  was  ordered  de- 
activated. Sidonia  was  decommissioned  at  Everett,  Wash., 
on  25  February  1946;  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  17 
April  1946;  and  transferred  to  the  War  Shipping  Admin- 
istration on  29  June  1946  for  retention  in  the  National 
Defense  Reserve  Fleet  at  Olympia,  Wash.  The  ship  was 
sold  on  7 December  1964  to  Zidell  Explorations,  Inc., 
Portland,  Oreg.,  for  scrapping. 

Sierra 

A mountain  range  in  eastern  California,  parallel  to 
the  Coast  Ranges. 

I 

(ID.  No.  1634:  dp.  9,680  (n.)  ; 1.  416'0";  b.  50'2”; 

dph.  25'11”;  dr.  24'0”  (mean);  s.  16.0  k.;  cpl.  284; 

a.  4 6”,  2 1-pdrs.,  2 mg.) 

The  first  Sierra — a passenger  steamer  built  in  1900  by 
William  Cramp  & Sons  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. — was  ac- 
quired by  the  Navy  on  27  May  1918  from  the  John  D. 
Spreckel  Bros.  Co.  of  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and  was 
commissioned  on  1 July  1918. 

Sierra  was  assigned  to  the  transatlantic  station  upon 
commissioning,  and  she  transported  troops  to  France  until 
the  end  of  World  War  I.  After  the  war,  she  remained 
with  the  Navy  for  11  more  months,  bringing  the  Ameri- 
can veterans  back  home.  On  1 October  1919,  Sierra 
decommissioned,  her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list, 
and  she  was  returned  to  her  owners.  Sierra  subsequently 
returned  to  merchantile  service. 

II 

(AD-18:  dp.  14,037;  1.  530'6”;  b.  73'4";  dr.  25'6”;  s. 

19.6  k. ; cpl.  1,050;  a.  4 5”,  8 40  mm.,  23  20mm.;  cl. 

Dixie) 

The  second  Sierra  (AD-18)  was  laid  down  on  31 
December  1941  by  the  Tampa  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Tampa, 
Fla.;  launched  on  23  February  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
F.  M.  Earle;  and  commissioned  on  20  March  1944,  Capt. 
P.  B.  Koonce  in  command. 

Sierra  completed  fitting  out  at  Tampa  and,  on  13  April, 
sailed  for  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  via  Key  West,  arriving 
there  on  18  April.  The  next  day,  she  began  a 10-day 
shakedown  cruise  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area  and  a 
subsequent  yard  availability  period  in  the  Norfolk  Navy 
Yard  from  28  April  to  17  May. 

On  18  May,  Sierra  stood  out  of  Norfolk  en  route  to 
San  Diego,  via  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  She  was  in  San 
Diego  for  five  days  and,  on  7 June,  departed  for  Pearl 
Harbor,  T.H.  The  destroyer  tender  rendered  services  to 
destroyers  and  destroyer  escorts  at  Pearl  Harbor  from  13 
June  to  3 September  1944. 
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Sierra  (AD-18)  in  the  early  1960s.  The  destroyer  tenders  of  the  Dixie  class  were  generally  similar  in  dimensions  and 
appearance  to  Vulcan  (AR-5) -class  repair  ships,  Fulton  (AS-11) -class  submarine  tenders,  and  Curtiss  (AV-4)- 
and  Currituck  (AV-7)-class  seaplane  tenders.  All  of  these  classes  were  begun  in  the  late  1930s  to  provide  the  fleet 
with  modern  high-capacity  mobile  support  ships. 


With  the  need  for  fleet  repair  units  at  advance  bases  to 
support  the  forthcoming  invasion  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  Sierra  proceeded  to  Seeadler  Harbor,  Manus 
Island,  Admiralty  Islands.  She  was  attached  to  the  3d 
Fleet  and  serviced  its  ships  until  February  1945.  Her 
most  outstanding  accomplishments  were  the  replacement 
of  a complete  5-inch  gun  mount  on  California  (BB-44) 
and  rebuilding  the  starboard  stern  of  Claxton  (DD-571) 
which  had  been  severely  damaged  by  a kamikaze  in  Leyte 
Gulf. 

Sierra  was  underway  from  Seadler  Harbor  on  18  Feb- 
ruary en  route  to  Purvis  Bay,  Solomon  Islands.  She 
repaired  a fleet  of  LST’s  in  preparation  for  the  assault 
on  Iwo  Jima  and  then  proceeded,  on  15  March,  to  Ulithi, 
Caroline  Islands.  She  serviced  units  of  the  5th  Fleet  there 
until  25  May  when  she  departed  for  San  Pedro  Bay, 
Leyte  Gulf,  P.I. 

Sierra  repaired  landing  craft  support  ships  and  de- 
stroyers for  the  anticipated  strikes  against  the  Japanese 
mainland,  but  the  end  of  hostilities  with  Japan  ended  the 
assignment.  The  ship  sailed  from  the  Philippine  Islands 
on  6 September  for  Buckner  Bay,  Okinawa;  Jinsen, 
Korea;  and  Shanghai,  China.  She  arrived  at  Shangai  on 
12  October  1945  and  remained  there  until  6 February 
1946  when  she  sailed  to  San  Francisco  for  yard  avail- 
ability. 

Sierra  was  deployed  to  the  Western  Pacific  two  more 
times  in  the  next  three  years.  Her  last  assignment  termi- 
nated at  San  Diego  on  8 April  1949 ; and,  two  months 
later,  she  sailed  for  Norfolk,  Va.,  which  was  her  new 
home  port,  arriving  there  on  29  July  1949.  She  serviced 


ships  there  until  6 January  1950  when  she  was  de- 
ployed to  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterreanean  as  relief  of 
Shenandoah  (AD-26)  ; returning  to  Norfolk  on  24  June. 
The  tender  was  deployed  to  the  6th  Fleet  again  from 
12  June  to  6 November  1951. 

Upon  her  return  to  Norfolk,  Sierra  moored  at  Pier  21, 
Convoy  Escort  Piers.  On  7 November,  she  was  desig- 
nated the  flagship  of  Commander,  Destroyer  Flotilla  4 
and  retained  this  honor  until  1 July  1962  when  she  was 
assigned  flagship  for  Commander,  Cruiser  Destroyer  Flo- 
tilla 4.  Sierra  remained  at  Norfolk  until  1959,  aptly 
coping  with  the  heavy  demand  by  destroyers  for  repairs, 
which  was  her  primary  duty.  For  other  than  local  opera- 
tions, the  longest  period  of  time  that  she  was  away  from 
the  Convoy  Escort  Piers  was  when  her  services  were 
required  for  Operation  “Springboard”  from  6 January 
to  2 March  and  again  from  9 November  to  4 December 
1953. 

Sierra  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean  on  30  June  1959 
for  her  third  deployment  with  the  6th  Fleet  and  returned 
to  Norfolk  on  13  December  to  continue  her  work  as  de- 
stroyer tender.  She  was  deployed  to  Guantanamo  Bay 
from  23  October  to  14  December  1961  to  tend  the  reserve 
training  ships  recalled  to  active  duty  during  the  Lebanon 
Crisis.  She  entered  the  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard  on  27 
March  1962  for  conversion  under  the  FRAM  II  program. 
Sierra  was  out  of  the  yard  and  able  to  resume  her  normal 
work  routine  on  15  September.  From  1963  through  De- 
cember 1973,  Sierra  serviced  ships  of  the  fleet  at  ports 
along  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States  but,  primarily, 
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at  Norfolk.  On  5 January  1974,  she  moved  to  Charleston, 
S.C.,  and  into  September  is  still  operating  from  that  port. 

Signal 

I 

(SwStr : t.  190;  1.  157';  b.  30';  dph.  4'4";  dr.  l'lO”;  a. 

2 30-pdr.  P.r.,  4 24-pdr.  how.,  2 12-pdr.  D.r.) 

The  first  Signal — a wooden-hulled,  stern -wheel  steamer 
built  in  1862  at  Wheeling,  Va.  (now  W.Va.) — was 
purchased  by  the  Navy  on  22  September  1862  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  Although  no  record  of  her  commissioning  has 
been  found,  we  know  that  she  was  in  operation  on  22 
October  1862,  for,  on  that  day,  she  departed  Corondelet, 
Mo.,  and  headed  down  the  Mississippi  to  join  in  the 
campaign  against  the  Confederate  river  fortress  at 
Vicksburg.  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  John  Scott  was 
mentioned  as  her  commanding  officer  in  an  order  issued 
on  14  November  and  presumably  commanded  the  ship 
from  the  start  of  her  service. 

Signal’s  first  weeks  were  devoted  to  duty  as  a dis- 
patch vessel.  On  29  November,  she  and  Marmora  en- 
tered the  Yazoo  River  on  a reconnaissance  expedition 
and  ascended  that  stream  some  21  miles.  From  time  to 
time,  riflemen  fired  upon  the  ships  from  the  river  banks; 
but,  in  each  instance,  the  ships  shelled  and  dispersed 
the  attackers.  That  afternoon,  the  ships  returned  to  the 
Mississippi  unharmed. 

Signal’s  work  for  the  day — steaming  up  and  down 
shallow,  winding  streams  in  hostile  territory — was  a 
sample  of  the  service  she  would  perform  throughout 
her  career.  She  and  Marmora  again  ascended  the  Yazoo 
on  11  December  to  obtain  information  needed  for  a 
projected  joint  Army-Navy  expedition  in  that  area  to 
outflank  Vicksburg.  They  discovered  Confederates  had 
placed  torpedoes  in  the  channel  and  returned  to  report 
and  to  volunteer  to  destroy  the  explosive  devices.  The 
next  morning,  accompanied  by  Cairo,  Pittsburg,  and 
Queen  of  the  West,  they  returned  up  the  Yazoo  to  de- 
stroy the  “infernal  machines.”  During  this  early  mine 
sweeping  operation,  one  of  the  torpedoes  exploded  under 
Cairo-,  and  she  sank  12  minutes  later.  Cairo  was  the 
first  of  over  40  Union  ships  to  be  torpedoed  during  the 
Civil  War.  The  expedition  returned  to  the  Mississippi 
after  dark  that  evening  bringing  the  survivors  from 
Cairo. 

On  4 January  1863,  Signal  got  underway  in  an  expe- 
dition up  the  White  River  to  attack  Fort  Hindman  at 
Arkansas  Post,  Ark.,  which  surrendered  on  the  11th, 
after  a three-day  battle.  About  a month  later,  Signal 
made  a reconnaissance  up  the  White  River  and  brought 
back  information  of  the  military  situation  at  Little 
Rock,  Ark. 

Late  in  February,  Signal  returned  to  the  Yazoo  and 
devoted  most  of  her  time  probing  that  stream  until 
Vicksburg  fell  on  4 July. 

During  the  ensuing  months,  Signal  served  as  a dis- 
patch vessel  and  patrolled  the  Mississippi  to  interdict 
Confederate  commerce — especially  from  the  Red  River. 
On  8 December  1863,  Signal  and  Neosho  defended  dis- 
abled merchant  steamer  Henry  Von  Phul  which  had  been 
shelled  by  a Southern  shore  battery. 

On  19  April  1864,  Signal  was  ordered  to  ascend  the 
Red  River  to  Alexandria,  La.,  to  protect  coal  and  pro- 
vision barges  waiting  there  for  the  use  of  the  flotilla  of 
gunboats  Rear  Admiral  David  D.  Porter  had  led  farther 
upstream  in  the  campaign  known  as  the  Red  River 
Exnedition. 

On  4 May,  Signal  was  ordered  “to  take  on  board  a 
bearer  of  dispatches  from  Maior  General  Banks  and 
proceed  down  the  river  . . .”  About  20  miles  down 
stream,  the  ship  was  fired  upon  by  Confederate  cavalry- 
man, and  she  returned  the  fire  with  her  starboard  guns. 
The  engagement  continued  intermittently  until  she 
reached  USS  Covington  and  Army  transport  John 
Warner  some  four  more  miles  below.  The  two  ships 
were  lying  to  while  the  gunboat’s  rudder  was  being 
repaired. 


Signal  rounded  to  and  made  fast  to  the  stern  of  Cov- 
ington, and  both  ships  continued  to  engage  the  Con- 
federates throughout  the  day  and  night.  At  daylight, 
the  three  ships  got  underway;  but,  upon  rounding 
Dunn’s  Bayou,  John  Warner’s  whistle  signaled  “enemy 
in  sight.”  Artillery  and  small  arms  fire  soon  disabled 
the  transport  which  drifted  ashore  blocking  the  channel 
below  the  gunboats.  In  the  ensuing  battle,  Signal  was 
disabled  and  ran  aground  where  she  was  reluctantly 
set  afire  and  abandoned  by  her  crew  who  were  cap- 
tured ashore.  The  two  other  ships  were  also  lost. 


Screw  steamer  Signal  was  renamed  Buckthorn  ( q.v .) 
soon  after  being  purchased  by  the  Navy  on  22  Decem- 
ber 1863. 

II 

(IX-142:  1.  485';  b.  62'6”;  s.  10.2  k.  (tl.) ; cpl.  Ill;  a. 

1 5",  1 3") 

Standard  Arrow — a merchant  tanker  built  by  the 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  in  1916 
— was  acquired  by  the  Navy  on  4 April  1944  and  com- 
missioned on  the  same  date  as  Signal  (IX-142). 

Signal  supported  the  war  effort  in  the  Pacific  by 
carrying  and  storing  oil  for  Service  Squadron  10,  based 
at  Majuro  and  Ulithi  atolls.  She  remained  with  the 
Navy  until  20  February  1946,  at  which  time  she  was 
returned  to  her  owner.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  list  on  12  March  1946,  and  Signal  returned  to 
merchant  service  for  about  a year  before  being  scrapped 
in  1947. 

Signet 

A seal  used  officially  to  give  personal  authority  to  a 
document  in  lieu  of  signature. 

(AM-302:  dp.  945  (f.)  ; 1.  184'6";  b.  33'0";  dr.  9'9"; 

s.  14.8  k.  (tl.) ; cpl.  104;  a.  1 3",  4 40mm.,  2 dct. ; cl. 

Admirable) 

Signet  (AM-302) — a minesweeper  laid  down  on  8 
April  1943  by  Associated  Shipbuilders  at  Harbor  Island, 
Seattle,  Wash. — was  launched  on  16  August  1943;  spon- 
sored by  Miss  Bernice  Moore;  and  commissioned  on  20 
June  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  C.  L.  Grabenhorst,  USNR,  in 
command. 

Signet  spent  the  summer  of  1944  completing  her  fit- 
ting out  and  undergoing  minesweeping  trials,  shake- 
down,  and  antisubmarine  warfare  training.  On  26 
August,  she  reported  to  the  Commander,  Western  Sea 
Frontier,  at  San  Francisco.  That  same  afternoon,  she 
departed  San  Francisco  escorting  S.S.  Eugene  Skinner 
to  Honolulu.  Over  the  next  five  months,  the  minesweeper 
made  two  voyages  from  Hawaii  to  Eniwetok  Atoll  in 
the  Marshall  Islands  and  one  to  San  Francisco.  On  all 
three  occasions,  she  served  as  escort  for  supply  ships. 
She  visited  Kwajalein  while  returning  from  her  first 
voyage  to  the  Western  Pacific,  and  Majuro  en  route 
back  from  the  second. 

Upon  her  return  to  Hawaii  from  San  Francisco  on 
3 December,  Signet  began  a three-week  period  of  avail- 
ability, followed  by  patrols  and  exercises  in  the  islands. 
On  the  morning  of  22  January  1945,  she  sortied  with  the 
escorts  of  a convoy  of  39  LST’s,  LSM’s,  and  LCI’s, 
bound  for  Eniwetok.  The  convoy  arrived  on  3 February; 
and,  after  a day  of  logistics,  Signet  got  underway  for 
the  Marianas  en  route  to  the  Iwo  Jima  invasion.  Signet 
saw  her  charges  into  Saipan  Harbor  on  the  10th,  then 
joined  Sweep  Unit  2 at  Tinian.  She  stayed  there  four 
days,  then  sortied  with  Mine  Unit  1 on  13  February, 
headed  for  Iwo  Jima  in  the  Volcano  Islands. 

Signet  arrived  off  Iwo  Jima  on  16  February,  three 
days  prior  to  the  assault.  The  minesweeper  remained  in 
the  vicinity  of  Iwo  Jima  until  7 March.  During  the  in- 
tervening period,  she  swept  mines  and  screened  the 
transports,  particularly  during  the  nightly  retirements 
from  action.  Her  crew  rescued  a downed  American  flier 
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during  the  evening  of  21  February  and  watched  the 
Marines  hoist  the  colors  on  the  summit  of  Mt.  Suribachi 
on  the  23d.  On  4 March,  Signet’s  crew  began  to  under- 
stand the  significance  of  Iwo  Jima  as  they  watched  the 
first  crippled  B-29  land  on  its  airfield.  On  7 March, 
after  a little  more  than  three  weeks  of  sweeping,  pa- 
trolling, and  being  harassed  by  enemy  planes,  Signet 
cleared  Iwo  Jima  for  Ulithi  Atoll  in  the  Carolines. 

The  minesweeper  was  at  Ulithi  from  the  10th  to  the 
19th.  There  her  crew  enjoyed  rest  and  relaxation  periods 
alternated  with  stints  of  work  to  prepare  for  the  next 
operation — Okinawa.  Signet  sortied  from  Ulithi  on  the 
19th,  with  the  ships  of  six  sweep  units  and  a gunboat 
support  division.  They  arrived  off  Kerama  Retto, 
Okinawa  Gunto,  on  the  25th  and  immediately  began 
sweeping  minefields  around  that  stepping-stone  to 
Okinawa.  For  the  next  three  months,  Signet  swept 
mines,  patrolled,  screened  transports,  fought  off  air 
attacks,  and  supported  ground  troops.  Up  until  7 
April,  her  gun  crews  had  to  content  themselves  with 
watching  their  sister  ships  and  combat  air  patrols  splash 
Japanese  planes.  That  evening,  however,  the  mine- 
sweeper received  a message  from  Staunch  (AM-307) 
indicating  the  approach  of  an  enemy  “Betty.”  Soon 
Signet’s  gunners  were  able  to  see  the  medium  bomber’s 
exhaust  flames  as  it  approached  their  ship.  At  2033, 
the  port  guns  opened  fire.  The  plane  passed  low  over  the 
minesweeper  and  began  to  flame  as  the  starboard  gun- 
ners loosed  their  fusilade.  Burning  as  he  went,  the 
Japanese  plane  splashed  into  the  sea  about  1,000  yards 
from  Signet.  The  wreckage  floated  and  burned  for 
awhile  as  Signet  searched  fruitlessly  for  survivors. 
Soon  thereafter,  she  returned  to  her  patrol  station. 

On  the  night  of  18  April,  Signet  supported  the 
stranded  crew  of  an  LCVP.  Under  fire  from  entrenched 
Japanese,  they  requested  light  from  Signet.  The  mine- 
sweeper responded,  silencing  the  Japanese  position  each 
time  her  searchlight  exposed  them.  This  continued 
through  most  of  the  night.  The  stranded  men  were 
finally  rescued  by  a tug  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
19th.  In  early  June,  she  supported  the  landings  at  Iheya 
Shima  to  the  northwest  of  Okinawa;  then  returned  to 
minesweening  and  anti-suicide  boat  patrol.  She  de- 
parted Okinawa  on  8 July,  headed  for  the  Philippines, 
and  made  Leyte  Gulf  on  the  13th.  She  remained  in  the 
Philippines  through  the  cessation  of  hostilities  on  15 
August  and  departed  Leyte  on  the  18th.  She  returned  to 
Okinawa  on  the  24th  and  remained  there  until  the  30th, 
when  she  got  underway  with  a large  group  of  mine- 
sweepers to  help  sweep  the  Yellow  Sea  in  support  of 
the  Korea  occupation  forces.  For  the  first  seven  days 
of  September,  she  made  daily  sweeps  in  the  Yellow  Sea 
and  cleared  the  area  at  night. 

On  8 September,  Signet  headed  for  Japan  and,  the 
next  morning,  began  sweeping  the  approaches  to 
Sasebo.  For  two  months,  she  swept  the  area  around 
Sasebo  during  the  day  and  anchored  at  Matsu  Shima, 
Kyushu,  at  night.  From  late  September  until  early 
October,  her  crew  enjoyed  liberty  in  Sasebo.  From  11 
to  21  October,  Signet  swept  the  area  around  Iki  Shima 
and  Tsushima  off  the  northwestern  coast  of  Kyushu. 
Between  26  October  and  10  November,  Signet  con- 
ducted operations  in  the  East  China  Sea  southwest  of 
Kyushu.  On  her  final  sweep,  17  November  to  5 De- 
cember, Signet  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  Tsushima. 

On  11  December  1945,  with  her  homeward-bound 
pennant  flying,  she  departed  Sasebo.  With  the  other 
ships  of  Mine  Squadron  12,  she  steamed  out  of  the 
harbor,  passing  in  review  before  Rear  Admiral  Struble, 
Commander,  Minecraft,  Pacific  Fleet,  and  receiving  the 
salutes  of  the  assembled  ships  of  the  Pacific  Fleet. 
Upon  her  return  to  the  United  States  later  that  month, 
Signet  was  placed  out  of  commission,  in  reserve,  and 
berthed  at  Orange,  Tex.  There  she  remained  for  the 
next  19  years.  She  was  reclassified  MSF-302  on  11 
February  1955  and  declared  excess  to  the  needs  of  the 
Navy  in  January  1965.  Accordingly,  her  name  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 January  1965.  Signet 
was  sold  to  the  Dominican  Republic  on  13  January 


1965  under  the  terms  of  the  Military  Assistance  Pro- 
gram and  renamed  Separacion  (BDM^454). 

Signet  (AM-302)  earned  four  battle  stars  during 
World  War  II. 

Sigourney 

James  Butler  Sigourney,  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  was 
appointed  Midshipman  on  16  January  1809.  He  served 
in  Wasp  and  then  became  sailing  master  of  Nautilus. 
He  was  captured  with  his  ship  shortly  after  the  out- 
break of  the  War  of  1812;  and,  after  his  exchange  had 
been  effected,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  Asp,  a 
schooner  fitted  out  to  defend  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  On 
14  July  1813,  Asp  was  attacked  by  three  British 
barges  but  succeeded  in  driving  them  off.  On  a second 
attack,  however,  Asp  was  boarded,  and  Sigourney  was 
killed  at  his  post  on  deck. 

I 

(DD-81 : dp.  1,191;  1.  314'4V2";  b.  30'4y2";  dr.  9'2"; 

s.  34.7  k.;  cpl.  122;  a.  4 4",  1 3",  12  21"  tt. ; cl. 

Wickes) 

The  first  Sigourney  (DD-81)  was  laid  down  on  25 
August  1917  by  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Quincy,  Mass.;  launched  on  16  December  1917;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Granville  W.  Johnson;  and  commissioned 
on  15  May  1918,  Comdr.  W.  N.  Vernon  in  command. 

On  27  May,  Sigourney  sailed  from  the  United  States 
escorting  a troopship  to  France.  On  arrival  at  Brest, 
she  was  assigned  to  Commander  Naval  Forces,  France; 
and,  for  the  remainder  of  World  War  I,  she  escorted 
convoys  through  the  submarine  danger  zone  extending 
approximately  500  miles  west  of  Brest.  During  most 
of  her  convoys,  Sigourney  was  the  flagship  of  the  screen 
commander  but  did  not  herself  have  any  confirmed 
submarine  contacts. 

After  the  armistice  on  11  November,  she  performed 
miscellaneous  duties  in  European  waters,  including 
service  in  early  December  as  flagship  of  the  four- 
destroyer  screen  that  escorted  USS  George  Washing- 
ton on  the  middle  part  of  that  transport’s  voyage  to 
carry  President  Wilson  from  the  United  States  to 
France  for  the  Versailles  Peace  Conference.  Sigourney 
sailed  from  Brest  for  the  United  States  on  26  Decem- 
ber 1918  and  arrived  at  Boston  on  8 January  1919. 
After  overhaul  at  Boston  and  summer  training  at 
Newport,  Sigourney  was  placed  in  reserve  status  at 
Philadelphia  on  1 November  1919  and  decommissioned 
there  on  26  June  1922. 

Sigourney  was  recommissioned  at  Philadelphia  on  23 
August  1940  and  sailed  to  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  There, 
on  26  November,  she  was  decommissioned  and  turned 
over  to  a Canadian  care-and-maintenance  party.  Com- 
missioned by  the  British  as  HMS  Newport  on  5 De- 
cember, Sigourney  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  8 
January  1941.  After  engine  repairs  in  England,  HMS 
Newport  operated  on  convoy  duty  as  a unit  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Navy  from  March  1941  to  June  1942.  She 
then  reverted  to  the  British;  and,  after  repairs,  served 
as  an  aircraft  target  ship  from  June  1943  until  placed 
in  reserve  in  January  1945.  Newport  was  scrapped  at 
Granton,  England,  on  18  February  1947. 

II 

(DD-643:  dp.  2,050;  1.  376'5";  b.  39'7";  dr.  13’9";  s. 

35.2  k.;  cpl.  329;  a.  5 5",  10  40mm.,  7 20  mm.,  2 dct., 

6 dcp.,  10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Fletcher) 

The  second  Sigourney  (DD-643)  was  laid  down  on  7 
December  1942  by  Bath  Iron  Works  Corp.,  Bath,  Me.; 
launched  on  24  April  1943;  sponsored  by  Miss  Amy  C. 
Olney;  and  commssioned  on  29  June  1943,  Comdr.  W. 
L.  Dyer  in  command. 

The  destroyer  underwent  shakedown  training  in 
Casco  Bay,  Me.,  and  in  the  Bermuda  operating  area. 
After  post-shakedown  repairs,  Sigourney  sailed,  on  14 
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September,  from  Norfolk  with  Baltimore  (CA-68)  en 
route  to  the  west  coast.  They  arrived  at  San  Diego  on 
3 October,  and  the  DD  departed  the  next  day  for  Pearl 
Harbor.  She  was  routed  onward  to  Espiritu  Santo, 
New  Hebrides.  The  ship  arrived  on  24  October  and  was 
assigned  to  Destroyer  Squadron  (DesRon)  22,  Destroyer 
Division  (DesDiv)  44. 

Staging  was  then  in  progress  for  the  invasion  of 
Cape  Torokina,  Bougainville,  Solomon  Islands.  Sigour- 
ney escorted  the  transports  of  the  assault  phase  to  the 
landing  area  and  then  participated  in  the  preliminary 
bombardment  of  the  landing  beaches  on  1 November. 
The  ship  was  under  air  attack  but  suffered  no  damage 
while  splashing  two  enemy  planes.  Sigourney  then 
participated  in  resupply  operations,  with  Task  Force 
(TF)31,  from  Tulagi  to  the  beachhead.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  17  November,  the  destroyer  was  escorting  a con- 
voy to  Empress  Augusta  Bay  when  it  was  attacked  by 
Japanese  planes.  The  convoy  was  illuminated  by  flares 
and  torpedo  planes  began  their  runs.  The  high  speed 
transport,  McKean  (APD-5),  was  struck  by  a torpedo 
and  began  to  bum  furiously.  Sigourney  and  Talbot 
(DD-114)  were  alongside  for  approximately  two  hours 
trying  to  rescue  survivors.  Sigourney  rescued  34  but  as 
the  two  destroyers  were  illuminated  by  the  burning 
transport,  they  were  under  constant  air  attack.  For- 
tunately, neither  was  damaged,  and  Sigourney  splashed 
two  of  the  planes. 

Sigourney  and  her  squadron  continued  operations 
with  TF  31  until  6 May  1944.  The  destroyer  partici- 
pated in  antisubmarine  sweeps,  barge  hunts,  and  in 
combined  operations  with  PT  boats  and  supporting  air- 
craft. In  February  1944,  the  destroyer  was  a unit  in 
the  Green  Islands  Attack  Group  which  landed  New 
Zealand  troops  there  on  the  15th.  On  the  night  of  29 
February  and  1 March,  Sigourney,  with  DesRon  22,  en- 
gaged in  an  antishinping  sweep  of  Simpson  Harbor 
and  then  bombarded  Rabaul  and  the  airfield  on  Duke  of 
York  Island  in  the  Bismarck  Archipelago. 

During  March,  Sigourney  and  her  destroyer  division 
operated  under  the  direction  of  the  Commanding  Gen- 
eral, XVI  Army  Corps,  in  support  of  forces  on  Bou- 
gainville. They  provided  counter-battery  fire,  bom- 
barded enemy  troops  and  installations  ashore,  and  per- 
formed fire  support  as  requested.  Sigourney  enraged  in 
daily  bombardments  in  the  Jaba  River  and  Motapena 
Point  area  and  supported  PT  boat  operations  at  night. 
On  12  March  alone,  Sigourney  and  Eaton  (DD-510) 
fired  400  rounds  of  call  fire  in  support  of  the  37th 
Army  Division  perimeter. 

In  mid-March,  Sigourney  was  called  upon  to  support 
the  landing  of  the  4th  Marine  Regiment  at  Emirau,  St. 
Mathis  Group.  She  then  returned  to  bombard  Dillboxes 
and  entrenchments  east  of  the  Torokina  River,  Bougain- 
ville, until  12  April. 

Sigourney  then  made  escort  trips  between  Guadal- 
canal, Cape  Gloucester,  Purvis  Bay,  Majuro,  Eniwetok, 
and  Kwajalein.  On  11  May,  the  destroyer  sortied  from 
Kwajalein  with  TG  51.18,  the  Joint  Expeditionary 
Force,  Reserve,  for  the  amphibious  assault  on  Saipan 
and  Tinian  in  the  Mariana  Islands.  Sigourney  arrived 
off  Saipan,  on  16  June,  and  participated  in  operations 
there  and  on  Tinian  until  she  withdrew  from  the  op- 
erations area  on  20  August.  During  her  time  on  sta- 
tion, she  bombarded  beaches  on  both  islands,  supplied 
call-fire  support  for  the  forces  ashore,  and  served  as  a 
picket  ship  and  as  an  antisubmarine  screen. 

When  Sigourney  was  released  from  the  Mariana 
Islands  campaign,  she  sailed  for  Purvis  Bay,  Solomon 
Islands,  arriving  on  25  August.  There,  she  was  attached 
to  TF  32  which  sortied  on  8 September  for  the  Palau 
Islands  operation.  From  15  to  30  September,  the  de- 
stroyer worked  in  conjunction  with  the  aircraft  car- 
riers which  launched  attacks  in  support  of  the  am- 
phibious assalt  on  Peleliu.  Sigourney  was  in  Seeadler 
Harbor,  Admiralty  Islands,  from  3 to  12  October.  Then 
she  got  underway  for  Leyte,  P.I.,  with  TG  77.2,  the 
Bombardment  and  Fire  Support  Group. 


On  the  19th,  Sigourney  shelled  Red  and  White  Beaches 
to  cover  underwater  demolition  teams  reconnoitering 
the  landing  sites  near  Dulag  and  Tacloban.  She  and 
Cony  (DD-508)  remained  in  the  area  while  the  re- 
mainder of  TG  77.2  withdrew  to  the  south  to  coyer  the 
approaches  to  the  gulf  through  Surigao  Strait.  The 
two  destroyers  fired  night  harassing  and  interdiction 
fire  on  beaches,  roads,  and  installations.  On  the  20th, 
they  bombarded  the  beaches  until  H-hour  and  then  pro- 
vided call-fire  support  until  the  24th  when  word  was 
received  from  the  Commander,  7th  Fleet,  to  prepare  for 
a night  engagement.  Sigourney,  Aulick  (DD-569),  and 
Wells  (DD— 628)  were  in  the  van  as  Attack  Section  2 
of  DesDiv  “X-Ray”  which  would  screen  the  battle  line 
consisting  of  six  battleships.  In  the  screening  position, 
they  did  not  take  part  in  the  torpedo  attacks  on  the 
Japanese  fleet  launched  by  other  American  destroyers. 
On  29  October,  Sigourney  withdrew  from  Leyte  and  re- 
turned to  Seeadler  Harbor,  arriving  on  3 November. 

Nine  days  later,  the  destroyer  was  en  route  back  to 
Leyte  Gulf.  She  performed  screening  assignments  and 
radar  picket  duties  at  the  entrance  to  the  gulf  off 
Dinagat  Island  from  6 to  30  November.  On  the  night  of 
1 and  2 December,  DesDiv  44  made  a sweep  of  the 
Camotes  Sea.  At  0238  on  2 December,  Sigourney  and 
Comvay  (DD-507)  opened  fire  on  a Japanese  freighter 
which  sank  six  minutes  later.  The  destroyers  then 
steamed  for  the  Palau  Islands  to  join  the  covering  force 
for  the  invasion  of  Mindoro.  The  task  group  of  four 
battleships,  four  cruisers,  six  escort  carriers,  and  18 
destroyers  sailed  on  the  10th.  Three  days  later,  the  car- 
riers began  launching  air  attacks  which  continued  until 
17  December.  During  the  time  in  the  area,  the  task 
group  was  under  constant  enemy  air  attack. 

Sigourney  next  joined  TG  79.2  (Attack  Group  Baker) 
which  was  formed  at  Manus  Island  and  sortied  from 
there  on  31  December  1944  en  route  to  the  Philippine 
Islands.  On  9 January  1945,  the  task  group  landed 
elements  of  the  6th  Army  in  the  Lingayen  area  of 
Luzon  Island.  On  the  20th,  Sigourney  and  Saufley  (DD- 
465)  left  to  screen  Australian  Transport  Division  21 
to  Morotai,  N.E.I.  The  destroyer  escorted  convoys  be- 
tween Leyte  and  Lingayen  gulfs  until  27  February 
when  she  sailed  with  TU  78.2.12  for  Puerto  Princesa, 
Palawan  Island,  to  support  the  landings  there  on  the 
28th  by  United  States  Army  troops.  Still  conducting 
operations  in  the  Philippine  Islands  during  April, 
Sigourney  operated  with  TG  74.2  prior  to,  and  during 
the  army  assault  on  the  Malabang,  Parong,  and  Cota- 
bato  areas  of  Mindanao  on  17  April.  On  6 May,  the 
destroyer  sailed  from  the  Philippine  Islands  for  the 
United  States  via  the  Marshall  Islands  and  Pearl 
Harbor. 

Sigourney  arrived  at  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  on  31  May 
and  entered  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  Shipyard  for  an 
overhaul,  remaining  there  until  3 September.  She 
moved  to  San  Diego  the  next  day  and,  a month  later, 
was  underway,  for  New  York  City  via  the  Panama  Canal, 
Canal,  arriving  there  on  20  October.  In  October,  the 
destroyer  was  ordered  to  Charleston,  S.  C.,  to  prepare 
for  inactivation.  On  20  March  1946,  she  was  placed 
out  of  commission,  in  reserve,  with  the  Atlantic  Reserve 
Fleet. 

Sigourney  was  placed  in  full  commission  again  on  7 
September  1951  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  She  underwent 
shakedown  training  at  Guantanamo  Bay  in  early  1952 
and,  in  April,  joined  DesRon  322  with  Norfolk  as  her 
home  port.  She  conducted  local  operations  from  there 
until  October  when  she  entered  the  Norfolk  Naval  Ship- 
yard for  an  overhaul  which  lasted  until  January  1953. 
She  returned  to  Guantanamo  Bay  for  refresher  train- 
ing until  March,  after  which  she  operated  out  of  her 
home  port.  On  29  June,  Sigourney  began  a combined 
seven-month  Far  East  tour  and  round-the-world  cruise. 
While  in  Korean  waters,  the  destroyer  was  attached  to 
TF  77,  the  Fast  Carrier  Force,  and  TF  95,  the  United 
Nations  Blockading  and  Escort  Force. 

On  10  December  1953,  Sigourney  began  her  goodwill 
cruise  which  took  her  to  Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  Naples, 
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Cannes,  Gibraltar,  and  Lisbon  before  returning  to  Nor- 
folk on  6 February  1954.  In  June,  she  took  a Midship- 
man cruise  to  France  and  Spain  before  returning  to  her 
home  port  in  August.  The  destroyer  was  overhauled 
from  October  1954  until  January  1955. 

Sigourney  made  a cruise  to  Europe  with  DesDiv  322 
in  1955,  Midshipman  cruises  to  Europe  in  1956  and 
1958,  and  was  deployed  with  the  6th  Fleet  in  1957.  On 

I January  1959,  her  home  port  was  changed  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  she  became  part  of  the  Reserve  Training 
Fleet.  On  1 May  1960,  Sigourney  was  placed  in  reserve, 
out  of  commisson,  with  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  and 
berthed  at  Philadelphia  where  she  remains  as  of  August 
1974. 

Sigourney  received  nine  battle  stars  for  World  War 

II  service. 

Sigsbee 

Charles  D.  Sigsbee,  born  on  16  January  1845  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  was  appointed  acting  midshipman  on 
16  July  1862.  He  was  commissoned  rear  admiral  on  10 
August  1903. 

Sigsbee  served  aboard  Monongahela,  Wyoming,  and 
Shenandoah  from  1863  to  1869  when  he  was  assigned  to 
duty  at  the  Naval  Academy  and,  in  1871,  to  the  Hy- 
drographic Office.  He  was  in  command  of  various  ships 
from  1873  to  1891  and  served  as  a hydrographer  in  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation  from  1893  to  1897.  Sigsbee  com- 
manded St.  Paul  in  1898  and  Texas  until  1900.  He 
assumed  command  of  the  South  Atlantic  Squadron  in 
1904  and  the  Second  Division,  North  Atlantic  Squadron 
in  1905.  Admiral  Sigsbee  retired  from  the  Navy  in  1907. 

(DD-502:  dp.  2,050;  1.  376'5";  b.  39'7";  dr.  17'9";  s. 

35.2  k.;  cpl.  329;  a.  5 5",  10  40mm.,  7 20mm.,  2 dct., 

6 dcp.,  10  21"tt. ; cl.  Fletcher ) 

Sigsbee  (DD-502)  was  laid  down  on  22  July  1942  by 
Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Kearny,  N.J. ; 


launched  on  7 December  1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  A.  O. 
Fischer;  and  commissioned  on  23  January  1943,  Comdr. 
B.  V.  Russell  in  command. 

Sigsbee  completed  outfitting  three  weeks  later  and 
sailed  to  Casco  Bay,  Me.,  for  10  days  of  gunnery  and 
torpedo  practice  before  sailing  to  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba, 
to  complete  her  shakedown.  She  returned  to  the  Navy 
Yard,  Brooklyn,  for  post-shakedown  overhaul.  Upon 
completion,  the  destroyer  escorted  Birmingham  (CL-62) 
to  Norfolk.  On  4 April,  she  escorted  two  tankers  to  Casco 
Bay  and  returned.  Next  was  an  escort  trip  with  Inde- 
pendence (CV-22)  and  Guest  (DD-472)  to  Trinidad, 
B.W.I.,  where  the  carrier  trained  her  air  group.  Upon 
her  return  to  Norfolk,  Sigsbee  refueled  and  with  Guest 
and  Earle  (DD-635)  escorted  Lexington  (CV-16)  to 
Trinidad  arriving  on  16  May. 

On  8 June,  the  destroyer  was  detached  from  the  group 
and  proceeded  independently  to  New  York.  Sigsbee  opera- 
ted between  New  York,  Casco  Bay,  and  Norfolk  until  22 
July.  On  that  date,  the  destroyer,  with  Harrison 
(DD-573),  Daly  (DD-519),  and  Lexington,  stood  out 
of  Norfolk  en  route  to  Pearl  Harbor  via  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  canal  was  transited  on  27  July,  and  Sigsbee 
arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  9 August. 

In  mid-August,  Sigsbee  joined  the  task  group  built 
around  carriers  Yorktown  (CV-10),  Essex  (CV-9),  and 
Independence  (CV-22)  commanded  by  Rear  Admiral  C. 
A.  Pownall  for  raids  against  Marcus  Island  in  which  con- 
siderable damage  was  done  to  enemy  installations.  Sigs- 
bee returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  8 September  1943. 

Sigsbee  was  off  Wake  Island  three  weeks  later  and 
participated  in  the  bombardment  of  that  island  on  5 
October. 

On  21  October,  the  destroyer  stood  out  of  Pearl  Harbor 
en  route  to  Efate,  New  Hebrides.  She  arrived  on  5 
November  and  spent  the  next  two  weeks  in  training 
with  transports.  On  13  November,  Sigsbee  sortied  with 
Task  Unit  (TU)  53.1.4  for  the  Gilbert  Islands.  On  22 
and  23  November,  she  bombarded  Betio,  Tarawa  Atoll. 


Sigsbee  (DD  502)  early  in  her  wartime  career.  Additional  twin  40-millimeter  mounts  have  been  added  since  con- 
struction, but  the  two  quintuple  torpedo  tube  mounts  are  still  retained. 
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She  then  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  14  December  for 
a yard  availability  period. 

On  22  January  1944,  Sigsbee  sailed  out  of  Pearl 
Harbor  with  Task  Force  (TF)  52  to  participate  in  the 
assault  and  capture  of  Kwajalein,  Marshall  Islands. 
The  destroyer  bombarded  Ennylabegan  Island  on  the 
morning  of  31  January  and,  that  evening,  Sigsbee  and 
Ringgold  (DD-500)  entered  the  lagoon  to  protect  Ameri- 
can shipping  and  provide  call-fire  for  troops  ashore.  The 
destroyer  remained  in  the  Marshall  Islands  until  1 
March  when  she  departed  for  Efate.  Sigsbee  sortied  from 
there,  on  20  March,  with  TF  37  to  participate  in  the 
bombardment  of  Kavieng,  New  Ireland. 

In  April,  Sigsbee  patrolled  the  entrance  to  Humboldt 
Bay  until  the  26th  when  she  screened  a convoy  to  Cape 
Cretin.  After  patrolling  in  the  Guadalcanal  area  for 
several  weeks,  Sigsbee  joined  TU  53.1.14  to  take  part  in 
the  Mariana  Islands  campaign.  The  destroyer  bombarded 
the  Guam  beaches  during  the  period  16  to  18  July  as  well 
as  covering  the  underwater  demolition  teams  on  the 
beaches.  She  then  joined  the  picket  screen  and  remained 
off  Guam  until  3 August.  Sigsbee  returned  to  Humboldt 
Bay  for  a month  and  then  joined  TF  77,  proceeded  to 
Morotai  Island,  North  Moluccas,  and  provided  fire  sup- 
port for  the  landings  on  Cape  Podangi  in  mid-September. 

Sigsbee  returned  to  Humboldt  Bay  and  was  assigned  to 
TF  78.  The  force  sortied  on  3 October  for  the  assault 
and  landings  on  Leyte,  P.I.,  on  the  20th.  After  the  inva- 
sion, the  destroyer  sailed  for  San  Francisco  and  an 
overhaul,  arriving  there  on  15  November  1944.  Sigsbee 
was  back  in  Pearl  Harbor  on  19  January  1945  and  then 
sailed  for  Ulithi  where  she  joined  TF  58. 

On  16  February,  the  task  force  launched  air  strikes 
against  Japan  and  Okinawa  in  support  of  the  landings 
on  Iwo  Jima.  On  14  March,  the  fast  carriers  and  Sigsbee 
again  steamed  out  of  Ulithi  for  air  strikes  against  the 
Japanese  home  islands  to  neutralize  the  airfields  in 
preparation  for  the  forthcoming  assault  on  Okinawa.  The 
destroyer  then  joined  the  picket  ships  off  that  island 
and  remained  there  until  14  April.  On  that  date,  the 
destroyer  was  struck  aft  of  her  number  five  gun  by  a 
suicide  plane.  The  port  engine  was  knocked  out  of  com- 
mission, the  starboard  engine  could  only  be  run  at  five 
knots,  steering  control  was  lost,  and  much  of  the  main 
deck  was  awash. 

Sigsbee  was  towed  back  to  Guam  where  she  was 
sufficiently  repaired  to  enable  her  to  make  the  voyage  to 
Pearl  Harbor.  The  destroyer  arrived  there  on  17  June  and 
had  a complete  new  60-foot  stern  installed.  Ready  for 
sea  again,  the  ship  sailed  out  of  port  on  28  September 
en  route  to  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States.  On  22 
October,  she  arrived  at  Philadelphia.  The  following 
week,  the  ship  moved  to  Charleston  to  prepare  for  inacti- 
vation. 

On  1 May  1946,  the  destroyer  was  placed  in  commis- 
sion, in  reserve.  On  31  March  1947,  Sigsbee  was  placed  in 
reserve,  out  of  commission,  with  the  Atlantic  Reserve 
Fleet  and  into  August  1974  is  still  in  reserve. 

Sigsbee  was  awarded  10  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Sikis 

(YTB-539:  dp.  310  (f.)  ; 1.  lOO'O";  b.  25'0";  dr.  9'7" 
(f.) ; s 12  k.  (tl.) ; cpl.  10;  cl.  Hisada) 

Sikis  (YTB-539),  a large  harbor  tug,  was  con- 
structed in  1944  by  the  Consolidated  Shipbuilding  Corp. 
of  Morris  Heights,  N.Y. 

Since  her  acquisition  by  the  Navy,  Sikis  has  served 
in  the  11th  Naval  District  on  the  southwestern  coast 
of  the  United  States  into  January  1974.  She  was  re- 
designated a medium  harbor  tug  in  February  1962. 

Silas  Bent 

Silas  Bent — born  on  10  October  1820  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo. — was  appointed  midshipman  at  age  16  and  served 
in  the  Navy  for  the  next  25  years,  during  which  he  be- 


came well  versed  in  the  science  of  oceanography.  He 
crossed  the  Atlantic  five  times,  the  Pacific  twice, 
rounded  Cape  Horn  four  times  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  once.  He  was  serving  in  Preble  in  1849  when  that 
brig  sailed  into  Nagasaki,  Japan,  to  secure  the  release 
of  18  shipwrecked  American  sailors  imprisoned  by  the 
Japanese.  He  was  flag  lieutenant  in  Mississippi,  Com- 
modore Perry’s  flagship  during  the  expedition  to  Japan 
between  1852  and  1854,  and  he  made  hydrographic  sur- 
veys of  Japanese  waters.  The  results  of  his  survey  were 
published  by  the  government  in  1857  in  Sailing  Direc- 
tions and  Nautical  Remarks:  by  Officers  of  the  Late 
U.S.  Naval  Expedition  to  Japan.  In  1860,  Lt.  Bent  was 
detailed  to  the  Hydrographic  Division  of  the  Coast  Sur- 
vey, but  resigned  from  the  Navy  on  25  April  1861  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  apparently  because  of 
Southern  sympathies.  He  returned  to  St.  Louis  upon 
resigning  from  the  Navy  and  took  up  the  management 
of  his  wife’s  estate.  Lt.  Bent  died  on  26  August  1887 
at  Shelter  Island,  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  and  was  buried 
in  Louisville,  Ky. 

( AGS-26:  dp.  2,580  (f.) ; 1.  285'  3y2";  b.  48';  dr.  15';  s. 

15  k.  (tl.)  ; cpl.  44;  cl.  Silas  Bent) 

Silas  Bent  (AGS-26),  an  oceanographic  survey  ship, 
was  laid  down  in  March  1964  by  the  American  Ship- 
building Co.  at  Lorain,  Ohio;  launched  on  16  May  1964; 
sponsored  by  Miss  Nancy  M.  McKinley  and  Mrs.  Jeffrey 
R.  Grandy;  and  was  delivered  to  the  Military  Sea 
Transportation  Service  (now  the  Military  Sealift  Com- 
mand) in  July  1965. 

Silas  Bent — the  first  of  a new  class  of  oceanographic 
survey  ships — is  manned  by  a Civil  Service  crew  and 
operated  by  the  Military  Sealift  Command  as  an  inte- 
grated system  for  the  gathering  of  vital  oceanographic 
data  in  both  underway  and  on-station  modes.  The  data 
she  collects  is  recorded  in  a form  immediately  usable 
by  computers.  She  is  under  the  technical  control  of  the 
Naval  Oceanographic  Office  in  Suitland,  Maryland. 

The  oceanographic  survey  ship  completed  her  shake- 
down  cruise  during  the  winter  of  1965  and  1966.  Since 
that  time,  she  has  been  conducting  oceanographic  re- 
search primarily  in  the  northern  Pacific,  between 
Alaska  and  Japan.  In  May  1968,  after  only  six  days 
on  station,  she  and  scientists  from  the  Naval  Oceano- 
graphic Office  located  an  ammunition-laden  Liberty  s'hip 
sunk  in  the  North  Pacific.  In  1972,  she  visited  Japan, 
for  the  2nd  annual  Ocean  Development  Conference  held 
at  Tokyo.  During  the  conference,  there  were  numerous 
tours  and  briefings  held  on  Silas  Bent  describing,  for 
the  ocean  scientists  of  the  world,  her  capabilities  for 
measuring  bathymetric  depth,  magnetic  intensity, 
gravity,  surface  temperature,  seismic  reflection,  sound 
velocity,  ambient  light,  and  salinity.  As  of  mid-Sep- 
tember 1974,  Silas  Bent  is  engaged  in  special  operations 
in  the  area  of  Kodiak,  Alaska. 

Silenus 

In  Greek  mythology,  Silenus  was  the  son  of  Hermes 
and  a nymph,  the  oldest  of  the  Satyrs. 

(LST-604 : dp.  3,960;  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  11'2";  s.  11.6 
k. ; cpl.  283;  a.  1 3'',  8 40mm.,  8 20mm.;  cl.  Portunus ) 

LST-604  was  laid  down  on  28  October  1943  by  the 
Chicago  Bridge  & Iron  Co.,  Seneca,  111.;  launched  on 
20  March  1944;  sponsored  by  Miss  Bernice  Moore; 
placed  in  reduced  commission  on  3 April  1944;  and 
placed  in  full  commission  on  8 April  1944,  Lt.  Comdr. 
H.  L.  Baron,  USNR,  in  command. 

The  ship  was  originally  designated  LST-519  but 
was  redesignated  as  LST-604  on  18  December  1943  and 
made  her  shakedown  as  such  from  12  to  18  April  1944. 
She  was  decommissioned  on  29  April  at  Baltimore 
where  she  entered  the  Maryland  Drydock  Co.  Yard  for 
conversion.  She  was  again  commissioned  on  9 August, 
classified  as  AGP-11  and  named  Silemis. 
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Silas  Bent  (AGS-26),  on 

Silenus  completed  her  shakedown  in  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  as  a motor  torpedo  boat  tender  on  9 September  and 
was  routed  onward  for  duty  with  the  Pacific  Fleet.  She 
transited  the  Panama  Canal  on  26  September  with 
orders  to  proceed  to  Tulagi,  B.S.I.  She  arrived  there 
on  27  October  and  tended  boats  of  Motor  Torpedo 
Squadron  (PT)  37  until  26  December  1944  when  she 
sailed  for  the  Treasury  Islands.  She  remained  there 
for  six  weeks  and  then  sailed  for  Espiritu  Santo  via 
Tulagi  and  San  Cristobal. 

Silenus  arrived  at  Espiritu  Santo  on  23  February 
1945  and  remained  there  until  9 August  serving  as 
tender  for  PT  Squadrons  32  and  37.  On  that  date,  she 
sailed  for  Okinawa  via  Guam  and  Saipan,  arriving  on 
19  September.  During  the  month,  it  was  planned  to  de- 
commission Silenus  for  disposal  in  the  Pacific;  how- 
ever, she  was  routed  from  Okinawa  to  New  York  via 
Samar,  P.I.,  Guam,  and  Pearl  Harbor.  She  arrived  at 
New  York  on  17  January  1946  and  was  decommissioned 
on  14  March.  Silenus  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on 
17  April  1946  and  sold  to  A.  G.  Vincent  on  25  July 
1947  for  scrap. 

Silenus  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Silica 

(IX-151 : dp.  5,636;  1.  366'4";  b.  54';  dr.  26';  s.  non- 
self-propelled ; cpl.  52;  a.  1 40mm.;  cl.  Silica) 

Silica  (IX-151)  was  laid  down  as  SS  Bauxite  B7-D1 
(MC  hull  1331)  on  5 December  1943  by  the  Barrett, 
Hilp,  & Belair  Shipyard,  San  Francisco,  Calif.; 
launched  on  31  December  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam O'Neill;  acquired  by  the  Navy  and  commissioned 
on  8 June  1944,  Lt.  Ormond  A.  Seavey,  USNR,  in  com- 
mand. 

Silica,  a concrete  barge,  was  acquired  for  use  as  a 
store  ship  to  be  used  to  provide  general  supplies  at  ad- 
vance bases.  She  was  assigned  to  Service  Squadron  8, 


builder’s  trials,  July  1965. 

Service  Force,  Pacific  Fleet.  On  30  June,  Gulf  Star  took 
her  in  tow  at  San  Francisco  and  departed  for  Pearl 
Harbor,  arriving  on  13  July.  Three  days  later,  the 
barge  was  towed  to  Eniwetok.  Megrez  (AK-126)  towed 
her  from  there  to  Ulithi  where  she  remained  from  16 
October  1944  to  7 May  1945.  Serrano  (ATF-112)  towed 
her  to  the  Philippine  Islands  where  she  remained  until 
August  when  she  was  towed  to  Okinawa. 

Silica  was  driven  aground  in  Buckner  Bay  on  9 Octo- 
ber by  a typhoon.  A Board  of  Inquiry  found  her  dam- 
aged beyond  economical  repair  and  recommended  that 
she  be  destroyed  or  sunk  in  deep  water.  Silica  was  de- 
commissioned on  30  November  1945  and  struck  from 
the  Navy  list  on  3 January  1946. 

Silver  Cloud 
I 

( StwStr : t.  236;  1.  155'1";  b.  32'2";  dph.  5'2'';  dr.  6'; 
s.  7 mph.  (upstream)  ; a.  6 24-pdr.  D.  how.) 

The  first  Silver  Cloud — a wooden-hulled  stern  wheel 
steamer  built  in  1862  at  Brownsville,  Pa. — was  taken 
over  by  the  Navy  on  1 April  1863  at  Cairo,  111.;  com- 
missioned there  on  4 May  1863;  and  was  formally  pur- 
chased by  the  Navy  on  19  May  1863. 

The  gunboat  (Tinclad  No.  28),  commanded  by  Act- 
ing Master  Augustus  F.  Thompson,  joined  the  Missis- 
sippi Squadron  after  it  had  succeeded  in  opening  the 
Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries  to  navigation  by 
Union  ships — naval,  military,  and  merchant.  However, 
since  the  South  was  not  yet  beaten,  it  was  still  neces- 
sary for  the  ships  to  patrol  the  rivers  to  protect  Union 
shipping  from  attacks  by  guerrilla  bands. 

Early  in  May  1863,  her  first  assignment  took  her 
up  the  Tennessee  River  as  far  as  Eastport,  Miss.,  to 
destroy  every  boat  found  along  the  way  which  might 
be  used  by  the  Confederates  to  cross  the  river.  She  and 
her  consorts — Champion,  Queen  City,  Covington,  and 
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Argosy — also  carried  Army  troops  to  Linden,  Tenn., 
for  a surprise  raid  at  dawn  on  the  13th.  The  operation 
was  completely  successful  and  resulted  in  the  capture 
of  five  officers,  40  men,  50  horses,  as  well  as  their  arms, 
supplies,  and  equipment. 

Such  operations  became  almost  routine  for  Silver 
Cloud  during  the  almost  two  remaining  years  of  the 
Civil  War. 

Highlights  of  her  service  included  another  expedi- 
tion up  the  Tennessee  in  July  and  an  engagement  with 
some  200  Confederate  soldiers  whom  she  drove  away 
from  Osceola,  Ark.  In  mid-January  1864,  she  carried 
Gen.  William  T.  Sherman  from  Memphis  to  Vicksburg. 
On  14  April,  she  assisted  New  Era  and  Platte  Valley  in 
driving  Confederate  cavalry  and  infantry  from  Fort 
Pillow,  Tenn.,  which  Major  General  Nathan  B.  Forrest 
had  captured  two  days  before.  Late  in  May,  she  as- 
sisted Osage,  after  that  river  monitor  had  run  aground 
at  Helena  Bar,  Ark. 

After  the  Confederacy  collapsed,  Silver  Cloud  op- 
erated briefly  on  the  rivers  helping  to  return  condi- 
tions to  normal.  She  was  decommissioned  at  Mound  City 
on  13  July  1865  and  was  sold  at  public  auction  there 
on  17  August  1865  to  J.  H.  Sterritt.  The  ship  was  con- 
verted from  a stern  to  a side  wheeler  and  redocumented 
on  7 October  1865.  She  was  snagged  and  lost  on  27 
February  1866  in  Buffalo  Bayou,  Tex. 

II 

(IX-143:  dp.  15,333;  1.  446';  b.  58';  dr.  27';  s.  10.7 
k. ; cpl.  132;  a.  1 4",  1 3";  cl.  Silver  Cloud) 

The  second  Silver  Cloud  (IX-143)  was  laid  down  in 
1919  by  William  Cramp  & Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  as 
the  merchant  tanker  Sweep;  acquired  by  the  Navy  on 
a bare-boat  basis  at  Eniwetok,  Marshall  Islands,  on  12 
July  1944;  commissioned  on  12  July  1944,  Lt.  Comdr. 
H.  R.  Will,  USNR,  in  command. 

Silver  Cloud  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  for  use  as  a 
mobile  floating  storage  tanker.  Three  days  later,  she 
fueled  her  first  two  destroyers.  She  remained  in  the 
Marshall  Islands  until  17  August  when  she  sailed  for 
Manus  Island,  Admiralty  Islands.  Silver  Cloud  dropped 
anchor  in  Seeadler  Harbor  on  28  August  and  before  de- 
parting, on  28  December  1944,  had  fueled  almost  200 
ships. 

The  tanker’s  next  destination  was  San  Pedro  Bay, 
Leyte,  P.I.,  via  Hollandia,  New  Guinea.  She  arrived  at 
Leyte  on  15  January  1945  and  remained  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  until  30  December  when  she  sailed  for 
New  Orleans,  via  Panama,  for  disposal. 

Silver  Cloud  arrived  at  New  Orleans  on  10  March 
1946  and  sailed  the  next  day  for  Mobile,  arriving  on 
the  12th.  She  was  decommissioned  and  delivered  to  the 
War  Shipping  Administration  on  29  March.  Silver 
Cloud  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  17  April  1946 
and  sold  to  Pinto  Island  Metals  Co.  on  21  January 
1947. 

Silver  Lake 

During  her  service  in  the  United  States  Navy,  Silver 
Lake  retained  a shortened  version  of  her  mercantile 
name,  Silver  Lake  No.  30. 

( SwStr. : t.  236;  1.  155'1";  b.  32'2";  dr.  6';  s.  6 k.; 
a.  6 24-pdrs.) 

Silver  Lake,  a wooden  stern-wheel  steamer  built  in 
1862  at  California,  Pa.,  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  on 
15  November  1862  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  service  in  the 
Mississippi  Squadron  and  commissioned  on  24  Decem- 
ber 1862,  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  Robert  K.  Riley 
in  command. 

On  24  January  1863,  Silver  Lake  and  Lexington  were 
ordered  to  join  three  other  ships  in  the  Cumberland 
River  to  stop  Confederate  forces  from  crossing.  The 
expedition,  under  the  command  of  Lt.  Comdr.  LeRoy 
Fitch  and  consisting  of  Silver  Lake,  Lexington,  Fair- 


play,  St.  Clair,  Brilliant,  and  Robb,  proceeded  up  the 
Cumberland  River  to  support  Union  forces  surrounded 
by  Confederate  units  at  Fort  Donelson.  Arriving  after 
dark  on  the  evening  of  3 February  1863,  the  Union 
ships  caught  the  enemy  by  surprise.  The  Confederates 
besieging  the  fort  had  taken  positions  which  exposed 
them  to  fire  from  the  gunboats.  Heavy  casualties  were 
inflicted.  Fire  was  so  well  directed,  that  the  Confederate 
force  could  not  even  carry  off  a captured  caisson  and 
retreated  without  firing  a shot.  The  ships  were  then 
stationed  in  the  area  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  South- 
ern forces. 

Silver  Lake,  Lexington,  and  Robb  shelled  enemy  forces 
from  the  town  of  Florence,  Tenn.,  on  31  March  1863, 
destroying  the  cotton  works. 

Still  under  the  command  of  Lt.  Comdr.  Fitch,  Silver 
Lake,  Lexington,  Brilliant,  Robb,  and  Sp'ringfield  de- 
stroyed the  city  of  Palmyra,  Tenn.,  on  3 April  1863  in 
retaliation  for  Confederate  guerrilla  forces  firing  upon 
a Union  convoy. 

On  the  evening  of  2 December  1864,  an  expedition  in 
which  Silver  Lake  was  included,  surprised  Southern 
batteries  near  Bell’s  Mills,  Tenn.  On  the  two  following 
days,  the  expedition  silenced  the  batteries  and  recaptured 
three  transports  taken  by  the  Confederates  on  the  2d. 

On  6 December,  Silver  Lake,  Moose,  Fairplay,  and 
the  ironclad  Neosho  engaged  enemy  batteries  near  Bell’s 
Mills.  Seeing  that  the  lighter  armed  vessels  would  be 
destroyed  by  enemy  fire,  Fitch  ordered  the  gunboats 
to  return  to  Nashville. 

Silver  Lake  was  decommissioned  on  11  August  1865 
at  Mound  City,  111.,  and  sold  at  public  auction  to  J.  H. 
Kenniston  on  17  August  1865.  She  was  redocumented 
as  Mary  Hein  and  had  her  rig  changed  to  sidewheel  by 
28  September  1865.  Fire  destroyed  the  ship  in  the  Red 
River  on  27  February  1866. 

Silverbell 

A medium-sized  styracaceous  tree  (Halesia  Carolina) 
of  the  southeastern  United  States. 

(AN-51:  dp.  1,275;  1.  194'6";  b.  37';  dr.  13'6";  s.  12.1 
k.;  cpl.  56;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Ailanthus) 

Silverbell  (AN-51)  was  laid  down  on  7 November 
1942  as  YN-70  by  Pollock-Stockton  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Stockton,  Calif;  launched  on  19  June  1943;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Henry  Ohm;  redesignated  as  AN-51  on  20 
January  1944;  and  commissioned  on  16  February  1944, 
Lt.  Mark  C.  Butler,  Jr.,  USNR,  in  command. 

Silverbell  sailed  from  San  Francisco  on  30  March  to 
conduct  shakedown  training  in  the  San  Diego  area  and 
returned  on  1 April.  The  next  day,  she  stood  out  of 
San  Francisco  en  route  to  Manus  Island,  Admiralty 
Islands.  She  operated  between  there  and  Biak  (N.E.I.) 
until  mid-September.  On  the  24th,  the  net  layer  sailed 
for  Leyte  Gulf  to  support  the  landings  there.  She  op- 
erated between  Leyte,  Manila,  and  Subic  Bay  until  17 
November  1945  when  she  was  ordered  to  return  to  San 
Pedro,  Calif,  via  Pearl  Harbor  and  San  Francisco,  for 
disposal. 

Silverbell  arrived  in  San  Pedro  on  9 January  1946 
and  remained  there  until  3 July  when  she  sailed  for 
China  via  Pearl  Harbor,  Guam,  and  Subic  Bay,  P.I. 
The  net  layer  remained  in  the  Philippine  Islands  from 
14  September  to  22  December  when  she  proceeded  to 
Shanghai,  arriving  on  29  December  1946.  On  10  Janu- 
ary 1947,  Silverbell  was  transferred  to  the  Chinese 
Maritime  Customs  for  use  as  a buoy  and  lighthouse 
tender.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  28  Janu- 
ary 1947. 

Silverbell  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Silverleaf 

The  white  poplar. 
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(AN-68:  dp.  1,275;  1.  194'6";  b.  37';  dr.  13'6”;  s.  12.1 
k.;  cpl.  56;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Ailanthus ) 

Silverleaf  (AN-68)  was  laid  down  on  3 Feburary 
1943  as  YN-92  by  Canulette  Shipbuilding  Co.  Inc., 
Slidell,  La.;  launched  on  11  December  1943;  redesig- 
nated AN-68  on  20  January  1944;  and  commissioned 
on  26  May  1944,  Lt.  A.  W.  Brown,  Jr.,  USNR,  in  com- 
mand. 

On  6 June,  Silverleaf  sailed  for  Melville,  R.I.,  to  hold 
her  shakedown  cruise  from  13  to  30  June.  She  was  in 
the  Boston  Navy  Yard  from  1 July  to  29  August  for 
post-shakedown  availability.  The  net  layer  moved  to 
New  York  and  sailed  from  there  on  3 September  with 
a southbound  convoy.  On  the  10th,  she  was  ordered  to 
proceed  independently  to  San  Diego,  via  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Silverleaf  arrived  at  San  Diego  on  3 October  and 
operated  between  there  and  San  Pedro  until  departing 
for  Pearl  Harbor  on  5 December  1944.  She  remained 
there  until  5 February  1945  when  she  steamed  for 
Eniwetok,  Marshall  Islands.  The  tender  was  then  at- 
tached to  the  5th  Fleet  for  the  assault  and  occupation 
of  Iwo  Jima;  remaining  there  with  Task  Force  94  until 
10  August.  From  13  August  until  20  November  1945, 
Silverleaf  operated  from  Guam  and  Marcus  Island.  On 
the  20th,  she  sailed  for  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  via  Pearl 
Harbor,  for  disposal,  arriving  on  1 January  1946. 

Silverleaf  was  stripped  for  sale  to  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment, but  the  ship  was  in  such  poor  condition  that 
she  was  decommissioned  on  18  April.  She  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  on  5 June  1946  and  sold  to  Joe 
Medina  Enterprises,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  on  31  March 
1947  for  scrap. 

Silverleaf  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Silversides 

A small  fish  marked  with  a silvery  stripe  along  each 
side  of  its  body. 

I 

(SS-236:  dp.  1,526  (surf.),  2,424  (subm.)  ; 1.  311'10"; 

b.  27'4";  dr.  15'2";  s.  20.25  k.  (surf.),  8.75  k. 

(subm.);  cpl.  80;  a.  1 3",  10  21"  tt.;  cl.  Gato) 

The  first  Silversides  (SS— 236)  was  laid  down  on  4 
November  1940  by  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  Vallejo, 
Calif. ; launched  on  26  August  1941 ; sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  H.  Hogan;  and  commissioned  on  15  Decem- 
ber 1941,  Lt.  Comdr.  C.  C.  Burlingame  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  the  California  coast,  Silversides 
set  course  for  Hawaii,  arriving  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  4 
April  1942.  Departing  Pearl  Harbor  on  the  30th,  Silver- 
sides  headed  for  the  Japanese  home  islands,  in  the  area 
of  Kii  Suido,  for  the  first  of  her  many  successful  war 
patrols.  On  10  May,  the  submarine  sank  a Japanese 
trawler  with  her  3-inch  gun.  During  this  action,  an 
enemy  machinegun  bullet  killed  one  of  her  deck  gun- 
ners. In  retaliation,  the  submarine’s  gunners  riddled  the 
enemy  until  he  spouted  flames  and  sank.  On  13  May, 
Silversides  torpedoed  an  enemy  submarine;  but,  al- 
though explosions  were  heard,  a definite  sinking  could 
not  be  confirmed. 

On  17  May,  Silversides  torpedoed  and  sank  a 4,000- 
ton  cargo  ship  and  damaged  a second  in  one  of  the 
more  interesting  engagements  of  the  war.  While  maneu- 
vering through  an  enemy  fishing  fleet  and  approaching 
the  cargo  ships,  the  submarine’s  periscope  became  en- 
tangled in  a fishnet  marked  by  Japanese  flags  held  aloft 
on  bamboo  poles.  Silversides  bored  in  on  the  ill-fated 
enemy  ships,  fishnet  and  all,  and  fired  three  torpedoes 
at  the  first  ship,  with  two  hits  that  tore  her  stern  open. 
While  that  ship  was  sinking,  the  second  cargo  ship 
was  also  hit,  but  its  fate  could  not  be  determined. 
Patrol  boats  were  closing  in  as  the  submarine,  prob- 
ably the  only  American  submarine  to  make  an  attack 


while  flying  the  Japanese  flag,  quickly  left  the  vicinity. 
After  damaging  a freighter  and  tanker  in  the  same 
area,  Silversides  terminated  her  first  war  patrol  at 
Pearl  Harbor  on  21  June. 

Silversides’  second  war  patrol  was  also  conducted  in 
the  area  of  Kii  Suido,  from  15  July  to  8 September. 
On  28  July,  she  sank  a 4,000-ton  transport,  followed 
by  the  sinking  of  the  passenger-cargo  ship  Nikkei 
Maru  on  8 August.  She  scored  damaging  hits  on  a large 
tanker  on  the  night  of  the  14th  and,  on  the  31st,  sank 
two  enemy  trawlers  before  returning  to  Pearl  Harbor. 

Although  there  were  no  confirmed  sinkings  during 
Silversides’  third  war  patrol,  conducted  in  the  Caro- 
line Islands,  the  submarine  did  do  severe  damage  to  a 
large  cargo  ship  and  gained  two  observed  torpedo  hits 
on  a Japanese  destroyer  or  light  minelayer  for  un- 
determined damage.  She  terminated  her  third  patrol  at 
Brisbane,  Australia,  on  25  November. 

Silversides  departed  Brisbane  on  17  December  and 
set  course  for  New  Ireland  for  her  fourth  war  patrol. 
While  far  out  at  sea  on  the  night  of  Christmas  Eve, 
the  submarine’s  pharmacist’s  mate  performed  a success- 
ful emergency  appendectomy  on  one  of  the  crewmen. 
With  the  operation  over  at  0400  on  the  25th,  the  sub- 
marine surfaced  only  to  be  immediately  forced  down  by 
a Japanese  destroyer  and  compelled  to  endure  a severe 
depth  charge  attack.  Thinking  herself  safe,  Silversides 
surfaced  only  to  find  the  destroyer  still  there.  In  addi- 
tion, a Japanese  airplane  had  arrived  on  the  scene, 
and  proceeded  to  drop  three  bombs  on  the  submarine, 
severely  damaging  her  bow  planes  and  causing  them 
to  lock  on  full  dive.  Silversides  managed  to  level  off  just 
short  of  crush  depth  and  eventually  evaded  the  enemy 
ship  before  surfacing  to  recharge  her  batteries  and 
effect  emergency  repairs. 

While  off  Truk  on  18  January  1943,  Silversides  tor- 
pedoed and  sank  tanker  Toei  Maru.  Two  days  later, 
the  submarine  had  one  of  her  most  productive  days  of 
the  war.  After  paralleling  a convoy  throughout  the  day- 
light hours,  she  moved  on  ahead  at  sundown  to  lay  in 
wait.  As  the  targets  moved  into  range,  she  fired  her 
torpedoes  at  overlapping  targets  and  sank  three  enemy 
ships — the  cargo  ships  Surabaya  Maru,  Somedono 
Maru,  and  Meiu  Maru.  The  attack  had  scarcely  abated 
when  it  was  discovered  that  an  armed  torpedo  was 
stuck  in  a forward  torpedo  tube.  Since  it  was  impos- 
sible to  disarm  the  torpedo,  the  commanding  officer  de- 
cided to  attempt  to  refire  it,  an  extremely  dangerous 
maneuver.  The  submarine  moved  in  reverse  at  top 
speed  and  fired.  The  torpedo  shot  safely  from  the  tube, 
disappearing  as  it  moved  toward  the  horizon. 

When  a serious  oil  leak  was  discovered  later  that 
night,  the  submarine  left  the  patrol  area  two  days 
ahead  of  schedule  and  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  31 
January. 

Silversides’  fifth  war  patrol  commenced  on  17  May 
and  was  conducted  in  the  Solomon  Islands  area.  Her 
primary  mission  was  to  lay  a minefield  in  Steffan  Strait, 
between  New  Hanover  and  New  Ireland,  but  she  did 
not  neglect  enemy  shipping.  On  the  night  of  10  and  11 
June,  she  sank  the  5,256-ton  cargo  ship  Hide  Maru; 
but,  for  her  efforts,  was  forced  to  endure  a severe, 
though  fruitless,  depth  charging.  She  returned  to  Bris- 
bane for  refit  on  16  July. 

For  her  sixth  war  patrol  (21  July  to  4 September), 
Silversides  patrolled  between  the  Solomon  and  Caro- 
line Islands.  Since  she  was  plagued  with  malfunction- 
ing torpedoes  and  a scarcity  of  targets,  she  returned 
to  Brisbane  empty-handed. 

Silversides  set  sail  on  5 October  for  her  seventh  war 
patrol  in  which  she  sank  four  enemy  ships  in  waters 
ranging  from  the  Solomons  to  the  coast  of  New  Guinea. 
On  the  18th,  she  torpedoed  and  sank  the  cargo  ship 
Tairin  Maru;  and,  on  the  24th,  made  a series  of  daring 
attacks  to  send  the  cargo  ships  Tennan  Maru  and  Kazan 
Maru  and  the  passenger-cargo  ship  Johore  Maru 
beneath  the  waves.  She  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  for 
refit  on  8 November. 
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Silversides  patrolled  off  the  Palau  Islands  for  hex- 
eighth  war  patrol  where,  on  29  December,  she  brought 
havoc  to  an  enemy  convoy  of  cargo  ships,  sinking 
Tenposan  Maru,  Shichisei  Maru,  and  Ryuto  Maru.  She 
terminated  her  sixth  patrol  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  15 
January  1944. 

For  her  ninth  war  patrol,  Silversides  departed  Pearl 
Harbor  on  15  February  and  set  course  for  waters  west 
of  the  Marianas.  On  16  March,  she  sank  the  cargo  ship 
Kofuku  Maru;  but,  since  the  remainder  of  the  patrol 
was  void  of  worthwhile  targets,  the  submarine  returned 
to  Fremantle  on  8 April. 

While  on  her  tenth  war  patrol,  off  the  Marianas 
Islands,  Silversides  destroyed  six  enemy  vessels  for  a 
total  of  over  14,000  tons.  On  10  May,  she  torpedoed 
and  sank  the  cargo  ship  Okinawa  Maru;  followed  up 
with  the  passenger-cargo  ship  Mikage  Maru;  and  then 
sent  the  converted  gunboat  Choan  Maru  No.  2 beneath 
the  waves.  Ten  days  later,  she  added  to  her  score 
when  she  sank  another  converted  gunboat,  the  998-ton 
Shosei  Maru.  On  29  May,  the  submarine  torpedoed 
and  sank  the  cargo  ships  Shoken  Maru  and  Horaizan 
Maru;  and  then  headed  for  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  on 
11  June.  Two  days  later,  she  got  underway  for  Mai-e 
Island  Navy  Yard  for  overhaul,  returning  to  Pearl 
Harbor  on  12  September. 

Silversides  set  sail  on  24  September  for  her  eleventh 
war  patrol,  conducted  off  Kyushu,  Japan.  Although  this 
patixxl  was  unproductive,  she  aided  in  the  rescue  of  a 
stricken  sister  submarine.  Salmon  (SS-182)  had  been 
badly  damaged  in  a severe  depth  charging  and  was 
forced  to  surface  and  try  to  escape  while  fighting 
enemy  escorts  in  a gun  battle,  a task  for  which  a sub- 
marine is  badly  outmatched.  The  gunfire  flashes  brought 
Silversides  to  the  scene.  She  deliberately  drew  the  at- 
tention of  some  of  the  escorts;  then  quickly  dove  to 
escape  the  gunfire.  Soon  submarines  Trigger  (SS-237) 
and  Sterlet  (SS-392)  joined  in  helping  Silversides  to 
guard  Salmon,  and  in  escorting  the  stricken  submarine 
back  to  Saipan,  arriving  on  3 November.  Silversides 
terminated  her  eleventh  patrol  at  Midway  on  23  Novem- 
ber. 

Silversides’  twelfth  war  patrol  commenced  on  22  De- 
cember and  was  spent  in  the  East  China  Sea.  Despite 
aggressive  search,  she  found  few  worthwhile  tax-gets. 
However,  when  an  opportunity  did  come  her  way,  Sil- 
versides took  full  advantage.  On  25  January  1945,  she 
slammed  home  torpedoes  to  sink  the  4,556-ton  cargo  ship 
Malay  Maru.  She  returned  to  Midway  on  12  February. 

During  her  thix-teenth  war  patrol,  Silversides  was  a 
member  of  a coordinated  attack  group  with  Hackleback 
(SS-295)  and  Threadfin  (SS-410),  patrolling  off 


Kyushu.  Although  she  again  found  few  worthwhile 
targets,  the  submarine  did  manage  to  damage  a large 
freighter  and  to  sixxk  a trawler  before  returning  to 
Pearl  Harbor  on  29  April. 

Silversides’  fourteenth  and  final  war  patrol  began 
with  departure  from  Pearl  Harbor  on  30  May.  This 
patrol  was  spent  on  lifeguard  station  in  support  of  air 
strikes  on  Honshu,  Japan.  On  22  July,  she  rescued  a 
downed  fighter  pilot  from  the  aircraft  carrier  Inde- 
pendence (CV-22),  and  two  days  later  recovered  a 
downed  United  States  Army  airman.  She  ended  this 
patrol  at  Apra  Harbor,  Guam,  on  30  July.  The  sub- 
marine was  undergoing  refit  there  when  the  hostilities 
with  Japan  ended  on  15  August. 

Silversides  transited  the  Panama  Canal  on  15  Sep- 
tember, arriving  at  New  York  City  on  the  21st.  After 
shifting  to  New  London,  Conn.,  she  was  decommissioned 
on  17  April  1946  and  placed  in  reserve  until  15  Octo- 
ber 1947,  when  she  was  placed  in  sei'vice  as  a training- 
ship  for  naval  reservists  at  Chicago,  111.  She  remained 
there  for  the  rest  of  her  service.  On  6 November  1962, 
she  was  reclassified  as  an  auxiliary  submarine  (AGSS)  ; 
and,  on  30  June  1969,  her  name  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  list.  The  South  Chicago  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
applied  to  the  Navy  Department  for  custody  of  Silver- 
sides  to  preserve  her  as  a memorial. 

Silversides  (SS-236)  received  twelve  battle  stars  for 
World  War  II  service. 

II 

(SSN-679:  dp.  3,640  (surf.),  4,640  (subm.) ; 1.  292'3"; 

b.  31'8" ; dr.  28'9";  s.  20+  k. ; cpl.  107;  a.  4 21"  tt., 

SUBROC;  cl.  Sturgeon ) 

The  second  Silversides  (SSN-679)  was  laid  down  on 
13  October  1969  by  the  General  Dynamics  Corp.,  Elec- 
tric Boat  Division,  Groton,  Conn.;  launched  on  4 June 
1971 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  John  H.  Chafee,  wife  of  the 
then  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  and  commissioned  on  5 
May  1972,  Corndr.  John  E.  Allen  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  in  the  Atlantic  and  Caribbean, 
Silversides  continued  to  operate  in  the  Atlantic,  home- 
ported  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  into  1974. 

Silverstein 

Max  Silverstein  was  born  in  Chicago,  111.,  on  15 
February  1911  and  was  appointed  midshipman  at  the 
Naval  Academy  on  18  June  1928.  He  was  commissioned 
ensign  on  2 June  1932  and  went  to  sea  in  Chester  (CA- 
27)  on  the  26th  as  an  aircraft  gunnery  observer.  He 


Silversides  (SS-236)  as  she  originally  appeared.  Her  conning  tower  was  subsequently  cut  down  to  reduce  visibility  and 

make  room  for  antiaircraft  guns. 
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was  promoted  to  Lieutenant  (junior  grade)  on  2 June 
1935  and  subsequently  served  in  Chaumont  (AP-45), 
Tattnall  (DD-125),  and  Seattle  (CA-11).  After  being 
promoted  to  lieutenant  on  13  March  1940,  later  changed 
to  date  from  1 August  1939,  Lt.  Silverstein  reported 
for  duty  as  Engineer  and  Damage  Control  Officer  in 
Sims  (DD-409).  On  7 May  1942,  during  the  Battle  of 
the  Coral  Sea,  Sims  came  under  aerial  attack.  Though 
knocked  unconscious  by  the  first  bomb,  Lt.  Silverstein 
quickly  recovered  and  “coolly  directed  the  securing  of 
the  boilers,  the  jettisoning  of  topside  weights  to  preserve 
stability  and  the  preparations  for  repairs  to  save  the 
vessel  from  sinking.”  Lt.  Silverstein  died  soon  there- 
after when  Sims  sank.  For  “his  relentless  determination 
and  inspiring  heroism  . . . ,”  Lt.  Silverstein  was  post- 
humously awarded  the  Silver  Star  medal. 

(DE-534 : dp.  1,350;  1.  306'0";  b.  36'7";  dr.  13'4"; 

s.  24.3  k.  (tl.) ; cpl.  222;  a.  2 5",  10  40mm.;  cl. 

John  C.  Butler) 

Silverstein  (DE-534)  was  laid  down  on  8 October 
1943  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard,  Boston,  Mass.;  launched 
on  8 November  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Ruth  B.  Silver- 
stein; and  commissioned  on  14  July  1944,  Lt.  Comdr. 
F.A.  Reece,  Jr.,  USNR,  in  command. 

Silverstein  departed  Boston  on  5 August  1944  fox- 
shakedown  training  at  Bermuda  and  returned  on  7 Sep- 
tember for  post-shakedown  overhaul.  On  the  17th,  she 
reported  for  duty  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  begin  training 
prospective  escort  vessel  crews,  but,  eight  days  later, 
cleared  Hampton  Roads  for  the  Panama  Canal  enroute 
to  Hawaii.  Along  the  way,  she  served  as  escort  to 
ATR-56,  towing  YF-728  and  YF—729  to  Miami.  A 
month  after  her  departure  from  Norfolk,  she  entered 
Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii. 

After  two  months  training  in  the  islands  around 
Pearl  Harbor,  Silverstein  got  underway  for  the  Western 
Pacific.  She  made  overnight  stops  at  Eniwetok  and 
Saipan  and  arrived  at  Guam  on  14  January  1945.  The 
next  day,  she  and  George  (DE— 697)  stood  out  of  Apra 
Harbor  bound  for  Ulithi.  Upon  entering  that  harbor  in 
the  Carolines,  Silverstein  commenced  upkeep.  From 
Ulithi,  she  sailed  for  Eniwetok  on  1 February,  ar- 
rived four  days  later,  and  joined  the  logistics  support 
group  of  the  5th  Fleet.  She  remained  there  until  the 
9th  when  she  sortied  with  a group  of  oilers  to  join  the 
main  replenishment  group,  Task  Group  50.8,  at  that 
time  refueling  and  rearming  the  Fast  Carrier  Task 
Force  which,  in  turn,  was  in  the  process  of  pounding 
Iwo  Jima. 

On  her  way  to  rendezvous  with  TG  50.8,  Silverstein 
encountered  a small  fishing  vessel  on  16  February.  A 
boarding  party  found  six  emaciated  Japanese  soldiers, 
some  enemy  army  manuals  and  various  other  papers. 
She  then  sank  the  vessel  by  gunfire  and  depth  charges. 
On  the  next  day,  Patuxent  (AO-44)  suffered  an  inter- 
nal explosion,  and  Silverstein  screened  her  against 
submarine  attack  while  two  other  escorts  helped  fight 
the  fires.  Once  the  fires  were  out,  Silverstein  shep- 
herded the  crippled  oiler  to  the  relative  safety  of  Saipan. 
By  21  February,  the  destroyer  escort  was  back  with 
the  replenishment  group  off  Iwo  Jima.  She  remained  in 
the  screen  of  TG  50.8  until  early  March  when  she 
cleared  the  area  for  Ulithi.  She  arrived  there  on  7 
March  and  began  preparations  for  the  Okinawa  in- 
vasion to  come  in  April. 

Silverstein  departed  Ulithi  on  25  March  escorting  a 
convoy  of  eight  LST’s,  a tanker,  and  an  oiler  to  the 
anchorage  at  Kei-ama  Retto,  about  20  miles  from 
Okinawa.  On  the  28th,  after  seeing  her  charges  into 
the  anchorage,  she  joined  TG  50.8,  and  screened  it  as  it 
resupplied  the  Fast  Carrier  Task  Force.  She  cleared 
Okinawa  in  early  June  for  overhaul  at  Ulithi,  from  17 
June  to  3 July.  Afterward,  she  sailed  for  San  Pedro 
Bay  in  the  Philippines,  where  she  arrived  on  5 July. 
She  was  then  released  from  the  3d  Fleet,  which  had  been 
so  designated  upon  Admiral  Halsey’s  assumption  of 


command  on  27  May,  and  reassigned  to  Task  Force  94 
for  convoy  escort  duty.  She  returned  to  Ulithi  on  13 
July;  and,  from  then  until  16  September,  she  protected 
the  supply  echelons  on  the  Ulithi-Okinawa  shuttle. 
Silverstein  had  one  break  in  the  convoy  routine  between 
2 and  5 September  when  she  sailed  to  Guam  and  screened 
Prince  William  (CVE-31)  back.  From  late  September 
until  mid-October,  she  participated  in  the  supervision 
of  the  evacuation  of  Japanese  garrison  troops  from 
Yap  Island  to  Japan.  She  was  overhauled  at  Guam 
between  22  October  and  5 November,  then  she  got 
underway  to  return  to  the  United  States  via  Eniwetok 
and  Pearl  Harbor.  She  arrived  at  San  Pedro,  Calif., 
on  23  November  and  began  inactivation  at  the  Todd 
Shipyard  soon  thereafter.  She  was  moved  to  San  Diego 
on  18  April  1946,  and  was  placed  in  reserve,  but  still  in 
commission,  on  30  November  1946.  On  15  January 
1947,  she  was  placed  out  of  commission,  in  reserve, 
berthed  at  San  Diego. 

Silverstein  recommissioned  at  San  Diego  on  28  Febru- 
ary 1951  under  the  command  of  Lt.  Comdr.  J.  R.  Kit- 
trell.  By  8 July,  she  completd  shakedown  training  and 
post-shakedown  overhaul  and  was  on  her  way  to  her 
new  home  port,  Pearl  Harbor.  Arriving  at  Pearl  Harbor 
on  14  July  1951,  she  resumed  training,  particularly  anti- 
submarine wai-fare  training,  until  29  October,  when  she 
headed  from  Pearl  Harbor  to  Yokosuka,  Japan.  She 
made  her  destination  on  9 November  and,  10  days  later, 
set  out  for  the  Korean  coast  in  company  with  McGinty 
(DE-365).  She  left  McGinty  at  Wonsan  Harbor,  Korea, 
on  21  November  and  continued  on  to  the  bomb  line  where 
she  patrolled  until  24  November.  Returning  to  Wonsan 
on  that  day,  she  remained  until  the  27th,  bombarding 
enemy  positions  in  that  hax-bor;  then  got  underway  for 
Mororan,  Japan.  She  provisioned  at  Mororan  on  29  and 
30  November,  then  departed  on  1 December  for  Inchon, 
Korea,  and  barrier  patrol  duty.  After  two  days  at 
Inchon,  she  returned  to  Japan,  visiting  Otaru  on  11  and 
12  December,  Atami  on  14  December  and  then  putting 
to  sea  for  four  days  of  antisubmarine  warfare  (ASW) 
training.  On  18  December  1951,  Silverstein  put  into 
Yokosuka  for  10  days  of  repair  and  upkeep. 

She  resumed  ASW  training  on  the  28th  while  in  tran- 
sit to  the  Okinawa  operating  area.  After  a brief  period 
at  Buckner  Bay,  she  assumed  patrol  duty  in  the  Taiwan 
Strait  on  5 January  1952.  Silverstein  came  off  patrol 
duty  on  17  February  and  returned  to  Okinawa  to  resume 
ASW  training,  then  to  act  as  plane  guard  for  Bataan 
(CVL-29).  On  29  February,  she  returned  to  Japan  at 
Sasebo.  On  6 March,  she  stood  out  of  Sasebo  and  headed 
back  to  patrol  duty  off  Wonsan  and  on  the  bomb  line. 
Later,  the  escort  joined  a task  group  of  the  United 
Nations  blockading  and  escort  force  and  participated 
in  the  siege  of  Hungnam.  Her  duties  were  divided  be- 
tween bombardments,  antimining  duty,  and  patrolling 
against  enemy  fishing  activities. 

On  20  March  1952,  she  reentered  Sasebo  for  upkeep. 
Eleven  days  later,  she  departed  again  for  Korea.  She 
arrived  at  Wonsan  on  1 April  and  was  again  directed 
to  patrol  the  bombline.  During  one  of  her  bombard- 
ments, Silverstein  destroyed  a shore  battery.  On  the 
4th,  she  headed  back  to  Wonsan;  then  continued  south 
to  guard  against  enemy  submarines  and  mining  activity. 
On  the  6th,  she  was  again  in  the  Wonsan-Hungnam 
area.  She  duelled  with  a shore  battery  on  the  26th  and 
rescued  South  Korean  troops  operating  against  it  from 
sampans.  She  arrived  at  Sasebo  on  30  April,  sailed  for 
Yokosuka  on  10  May,  and  arrived  there  on  the  12th. 
On  15  May,  she  departed  Yokosuka  for  Pearl  Harbor, 
arriving  at  that  port  on  24  May. 

For  the  next  12  months,  Silverstein  operated  out  of 
Pearl  Harbor,  was  overhauled  twice  and  visited  San 
Francisco.  On  9 May  1953,  she  headed  back  to  the 
Far  East  for  another  tour  of  duty  along  the  Korean 
coast.  She  sailed  into  Sasebo  on  21  May  and  stood  out 
again  the  next  day.  After  screening  a replenishment 
group  and  escorting  Mount  Baker  (AE-4)  to  Sasebo,  she 
reported  for  patrol  duty  at  Pusan,  Korea.  Relieved  from 
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patrol  duty  in  the  Southern  Defense  Zone,  she  put  into 
Sasebo  on  26  June  and,  by  8 July,  was  back  off  Korea  at 
Cheju  Do.  After  this  and  another  routine  patrol  off 
Korea,  Silverstein  headed  east  for  Pearl  Harbor  on  1 
December. 

The  destroyer  escort  arrived  in  Hawaii  10  days  later. 
While  at  Pearl,  she  participated  in  more  ASW  exercises, 
took  part  in  an  unsuccessful  search  for  a Royal  New 
Zealand  Air  Force  bomber  lost  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kwajalein,  and  was  overhauled.  Following  overhaul, 
she  conducted  refresher  training  in  preparation  for 
another  deployment  to  the  Western  Pacific.  On  17 
November  1954,  she  exited  Pearl  Harbor  and  set  course 
for  Yokosuka. 

She  escorted  Mount  Rainier  (AE-5)  to  Sasebo,  ar- 
riving on  29  November.  On  7 December,  she  sailed 
for  Pohang,  Korea,  and  arrived  the  following  day. 
While  on  this  deployment,  she  patrolled  the  waters  off 
the  Korean  coast,  assisted  in  the  evacuation  of  Nation- 
alist Chinese  forces  from  the  Tachen  Islands,  and  con- 
ducted training  exercises.  Silverstein  returned  to  Pearl 
Harbor  on  24  May  1955;  and,  after  almost  a year  of 
normal  operations  out  of  that  port,  she  departed  in 
April  for  the  Marshall  Islands.  There  she  participated 
in  the  nuclear  tests  of  “Operation  Redwing.”  Upon  re- 
turning to  Pearl  Harbor,  she  began  an  overhaul  which 
lasted  until  7 January  1957.  Overhaul  completed,  she 
conducted  refresher  training  and  other  exercises  until 
17  June  1957,  when  she  sailed  once  more  for  the  Far 
East. 

Silverstein  entered  Yokosuka  on  27  June  and  re- 
mained until  15  July.  From  there  she  sailed,  via  Sasebo, 
to  Chinhae,  Korea.  At  Chinhae,  the  Republic  of  Korea’s 
principal  naval  base,  she  was  visited  by  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  (ROK) 
and  trained  with  several  ROK  Navy  ships.  By  5 
August,  she  had  moved  south  to  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  and  trained  sailors  from  that  nation’s  navy 
until  the  19th.  Returning  to  Japan  via  Hong  Kong,  she 
made  Yokosuka  on  30  August  and  Kobe  on  1 September. 
She  put  to  sea  again  on  4 September  to  evade  a typhoon 
and  entered  Yokosuka  again  on  the  5th. 

After  six  days  of  convoy  screening  exercises  and  12 
days  in  Yokosuka,  the  destroyer  escort  departed  Japan 
for  two  months’  duty  in  the  Marianas  Islands.  During 
the  latter  part  of  this  tour,  she  struck  a reef  off  Oli- 
marao  Island  and  had  to  put  into  Apra  Harbor,  Guam, 
for  repairs  on  20  October.  On  9 November  at  the  com- 
pletion of  repairs,  she  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor,  via 
Midway.  On  16  November,  she  entered  home  port  and 
commenced  a period  of  repairs,  upkeep,  and  holiday 
leave. 

In  early  1958,  Silverstein  resumed  ASW  training  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  In  May,  she  suffered  an  explosion 
in  the  depth  charge  impulse  charge  locker;  and,  on  the 
28th,  she  collided  with  Stickleback  (SS-415)  during 
exercises.  Silverstein,  Sabalo  (SS-302),  and  Sturtevant 
(DE-239)  joined  in  the  successful  rescue  of  all  82  men 
in  the  submarine’s  crew.  However,  all  efforts  to  save 
the  submarine  itself  came  to  naught;  and,  at  1857,  she 
made  her  last  dive. 

In  August,  Silverstein  sailed  to  the  South  Pacific. 
During  this  cruise,  she  visited  Tahiti,  Pago  Pago,  and 
Swains  Island.  From  the  South  Pacific,  she  moved  north 
to  the  Central  Pacific  visiting  Eniwetok  Atoll  and  Guam. 
Returning  to  Pearl  Harbor,  via  Eniwetok,  she  reentered 
her  home  port  on  18  September  1958.  A little  over  a 
month  later,  Silverstein  sailed  east  to  San  Francisco. 
She  arrived  on  1 November  and  immediately  entered  the 
Bethlehem  Pacific  Coast  Steel  Shipyard  for  inactiva- 
tion overhaul.  On  22  January  1959,  she  moved  to  the 
San  Francisco  Naval  Shipyard  where,  on  30  January 
1959,  she  decommissioned.  Silverstein  remained  at  San 
Francisco,  berthed  as  a unit  of  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet 
until  1 December  1972  when  her  name  was  struck  from 
the  Navy  list.  A year  later,  on  3 December  1973,  her 
hulk  was  sold  to  Levin  Metals  Corp.  of  San  Jose,  Calif., 
for  scrapping. 


Silverstein  (DE-534)  earned  two  battle  stars  for 
World  War  II  and  three  battle  stars  for  the  Korean 
conflict. 

Simon  Bolivar 

A South  American  soldier,  statesman,  and  revolu- 
tionary leader,  Simon  Bolivar  was  born  in  Caracas, 
Venezuela,  in  1783.  He  fought  under  Francisco  Miranda 
in  a revolt  against  the  Spanish  in  1810  but  was  forced 
to  flee.  He  planned  and  led  another  revolution  in  Vene- 
zuela (1815  to  1818)  which  was  successful. 

Bolivar  raised  a small  army  in  New  Granada  (now 
Colombia)  and  defeated  the  Spanish  at  Boyaca  in  1819 
and  was  subsequently  made  president  of  the  new  republic 
of  Colombia  with  almost  supreme  power. 

In  1821,  Bolivar  marched  south  to  Quito,  Ecuador. 
In  August  1824,  his  army  defeated  the  Spanish  in  the 
battle  of  Junin  which,  with  General  Antonio  Sucre’s 
victory  at  Ayacucho  in  December,  freed  Peru  from 
Spain.  Bolivar  organized  a new  republic,  named  Bolivia, 
in  1825. 

Simon  Bolivar  died  on  17  December  1830  on  his  estate 
near  Santa  Marta,  Colombia. 

(SSBN-641 : dp.  7,320  (surf.),  8,250  (subm.) ; 1.  425'; 

b.  33';  dr.  32';  s.  20-f-  k. ; cpl.  122;  a.  16  Polaris 

mis.,  4 21"  tt. ; cl.  Benjamin  Franklin ) 

Simon  Bolivar  (SSBN-641)  was  laid  down  on  17 
April  1963  by  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and 
Drydock  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va. ; launched  on  22 
August  1964;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Mann;  and 
commissioned  on  29  October  1965,  Comdr.  Charles  H. 
Griffiths  commanding  the  Blue  Crew  and  Comdr. 
Charles  A.  Orem  commanding  the  Gold. 

In  late  December  1965  and  most  of  January  1966,  the 
submarine  underwent  demonstration  and  shakedown  op- 
erations. The  normal  routine  for  fleet  ballistic  missle 
submarines  is  for  the  Gold  Crew  to  make  a patrol 
and  then  alternate  with  the  Blue  Crew.  The  Gold  Crew 
successfully  fired  an  A-3  Polaris  missile  off  the  coast  of 
Cape  Kennedy  on  17  January,  and  the  Blue  Crew  com- 
pleted a successful  missile  firing  two  weeks  later.  In  Feb- 
ruary, the  Gold  Crew  continued  shakedown  operations  in 
the  Carribbean.  The  following  month,  her  home  port  was 
changed  to  Charleston,  S.C.,  and  minor  deficiencies  were 
corrected  during  a yard  availability  period.  Beginning 
in  April,  the  Blue  Crew  prepared  for  and  conducted  the 
first  and  third  regular  Polaris  patrols.  The  Gold  Crew 
meanwhile  entered  the  training  period  and  later  con* 
ducted  the  second  patrol,  finishing  the  year  in  a train- 
ing status.  Simon  Bolivar  completed  her  third  deterrent 
patrol  in  January  1967,  operating  as  a unit  of  Sub- 
marine Squadron  (Sub Ron)  18. 

This  routine  continued  until  7 February  1971  when 
the  submarine  returned  to  Newport  News  for  overhaul 
and  conversion  of  her  weapons  system  to  Poseidon 
missiles. 

Simon  Bolivar  departed  Newport  News  on  12  May 
1972  for  post-overhaul  shakedown  operations  and  re- 
fresher training  for  the  two  crews  which  lasted  until  16 
September.  The  end  of  1972  found  the  submarine  back  on 
patrol. 

Into  August  1974,  the  Blue  and  Gold  Crews  have 
alternated  in  keeping  the  fleet  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marine on  deterrent  patrols,  providing  the  United  States 
with  instant  retaliatory  capabilities  in  case  of  attack. 

Simon  Lake 

Simon  Lake,  born  in  Pleasantville,  N.Y.,  on  4 Sep- 
tember 1866,  was  a mechanical  engineer  and  naval 
architect.  He  was  the  inventor  of  even-keel  type  sub- 
marines and  built  Argonaut,  in  1897,  which  was  the 
first  submarine  to  operate  successfully  in  the  open  sea. 
He  also  invented  submarine  apparatus  for  locating  and 
recovering  sunken  vessels  and  their  cargoes,  and  a 
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heavy-oil  internal  combustion  engine  for  marine  use. 
Lake  died  on  23  June  1945. 

(AS-33 : dp.  12,686;  1.  644';  b.  85';  dr.  30';  s.  20  k.; 
cpl.  1,420;  a.  4 3";  cl.  Simon  Lake) 

Simon  Lake  (AS-33)  was  laid  down  on  7 January 
1963  by  the  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard,  Bremerton, 
Wash.;  launched  on  8 February  1964;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Cecil  Ford  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Diamond;  and  commis- 
sioned on  7 November  1964,  Capt.  James  B.  Osborn  in 
command. 

Simon  Lake  sailed  from  Bremerton  on  16  January 
1965  for  Pearl  Harbor  on  her  shakedown  cruise  and 
returned  to  Bremerton  on  17  February  for  a six-week 
yard  availability  period.  The  Polaris  submarine  tender 
stood  out  of  Bremerton  on  16  April  and  proceeded  to 
Charleston,  S.C.,  via  the  Panama  Canal. 

Simon  Lake  arrived  at  Charleston  on  1 May  and 
tended  submarines  there  until  11  July  1966.  On  that 
date,  she  sailed  for  Holy  Loch,  Scotland,  where  she  re- 
lieved Hunley  (AS— 31)  as  tender  for  Submarine  Squad- 
ron (Sub Ron)  14.  She  operated  from  there  until  24 
May  1970  when  she  got  underway  for  Charleston.  In 
June,  she  sailed  for  Bremerton  for  her  first  overhaul 
since  commissioning.  The  tender  was  in  the  yard  from 

6 July  1970  to  March  1971  and,  while  there,  was  also 
converted  to  Poseidon  missile  capability. 

Simon  Lake  returned  to  Charleston  on  3 April  and 
tended  submarines  there  until  19  November  1972  when 
she  sailed  for  Rota,  Spain,  as  the  relief  for  Holland 
(AS-32).  Into  September  1974,  Simon  Lake  is  still 
operating  from  Rota. 

Simon  Newcomb 

Simon  Newcomb — born  in  Wallace,  Nova  Scotia,  in 
1835 — came  to  the  United  States  in  1853.  He  soon  met 
Joseph  Henry  who  encouraged  him  to  study  mathematics 
and  astronomy.  In  January  1857,  Newcomb  became  a 
mathematician  in  the  Nautical  Almanac  Office  at  Harv- 
ard University.  On  21  September  1861,  the  young  man 
was  commissioned  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
United  States  Navy  which  he  served  until  1897  when 
he  retired  as  a Captain.  During  his  service,  he  won 
great  renown  as  a mathematician  and  an  astronomer.  In 
1906,  Newcomb  was  promoted  to  Rear  Admiral.  He  died 
in  Washington  on  11  July  1909. 

(YMS-263 : dp.  245;  1.  136';  b.  23'4";  dr.  8'7'';  s.  14 
k.;  cpl.  27 ; a.  1 3'';  cl.  Admirable) 

YMS-263  was  laid  down  on  21  August  1942  by  the 
South  Coast  Co.,  Newport  Beach,  Calif.;  launched 
on  2 November  1942;  and  commissioned  on  11  August 

1943. 

YMS-263  completed  fitting  out  and  shakedown  in 
the  San  Diego  area  from  15  October  to  3 November. 
She  then  performed  sweeping  operations  in  Los  Angeles 
Harbor  until  sailing  for  Kauai,  T.H.,  on  5 January 

1944.  From  Hawaii,  the  sweeper  was  ordered  to  the 
Marshall  Islands  to  sweep  during  the  amphibious  as- 
sault on  Kwajalein  and  Majuro  Atolls  from  31  January 
to  8 February.  Majuro  was  the  sweeper’s  main  base 
during  the  next  11  months.  From  July  to  December,  she 
made  escort  trips  to  Tarawa  and  Eniwetok.  On  6 
December  1944,  she  was  ordered  to  return  to  San  Pedro, 
Calif.,  via  Johnston  Island  and  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  minesweeper  arrived  at  San  Pedro  on  17  January 
and  entered  the  yard  of  the  Wilmington  Boat  Works 
for  conversion  to  an  amphibious  hydrographic  survey 
ship.  On  20  March,  YMS-263  was  redesignated  AGS-14 
and  named  Simon  Newcomb.  On  21  April,  she  was  ready 
for  sea  and  departed  for  Majuro  via  Pearl  Harbor  and 
Johnston  Island.  Simon  Newcomb  called  at  Eniwetok 
on  1 June  and  proceeded  to  Guam,  arriving  there  on 

7 June.  She  operated  from  there  for  the  next  five  months, 
performing  hydrographic  work ; sometimes  as  far  afield 
as  Okinawa. 


Simon  Newcomb  returned  to  the  west  coast  on  25 
December  1945  and  was  routed  to  Norfolk  via  the 
Panama  Canal,  arriving  on  21  January  1946.  From  early 
February  to  2 May,  the  survey  ship  operated  with  a 
hydrographic  party  off  the  Bahama  Islands.  On  29 
July,  she  was  redesignated  as  AGSC-14.  After  seven 
days  at  Boothbay,  Me.,  in  November,  Simon  Newcomb 
moved  south  on  the  26th  and  operated  between  Key 
West,  Vera  Cruz,  and  New  Orleans  until  10  April  1948 
when  she  returned  to  Norfolk. 

She  operated  in  northern  waters  for  the  next  eight 
months,  plying  between  New  York,  Argentia,  and 
Labrador.  Simon  Newcomb  returned  to  Key  West  on 

18  December  1948  and  operated  from  there  until  10 
April  1949  when  she  resumed  her  northern  station.  On 
9 August,  she  ran  hard  aground  at  Mother  Burns 
Cove,  Labrador.  She  was  refloated,  patched  up,  and 
towed  to  Norfolk  for  disposal. 

Simon  Newcomb  was  decommissioned  on  10  Novem- 
ber 1949,  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  31  January 
1950,  and  sold  to  B.  F.  M.  Industries,  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
on  25  April  for  scrap. 

Simon  Newcomb  received  one  battle  star  for  World 
War  II  service. 

Simplicity 

(SP-96:  t.  21;  1.  58'9";  b.  10'  6";  dr.  3'6";  s.  14  k.; 
cpl.  7 ; a.  1 1-pdr.,  1 mg.) 

Simplicity  (SP-96),  a motor  boat  built  in  1906  by 
Smith  and  Mabely,  Astoria,  N.Y.,  was  acquired  by  the 
Navy  on  12  May  1917  from  A.  S.  Korter  of  New  York 
City,  and  commissioned  on  7 June  1917,  Boatswain 
M.  J.  Brophy,  USNRF,  in  command.  Simplicity  was  as- 
signed to  the  Section  Net  Patrol  at  New  York,  where 
she  carried  out  harbor  patrols  during  World  War  I. 
On  19  October  1918,  she  was  struck  and  crushed  by  a 
barge  while  alongside  an  Army  pier  at  Fort  Wads- 
worth, N.Y.  Her  hulk  was  beached  and  stripped  by  the 
Navy,  and  she  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  as  of 

19  October  1918. 

Simpson 

Edward  Simpson  was  born  in  New  York  City  on  3 
March  1824.  Appointed  midshipman  in  the  United 
States  Navy  in  February  1840,  he  served  afloat  until 
late  1845,  when  he  became  a member  of  the  first  class 
of  midshipmen  to  be  trained  at  the  new  Naval  Academy 
at  Annapolis.  After  graduation  on  9 July  1846,  Simpson 
reported  to  Vixen  and  participated  in  numerous  bom- 
bardments during  the  Mexican- American  War.  During 
the  next  15  years,  he  served  afloat  in  the  Brazil  and 
China  squadrons  and  with  the  Coast  Survey,  and 
ashore  in  two  tours  at  the  Naval  Academy:  first  as 
gunnery  instructor,  then  in  1860  as  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  ordnance  and  gunnery.  Finally,  he  became 
Commandant  of  Midshipmen  in  1862. 

Simpson  took  command  of  the  monitor,  Passaic,  in 
June  1863  and  participated  in  bombardments  at  Charles- 
ton from  July  to  November  1863.  From  July  to  Decem- 
ber 1864,  he  commanded  Isonomia  in  the  East  Gulf 
Squadron ; and,  then  served  from  February  to  April 
1865  as  Fleet  Captain  of  the  West  Gulf  Blockading 
Squadron  and  of  the  forces  attacking  Mobile.  After  the 
war,  he  alternated  tours  of  command  ashore  and  afloat 
with  tours  of  ordnance  duty,  including  a mission  to 
Europe  in  1870-72,  and  command  of  the  torpedo  sta- 
tion in  1873  and  again  in  1874-75.  In  1883,  he  was 
appointed  president  of  a board  to  select  a site  for  a gov- 
ernment gun  factory  and  made  another  study  trip  to 
Europe.  Promoted  to  Rear  Admiral  on  9 February 
1884,  he  served  as  President  of  the  Naval  Advisory 
Board  and  President  of  the  Board  of  Inspection  and 
Survey  until  his  retirement  on  3 March  1886.  Rear 
Admiral  Simpson  died  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  1 
December  1888. 
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(DD-221 : dp.  1,215;  1.  314'4%";  b.  30'11%";  dr.  9'4"; 

s.  35  k.;  cpl.  122;  a.  4 4",  1 3",  12  21"  tt.;  cl. 

Clemson) 

Simpson  (DD-221)  was  laid  down  on  9 October 
1919  by  William  Cramp  and  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
launched  on  28  April  1920;  sponsored  by  Miss  Caroline 
Sterett  Simpson,  daughter  of  Rear  Admiral  Simpson; 
and  commissioned  on  3 November  1920,  Lt.  Comdr. 
F.T.  Berry  in  command. 

Simpson  conducted  training  exercises  with  the  Pacific 
Fleet  during  her  first  year  of  service,  including  a cruise 
to  Valparaiso,  Chile.  She  then  transited  the  Panama 
Canal  on  12  December  1921;  and,  after  overhaul  at 
Philadelphia,  she  sailed  from  Newport,  R.I.,  for  the 
Mediterranean  on  6 June  1922.  Between  29  June  1922 
and  26  February  1924,  Simpson  served  as  a unit  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Detachment  in  Turkish  waters 
under  Rear  Admiral  Mark  L.  Bristol,  protecting  Amer- 
ican interests  during  the  unrest  in  the  Near  East  fol- 
lowing World  War  I.  Simpson  was  at  Smyrna  in  Sep- 
tember 1923  as  the  Greek  front  in  Asia  Minor  col- 
lapsed and,  on  13  September,  after  witnessing  the 
massacre  of  numerous  Armenians  and  the  setting  of 
large  fires  by  the  Turks,  she  evacuated  the  American 
citizens  from  the  city  and  carried  them  to  Greece.  She 
then  resumed  her  duties  of  monitoring  the  evacuation 
of  Greek  refugees  from  Turkey,  protecting  United  States 
citizens,  and  aiding  the  work  of  the  American  Relief 
Association  in  the  Black  Sea  and  eastern  Mediterranean. 
After  a tour  of  ports  in  the  western  Mediterranean  and 
the  English  Channel,  Simpson  departed  Southampton, 
England,  on  1 July  1924  for  overhaul  at  Norfolk.  She 
then  underwent  training  in  the  Caribbean  and  on  the 
west  coast  before  crossing  the  Pacific  for  duty  with 
the  Asiatic  Fleet. 

Upon  arrival  at  Chefoo,  China,  on  14  June  1925, 
Simpson  entered  the  routine  of  the  Asiatic  Fleet,  train- 
ing at  bases  in  Tsingtao  and  Chefoo  in  the  summer  and 
Manila  in  the  winter,  and  visiting  Chinese  ports  during 
the  transit  each  way.  During  1925,  unrest  in  China 
increased,  due  to  the  growth  in  strength  of  the  Kuomin- 
tang  forces  under  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  anti-foreign 
outbreaks  at  Shanghai  and  Canton.  Destroyers  were 
detached  from  the  fleet  to  supplement  the  normal  gun- 
boat patrols  on  the  Yangtze  and  along  the  southern 
coast  of  China  near  Canton.  Simpson  rescued  some  mis- 
sionaries at  Deep  Bay,  China,  on  2 and  3 July  1925; 
and,  during  the  next  several  years,  carried  out  numer- 


ous patrols  in  Chinese  waters  protecting  American  lives 
and  property.  The  destroyer  was  stationed  at  Nanking 
when  Japan  launched  an  air  and  sea  attack  on  Shang- 
hai at  the  end  of  January  1932,  and  she  supported 
American  diplomats  in  the  Chinese  capital  during  the 
critical  early  days  of  the  crisis,  as  well  as  sending  im- 
portant reports  to  Washington.  On  11  February,  she 
moved  to  Shanghai  and,  on  23  February,  to  Swatow, 
where  she  remained  until  2 April  1932.  On  18  April, 
Simpson  departed  Manila  with  her  squadron  to  re- 
turn to  the  United  States. 

After  overhaul  at  Mare  Island,  Simpson  joined  De- 
stroyers, Battle  Force,  at  San  Diego  on  28  September 
1932  and  conducted  fleet  exercises  and  training  along 
the  west  coast  during  the  next  several  years.  During 
night  exercises  in  a fleet  problem  off  Guantanamo  Bay, 
Simpson  collided  with  the  cruiser,  Milwaukee  (CL-5), 
on  7 May  1934,  and  she  underwent  repairs  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Navy  Yard  and  summer  training  at  Newport 
before  returning  to  San  Diego  on  10  November.  She 
then  resumed  training  with  the  Pacific  Fleet  and  par- 
ticipated in  fleet  problems  annually  in  1936,  1937,  and 
1938. 

On  6 March  1939,  Simpson  transited  the  Panama 
Canal  to  the  Atlantic;  and,  between  5 June  and  30 
August  1939,  she  carried  out  three  training  cruises  for 
Naval  Academy  midshipmen.  She  then  commenced 
training  cruises  for  Naval  Reservists;  but,  at  the  out- 
break of  war  in  Europe,  she  was  assigned  Neutrality 
Patrol  duty  and  sailed  for  the  Caribbean  on  6 Sep- 
tember. There  she  carried  out  patrols  and  participated 
in  exercises,  including  a fleet  landing  exercise  at 
Culebra  from  14  February  to  10  March  1940.  After 
one  training  cruise  for  midshipmen  and  one  for  re- 
servists during  the  summer,  she  resumed  Neutrality 
Patrol  duties  in  the  Caribbean  in  October. 

Simpson  was  part  of  a support  force  formed  on  18 
March  1941,  after  the  signature  of  the  Lend  Lease  Act, 
to  protect  convoys  between  America  and  Britain  in  the 
North  Atlantic-  After  several  months  of  coastal  escort 
and  patrol  duties,  she  escorted  two  convoys  from  Ar- 
gentia  to  a rendezvous  with  British  escorts  off  Green- 
land between  30  June  and  3 September  1941.  On  24 
September,  off  Iceland,  she  joined  the  first  westbound 
convoy  to  be  escorted  by  American  warships  and  de- 
livered it  safely  to  Argentia  on  4 October.  After  United 
States  entry  into  the  war  in  December,  her  convoy 
trips  were  extended  to  the  British  Isles,  and  she  re- 


Simpson  (DD-221)  in  the  early  1920s.  She  has  the  unmistakable  silhouette  of  the  “flushdeck”  destroyers  of  World 

War  I. 
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mained  on  transatlantic  convoy  duty  until  28  April 
1942,  when  she  entered  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  for 
overhaul. 

For  nearly  a year  after  leaving  the  yard  in  May 

1942,  Simpson  escorted  convoys  up  and  down  the  United 
States  east  coast.  She  made  one  trio  to  Casablanca  in 
February  1943;  and,  on  28  April  1943,  began  overhaul 
at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard.  At  sea  again  in  May, 
Simpson  escorted  a convoy  from  New  York  to  Curacao 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  then  made  two  round-trip 
voyages  between  Curacao  and  Londonderry,  Northern 
Ireland.  On  29  August  1943,  Simpson  joined  an  escort 
carrier  task  group  centered  around  Santee  (CVE-29) 
and  escorted  a convoy  from  Bermuda  to  Casablanca. 
The  task  group  then  carried  out  antisubmarine  patrols 
off  the  Azores.  The  group  joined  a westbound  convoy 
on  22  September  but  resumed  antisubmarine  sweeps 
after  a submarine  was  reported  near  the  Azores  on  26 
September.  Simpson  returned  to  the  United  States  on 
12  October  but  was  back  in  the  Azores  conducting 
additional  patrols  between  28  October  and  9 December 

1943. 

Simpson  was  designated  on  1 December  1943  for  con- 
version to  a fast  transport,  APD-27,  but  was  replaced 
in  January  1944  by  George  E.  Badger  (DD-196),  whose 
conversion  was  in  turn  cancelled.  Resuming  her  convoy 
duties,  Simpson  escorted  Antaeus  (AG-67)  for  over 
three  months  from  29  December  1943  to  9 April  1944 
as  she  carried  troops  up  and  down  the  east  coast.  Dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  1944  and  early  1945,  Simpson 
escorted  new  heavy  combatant  ships  on  shakedown  and 
training  exercises  along  the  east  coast.  Among  the  ships 
she  served  were  the  battleships  Wisconsin  and  Missouri, 
the  large  cruiser  Alaska,  and  the  carriers  Ticonderoga 
and  Antietam. 

Simpson  was  reclassified  a miscellaneous  auxiliary, 
(AG-97),  effective  23  May  1945.  All  her  armament 
was  removed,  and  she  was  fitted  with  racks  for  exercise 
torpedoes  and  a winch  for  handling  towed  targets.  She 
arrived  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  on  16  June  1945 
and  provided  training  services  there  for  nearlv  a year. 
On  11  May  1946,  the  veteran  ship  arrived  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Navy  Yard  for  inactivation.  Struck  from  the 
Navy  list  on  19  June  1946,  Simpson  was  sold  on  21 
November  1946  to  Northern  Metals  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  for  scrapping. 

Sims 

William  S.  Sims,  born  in  1858  in  Ontario,  Canada, 
was  appointed  to  the  Naval  Academy  in  1876  and 
graduated  in  1880.  Seventeen  years  of  sea  duty  were 
followed  by  assignments  as  Naval  Attache  to  Paris,  St. 
Petersburg,  and  Madrid.  Sims  next  served  as  Inspector 
of  Target  Practice;  and,  under  his  supervision,  the 
naval  gunnery  system  increased  the  rapidity  of  hits 
100  percent  and  the  general  effectiveness  of  fire  500 
percent.  He  also  served  as  Naval  Aide  to  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  for  two  and  one-half  years. 

On  11  February  1917,  Sims  became  President  of  the 
Naval  War  College.  In  March  1917,  he  was  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  Representative  of  the 
Navy  Department  in  London.  With  the  entry  of  the 
United  States  into  World  War  I in  April,  he  was 
ordered  to  assume  command  of  all  American  destroyers, 
tenders,  and  auxiliaries  operating  from  British  bases. 
In  May,  he  was  designated  as  Commander  of  United 
States  Destroyers  Operating  from  British  Bases,  with 
the  rank  of  Vice  Admiral;  and,  in  June,  his  title  was 
changed  to  Commander,  United  States  Naval  Forces 
Operating  in  European  Waters.  On  10  December  1917, 
he  assumed  additional  duty  as  Naval  Attache,  London, 
England.  The  North  Sea  Mine  Barrage  was  laid  under 
his  direction. 

Admiral  Sims  again  became  President  of  the  Naval 
War  College  in  April  1919  and  served  in  that  canacity 
until  his  retirement  on  15  October  1922.  He  died  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  on  25  September  1936. 


I 

(DD-409 : dp.  1,570;  1.  348'2";  b.  35'4";  dr.  9'11"; 

s.  35+  k.;  cpl.  241;  a.  4 5",  8 21"  tt.;  cl.  Sims) 

The  first  Sims  (DD-409)  was  laid  down  on  15  July 
1937  by  Bath  Iron  Works  Corp.,  Bath,  Maine;  launched 
on  8 April  1939;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  William  S.  Sims; 
and  commissioned  on  1 August  1939,  Lt.  Comdr.  W.  A. 
Griswold  in  command. 

After  shakedown  training  in  the  Caribbean  and  post- 
shakedown availability  in  the  Boston  Navy  Yard,  Sims 
joined  the  Atlantic  Squadron  at  Norfolk  on  2 August 
1940.  The  destroyer  operated  with  the  Neutrality  Patrol 
in  Caribbean  and  South  Atlantic  waters.  In  November 
and  December  1940,  Sims  patrolled  off  Martinque.  On  28 
May  1941,  the  ship  arrived  at  Newport,  R.I.,  and  began 
operating  from  there.  She  sailed  for  Iceland  on  28  July 
with  an  American  task  force.  In  August,  the  destroyer 
patrolled  the  approaches  to  Iceland.  In  September  and 
October,  the  ship-  made  two  lengthy  North  Atlantic 
patrols.  Sims  had  been  attached  to  Destroyer  Squadron 
(DesRon)  2 since  she  began  making  Neutrality  Patrols. 

With  the  outbreak  of  war  on  7 December,  DesRon  2 
became  part  of  a task  force  (Task  Force  17)  formed 
around  Yorktown  (CV-5).  The  task  force  sortied  from 
Norfolk  on  16  December  1941  for  San  Diego.  From  there, 
it  sailed  as  part  of  a convoy  taking  marines  to  Samoa, 
arriving  on  23  January  1942. 

At  the  time,  it  was  believed  that  the  Japanese  would 
attack  Samoa  to  sever  Allied  communications  with 
Australia.  To  thwart  such  a move,  a carrier  raid 
against  Japanese  bases  in  the  Marshall  Islands  was 
planned.  The  Yorktown  task  force  was  to  strike  the 
islands  of  Mili,  Jaluit,  and  Makin,  while  another  force 
centered  around  Enterprise  (CV-6)  was  to  hit  Kwaja- 
lein,  Wotje,  and  Maloelap. 

Task  Force  17  departed  Samoa  on  25  January  with 
Sims  in  the  screen.  At  1105  on  the  28th,  she  sighted  an 
enemy  bomber.  At  1114,  a stick  of  four  bombs  fell  ap- 
proximately 1,500  yards  astern,  straddling  the  wake  of 
the  destroyer.  The  next  day,  the  two  carrier  forces  and 
a bombardment  group  attacked  the  islands  and  with- 
drew. 

Sims,  with  TF  17,  sailed  from  Pearl  Harbor  on  16 
February  to  attack  Wake  Island.  Shortly  after  de- 
parting, their  sailing  orders  were  changed;  and  they 
proceeded  to  the  Canton  Island  area.  Canton  is  a small 
island  on  the  Honolulu-New  Caledonia  air  route,  and 
it  was  thought  to  be  endangered  by  the  Japanese. 

By  early  March,  the  Japanese  had  occupied  Lae  and 
Salamaua  on  the  north  coast  of  New  Guinea.  To  check 
this  drive,  a carrier  strike  was  launched  on  10  March 
from  Lexington  (CV— 2)  and  Yorktown.  Sims  remained 
near  Rossel  Island  in  the  Louisiades  with  a force  of 
cruisers  and  destroyers  to  protect  the  carriers  from 
enemy  surface  ships.  Sims  next  operated  in  the  New 
Caledonia-Tonga  Islands  area. 

In  late  April,  a Japanese  task  force  was  assembled 
to  win  control  of  the  Coral  Sea  area  and  thereby  isolate 
Australia.  This  consisted  of  a covering  group  to  pro- 
tect landing  forces  on  Tulagi  and  Port  Moresby  and  a 
striking  force  to  eliminate  Allied  shipping  in  the  Coral 
Sea.  The  light  carrier,  Shoho,  was  attached  to  the  cov- 
ering force;  and  the  big  new  carriers,  Shokaku  and 
Zuikaku,  were  the  striking  force  under  command  of 
Admiral  Takagi.  The  American  ships  were  divided 
into  task  forces  centered  around  Lexington  and  York- 
town. Sims  was  ordered  to  escort  oiler,  Neosho  (AO- 
23).  The  task  force  refueled  on  5 and  6 May  and  then 
detached  Neosho  and  Sims  to  continue  to  the  next 
fueling  point. 

On  the  morning  of  7 May,  a search  plane  from  the 
Japanese  striking  force  sighted  the  oiler  and  destroyer 
and  reported  them  to  Admiral  Takagi  as  a carrier  and 
a cruiser.  Takagi  ordered  an  all-out  attack.  At  0930, 
15  high  level  bombers  attacked  the  two  ships  but  did 
no  damage.  At  1038,  10  attacked  the  destroyer,  but 
skillful  maneuvering  evaded  the  nine  bombs  that  were 
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dropped.  A third  attack  against  the  two  ships  by  36 
dive  bombers  was  devastating.  Neosho  was  soon  a blaz- 
ing wreck  as  the  result  of  seven  direct  hits  and  one 
plane  that  dived  into  her. 

Sims  was  attacked  from  all  directions.  The  destroyer 
defended  herself  as  best  she  could.  Three  500-pound 
bombs  hit  the  destroyer.  Two  exploded  in  the  engine 
room;  and,  within  minutes,  the  ship  buckled  amidships 
and  began  to  sink,  stern  first.  As  Sims  slid  beneath  the 
waves,  there  was  a tremendous  explosion  that  raised 
what  was  left  of  the  ship  almost  15  feet  out  of  the  water. 
Chief  R.  J.  Dicken,  in  a damaged  whaleboat,  picked  up 
15  other  survivors.  They  remained  with  Neosho,  still 
afloat  despite  severe  damage,  until  they  were  rescued  by 
Henley  (DD-391)  on  11  May.  Sims  was  struck  from 
the  Navy  list  on  24  June  1942. 

Sims  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

II 

(DE-154 : dp.  1,400;  1.  306';  b.  36'10";  dr.  11'6";  s. 
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Buckley) 

The  second  Sims  (DE— 154)  was  laid  down  on  7 Sep- 
tember 1942  by  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth, 
Va.;  launched  on  6 February  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Anne  H.  Sims;  and  commissioned  on  24  April  1943,  Lt. 
Comdr.  Charles  G.  Raible  in  command. 

After  fitting  out,  Sims  completed  her  shakedown  off 
Bermuda.  She  was  then  assigned  to  Task  Group  (TG) 
21.6  escorting  tankers  from  Curacao  to  Londonderry, 
Northern  Ireland.  After  two  such  runs,  the  western 
terminus  was  changed  to  New  York,  and  the  escort 
made  eight  more  trips  escorting  tankers  from  New  York 
to  Londonderry.  In  the  20  crossings,  only  one  tanker 
was  sunk  by  a U-boat. 

On  23  September  1944,  Sims  entered  the  Boston  Navy 
Yard  for  conversion  into  a high  speed  transport.  The 
work  completed,  Sims  (now  designated  APD-50)  de- 
parted Boston  on  6 December  1944  for  Norfolk,  Va. 
She  served  as  a training  ship  there  until  24  January 
1945  when  she  put  to  sea.  After  transiting  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  a brief  shakedown  period  at  San  Diego, 
the  transport  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  20  February. 

Sims  sailed  for  the  Philippine  Islands  on  5 March 
and  arrived  there  on  the  21st.  A week  later,  the  trans- 
port stood  out  of  Leyte  Gulf  as  part  of  Task  Unit 
51.13.16,  bound  for  the  invasion  of  Okinawa.  Except 
for  two  fast  convoy  trips  to  Ulithi,  she  remained  off 
Okinawa  from  1 April  to  27  May.  During  this  period, 
the  ship  was  part  of  the  antiaircraft  and  antisub- 
marine screen  around  the  island.  She  shot  down  an 
attacking  Japanese  bomber  on  16  April.  On  3 and  4 
May  and  again  on  13  and  14  May,  Sims  assisted  in  the 
search  for  survivors  of  picket  destroyers  hit  by  kami- 
kaze aircraft. 

On  the  evening  of  18  May,  two  kamikaze  planes  made 
a combined  attack.  Both  planes,  hit  by  antiaircraft  fire, 
crashed  into  the  water  on  her  port  side  with  a violent 
explosion  that  lifted  and  shook  the  entire  ship.  The 
shock  caused  serious  oil  leaks  and  considerable  damage 
to  machinery  and  equipment.  The  crew  repaired  the 
damage,  and  Sims  continued  patrolling.  On  the  24th, 
she  was  again  attacked  by  a kamikaze.  The  plane,  even 
though  hit  by  antiaircraft  fire,  crashed  close  aboard 
to  starboard.  Sims  was  sprayed  with  shrapnel  which 
wounded  11  of  her  crew.  Later  that  day,  a fire  and 
rescue  party  was  sent  on  board  Barry  (APD-29)  which 
had  been  hit  by  a kamikaze.  Fires  prevented  flooding 
her  magazine,  and  she  had  been  abandoned.  Sims’  party 
helped  bring  the  fires  under  control,  and  Barry  was 
taken  under  tow  by  a tug.  Sims  departed  Okinawa  on 
27  May  with  a convoy  which  she  escorted  to  Saipan 
before  continuing  on  to  Leyte  for  damage  repairs. 

The  transport  was  back  on  patrol  off  Okinawa  on 
26  June.  On  14  August,  Sims  rendezvoused  at  sea  with 
the  Tokyo  Bay  Occupation  Force  south  of  Japan.  The 


ship  landed  a group  of  British  marines  and  Royal  Navy 
personnel  at  the  Yokosuka  Naval  Base  on  30  August. 
The  following  day,  she  landed  a company  of  United 
States  Marines  at  the  Tateyama  Naval  Air  Station  and 
stood  by  and  took  them  off  again  when  they  were  re- 
lieved by  8th  Army  units  on  3 September.  Sims  then 
made  a voyage  to  Iwo  Jima,  after  which  she  operated 
in  the  Japanese  home  waters  until  28  November.  On 
that  date,  she  stood  out  of  Tokyo  Bay  en  route  to  the 
eastern  seaboard  of  the  United  States.  The  transport 
disembarked  208  passengers  at  San  Diego  on  17  De- 
cember 1945,  and  continued  to  New  York  for  preinac- 
tivation overhaul. 

Sims  was  decommisisoned  at  Green  Cove  Springs, 
Fla.,  on  24  April  1946  and  placed  in  the  Atlantic  Re- 
serve Fleet.  She  remained  inactive  until  struck  from 
the  Navy  list  on  1 June  1960.  Her  hulk  was  sold  to  the 
North  American  Smelting  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  on 
14  April  1961  and  scrapped. 

Sims  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
services. 

Ill 
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The  third  Sims  (DE-1059)  was  laid  down  on  10  April 
1967  by  Avondale  Shipyards  Inc.,  Westwego,  La.; 
launched  on  5 January  1969;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Robert 
H.  Hopkins;  and  commissioned  on  3 January  1970, 
Comdr.  C.  M.  Plumly  in  command. 

Following  an  extended  fitting  out  period  at  the 
Charleston  Naval  Shipyard,  Sims  proceeded  to  Guan- 
tanamo Bay,  Cuba,  in  June,  for  shakedown  training. 
She  then  returned  to  Charleston  for  a two  and  one-half 
month  post-shakedown  availability.  In  November,  Sims 
was  at  sea  to  evaluate  the  feasibility  of  placing  Light 
Airborne  Multi-Purpose  System  (LAMPS)  helicopters 
aboard  DE-1052  class  ships.  Upon  completion  of  the 
testing,  the  escort  proceeded  to  her  home  port,  May- 
port,  Fla. 

On  11  January  1971,  Sims  put  to  sea  on  the  first  of 
six  special  assignments  to  test  and  evaluate  modern 
underwater  sound  detection  equipment.  The  tests  con- 
tinued throughout  the  year  and  took  the  escort  to  such 
ports  as  New  Orleans;  St.  Croix,  V.I. ; San  Juan,  P.R. ; 
and  Nassau,  Bahama  Islands. 

In  January  and  February  1972,  Sims  prepared  for 
her  first  deployment  with  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Sims  sailed  from  Mayport  on  15  February  and 
remained  deployed  until  5 September.  She  participated 
in  special  surveillance  missions,  joint  exercises  with 
Italian  Navy  units,  and  normal  6th  Fleet  exercises. 

Upon  her  return  to  Mayport,  Sims  underwent  an 
availability  period  that  lasted  until  9 April  1973. 

Sims  conducted  antisubmarine  rocket  testing  (ASROC) 
in  the  Caribbean  in  April  and  May,  and  refresher 
training  in  July.  In  August,  the  destroyer  escort  fired 
14  more  ASROC’s  before  returning  to  her  home  port. 

On  14  September  1973,  Sims  sailed  with  her  own  air 
detachment  and  the  carrier  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  (CVA- 
42)  for  North  Atlantic  and  6th  Fleet  operations.  The  de- 
stroyer escort  returned  to  her  home  port  on  27  March 
1974  and,  into  August,  was  operating  out  of  Mayport, 
Fla. 

Sinclair 

Arthur  Sinclair  was  born  in  Virginia  and  entered 
the  Navy  as  Midshipman  in  1798.  He  served  as  Mid- 
shipman in  Constellation  during  the  capture  of  the 
French  frigate  L’Insurgente  on  9 February  1799.  He 
was  attached  to  the  Mediterranean  Squadron  from  June 
1804  to  July  1806,  participating  in  the  attacks  on 
Tripoli  on  board  Essex.  He  then  sailed  Gunboat  No.  10 
to  the  United  States.  On  13  December  1811,  he  was 
ordered  to  the  command  of  Argus ; and,  between  12 
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October  and  17  December  1812,  cruised  in  Argus  with 
the  North  Atlantic  Squadron  and  took  a number  of 
prizes.  During  the  cruise,  he  became  separated  from 
the  squadron  and  was  chased  for  three  days  and  nights 
by  an  enemy  squadron  before  his  superior  shiphandling 
enabled  him  to  escape.  On  18  May  1813,  he  was  ordered 
to  duty  in  the  squadron  on  Lake  Ontario  and  com- 
manded General  Pike  in  the  engagement  on  28  Sep- 
tember 1813.  In  1814,  he  commanded  Niagara  on  Lake 
Huron  and  Lake  Superior  and  directed  the  actions 
against  Forts  St.  Mary’s  and  Nautauwassauga.  Pro- 
moted to  Captain  in  1813,  he  commanded  Congress  in 
1817;  served  in  Washington  in  1818;  and,  in  1819,  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  Norfolk  Station  where,  in 
1821,  he  established  a naval  school  in  Guerriere.  Cap- 
tain Sinclair  died  at  Norfolk  on  7 February  1831. 

(DD-275 : dp.  1,215;  1.  314'4%";  b.  30'liy2'';  dr.  9'4"; 

s.  34.5  k.;  cpl.  122;  a.  4 4",  1 3",  12  21”  tt.;  cl. 

Clemson) 

Sinclair  (DD-275)  was  laid  down  on  15  October  by 
the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Squantum,  Mass.; 
launched  on  2 June  1919;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  George 
Barnett,  granddaughter  of  Capt.  Sinclair;  and  com- 
missioned on  8 October  1919,  Lt.  Comdr.  C.  S.  Roberts 
in  command. 

After  shakedown,  Sinclair  departed  Newport  on  17 
January  1920  for  the  Caribbean.  Between  7 and  25 
February  1920,  she  patrolled  off  the  coasts  of  Hondm-as 
and  Guatemala  during  political  unrest  in  those  coun- 
tries. From  13  to  18  March,  she  assisted  in  efforts  to 
salvage  submarine,  H-l,  aground  off  Santa  Margarita 
Island,  Calif.  She  then  joined  the  Pacific  Fleet  for 
operations  off  San  Diego. 

On  9 July  1920,  Sinclair  embarked  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  and  Commander  in  Chief,  United  States 
Pacific  Fleet,  at  Seattle,  and  carried  them  on  a tour  of 
ports  in  Alaska  and  British  Columbia.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  transferred  to  Idaho  (BB-42)  on  18  July, 
and  the  Commander  in  Chief  to  New  Mexico  (BB-40) 
upon  returning  to  Puget  Sound  on  12  August.  Sinclair 
then  resumed  operations  off  San  Diego  until  decom- 
missioned and  placed  in  reserve  there  on  25  May  1920. 

On  27  September  1923,  Sinclair  was  recommissioned 
as  a replacement  for  one  of  the  seven  destroyers  wrecked 
on  Point  Honda  on  8 September  1923.  After  shakedown 
at  San  Diego,  she  sailed  south  with  the  Battle  Fleet 
in  January  1924,  transited  the  Panama  Canal  on  the 
17th,  and  participated  in  exercises  during  the  fleet  con- 
centration in  the  Caribbean  from  25  January  to  5 
April.  After  returning  to  San  Diego  on  22  April,  she 
underwent  overhaul  at  Puget  Sound  from  3 May  to 
13  June  and,  after  a brief  visit  to  San  Diego,  rejoined 
the  fleet  in  the  Puget  Sound  area  for  summer  exercises. 
She  operated  at  San  Diego  from  1 October  1924  to  3 
April  1925,  was  overhauled  at  Puget  Sound  from  12 
April  to  19  June,  and  rejoined  the  fleet  at  Pearl  Harbor 
on  27  June. 

On  1 July  1925,  Sinclair  sailed  from  Hawaii  with  the 
Battle  Fleet  on  a goodwill  visit  to  the  Southwest  Pacific, 
and  visited  Melbourne,  Australia;  Auckland  and  Well- 
ington, New  Zealand;  and  American  Samoa  before  re- 
turning to  San  Diego  on  26  September.  She  departed 
San  Diego  on  1 February  1926  for  fleet  exercises  off 
the  Canal  Zone,  returning  on  6 March.  From  15  March 
to  30  April,  she  received  repairs  at  Bremerton;  and, 
on  21  June,  departed  San  Diego  with  the  Battle  Fleet 
for  summer  exercises  off  Puget  Sound,  which  lasted 
until  1 September. 

Again  departing  San  Diego  with  the  Battle  Fleet  on 
17  February  1927,  Sinclair  transited  the  Panama  Canal 
on  4 March  and  participated  in  exercises  in  the  Carib- 
bean until  13  April.  On  24  April,  she  returned  to  San 
Diego  and  then  proceeded  to  Bremerton  for  repairs 
which  lasted  from  4 May  to  28  June  1927.  She  spent 
the  summer  training  reserves  in  the  Puget  Sound  area 
and  returned  to  San  Diego  on  9 September. 


Sinclair  underwent  overhaul  at  Puget  Sound  from 
26  March  to  9 May  1928  and  rejoined  the  fleet  at  Pearl 
Harbor  on  16  May  for  exercises.  Returning  to  San  Diego 
on  23  June,  she  sailed  on  5 July  for  summer  exercises 
in  the  north,  lasting  to  18  August.  From  1 September 
1928  to  15  January  1929,  she  operated  off  San  Diego; 
and,  from  27  January  to  21  February,  she  participated 
in  Fleet  Problem  IX  off  Panama.  She  commenced  over- 
haul at  Puget  Sound  on  17  March  1929  but  was  ordered 
decommissioned  instead.  After  returning  to  San  Diego 
on  8 April  1929,  she  was  decommissioned  there  on  1 
June  1929. 

On  22  November  1930,  Sinclair  was  renamed  Light 
Target  # 3 (IX-37).  Due  to  faulty  boilers,  however,  her 
conversion  to  a target  ship  was  cancelled,  and  she  was 
replaced  by  Kilty  (DD-137).  She  recovered  her  original 
name  on  24  April  1931  and  her  destroyer  designation 
on  11  August  1931.  Sinclair  was  struck  from  the  Navy 
list  on  5 June  1935  and  sold  on  30  August  1935  to 
Learner  and  Rosenthal,  Oakland,  Calif.,  for  scrapping. 

Sioux 

I 

One  of  a group  of  North  American  Indian  tribes 
formerly  occupying  the  Dakotas  and  parts  of  Minnesota 
and  Nebraska. 

(YT-19:  dp.  155;  1.  84'6”;  b.  19'0”;  dph.  9'0”;  dr.  8'0” 
(mean) ; s.  10  k.;  a.  2 1-pdrs.,  1 mg.) 

Sioux — an  iron-hulled  tug  built  as  P.  H.  Wise  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1892  by  Neafie  and  Levy — was  purchased  by 
the  Navy  on  25  March  1898.  Acquired  for  the  impend- 
ing war  with  Spain,  the  tug  was  assigned  to  the  Atlantic 
station  and  operated  at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard.  In  1901, 
she  moved  north  for  duty  at  the  Portsmouth  (N.H.) 
Navy  Yard;  and,  in  1907,  she  was  transferred  to  the 
Boston  Navy  Yard.  She  was  renamed  Nyack  on  20  Feb- 
ruary 1918,  and  she  was  sold  at  Boston  on  18  July  1921 
to  William  S.  Nolan. 

II 

(ID-1766:  dp.  4,550;  1.  261';  b.  43'6”;  dr.  17'9”;  s.  9 
k. ; cpl.  60 ; a.  1 5”,  1 3”) 

The  second  Sioux  (ID-1766),  a cargo  ship  built  in 
1916  by  the  American  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
was  acquired  by  the  Navy  on  1 December  1917  from  the 
Clyde  Steamship  Co.,  New  York,  and  commissioned  the 
same  day  as  a unit  of  the  Naval  Overseas  Transporta- 
tion Service. 

Sioux  carried  coal  between  Navy  coaling  stations  along 
the  east  coast,  including  Boston,  Bermuda,  and  Key  West. 
On  30  August  1918,  she  commenced  the  first  of  two 
voyages  overseas,  sailing  from  Norfolk  to  Glasgow  via 
St.  Nazaire.  After  discharging  her  cargo  of  coal,  she 
sailed  from  Glasgow  on  12  October,  returning  to  Norfolk 
on  1 November.  Sailing  again  from  Norfolk  on  28  No- 
vember, this  time  on  an  Army  account,  she  arrived  at 
La  Pallice,  France,  on  16  December.  There,  she  received 
urgent  voyage  repairs  and  was  held  in  European  waters 
as  being  unsuitable  for  North  Atlantic  use  during  the 
winter  months.  Selected  for  demobilization,  she  sailed  on 
19  February  1919,  via  the  southern  route,  and  arrived 
at  Norfolk  on  21  March.  She  was  decommissioned  on  14 
April  1919  and  returned  to  the  Clyde  Steamship  Co.,  the 
same  day.  Sioux  remained  in  merchant  service  until 
scrapped  in  1929. 

III 

( AT-75 : dp.  1,146  (It.);  1.  205'0”;  b.  38'6”;  dr.  15'4”; 

s.  16.25  k.  (tl.)  ; cpl.  85;  a.  1 3”,  2 40mm.;  cl.  Navajo) 

The  third  Sioux  (AT-75)  was  laid  down  on  14  Feb- 
ruary 1942  by  United  Engineering  Co.  of  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard;  launched  on  27  May 
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1942;  and  commissioned  on  6 December  1942,  Lt  (jg.) 
L.  M.  Jahnsen  in  command. 

After  a brief  shakedown  period  off  the  Pacific  coast  of 
the  United  States,  Sioux  departed  from  the  west  coast  on 
3 February  1943;  towed  YO-8  to  Pearl  Harbor;  and 
continued  on  to  the  South  Pacific.  Sioux  was  in  the  war 
zone  by  30  June  1943  and  participated  in  rear-echelon  ac- 
tivities in  support  of  the  New  Georgia  operation. 

During  the  periods  1 November  to  15  December  1943 
and  25  December  1943  to  4 February  1944,  she  accom- 
panied six  reinforcement  echelons  to  Cape  Torokina  on 
Bougainville  in  the  Solomons.  In  January  and  February 
1944,  Sioux  was  active  in  support  of  the  Kavieng  and 
Rabaul  raids.  She  was  an  element  of  the  support  unit  for 
the  ships  engaged  in  the  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf  in  late 
October  1944  and  for  the  3d  Fleet  during  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  following  month. 

She  supported  the  Fast  Carrier  Task  Force  (Task 
Force  58)  during  its  air  strikes  on  Japan  in  mid-Feb- 
ruary 1945  and  during  the  Iwo  Jima  assault  later  in  the 
month.  From  March  into  June,  Sioux  was  assigned  to  the 
Okinawa  invasion  support  group;  and,  in  July,  she  again 
supported  carrier  strikes  on  the  Japanese  homeland.  On 
the  afternoon  of  14  May  1945,  while  on  station  in  the 
waters  between  Okinawa  and  the  Western  Carolines, 
Sioux  took  her  place  beside  her  big  sisters  in  the  battle 
fleet  when  her  gunners  spotted  a Kaiten,  a Japanese 
two-man,  suicide  submarine,  and  sank  it  with  40  milli- 
meter gunfire. 

Following  the  war’s  end,  she  did  towing  duty  in  the 
Surigao  Strait  and  between  Leyte  and  Okinawa.  From 
January  until  September  1946,  the  tug  was  in  the  Mar- 
shall Islands  supporting  Operation  “Crossroads,”  the 
atomic  bomb  tests  conducted  at  Bikini  Atoll.  On  2 De- 
cember 1946,  Sioux  began  inactivation  procedure  at  Ter- 
minal Island  Naval  Shipyard,  Long  Beach,  Calif.  She 
reported  to  the  Commander,  San  Diego  Group,  Pacific 
Reserve  Fleet  on  22  April  1947  and  was  decommissioned 
the  next  day.  She  entered  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  and 
was  berthed  at  San  Diego. 

Sioux  recommissioned  at  San  Diego  on  15  October  1952, 
Lt.  T.  B.  Hurtt  in  command.  She  was  assigned  to  Service 
Squadron  1 at  San  Diego  Naval  Station.  From  recommis- 
sioning until  1965,  her  deployments  were  fairly  evenly  di- 
vided between  the  northern  Pacific  and  western  Pacific, 
with  non-deployment  periods  taken  up  by  routine  opera- 
tions along  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States.  In 
1954,  Sioux  participated  in  her  second  series  of  nuclear 
tests  in  the  Pacific  and  returned  again  for  the  third  series 
in  1956.  Her  deployment  in  1958  was  to  the  Aleutian 
Islands  in  the  northern  Pacific.  In  1959,  she  deployed 
both  to  the  Far  East  and  to  the  northern  Pacific,  operat- 
ing out  of  Adak,  Alaska.  In  December  of  1962,  she  re- 
turned to  the  western  Pacific,  remaining  until  May  1963. 
Two  months  after  her  return  to  San  Diego,  she  under- 
went a three-month  overhaul ; then  resumed  towing  duties 
along  the  west  coast.  On  the  second  dav  of  1964,  she  de- 
ployed to  Adak  again  and  remained  until  March,  return- 
ing to  San  Diego,  via  Seattle,  on  the  25th.  She  resumed 
west  coast  operations  and  continued  in  that  enmloyment 
throughout  the  remainder  of  1964  and  for  the  first  four 
months  of  1965. 

The  tug’s  schedule  of  deployments  changed  after  1965 
as  a result  of  the  escalation  of  the  Vietnam  War.  Her 
overseas  movements,  from  that  time  forward,  were  re- 
stricted to  the  western  Pacific.  On  10  Mav  1965,  she  de- 
parted San  Diego  for  the  Far  East.  While  there,  she 
visited  Danang,  South  Vietnam,  in  July  after  towing 
YOG-196  there  from  Subic  Bay;  then,  on  7 July,  de- 
parted for  a two-week  tour  of  duty  performing  surveil- 
lance in  the  South  China  Sea.  Sioux  returned  to  opera- 
tions out  of  Subic  Bav  until  10  September  when  she  com- 
menced another  18  days  of  surveillance  in  the  South 
China  Sea. 

For  the  next  seven  years,  Sioux  alternated  between 
deployments  to  WestPac  and  routine  operations  out  of 
San  Diego.  Between  1965  and  1972,  1969  was  the  only 
year  during  which  she  saw  no  service  in  the  western 


Pacific.  During  each  of  her  Far  East  tours,  she  entered 
the  war  zone  around  Vietnam,  visiting  Danang  several 
times,  Cam  Rahn  Bay  at  least  once  and  other,  less  well 
known  places  such  as  Qui  Nhon  and  Vung  Tau. 

On  4 March  1972,  upon  her  return  to  San  Diego  from 
her  last  WestPac  cruise,  Sioux  commenced  west  coast 
operations  again.  This  employment  lasted  until  October 
when  preparations  were  made  for  the  transfer  of  Sioux 
to  the  Turkish  Navy  on  lease.  The  transfer  took  place  on 
30  October  1972,  and  Sioux  was  renamed  Gazal  (A-587). 
In  August  1973,  Sioux  was  transferred  back  to  the 
United  States,  then  retransferred,  by  sale,  to  Turkey. 
All  of  this,  including  the  striking  of  her  name  from  the 
Navy  list,  occurred  on  15  August  1973. 

Sioux  (ATF-75)  earned  four  battle  stars  for  World 
War  II  service  and  eight  battle  stars  for  service  in  the 
Vietnam  War. 

Sir  Andrew  Hammond 
(Ship:  t.  301;  cpl.  31;  a.  12  guns) 

During  the  War  of  1812,  Sir  Andrew  Hammond — a 
whaling  ship  cruising  in  the  Pacific  as  a privateer — was 
captured  by  Essex,  flagship  of  Capt.  David  Porter,  off 
the  Galapagos  on  13  September  1813.  She  was  armed  and 
manned  by  Porter  who  placed  Chaplain  David  P.  Adams 
on  board  her  as  prize  master. 

On  2 October,  Hammond  was  one  of  the  ships  which 
Porter  selected  to  accompany  Essex  to  Nuka  Hiva  Island 
in  the  Marquesas  for  rest  and  refit.  Prior  to  sailing  from 
Nuka  Hiva  for  the  coast  of  South  America  on  12  Decem- 
ber, Porter  had  Seringapatam,  Sir  Andrew  Hammond, 
and  Greenwich  moved  under  the  guns  of  the  fort  which 
he  had  constructed  on  the  island.  He  placed  the  entire 
force  under  the  command  of  Lt.  John  M.  Gamble,  USMC, 
commander  of  Greenwich.  Soon  after  Porter’s  departure, 
the  savages  became  troublesome,  finally  forcing  Gamble 
to  land  a detachment  of  men  to  restore  order. 

In  April  1814,  Gamble  began  to  rig  Seringapatam  and 
Sir  Andrew  Hammond  with  the  intention  of  leaving  the 
island.  When  signs  of  mutiny  appeared  among  his 
crews — largely  made  up  of  men  who  had  been  captured 
from  British  whalers — he  had  all  the  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion put  on  board  his  ship,  Greenwich.  But,  in  spite  of  his 
precautions,  the  mutineers  captured  Seringapatam  on  7 
May,  and  Lt.  Gamble  was  wounded  in  the  fight.  He  then 
made  an  attempt  to  get  Sir  Andrew  Hammond  to  sea. 
but  on  the  9th  was  attacked  again,  losing  one  officer  and 
three  men  in  the  fray.  His  entire  party  at  that  time  con- 
sisted of  eight  men,  only  four  of  whom  were  fit  for  duty. 
He  finally  got  to  sea  in  the  Hammond  and  made  the 
2,000-mile  voyage  to  the  Sandwich  (Hawaiian)  Islands. 
There  the  ship  was  captured  by  HMS  Cherub  on  19  June 
1814. 

Sir  ago 

A small,  fresh  water,  tropical  fish. 

(SS-485 : dp.  1,835  (surf.),  2,400  (subm.)  ; 1.  311'8"; 

b.  27'4";  dr.  17';  s.  20  k.  (surf.),  9 k.  (subm.);  cpl. 

84;  a.  1 5”,  1 40mm.,  10  21”  tt.;  cl.  Tench) 

Sirago  (SS-485)  was  laid  down  on  4 January  1945  at 
the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth,  N.H.;  launched 
on  13  May  1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  L.  Mendel  Rivers; 
and  commissioned  on  13  August  1945,  Comdr.  F.  J. 
Harlfinger,  II,  in  command. 

Commissioned  at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Sirago  con- 
ducted her  shakedown  cruise  off  the  east  coast  and  in  the 
Caribbean  during  the  fall  of  1945.  After  shakedown,  she 
joined  Submarine  Squadron  (SubRon)  8 at  New  London; 
and,  in  January  1946,  she  proceeded  to  Provincetown, 
Mass.,  where  she  participated  in  the  destruction  of  two 
German  submarines.  On  returning  to  New  London, 
Sirago  commenced  duties  which  included  training  serv- 
ices for  the  Submarine  School  and  for  the  fleet’s  destroyer 
force;  experimental  exercises  to  evaluate  new  techniques 
and  equipment;  type  training;  and  fleet  exercises  which 
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Sirago  (SS-485)  after  her  Guppy  II  conversion.  Her  submerged  speed  and  endurance  have  been  enhanced  by  stream- 
lining her  hull  and  sail  and  replacing  her  original  storage  batteries  with  new  higher-capacity  ones.  Sirago’s  sail 
is  a lightweight  fairing,  fitted  after  her  original  Guppy  modernization. 


took  her  from  Davis  Strait  into  the  Caribbean.  In  Decem- 
ber 1948,  she  entered  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard 
for  a GUPPY  II  conversion;  and,  on  25  July  1949,  she 
left  the  yard  for  Norfolk  where,  as  a modernized  high 
speed  attack  submarine,  she  joined  SubRon  6. 

Attached  to  SubRon  6 for  the  next  twenty-two  years, 
Sirago’s  primary  mission  was  antisubmarine  warfare. 
Secondary  missions  included  antishipping  warfare,  in- 
telligence gathering,  and  the  provision  of  services  for 
research  and  development  studies.  Those  duties,  during 
the  1950’s,  continued  to  see  her  operating  primarily  in 
the  western  Atlantic  as  she  participated  in  exercises  with 
others  of  her  ASW  group;  in  fleet  exercises;  in  joint 
Candian-United  States  exercises;  and  in  NATO  exer- 
cises, which  took  her  into  the  eastern  Atlantic  and  North 
Sea  areas.  During  the  1950’s,  she  also  deployed  to  the 
Mediterranean  where  she  operated  as  a unit  of  the  6th 
Fleet  from  September  to  November  1951  and  from  Sep- 
tember to  December  1954. 

In  October  1962,  Sirago  entered  the  Norfolk  Naval 
Shipyard  for  another  extensive  overhaul  which  included 
the  installation  of  a fiberglass  superstructure  and  sail, 
and,  in  the  spring  of  1963,  she  resumed  operations  with 
her  ASW  group.  Task  Group  “ALFA.”  That  fall,  she 
deployed  to  the  Middle  East  for  CENTO  exercise  “MID- 
LINK VI”;  but,  during  the  remainder  of  the  1960’s  and 
into  the  1970’s,  her  operations  were  similar  to  those  of 
the  1950’s. 

On  1 July  1971,  Sirago  was  reassigned  to  SubRon  12  at 
Key  West;  but,  less  than  four  months  later,  on  15  Octo- 
ber, she  was  ordered  back  to  Norfolk  where  she  rejoined 
SubRon  6.  She  remained  in  that  squadron  until  decom- 
missioned on  1 June  1972.  Struck  from  the  Navy  list  on 
the  same  day,  she  was  turned  over  to  the  Naval  Ships 
Systems  Command  and  sold  for  scrapping  to  the  Jacob- 
son Metal  Co.,  Chesapeake,  Va.,  on  2 May  1973. 

Siren 

Minor  divinities  in  Greek  mythology  who  lure  sailors 
to  destruction  by  their  singing. 


Syren  (q.v.) — a brig  built  for  the  Navy  at  Philadel- 
phia in  1803— has  frequently  been  misspelled  Siren. 

I 

( StwGbt : t.  214;  1.  154'7";  b.  32'3";  dph.  5'liy2";  dr. 
5';  s.  7 mph.  (upstream);  a.  2 24-pdr.  how.) 

The  first  Siren — a wooden-hulled,  stern-wheel  steamer 
built  as  White  Rose  in  1862  at  Parkersburg,  Va. — was 


purchased  by  the  Navy  on  11  March  1864  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  and  was  placed  in  service  as  a temporary  receiving 
ship  at  Mound  City,  111.  Subsequently  fitted  out  as  a 
“tinclad”  gunboat,  the  ship  was  commissioned  on  30 
August  1864  for  service  on  the  Mississippi  River  between 
Columbus,  Ky.,  and  Memphis,  Tenn. 

However,  before  she  could  proceed  downstream  to  her 
station,  she  was  ordered,  on  23  September,  to  Cape 
Girardeau,  Mo.,  to  guard  that  area  against  a reportedly 
imminent  attack  by  Confederate  troops  under  Brigadier 
General  Joseph  0.  Shelby.  When  the  alarm  proved 
groundless,  she  steamed  downstream  to  her  station  as  a 
ship  of  the  Fourth  District  of  the  Mississippi  Squadron. 
Into  February  1865,  she  served  on  the  river  protecting 
Union  shipping  and  preventing  Confederate  traffic  across 
the  river. 

On  14  February,  Siren  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  New 
Orleans  for  temporary  duty  with  the  West  Gulf  Blockad- 
ing Squadron  during  mop-up  operations  in  Mobile  Bay. 
However,  upon  her  inspection  at  New  Orleans,  it  was 
decided  that  she  would  require  such  “extensive  repairs, 
alterations,  and  adjustments”  before  she  would  be  ready 
for  service  at  sea,  that  she  was  promptly  returned  to  the 
Mississippi  Squadron.  She  served  on  the  rivers  through 
the  end  of  the  Civil  War.  Among  her  varied  duties  dur- 
ing the  first  months  after  the  Confederacy  collapsed, 
was  the  task  of  accepting  the  surrender  of  Southern 
troops  and  of  disarming  the  region. 

She  was  decommissioned  at  Mound  City  on  12  August 
1865  and  sold  at  public  auction  there  on  17  August  1865 
to  G.  E.  Warner,  E.  S.  Mills,  et  al.  Redocumented  as 
White  Rose  on  3 October  1865,  the  ship  served  in  river 
commerce  until  abandoned  in  1867. 

II 

(Sch:  dp.  315;  1.  123';  b.  19'2";  dr.  11'  (mean);  s. 

13  k.) 

Eugenia,  a steel-hulled,  single-screw  schooner  built  by 
Hawthorn  & Co.  at  Leith,  Scotland,  in  1897,  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Navy  on  9 June  1898  from  Mr.  J.  G. 
Cassatt;  renamed  Siren  and  commissioned  on  24  June 
1898,  Lt.  John  M.  Robinson  in  command. 

Siren  served  on  the  North  Atlantic  station  from  25 
July  1898  until  the  end  of  the  Spanish- American  War  on 
12  August  1898.  During  this  time,  she  participated  in  the 
blockade  of  Spanish  Cuba  as  a part  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Squadron.  On  2 August,  she  captured  the  Norwegian  ship, 
Franklin,  with  a cargo  of  provisions  headed  for  the 
Spanish.  Five  days  later,  she  assisted  Viking  in  the  cap- 
ture of  another  Norwegian  ship,  the  steamer  Berzen,  off 
Cape  St.  Frances. 
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Siren  was  decommissioned  on  24  September  1898;  and, 
on  22  June  1899,  she  was  loaned  to  the  Virginia  Naval 
Militia.  Subsequently,  Siren  served  at  the  Navy  Yard  at 
Norfolk,  Va.,  as  tender  to  the  receiving  ship,  Franklin, 
until  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  30  August  1910. 

Ill 

(PY-13 : dp.  720  (est.) ; 1.  196'5";  b.  28’2";  dr.  14'; 

s.  11.5  k.  (max.);  cpl.  89;  a.  2 3",  2 .30  cal.  mg., 

2 dct.) 

Lotosland — a yacht  built  in  1929  by  Pusey  and  Jones 
of  Wilmington,  Del. — was  purchased  from  Col.  Edward  A. 
Deeds  on  16  October  1940  for  use  as  a coastal  mine- 
sweeper and  was  renamed  Siren  (CMc-1).  On  15  No- 
vember 1940,  she  was  commissioned  and  redesignated  a 
patrol  yacht,  PY-13. 

Siren  was  converted  for  military  use  at  the  General 
Engineering  & Ship  Works  yards  in  Neponset,  Mass. 
Her  conversion  completed  by  mid-March.  Siren  reported 
on  the  18th  for  duty  to  the  Commandant  of  the  1st  Naval 
District.  From  her  home  yard,  Boston,  she  patrolled  the 
New  England  coast  from  Eastport,  Maine,  to  Block  Is- 
land, R.I.  For  almost  a year,  from  March  1941  until 
February  1942,  Siren  served  with  the  Inshore  Patrol,  at 
first  on  Neutrality  Patrol  and  then,  after  Japan’s  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor  on  7 December  1941  and  Germany’s 
declaration  of  war  on  the  following  day,  in  the  actual 
defense  of  the  United  States  shoreline. 

On  10  February  1942,  Siren  was  reassigned  to  the 
Eastern  Sea  Frontier.  This  change  was  part  of  the  Navy’s 
response  to  the  German  submarine  offensive  of  1942 
which  was  centered  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  During  this  and  her  next  assignment — to  the 
Commander,  Atlantic  Fleet — from  December  1942  until 
April  1944,  Siren  patrolled  and  escorted  convoys  along 
the  southeastern  coast  of  the  United  States  and  between 
the  islands  of  the  Caribbean.  Her  duties  during  these 
two  assignments  carried  her  to  such  places  as  Trinidad, 
Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  Key  West.  On  one  occasion,  she  even 
ventured  as  far  south  as  Recife,  Brazil.  During  this 
period,  Siren  rescued  survivors  of  a U-boat  sunk  by  a 
Navy  PBY  patrol  plane. 

After  a short  period  assigned  to  the  7th  Naval  District 
at  Key  West,  Fla.,  in  April  1944,  she  was  transferred  to 
the  3d  Naval  District  at  New  York  City  for  duty  at  the 
Naval  Training  School  (Salvage).  Siren  was  decommis- 


sioned at  New  York  on  2 May  1944  and  was  placed  in 
service.  She  served  at  the  Naval  Training  School  (Sal- 
vage) until  3 March  1945,  when  she  sailed  for  temporary 
duty  in  the  8th  Naval  District  at  Orange,  Tex.  On  3 
October  1945,  she  arrived  at  Tompkinsville,  N.Y.,  to 
begin  preparing  for  layup;  and  she  was  placed  out  of 
service  there  on  23  October  1945.  Siren  was  struck  from 
the  Navy  list  on  13  November  1945  and  turned  over  to 
the  War  Shipping  Administration  for  disposal.  She  was 
sold  on  13  August  1946. 


Sirius 

A star. 

I 

(AK-15:  dp.  4,070;  1.  401';  b.  54'2";  dr.  9'8";  s. 

11.5  k.;  cpl.  189;  a.  2 5",  4 3";  cl.  Sirius) 

The  first  Sirius  (AK-18),  ex-  SS  Saluda,  was  built  in 
1918  and  1919  by  the  American  International  Shipbuild- 
ing Corp.,  Hog  Island,  Pa.  She  was  acquired  from  the 
War  Shipping  Board  on  10  December  1921  and  commis- 
sioned on  20  January  1922. 

Sirius  was  assigned  to  the  Naval  Transportation  Serv- 
ice carrying  cargo  and  passengers  in  support  of  fleet  units 
and  bases.  For  many  years,  Sirius  operated  along  the 
coasts  of  the  United  States.  She  operated  on  the  east 
coast  as  far  north  as  Boston,  Mass.,  and  reached  many 
ports  in  the  Caribbean.  Upon  moving  to  the  west  coast, 
she  operated  from  San  Diego,  Calif.,  to  Bremerton,  Wash. 
During  1929,  1930,  and  1932,  Sirius  made  numerous 
trips  to  and  from  Alaska  with  seal  skins  as  her  principal 
cargo.  In  1934,  she  was  attached  to  the  Aleutian  Island 
Survey  Expedition  and  made  cruises  to  many  of  the 
islands  of  Alaska,  charting  their  waters  as  she  went. 

Sirius  continued  her  resupply  operations  to  various 
United  States  naval  bases  and  fleets  until  1937  when  she 
began  making  runs  to  Midway.  Her  scope  of  operations 
was  increased  in  1941  to  include  voyages  to  Wake  Island. 
She  was  in  San  Francisco  when  war  with  Japan  was 
begun,  and  she  was  fitted  out  with  guns. 

In  early  1942,  Sirius  was  attached  to  the  Pacific  Fleet 
and  left  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  on  1 March,  with  a convoy 
for  Pearl  Harbor.  From  1942  until  1944,  she  maintained 
a schedule  of  operating  from  Pearl  Harbor  to  Johnston 


The  cargo  ship  Sirius  (AK-15)  during  the  years  between  the  World  Wars. 
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Island,  Midway,  San  Francisco,  Christmas  Island,  Canton 
Island,  and  Baker  Island.  The  most  noteworthy  event 
of  this  period  was  when  she  transported  30  Japanese  Im- 
perial Navy  prisoners  from  Guam  to  Pearl  Harbor  in 
June  1942.  In  July  1944,  the  Marshall  Islands  were  added 
to  her  list  of  resupply  ports  as  well  as  Guam  and  Saipan. 

Sirius  returned  to  San  Francisco  on  20  November  1944 
for  an  overhaul  and  departed  that  port  again  on  12  Feb- 
ruary 1945  for  Pearl  Harbor.  She  continued  her  previous 
port  calls  until  September  when  she  was  routed  to 
Seeadler  Harbor,  Manus  Island,  Admiralty  Islands,  for 
the  first  time.  She  departed  from  there  for  San  Pedro 
Bay,  Leyte  Gulf,  P.I.  The  cargo  ship  operated  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  from  29  September  until  2 Decem- 
ber when  she  sailed  for  San  Francisco,  arriving  there 
on  26  December  1945. 

On  5 January  1946,  Sirius  began  preparing  for  de- 
commissioning by  removing  her  cargo,  guns,  etc.;  and, 
on  27  March,  she  moved  to  the  Pacific  Bridge  Company 
Dock  in  Oakland. 

Sirius  decommissioned  on  26  April  1946;  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  on  5 June;  transferred  to  the  Mari- 
time Commission  on  1 July  1946;  and  sold  to  the  Kaiser 
Co.,  on  29  September  1947,  for  scrap. 

II 

(AF-60 : dp.  7,430;  1.  459';  b.  63';  dr.  27';  s.  17  k.; 
cpl.  278;  cl.  T.  C2-S-B1) 

The  second  Sirius  (AF-60),  ex-SS  Tradewind  (MC 
hull  185),  was  laid  down  on  5 January  1942  by  Moore 
Dry  Dock  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif.;  launched  on  11  April 
1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Olga  Johnson;  and  delivered  to 
the  Maritime  Administration  on  30  April  1943. 

Sirius  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  from  the  Maritime 
Administration  on  18  May  1956  and  commissioned  on  12 
January  1957  at  San  Francisco.  On  26  April,  she  sailed 
for  Sasebo,  Japan,  arriving  on  14  May.  Sirius  was  to 
spend  most  of  her  commissioned  service  plying  between 
ports  in  the  Far  East  and  with  the  7th  Fleet.  She  sup- 
plied fleet  units  in  Japan;  Hong  Kong,  B.C.C.;  the 
Philippine  Islands;  Okinawa;  and  Taiwan. 

Sirius  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 August  1965 
and  returned  to  the  Maritime  Administration.  She  was 
subsequently  sold  to  West  Waterway  Lumber  Co.,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  on  13  April  1971. 

Sirona 

An  astronomical  body. 

(AKA-43 : dp.  4,087;  1.  426’;  b.  58';  dr.  16';  s.  16.9  k.; 

cpl.  303;  a.  1 5'',  8 40mm.,  10  20mm.;  cl.  Artemis ; 

T.  S4-SE2-BE1) 

Sirona  (AKA-43)  was  laid  down  on  15  February  1945 
under  Maritime  Commission  contract  (MC  hull  1904)  by 
the  Walsh-Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Providence,  R.I.;  launched  on 
17  April  1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Lawrence  B.  Harris; 
and  commissioned  on  10  May  1945,  Lt.  Comdr.  Joseph  A. 
Neal,  USNR,  in  command. 

Sirona  arrived  at  Hampton  Roads  on  24  May  1945  and 
underwent  abbreviated  shakedown  training  there  from 
28  May  to  1 June.  After  a brief  repair  period,  she  de- 
parted Norfolk  on  7 June  for  France,  arriving  at  Mar- 
seille on  the  21st.  There  she  loaded  troops  and  supplies 
and  sailed  for  the  Pacific,  transiting  the  Panama  Canal 
on  11  July.  On  the  28th,  she  rendered  medical  assistance 
to  the  crew  of  tanker  Esso  Rochester;  and,  after  calls 
at  Eniwetok  and  Ulithi,  she  arrived  at  Manila  on  13 
August. 

On  25  August,  Sirona  left  Manila  as  part  of  a large 
transport  force  bound  for  Tokyo,  Japan.  She  remained 
in  Tokyo  Bay  from  2 to  5 September  and  arrived  at 
Okinawa  on  the  7th.  Upkeep  there  was  interrupted  when 
she  got  underway  to  avoid  a typhoon  between  the  16th 
and  18th.  On  the  19th,  the  ship  embarked  200  marines 
and  514  tons  of  cargo;  and,  on  the  27th,  she  sailed  with 


a large  transport  group,  which  arrived  at  Taku,  China, 
on  30  September.  She  offloaded  her  troops  and  cargo 
there  on  4 and  5 October  and  then  sailed  for  Manila  on 
the  6th. 

Upon  arrival  at  Manila,  Sirona’ s crew  built  temporary 
troop  berthing  facilities  in  her  cargo  holds,  adding  295 
berths  to  the  264  in  her  normal  troop  quarters.  The 
ship  departed  Manila  on  22  October;  and,  upon  arrival 
at  Kowloon  on  the  24th,  she  embarked  1,035  troops  of  the 
13th  Chinese  Army,  with  34  tons  of  rice,  small-arms 
ammunition,  and  light  equipment.  She  sailed  with  six 
other  transports  on  the  25th  for  Dairen,  Manchuria;  but, 
on  the  28th,  was  diverted  to  Chinwangtao  where  she 
disembarked  her  troops  and  cargo  on  30  and  31  October. 
Returning  to  Kowloon  on  7 November,  she  embarked 
about  800  men  of  the  Chinese  Honorable  1st  Division, 
which  she  delivered  at  Tsingtao  on  the  14th.  The  ship 
remained  there  until  being  assigned  on  the  26th  to 
return  servicemen  to  the  United  States  under  operation 
“Magic  Carpet.”  Between  29  November  and  1 December, 
she  embarked  504  troops  at  Shanghai  and  disembarked 
them  at  Seattle  on  16  December.  Sirona  was  detached 
from  the  “Magic  Carpet”  force  on  30  December,  and  re- 
mained in  Seattle  pending  a decision  on  her  postwar 
employment.  On  9 April  1946,  she  sailed  from  Seattle  and 
arrived  at  Boston,  Mass.,  on  17  May.  There,  she  was  de- 
commissioned on  12  June  and  transferred  the  same  day 
to  the  Maritime  Commission  for  service  as  the  training 
ship  Yankee  States.  Struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  3 July 
1946,  the  ship  was  laid  up  in  the  Maritime  Commission 
Reserve  Fleet  in  the  James  River  on  29  July  1947;  and 
was  sold  to  the  Boston  Metals  Corp.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  on 
17  May  1966  for  scrapping. 


Siskin 

A small  sharp-billed  finch  of  temperate  Europe  and 
Asia. 

(YMS-425:  dp.  320  (f.)  ; 1.  136';  b.  24'6'';  dr.  6'1" 

(max.);  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  33;  a.  1 3”,  2 20mm.;  cl. 
YMS-1 ) 

YMS-425,  a motor  minesweeper,  was  laid  down  on 
6 June  1944  by  the  Astoria  Marine  Construction  Co.  at 
Astoria,  Oreg. ; launched  on  9 September  1944;  and 
placed  in  service  on  21  December  1944,  Lt.  Gustave  J. 
Blasi,  USNR,  in  command. 

The  motor  minesweeper  conducted  training  exercises 
and  shakedown  along  the  west  coast  during  the  spring 
and  early  summer  of  1945.  On  10  August,  she  departed 
San  Francisco  and  headed  for  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii. 
She  spent  10  days  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  before  get- 
ting underway  for  Okinawa  on  the  31st.  She  stopped 
at  Eniwetok  from  12  to  14  September,  at  Saipan  from 
19  to  22  September,  and  made  Okinawa  on  the  28th. 
From  Okinawa,  she  headed  to  Japan;  and,  for  the  next 
six  months,  she  operated  in  Japanese  coastal  waters, 
sweeping  mines  for  the  occupation  forces.  Y MS-425 
completed  her  part  in  the  minesweeping  operation  and, 
on  11  March  1946,  shaped  a course  for  the  United 
States.  After  stops  at  Saipan,  Eniwetok,  Johnston  Is- 
land, and  Pearl  Harbor,  she  entered  San  Francisco  Bay 
on  7 May.  From  San  Francisco,  she  moved  via  the 
Panama  Canal  to  Boston,  Mass.,  arriving  there  on  7 
July  1946.  Y MS-425  decommissioned  on  19  July  1946 
and  remained  at  Boston.  On  1 September  1947,  YMS- 
425  was  renamed  Siskin  (AMS-58)  and  was  assigned 
to  the  1st  Naval  District  at  Boston  for  duty  as  a Naval 
Reserve  training  ship. 

Siskin  recommissioned  at  Boston  in  March  1950 
under  the  command  of  Lt.  F.  W.  Cole.  She  operated 
along  the  southeastern  and  gulf  coasts  of  the  United 
States,  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  Panama  City,  Fla.,  as- 
signed to  Mine  Division  42  (MinDiv  42)  until  January 
1954.  From  January  1954  until  January  1955,  she  was 
assigned  to  MinDiv  43  and  served  with  the  Naval 
Mine  Countermeasures  Station  at  Panama  City.  In 
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November  1954,  her  homeport  was  changed  to  Charles- 
ton, S.C.;  and,  from  January  to  April  1955,  she  was 
overhauled  at  Norfolk,  Va.  On  7 February  1955,  her 
designation  was  changed  from  AMS-58  to  MSCO-58. 
After  overhaul,  she  conducted  refresher  training,  then 
returned  to  normal  operations  along  the  east  coast. 

Siskin  arrived  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  via  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway,  on  17  October  1957.  She  decommissioned  there 
on  24  October  and  resumed  duty  as  a Naval  Reserve 
training  ship.  Later,  she  was  transferred  back  to  the 
1st  Naval  District  at  Boston  until  1 October  1968, 
when  her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list.  She  was 
subsequently  sold  for  scrapping. 

YMS — 425  received  one  battle  star. 

Sister 

(SP-822:  t.  49;  1.  72';  b.  14'6";  dr.  6' 6";  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  7;  a.  1 3-pdr.) 

Sister  (SP-822) — a small  steam  tug  built  in  1882 — 
was  taken  over  by  the  Navy  in  May  1917,  and  was  com- 
missioned on  11  June  1917.  She  was  formally  pur- 
chased on  29  June  1917  from  L.  F.  Young  of  Madison- 
ville,  La.  Sister  carried  out  patrol  and  support  duties 
in  the  8th  Naval  District  until  the  end  of  World  War 
I.  Struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  17  June  1919,  Sister 
was  sold  on  3 October  1920  to  Armond  Mayville, 
Algiers,  La. 

Sitka 

A town  on  the  western  coast  of  Baranof  Island, 
Alaska. 


The  name  Sitka  was  assigned  to  PF-94  on  30  August 
1943,  but  she  was  renamed  Milledgeville  ( q.v .)  on  7 
February  1944. 

I 

(APA-113 : dp.  8,393;  1.  492';  b.  69'6";  dr.  26';  s.  18.4 
k.;  cpl.  478;  a.  2 5",  4 40mm.,  18  20mm.;  cl.  Custer; 
T.  C3-S-A2) 

Sitka  (APA-113)  was  laid  down  on  2 February 
1944  under  Maritime  Commission  contract  (MC  hull 
875)  by  the  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Pascagoula, 
Miss.;  launched  on  23  June  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Mary  Lee  Council;  and  commissioned  on  14  March 
1945,  Capt.  Charles  F.  M.  S.  Quinby  in  command. 

Sitka  departed  Mobile  on  20  March  1945;  and,  after 
stopping  at  New  Orleans  for  supplies,  arrived  at 
Bolivar  Roads,  Galveston,  on  28  March  1945  for  shake- 
down.  However,  her  shakedown  lasted  only  four  days, 
as  she  received  orders  to  report  to  Newport,  R.I.,  for 
duty  as  training  ship  for  precommissioning  crews  being 
formed  there.  Sitka  arrived  at  Newport  on  6 April  and, 
for  two  and  one-half  months,  she  trained  crews  of  new 
amphibious  and  auxiliary  vessels  in  seamanship  and 
gunnery.  Relieved  by  Guilford  (APA-112),  Sitka  sailed 
from  Newport  for  Norfolk  on  25  June. 

After  a brief  overhaul,  Sitka  sailed  from  Norfolk 
on  6 July  with  a replacement  draft  of  several  hundred 
marines,  as  well  as  other  troops  and  cargo.Transiting 
the  Panama  Canal  on  11  July,  Sitka  called  at  Pearl 
Harbor  from  24  July  to  3 August  and  at  Eniwetok  on 
the  11th  and  12th,  before  arriving  at  Guam  on  the 
15th.  She  discharged  her  troops  and  cargo  at  Guam, 
and  sailed  for  Manila  on  27  August  to  embark  troops 
for  the  occupation  of  Japan.  Departing  Manila  on  7 
September,  the  transport  arrived  at  Yokohama,  Japan, 
on  the  13th  and  began  disembarking  troops  and  equip- 
ment two  days  later.  Sitka  departed  Yokohama  on  the 
19th;  and,  between  23  and  27  September,  embarked 
units  of  the  6th  Marine  Division  at  Guam  for  the  oc- 
cupation of  Tsingtao,  China.  She  arrived  at  Tsingtao  on 
11  October  and  disembarked  her  troops  and  cargo  on 
the  15th  and  16th.  After  returning  to  Manila  on  the 


23d  for  a week  of  upkeep,  she  embarked  units  of  the 
52d  Chinese  National  Army  at  Haiphong,  Indochina, 
on  3 November;  and  disembarked  them  at  Chinwangtao 
in  northern  China  on  the  13th.  After  a week  at  Taku, 
she  departed  China  on  the  21st  and  arrived  at  Manila 
on  the  26th  to  join  operation  “Magic  Carpet,”  the 
transportation  of  war  veterans  home  to  the  United 
States.  Sitka  sailed  from  Manila  on  28  November  carry- 
ing homeward-bound  servicemen  and  arrived  at  Seattle, 
Wash.,  on  14  December. 

Sitka  remained  at  Seattle  for  repairs  until  sailing  to 
Saipan  and  Guam  on  30  January  1946.  The  ship  arrived 
at  San  Pedro  on  23  February,  and  got  underway  for 
the  east  coast  on  1 March.  On  16  March,  she  arrived  at 
Norfolk,  Va.,  for  deactivation.  Sitka  was  decommis- 
sioned on  14  May  1946,  returned  to  the  War  Shipping 
Administration  the  next  day,  and  struck  from  the  Navy 
list  on  5 June  1946.  She  was  sold  into  mercantile  serv- 
ice as  P.  & T.  Trader  in  1947 ; and,  after  being  re- 
named Mormacguide  in  1957  and  American  Condor  in 
1964,  remains  in  service  into  1974. 


Sitkoh  Bay 

An  inlet  on  Chichagof  Island,  north  of  Sitka,  Alaska. 

(CVE-86:  dp.  7,800;  1.  512'3";  b.  65'2";  ew.  108'1''; 

dr.  22'6";  s.  19  k ; cpl.  860;  a.  1 5",  16  40mm.,  ac. 

28;  cl.  Casablanca;  T.  54-52-BB3) 

Sitkoh  Bay  (CVE-86),  an  escort  aircraft  carrier,  was 
converted  from  a Maritime  Commission  hull  (MC  hull 
1123)  by  the  Kaiser  Shipbuilding  Co.  of  Vancouver, 
Wash.  Her  keel  was  laid  down  on  23  November  1943, 
and  she  was  launched  on  19  February  1944;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Kathryn  Mullinnix;  and  commissioned  at 
Astoria,  Oreg.,  on  28  March  1944,  Capt.  Robert  G. 
Lockhart,  USN,  in  command. 

She  spent  the  month  after  commissioning  completing 
her  fitting  out  and  making  short  shakedown  and  trial 
cruises  along  the  northwestern  coast  of  the  United 
States.  On  28  April,  the  escort  carrier  entered  port  at 
Alameda,  Calif.,  loaded  cargo  and  embarked  passengers. 
She  stood  out  of  Alameda  on  30  April,  bound  for  Pearl 
Harbor,  and  began  the  first  of  many  routine  voyages 
shuttling  planes,  pilots,  and  aircrewmen  back  and  forth 
between  the  front  line  and  rear  areas.  The  majority  of 
her  missions  carried  her  from  Pearl  Harbor,  or  via 
Pearl  Harbor  from  the  California  coast,  to  various 
islands  in  the  southern  or  central  Pacific  which  served 
as  staging  areas  for  the  war  being  waged  farther  north 
or  west.  In  the  latter  part  of  1944,  her  ports  of  call 
were  Majuro  in  the  Marshall  Islands,  and  Manus  in 
the  Admiralty  Islands.  From  these  two  points,  planes 
were  staged  on  to  the  3d  and  7th  Fleets,  respectively. 

In  January  1945,  the  South  Pacific  was  dropped  from 
Sitkoh  Bay’s  itinerary,  and  she  concentrated  on  re- 
plenishing the  3d  Fleet  in  the  Central  Pacific.  Her  ports 
of  call  included  Apra  Harbor,  Guam,  in  the  Marianas; 
Roi  Harbor,  Roi  Island,  and  Eniwetok  Atoll  in  the 
Marshalls;  and  Ulitbi  Atoll  in  the  Western  Carolines. 
Her  missions  in  early  1945  were  in  support  of  the 
campaigns  in  the  Philippines,  the  assault  on  Iwo  Jirna, 
and  the  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Okinawa. 

Sitkoh  Bay’s  only  action  came  on  7 April  1945  while 
she  was  delivering  Marine  Air  Group  31  to  Okinawa. 
At  1528,  a twin-engined  Japanese  “Frances”  dove  at  the 
carrier.  Sitkoh  Bay’s  antiaircraft  gunners  combined 
with  a Marine  Corsair  from  Breton’s  (CVE-23)  com- 
bat air  patrol  to  splash  the  interloper  about  100  yards 
off  Sitkoh  Bay’s  port  beam.  The  next  day,  she  cleared 
the  area  for  Guam  en  route  to  Pearl  Harbor  and  a re- 
turn to  her  replenishment  routine. 

After  the  cessation  of  hostilities  with  Japan  on  15 
August  1945,  Sitkoh  Bay  joined  Task  Group  30.8,  the 
replenishment  group  for  the  3d  Fleet,  and  cruised  with 
it  off  the  southeastern  coast  of  Honshu  from  25  August 
until  5 September.  On  10  September,  she  entered  Eni- 
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wetok  and  departed  the  next  day  for  Guam.  For  the 
next  month,  she  made  voyages  between  Guam,  Samar 
Island  in  the  Philippines,  and  Okinawa,  returning  to 
Pearl  Harbor  on  18  October  and  San  Diego  on  the  26th 
for  an  availability  period.  After  further  voyages  to  the 
Central  Pacific,  Sitkoh  Bay  returned  to  the  United 
States  and  was  placed  out  of  commission,  in  reserve, 
on  30  November  1946  at  Bremerton,  Wash. 

On  29  July  1950,  Sitkoh  Bay  recommissioned,  Capt. 
C.  W.  Lord,  USN,  in  command.  She  was  assigned  to 
the  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service;  and,  for  the 
next  four  years,  she  sailed  between  the  west  coast  and 
Japan,  supporting  U.N.  forces  in  Korea.  Her  major 
ports  of  call  were  San  Francisco,  San  Diego,  and  Pearl 
Harbor  and  Yokohama  and  Yokosuka  in  Japan.  Sitkoh 
Bay  departed  from  this  west  coast-to- Japan  routine  three 
times  over  those  four  years.  In  March  of  1951,  she  de- 
livered a load  of  Bearcat  fighters  (F8F’s)  to  the  French 
forces  at  Saigon  in  French  Indochina  and  then  visited 
Manila,  P.I.,  before  returning  to  Calif ornia-to-Jaoan 
runs.  In  September,  she  visited  Pusan,  Korea.  Sitkoh 
Bay  ventured  from  her  normal  sea  lanes  again  in  May 
1952  when  she  sailed  via  Kodiak  and  Anchorage,  Alaska, 
on  her  way  back  to  San  Francisco  from  Yokosuka. 

The  escort  carrier  ceased  operations  again  in  1954 
and  was  placed  out  of  commission,  in  reserve,  on  27 
July.  She  joined  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  and  was 
berthed  at  San  Francisco.  On  12  June  1955,  the  moth- 
balled escort  carrier  was  redesignated  a utility  aircraft 
carrier,  CVU-86.  In  mid-March  1958,  she  changed 
berthing  areas,  moving  from  San  Francisco  to  San 
Diego.  On  1 April  1960,  Sitkoh  Bay,  by  then  reclassi- 
fied as  a cargo  ship  and  aircraft  ferry,  AKV-86,  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list.  Her  hulk  was  sold  on  30 
August  1960  to  Eisenberg  & Co.  of  New  York  City  for 
scrapDing. 

Sitkoh  Bay  was  awarded  three  battle  stars  for  World 
War  II  service  and  one  battle  star  for  Korean  War 
service. 


Situla 

A star. 

(AK-140:  dp.  14,350;  1.  441'6";  b.  56'11";  dr.  28'4'';  s. 
12.5  k.;  cpl.  276;  a.  1 5",  1 3",  2 40mm.;  cl.  EC2-S-C1) 

Situla  (AK-140,  ex  John  Whiteaker  MC  hull  1590) 
was  laid  down  on  9 January  1943  by  the  Oregon  Ship- 
building Co.,  Portland,  Oreg. ; launched  on  7 February 
1943;  sponsored  by  Miss  Anne  Whiteaker;  and  com- 
missioned on  14  January  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  Dewey  F. 
Anderegg,  USNR,  in  command. 

Situla  was  accepted  from  the  War  Shipping  Ad- 
ministration on  a bare-boat  basis  on  2 December  1943; 
converted  to  a cargo  ship  at  the  San  Francisco  Navy 
Yard;  fitted  out  at  San  Pedro;  held  her  shakedown 
cruise  from  San  Diego  on  31  January  1944;  and  then 
returned  to  San  Diego  on  11  February  for  further 
routing.  On  the  17th,  she  sailed  for  Kahului,  Hawaii ; 
discharged  her  cargo;  and  moved  over  to  Pearl  Harbor 
on  29  February. 

The  cargo  ship  sailed  for  the  Marshall  Islands  on  21 
March  and  operated  from  Majuro  until  11  May.  She 
returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  from  22  May  to  19  June  and 
then  sailed  for  Eniwetok,  via  Kwajalein,  to  deliver 
cargo.  From  26  September  to  21  November,  Situla 
plied  between  Eniwetok,  Kwajalein,  Saipan,  and  Guam. 
Following  yard  availability  at  Pearl  Harbor  from  21 
November  to  10  December  1944,  the  AK  returned  to 
her  island  resupply  duty  until  sailing  for  Portland, 
Oregon,  on  5 April  1945  for  drydocking  and  overhaul. 

On  30  May,  Situla  stood  out  of  Portland  with  a load 
of  army  cargo  for  Guam.  She  was  diverted  to  Saipan 
and  loaded  Army  Air  Force  belly  tanks  destined  for 
Ie  Shima,  Okinawa  Gunto.  The  ship  arrived  at  Ie  Shima 
on  10  August  and  was  anchored  there  when  the  war 


ended.  She  remained  there  until  7 October  when  she 
sailed  for  Yokohama,  Japan,  arriving  on  12  October. 
On  the  30th,  Situla  sailed  for  San  Francisco,  via  Sai- 
pan, with  all  available  passenger  space  filled  by  Army 
and  Navy  dischargees. 

Situla  remained  on  the  west  coast  from  29  November 
1945  until  23  April  1946  when  she  was  ordered  back  to 
Pearl  Harbor  for  photographic  services  and  layup.  She 
was  decommissioned  at  the  Naval  Shipyard  there  on  23 
April  1946.  The  cargo  ship  returned  to  San  Francisco  on 
28  November  1947  for  disposal.  She  was  stripped  and 
turned  over  to  the  Maritime  Commission  at  Suisun.  Bay 
on  30  December  1947.  Situla  was  struck  from  the  Navy 
list  on  22  January  1948. 

Siivash 

(SP-12:  t.  56;  1.  78';  b.  14'9";  dr.  4'1";  s.  13  k.;  cpl. 

15;  a.  1 1-pdr.,  1 mg.) 

Siwash  (SP-12),  a motor  boat  built  in  1916  by  the 
Gas  Engine  and  Power  Co.,  Morris  Heights,  N.Y., 
was  acquired  by  the  Navy  on  18  June  1917  from  C.  A. 
Schieren  of  New  York,  and  commissioned  on  18  August 
1917.  She  patrolled  in  the  3d  Naval  District  until  de- 
commissioned on  10  May  1919.  Siwash  was  transferred 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce  on  16  June  1919. 

Sixaola 

(ID-2777:  t.  5,017;  1.  394';  b.  50'4'';  dr.  25';  s.  14  k.; 

cpl.  70) 

Sixaola  (ID-2777),  a refrigerated  cargo  ship  built 
in  1911  by  Workman  Clark  and  Co.,  Belfast,  Ireland, 
was  acquired  by  the  Navy  on  19  September  1918  from 
the  United  Fruit  Co.,  and  was  commissioned  as  a unit 
of  the  Naval  Overseas  Transportation  Service  the 
same  day. 

Upon  completion  of  refitting,  Sixaola  loaded  a cargo 
of  general  Army  supplies  and  sailed  on  26  September 
1918  for  La  Pallice,  France,  where  she  arrived  on  13 
October.  There  she  discharged  her  cargo  of  1,751  tons 
of  beef  and  37  tons  of  motor  vehicles  and  then  sailed 
in  convoy  from  Verdon,  France,  on  29  October.  She 
arrived  in  New  York  on  10  November  and  underwent 
minor  repairs,  loaded  a cargo  of  general  Army  sup- 
plies, and  sailed  on  19  November  for  France,  arriving 
on  2 December.  After  discharging  her  cargo,  she  took 
on  1,000  tons  of  water  ballast  and  sailed  on  16  Decem- 
ber for  New  York,  arriving  on  28  December.  At  New 
York,  she  again  loaded  a cargo  of  frozen  beef  and 
sailed  for  France  on  9 January  1919,  arriving  at  Ver- 
don on  the  21st.  There  she  discharged  her  cargo,  loaded 
668  tons  of  Army  return  cargo,  and  sailed  on  2 Febru- 
ary 1919  for  New  York,  arriving  on  the  17th.  Sixaola 
had  loaded  most  of  her  cargo  for  her  next  voyage  when 
she  caught  fire  on  the  23rd  and  partially  sank.  Her 
cargo  was  a total  loss;  and  two  men,  including  her 
executive  officer,  were  killed  while  investigating  the  fire. 
Sixaola  was  pumped  out  during  May  and  June  and  was 
towed  to  a nearby  shipyard  in  Hoboken,  N.J.,  where 
she  was  placed  out  of  commission  and  delivered  to  the 
War  Department  on  12  June  1919.  She  was  subsequently 
reconditioned  and  returned  to  the  United  Fruit  Co., 
which  she  served  until  she  was  sunk  by  U-159  off  Colon, 
C.  Z.,  on  12  June  1942. 


Skagit 

A county  in  Washington. 

(AKA-105:  dp.  13,910;  1.  459'2";  b.  63';  dr.  26'4";  s. 
16.5  k;  cpl.  425;  a.  1 5",  8 40mm.;  cl.  Andromeda) 

Skagit  (AKA-105)  was  laid  down  as  MC  hull  1696 
on  21  September  1944  by  North  Carolina  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  Wilmington,  N.C.;  launched  on  18  November  1944; 
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sponsored  by  Miss  Heloise  Pike;  acquired  by  the  Navy 
on  28  November  1944;  converted  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  into  an  attack  cargo  ship;  and 
commissioned  on  2 May  1945,  Capt.  Harold  R.  Parker, 
in  command. 

Skagit  completed  preparations  for  sea  and  sailed  for 
Norfolk  on  13  May.  After  completing  shakedown,  the 
ship  stood  out  of  port  on  3 June  en  route  to  Marseille, 
France.  She  arrived  there  on  16  June;  loaded  cargo  and 
passengers  bound  for  Manila,  P.I.;  and  sailed  again 
on  the  29th. 

Skagit  arrived  at  Manila  on  15  August,  discharged 
her  cargo  there  and  reloaded  with  supplies  for  Tokyo. 
For  the  remainder  of  the  year,  the  ship  shuttled  sup- 
plies and  troops  between  American  bases  in  the  Far 
East,  calling  at  Okinawa,  Guam,  Tientsin,  Tsingtao, 
and  Shanghai.  She  returned  to  the  west  coast  on  16 
December  1945  and  operated  out  of  San  Diego  with 
Amphibious  Forces,  Pacific  Fleet  until  22  June  1946 
when  she  was  deployed  to  Pearl  Harbor  for  three 
months.  She  then  returned  to  San  Diego  until  22  Febru- 
ary 1947  when  she  sailed  for  Okinawa.  Skagit  operated 
between  Okinawa,  Guam,  and  China  until  the  follow- 
ing November;  broken  only  by  a 19-day  cruise  back  to 
the  west  coast  in  July. 

In  early  1948,  the  cargo  ship  was  fitted  out  to  make 
a polar  expedition.  On  26  July,  Skagit  departed  the 
United  States  with  the  Point  Barrow,  Alaska,  Expedi- 
tion and  remained  there  until  23  August.  She  was  back 
in  Alaskan  waters  in  January  and  February  1949.  The 
cargo  ship  returned  to  San  Francisco  on  25  February; 
was  prepared  for  inactivation;  and,  on  30  June,  was 
placed  out  of  commission,  in  reserve,  and  berthed  at  the 
Mare  Island  Navy  Yard. 

On  25  June  1950,  the  North  Korean  People’s  Army 
invaded  South  Korea.  This  necessitated  a fast  increase 
in  American  surface  shipping  to  meet  the  logistical  de- 
mand placed  upon  it.  Many  ships  of  the  “Moth  Ball” 
fleet  were  reactivated;  and,  on  26  August  1950,  Skagit 
was  placed  in  full  commission.  She  moved  to  San  Diego 
for  shakedown  training  and  then  trained  other  crews 
until  26  March  1951. 

On  that  date,  the  cargo  ship  sailed  for  Pusan,  Korea, 
with  troops  and  combat  supplies.  After  unloading,  she 
proceeded  to  Yokosuka  and  conducted  landing  exer- 
cises for  elements  of  the  40th  Army  Division.  This 
training  period  was  interrupted  for  a month  in  May 
when  Skagit  was  ordered  to  sail  to  Inchon  at  flank 
speed  to  evacuate  personnel  and  equipment  if  the  situa- 
tion there  became  more  critical.  However,  Inchon  was 
secured,  and  the  ship  resumed  normal  overseas  opera- 
tions until  returning  to  San  Diego  on  15  October  1951. 

Skagit  was  deployed  to  the  Far  East  again  from  May 
to  December  1952.  The  Army  was  setting  up  new  pris- 
oner of  war  camps  at  Yongcho  Do  and  Pongnam  Do  as 
a result  of  the  riots  at  Koje  Do.  Skagit  transported  con- 
struction material  to  the  new  sites  from  Pusan  and 
then  assisted  in  the  transfer  of  the  communist  prisoners. 

During  her  deployment  in  1954,  Skagit  was  ordered 
to  Tourane,  French  Indochina,  to  participate  in  Op- 
eration “Passage  to  Freedom.”  The  ship  transported 
4,089  refugees  from  Haiphong  in  the  north  to  Saigon 
and  Cape  St.  Jacques  in  the  south.  The  refugees  were 
fleeing  from  the  communists  then  closing  in  on  Hanoi 
and  Haiphong. 

For  the  next  10  years,  the  cargo  ship  divided  her 
time  between  the  western  Pacific  and  operations  along 
the  west  coast,  south  to  Acapulco,  Mexico,  and  north 
to  Alaska. 

On  23  August  1965,  Skagit  deployed  to  the  Far  East 
and  remained  there  until  14  May  1966.  This  was  not 
to  be  a peacetime  cruise  as  during  the  past  decade. 
The  United  States  was  committed  to  the  defense  of 
South  Vietnam,  and  the  services  of  Skagit  were  re- 
quired for  combat  operations.  On  her  way  west,  she 
carried  cargo  and  marines  to  Okinawa.  Between  13 
November  and  8 December  1965,  she  delivered  two  loads 
of  cargo  from  Okinawa  to  Danang.  In  January  1966, 


Skagit  embarked  combat  cargo  and  combat-loaded 
marines  at  Okinawa  in  preparation  for  an  amphibious 
landing.  On  28  January,  Skagit,  as  a unit  of  Task 
Group  76.6  made  an  assault  landing  near  Thach  Tru  in 
southern  Quang  Ngai  Province,  in  Operation  “Double 
Eagle.”  Twelve  amphibious  force  ships  landed  5,000 
United  States  Marines  against  the  Viet  Cong  and 
North  Vietnamese  there.  On  16  February,  the  ship 
proceeded  to  Chu  Lai  to  unload  her  remaining  cargo. 
In  early  March,  she  returned  to  Okinawa  for  another 
load  of  cargo  and,  upon  her  return  to  Vietnam,  spent 
the  remainder  of  the  month  shuttling  supplies  between 
Danang,  Phu  Bai,  and  Chu  Lai. 

Skagit  entered  the  Todd  Shipyard,  San  Pedro,  Calif., 
on  25  October  1966  for  an  overhaul  and  remained  there 
until  7 March  1967.  On  31  May,  the  ship  deployed  to 
the  western  Pacific  for  a seven-month  tour.  She  off- 
loaded her  cargo  at  Danang  on  29  June  and  sailed  to 
Sasebo  for  voyage  repairs.  Skagit  returned  to  Vietnam 
and  during  the  period  from  15  September  to  1 Novem- 
ber, she  used  her  “Mike”  boats  to  transport  more  than 
6,700  tons  of  combat  supplies  from  Danang  up  the  Song 
Huong  River  to  Hue. 

Skagit  returned  to  San  Diego  on  10  December  1967 
and  operated  along  the  west  coast  until  4 April  1969 
when  she  was  notified  to  prepare  for  inactivation.  Her 
designation  had  been  changed  from  AKA-105,  attack 
cargo  ship,  to  LKA-105,  amphibious  cargo  ship  on  1 
January  1969. 

Skagit  was  decommissioned  and  struck  from  the  Navy 
list  on  1 July  1969.  On  that  date,  she  was  also  trans- 
ferred to  the  Maritime  Administration  for  disposal. 

Skagit  received  two  battle  stars  for  Korean  service 
and  two  for  service  in  Vietnam. 

Skandawati 

An  Onondaga  chief  during  the  mid-17th  century. 

(YT-370:  dp.  206;  1.  102'2";  b.  24'0";  dr.  9'7";  s.  12 
k.;  cpl.  12;  cl.  Allaquippa) 

Skandawati  (YT-370),  a harbor  tug,  was  constructed 
by  Gulfport  Boiler  & Welding  Works,  Inc.,  of  Port 
Arthur,  Tex.,  in  early  1944  and  placed  in  service  on  20 
April  1944. 

Skandawati  departed  Galveston,  Tex.,  on  2 May  1944, 
transited  the  Panama  Canal,  and  arrived  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor, Hawaii,  in  early  July.  There  she  reported  to  the 
Commander,  Service  Force,  Pacific,  and,  in  August 
1944,  made  a round-trip  voyage  to  Eniwetok  Atoll  and 
back  to  Hawaii. 

In  the  fall  of  1944,  Skandawati  returned  to  the  west- 
ern Pacific.  Heading  via  Eniwetok  and  Ulithi  atolls, 
she  arrived  at  Guam  in  the  Mariana  Islands  in  late 
November  or  early  December  1944.  She  served  at  Guam 
until  9 June  1946  when  she  sailed  for  Hawaii  via 
Kwajalein  Atoll.  She  arrived  in  Pearl  Harbor  on  14 
August  1946.  From  there,  she  proceeded  to  Seattle, 
Wash.,  and  thence  to  Astoria,  Oreg.,  for  layup  with  the 
National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet. 

Skandawati  was  out  of  service,  in  reserve,  from  Octo- 
ber 1946  until  reactivated  in  1952.  In  October  1952,  she 
arrived  in  Yokosuka,  Japan,  and  after  service  there 
and  at  Sasebo,  was  reassigned  to  Subic  Bay  in  the 
Philippines.  She  served  at  Subic  Bay  from  7 November 
1954  until  loaned  to  the  Army  in  July  1970.  During 
her  second  period  of  active  service  with  the  Navy, 
Skandawati  was  redesignated  a medium  harbor  tug, 
YTM-370,  in  February  1962.  She  served  with  the  Army 
until  15  February  1973  when  she  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  list  and  sold. 

Skaneateles 

One  of  the  Finger  Lakes  in  New  York  State. 


Skaneateles,  acquired  from  the  Coast  Guard  as 
Onandaga  on  11  December  1933,  was  renamed  Milan 
( q.v .)  on  20  October  1937. 
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Skate 

A salt  water  fish  of  the  ray  family,  with  a broad, 
flat  body,  and  greatly  developed  pectoral  fins  that  give 
the  fish  a rhomboidal  shape. 


The  first  Skate  (SS-23)  was  renamed  F-4  (q.v.)  on 
17  November  1911. 

I 

(SS-305 : dp.  1,526  (surf.),  2,414  (subm.) ; 1.  311'10”; 

b.  27'3";  dr.  15'3”;  s.  20  k.  (surf.),  9 k.  (subm.); 

cpl.  80;  a.  1 5",  1 40mm.,  10  21”  tt. ; cl.  Balao) 

The  first  Skate  (SS-305)  was  laid  down  by  the  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard,  Vallejo,  Calif.,  on  1 August  1942; 
launched  on  4 March  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  George 
P.  Shamer;  and  commissioned  on  15  April  1943,  Comdr. 
E.  B.  McKinney  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  the  California  coast,  Skate 
sailed  to  Pearl  Harbor  and  then,  on  25  September  1943, 
headed  toward  Wake  Island  and  her  first  war  patrol, 
during  which  she  performed  lifeguard  duty  for  the 
carriers  during  airstrikes  against  that  Japanese-held 
island.  At  dawn  on  6 October,  the  submarine  was 
strafed  by  enemy  aircraft,  mortally  wounding  one  of 
her  officers  as  he  attempted  to  assist  wounded  airmen 
from  a liferaft.  The  next  day,  Skate  closed  to  within 
5,000  yards  of  the  beach,  in  the  face  of  heavy  enemy 
bombardment,  to  rescue  two  downed  aviators.  While 
searching  for  a third,  she  was  attacked  by  a Japanese 
dive-bomber,  and  was  forced  to  dive  to  escape.  After  a 
short  return  to  Midway,  Skate  returned  to  Wake 
Island  and  rescued  four  additional  airmen  before  ter- 
minating her  first  patrol  at  Midway  on  29  October. 

On  15  November,  Skate  departed  Midway  for  her 
second  war  patrol,  conducted  off  Truk  in  the  Caroline 
Islands.  On  25  November,  she  sighted  the  masts  of  five 
warships;  but,  after  firing  a spread  of  torpedoes  at 
overlapping  aircraft  carriers,  she  was  forced  down  by 
depth  charging  from  the  escort  ships.  While  north  of 
Truk  on  21  December,  the  submarine  torpedoed  and 
sank  the  cargo  ship,  Terukawa  Maru.  During  a rain 
squall  on  Christmas  day  1943,  she  made  a daring  at- 
tack which  damaged  battleship,  Yamato,  the  pride  of 
the  Japanese  Fleet.  Skate  returned  to  Midway  for  refit 
on  7 January  1944. 

Skate’s  third  war  patrol  was  again  conducted  in  the 
area  of  the  Carolines,  in  support  of  operation  “Hail- 
stone,” the  carrier  airstrikes  on  Truk.  On  16  February, 
the  evening  before  the  airstrike,  Skate  intercepted  the 
Japanese  light  cruiser,  Agano,  which  had  survived  a 
previous  torpedo  attack  by  Scamp  (SS— 277)  - Skate  fired 
four  torpedoes  for  three  certain  hits  that  engulfed  the 
ship  in  a shroud  of  smoke  as  the  submarine  submerged 
to  evade  heavy  depth  charging  from  the  enemy  escorts. 
She  later  returned  to  the  scene  of  the  attack,  but  be- 
fore another  torpedo  could  be  launched,  the  cruiser 
rolled  to  port  and  sank.  Following  the  airstrikes  and 
fui’ther  patrol  in  the  area,  the  submarine  returned  to 
Pearl  Harbor  on  17  March. 

During  her  fourth  war  patrol,  off  the  Bonin  Islands 
from  11  April  to  31  May,  Skate  scored  hits  on  an  enemy 
cargo  ship  for  unconfirmed  damage  and,  on  14  May, 
sank  an  enemy  sampan  in  a surface  attack,  taking 
three  prisoners  of  war. 

Skate  departed  Midway  on  23  June  on  her  fifth  war 
patrol,  conducted  off  the  Kuril  Islands.  On  7 July,  she 
intercepted  a convoy  of  five  ships  and  escorting  des- 
troyers, fired  three  torpedoes,  and  sank  the  trailing 
destroyer,  Usugumo.  The  submarine  was  then  forced 
deep  by  the  other  escorts  and  depth  charged  for  over 
two  hours  before  escaping.  On  15  July,  the  submarine 
sank  the  cargo  ship,  Miho  Maru,  taking  two  prisoners; 
and,  on  the  following  day,  the  cargo  ship,  Nippo  Maru, 
was  also  sent  to  the  bottom.  Skate  terminated  her  fifth 
patrol  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  7 August. 


Departing  Pearl  Harbor  on  9 September,  Skate  sailed 
for  the  Ryukyu  Islands  and  her  sixth  war  patrol,  dur- 
ing which  she  performed  photographic  reconnaissance 
of  Okinawa  and,  on  29  September,  sank  a small  patrol 
craft  and  the  cargo  ship,  Ekisan  Maru.  Following  her 
return  to  Pearl  Harbor,  she  got  underway  for  overhaul 
at  Hunters  Point  Navy  Yard,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Skate  got  underway  from  Pearl  Harbor  for  her 
seventh  war  patrol  on  11  April  1945,  to  form  a coordi- 
nated attack  group  with  other  submarines  and  patrol  in 
the  Sea  of  Japan.  On  the  morning  of  10  June,  she  en- 
countered the  Japanese  submarine  I-22Z  on  the  surface 
returning  to  port.  As  the  enemy  crossed  her  bow,  Skate 
fired  two  torpedoes  with  two  hits  that  quickly  sank  the 
submarine.  Two  days  later,  Skate  had  her  most  pro- 
ductive day  of  the  war.  While  off  the  Nanto  Peninsula, 
she  evaded  gunfire  of  enemy  ships  and  an  attack  by 
an  enemy  escort  to  sink  three  cargo  ships,  Yozan  Maru, 
Kenjo  Maru,  and  Zuiko  Maru.  Skate  terminated  her 
seventh  war  patrol  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  4 July. 

Skate  departed  Pearl  Harbor  on  5 August  for  her 
eighth  war  patrol ; but,  while  en  route  to  the  patrol 
area,  she  received  word  of  the  Japanese  surrender  and 
returned  to  port,  and  then  set  sail  for  the  United  States, 
arriving  at  San  Diego  on  6 September.  For  the  next 
four  months,  she  participated  in  training  operations 
along  the  west  coast,  and  then  sailed  to  Pearl  Harbor, 
arriving  on  9 January  1946.  On  21  May,  she  departed 
for  Bikini  Atoll,  Marshall  Islands,  to  be  used  as  a 
target  ship  in  Operation  “Crossroads,”  the  atomic 
bomb  tests.  Although  considerably  damaged  by  the  first 
of  the  tests,  the  submarine  survived  and  was  towed 
back  to  Pearl  Harbor,  where  she  was  moored  in  an 
isolated  berth.  On  11  October,  Clamp  (ARS-33)  took 
Skate  in  tow  and  headed  for  San  Francisco,  and  then 
to  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard,  where  the  submarine 
was  inspected  and  then  decommissioned  on  11  Decem- 
ber. The  submarine  was  destroyed  on  5 October  1948, 
off  the  California  coast,  and  struck  from  the  Navy  list 
on  21  October  1948. 

Skate  (SS-305)  received  8 battle  stars  for  World 
War  II  service. 

II 

(SSN-578 : dp.  2,570  (surf.),  2,861  (subm.);  1.  267' 

8”;  b.  25';  dr.  20';  s.  18+  k.  cpl.  93;  a.  6 21”  tt.;  cl. 

Skate) 

Skate  (SSN-578)  was  laid  down  on  21  July  1955  by 
General  Dynamics  Corp.  (Electric  Boat  Co.  Div.), 
Groton,  Conn.;  launched  on  16  May  1957;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Lewis  L.  Strauss;  and  commissioned  on  23 
December  1957,  Comdr.  James  F.  Calvert  in  command. 

Skate  conducted  shakedown  training  out  of  New 
London  until  28  January  1958  when  she  cruised  to  the 
Bermuda  operating  area;  returning  to  her  home  port 
on  8 February.  Sixteen  days  later,  the  nuclear  powered 
submarine  set  a course  for  Portland,  England.  Before 
returning  home,  she  had  also  visited  ports  in  France 
and  the  Netherlands. 

On  30  July,  Skate  steamed  to  the  Arctic  where  she 
operated  under  the  ice  for  10  days.  During  this  time, 
she  surfaced  nine  times  through  the  ice,  navigated  over 
2,400  miles  under  it,  and  became  the  second  ship  to 
reach  the  North  Pole.  On  23  August,  she  steamed  into 
Bergen,  Norway.  The  submarine  made  port  calls  in  the 
Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  France  before  returning  to 
New  London  on  25  September  1958. 

In  the  following  months,  Skate,  as  the  first  ship  of 
her  class,  conducted  various  tests  in  the  vicinity  of  her 
home  port.  In  early  March  1959,  she  again  headed  for 
the  Arctic  to  pioneer  operations  during  the  period  of 
extreme  cold  and  maximum  ice  thickness.  The  sub- 
marine steamed  3,900  miles  under  pack  ice  while  sur- 
facing through  it  10  times.  On  17  March,  she  surfaced 
at  the  North  Pole  to  commit  the  ashes  of  the  famed 
explorer  Sir  Hubert  Wilkins  to  the  Arctic  waste.  When 
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On  17  March  1959,  the  nuclear  submarine  Skate  (SSN-578 
visited  the  Pole  the  previous  year, 

the  submarine  returned  to  port,  she  was  awarded  a 
bronze  star  in  lieu  of  a second  Navy  Unit  Commenda- 
tion for  demonstrating  . . for  the  first  time  the  abil- 
ity of  submarines  to  operate  in  and  under  the  Arctic 
ice  in  the  dead  of  winter  . . .”  In  the  fall  of  1959  and 
in  1960,  Skate  participated  in  exercises  that  were  de- 
signed to  strengthen  American  antisubmarine  defenses. 

Skate  returned  to  General  Dynamics  Corp.  in  Janu- 
ary 1961  for  a regular  overhaul  and  to  have  her  re- 
actor refueled  for  the  first  time.  She  put  to  sea  in 
August  and,  for  the  next  11  months,  conducted  exer- 
cises to  increase  the  operational  readiness  of  her  crew. 

On  7 July  1962,  Skate  again  pointed  her  bow  towards 
the  North  Pole.  Five  days  later,  Seadragon  (SSN-584), 
based  in  Pearl  Harbor,  did  likewise.  The  mission  of  the 
two  submarines  was  to  rendezvous  under  the  ice  there. 
They  began  rendezvous  procedures  on  31  July.  After 
the  historic  meeting,  the  two  ships  operated  together 
for  over  a week.  Both  submarines  surfaced  at  the 
North  Pole  on  2 August  and  official  greetings  and  in- 
signia of  the  Submarine  Forces,  Atlantic  Fleet  and 
Pacific  Fleet,  were  exchanged. 

Skate  returned  to  New  London  and  performed  fleet 
and  local  operations  for  the  next  several  years.  She 
entered  the  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard  on  28  April  1965 
for  nuclear  refueling  and  installation  of  the  SUBSAFE 
package,  and  remained  there  until  September  1967. 
Skate  was  the  first  submarine  to  finish  this  major  con- 
version program  which  was  instituted  after  the  loss  of 
Thresher  (SSN-593)  in  1963.  After  sea  trials  and  a 
shakedown  cruise  in  the  Caribbean,  the  submarine  re- 
turned to  New  London  and  participated  in  exercises 
involved  in  the  development  of  new  undersea  tactics 
and  equipment. 


surfaced  through  Arctic  ice  at  the  North  Pole.  She  had 
becoming  the  second  ship  to  do  so. 

In  October  1968,  Skate  was  deployed  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean where  she  operated  with  the  6th  Fleet  for  two 
months.  The  polar  veteran  operated  under  Arctic  ice 
again  in  March  and  April  of  1969,  in  October  of  1970, 
and  in  February  1971.  The  remainder  of  her  at  sea 
time  was  spent  in  various  Atlantic  Fleet  and  NATO 
exercises.  In  July  of  1971,  Skate  began  her  third  regular 
overhaul  at  the  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard  and  did  not 
return  to  New  London  until  17  November  1973.  Into 
August  1974,  Skate  is  still  operating  as  a unit  of  the 
Atlantic  Fleet. 

Skenandoa 

Christianized  chief  of  the  Oneida  in  the  18th  century. 
He  was  friendly  to  the  American  colonists  and  per- 
suaded the  Oneida  to  remain  neutral  during  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

I 

(YT-336 : 1.  91'0") 

Mathilda  Foss,  a harbor  tug  built  in  1909,  was  ac- 
quired by  the  Navy  on  11  February  1943  and  assigned 
to  the  14th  Naval  District.  She  was  redesignated  a 
medium  harbor  tug,  YTM-336,  on  15  May  1944. 
Skenandoa  served  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  almost 
three  years  and  was  returned  to  her  owner  on  25  Janu- 
ary 1946. 

II 

(YTB-835:  dp.  356  (f.)  ; 1.  109';  b.  31';  dr.  14';  s.  12 
k. ; cpl.  12;  cl.  Natick ) 

The  second  Skenandoa  (YTB-835)  was  laid  down  on  9 
September  1974  at  Marinette,  Wis.,  by  the  Marinette 
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Marine  Corp.  She  is  scheduled  to  be  launched  in  April 
1975  and  to  be  completed  the  following  August. 

Skill 

The  ability  to  use  one’s  knowledge  effectively  and 
readily  in  execution  or  performance. 

I 

(AM-115:  dp.  890;  1.  221'2";  b.  32'0'',  dr.  10'9";  s. 

18.1  k.  (tl.) ; cpl.  105;  a.  1 3",  2 40  mm.;  cl.  Auk) 

The  first  Skill  (AM-115)  was  laid  down  on  28  No- 
vember 1941  by  American  Shipbuilding  Co.  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  launched  on  22  June  1942;  and  placed  in 
service  on  17  November  1942,  Lt.  Comdr.  E.  J.  Kevern, 
USNR,  in  command. 

After  a brief  shakedown  cruise,  Skill  was  ordered  to 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  where  she  swept  mines  and  per- 
formed other  mine-warfare  countermeasures  along  the 
North  African  coast  before  the  invasion  there.  After 
the  initial  invasion  at  Salerno,  Italy,  she  was  assigned 
patrol  and  convoy  duty  in  that  area.  She  returned  to 
the  area  from  escort  duty  on  25  September  1943  and 
was  assigned  a patrol  station.  At  1140,  not  long  after 
she  had  taken  station,  her  forward  magazine  exploded. 
This  was  probably  due  to  a submarine’s  torpedo  be- 
cause a survivor,  whose  station  was  on  the  bridge,  later 
reported  having  seen  a wake  of  undetermined  origin 
paralleling  the  ship  at  a distance  of  about  150  yards. 

Skill  was  blown  in  half  and  the  forward  section 
capsized.  The  after  half  caught  fire,  and  the  flames 
moved  aft  until  that  section  exploded  and  sank  at  about 
1200.  Ten  minutes  later,  the  capsized  bow  slipped 
beneath  the  waves.  Of  her  103  officers  and  men,  none 
of  the  officers  and  only  32  of  the  men  survived.  Her 
name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  11  October  1943. 

Skill  (AM-115)  was  awarded  one  battle  star  for 
World  War  II  service. 

II 

(MSO-471 : dp.  720  (f.)  ; 1.  172';  b.  36';  dr.  10';  s.  15 
k.  (tl.)  ; cpl.  74;  cl.  Aggressive ) 

The  second  Skill  (MSO-471),  an  ocean  minesweeper, 
was  laid  down  on  17  August  1953  under  the  designa- 
tion, AM-471;  redesignated  MSO-471  on  7 February 
1955;  launched  on  3 April  1955;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  John 
C.  Niedermair;  and  commissioned  on  7 November  1955, 
Lt.  Robert  A.  Latka  in  command. 

Skill  conducted  shakedown  training  off  the  Atlantic 
coast  before  reporting  for  duty  with  the  Mine  Force, 
Atlantic  Fleet,  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  on  19  December 
1955.  During  her  15  years  of  active  service  with  the 
Navy,  the  minesweeper  served  with  the  Atlantic  and 
6th  Fleets.  She  operated  out  of  Charleston,  S.C., 
throughout  her  career  when  not  deployed  to  the  Medi- 
terranean. Skill  operated  with  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  “mid- 
dle sea”  in  1956,  1957,  1958,  1960,  and  1968.  In  late  May 
1968,  during  the  return  voyage  from  her  last  Medi- 
terranean deployment,  the  MSO  participated  in  the  un- 
successful search  for  the  nuclear  submarine,  Scorpion 
(SSN-589). 

Skill  spent  all  of  1969  around  Charleston,  S.C.;  and 
most  of  it  at  the  Detyens  Shipyard  being  repaired. 
Skill  was  finally  decommissioned  and  placed  in  reserve 
in  October  1970.  She  was  berthed  at  Beaumont,  Tex., 
as  a unit  of  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  and  remains 
there  as  of  September  1974. 


Skillful 


Skillful  (ARS-45)  was  laid  down  on  25  April  1945 
by  the  Basalt  Rock  Co.,  Napa,  Calif.  The  contract  was 
cancelled  on  27  August  1945,  and  the  ship  was  never 
commissioned. 


Skimmer 

Any  of  several  long-winged,  marine  birds  of  the 
genus  Rhynchops  and  related  to  the  terns. 

I 

(AMC-53 : dp.  275  (est.)  ; 1.  98'5";  b.  23'7'';  dr.  10'8"; 
s.  10.0  k.  (tl.) ; cpl.  17;  a.  1 .50  cal.  mg.;  cl.  Accentor) 

The  first  Skimmer  (AMC-53)  was  laid  down  on  2 
January  1941  by  the  Snow  Shipyards  at  Rockland,  Me.; 
launched  on  7 June  1941;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Mildred 
Manlove;  and  placed  in  service  on  26  August  1941. 

Skimmer  spent  her  first  four  days  of  Navy  service  at 
Boston,  Mass.;  then  was  ordered  to  Yorktown,  Va.,  for 
15  days  training.  She  departed  Boston  on  30  August  and 
arrived  at  Yorktown  on  2 September.  Later  that  month, 
she  was  ordered  to  the  4th  Naval  District  for  duty, 
departing  Yorktown  on  the  18th.  Skinner  spent  all  her 
wartime  service  in  the  4th  Naval  District  on  coastal 
and  harbor  patrol;  and,  on  31  July  1946,  she  was  placed 
out  of  service  at  Norfolk,  Va.  Her  name  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  on  28  August  1946.  On  15  April 
1947,  she  was  transferred  from  the  Navy  to  the  Mari- 
time Commission  for  disposal  at  Charleston,  S.C.  She 
was  subsequently  sold  to  the  Bowater  Paper  Co.,  Inc., 
of  New  York  City. 

II 

(LCI  (L)-1093 : dp.  387 (f.) ; 1.  159'0'';  b.  23'8”;  dr. 

5'8";  s.  14.4  k.  (tl.)  ; cpl.  40;  a.  5 20mm.;  cl  LCI(L)- 

641) 

The  second  Skimmer  was  laid  down  as  LCI(L)-1093, 
a large,  infantry  landing  craft,  on  11  September  1944 
by  the  Defoe  Shipbuilding  Co.  of  Bay  City,  Mich.; 
launched  on  23  September  1944;  and  commissioned  on 
28  September  1944. 

LC1(L)-1093  made  her  way  through  Lake  Michigan 
and  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal,  down  the  Illinois  and 
Mississippi  rivers,  and  arrived  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  on 
11  October  1944.  She  drydocked  at  New  Orleans,  then 
commenced  her  shakedown  cruise  to  Galveston,  Tex.  After 
completing  shakedown  and  amphibious  training,  she 
departed  Galveston  on  25  November  1944.  She  transited 
the  Panama  Canal  on  1 December  and  arrived  in  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  on  the  18th.  In  mid-February  1945,  fol- 
lowing further  exercises  and  training  at  San  Diego, 
LCI(L)-1093  got  underway  for  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii, 
en  route  to  Guam  in  the  Marianas.  She  entered  Pearl 
Harbor  on  11  March  and  departed  soon  thereafter, 
visiting  Eniwetok  Atoll  along  the  way  to  the  Marianas. 
She  made  Guam  on  8 April  and  stayed  there  until  the 
24th.  From  there  she  sailed  to  Saipan  and,  after  about 
a month  of  miscellaneous  duties  there,  headed  for  Oki- 
nawa. She  spent  the  next  month,  30  May  to  30  June, 
providing  smoke  screens,  carrying  troops  and  supplies, 
and  helping  other  landing  craft  retract  from  the  beaches. 

The  conquest  of  Okinawa  was  fairly  well  complete 
by  the  end  of  June,  but  the  LCI(L)  continued  to  operate 
in  that  vicinity  until  12  September.  At  that  time,  she 
was  sent  to  Japan  where  she  performed  a number  of 
duties,  including  ferrying  Allied  prisoners-of-war  to 
Guam  and  supporting  the  occupation  forces  in  the  Tokyo 
area.  LCI(L)-1093  departed  Japan  on  14  April  1946. 
Sailing  via  Guam  and  Pearl  Harbor,  she  arrived  at 
San  Diego  on  10  June.  By  mid-July,  she  had  retransited 
the  Panama  Canal  and  had  arrived  in  Boston,  Mass. 
She  then  decommissioned  at  Boston  and  was  towed  to 
the  berthing  area  at  Hingham,  Mass. 

She  returned  to  Boston  on  20  April  1947  and,  for  al- 
most three  years,  served  the  1st  Naval  District  as  a 
Naval  Reserve  training  ship.  In  January  1950,  she  was 
taken  to  Charleston,  S.C.,  to  be  inactivated.  This  time, 
she  was  berthed  at  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.  In  August 
1953,  she  returned  to  Charleston  to  be  converted  to  a 
coastal  minesweeper  AMCU-bl-  On  23  January  1954, 
the  ship  was  commissioned  as  Skimmer  (AMCU- 
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41),  Lt.  W.  M.  Gattis  commanding.  She  was  assigned 
to  the  1st  Naval  District  in  late  February  1954  and,  on 
6 March,  departed  Charleston  for  Boston.  She  headed 
via  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
Canal,  the  East  River,  Long  Island  Sound,  and  the  Cape 
Cod  Canal  and  arrived  in  Boston  on  14  March.  She  op- 
erated in  the  1st  Naval  District  for  the  next  year  par- 
ticipating in  LANTSUBMINEX-54  and  LANTFLTEX- 
55  and  representing  the  1st  Naval  District  at  the  Rhode 
Island  State  American  Legion  Convention  from  18  to  20 
June  1954.  On  1 March  1955,  she  commenced  Phase 
Able  inactivation  at  Boston  and  was  redesignated  MHC- 
41.  By  20  April,  she  was  back  at  Charleston,  S.C., 
beginning  Phase  Baker  inactivation.  Finally,  on  1 July 
1955,  Skimmer  decommissioned  at  Charleston  and  was 
berthed  there  as  a unit  of  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet. 
In  1958,  she  was  moved  to  the  berthing  area  at  Green 
Cove  Springs,  Fla.;  and,  on  1 January  1960,  her  name 
was  struck  from  the  Navy  list.  Skimmer  (LCI (L)-1093) 
received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II  service. 


Skink 

(S P-60 5:  t.  10;  1.  50';  b.  10'6";  s.  17  k.;  cpl.  7; 
a.  1 mg.) 

Skink  (SP-605),  a motor  boat  built  in  1917  by 
George  Lawley  and  Son,  Neponset,  Mass.,  was  ac- 
quired by  the  Navy  on  30  June  1917  from  Robert  D. 
Longyear,  Cambridge,  Mass;  having  already  been 
commissioned  on  13  June  1917.  She  carried  out  patrol 
duties  in  the  1st  Naval  District  until  decommissioned 
on  22  November  1918.  Skink  was  returned  to  her  owner 
on  24  February  1919. 

Skipjack 

Any  of  several  kinds  of  fishes  that  jump  above,  or 
play  at,  the  surface  of  the  water. 


The  first  Skipjack  (SS-24)  was  renamed  E-l  ( q.v .) 
on  17  November  1911. 

I 

(SS-184:  dp.  1,449  (surf.),  2,198  (subm.)  ; 1.  308'; 
b.  26'1";  dr.  14'2";  s.  21  k.  (surf.),  9 k.  (subm.); 
cpl.  55;  a.  1 3",  8 21''  tt. ; cl.  Gato) 

Skipjack  (SS-184)  was  laid  down  by  the  Electric 
Boat  Co.,  Groton,  Conn.,  on  22  July  1936;  launched  on 
23  October  1937 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Frances  Cuthbert 
Van  Keuren;  and  commissioned  on  30  June  1938,  Lt. 
Herman  Sail  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  in  the  Atlantic  and  Caribbean, 
and  post-shakedown  repairs  at  New  London,  Conn., 
Skipjack  was  assigned  to  Submarine  Squadron  (Sub- 
Ron)  6 and  departed  for  fleet  maneuvers  in  the  Carib- 
bean and  South  Atlantic.  Following  her  return  to  New 
London  on  10  April  1939,  she  sailed  with  Snapper 
(SS-185),  and  Salmon  (SS-182),  for  the  Pacific;  tran- 
sited the  Panama  Canal  on  25  May;  and  arrived  at  San 
Diego  on  2 June.  During  July,  she  cruised  to  Pearl 
Harbor  as  part  of  Sub  Ron  2;  returned  to  San  Diego 
on  16  August;  and  remained  on  the  west  coast  en- 
gaged in  fleet  tactics  and  training  operations  until  1 
April  1940,  when  she  again  got  underway  for  the 
Hawaiian  area  for  training  exercises  there.  Following 
her  return  to  San  Diego,  Skipjack  underwent  overhaul 
at  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  Vallejo,  Calif.;  and 
then  proceeded  back  to  Pearl  Harbor,  operating  in  that 
area  until  again  undergoing  overhaul  at  Mare  Island 
in  July  and  August  1941.  Skipjack  arrived  back  at 
Pearl  Harbor  on  16  August  and  commenced  patrols  in 
areas  off  Midway,  Wake,  and  the  Gilbert  and  Marshall 
Islands.  When  the  Japanese  attacked  Pearl  Harbor  on 
7 December,  Skipjack  was  in  the  Philippines  undergoing 
repairs  at  the  Cavite  Navy  Yard. 


On  9 December,  Skipjack  departed  Manila  on  her 
first  war  patrol,  with  all  unfinished  repair  work  com- 
pleted by  her  crew  en  route  to  the  patrol  area  off  the 
east  coast  of  Samar.  The  submarine  conducted  two  tor- 
pedo attacks  during  this  patrol.  On  Christmas  Day, 
she  fired  three  torpedoes  without  success  at  an  enemy 
aircraft  carrier  and  a destroyer.  On  3 January  1942, 
three  torpedoes  were  fired  at  an  enemy  submarine,  re- 
sulting in  two  explosions,  but  a sinking  could  not  be 
confirmed.  She  refueled  at  Balikpapan,  Borneo,  on  4 
January  and  arrived  at  Port  Darwin,  Australia,  for 
refit  on  14  January. 

Skipjack’s  second  war  patrol,  conducted  in  the  Celebes 
Sea,  was  uneventful  with  the  exception  of  an  unsuc- 
cessful attack  on  a Japanese  carrier.  She  returned  to 
Fremantle,  Western  Australia,  on  10  March. 

On  14  April,  Skipjack  got  underway  for  her  third  war 
patrol,  conducted  in  the  Celebes,  Sulu,  and  South 
China  seas.  On  6 May,  contact  was  made  with  a Jap- 
anese cargo  ship,  and  the  submarine  moved  in  for  the 
kill.  Finding  herself  almost  dead  ahead,  Skipjack  fired 
a “down  the  throat”  spread  of  three  torpedoes  that 
sank  the  Kanan  Mam.  Two  days  later,  the  submarine 
intercepted  a three-ship  convoy  escorted  by  a destroyer; 
and  she  fired  two  torpedoes  that  severely  damaged  the 
merchant  ship,  Taiyu  Mam.  Then  she  let  go  with  four 
more  that  quickly  sank  the  cargo  ship,  Bujun  Maru.  On 
17  May,  Skipjack  sank  the  passenger-cargo  ship, 
Tazan  Maru,  off  Indochina  before  heading  back  to 
Fremantle. 

Following  participation  in  depth  performance  tests 
for  the  Mark  14  torpedo,  Skipjack  sailed  for  her  fourth 
war  patrol  on  18  July,  conducted  along  the  northwest 
coast  of  Timor  which  she  reconnoitered  and  photo- 
graphed. She  also  severely  damaged  an  enemy  oiler. 
The  submarine  returned  to  Fremantle  for  refit  on  4 
September. 

Skipjack’s  fifth  war  patrol  was  conducted  off  Timor 
Island,  Amboina,  and  Halmahera.  On  14  October,  while 
patrolling  south  of  the  Palau  Islands,  the  submarine 
torpedoed  and  sank  the  6,781-ton  cargo  ship,  Shunko 
Mam.  Following  a depth  charge  attack  by  a Japanese 
destroyer,  the  submarine  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  on 
26  November. 

Skipjack’s  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  war  patrols 
were  unproductive.  But,  during  her  ninth  conducted  in 
the  Caroline  and  Mariana  islands  areas,  she  sank  two 
enemy  vessels.  On  26  January  1944,  she  commenced  a 
night  attack  on  a merchant  ship;  but,  prior  to  firing, 
she  shifted  targets  when  an  enemy  destroyer  began  a 
run  on  the  submarine.  She  quickly  fired  her  forward 
torpedoes  and  was  rewarded  with  solid  hits  that  quickly 
sank  Suzukaze.  The  submarine  then  fired  her  stern  tubes 
at  the  merchant  ship.  One  of  the  submarine’s  torpedo 
tube  valves  stuck  open  and  her  after  torpedo  room 
began  to  flood.  The  torpedomen  were  unable  to  close 
the  emergency  valves  until  she  had  taken  on  approxi- 
mately 14  tons  of  water.  A large  upward  angle  de- 
veloped almost  immediately,  forcing  the  submarine  to 
surface.  By  the  time  control  of  the  boat  had  been  re- 
gained, the  water  in  the  torpedo  room  was  only  a few 
inches  from  the  top  of  the  water  tight  door,  but  for- 
tunately there  were  no  casualties,  and  Skipjack  resumed 
the  attack.  The  submarine  then  torpedoed  and  sank  the 
converted  seaplane  tender,  Okitsu  Mam.  She  returned 
to  Pearl  Harbor  on  7 March. 

Following  repairs,  Skipjack  participated  in  perform- 
ance tests  on  new  torpedoes  in  cold  water  off  the 
Pribilof  Islands  until  17  April  and  then  headed  for  the 
Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  and  overhaul. 

After  returning  to  Pearl  Harbor,  Skipjack  got  under- 
way for  her  tenth  and  final  war  patrol,  conducted  in  the 
Kuril  Islands  area.  During  this  patrol,  she  damaged  an 
enemy  auxiliary  and  attacked  a Japanese  destroyer 
without  success.  On  11  December,  she  returned  to  Mid- 
way and  then  continued  on  to  Ulithi.  She  then  sailed 
to  Pearl  Harbor  for  refit;  and  got  underway  on  1 June 
1945  for  New  London,  Conn.,  and  duty  training  sub- 
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marine  school  students.  Skipjack  was  later  sunk  as  a 
target  vessel  in  the  second  atomic  bomb  test  at  Bikini 
Atoll  in  July  1946  and  was  later  raised  and  towed  to 
Mare  Island.  On  11  August  1948,  she  was  again  sunk 
as  a target  off  the  coast  of  California  by  aircraft 
rockets.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on 
13  September  1948. 

Skipjack  (SS-184)  received  seven  battle  stars  for 
World  War  II  service. 

II 

(SSN-585:  dp.  3,075  (surf.),  3,513  (subm.)  ; 1.  252'; 

b.  31'7";  dr.  29'5";  s.  20+  k.;  cpl.  93;  a.  6 21"  tt. ; 

cl.  Skipjack) 

The  second  Skipjack  (SSN-585)  was  laid  down  on 
29  May  1956  by  General  Dynamics  Corp.,  Electric  Boat 
Division,  Groton,  Conn.;  launched  on  26  May  1958; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  George  H.  Mahon,  wife  of  the 
United  States  Representative  from  the  19th  District 
of  Texas;  and  commissioned  on  15  April  1959,  Comdr. 
W.W.  Behrens,  Jr.,  in  command. 

Skipjack  was  the  prototype  which  mated  nuclear 
power  with  an  Albacore  hull.  During  her  shakedown 
cruise  in  August  1959,  she  became  the  first  nuclear 
ship  to  pass  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  op- 
erate in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Following  post-shake- 
down availability  at  Groton,  Conn.,  the  nuclear  sub- 
marine conducted  type  training  and  participated  in  an 
advanced  Atlantic  submarine  exercise  from  May 
through  July  1960.  The  remainder  of  the  year  was  spent 
in  a restricted  yard  availability  and  upkeep. 

Skipjack  commenced  her  1961  operations  by  partici- 
pating in  two  weeks  of  type  training  followed  by  anti- 
submarine warfare  exercises  through  August,  visiting 
Mayport,  Fla.,  before  returning  to  Groton. 

In  January  1962,  Skipjack  operated  out  of  Key  West, 
Fla.,  for  two  weeks  before  entering  Portsmouth  (N.H.) 
Naval  Shipyard  for  extensive  overhaul,  lasting  four 
and  one-half  months.  Following  her  return  to  New  Lon- 
don, Conn.,  the  submarine  operated  locally  prior  to  de- 
parting in  October  for  duty  in  the  Mediterranean  with 
the  6th  Fleet.  During  this  tour.  Skipjack  participated 
in  various  fleet  and  NATO  exercises  and  visited  Toulon, 
France;  and  La  Spezia  and  Naples,  Italy,  before  re- 
turning to  New  London. 

The  year  1963  was  occupied  in  submarine  attack  op- 
erations and  ASW  exercises,  all  designed  to  test  the 
capabilities  of  the  nuclear-powered  attack  submarine. 
The  highlight  of  1964  was  two  months  of  duty  with 
NATO  forces,  participating  in  exercises  “Master- 
stroke” and  “Teamwork”  and  visiting  Le  Havre,  France, 
and  Portland,  England,  before  returning  to  New  Lon- 
don in  October. 

After  devoting  most  of  1965  to  training  exercises,  the 
submarine  ended  the  year  by  entering  Charleston  (S.C.) 
Naval  Shipyard  for  an  overhaul  that  lasted  until  18 
October  1966.  Skipjack  then  got  underway  for  sea  trials 
off  Charleston,  before  joining  Shark  (SSN-591)  for 
four  days  of  type  training  in  the  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  area. 
She  then  sailed  to  her  new  home  port,  Norfolk,  Va., 
before  participating  in  Atlantic  Fleet  exercises. 

Early  in  February  1967,  Skipjack  got  underway  for 
sonar  and  weapon  tests  and  then  participated  in  At- 
lantic submarine  exercises  from  March  through  June. 
July  and  August  were  spent  in  restricted  availability 
at  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co., 
following  which  Skipjack  took  part  in  FIXWEX  G-67, 
an  exercise  designed  to  evaluate  fixed  wing  ASW  air- 
craft against  a submarine  with  Skipjack’s  characteris- 
tics. Following  an  extended  deployment  in  October  and 
November,  the  submarine  returned  to  Norfolk  to  prepare 
for  major  operations  of  that  year  which  she  completed 
on  25  February  1968.  The  remainder  of  1968  was  spent 
in  local  operations  in  the  Norfolk  area. 

On  9 April  1969,  Skipjack  commenced  an  overhaul  in 
the  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard  which  was  completed  in 


the  fall  of  1970.  After  sea  trials  in  December  1970, 
Skipjack  returned  to  her  regular  duties. 

Highlights  of  1971  were  sound  trials  and  weapons 
system  tests  at  the  Atlantic  Fleet  Range,  Puerto  Rico, 
from  25  January  through  5 March  and  NATO  exer- 
cise “Royal  Night”  from  15  September  to  9 October. 
On  22  October,  Skipjack  returned  to  Norfolk,  where 
she  remained  through  January  1972. 

Skipjack  spent  most  of  1972  in  tests  and  type  train- 
ing out  of  New  London  and  Norfolk  and  in  the  Carib- 
bean. The  submarine  returned  to  Norfolk  late  in  the 
year  and  remained  in  the  area  into  1974. 

Skipper 

(AMC-104:  dp.  195  (est.) ; 1.  98'5" ; b.  23'6";  dr.  10'8"; 

s.  10.0  k.  (tl.)  ; cpl.  17;  a.  1 .50  cal.  mg.;  cl.  Acme) 

Skipper  (AMC-104),  a coastal  minesweeper,  was  laid 
down  on  21  May  1941  by  H.  G.  Marr  of  Damariscotta, 
Me.;  launched  on  16  January  1942;  sponsored  by  Miss 
Irene  Jones;  and  placed  in  service  on  29  May  1942. 

Skipper  completed  fitting  out  at  the  Boston  Navy 
Yard  on  30  May.  From  there,  she  moved  to  the  Mine 
Warfare  School  at  Yorktown,  Va.,  departing  Boston 
on  12  June  and  arriving  at  Yorktown  on  13  June.  She 
was  assigned  to  the  school  and  the  5th  Naval  District 
for  the  duration  of  her  Navy  career,  operating  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  along  the  shores  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia. 

Skipper  was  reported  as  excess  to  the  needs  of  the 
Navy  in  January  1946  and  placed  out  of  service  on  1 
February.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on 
25  February,  and  she  was  delivered  to  the  Maritime 
Commission  on  12  December  1946  for  disposal.  Skipper 
was  subsequently  sold. 

Skirmish 

A minor  fight  in  war  usually  incidental  to  larger 
movements. 

(AM-303:  dp.  945(f);  1.  184'6";  b.  33'0”;  dr.  9'9"; 

s.  14.8  k.  (tl.) ; cpl.  104;  a.  1 3",  4 40mm.,  2 dct. ; cl. 

Admirable) 

Skirmish  (AM-303),  a minesweeper,  was  laid  down 
on  8 April  1943  by  Associated  Shipbuilders  of  Harbor 
Island,  Seattle,  Wash.;  launched  on  16  August  1943; 
and  commissioned  on  30  June  1944,  Lt.  Bruce  M.  Hyatt, 
USNR,  in  command. 

After  completing  fitting  out  and  trials  in  the  Seattle 
area  and  shakedown  and  antisubmarine  warfare  train- 
ing out  of  San  Pedro  and  San  Diego,  respectively, 
Skirmish  departed  the  west  coast  on  2 September  1944. 
The  minesweeper  escorted  a convoy  to  Pearl  Harbor, 
Hawaii,  arriving  on  9 September.  After  20  days  of 
minesweeping  and  antisubmarine  drills  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  Skirmish  stood  out  of  Pearl  Harbor  to  escort 
Boreas  (AF-8)  to  Eniwetok  Atoll  in  the  Marshall 
Islands.  The  two  ships  arrived  on  12  October,  and 
Skirmish  departed  the  next  day  to  return  to  Pearl  Har- 
bor. Upon  her  return,  on  20  October,  she  resumed 
training  exercises  around  Oahu  until  3 November  when 
she  formed  up  with  a San  Francisco-bound  convoy.  She 
stayed  in  San  Francisco  for  a week  from  14  to  21 
November,  visited  Los  Angeles  from  the  21st  to  the  23d, 
and  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  3 December.  On  12 
December,  Comdr.  L.  F.  Freeburghouse  broke  his  pen- 
nant in  Skirmish,  and  she  became  the  flagship  of  the 
Commander,  Mine  Squadron  12. 

Following  a yard  overhaul  and  more  exercises, 
Skirmish  departed  the  Hawaiian  Islands  on  22  January 
1945  in  the  screen  of  another  Eniwetok-bound  convoy, 
arriving  on  4 February.  This  time  she  did  not  return 
to  Pearl  Harbor.  Instead,  she  departed  Eniwetok  the 
next  day  in  company  with  a large  contingent  of  landing 
craft,  escort  ships,  and  minesweepers.  Sailing  by  way 
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of  Saipan  and  Tinian  in  the  Marianas,  Skirmish  ar- 
rived off  Iwo  Jima,  in  the  Volcano  Islands,  on  16  Feb- 
ruary. For  the  next  three  days,  she  and  the  other  mine- 
sweepers conducted  preinvasion  sweeps.  Then,  after 
the  assault  on  19  February,  she  remained  in  the  area, 
on  the  “ping  line”  to  give  advanced  warning  of  air 
attack  or  submarines.  On  8 March,  she  cleared  Iwo 
Jima  for  Ulithi  Atoll  in  the  Carolines,  arriving  on  10 
March  and  remaining  until  the  19th. 

On  25  March,  Skirmish  arrived  off  Okinawa,  the 
major  island  of  the  Ryukyus,  and  commenced  sweeping 
the  waters  around  the  island.  During  the  evening  of  the 
following  day,  an  enemy  “Betty”  swooped  in  on  her  port 
side,  firing  as  it  closed.  Up  went  the  cry,  “Action  to 
port,”  as  all  guns  blazed  away  at  the  intruder.  As  the 
twin-engine  bomber  passed  over  her  bow,  Skirmish’s 
fusillade  ripped  into  its  engines,  causing  a storm  of 
parts  to  rain  down  on  her  forecastle  deck.  The  “Betty” 
continued  across  the  bow  and  splashed  to  starboard.  The 
minesweeper  continued  to  patrol  and  sweep  around 
Okinawa  until  8 July,  putting  into  port  periodically 
at  either  Buckner  Bay  or  Kerama  Retto.  From  26  March 
on,  action  was  not  so  close  as  on  that  date,  but  Skir- 
mish’s crew  continued  to  fight  off  air  attacks  and 
sweep  mines.  She  suffered  her  only  casualty  of  the  war 
at  Okinawa  on  2 April,  when  a dud  crashed  into  a 
20  millimeter  mount,  demolishing  it  and  killing  one 
sailor. 

On  8 July,  Skirmish  sailed  out  of  the  Okinawa 
maelstrom  bound  for  the  peaceful,  albeit  uncomfortably 
sultry,  San  Pedro  Bay  area  of  Leyte  Gulf.  She  was  still 
at  Leyte  on  10  August  when  the  news  of  the  Japanese 
surrender  offer  came.  The  whole  bay  exploded  into  one 
gigantic  4th-of-July  celebration — searchlights  blazing, 
sirens  screaming  and  fireworks  going  off  everywhere.  By 
the  18th,  everyone  settled  down  with  the  realization 
that  there  was  much  to  be  done  in  spite  of  the  cessation 
of  hostilities. 

Accordingly,  Skirmish  got  underway  with  the  other 
minesweepers  on  18  August  to  return  to  Buckner  Bay. 
She  stayed  at  Okinawa  for  a week  and  a day,  from  22 
to  30  August,  then  departed  to  sweep  the  Yellow  Sea 
in  support  of  the  Korea  occupation  forces.  From  1 to  7 
September,  she  swept  in  the  area  of  the  Korean  coast, 
then  headed  for  Sasebo,  Japan,  where  she  swept  the 
approaches  to  Sasebo  and  Nagasaki.  During  the  en- 
suing three  months,  she  continued  operations  around 
Kyushu,  departing  that  area  once  to  sweep  a shallow 
field  in  the  Tsushima  Strait. 

On  11  December,  Skirmish  hoisted  her  homeward- 
bound  pennant  and  led  Mine  Squadron  12  in  review 
before  Rear  Admiral  Struble,  Commander,  Minecraft, 
Pacific  Fleet.  As  they  sailed  out  of  Sasebo,  the  ships 
assembled  in  the  harbor  rendered  honors,  and  the  crews 
of  two  cruisers,  Boston  (CL-69)  and  Oklahoma  City 
(CL-90)  were  paraded  in  dress  blues.  Upon  arrival  in 
the  United  States  later  in  December,  Skirmish  was 
placed  out  of  commission,  in  reserve,  and  berthed  at 
Orange,  Tex.  She  remained  there  for  the  next  19  years. 
She  was  redesignated  MSF-303  on  11  February  1955 
and  declared  excess  to  the  needs  of  the  Navy  in  January 
1965.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 
January  1965,  and  she  was  sold  to  the  Dominican  Re- 
public on  the  14th,  under  the  terms  of  the  Military 
Assistance  Program.  She  was  renamed  Tortugero 
(BDM-455). 

Skirmish  earned  four  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Skowhegan 

A town  in  western  Maine,  it  is  the  county  seat  of 
Somerset  County. 

(PCE-843:  dp.  903  (f.) ; 1.  184'6";  b.  33'1";  dr.  9'5"; 
s.  15.7  k.  (tl.) ; cpl.  99;  a.  1 3",  6 40mm.;  cl.  PCE- 
842) 


Skowhegan  was  laid  down  as  PCE  (R)-843  on  25 
June  1943  by  the  Pullman  Standard  Car  Mfg.  Co.  of 
Chicago,  111.;  soon  thereafter  reclassified  PCE-843-, 
launched  on  24  November  1943;  and  ferried  to  New 
Orleans  where  she  was  commissioned  on  3 February 
1944,  Lt.  (jg.)  Charleton  H.  Collar,  USNR,  in  com- 
mand. 

On  20  March  1944,  PCE-843  completed  shakedown 
out  of  Miami,  Fla.  The  next  day,  she  departed  Miami 
for  Trinidad,  B.  W.  I.,  and  convoy  duty  with  the  4th 
Fleet.  She  escorted  shipping  between  Trinidad  and 
Recife,  Brazil,  until  early  December.  On  11  December 
1944,  she  arrived  at  Key  West,  Fla.,  for  an  overhaul  to 
prepare  for  duty  in  the  Pacific. 

On  21  January  1945,  PCE-843  sailed  from  Key  West 
and,  three  days  later,  arrived  at  Coco  Solo,  C.Z.,  from 
whence  she  departed  on  1 February.  She  arrived  at 
Bora  Bora,  Society  Islands,  on  the  16th  and  set  out  the 
following  day  for  New  Guinea  and  arrived  at  Hollandia 
on  3 March.  There  she  joined  the  screen  of  a convoy 
bound  for  Kossol  Passage  in  the  Palau  Islands.  After 
seeing  her  charges  safely  into  Kossol  Passage  on  12 
March,  PCE-843  got  underway  on  the  13th  for  Leyte 
Gulf  in  the  Philippines.  She  arrived  at  San  Pedro  Bay 
on  the  16th  and  sailed  on  the  25th  with  a convoy  headed 
to  Sansapor,  New  Guinea.  She  returned  to  Leyte  on  9 
April,  then  departed  for  Lingayen  Gulf,  Luzon,  on  the 
17th.  Upon  arrival  there,  she  was  assigned  duty  as  escort 
and  antisubmarine  warfare  ship  until  12  June.  Two 
days  later,  she  reported  to  the  Commander  of  the 
Philippine  Sea  Frontier  for  duty  as  a weather  ship. 

In  the  summer  of  1946,  PCE-843  returned  to  the 
Atlantic — via  Pearl  Harbor;  San  Pedro,  Calif.;  and 
the  Panama  Canal — and  arrived  in  Norfolk  on  29  June 
1946.  For  the  next  nine  years,  she  ranged  the  length  of 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  from  Nova  Scotia  in  the  north 
to  the  Caribbean  in  the  south.  In  March  1955,  PCE- 
843  was  placed  out  of  commission,  in  reserve,  and 
berthed  at  Boston,  Mass. 

Named  Skowhegan  on  15  February  1956,  she  re- 
mained in  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  at  Boston  until 
1 July  1960.  At  that  time,  she  was  declared  excess  to 
the  needs  of  the  Navy;  and  her  name  was  struck  from 
the  Navy  list. 

Skylark 

A common,  largely  brown  Old  World  lark  noted  for 
its  song,  especially  as  uttered  in  vertical  flight. 

I 

(AM-63:  dp.  890;  1.  220'5%";  b.  32'2";  dr.  10'9”; 
s.  18.1  k.;  cpl.  105;  a.  2 3”,  4 20mm.,  2 dct. ; cl.  Auk) 

The  first  Skylark  (AM-63),  a minesweeper,  was  laid 
down  on  9 July  1941  by  the  General  Engineering  & Dry 
Dock  Co.  at  Alameda,  Calif.;  launched  on  12  March 
1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  William  L.  Simpson;  and  com- 
missioned on  25  November  1942. 

After  almost  a month  of  trials,  calibrations,  and  train- 
ing along  the  coast  of  California,  Skylark  got  underway 
for  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  on  the  morning  of  20  Decem- 
ber. The  convoy  arrived  in  Pearl  Harbor  10  days  later, 
and  Skylark  remained  in  the  Islands  for  another  11 
days.  On  10  January  1943,  she  stood  out  of  Pearl  Har- 
bor and  set  course  for  Espiritu  Santo  in  the  New  Hebri- 
des, escorting  another  convoy.  For  the  next  year,  Skylark 
escorted  convoys  around  the  various  island  groups  in  the 
South  Pacific,  the  New  Hebrides,  Samoa,  New  Caledonia, 
and  the  Solomons,  the  conquest  of  which  she  was  support- 
ing. Often  she  shepherded  supply  echelons  to  Guadal- 
canal and  to  some  of  the  other  islands  in  the  group, 
then  would  patrol  the  area  for  a week  or  two.  Of  all 
the  months  of  that  year,  June  1943  was  her  most 
active.  On  the  16th,  while  she  was  screening  ships  off 
Guadalcanal,  she  came  under  aerial  attack  by  Japanese 
dive  bombers  and  assisted  in  splashing  four  of  the  in- 
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truders.  A week  later,  on  23  June,  two  ships  of  her 
convoy,  Aludra  (AK-72)  and  Deimos  (AK-78)  were 
torpedoed  by  a Japanese  submarine,  RO-103.  Skylark 
succeeded  in  rescuing  193  survivors  and  carried  them 
on  to  Espiritu  Santo. 

In  January  1944,  the  minesweeper  began  an  extended 
period  of  convoy-escort  and  patrol  duty  in  the  Solomons. 
Until  15  April,  her  theater  of  operations  was  restricted 
to  those  islands  alone  as  she  herded  the  supply  echelons 
between  them.  On  15  April,  she  departed  the  Solomons 
for  Espiritu  Santo,  arriving  there  the  next  day.  On 
7 May,  she  began  her  return  voyage  to  the  Solomons; 
and,  two  days  later,  she  put  into  Purvis  Bay,  Florida 
Island,  for  repairs.  Repairs  and  minesweeping  exercises 
occupied  her  time  until  3 June,  when  she  sailed  from 
Purvis  Bay  with  elements  of  Task  Force  53,  bound  for 
Kwajalein  Atoll  in  the  Marshalls.  The  various  ele- 
ments of  the  task  force  rendezvoused  at  Kwajalein  on  the 
8th,  refueled,  and  departed  on  the  12th. 

The  Southern  Attack  Force,  otherwise  known  as  TF 
53,  was  assigned  the  job  of  retaking  Guam  during  the 
Marianas  operation.  Originally,  the  Guam  assault  was 
to  have  come  several  days  after  that  upon  Saipan. 
However,  the  necessity  of  meeting  and  defeating  the 
Japanese  fleet  in  what  was  to  be  the  Battle  of  the  Philip- 
pine Sea  and  the  determination  that  additional  troops 
would  be  needed  to  conquer  Guam  caused  the  assault  to 
be  delayed.  Thus,  TF  53  steamed  around  in  the  ocean 
150  to  300  miles  east  of  Saipan  until  25  June  when  Ad- 
miral Spruance  ordered  the  bulk  of  it  to  Eniwetok  to 
await  the  lifting  of  additional  forces  from  Hawaii. 
Skylark  arrived  in  Eniwetok  Lagoon  three  days  later. 

She  remained  at  Eniwetok  until  17  July  at  which  time 
the  task  force  departed  for  Guam.  Arriving  off  Apra 
Harbor  on  the  21st,  Skylark  took  up  her  screening  sta- 
tion and,  for  almost  two  months,  screened  ships  and  pa- 
trolled in  the  vicinity  of  Apra.  On  9 September,  Sky- 
lark ceased  patrolling  and  screening  and  departed 
Guam  in  the  escort  of  an  Eniwetok-bound  convoy.  She 
arrived  on  the  14th  and  entered  an  availability  period 
until  3 October.  From  Eniwetok,  she  moved  to  XJlithi , 
arriving  on  9 October  and  departing  again  on  the  17th 
to  escort  Oahu  (ARG-5)  back  to  Eniwetok.  The  two 
ships  made  Eniwetok  on  23  October,  and  Skylark  de- 
parted the  next  day.  After  a two-day  layover  at  Ma- 
juro, 26  to  28  October,  she  headed  for  Pearl  Harbor. 
From  Pearl  Harbor,  she  continued  on  to  California, 
where  she  underwent  repairs  at  both  the  Stockton 
Ship  Works  at  Stockton,  Calif.,  and  General  Engineer- 
ing & Dry  Dock  Co.,  at  Alameda,  Calif. 

On  15  February  1945,  Skylark  pointed  her  bow  west- 
ward again  and  sailed  out  of  Alameda.  She  entered 
Pearl  Harbor  on  22  February,  provisioned  on  the  23d, 
and  headed  back  to  Eniwetok  on  the  24th.  A month 
later,  Skylark  was  with  the  other  minesweepers  clearing 
the  invasion  areas  around  Okinawa.  At  1055  on  28 
April,  while  sweeping  a minefield  off  the  Hagushi 
beaches,  she  struck  a mine  on  her  port  side  amidships. 
Skylark  drifted  while  the  crew  fought  fires  and  tried 
to  save  her.  Twenty  minutes  later,  she  struck  a second 
mine,  took  a heavy  list,  and  sank  within  15  minutes. 
Five  men  were  killed  by  the  two  explosions  and,  thanks 
to  the  rescue  work  of  Tolman  (DM-28),  these  were  her 
only  losses.  Skylark  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on 
28  April  1945. 

Skylark  (AM-63)  earned  three  battle  stars  for  World 
War  II  service. 

II 

Yustaga  (ATF-165)  (q.v.)  was  redesignated  a sub- 
marine rescue  ship  and  renamed  Skylark  (ASR-20)  on 
7 November  1945. 

Skyivatcher 

(YAGR-3:  dp.  7,360;  1.  441';  b.  57';  dr.  27';  s.  11  k.; 
cpl.  144;  a.  2 3";  cl.  Guardian) 


Skyivatcher  (YAGR-3)  was  laid  down  on  30  Novem- 
ber 1944  by  the  J.  A.  Jones  Co.,  Panama  City,  Fla.,  as 
the  Rafael  R.  Rivera  (MC  hull  2337),  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration type  ZEC2C5;  launched  on  16  January 
1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Evelyn  Anderson;  acquired 
by  the  Navy  on  20  September  1954;  and  commissioned 
on  29  March  1955,  Lt.  Comdr.  John  Anto  in  command. 

Skywatcher  was  operated  by  the  States  Marine  Cor- 
poration as  Rafael  R.  Rivera.  She  was  acquired  by  the 
Navy  and  converted  at  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard, 
Norfolk,  Va.,  into  an  ocean  station  radar  ship.  In  July 
1955,  she  assumed  her  first  duties  in  the  Contiguous 
Radar  Coverage  System  of  the  United  States  while 
operating  out  of  Newport,  R.I. 

In  September  1958,  the  ship’s  designation  was  changed 
from  YAGR-3  to  radar  picket  ship  AGR-3.  Her  home 
port  was  changed  to  Davisville,  R.I.,  and  she  operated 
from  there  until  early  1965  with  Radar  Picket  Squadron 
2,  spending  over  50  percent  of  her  time  on  her  assigned 
picket  station. 

In  March  1965,  Skywatcher  was  placed  in  reserve, 
out  of  commission,  and  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 
April.  She  was  sold  on  23  December  1970  to  Dawood 
Corp.,  Ltd.,  of  Karachi,  Pakistan,  and  scrapped. 

Stater 

Frank  O.  Slater,  born  in  Fyffe,  Ala.,  on  19  December 
1920,  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Naval  Reserve  on 
10  February  1942.  Upon  completion  of  basic  training, 
Slater  was  transferred  to  the  Receiving  Station,  Pearl 
Harbor,  for  reassignment.  He  served  in  San  Francisco 
from  4 April  1942  to  12  November  1942  when  he  was 
killed  in  action  at  his  battle  station.  Slater  was  post- 
humously awarded  the  Navy  Cross  for  gallantry  in 
action. 

(DE-766 : dp.  1,240;  1.  306';  b.  36'8";  dr.  8'9";  s.  21  k.; 

cpl.  216;  a.  3 3",  8 40mm.,  10  20mm.,  8 dcp.,  2 dct., 

1 dcp.  (hh.),3  21''  tt. ; cl.  Cannon) 

Slater  (DE-766)  was  laid  down  on  9 March  1943  by 
the  Tampa  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla.;  launched  on 
13  February  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  James  L.  Slater; 
and  commissioned  on  1 May  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  M.  J. 
Blancq  in  command. 

Slater  completed  her  shakedown  cruise  off  Bermuda 
on  25  June  and  sailed  to  Boston  for  post-shakedown 
availability.  She  sailed  for  Key  West,  Fla.,  on  11  July, 
where  she  acted  as  a target  ship  for  TBF  squadrons 
and  as  a sonar  school  ship  until  departing  for  New 
York  on  15  September.  The  escort  moved  to  Portland, 
Me.,  for  training  and  returned  to  New  York  on  3 
October. 

Slater  escorted  two  convoys  to  England  during  the 
remaining  months  of  1944.  From  January  1945  to  May, 
she  escorted  three  convoys  to  Wales. 

On  8 June,  the  escort  sailed  from  New  York  for  San 
Diego  via  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  and  Panama.  She 
transited  the  canal  on  28  June  and  arrived  at  San 
Diego  on  6 July.  Three  days  later,  the  ship  sailed  for 
Pearl  Harbor.  She  was  routed  to  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands, via  Eniwetok,  where  she  joined  Task  Unit 
(TU)  33.2.4  at  Manila  on  5 September  and  escorted  it 
to  Yokohama,  Japan.  She  picked  up  another  convoy 
there  and  returned  to  Manila  on  the  21st.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  Slater  escorted  convoys  to  Japan; 
Biak,  N.E.I.;  and  to  the  Caroline  Islands.  She  operated 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  until  31  January  1946  when 
she  sailed  for  the  United  States. 

Slater  arrived  at  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  on  24  February 
1946  and  received  orders  routing  her  to  Norfolk,  via  the 
Canal  Zone,  for  inactivation.  She  arrived  there  on  26 
March  and  prepared  for  decommissioning.  On  25  April 
1946,  she  sailed  for  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  for  her 
final  berthing  place.  However,  she  was  towed  to  Charles- 
ton, S.C.,  on  13  February  1947  and,  in  May,  back  to 
Green  Cove  Springs,  where  she  was  placed  in  reserve, 
out  of  commission. 
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Slater  was  transferred  to  Greece  on  1 March  1951 
as  Aetos  (D-01)  under  the  Military  Defense  Assistance 
Program.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  7 
March  1951. 

Slinger 

One  who  hurls  missiles  by  means  of  a sling.  A British 
name. 


Chatham  (CVE-32)  ( q.v .)  served  the  United  King- 
dom as  Slinger  (D.  26)  during  World  War  II  service 
in  the  Royal  Navy  from  11  August  1943  to  27  Febru- 
ary 1946. 

Sloat 

John  Drake  Sloat  was  born  in  Sloatbury,  N.Y.,  on 
26  July  1781  and  was  appointed  Midshipman  in  the 
United  States  Navy  on  12  February  1800.  He  was  sail- 
ing master  of  United  States  under  Commodore  Decatur 
and  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant  for  conspicuous  gal- 
lantry in  the  capture  of  HMS  Macedonian  on  25  October 
1812.  He  cruised  in  Grampus,  Franklin,  Washington, 
and  St.  Louis,  between  1815  and  1831  and  commanded 
the  Pacific  Squadron  between  1844  and  1846,  rendering 
efficient  service  on  the  coast  of  California  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Mexican  War.  Under  his  direction,  the 
American  flag  was  hoisted  on  7 July  1846  above  Mont- 
erey, symbolizing  the  conquest  of  that  part  of  Califoi’nia 
by  the  United  States.  He  subsequently  held  a number  of 
commands  ashore  including  making  the  plans  for  the 
Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  and  directing  the  construction 
of  the  Stevens  Battery  in  1855.  He  was  appointed  Rear 
Admiral  on  the  retired  list  on  25  July  1866  and  died  at 
New  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  N.Y.,  on  28  November 
1867. 

I 

(DD-316:  dp.  1,215;  1.  314'4V2";  b.  30'liy2'';  dr.  9'4"; 

s.  32.7  k.;  cpl.  122;  a.  4 4",  1 3",  12  21"  tt. ; cl. 

Clemson) 

The  first  Sloat  (DD-316)  was  laid  down  on  18  Janu- 
ary 1919  by  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.;  launched  on  14  May  1919;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Sherman;  and  commissioned  on  30 
December  1920,  Lt.  Comdr.  J.  R.  Palmer  in  command. 

Sloat  arrived  at  San  Diego  for  shakedown  on  24 
January  1921  and  then  was  placed  in  reserve  until  Octo- 
ber. She  conducted  gunnery  exercises  during  the  winter 
and  carried  out  torpedo  trials  in  April  and  May  1922. 
On  27  June,  she  sailed  with  the  fleet  for  Puget  Sound 
and  operated  in  that  area  until  returning  to  San  Diego 
on  19  September.  On  6 February  1923,  she  departed 
San  Diego  with  the  fleet,  and  conducted  exercises  off 
Panama  until  returning  on  11  April.  She  spent  most 
of  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  much  of  the  next, 
undergoing  repairs  at  Mare  Island  before  returning  to 
San  Diego  on  22  December  1924. 

On  3 April  1925,  Sloat  sailed  from  San  Diego  with 
the  fleet  for  exercises  off  Hawaii.  On  1 July,  the  Battle 
Fleet  sailed  from  Hawaii  for  a goodwill  cruise  to  the 
Southwest  Pacific,  and  Sloat  called  at  Melbourne,  Aus- 
tralia; Lyttleton  and  Wellington,  New  Zealand;  and 
American  Samoa  before  returning  to  San  Diego  on  19 
September. 

The  destroyer  departed  San  Diego  on  1 February 
1926  and  participated  in  fleet  exercises  off  Panama  from 
15  February  to  8 March,  and  then  underwent  overhaul 
at  Mare  Island  from  22  March  to  4 May.  After  a sum- 
mer of  reserve  training  cruises,  she  again  underwent 
repairs  at  Mare  Island  from  30  December  1926  to  3 
February  1927. 

Sloat  sailed  with  the  Battle  Fleet  for  fleet  exercises 
on  17  February  1927  and  transited  the  Panama  Ganal 
on  5 March.  The  exercises  in  the  Caribbean  lasted  until 


22  April,  and  the  fleet  then  visited  New  York  and  car- 
ried out  a joint  Army  and  Navy  exercise  in  Narragan- 
sett  Bay  before  arriving  in  Hampton  Roads  on  29  May 
for  a Presidential  review.  After  getting  underway  for 
Panama  on  4 June,  Sloat  received  repairs  from  a tender 
in  Gatun  Lake,  Canal  Zone,  and  then  was  ordered  to 
relieve  Mervine  (DD-322)  on  patrol  off  the  Nicaraguan 
coast. 

Her  mission  was  to  protect  lives  and  property  of 
United  States  citizens  and  of  other  foreign  nationals  in 
Nicaragua  and  to  help  preserve  order  as  the  country  was 
being  pacified.  She  served  two  tours  off  Nicaragua  under 
the  Special  Service  Squadron:  from  25  June  to  6 July 
and  from  22  July  to  8 August  1927.  Transiting  the  canal 
on  10  August,  she  returned  to  San  Diego  on  23  August 
and  underwent  overhaul  at  Mare  Island  from  19  Feb- 
ruary to  31  March  1928. 

Sloat  departed  San  Diego  on  9 April  1928  and  ar- 
rived at  Pearl  Harbor  with  the  fleet  on  the  28th,  having 
participated  in  Fleet  Problem  VIII  en  route.  She  re- 
turned to  San  Diego  on  23  June  and  reached  Puget 
Sound  on  9 July  for  summer  exercises.  Returning  to 
San  Diego  on  1 September,  she  took  part  in  exercises 
off  the  Canal  Zone  from  27  January  to  6 February  1929 
and  then  underwent  overhaul  at  Mare  Island  from  3 
March  to  13  April.  She  conducted  training  off  San 
Diego  during  the  summer;  and,  after  a one-week  trip 
to  San  Francisco,  returned  to  San  Diego  on  28  August 
1929.  Sloat  was  replaced  by  Upshur  (DD-144)  and 
decommissioned  on  2 June  1930,  struck  from  the  Navy 
list  on  28  January  1935,  and  sunk  at  sea  as  a target  off 
San  Diego  on  26  June  1935. 

II 

(DE-245:  dp.  1,200;  1.  306';  b.  36'7";  dr.  12'3";  s.  21.2 

k. ; cpl.  216;  a.  3 3",  2 40mm.,  10  20mm.,  2 dct.,  8 

dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.),  3 21"  tt. ; cl.  Edsall) 

The  second  Sloat  (DE-245)  was  laid  down  on  21 
November  1942  by  Brown  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Houston, 
Tex.;  launched  on  21  January  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
J.  B.  Deason;  and  commissioned  on  16  August  1943, 
Lt.  Comdr.  E.  E.  Garcia  in  command. 

Sloat  moved  to  New  Orleans  on  28  August  and  sailed 
from  there  on  5 September  to  Bermuda  for  her  shake- 
down  cruise.  Following  a post-shakedown  yard  avail- 
ability period  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  from  7 to  17  Octo- 
ber, the  escort  sailed  to  New  York.  She  escorted  convoy 
UGS-22  from  there,  on  22  October,  to  Norfolk  and 
returned.  The  first  week  in  November,  she  escorted  UGS- 

23  to  Norfolk.  On  11  November,  Sloat,  as  a unit  of 
Escort  Division  (CortDiv)  7,  stood  out  of  New  York 
with  convoy  UGS-24  bound  for  Norfolk  and  North 
Africa.  The  convoy  arrived  at  Casablanca  on  2 Decem- 
ber, and  the  escort  picked  up  GUS-26  there,  five  days 
later,  and  returned  to  New  York  on  25  December  1943. 

On  10  January  1944,  Sloat  joined  UGS-30  en  route  to 
Casablanca  and  returned  with  GUS-29  on  22  February. 
The  escort  joined  the  New  York  section  of  convoy  UGS- 
36  on  10  March  and  sailed  to  Norfolk  where  it  rendez- 
voused with  the  main  body.  The  convoy,  consisting  of  72 
merchant  ships  and  18  LST’s,  was  guarded  by  Task 
Force  (TF)  64.  En  route  to  Bizerte,  Tunisia,  the  con- 
voy was  attacked  by  the  Luftwaffe  on  1 April,  approxi- 
mately 56  miles  west  of  Algiers.  Two  planes  were  shot 
down  and  two  damaged  while  only  one  ship  in  the  con- 
voy was  damaged.  The  convoy  arrived  at  Bizerte  on  3 
April.  Eight  days  later,  Sloat  joined  another  convoy 
and  returned  to  New  York  on  1 May. 

Following  training  exercises  in  Casco  Bay,  Me.,  Sloat 
sailed  from  New  York  with  Tripoli  (CVE-641  in  Task 
Group  (TG)  22.4,  a submarine  hunter-killer  group  on 

24  May.  The  group  put  into  Argentia,  Newfoundland, 
from  12  to  15  June  and  then  went  back  to  sea.  Sloat 
returned  to  New  York  on  15  June  and  operated  from 
there  until  7 August  when  she  sailed  with  TG  23.9  for 
the  Caribbean.  In  September,  they  were  operating  off 
Newfoundland  and  returned  to  New  York  on  9 October 
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1944.  The  escort  operated  along  the  east  coast  until  24 
January  1945  when  she  joined  TG  22.4  to  hunt  U-boats 
in  the  North  Atlantic.  Sloat  returned  to  the  east  coast 
and  operated  from  New  York  to  the  Caribbean  until  15 
July  when  she  was  ordered  to  San  Diego  and  duty  with 
the  Pacific  Fleet. 

Sloat  arrived  at  San  Diego  on  26  July  and  was  or- 
dered to  sail  for  Pearl  Harbor  five  days  later.  She 
arrived  there  on  7 August,  and  was  ordered  further 
west.  From  20  August  1945  to  1 May  1946,  she  made 
supply  runs  to  Saipan,  Guam,  Eniwetok,  the  Caroline 
Islands,  Iwo  Jima,  and  Shanghai.  She  returned  to  San 
Pedro,  Calif.,  on  1 May  1946  and  was  routed  to  Charles- 
ton, arriving  on  20  May.  On  12  September,  she  sailed  to 
Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  for  inactivation.  She  was 
placed  in  reserve,  out  of  commission,  in  January  1947. 
Sloat  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  2 January 
1971  and  sold  to  Peck  Equipment  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va., 
on  5 April  1972  for  scrap. 

Sloat  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Smalley 

Anthony  A.  Smalley,  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1836, 
was  commissioned  Acting  Master  on  27  March  1862  for 
service  during  the  Civil  War;  but  he  subsquently  be- 
came ill  and  his  appointment  was  revoked  on  1 Sep- 
tember 1863.  When  his  health  permitted,  Smalley  applied 
for  reinstatement,  and  he  was  commisisoned  Acting  En- 
sign on  1 December  1863.  He  served  in  the  North  At- 
lantic Blockading  Squadron  on  board  Pequot,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  during  the  Union  capture  of  Fort 
Fisher  which  guarded  the  sea  approach  to  Wilming- 
ton, N.C.  In  the  attack,  Smalley  was  in  command  of  an 
18-man  detachment  from  the  Pequot  which  was  re- 
sponsible for  digging  trenches  for  the  assault  on  the 
fort.  He  and  his  men  also  participated  in  the  charge  on 
the  fort.  Letters  of  commendation  from  his  commanding 
officer  praised  his  bravery  and  coolness  while  building 
the  trenches  under  fire  and  while  leading  his  men  in 
the  charge.  After  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  Smalley  was 
honorably  discharged  from  the  Navy  on  3 August  1865. 
He  died  at  Boston  on  24  January  1894. 

(DD-565 : dp.  2,050;  1.  376'6”;  b.  39'8” ; dr.  17'9"; 

s.  37  k. ; cpl.  319;  a.  5 5",  10  40mm.,  7 20mm.,  10  21” 

tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct. ; cl.  Fletcher) 

Smalley  (DD-565)  was  laid  down  on  14  February  1943 
by  the  Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Seattle,  Wash.; 
launched  on  27  October  1943;  sponsored  by  Miss  Lina 
A.  Mayo;  and  commissioned  on  31  March  1944,  Comdr. 
P.  H.  Horn  in  command. 

Following  shakedown,  the  ship  and  one  destroyer  got 
underway  on  7 June  1944  to  escort  three  troop  trans- 
ports to  Hawaii.  The  convoy  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on 
11  July  1944.  On  the  28th,  the  ship’s  complement  manned 
the  rail  for  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  when  he 
steamed  into  Pearl  Harbor  on  board  cruiser,  Baltimore 
(CA-68). 

On  3 August,  Smalley  sailed  for  the  Aleutians.  On  21 
November  1944,  the  destroyer  fired  on  buildings,  tents, 
machine  gun  emplacements,  and  an  airstrip  on  Matsuwa 
Island  in  the  Japanese  Kurils.  In  the  bombardment,  she 
fired  466  rounds.  She  later  made  three  more  similar 
bombardment  missions  during  her  Aleutian  tour.  On  18 
April  1945,  Smalley  received  orders  back  to  Hawaii. 

On  11  May,  she  joined  Rowe  (DD-564)  and  Stoddard 
(DD-566)  in  screening  aircraft  carrier,  Ticonderoga 
(CV-14),  to  Ulithi  Atoll.  A week  later,  planes  from 
Ticonderoga  struck  Taroa  Island.  During  this  raid, 
Smalley  rescued  a crewman  from  a downed  torpedo 
plane. 

On  4 June  1945,  Smalley  arrived  off  Okinawa  to  help 
the  Allied  struggle  for  that  bitterly  contested  island. 
Smalley  was  assigned  close  support  radar  picket  duty. 
Her  duty  was  twofold:  antisubmarine  patrolling  and 
air  defense  of  the  transport  area.  Following  this  mis- 
sion, she  participated  in  the  final  assault  on  the  Jap- 


anese home  islands  by  offensive  surface  sweeps,  control 
of  Combat  Air  Patrol,  reconnaissance  missions,  and 
shore  bombardment.  Her  final  shore  bombardment  oc- 
curred on  23  July  1945  when  she  shelled  Chichi  Jima. 

Smalley  returned  to  the  United  States  in  October 
1945;  and,  a little  over  two  years  later,  in  January 
1947,  she  was  decommisioned.  The  ship  was  placed  in 
the  United  States  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  at  the 
Charleston  (S.C.)  Naval  Shipyard. 

The  Korean  conflict  prompted  the  recommissioning  of 
Smalley  on  3 July  1951.  After  refresher  training  at 
Guantanamo  Bay,  Smalley  sailed  to  Newport,  R.I., 
arriving  at  her  new  home  port  on  10  December  1951. 
Smalley  spent  all  of  1952  on  additional  training  cou- 
pled with  maintenance  and  calibration  of  equipment; 
and,  after  a yard  period  in  Boston  in  the  spring  of 
1953,  she  sailed  on  19  May  for  Korea.  On  2 July, 
Smalley  entered  the  Korean  Combat  Zone  acting  as 
plane  guard  for  Princeton  (CVA-37).  Smalley  con- 
tinued operating  with  TF  77  as  the  carriers  of  the  force 
carried  out  the  famous  “Cherokee”  strikes  until  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  on  27  July  1953. 

Smalley  remained  in  the  former  combat  zone  until 
early  November.  She  performed  such  diverse  tasks  as 
ferrying  110  Marines  from  Sasebo,  Japan,  to  Pusan, 
Korea,  and  assisting  a South  Korean  fishing  vessel  in 
distress.  In  the  latter  case,  she  took  on  board  the  vessel’s 
29  men. 

Smalley  departed  the  Far  East  in  November  1953 
and  returned  to  Newport  on  15  January  1954.  Her 
route  homeward  included  calls  at  Hong  Kong,  Singa- 
pore, Ceylon,  Saudi  Arabia,  Aden,  Port  Said,  Piraeus, 
Cannes,  and  Gibraltar. 

Smalley  remained  homeported  in  Newport,  R.I.,  until 
July  1955  when  she  got  underway  for  a northern  Europe 
and  a Mediterranean  cruise.  She  visited  England,  Den- 
mark, Finland,  Scotland,  Spain,  France,  and  Turkey 
and  worked  with  units  of  both  the  Danish  and  the  Brit- 
ish Fleets.  Smalley  sailed  for  home  on  15  November 
and  arrived  in  Newport  on  the  28th. 

The  year  1956  saw  a cruise  in  Caribbean  waters  fol- 
lowed by  a yard  period.  Then,  in  1957,  Smalley  left 
Newport  on  what  was  to  be  her  last  operational  assign- 
ment: a cruise  with  the  Mideast  Force  showing  the 
flag  in  ports  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  and 
along  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  En  route  to  her 
new  assignment,  Smalley  visited  Sierra  Leone,  Cape- 
town, and  Mombasa  (Kenya)  before  arriving  at 
Karachi,  Pakistan,  on  10  February.  Following  two  re- 
turn trips  to  Bahrein  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  she  departed 
the  area  in  April  and,  after  calling  once  again  at 
Mombasa,  Capetown,  Freetown,  and  Sierra  Leone, 
Smalley  returned  home.  On  12  June,  Smalley  went  into 
drydock  at  the  Charleston  Naval  Shipyard;  and,  on  23 
August  1957,  Smalley  departed  her  homeport  for  the 
Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard.  She  was  decommissioned 
there  and  entered  the  United  States  Atlantic  Reserve 
Fleet  where  she  remained  until  she  was  struck  from 
the  Navy  list  on  1 April  1965  and  sold  to  the  Norfolk 
Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Corporation. 

Smalley  was  awarded  three  battle  stars  for  her  World 
War  II  operations  and  one  star  for  Korea  . 

Smartt 

Joseph  G.  Smartt,  born  in  Austin,  Tex.,  on  19  March 
1917,  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Naval  Reserve  on 
8 October  1940.  He  attended  elimination  flight  training 
at  Robertson,  Mo.,  and  was  appointed  an  aviation  cadet 
on  28  January  1941.  Smartt  completed  aviation  training 
at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  and  was  promoted  to  ensign  on  17 
September  1941. 

Ensign  Smartt  was  assigned  to  Patrol  Squadron  11, 
USNAS,  Kaneohe  Bay,  Oahu,  T.H.,  and  was  killed  in 
action  on  7 December  1941  during  the  Japanese  attack 
on  that  island.  Ensign  Smartt  was  posthumously  com- 
mended by  the  Commander  in  Chief,  Pacific  Fleet,  for 
his  effort  to  repel  the  attack  on  the  air  station. 
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(DE-257:  dp.  1,140;  1.  289'5";  b.  35'2";  dr.  11';  s.  21.5 

k. ; cpl.  198;  a.  3 3",  4 40mm.,  9 20mm,  2 dct.,  8 dcp., 

1 dcp.  (hh.) ; cl.  Evarts) 

Smartt  (DE-257)  was  laid  down  on  10  January  1943 
by  the  Boston  Navy  Yard,  Boston,  Mass.;  launched  on 
22  February  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  W.  H.  Thompson; 
and  commissioned  on  18  June  1943,  Lt.  Cmdr.  W.  B. 
Pendleton  in  command. 

Smartt  fitted  out  at  Boston  and  sailed  on  6 July  to 
Bermuda,  B.W.L.,  for  her  shakedown  cruise  which 
lasted  until  7 August  when  she  returned  for  yard  avail- 
ability. She  steamed  to  Norfolk  on  the  23d  and,  four 
days  later,  departed  that  port  with  a convoy  bound 
for  North  Africa.  The  convoy  passed  through  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar  on  13  September,  and  the  merchant  ships 
were  turned  over  to  British  control.  The  convoy  re- 
formed on  the  17th  and  sailed  for  Brooklyn,  arriving 
on  the  5th  of  October.  Between  25  October  1943  and 
20  April  1944,  Smartt  escorted  three  convoys  from  New 
York  to  Casablanca  and  back. 

On  23  April,  Smartt  sailed  from  Norfolk  with  Escort 
Division  5 as  escort  for  convoy  UGS-40  en  route  to 
the  Mediterranean.  The  convoy  was  attacked  near  Al- 
giers on  11  May  by  German  dive  bombers.  The  escorts 
laid  a smoke  screen,  and  Smartt  took  three  Ju-88’s  under 
fire,  observing  hits  on  all  three.  A second  wave  of 
three  came  in  on  the  port  quarter,  near  the  water.  One 
of  these  was  splashed  approximately  2,000  yards  from 
the  escort.  In  the  third  wave  of  the  attack,  two  planes 
came  along  the  ship’s  starboard  side,  and  she  picked 
them  up  out  of  the  smoke  at  approximately  1,500  yards. 
Her  gunners  splashed  one,  and  the  other  was  smoking 
profusely  as  it  passed  out  of  range.  The  convoy  con- 
tinued to  Bizerte,  Tunisia,  and  arrived  on  13  May. 
Smartt  joined  convoy.  GUS-40,  consisting  of  65  ships, 
the  following  week  and  returned  to  New  York. 

Between  4 July  1944  and  14  June  1945,  Smartt  made 
six  convoy  escort  voyages  from  the  United  States  to  the 
Mediterranean  and  return.  When  the  escort  returned  to 
New  York  with  its  last  convoy,  it  remained  there  until 
10  July  for  upkeep.  The  escort  moved  to  Casco  Bay, 
Me.,  and  conducted  local  operations  there  from  18  Juiy 
to  10  September  when  she  returned  to  New  York  for 
inactivation. 

Smartt  was  placed  out  of  commission,  in  reserve,  on 
5 October.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  24 
October  1945  and  sold  for  scrap  on  12  July  1946. 

Smartt  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Smiter 

One  who  strikes  sharply.  A British  name. 


Vermillion  (CVE-52)  (q.v.)  served  the  United  King- 
dom as  Smiter  (D.  55)  during  World  War  II  service 
in  the  Royal  Navy  from  1 January  1944  to  4 June 
1946. 

Smith 

Joseph  B.  Smith  was  born  in  Belfast,  Maine,  in 
1826  and  was  appointed  midshipman  in  the  United  States 
Navy  on  19  October  1841.  He  cruised  on  various  sta- 
tions from  1841  to  1860,  when  he  was  ordered  to  frigate, 
Congress.  He  was  in  command  of  Congress  on  8 March 
1861  when  she  was  attacked  and  destroyed  by  the  Con- 
federate ironclad,  Virginia,  and  lost  his  life  in  the  ac- 
tion. When  his  father,  Commodore  Joseph  Smith,  heard 
of  the  surrender  of  Congress,  he  said,  “Then  Joe  is 
dead,”  feeling  that  she  never  would  have  surrendered 
while  his  son  lived. 

I 

(DD-17 ; dp.  700;  1.  293'10";  b.  26'5";  dr.  10'7";  s.  31 
k.;  cpl.  89;  a.  5 3”,  6 18”  tt. ; cl.  Smith) 


The  first  Smith  (DD-17)  was  laid  down  on  18  March 
1908  by  William  Cramp  and  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
launched  on  20  April  1909;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Edward 
Bridge  Richardson;  and  commissioned  on  26  November 
1909,  Lt.  Comdr.  D.F.  Boyd  in  command. 

Smith  was  attached  to  the  Atlantic  Torpedo  Fleet 
upon  commissioning  and,  after  three  years  of  active 
service,  was  placed  in  reserve  in  October  1912.  Reac- 
tivated with  reduced  complements  in  December  1915  for 
neutrality  patrol  duty  off  Boston,  Smith  arrived  in  New 
Orleans  on  10  December  1916  for  recruiting  duty  with 
the  Naval  Auxiliary  Reserve.  She  arrived  at  Key  West 
on  12  February  1916  and  at  New  York  on  15  February 
to  continue  recruiting  duty. 

With  war  imminent,  Smith  was  ordered  on  1 April 
1917  to  anchor  in  the  North  River  to  assist  the  Col- 
lector of  Customs  in  preventing  the  German  ships  at 
New  York  from  escaping  or  destroying  themselves. 
She  departed  New  York  on  4 April  and  operated  with 
the  Patrol  Force  along  the  east  coast  from  10  April  to 
14  May.  On  17  April,  she  reported  sighting  a sub- 
marine which  submerged,  and  then  saw  a torpedo  wake 
cress  her  bow;  however,  neither  inflicted  damage  on  the 
ether.  Smith  underwent  overhaul  at  the  Charleston  Navy 
Yard  from  17  May  to  16  July,  during  which  time  she 
prepared  for  distant  service. 

Smith  departed  Charleston  on  16  July;  and,  after  a 
stop  at  Bermuda  from  18  to  20  July  and  three  months 
of  patrols  in  the  Azores  from  26  July  to  5 October,  she 
arrived  at  Brest,  France,  on  20  October.  For  the  re- 
mainder of  the  war,  Smith  escorted  eastbound  and  west- 
bound convoys  through  the  submarine  danger  area  ex- 
tending about  500  miles  to  the  westward  of  Brest.  Her 
escort  missions  were  largely  uneventful  and,  despite 
several  sightings  of  suspected  submarines,  she  made  no 
confirmed  kills.  She  was  called  upon  twice,  however, 
to  rescue  survivors  of  torpedoed  transports.  On  31  May 

1918,  she  rescued  240  men  from  President  Lincoln ; and, 
while  carrying  them  into  port,  unsuccessfully  attacked 
a submarine  on  1 June.  On  1 July  1918,  she  rescued 
survivors  from  Covington  while  other  destroyers  circled 
the  two  ships  at  high  speed  to  deter  submarine  attack. 

Smith  underwent  repairs  in  England  from  16  Sep- 
tember to  3 November  1918  and,  after  the  end  of  the 
war,  at  Brest  from  7 March  to  2 April  1919.  She  sailed 
for  the  United  States  on  11  May;  and,  after  arriving  at 
Philadelphia,  was  decommissioned  there  on  2 September 

1919.  She  was  ordered  sold  on  28  February  1920  but 
was  withdrawn  from  sale  on  9 June  1920  in  response 
to  a request  from  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Re- 
pair for  a destroyer,  a submarine,  and  a battleship  for 
exhaustive  bombing  experiments.  On  18  September, 
Smith  was  anchored  in  Chesapeake  Bay  with  battle- 
ship, Indiana,  and  submarine,  G—l,  for  the  tests,  which 
were  completed  on  5 November.  Smith  was  then  towed 
back  to  Philadelphia  and,  after  again  being  designated 
a bombing  target  on  20  July  1921,  was  sold  on  20  De- 
cember 1921  to  James  G.  Hitner  of  Philadelphia  for 
scrapping. 

II 

(DD-378 : dp.  1,480;  1.  341'4”;  b.  34'8”;  dr.  9'9”;  s.  35 
k. ; cpl.  235;  a.  4 5”,  12  21”  tt. ; cl.  Mahan) 

The  second  Smith  (DD-378)  was  laid  down  on  27 
October  1934  by  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island, 
Calif.;  launched  on  20  February  1936;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Yancey  S.  Williams;  and  commissioned  on  19  September 
1936,  Comdr.  H.  L.  Grosskopf  in  command. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Smith  was  in  San  Fran- 
cisco attached  to  Destroyer  Squadron  (DesRon)  5 and 
from  then  until  April  1942,  she  performed  escort  duty 
from  the  west  coast  to  Pearl  Harbor.  On  7 April, 
Smith  was  assigned  to  Task  Force  (TF)  1,  composed 
of  Battleship  Division  3,  which  held  extensive  training 
exercises  along  the  west  coast  until  it  departed  for  Pearl 
Harbor  on  1 June.  Upon  her  arrival,  Smith  was  as- 
signed to  TF  17  commanded  by  Vice  Admiral  Marc 
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Mitscher.  She  engaged  in  war  patrols  and  training  ex- 
ercises for  a month  and  then  escorted  a convoy  back  to 
San  Francisco.  After  overhaul  and  subsequent  sea  trials 
in  the  Bay  Area,  she  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  in  mid- 
August  and  began  a period  of  training  and  upkeep.  On 
15  October,  she  was  assigned  to  TF  16  composed  of 
Enterprise  (CV-6)  and  South  Dakota  (BB-57).  TF  16 
departed  Pearl  Harbor  on  war  patrol,  on  16  October,  and 
was  joined  the  following  week  by  Portland  (CA-33) 
and  San  Juan  (CL-54)  with  their  destroyer  screen. 

The  task  force  was  operating  northwest  of  the  New 
Hebrides  Islands  when,  on  24  October,  it  was  notified  that 
a Japanese  carrier  force  was  converging  on  Guadal- 
canal. TF  17,  Hornet  (CV-8)  and  its  cruiser-destroyer 
screen,  joined  TF  16  and  the  merged  force  was  desig- 
nated TF  61. 

On  26  October,  scout  planes  from  Enterprise  located 
the  Japanese  force  and  they  also  found  ours.  At  0944,  the 
first  enemy  planes  were  sighted  and  Hornet  was  hit  by 
bombs  30  minutes  later.  At  1125,  Smith  was  attacked 
by  a formation  of  20  torpedo  planes.  Twenty  minutes 
later,  a Japanese  torpedo  plane  crashed  into  her  fore- 
castle, causing  a heavy  explosion.  The  forward  part 
of  the  ship  was  enveloped  in  a sheet  of  smoke  and  flame 
from  bursting  gasoline  tanks  and  the  bridge  had  to  be 
abandoned.  The  entire  forward  deck  house  was  aflame, 
making  topside  forward  of  number  one  stack  untenable. 
Smith’s  gunners  splashed  six  of  the  planes.  By  early 
afternoon,  the  crew  had  extinguished  all  of  the  fires 
forward.  With  57  killed  or  missing,  12  wounded,  her 
magazines  flooded,  and  temporary  loss  of  steering  con- 
trol from  the  pilot  house,  Smith  retained  her  position 
in  the  screen  with  all  serviceable  guns  firing.  Action  was 
broken  off  in  the  evening,  and  Smith  headed  to  Noumea 
for  temporary  repairs.  She  was  patched  up  and  under- 
way for  Pearl  Harbor  on  5 November.  At  Pearl  Harbor, 
she  underwent  a yard  overhaul  and  sea  trials  that  lasted 
into  February  1943  . 

Smith  departed  on  12  February  for  Espiritu  Santo  as 
screen  for  Wright  (CVL-49).  Gridley  (DD-380) 
joined  the  screen  there,  and  the  ships  proceeded  to 
Guadalcanal  where  Smith  performed  antisubmarine 
patrols  until  12  March.  She  then  returned  to  Espiritu 
Santo  and  participated  in  various  patrols  and  tactical 
and  logistical  exercises  with  TF  10  in  the  New 
Caledonia — Coral  Sea  area  until  28  April.  Smith  re- 
turned to  Pearl  Harbor  the  following  month  for  logis- 
tics and  then  sailed  for  Australia. 

Smith  was  attached  to  DesRon  5 which  conducted 
exercises  in  the  Townsville — Cape  Moreton  area  to 
June  10th,  and  then  escorted  merchant  shipping  and 
landing  craft  to  Milne  Bay,  remaining  there  the  re- 
mainder of  July.  Smith  departed  for  McKay,  Australia, 
and  yard  availability  on  1 August.  When  this  was  com- 
pleted, she  returned  to  Milne  Bay  for  further  exercises 
and  preparations  for  impending  operations  with  the 
Seventh  Fleet. 

Smith,  with  destroyers  Perkins  (DD-377),  Conyng- 
ham  (DD-371),  and  Mahan  (DD-364),  bombarded 
Finschhafen,  New  Guinea,  on  23  August  without  oppo- 
sition. The  squadron  returned  to  Milne  Bay  and  par- 
ticipated in  exercises  until  2 September  when  it  sailed 
with  TF  76  for  the  Huon  Gulf  area  of  New  Guinea. 
Smith  bombarded  targets  in  her  assigned  area  of  “Red 
Beach”  prior  to  landings  by  the  9th  Australian  In- 
fantry Division  on  4 September.  She  remained  in  the 
area  on  offensive  sweeps,  antisubmarine  patrols,  and  as 
antiaircraft  defense  until  18  September.  On  the  night 
of  7-8  September,  the  squadron  shelled  Lae. 

During  the  period  20  to  23  September,  Smith  par- 
ticipated in  the  bombardment  and  landings  at  Finsch- 
hafen as  a unit  of  TF  76.  Enemy  air  attacks  were  car- 
ried out  against  the  task  force  with  no  damage  to  it,  but 
they  lost  16  planes  to  fighter  cover  or  naval  gunfire. 
Smith  then  returned  to  Holnicote  Bay  for  resupply 
operations  to  Lae  and  Finschhafen. 

On  3 October,  Smith,  Henley  (DD-391),  and  Reid 
(DD-369)  were  assigned  to  make  an  antisubmarine 


sweep  of  Huon  Gulf.  At  1821,  three  torpedo  wakes 
were  sighted  abaft  Smith’s  port  beam.  She  made  a right 
full  rudder  and  slipped  between  two  of  the  torpedos — one 
passing  500  yards  to  port,  the  other  200  yards  to  star- 
board. Henley  took  a torpedo  on  the  port  side  and,  six 
minutes  later,  broke  in  half,  disappearing  from  sight  at 
1832.  Smith  made  a depth  charge  attack  that  proved 
futile.  The  squadron  spent  the  remainder  of  the  month 
in  resupply  operations  to  forward  areas.  Smith  had  a 
short  availability  period  in  Milne  Bay  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber and  then  returned  to  the  Lae-Finschhafen  area. 

On  14  December,  Smith  was  attached  to  the  Arawe 
Attack  Force  forming  at  Holnicote  Bay  and  departed 
for  that  operation.  The  next  morning,  she  shelled 
“Orange  Beach,”  Cape  Merkus,  and  covered  the  opera- 
tion with  other  units  of  DesRon  5.  The  squadron  then 
returned  to  Milne  Bay  to  prepare  for  the  invasion  of 
Cape  Gloucester,  New  Britain. 

Smith  stood  out  from  Buna  on  Christmas  Day  as 
escort  for  the  Cape  Gloucester  Attack  Force  (TF  76) 
and  as  a unit  of  the  bombardment  group.  The  next 
morning,  she  shelled  “Green  Beach,”  Cape  Gloucester, 
in  preparation  for  the  assault  by  marines  of  the  First 
Marine  Division.  She  escorted  resupply  ships  to  the 
landing  area  the  following  week. 

Smith  was  a unit  of  the  Saidor  Attack  Force  when, 
on  1 January  1944,  she  was  rammed  astern  by  Hutchins 
(DD-476)  and  forced  to  return  to  Milne  Bay  for 
repairs.  She  soon  rejoined  the  squadron  in  resupply 
operations  to  Cape  Gloucester  and  the  Lae  area.  Smith 
shelled  enemy  gun  emplacements  in  the  vicinity  of  Her- 
wath  Point  and  Singor,  on  13  February,  in  preparation 
for  the  landings  there. 

On  the  28th,  Smith  departed  Cape  Sudest,  as  a unit 
of  the  Admiralty  Islands  Attack  Group,  with  71  offi- 
cers and  men  of  the  First  Cavalry  Division  aboard  to  be 
landed  on  Los  Negros  Island.  The  next  morning,  she 
began  bombardment  of  designated  targets  along  the 
northern  shore  of  Hyane  Harbor.  The  troops  were 
landed  and  Smith  provided  call  fire  until  that  evening 
when  she  shuttled  more  troops  to  the  landing  area. 

On  17  March,  Smith,  with  DesRon  5,  departed  the 
South  Pacific  en  route  to  San  Francisco  via  Pearl  Har- 
bor. The  overhaul  period  there  was  completed  by  21 
June;  and  the  squadron  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor,  spend- 
ing the  next  five  weeks  in  training  exercises  and  gun- 
nery practice.  On  1 August,  Smith  was  ordered  to  Eni- 
wetok  and  patrolled  the  enemy-occupied  Marshalls  until 
24  September  when  she  joined  TG  57.9,  composed  of 
Cruiser  Division  5,  and  departed  for  Saipan.  The  task 
group  began  offensive  patrols  of  the  Northern  Marianas 
to  protect  that  Central  Pacific  outpost  from  enemy  attack. 
Smith  returned  to  Eniwetok  in  early  October,  made  an 
escort  trip  to  Ulithi,  and  then  sailed  to  Hollandia. 

Smith  was  attached  to  the  7th  Fleet  on  26  October 
and  the  next  day  set  course  for  Leyte  Gulf,  P.I.,  arriv- 
ing at  San  Pedro  three  days  later.  She  patrolled  Leyte 
Gulf  as  a unit  of  TG  77.1  from  1 to  16  November  and 
then  escorted  a convoy  to  New  Georgia  and  back.  She 
was  ordered  to  rendezvous  on  6 December  with  the 
Ormac  Attack  Group  to  bombard  enemy  positions  ashore 
and  then  to  land  the  77th  Army  Division  there.  The 
group  arrived  in  the  Ormac  Bay  area  the  next  morning, 
and  Smith  was  stationed  northeast  of  Ponson  Island  as 
fighter  director  ship.  At  0945,  enemy  aircraft  attacked 
the  fleet.  At  least  three  suicide  planes  dived  on  Mahan 
and  three  on  Ward  (DD-483).  Both  were  badly  damaged 
and  later  sunk  by  friendly  gunfire  when  it  was  ascer- 
tained the  fires  could  not  be  brought  under  control  or  the 
ships  salvaged.  Air  attacks  continued  throughout  the 
morning  and  when  the  landing  force  was  disembarked, 
the  attack  group  retired  to  Leyte. 

Smith  and  DesRon  5,  departing  San  Pedro  with  a 
resupply  echelon  for  Ormac  Bay  on  11  December,  were 
attacked  that  evening  in  Leyte  Gulf  by  a force  of  enemy 
planes.  At  1704,  Reid,  was  hit  by  a bomb  and  a suicide 
plane.  There  was  a violent  explosion,  and  she  heeled- 
over  and  sank  at  1706.  Smith  splashed  four  of  the  enemy 
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planes.  The  next  morning,  the  formation  was  again 
attacked  by  Japanese  planes,  and  Caldwell  (DD-605) 
was  hit  by  a kamikaze  which  set  her  afire.  No  other 
hits  were  sustained  by  the  destroyers,  and  Smith  con- 
tinued resupply  operations  until  the  17th  when  she 
sailed  to  Manus  for  logistics  and  maintenance. 

Smith  was  back  in  Leyte  Gulf  on  6 January  1945 
as  a unit  in  the  screen  of  TG  79.2  proceeding  to  support 
amphibious  landings  in  Lingayen  Gulf,  Luzon.  There 
was  a heavy  air  attack  two  days  later  in  which  Kitkun 
Bay  (CVE-71)  was  seriously  damaged  by  a kamikaze. 
Smith,  3,000  yards  away,  stood  by  to  rescue  survivors. 
She  took  on  board  over  200  sailors.  On  9 January,  she 
was  able  to  transfer  these  men  back  to  Kitkun  Bay 
which  was  now  proceeding  under  her  own  steam.  Smith 
was  then  assigned  to  patrol  the  northern  Lingayen  Gulf. 
From  28  January  to  20  February,  she  screened 
convoys  to  Hollandia,  Sansapor,  and  Leyte.  In  Leyte 
on  the  20th,  she  was  assigned  to  screen  a convoy  to 
Mangarin  Bay,  Mindoro.  While  passing  through  the  Min- 
danao Sea  the  next  morning,  Renshaw  (DD-499)  was  hit 
by  a torpedo  and  seriously  damaged.  Smith  went  along- 
side to  transfer  wounded,  furnish  electricity,  and  begin 
pumping  out  the  after  engine  room  with  fire  and  bilge 
pumps.  She  towed  Renshaw  for  six  hours  until  she  was 
relieved,  to  proceed  independently  to  San  Pedro  and 
transfer  the  wounded  who  had  been  taken  on  board. 

En  route  to  Mindoro  on  the  24th,  Smith  picked  up  a 
radar  contact  that  failed  to  respond  to  her  blinker 
requesting  identification.  When  the  contact  was  illum- 
inated, it  proved  to  be  a Japanese  steam  lugger  of  200 
tons.  The  target  was  taken  under  fire  at  2147  and  de- 
stroyed by  2158.  Smith  departed  Mindoro  on  26  Febru- 
ary as  a unit  of  the  Puerta  Princesa,  Palawan  Attack 
Group  (TG  78.2).  She  was  on  station  two  days  later 
and  at  0818  began  firing  preliminary  shore  bombard- 
ment on  “White  Beach.”  She  then  patrolled  the  entrance 
of  Palawan  Harbor  until  4 March.  Smith  was  relieved 
from  patrol  and  made  two  runs  to  Palawan  as  escort 
for  supply  ships. 

On  24  March,  Smith  again  sailed  with  TG  78.2.  This 
time  the  objective  was  to  transport  and  land  the  Ameri- 
cal  Infantry  Division  at  Cebu  City,  Cebu  Island.  Smith 
bombarded  the  landing  beaches  the  morning  of  the  as- 
sault, 28  March,  and  after  the  forces  landed,  provided 
them  with  call  fire.  Over  one  eight-day  period,  she 
expended  1,200  rounds  of  5-inch  ammunition.  On  23 
April,  she  departed  the  Philippines  with  orders  to  join 
TG  78.1  at  Morotai. 

The  group  sortied  from  Morotai  on  27  April  1945, 
transporting  the  26th  Australian  Infantry  Brigade  to 
Tarakan  Island,  Borneo,  for  an  amphibious  landing. 
Smith  began  preliminary  bombardment  of  the  landing 
beaches  at  0700,  1 May,  and  remained  on  station  until 
the  19th  as  call  fire  support  ship,  screening  picket,  and 
harbor  entrance  patrol.  Smith  retired  to  Morotai,  sailed 
to  Zamboanga,  rendezvoused  with  Mettawee  (AOG-17) 
and  escorted  her  back  to  Tarakan.  She  then  provided 
night  gunfire  support  for  the  Australians  until  ordered 
back  to  Morotai. 

There,  she  was  attached  to  Rear  Admiral  Noble’s 
TG  78.2  on  26  June  and  again  sailed  for  Borneo.  This 
time  the  objective  was  Balikpapan,  Borneo,  where 
the  First  Australian  Corps  was  to  be  landed.  Smith 
began  shore  bombardment  at  0700,  1 July,  and  received 
return  fire  from  enemy  guns  ashore  that  splashed  close 
aboard.  The  Japanese  gunners  finally  got  her  range 
and  sent  three  shells  through  her  number  one  stack. 
The  shells  failed  to  explode,  and  only  superficial  damage 
was  done.  One  visible  gun  emplacement  was  taken 
under  counterbattery  fire  and  silenced.  Smith  left  the  next 
day  for  Morotai,  picked  up  a resupply  convoy,  and  was 
back  in  Balikpapan  on  16  July.  She  departed  on  the 
24th  for  San  Pedro  and  tender  availability. 

Smith  departed  the  Philippines  on  15  August  for  Buck- 
ner Bay;  remained  there  for  two  weeks  and  sailed  for 
Nagasaki  Harbor,  Kyushu.  On  15  September,  90  ex- 
prisoners of  war  boarded;  and,  the  next  morning,  Smith 


steamed  for  Okinawa  to  transfer  them  to  the  United 
States.  She  picked  up  90  more  Allied  military  per- 
sonnel at  Nagasaki  on  21  September  and  transported 
them  back  to  Renville  (APA-227)  in  Buckner  Bay. 

Smith  arrived  in  Sasebo  on  28  September  and  de- 
parted two  days  later  for  San  Diego,  via  Pearl  Harbor. 
She  docked  in  San  Diego  on  19  November  and  remained 
there  until  ordered  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  28  December  for 
disposal  or  inactivation.  She  arrived  in  Pearl  Harbor 
on  3 January  1946  and  assumed  an  inactive  status.  Smith 
was  decommissioned  on  28  June  1946  and  struck  from 
the  Navy  list  on  25  February  1947. 

Smith  received  six  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Smith  Thompson 

Smith  Thompson  was  born  in  Stanford,  N.Y.,  in 
1768.  He  was  graduated  from  Princeton  College  iD 
1788  and  served  as  Associate  Justice  of  the  New  York 
Supreme  Court  from  1802  to  1814  and  as  Chief  Justice 
from  1814  to  1818.  He  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  by  President  Monroe  in  1818  and  was  one  of  the 
first  men  to  suggest  and  work  for  a naval  academy.  He 
was  appointed  Associate  Justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  1823  and  retained  that  position  until 
his  death  in  1843. 

(DD-212:  dp.  1,215;  1.  314'4%";  b.  31'8%";  dr.  9'4" ; 

s.  35  k.;  cpl.  121;  a.  4 4",  1 3",  12  21"  tt. ; cl. 

Clemson) 

Smith  Thompson  (DD-212)  was  laid  down  on  24 
March  by  William  Cramp  and  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
launched  on  14  July  1919;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Kate  E. 
Lloyd,  granddaughter  of  Secretary  Thompson;  and  com- 
missioned on  10  December  1919,  Comdr.  B.G.  Barthalow 
in  command. 

After  shakedown  along  the  east  coast,  Smith  Thomp- 
son sailed  on  8 February  1920  from  Philadelphia  for 
the  Mediterranean,  arriving  at  Constantinople  on  25 
February.  Attached  to  the  United  States  Naval  Detach- 
ment in  Turkish  Waters,  Rear  Admiral  Mark  L.  Bristol 
commanding,  the  destroyer  operated  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea  for  over  a year, 
visiting  ports  in  Turkey,  Russia,  Rumania,  Bulgaria, 
Syria,  Greece,  and  Egypt.  Due  to  warfare  in  Turkey 
and  Russia,  Admiral  Bristol’s  ships  were  frequently 
assigned  unusual  tasks,  including  maintenance  of  radio, 
mail,  and  passenger  service;  carrying  State  Department 
representatives  and  officials  of  recognized  philanthropic 
societies  to  various  ports;  and  evacuation  of  Americans, 
non-combatants,  and  the  sick  and  wounded  from  ports 
threatened  by  warfare,  particularly  in  southern  Russia. 
Rear  Admiral  N.A.  McCully,  on  a mission  to  south 
Russia  as  a special  agent  of  the  State  Department  for 
observation  purposes,  received  assistance  from  the  naval 
forces;  and,  on  several  occasions,  Smith  Thompson 
acted  as  his  flagship. 

On  2 May  1921,  Smith  Thompson  sailed  from  Con- 
stantinople with  her  division  for  the  Asiatic  Station, 
arriving  at  Cavite,  P.I.,  on  29  June.  For  the  next  four 
years,  she  cruised  among  the  Philippine  Islands,  along 
the  coast  of  China,  and  in  Japanese  waters,  protecting 
American  lives  and  property  and  carrying  out  peace- 
time training. 

In  early  September  1923,  when  he  learned  that 
Tokyo  and  Yokohama  had  been  nearly  destroyed  by 
earthquake,  tidal  wave,  and  fire  on  30  and  31  August, 
Admiral  E.A.  Anderson,  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Asiatic  Fleet,  immediately  sent  Smith  Thompson  and 
her  destroyer  division  with  medical  supplies  to  render 
assistance.  Smith  Thompson  arrived  on  5 September 
and  acted  as  radio  relay  ship  at  Yokohama  and  station 
ship  at  Tokyo  until  departing  on  21  September.  The 
American  destroyers  were  the  first  foreign  vessels  to 
arrive  at  Yokohama  and  earned  the  gratitude  of  the 
Japanese  government.  The  following  year,  Smith 
Thompson  carried  out  another  special  mission,  providing 
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support  off  the  China  Coast  between  7 and  10  June  for 
the  flight  of  four  United  States  Army  aircraft  around 
the  world.  Smith  Thompson  returned  to  the  east  coast 
of  the  United  States  in  1925  via  San  Diego  and  the 
Panama  Canal,  arriving  in  Hampton  Roads  on  16  July. 

After  overhaul,  Smith  Thompson  joined  Destroyer 
Squadrons,  Scouting  Fleet,  and  cruised  along  the  east 
coast  and  in  the  Caribbean  on  training  exercises.  Dur- 
ing September  and  October  1926  and  January  1927,  the 
destroyer  was  temporary  attached  to  the  U.S.  Special 
Service  Squadron  for  duty  on  the  coast  of  Nicaragua, 
observing  conditions  in  that  country  during  a revolu- 
tionary outbreak,  protecting  American  interests,  and 
furnishing  transportation  to  Naval  and  Marine  Corps 
personnel. 

Between  June  1927  and  January  1928,  Smith  Thomp- 
son cruised  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatic,  and 
then  proceeded  to  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States  to 
join  Destroyer  Squadrons,  Battle  Fleet.  On  1 August 
1929,  she  sailed  from  Bremerton,  Wash.,  with  her  di- 
vision for  a second  tour  with  the  Asiatic  Fleet.  Arriving 
at  Chefoo.,  China,  on  2 September  1929.  Smith  Thomp- 
son participated  in  exercises  with  the  fleet  in  Chinese 
and  Philippine  waters,  with  overhaul  periods  at  the 
Cavite  Navy  Yard,  until  1936.  Due  to  civil  war  and 
bandit  activity,  a division  of  destroyers  had  to  be  main- 
tained in  Chinese  waters  in  addition  to  the  regular 
gunboats  patrols;  and  Smith  Thompson  was,  on  several 
occasions,  assigned  temporary  duty  with  the  Yangtze 
River  Patrol  and  the  South  China  Patrol.  On  1 Feb- 
ruary 1932,  she,  with  other  units  of  the  Asiatic  Fleet, 
was  rushed  to  Shanghai  to  protect  the  international 
settlement  there  after  the  Japanese  launched  an  air  and 
sea  attack  on  the  Chinese  portion  of  the  city.  On  this 
occasion,  Smith  Thompson  remained  on  special  patrols 
along  the  China  Coast  until  28  May. 

On  14  April  1936,  Smith  Thompsoyi,  while  en  route 
from  Manila  to  Shanghai,  was  rammed  amidships  by 
Whipple  (DD-217).  There  was  no  loss  of  life,  but 
Smith  Thompson  was  seriously  damaged  and  had  to  be 
towed  back  to  the  Philippines  by  Barker  (DD-213), 
arriving  in  Subic  Bay  on  17  April.  Inspection  showed 
the  ship  not  worth  repair,  and  Smith  Thompson  was 
decommissioned  at  Olongapo  on  15  May,  struck  from 
the  Navy  list  on  19  May,  and  sunk  at  sea  off  Subic 
Bay  on  25  July  1936. 

Smohalla 

An  Indian  religious  teacher  who,  during  the  second 
half  of  the  19th  century,  started  a new  way  of  tribal 
life  for  the  Indians  of  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho. 
He  believed  the  Indian  should  drop  the  white  man’s 
religion  and  way  of  life  and  go  back  to  the  old  ways. 

( YT-371 : dp.  206;  1.  102'2";  b.  24'0";  dr.  9'7";  s.  12 
k. ; cpl.  12;  cl.  Allaquippa) 

Smohalla  (YT-371),  a harbor  tug,  was  constructed  by 
the  Gulfport  Boiler  & Welding  Works,  Inc.,  at  Port 
Arthur,  Tex.,  during  the  winter  of  1943  and  1944; 
launched  on  1 April  1944;  and  placed  in  service  soon 
thereafter. 

After  being  redesignated  a large  harbor  tug,  YTB- 
371,  on  15  May  1944,  Smohalla  departed  Port  Arthur 
later  that  month  and,  upon  arrival  at  Balboa,  C.Z.,  re- 
ported for  duty  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Pacific 
Ocean  Area.  In  June,  she  moved  from  there  to  Pearl 
Harbor,  Hawaii,  where  she  served  the  14th  Naval 
District  until  1946.  In  October  of  that  year,  Smohalla 
joined  the  Pacific  Fleet  and  was  berthed  at  San  Diego, 
Calif. 

Smohalla  was  placed  back  in  service  at  San  Diego 
in  July  1953.  In  August,  Munsee  (ATF-107)  towed  the 
harbor  tug  to  her  new  asignment  under  the  Commander, 
Naval  Forces,  Far  East,  at  Yokosuka,  Japan.  During 
the  years  between  1953  and  1974,  Smohalla  has  con- 
tinued to  serve  in  the  Far  East.  In  February  1962,  she 


was  redesignated  a medium  harbor  tug,  YTM-371.  As 
of  1974,  Smohalla  is  still  in  service  in  the  Far  East. 

Smoky  Hill  River 

A river  in  central  Kansas. 

(LSMR-531:  dp.  1,084;  1.  206'3";  b.  34'6";  dr.  7'2"; 

s.  12.6  k.;  cpl.  138;  a.  1 5",  10  rkt.,  4 40mm.,  4 4.2"  m.; 

cl.  Elk  River) 

Smoky  Hill  River  (LSMR-531)  was  laid  down  on  2 
June  1945  by  Brown  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Inc.,  Houston, 
Tex.;  launched  on  7 July;  and  commissioned  on  25  Sep- 
tember, Lt.  James  W.  Macky  in  command. 

Smoky  Hill  River  sailed  from  Houston  to  Galveston, 
then  to  Charleston,  S.C.,  for  yard  availability.  She 
conducted  her  shakedown  cruise  from  1 November  to 
7 December  1945.  While  at  Little  Creek,  Va.,  she  re- 
ceived orders,  on  8 January  1946,  to  proceed  to  Green 
Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  for  inactivation.  In  March,  she 
joined  the  16th  Fleet  and  was  decommisisoned. 

Smoky  Hill  River  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 
May  1973  and  subsequently  scrapped. 

Smyrna  River 

A river  in  north-central  Delaware  that  empties  into 
the  Delaware  River. 

(LSMR-532 : dp.  1,084;  1.  206'3";  b.  34'6";  dr.  7'2"; 

s.  12.6  k.;  cpl.  138;  a.  1 5",  10  rkt.,  4 40mm.,  4 4.2"m. ; 

cl.  Elk  River) 

Smyrna  River  (LSMR-532)  was  laid  down  on  2 June 
1945  by  Brown  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Inc.,  Houston,  Tex.; 
launched  on  7 July;  and  commissioned  on  12  October 
1945. 

Smyrna  River  sailed  to  Charleston,  S.C.,  on  9 October 
via  Galveston  and  thence  to  Little  Creek,  Va.,  for  her 
shakedown.  On  8 January  1946,  she  was  ordered  to 
Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  for  layup  with  the  Atlantic 
Reserve  Fleet.  On  the  13th,  she  was  ordered  to  join  the 
reserve  fleet  at  Charleston.  She  arrived  there  on  14 
January  and  was  directed  to  return  to  Green  Cove 
Springs  to  be  decommisisoned  there.  Smyrna  River  was 
placed  in  reserve,  out  of  commission,  in  March  1946. 
She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  29  August  1958 
and  sold  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  on  5 Sep- 
tember as  Otter  (L-754).  The  ship  was  decommissioned 
and  scrapped  on  15  December  1967. 


Snake  River 

A river  in  the  northern  United  States  1,038  miles 
long. 

(LSMR-533 : dp.  1,084;  1.  206'3";  b.  34'6";  dr.  7'2"; 

s.  12.6  k.;  cpl.  138;  a.  1 5",  10  rkt.,  4 40mm.,  4 4.2"m. ; 

cl.  Elk  River) 

Snake  River  (LSMR-533)  was  laid  down  on  9 June 
1945  by  Brown  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Inc.,  Houston,  Tex.; 
launched  on  14  July;  and  commissioned  on  12  October, 
Lt.  Virgil  C.  Kester,  USNR,  in  command. 

Snake  River  sailed  to  Charleston,  S.C.,  and  began  her 
shakedown  cruise  from  there  on  21  November.  She  was 
berthed  there  until  early  1946  when  she  moved  to  Green 
Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  for  inactivation.  On  10  July,  she  was 
placed  in  reserve,  out  of  commission,  with  the  16th 
Fleet.  In  1958,  the  ship  was  found  to  be  in  excess  to 
the  needs  of  the  Navy.  Snake  River  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  list  on  1 October  1958  and  scrapped. 


Snapper 

Any  of  numerous  carnivorous,  basslike  fishes,  es- 
teemed as  food  and  as  game  fishes. 
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Snapper  (Submarine  Torpedo  Boat  No.  16),  commissioned  in  February  1910,  was  renamed  C-5  in  November  1911 
when  all  the  Navy’s  submarines  received  letter-and-n umber  names.  This  early  gasoline-engined  submarine  took 
part  in  early  efforts  to  develop  tactical  concepts  for  the  new  undersea  arm  of  the  Navy. 


I 

The  first  Snapper  (SS-16)  was  renamed  C-5  (q.v.) 
on  17  November  1911. 

II 

(MB:  dp.  60;  1.  84'0";  b.  10'6";  dr.  4'6"  (mean);  s. 

7.9  k. ; cpl.  5) 

Snapper  (SP-2714) — a wooden-hulled  fishing  boat 
propelled  by  a gasoline  engine — was  built  in  1906  by 
T.  E.  Tull  at  Pocomoke  City,  Md.;  was  purchased  by  the 
Navy  at  Norfolk  on  14  September  1918  from  W.  S.  Web- 
ber of  that  city;  and  was  commissioned  there  on  5 
October  1918. 

Snapper  was  assigned  to  the  5th  Naval  District  and 
served  on  section  patrol  in  the  Hampton  Roads/ Virginia 
capes  area  through  the  end  of  World  War  I.  She  was 
sold  on  11  September  1919  to  the  Neptune  Line  of  New 
York  City. 

III 

(SS-185:  dp.  1,449  (surf.),  2,198  (subm.)  ; 1.  308';  b. 

26'1";  dr.  15'11" ; s.  21  k.  (surf.),  9 k.  (subm.); 

cpl.  55;  a.  1 3”,  8 21"  tt.;  cl.  Salmon) 

The  third  Snapper  (SS-185)  was  laid  down  by  the 
Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Navy  Yard  on  23  July  1936; 
launched  on  24  August  1937 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Harold 
R.  Stark,  wife  of  Rear  Admiral  Stark,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ordnance;  and  commissioned  on  15  December 
1937,  Lt.  F.  O.  Johnson  in  command. 

On  10  May  1938,  Snapper  departed  Portsmouth  for 
her  shakedown  cruise;  visited  Cuba,  the  Canal  Zone, 
Peru,  and  Chile;  and  returned  to  Portsmouth  on  15 
July.  There  she  conducted  final  acceptance  trials  and 
underwent  post-shakedown  overhaul. 

On  3 October,  Snapper  was  assigned  to  Submarine 
Squadron  (SubRon)  3 based  at  Balboa,  Canal  Zone, 
where  she  participated  in  training  and  fleet  exercises 


until  15  March  1939,  when  she  set  sail  for  repairs  at 
the  Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Navy  Yard.  Departing  Ports- 
mouth on  9 May,  she  stopped  at  New  London,  Conn., 
and  then  got  underway  for  the  west  coast,  arriving  at 
San  Diego  on  2 June.  On  1 July,  the  submarine  set 
sail  for  Pearl  Harbor  and  maneuvers  in  the  Hawaiian 
area,  followed  by  overhaul  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard,  Vallejo,  Calif.,  from  1 December  1939  to  1 March 
1940.  Following  her  return  to  San  Diego,  Snapper  was 
assigned  to  SubRon  6 and  got  underway  for  Hawaii  on 
1 April,  arriving  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  the  9th.  Except 
for  a brief  voyage  to  San  Diego  in  October  and  November 

1940,  Snapper  remained  in  the  Hawaiian  area  partici- 
pating in  training  exercises  and  fleet  tactics  until  3 May 

1941,  when  she  departed  for  overhaul  at  the  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard.  Upon  completion,  she  became  a unit  of 
SubRon  2 based  at  San  Diego.  When  the  Japanese  at- 
tacked Pearl  Harbor,  Snapper  was  operating  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  area. 

On  19  December,  Snapper  departed  Manila  for  her 
first  war  patrol,  covering  the  shipping  lanes  between 
Hong  Kong  and  Hainan  Strait  until  8 January  1942, 
when  she  set  sail  for  Davao  Gulf  in  the  Philippines.  On 
the  12th,  she  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  a Japanese 
supply  ship  which  escaped  when  Snapper  was  forced 
down  by  an  escorting  destroyer.  While  off  Cape  San 
Agustin  on  24  January,  she  attacked  another  supply  ship 
without  success,  again  being  forced  deep  by  destroyer 
escorts.  On  1 February,  as  the  submarine  approached 
Bangka  Strait,  she  was  detected  by  an  enemy  destroyer 
which  made  a fruitless  depth  charge  attack.  In  return, 
Snapper  fired  two  torpedoes  but  both  failed  to  find  the 
target.  Snapper  arrived  at  Soerabaja,  Java,  on  10  Feb- 
ruary and  then  continued  on  to  Fremantle,  Western 
Australia. 

Snapper  departed  Fremantle  on  6 March  for  the 
approaches  to  Tarakan,  Indonesia,  and  her  second  war 
patrol.  Finding  no  suitable  targets  there,  she  was  directed 
to  Davao  Gulf  where,  on  31  March,  she  closed  a large 
armed  tender  or  auxiliary  cruiser.  She  fired  two  bow 
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torpedoes  at  600  yards  and,  after  reversing  course, 
came  to  periscope  depth  to  observe  the  enemy  ship  dead 
in  the  water.  After  firing  one  torpedo  from  her  stern 
tube,  she  was  forced  deep  to  evade  an  attacking  escort 
ship.  Later  that  night,  she  was  ordered  to  Mactan  Island 
to  unload  ammunition  and  take  on  board  46  tons  of 
food  for  the  besieged  island  of  Corregidor.  Arriving  there 
on  4 April,  she  transferred  her  cargo  to  Pigeon  (ASR-6) , 
took  on  board  27  evacuees,  and  headed  back  to  Fre- 
mantle, evading  Japanese  destroyer  patrols  on  the  way. 

On  23  April,  Snapper  received  word  that  Searaven 
(SS-196)  was  in  trouble  and  reversed  course  to  go  to 
her  aid.  After  towing  the  stricken  submarine  to  Fre- 
mantle, she  sailed  for  Albany  and  then  returned  to 
Fremantle. 

Snapper’s  third  war  patrol  was  conducted  in  the  Flores 
Sea,  Makassar  Strait,  and  the  western  Celebes  Sea. 
Despite  intensive  efforts,  the  submarine  found  no  worth- 
while targets  and  returned  to  Fremantle  from  a disap- 
pointing patrol  on  16  July. 

On  8 August,  Snapper  headed  for  the  South  China 
Sea  and  her  fourth  war  patrol.  On  19  August,  she  fired 
two  torpedoes  at  a cargo  ship  but  lost  contact  when 
forced  to  evade  an  escort  ship.  The  only  other  targets 
sighted  during  this  patrol  were  at  too  great  a distance 
or  on  a course  and  speed  that  prevented  the  submarine 
from  closing. 

Although  both  the  fifth  and  sixth  war  patrols  were 
also  unproductive,  during  the  seventh,  conducted  in  the 
vicinity  of  Guam,  Snapper  sank  her  initial  victim  of  the 
war.  According  to  her  war  diary,  she  sighted  two  vessels 
moored  in  the  extreme  northeast  corner  of  Apra  Harbor, 
Guam,  and  decided  to  patrol  submerged  off  the  harbor 
until  they  departed.  Seven  days  later,  on  27  August,  she 
headed  to  the  north  of  the  harbor,  firing  three  torpedoes 
at  the  first  target  and  one  at  the  second.  As  she  quickly 
departed  the  vicinity,  Snapper  observed  one  hit  on  the 
first  target,  sinking  the  passenger-cargo  ship,  Tokai 
Maru,  stern  first. 

On  2 September,  Snapper  closed  a convoy  of  five  cargo 
ships  and  two  escorts.  The  primary  targets,  the  cargo 
ships,  zigged  away;  and,  when  the  port  escort  came 
into  view  “head  on,”  the  submarine  fired  a “down-the- 
throat”  shot  at  the  escort,  the  frigate  Mutsure,  that  blew 
the  enemy’s  bow  completely  off  and  enveloped  her  in 
flames  as  she  sank.  The  submarine  quickly  cleared  the 
locality  as  the  other  escort  commenced  a depth  charge 
attack.  On  the  6th,  Snapper  intercepted  another  convoy 
and  fired  three  torpedoes;  but  all  were  misses.  On  17 
September,  she  terminated  her  seventh  patrol  at  Pearl 
Harbor. 

Snapper’s  eighth  war  patrol  was  conducted  off  Honshu, 
Japan,  from  19  October  to  14  December.  While  battling 
heavy  seas  on  29  November,  the  submarine  sighted  a 
convoy  of  five  ships  and  two  escorts  and  began  to 
close  the  range.  She  fired  three  bow  torpedoes  and 
scored  two  hits  that  set  the  cargo  ship,  Kenryu  Maru, 
ablaze  as  she  settled  by  the  bow  and  sank. 

On  14  March  1944,  following  overhaul  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor, Snapper  began  her  ninth  war  patrol,  conducted  in 
the  area  of  the  Bonin  Islands.  Few  worthwhile  targets 
were  sighted  during  this  patrol.  On  24  March,  she  con- 
tacted a convoy  of  12  ships  and  fired  eight  torpedoes 
with  six  hits.  She  was  credited  with  damaging  a freighter 
but,  due  to  heavy  seas,  was  unable  to  continue  the  attack. 
Enemy  escorts  and  heavy  seas  continually  prevented 
any  further  attacks,  and  Snapper  returned  to  Midway 
on  29  April. 

Snapper  spent  her  tenth  war  patrol  engaged  in  life- 
guard duties  near  Truk  in  support  of  bombardment  mis- 
sions by  the  Army  Air  Force.  On  9 June,  while  the  sub- 
marine was  patrolling  on  the  surface,  an  enemy  plane 
broke  quickly  from  a low  cloud  and  attacked.  As 
Snapper  quickly  dove,  one  bomb  struck  directly  above 
the  hatch  instantly  killing  one  crewman  and  injuring 
several  others,  including  the  commanding  officer.  As  the 
submarine  continued  to  dive,  shells  were  heard  striking 
her  hull.  Upon  surfacing,  it  was  found  that  her  pres- 


sure hull  had  not  been  damaged,  but  a heavy  oil  slick 
indicated  a puncture  of  a fuel  oil  ballast  tank.  Minor 
repairs  were  made.  Two  wounded  enlisted  men  were 
transferred  to  Bushnell  (AS-15)  at  Majuro  Atoll  on  13 
June,  and  Snapper  continued  her  lifeguard  duty  until 
returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  21  July. 

On  5 September,  Snapper  departed  Pearl  Harbor  for 
her  eleventh  and  final  war  patrol,  conducted  in  the  Bonin 
Islands  area.  On  1 October,  the  submarine  encountered 
two  enemy  vessels  escorted  by  a small  patrol  craft.  The 
submarine  fired  her  bow  torpedoes  at  the  large  target, 
then  swung  for  a “down-the-throat”  shot  at  the  smaller 
vessel.  Hits  were  scored  on  both  vessels  resulting  in  the 
sinking  of  the  passenger-cargo  ship,  Seian  Maru,  and 
the  coastal  minelayer,  Ajiro.  Snapper  then  took  up  life- 
guard station  off  Iwo  Jima  until  18  October  and  ter- 
minated her  eleventh  patrol  at  Midway  on  27  October, 
before  continuing  on  to  Pearl  Harbor. 

Snapper  departed  Pearl  Harbor  on  2 November  and 
set  sail  for  overhaul  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard. 
Getting  underway  from  Mare  Island  on  9 March  1945, 
the  submarine  arrived  at  San  Diego  on  the  11th  and 
engaged  in  local  training  operations  for  several  months. 
She  transited  the  Panama  Canal  on  20  May  and  arrived 
at  New  London,  Conn.,  on  27  May  where  she  operated 
until  decommissioned  at  Boston  on  17  November  1945. 
Snapper  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  31  April 
1948  and  sold  for  scraD  to  the  Interstate  Metals  Corp., 
of  New  York,  on  18  May  1948. 

Snapper  received  six  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Snark 

(SP-1291 : 1.  62'4" ; b.  11'2";  dr.  1'6";  s.  20  k.;  cpl.  9; 
a.  1 1-pdr.) 

Snark  (SP-1291)  was  built  in  1917  by  the  Herreshoff 
Mfg.  Co.,  Bristol,  R.I.  The  motor  boat  was  acquired  by 
the  Navy  from  its  owner,  Mr.  Carl  Tucker  of  New 
York  City,  on  a free  lease  basis  and  commissioned  on  30 
August  1917. 

Snark  was  assigned  to  the  5th  Naval  District  and 
performed  patrol  duty  until  29  March  1919.  On  that  date, 
she  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  and  returned  to  her 
owner. 

Snatch 

(ARS-27:  dp.  1,897;  1.  213'6";  b.  39';  dr.  14'4";  s. 

14.8  k;  cpl.  120;  a.  4 40mm.;  cl.  Diver) 

Snatch  (ARS-27)  was  laid  down  on  28  September 
1943  by  the  Basalt  Rock  Co.,  Napa,  Calif.;  launched 
on  8 April  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  S.  B.  Johnson;  and 
commissioned  on  11  December  1944. 

Snatch  conducted  her  shakedown  cruise  off  San  Diego 
and  returned  to  San  Francisco.  She  steamed  from  that 
port  on  20  February  1945  for  Manus,  Admiralty 
Islands,  towing  YF’s  622,  919,  and  926.  On  4 March, 
she  ran  into  heavy  seas  which  caused  919  and  926  to 
collide.  YF-926  was  taking  water  and  down  by  the 
bow.  The  seas  were  still  rough  three  days  later  so 
the  salvage  ship  changed  course  for  Kealakekua  Bay, 
Hawaii.  YF-926  sank  on  the  8th,  the  day  before  reach- 
ing port.  Two  days  later,  Snatch  sailed  to  Pearl  Har- 
bor towing  the  remaining  lighters. 

Snatch  steamed  to  Eniwetok,  Marshall  Islands,  on 
17  March.  From  5 to  9 April,  she  participated  in  salv- 
age operations  of  SS  Esso  Washington  which  was 
grounded  near  the  entrance  of  Eniwetok  Passage.  On 
the  14th,  the  ship  steamed  for  Guam  with  a dredge  and 
two  barges  in  tow.  En  route,  she  was  diverted  to  Tinian, 
Mariana  Islands,  arriving  on  23  April.  On  15  May, 
she  sailed  for  Leyte  Gulf,  P.I.,  calling  at  Ulithi  to 
take  YF-606  and  YF-1001  in  tow. 

Snatch  operated  in  the  Philippine  Islands  from  26  May 
to  30  December  1945  when  she  sailed  for  San  Diego, 
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Calif.  She  operated  from  there  until  23  December  1946 
when  she  was  placed  in  reserve,  out  of  commission,  and 
berthed  there.  On  1 April  1967,  her  designation  was 
changed  to  AGOR-18.  Snatch  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  list  on  1 May  1970  and  sold  to  S.  S.  Zee  of  Tai- 
wan on  8 November  1971  for  scrap. 

Snohomish  County 

A county  in  western  Washington,  bordering  on  Puget 
Sound. 

(LST-1126:  dp.  4,080  (f.) ; 1.  328'0";  b.  50'0";  dr. 

14'1";  s.  11.6  k.  (tl.) ; cpl.  119;  a.  4 40mm;  cl.  LST- 

1081) 

Snohomish  County  (LST-1126)  was  laid  down  on  16 
November  1944  by  Chicago  Bridge  & Iron  Co.  of  Seneca, 
111.,  as  LST-1126 ; launched  on  9 February  1945;  and 
departed  Seneca  on  23  February  to  sail  down  the  Illi- 
nois and  Mississippi  rivers  to  New  Orleans.  There, 
LST-1126  was  commissioned  on  28  February  1945;  Lt. 
F.  C.  Helm,  USNR,  in  command. 

Between  1945  and  1960,  LST-1126  deployed  to  the 
western  Pacific  eight  times.  Her  first  tour  of  duty  there 
came  in  April  1945,  when  she  departed  New  Orleans, 
transited  the  Panama  Canal,  stopped  at  San  Diego, 
Seattle,  and  Pearl  Harbor,  before  continuing  westward. 
As  she  continued  her  voyage,  she  visited  Eniwetok 
Atoll;  Apra  Harbor,  Guam;  Saipan;  and  Okinawa.  In 
late  September,  she  joined  the  post-World  War  II 
occupation  forces  in  China.  Operating  off  the  west  coast 
of  the  United  States  out  of  San  Diego  when  not  in 
the  western  Pacific,  LST-1126  returned  to  the  Far  East 
in  1948,  1953,  during  the  winters  of  1945-55,  1957,  1958, 
and  1959-60.  The  LST  also  made  three  DEW  Line  re- 
supply runs  to  Alaska  in  1949,  1950,  and  1953.  It  was 
on  1 July  1955,  just  after  her  return  from  her  fourth 
deployment  to  the  western  Pacific,  that  the  LST  was 
named  Snohomish  County  (LST-1126). 

The  permanent  assignment  of  an  LST  squadron  to 
Yokosuka,  Japan,  made  the  1959-60  deployment 
Snohomish  County’s  last  until  the  escalation  of  the 
Vietnam  War.  Until  1964,  she  operated  out  of  San 
Diego  and  made  two  MidPac  cruises  in  1961  and  1962. 
The  second  cruise  was  in  support  of  Operation 
“Dominic,”  a series  of  nuclear  tests.  Upon  completion 
of  this  assignment,  she  returned  to  normal  operations 
along  the  Pacific  coast. 

In  1965,  the  American  buildup  in  Vietnam  began  in 
earnest.  Accordingly,  the  need  for  support  ships  grew, 
and  Snohomish  County  returned  to  the  Far  East  once 
more.  She  drew  normal  tours  of  duty  (five  to  seven 
months  at  a time)  in  1965,  1966,  and  1967.  In  1968, 
she  was  sent  on  an  extended  deployment  which  did  not 
end  until  the  spring  of  1970,  just  before  her  decom- 
missioning. On  each  of  these  last  deployments,  the  LST 
made  the  circuit  from  Japan  to  Vietnam  to  Subic  Bay 
in  the  Philippines.  For  the  most  part,  she  hauled  men 
and  supplies  from  American  bases  in  Japan  and  the 
Philippines  to  Vietnam;  though,  on  occasion,  she  re- 
ceived other  assignments,  notably  one  with  riverine  op- 
erations in  1968.  There  were  also  ports-of-call  such  as 
Hong  Kong;  and  Keelung  and  Kaohsiung,  Taiwan; 
where  the  war  could  be  forgotten.  As  in  the  past, 
Snohomish  County  resumed  normal  operations,  exer- 
cises, drills,  and  upkeep  in  and  around  San  Diego  when 
not  deployed  to  the  Far  East. 

On  22  April  1970,  Snohomish  County  returned  to  her 
WestPac  home  port,  Apra  Harbor,  Guam,  and  went 
through  an  Inspection  and  Survey.  She  was  declared 
unfit  for  further  naval  service.  On  1 July  1970,  she 
decommissioned  at  the  Naval  Station,  Guam,  and  her 
name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list.  In  January  1971, 
her  hulk  was  sold  to  Chin  Ho  Fa  Steel  and  Iron  Co.,  Ltd., 
of  Taiwan  for  scrapping. 

Snohomish  County  (LST-1126)  was  awarded  eight 
battle  stars  for  service  in  the  Vietnam  War. 


Snook 

A robalo  of  the  Atlantic  that  is  bluish-gray  above 
and  silvery  below  a black  lateral  line.  The  snook  at- 
tains a length  of  about  four  feet  and  a weight  of  from 
15  to  20  pounds. 

I 

(SS-279 : dp.  1,526  (surf.),  2,410  (subm.) ; 1.  311'8"; 

b.  27'4" ; dr.  15'3";  s.  20.25  k.  (surf.),  8.75  k. 

(subm.);  cpl.  80;  a.  1 5",  1 40mm.,  10  21"  tt.;  cl. 

Gato) 

The  first  Snook  (SS-279)  was  laid  down  by  the 
Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Navy  Yard  on  17  April  1942; 
launched  on  15  August  1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  James 
C.  Dempsey,  wife  of  Lt.  Dempsey  who  had  been 
awarded  the  Navy  Cross  for  heroism  as  commanding 
officer  of  the  submarine  S-27 ; and  commissioned  on  24 
October  1942,  Lt.  Comdr.  C.  O.  Triebel  in  command. 

After  shakedown  training  off  the  New  England  coast, 
Snook  departed  New  London  on  3 March  1943  and  set 
sail  for  the  Pacific.  Following  a 12-day  stopover  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  the  submarine  put  to  sea  on  11  April 
and  headed  for  the  Yellow  and  East  China  seas  for 
her  first  war  patrol.  Upon  completion  of  mine  planting 
in  the  Shanghai  area,  Snook  continued  on  up  the  coast 
of  China  to  the  Yellow  Sea.  On  the  afternoon  of  5 May, 
she  sighted  two  freighters  standing  out  of  Dairen  and 
took  up  the  chase.  She  trailed  both  until  after  night- 
fall, then  let  go  with  a spread  of  three  torpedoes  that 
quickly  sank  Kinko  Maru.  The  lead  freighter  continued 
on,  oblivious  to  the  fate  that  had  befallen  her  com- 
panion, until  someone  on  the  sinking  ship  sounded  a 
whistle.  At  that  point,  the  freighter  began  a series  of 
frantic  maneuvers  to  dodge  two  of  Snook’s  torpedoes; 
then  opened  fire  with  her  guns,  forcing  the  submarine 
to  race  out  of  range.  Snook  quickly  returned  to  the  ac- 
tion, however,  firing  three  torpedoes,  with  one  hit  amid- 
ships, that  sent  Daifuku  Maru  to  the  bottom.  With  two 
“kills”  to  her  credit,  Snook  resumed  patrol. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  7 May,  Snook  began  quick- 
ly closing  a convoy.  Upon  overtaking  the  enemy  cargo 
ships,  she  launched  four  torpedoes,  followed  by  three 
others  five  minutes  later.  Amid  a din  of  explosions,  the 
4,363-ton  cargo  ship,  Hosei  Maru,  was  mortally  wounded 
and  several  other  ships  were  possibly  damaged.  After 
destroying  two  armed  trawlers  in  actions  on  13  and  16 
May,  Snook  terminated  her  first  patrol  at  Midway  on 
the  23d. 

Snook  set  sail  from  Midway  for  her  second  war  patrol 
on  9 June  and  headed  for  the  waters  off  the  Ryukyu 
Islands.  In  the  morning  twilight  of  24  June,  the  sub- 
marine closed  a six-ship  convoy  escorted  by  two  de- 
stroyers; fired  two  torpedoes  at  a large  tanker;  and 
heard  two  hits  as  she  went  deep  and  rigged  fop  silent 
running  to  avoid  the  patrolling  escorts.  Coming  back 
up  to  periscope  depth,  she  found  a destroyer  guarding 
the  crippled  ship  and  was  prevented  from  a second  try 
by  overhead  aircraft. 

Shortly  before  midnight  on  3 July,  Snook  made  radar 
contact  with  another  enemy  convoy.  Early  the  follow- 
ing morning,  she  sent  a spread  of  six  torpedoes  on  their 
way  and  was  rewarded  with  hits  that  sank  the  cargo 
ships  Koki  Maru  and  Liverpool  Maru  and  severely  dam- 
aged Atlantic  Maru.  Snook  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor 
from  her  second  patrol  on  18  July. 

Snook  got  underway  from  Pearl  Harbor  for  her  third 
war  patrol  on  18  August  and  arrived  off  Marcus  Island 
on  30  August  to  take  reconnaissance  photographs  and 
stand  lifeguard  duty  for  the  carrier  airstrikes  of  1 
September.  Following  the  airstrikes,  the  submarine  re- 
sumed patrol  and  headed  for  the  East  China  Sea  where, 
in  the  early  morning  darkness  of  13  September,  she 
torpedoed  and  sank  the  9,650-ton  transport,  Yamato 
Maru.  On  22  September,  Snook  intercepted  a Japanese 
ship  departing  Dairen  and  quickly  sent  the  715-ton 
cargo  ship,  Katsurahama  Maru,  to  the  bottom.  The 
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submarine  terminated  her  third  patrol  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor on  8 October. 

Snook  spent  her  fourth  war  patrol  in  a coordinated 
attack  group  with  Par  go  (SS-264)  and  Harder  (SS- 
257)  in  the  waters  off  the  Mariana  Islands.  On  29  No- 
vember, the  submarine  spent  a productive  day  sinking 
the  passenger-cargo  ship,  Yamafuku  Maru,  the  victim 
of  four  torpedo  hits,  and  the  cargo  ship,  Shiganoura 
Maru,  as  well  as  damaging  an  escort  ship.  Snook  re- 
turned to  Midway  on  7 December  and  was  routed  on  to 
Pearl  Harbor. 

On  6 January  1944,  Snook  cleared  Pearl  Harbor  and 
headed  for  the  western  coast  of  Kyushu  and  her  fifth 
war  patrol.  While  off  the  Bonin  Islands  on  23  January, 
the  submarine  torpedoed  and  sank  the  3,120-ton  con- 
verted gunboat,  Magane  Maru.  On  8 February,  she  at- 
tacked a 13-ship  convoy,  firing  a spread  of  four  tor- 
pedoes for  three  hits  before  diving  to  evade  the  onrush- 
ing  escort  ships.  In  this  action,  she  sank  the  freighter, 
Lima  Maru,  and  heavily  damaged  the  freighter,  Shira- 
nesan  Maru.  On  the  14th,  she  quickly  sank  the  freighter, 
Nittoku  Maru,  with  one  torpedo  hit  amidships  and,  on 
the  following  day,  gave  the  same  treatment  to  the 
cargo  ship,  Hoshi  Maru  No.  2.  On  23  February,  while 
returning  to  Midway,  she  spotted  an  enemy  convoy 
eight  miles  away  and,  not  one  to  let  such  an  opportun- 
ity pass,  made  a daring  approach  through  a screen 
of  11  enemy  escort  ships.  After  firing  five  torpedoes, 
she  observed  two  good  hits  which  sank  the  passenger- 
cargo  ship,  Koyo  Maru.  The  submarine  terminated  her 
fifth  patrol  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  6 March  and  continued 
to  Hunters  Point  Navy  Yard  for  a major  overhaul. 

After  five  productive  war  patrols,  Snook  came  upon 
hard  luck  on  her  sixth.  Although  she  fired  at  and 
missed  two  freighters  on  12  July,  the  remainder  of  the 
patrol  was  devoid  of  worthwhile  targets;  and  she  re- 
turned to  Midway  on  14  August. 

Snook’s  seventh  war  patrol  was  conducted  in  Luzon 
Strait  and  the  South  China  Sea.  After  stopping  at 
Saipan  for  repairs  from  25  September  to  4 October, 
the  submarine  continued  her  natrol  and  contacted  an 
enemy  convoy  on  23  October.  Within  the  next  24  hours, 
Snook  sent  three  enemy  vessels  to  watery  graves.  The 
first  to  fall  victim  to  her  torpedoes  was  the  passenger- 
cargo  ship,  Shinsei  Maru  No.  1.  After  evading  two 
escorts,  the  submarine  resumed  the  chase.  The  tanker, 
Kikusui  Maru,  was  the  next  to  be  sent  to  the  bottom 
after  a torpedo  hit  disintegrated  the  entire  after  end 
of  the  ship.  After  again  escaping  the  escorts,  Snook 
quickly  returned  to  the  convoy  and  let  go  with  five 
bow  torpedoes  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  observing  the 
cargo  ship,  Arisan  Maru,  sink  beneath  the  waves.  After 
rescuing  a downed  airman  on  3 November,  the  sub- 
marine returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  18  November. 

Snook’s  eighth  war  patrol  was  conducted  off  the 
Kuril  Islands  from  25  December  1944  to  17  February 
1945.  Her  only  sightings  during  this  patrol  were  two 
Russian  vessels  and  a momentary  contact  with  a small 
patrol  craft  which  was  quickly  lost. 

Snook  was  lost  while  conducting  her  ninth  war  pa- 
trol, in  the  South  China  Sea  and  Luzon  Strait.  On  8 
April,  she  reported  her  position  to  Tigrone  (SS-419) 
and  when  she  did  not  acknowledge  messages  sent  from 
Tigrone  the  next  day,  it  was  presumed  that  she  had 
headed  toward  Luzon  Strait.  On  12  April,  she  was  or- 
dered to  take  lifeguard  station  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sakeshima  Gunto  in  support  of  British  carrier  air 
strikes.  On  20  April,  the  commander  of  the  British  car- 
rier task  force  reported  that  he  had  a plane  down  in 
Snook’s  assigned  area,  and  that  he  could  not  contact 
the  submarine  by  radio.  Snook  was  ordered  to  search 
the  area  and  to  acknowledge  the  order.  When  she  failed 
to  make  a transmission,  Bang  (SS-385)  was  sent  to 
make  the  search  and  rendezvous  with  Snook.  Although 
Bang  arrived  and  rescued  the  downed  aviators,  she  saw 
nothing  of  the  missing  submarine;  and,  on  16  May,  Snook 
— credited  with  sinking  17  enemy  vessels  in  her  two  and 


one-half  years  of  active  service — was  presumed  lost,  the 
victim  of  unknown  causes. 

Snook  (SS-279)  earned  seven  battle  stars  for  World 
War  II  service. 

II 

(SS-592 : dp.  3,075  (surf.),  3,513  (subm.) ; 1.  251'9" ; 

b.  31'7";  dr.  29'5";  s.  20  k.;  cpl.  99;  a.  6 21"  tt. ; cl. 

Skipjack) 

The  second  Snook  (SSN-592)  was  laid  down  by.  the 
Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  on  7 
April  1958;  launched  on  31  October  1960;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  George  L.  Walling,  mother  of  Comdr.  J.  F.  Wall- 
ing who  was  commanding  officer  of  the  first  Snook  (SS- 
279)  when  she  was  lost  in  action  in  World  War  II;  and 
commissioned  on  24  October  1961,  Comdr.  Howard  Buck- 
nell  III  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  in  the  Puget  Sound  area,  Snook 
departed  San  Diego  on  23  June  1962  to  deploy  as  a unit 
of  the  7th  Fleet  in  the  western  Pacific,  returning  home 
on  21  December.  On  1 February  1963,  the  submarine  en- 
tered Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard,  Vallejo,  Calif.,  for 
extensive  improvements  of  her  hull.  After  leaving  Mare 
Island  on  23  August,  Snook  operated  in  the  San  Diego 
area  until  deploying  to  the  western  Pacific  to  join  the 
7th  Fleet,  following  which  she  again  entered  Mare 
Island  Naval  Shipyard  for  three  and  one-half  months  of 
repairs  and  the  installation  of  new  electronic  equip- 
ment. 

After  participating  in  local  operations  in  the  San 
Diego  area,  Snook  departed  on  19  March  1965  for  a six- 
month  deployment  in  the  western  Pacific.  Highlights  of 
this  tour  were  calls  at  Sasebo,  Japan,  and  Chinhae, 
Korea.  After  return  to  San  Diego,  Snook  spent  the  next 
six  months  undergoing  sound  trials  and  drydocking; 
and,  on  16  April  1966,  headed  for  the  western  Pacific. 
During  this  deployment,  she  visited  Okinawa;  Yokosuka 
and  Sasebo,  Japan;  Chinhae,  Korea;  and  Subic  Bay, 
Philippines;  before  returning  to  San  Diego  on  19  No- 
vember. 

On  19  March  1967,  Snook  got  underway  from  San 
Diego  for  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard,  Bremerton, 
Wash.,  and  a 14-month  overhaul  and  refueling.  On  30 
June  1968,  the  submarine  returned  to  San  Diego  and 
participated  in  local  operations,  including  the  sinking 
as  a target  of  Archerfish  (AGSS-311). 

Snook  spent  the  first  four  months  of  1969  participat- 
ing in  various  antisubmarine  warfare  exercises  and  pre- 
paring for  overseas  deployment.  In  May,  she  once  again 
departed  for  the  western  Pacific  for  a deployment  that 
lasted  seven  months,  returning  home  on  22  December. 
Late  in  January  1970,  Snook  participated  in  exercise 
“Uptide”  with  other  units  of  the  1st  Fleet.  From  June 
through  September,  she  was  drydocked  at  Mare  Island 
Naval  Shipyard.  Following  return  to  San  Diego,  the  sub- 
marine sailed  for  a six-month  deployment  with  the  7th 
Fleet,  returning  to  San  Diego  on  12  July  1971.  Snook 
spent  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  port  and  in  opera- 
tions off  the  California  coast. 

Operating  locally  in  the  San  Diego  area  through  the 
first  four  months  of  1972,  Snook  got  underway  on  13 
May  for  a two-month  tour  supporting  United  States 
forces  in  Vietnam  and  visiting  Kaohsiung,  Taiwan.  Fol- 
lowing drydocking  at  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard, 
Snook  got  underway  on  10  January  1973  for  her  eighth 
deployment  with  the  7th  Fleet.  During  this  deployment, 
Snook,  visited  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  and  Guam  in  the 
Marianas. 

She  returned  to  San  Diego  on  16  June  and  began  a 
four-week,  post-deployment  leave  and  upkeep  period, 
followed  by  another  four  weeks  engaged  in  sonar  eval- 
uation tests.  On  26  November,  following  her  participa- 
tion in  COMTUEX  12-73,  Snook  entered  Mare  Island 
Naval  Shipyard  to  begin  a refueling  overhaul.  As  of  31 
July  1974,  she  remains  at  Mare  Island  completing  over- 
haul. 
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Snowbell 

A shrub  or  small  tree  (Styrax  grandifolia)  of  the 
southeastern  United  States,  with  showy  racemes  of 
fragrant,  white  flowers. 

(AN-52:  dp.  1,275;  1.  194'6";  b.  37';  dr.  13'6";  s.  12.1 
k.;  cpi.  56;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Ailanthus ) 

Snowbell  (AN-52)  was  laid  down  on  3 May  1943  by 
Pollock-Stockton  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Stockton,  Calif.,  as 
YN-71;  launched  on  14  September  1943;  redesignated 
as  AN-52  on  20  January  1944;  and  commissioned  on 
16  March  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  Robert  W.  Nordstrom, 
USNR,  in  command. 

Snowbell  began  her  shakedown  cruise  from  the  San 
Diego  area  on  16  April  1944.  She  was  then  ordered  to 
San  Pedro,  Calif.,  to  maintain  the  extensive  harbor  net 
installation  there  and  also  act  as  a training  ship  for 
the  Small  Craft  Training  Center.  On  24  December  1944, 
the  ship  entered  the  yard  of  Craig  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
Long  Beach,  for  alteration  and  refitting.  Her  main  mast 
was  removed  and  two  20  millimeter  guns  were  added. 
On  27  January  1945,  loaded  with  nets  and  moorings, 
Snowbell  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor,  T.  H. 

Snowbell  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  6 February.  A 
week  later,  she  sailed  for  Ulithi,  via  Eniwetok  and 
Johnston  Island.  The  net  tender  remained  there  from  6 
to  11  March;  sailed  for  San  Pedro,  Leyte  Gulf;  and  de- 
parted there  on  the  19th  for  operations  in  preparation 
for  the  amphibious  assault  on  Okinawa  Gunto.  The  net 
layer  entered  the  anchorage  at  Kerama  Retto  on  28 
March  and  began  laying  a curtain  of  nets  to  protect 
American  shipping  from  possible  submarine  attack. 

Snowbell  tended  nets  at  Kerama  Retto  until  15  May 
and  then  moved  to  Buckner  Bay.  On  the  25th,  she  shot 
down  her  first  enemy  plane,  a single-engine  fighter 
plane,  which  crashed  a few  hundred  yards  from  the 
ship.  She  continued  operating  in  waters  around  Oki- 
nawa after  the  war  had  ended  until  early  October.  On 
9 October,  a typhoon  with  winds  of  approximately  150 
miles  per  hour  struck  the  area  and  Snowbell.  Her  stern 
anchor  let  go,  and  she  collided  with  Chinquapin  (AN- 
17)  on  the  starboard  side.  At  1630,  she  went  aground. 
On  the  reef  only  a few  minutes,  the  ship’s  timbers  be- 
gan to  break  up.  The  ship  was  pounded  by  high  winds 
and  heavy  seas.  The  next  morning,  the  commanding 
officer  ordered  all  hands  to  leave  the  ship  lest  she  capsize. 

On  30  October,  an  Inspection  and  Survey  Board  found 
the  ship  was  unsalvageable.  All  equipment  and  stores 


were  removed,  and  she  was  decommissioned  on  5 De- 
cember. Snowbell  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  19 
December  1945,  and  her  hulk  was  blown  up  on  14  Janu- 
ary 1946. 

Snowbell  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Snowden 

Thomas  Snowden,  born  on  12  August  1857  at  Peekskill, 
N.Y.,  was  appointed  a Cadet  Midshipman  on  25  June 
1875  and  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  in  1879.  He 
served  in  Vandalia,  Standish,  Monongahela,  Dolphin,  and 
Constellation.  Snowden  was  assigned  to  the  Hydro- 
graphic  Office,  Naval  Observatory,  Naval  Academy,  War 
College,  and  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence.  From  1902 
to  1905,  he  served  as  navigator  of  Illinois  and  then  re- 
turned to  Naval  Intelligence  before  joining  the  Bureau 
of  Equipment. 

Snowden  returned  to  sea  in  1908  and  commanded  May- 
floiver,  South  Carolina,  and  Wyoming.  He  was  promoted 
to  Rear  Admiral  in  1917  and,  during  World  War  I, 
served  as  Commander,  Squadron  1 and  Division  2, 
Battleship  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet.  Admiral  Snowden  was 
awarded  the  Navy  Cross  for  his  service  in  World  War  I. 

After  serving  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet  until  1919, 
Admiral  Snowden  was  assigned  duty  as  the  Military 
Governor  of  Santo  Domingo  with  additional  duty  as 
Military  Representative  of  the  United  States  in  Haiti. 

Admiral  Snowden  was  transferred  to  the  Retired  List 
on  12  August  1921  and  died  on  27  January  1930. 

(DE-246 : dp.  1,200;  1.  306';  b.  36'7";  dr.  8'7";  s.  21.2 

k. ; cpl.  216;  a.  3 3'',  2 40mm.,  10  20mm.,  2 dct.,  8 dcp., 

1 dcp.  (hh.),  3 21"  tt. ; cl.  Edsall) 

Sjiowden  (DE-246)  was  laid  down  on  7 December 
1942  by  Brown  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Inc.,  Houston,  Tex.; 
launched  on  19  February  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Hal- 
ford R.  Greenlee;  and  commissioned  on  23  August 
1943,  Lt.  Comdr.  A.  Jackson,  Jr.,  USNR,  in  command. 

Snowden  sailed  for  New  Orleans  on  3 September  en 
route  to  Bermuda  for  her  shakedown  cruise  which  lasted 
until  14  October.  She  was  then  ordered  to  Charleston, 
S.C.  Late  in  the  month,  she  escorted  Almaack  (AK-27)  to 
Panama,  and,  in  November,  Sloat  (DE-245)  to  New 
York.  The  ship  was  assigned  to  convoy  UGS-24  there, 
on  11  November,  and  escorted  it  to  Norfolk  and  Casa- 
blanca, arriving  on  1 December.  She  picked  up  another 


Snowden  (DE-246)  in  1959,  her  crew  at  quarters  for  leaving  port.  Snowden’s  pole  mast  has  been  modified  to  carry 

her  suit  of  post-World  War  II  electronic  antennas. 
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convoy  there  and  returned  to  New  York  on  24  December 
1943. 

Snowden  got  underway  for  a short  training  cruise  to 
Norfolk  on  5 January  1944  and  then  escorted  Arkansas 
(BB-33)  to  New  York.  In  January,  she  escorted  convoy 
UGS-31  to  Gibraltar,  via  Norfolk,  and  in  February  re- 
turned to  New  York  with  convoy  UGS-30  which  arrived 
on  8 March.  The  escort  then  moved  to  Norfolk  and 
joined  Task  Group  (TG)  21.15,  a hunter-killer  group, 
which  sailed  on  24  March. 

That  evening,  a sound  contact  was  made  by  Snowden, 
but  she  was  ordered  out  of  the  area  so  that  aircraft  from 
Croatan  (CVE-25)  could  drop  sonarbuoys,  which  pro- 
duced negative  results. 

On  28  April,  Snowden,  Frost  (DE-144),  and  Barber 
(DE-161)  left  their  screening  positions  to  make  fatho- 
meter readings  at  the  head  of  an  oil  slick.  Snowden 
made  a reading  at  560  feet.  The  trio  dropped  two  depth 
charge  patterns  of  39  charges  each.  Two  undersea  ex- 
plosions followed  as  U-488  died. 

The  task  group  was  forced  to  return  to  port  for  a 
resupply  of  depth  charges  on  5 May  before  continuing 
operations  in  June  and  July.  On  12  June,  Snowden, 
Frost,  and  Inch  (DE-146)  made  a surface  radar  contact. 
Inch  illuminated  the  target  with  star  shells,  and  it  was 
identified  as  a submarine.  Frost  commenced  firing  as 
Snowden  was  out  of  range.  An  SOS  was  received  by 
Frost  which  was  followed  by  a loud  explosion  from  the 
submarine.  The  three  escorts  picked  up  60  survivors  from 
the  sunken  C7-J50.  On  3 July,  Frost  and  Inch  killed 
U-15b.  Snowden  put  a boat  in  the  water,  and  it  collected 
such  debris  as  paper  with  German  writing,  German 
cigarettes,  and  human  flesh.  The  submarine  was  de- 
finitely sunk. 

On  22  August,  Snowden  joined  TG  22.5  and  operated 
in  the  Caribbean  until  30  December  1944  when  it  re- 
turned to  Norfolk.  On  25  March  1945,  the  task  group 
sailed  to  the  north-central  Atlantic  to  hunt  enemy  sub- 
marines. No  contact  was  made  until  15  April.  Snowden 
left  the  barrier  patrol  to  screen  Croatan  while  Stanton 
(DE-247)  and  Frost  attacked.  Six  minutes  later,  both 
ships  were  shaken  by  a violent  explosion.  At  0114  the 
next  morning,  there  was  an  even  larger  explosion,  which 
shook  ships  12  miles  away,  followed  by  several  minor 
ones.  That  was  the  end  of  JJ-1235. 

The  hunter-killer  group  entered  Argentia,  Newfound- 
land, on  25  April,  for  three  days  and  then  put  to  sea  for 
two  more  weeks  of  hunting.  Snowden  stopped  at  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  on  14  May  for  two  weeks  and 
then  moved  down  to  Norfolk. 

Snowden  remained  at  Norfolk  until  4 July  when  she 
sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor,  via  Guantanamo  Bay,  Panama, 
and  San  Diego.  The  escort  was  in  Pearl  Harbor  from  14 
August  until  11  September  when  she  retraced  her  route 
to  Norfolk  for  overhaul  and  inactivation,  arriving  on 
28  September  1945.  After  the  overhaul  was  completed, 
she  sailed  to  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  and  in  March 
1946,  was  placed  in  reserve,  out  of  commission,  with  the 
Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet. 

On  6 June  1951,  Snowden  was  again  placed  in  active 
service.  She  h°ld  refresher  training  at  Guantanamo  Bay 
in  July  and  August  and  then  conducted  exercises  out  of 
Newport,  R.I.,  from  September  1951  to  March  1952. 
After  further  refresher  training  at  Guantanamo  Bay  in 
June  and  July,  she  sailed  to  the  North  Atlantic  and 
participated  in  her  first  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation (NATO)  fleet  exercise.  After  calling  at  ports  in 
Norway  and  Scotland,  she  returned  to  the  Caribbean  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  the  year  there. 

From  1953  to  1957,  Snowden  operated  with  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  along  the  east  coast,  ranging  from  Labrador  to 
the  Caribbean.  She  participated  in  her  second  NATO 
exercise  from  3 September  to  21  October  1957  with  port 
calls  in  France.  The  escort  resumed  her  normal  east 
coast  operations  until  February  1960  when  she  became 
a Group  I,  Naval  Reserve  Training  Ship. 

Snowden  was  decommissioned  in  August  and  placed  in 
service  as  a Group  II,  Naval  Reserve  Training  Ship  and 


berthed  at  Philadelphia.  She  was  recommissioned  on  2 
October  1961  and  assigned  to  Key  West,  Fla.  She  op- 
erated from  there  until  April  1962  when  she  was  ordered 
to  return  to  Philadelphia  where  she  was  again  decom- 
missioned and  resumed  her  former  status  as  a Group  II, 
Naval  Reserve  Training  Ship.  She  remained  in  this  cate- 
gory until  20  August  1968  when  she  was  ordered  to  pre- 
pare for  inactivation  and  striking.  Snowden  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  on  23  September  1968  and  sunk  as  a 
target  on  27  June  1969. 

Snowden  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Snowdrop 

I 

(ScTug:  t.  125;  1.  91'0";  b.  17'6";  dph.  8'6";  dr.  8'; 
s.  12  mph.;  cpl.  14;  a.  2 guns) 

Albert  DeGroat — a screw  tug  built  in  1863  at  Buffalo, 
N.Y. — was  purchased  by  the  Navy  at  New  York  City 
on  16  October  1863;  renamed  Snowdrop-,  and  was  fitted 
out  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard.  After  service  at  New 
York  into  the  spring  of  1864,  Snowdrop  was  assigned  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  and  ordered 
to  Hampton  Roads  on  2 May.  She  served  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  through  the  last  two  years 
of  the  Civil  War  and  apparently  operated  exclusively  in 
the  Hampton  Roads  area.  After  peace  was  restored,  she 
remained  at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  through  the  re- 
construction years.  She  was  ordered  to  New  York  some- 
time in  the  second  half  of  1883  and  was  broken  up  at 
the  New  York  Navy  Yard  in  1884. 

II 

(MB:  t.  32;  1.  69'0”;  b.  ll'O";  dr.  3'1"  (mean);  s.  9 
k.;  cpl.  2;  a 1 1-pdr.,  1 mg.) 

Snowdrop — a launch  built  in  1897  at  Morris  Heights, 
N.Y.,  for  the  United  States  Lighthouse  Service — was 
transferred  to  the  Navy  in  April  1917  with  the  entire 
Lighthouse  Service.  She  operated  in  the  7th  Naval  Dis- 
trict throughout  World  War  I and  was  returned  to  her 
prewar  status  on  1 July  1919  when  the  Lighthouse  Serv- 
ice reverted  to  control  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 


Snyder 

Russell  Snyder — born  on  29  October  1915  in  Corbin, 
Ky. — enlisted  in  the  United  States  Naval  Reserve  on 
30  August  1937.  After  undergoing  eliminination  flight 
training  at  Robertson,  Mo.,  he  was  appointed  an  aviation 
cadet  and  received  further  flight  training  at  Pensacola, 
Fla.  He  was  appointed  a naval  aviator  on  8 December 
1938  and  promoted  to  Ensign  on  28  August  1939. 

Ensign  Snyder  was  killed  in  action  in  December 
1941  while  attached  to  Patrol  Squadron  101  in  the 
Pacific. 

(DE-745:  dp.  1,240;  1.  306';  b.  36'7";  dr.  11'8";  s. 

20.9  k. ; cpl.  216;  a.  3 3",  2 40mm.,  10  20mm.,  2 dct., 

8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.),  3 21"  tt. ; cl.  Cannon ) 

Snyder  (DE-745)  was  laid  down  on  28  April  1943  by 
Western  Pipe  and  Steel  Co.,  San  Pedro,  Calif.;  launched 
on  29  August  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Lillian  J.  Snyder; 
and  commissioned  on  5 May  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  E.  Moore, 
USNR,  in  command. 

After  undergoing  shakedown  in  the  San  Diego  area, 
Snyder  sailed  to  San  Francisco  in  early  July.  The  des- 
troyer escort  joined  Task  Unit  (TU)  16.1.5  there  and 
departed  for  Pearl  Harbor  on  11  July.  From  1 August 
to  6 October  1944,  Snyder  made  escort  trios  to  Eniwetok, 
Manus  Island,  Saipan,  and  Kwajalein.  She  joined  Task 
GrouD  (TG)  12.3  and  conducted  hunter-killer  operations 
on  the  San  Francisco-Pearl  Harbor-Eniwetok  sea  lanes 
until  mid-February  1945. 
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Snyder’s  task  group  spent  much  of  March  searching 
for  Lt.  Gen.  Millard  F.  Harmon,  Commanding  General, 
Army  Air  Forces,  Pacific  Ocean  Areas,  whose  plane  was 
lost  at  sea.  She  then  resumed  hunter-killer  operations. 
In  May,  the  escort  joined  a convoy  en  route  from  Saipan 
to  Okinawa.  On  the  11th  and  12th,  she  screened  Hadley 
(DD-774)  and  Evans  (DD-552),  which  had  been 
damaged  by  kamikazes  northwest  of  Okinawa,  and 
escorted  them  to  Ie  Shima.  The  escort  then  joined  the 
picket  screen  around  Okinawa  until  29  May.  From  2 to 
23  June,  Snyder  operated  with  TU  31.1.1,  composed  of 
seven  escort  carriers,  which  was  providing  air  support 
for  American  forces  fighting  on  southern  Okinawa.  In 
July  and  August,  she  performed  antisubmarine  patrols 
in  the  waters  near  Guam. 

When  hostilities  with  Japan  ceased,  Snyder  proceeded 
to  Saipan.  In  18  September,  she  screened  a convoy  of 
21  transports  from  Saipan  to  Nagasaki.  On  18  October, 
the  ship  sailed  for  the  west  coast  via  Pearl  Harbor.  She 
was  rerouted  to  the  east  coast  for  decommissioning  and 
arrived  at  Norfolk  in  December  1945.  She  was  then 
towed  to  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  where  she  lay  with 
the  reserve  fleet  until  October  1946. 

On  10  October,  Snyder  was  towed  to  New  York  and 
placed  in  commission,  in  reserve,  as  a training  ship  for 
the  3d  Naval  District.  She  served  in  this  capacity  until 
May  1950,  when  she  was  placed  in  full  commission  for 
use  in  the  Reserve  Training  Program.  On  1 July  1957, 
Snyder  was  transferred  to  the  Destroyer  Force,  Atlantic 
Fleet,  but  continued  to  operate  as  a Naval  Reserve 
training  ship. 

Snyder  was  again  placed  in  reserve,  out  of  commis- 
sion, on  5 May  1960  and  berthed  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 August  1972 
and  sold  to  North  American  Smelting  Co.,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  for  scrap. 

Snyder  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Soestdijk 

(ID.  No.  3413:  lbp.  400'5";  b.  52'1"  (wl) ; dr.  28'6" 
(mean) ; dph.  29'4";  s.  10.5  k. ; cpl.  62;  a.  1 4") 

Soestdijk — a steel-hulled  steamer  launched  in  1901 
by  Furness,  Withy  & Co.,  West  Hartlepool,  England, 
for  the  Holland  America  Line — was  seized  by  United 
States  Customs  officials  on  21  March  1918;  transferred 
to  the  Navy;  and  commissioned  on  30  March  1918  for 
service  in  the  Naval  Overseas  Transportation  Service 
(NOTS). 

Soestdijk’ s career  in  NOTS  consisted  entirely  of 
voyages  between  Atlantic  ports  of  the  United  States 
and  South  American  shipping  centers,  carrying  coal, 
manganese  ore,  and  linseed.  Between  May  1918  and 
May  1919,  she  made  three  trips  from  Baltimore  to 
Brazilian  ports  and  she  also  engaged  in  coastwide 
traffic  along  the  eastern  seaboard,  visiting  New  York, 
N.Y. ; Charleston,  S.C.;  and  Newport  News,  Va.  On  2 
June  1919,  she  sailed  from  Baltimore  laden  with  food 
bound  for  Europe.  She  made  Falmouth,  England,  on 
the  16th;  then  headed  on  to  Goteborg,  Sweden,  where 
she  unloaded  her  cargo.  On  8 July,  she  departed  Gote- 
borg  for  Rotterdam  in  the  Netherlands.  Soestdijk 
decommissioned  there  on  14  July  1919  and  was 
returned  to  her  owner. 


Sol  Navis 


(ScStr:  dp.  10,000;  lbp.  499';  b.  60';  dph.  40'11";  s. 
13.5  k.) 

Sol  Navis — a twin  screw  troop  transport  built  in 
1919  by  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  Company,  Chester,  Pa. 
— was  delivered  to  the  Navy  on  7 July  1919.  However, 


while  the  ship  was  being  fitted  out,  she  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  on  22 
October  1919,  to  be  turned  over  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment for  service  as  an  Army  transport. 


Solace 

I 

(AH-2 : dp.  5,700;  1.  377';  b.  44'0";  dr.  22';  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  270;  cl.  Solace) 

The  first  Solace  (AH-2)  was  built  in  1896  and  1897 
by  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co., 
Newport  News,  Va. ; and  was  operated  as  the  SS 
Creole  by  the  Cromwell  Steamship  Lines.  The  ship  was 
acquired  by  the  United  States  Navy  on  7 April  1898, 
renamed  Solace,  and  converted  into  a hospital  ship. 
She  was  the  first  Navy  ship  to  fly  the  Geneva  Red 
Cross  flag.  Solace  was  commissioned  on  14  April  1898, 
Comdr.  A.  Dunlap  in  command. 

The  hospital  ship  was  in  constant  service  during  the 
Spanish-American  war,  returning  wounded  and  ill 
servicemen  from  Cuba  to  Norfolk,  New  York,  and 
Boston.  In  February  1899,  she  sailed  for  Europe,  and 
she  visited  ports  there,  in  the  Near  East,  the  Far 
East,  and  Hawaii,  before  arriving  at  Mare  Island, 
Calif.,  on  27  May,  for  an  overhaul.  She  returned  to  sea 
on  1 July  1899  and,  until  October  1905,  carried  mail, 
passengers,  and  provisions  from  San  Francisco  to 
Hawaii,  Guam,  the  Philippine  Islands,  China,  and 
Japan. 

Solace  was  out  of  commission  at  the  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard  from  12  October  1905  until  3 June  1908. 
Recommissioned  on  the  latter  date,  the  ship  voyaged  to 
the  Fiji  Islands;  Samoa;  and  Magdalena  Bay,  Mexico, 
before  transiting  the  Panama  Canal,  calling  at  Carib- 
bean ports,  and  steaming  to  Charleston,  S.C.  Solace 
was  decommissioned  there  from  14  April  until  20 
November  1909.  She  joined  the  Atlantic  Fleet  on  6 
December  and  served  it  as  a hospital  ship  at  ports 
along  the  eastern  seaboard  of  the  United  States  from 
Newport,  R.I.,  to  Key  West,  Fla.  She  also  operated  at 
Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba;  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone; 
and  at  other  ports  in  the  Caribbean.  This  routine  was 
broken  in  October  and  November  1913  by  a five-week 
voyage  to  France.  She  was  stationed  in  New  York 
Harbor  at  the  82d  Street  Landing  in  late  December 
1918. 

On  1 January  1919,  Solace  was  ordered  to  proceed  to 
the  vicinity  of  Northern  Pacific,  then  aground  off  Fire 
Island,  N.Y.,  loaded  with  wounded  veterans  returning 
from  France.  Solace  anchored  off  Fire  Island  that 
night.  The  next  day,  heavy  seas  prevented  the  transfer 
of  survivors  from  Northern  Pacific  to  the  hospital 
ship.  The  seas  subsided  on  the  3d,  and  small  boats 
began  the  transfer.  Patients  were  taken  on  board  all 
of  that  day  and  by  the  time  Solace  was  ready  to 
return  to  New  York  on  the  4th,  she  had  a total  of  504 
patients  on  board  even  though  her  berthing  facilities 
could  accommodate  only  about  200.  These  were  used 
for  the  seriously  wounded  while  the  remainder  were 
put  in  cots.  Solace  returned  to  Hoboken,  N.J.,  that 
night;  and,  by  0530  on  5 January,  had  debarked  all  of 
the  patients. 

After  her  detachment  from  the  Atlantic  Fleet  on  1 
April  1921,  Solace  was  berthed  at  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard.  She  was  decommissioned  on  20  July  1921; 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  6 August  1930;  and  sold 
to  Boston  Metals  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  6 November 
for  scrap. 

II 

(AH-5:  dp.  8,900;  1.  409'4";  b.  62';  dr.  20'7";  s.  18 
k. ; cpl.  466;  cl.  Solace) 

The  second  Solace  (AH-5)  was  built  in  1927  as  the 
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passenger  ship  SS  Iroquois  by  the  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va.  The 
liner  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  from  the  Clyde  Mal- 
lory Steamship  Line  on  22  July  1940,  renamed  Solace 
(AH-5) ; converted  into  a hospital  ship  at  the  Atlantic 
Basin  Iron  Works,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  and  was  commis- 
sioned on  9 August  1941,  Capt.  Benjamin  Perlman  in 
command. 

In  March  1942,  Solace  was  ordered  to  the  South 
Pacific  and  proceeded  to  Pago  Pago,  Samoa.  From 
there,  she  sailed  to  the  Tonga  Islands,  arrived  at  Ton- 
gatabu  on  15  April,  and  remained  there  until  4 
August.  On  that  day,  she  got  underway  and  steamed, 
via  Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  to  New  Zealand.  She 
arrived  at  Auckland  on  the  19th  and  discharged  her 
patients.  From  then  until  May  1943,  Solace  shuttled 
between  New  Zealand,  Australia,  New  Caledonia, 
Espiritu  Santo,  the  New  Hebrides,  and  the  Fiji 
Islands,  caring  for  fleet  casualties  and  servicemen 
wounded  in  the  island  campaigns.  Patients  whom  she 
could  not  return  to  duty  shortly  were  evacuated  to 
hospitals  for  more  prolonged  care. 

In  June,  July,  and  August,  she  operated  as  a station 
hospital  ship  at  Noumea.  On  30  August,  Solace  sailed 
to  Efate,  New  Hebrides,  and  performed  the  same 
duties  at  that  port  until  sailing  for  Auckland  on  3 
October.  On  the  22d,  the  hospital  ship  departed  New 
Zealand  and  proceeded  via  Pearl  Harbor  to  the  west 
coast  of  the  United  States.  She  arrived  at  San  Fran- 
cisco on  9 November;  disembarked  her  patients;  and, 
on  the  12th,  sailed  for  the  Gilberts. 

Solace  arrived  at  Abemama  Island  on  the  24th, 
embarked  casualties  from  the  Tarawa  campaign,  sailed 
the  same  day  for  Hawaii,  and  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor 
on  2 December. 

On  17  December,  Solace  sailed  from  Oahu  with 
embarked  patients  to  be  evacuated  to  the  United 
States.  She  arrived  at  San  Diego  on  23  December 
1943;  and  remained  there  until  she  sailed  on  15  Janu- 
ary 1944  for  the  Marshall  Islands.  She  arrived  at  Roi 
on  3 February  and  departed  the  next  day  with  a load 
of  wounded  for  Pearl  Harbor.  She  was  there  for  one 
day,  returned  to  Roi  on  18  February,  then  proceeded 
toward  Eniwetok  on  the  21st.  After  picking  up  391 
casualties  (of  whom  125  had  been  brought  by  landing 
craft  directly  from  the  beachheads  at  Eniwetok  and 
Parry  Island),  she  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  3 
March. 

Solace  was  next  ordered  to  Espiritu  Santo  and 
arrived  there  on  20  March.  During  the  next  nine 
weeks,  she  shuttled  between  New  Guinea,  the  Admi- 
ralty Islands,  and  Australia.  She  was  back  at  Roi  on  6 
June  and  departed  there  nine  days  later  for  the  Mari- 
anas. The  hospital  ship  anchored  in  Charan-Kanoa 
Anchorage,  Saipan,  on  18  June.  While  the  shores  and 
hills  were  still  under  bombardment,  she  began  taking 
on  battle  casualties,  many  directly  from  the  front 
lines.  When  she  sailed  for  Guadalcanal  on  the  20th,  all 
of  her  hospital  beds  were  filled,  and  there  were 
patients  in  the  crew’s  quarters.  Altogether,  the  ship 
was  caring  for  584  men.  Solace  returned  to  Saipan 
from  2 to  5 July  and  embarked  another  load  of 
wounded  whom  she  took  to  the  Solomons.  From  there, 
she  was  routed  to  the  Marshalls  arriving  at  Eniwetok 
on  the  19th.  Two  days  later,  she  sailed  for  Guam. 
Between  24  and  26  July,  she  took  on  board  wounded 
from  various  ships  and  the  beachhead  for  evacuation 
to  Kwajalein.  Solace  was  back  at  Guam  from  5 to  15 
August  where  she  picked  up  502  casualties  for  evacua- 
tion to  Pearl  Harbor. 

Solace  was  at  Pearl  Harbor  from  26  August  to  7 
September.  On  the  latter  day,  she  got  underway  for 
the  Marshalls  and  arrived  at  Eniwetok  on  the  14th. 
Three  days  later,  she  was  ordered  to  sail  immediately 
for  the  Palaus.  She  arrived  off  Peleliu  on  the  22d,  an- 
chored 2,000  yards  from  the  beach,  and  began  loading 
wounded.  All  stretcher  cases  (542)  were  put  on  board 


Solace.  She  headed  for  Noumea  on  the  25th  and 
arrived  on  4 October.  The  ship  was  back  at  Peleliu 
from  16  to  27  October  tending  wounded  and  then 
sailed  to  Manus. 

Solace  stood  out  of  Seeadler  Harbor  on  29  October, 
bound  for  the  Caroline  Islands.  From  1 November  1944 
to  18  February  1945,  she  served  as  a station  hospital 
ship  at  Ulithi,  providing  medical  and  dental  care  for 
the  3d  and  5th  Fleets.  She  proceeded  to  Guam  and  was 
dispatched  from  there  to  Iwo  Jima,  arriving  on  23 
February.  Solace  anchored  within  2,000  yards  of  the 
beach,  but  enemy  shells  fell  within  100  yards  of  her, 
and  she  was  forced  to  move  further  out.  The  first 
wounded  were  brought  on  board  within  45  minutes  of 
her  arrival,  and  she  sailed  for  Saipan  the  next  day, 
loaded  to  capacity.  She  made  three  evacuation  trips 
from  Iwo  Jima  to  base  hospitals  at  Guam  and  Saipan, 
carrying  almost  2,000  patients,  by  12  March.  The 
island  was  declared  secure  on  the  15th. 

Solace  steamed  to  Ulithi  and  joined  the  invasion 
fleet  for  Okinawa  Gunto.  She  arrived  at  Kerama  Retto 
on  the  morning  of  27  March  and  began  bringing 
patients  on  board  from  various  ships.  In  the  next 
three  months,  the  ship  evacuated  seven  loads  of  casual- 
ties to  the  Marianas.  On  1 July,  she  sailed  from  Guam 
to  the  west  coast,  via  Pearl  Harbor.  Solace  arrived  at 
San  Francisco  on  22  July  and  was  routed  to  Portland, 
Oreg.,  for  an  overhaul  that  lasted  until  12  September. 
She  was  then  assigned  to  Operation  “Magic  Carpet,” 
transporting  homecoming  veterans  from  Pearl  Harbor 
to  San  Francisco.  She  returned  to  San  Francisco  from 
her  last  voyage  on  16  January  1946  and  was  routed  to 
Hampton  Roads,  Va. 

Solace  was  decommissioned  at  Norfolk  on  27  March, 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  21  May,  and  returned  to 
the  War  Shipping  Administration  on  18  July  1946.  She 
was  sold  to  the  Turkish  Maritime  Lines  on  16  April 
1948  and  operates  as  the  SS  Ankara. 

Solace  received  seven  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Solano  County 

A county  in  California  named  for  a chief  of  the 
Suisun  Indians. 

(LST-1128:  dp.  3,960;  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  11'2";  s. 

11.6  k. ; cpl.  119;  a.  8 40mm.;  cl.  LST-5Jf2) 

Solano  County  (LST-1128)  was  laid  down  on  23 
November  1944  by  the  Chicago  Bridge  and  Iron  Co., 
Seneca,  111.;  launched  on  19  February  1945;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Marie  Staat;  and  commissioned  on  9 March 
1945. 

Solano  County  sailed  down  the  Illinois  and  Missis- 
sippi rivers  to  New  Orleans;  moved  to  Mobile,  Ala.,  on 
16  March,  to  have  a propeller  changed;  and  then  con- 
ducted her  shakedown  training  at  Panama  City,  Fla., 
from  23  March  to  5 April.  Her  tank  deck  was  loaded 
with  overseas  cargo  at  Gulfport,  Miss.,  from  6 to  9 
April,  after  which  she  moved  to  New  Orleans  for 
repairs  and  supplies.  On  19  April,  the  LST  sailed  for 
Hawaii  via  the  Panama  Canal  and  arrived  at  Pearl 
Harbor  on  15  May. 

Solano  County  got  underway  for  Guam  on  5 June 
and  proceeded  via  Kwajalein,  Marshall  Islands.  She 
unloaded  the  tank  deck  cargo  at  Guam  from  25  June 
to  30  July  and  then  moved  to  Saipan  on  the  31st.  The 
war  ended  with  the  LST  at  anchor  there,  so  she  loaded 
Army  troops  and  equipment  destined  for  Okinawa  and 
sailed  on  21  August.  She  unloaded  at  Buckner  Bay  and 
reloaded  with  trucks  and  equipment  for  Korea.  Solano 
County  arrive  at  Jinsen  on  12  September,  offloaded 
cargo,  and  began  the  return  voyage  to  Okinawa  on  the 
23d. 

Solano  County  remained  at  Okinawa  from  27  Sep- 
tember through  20  October  and  weathered  a violent 
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typhoon  in  Naha  Harbor  with  no  major  damage.  The 
ship  transported  another  load  of  cargo  to -Jinsen  on  29 
October  and  then  moved  to  the  island  of  Saishu,  south 
of  Korea.  There,  she  embarked  1,400  Japanese  prison- 
ers of  war  and  returned  them  to  Sasebo,  Japan,  on  2 
November.  Solano  County  returned  to  Jinsen  on  7 
December  and  then  sailed  to  Manila.  She  remained 
there  from  15  to  26  December  1945  when  she  started 
another  trip  to  Jinsen.  She  departed  Korea  in  January 
1946  for  home  via  Pearl  Harbor.  Upon  her  arrival  on 
the  west  coast,  she  was  routed  to  Bremerton  for  a 
preinactivation  yard  overhaul. 

Solano  County  was  placed  in  reserve,  out  of  commis- 
sion, with  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  on  29  July  1946 
and  berthed  at  Columbia  River,  Oreg.  She  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  on  1 November  1958  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  on  31  March  1960 
under  the  Military  Assistance  Program.  She  serves 
that  government  as  Teluk  Langsa  (LST-501). 


Solar 

Adolfo  Solar  was  born  on  8 May  1900  in  San  Anto- 
nio, Tex.  On  1 June  1922,  he  enlisted  in  the  Navy  as  a 
Seaman  Second  Class  at  Houston,  Tex.;  and  he  served 
four  consecutive  enlistments  in  New  Mexico  (BB-40) 
before  signing  up  for  a fifth  time  and  serving  in 
Nevada  (BB-36).  Boatswain’s  Mate  First  Class  Solar 
was  on  board  Nevada  on  the  morning  of  7 December 
1941  when  the  Japanese  attacked  Pearl  Harbor.  He 
was  credited  with  . . the  early  opening  of  fire  by 
antiaircraft  battery  of  the  U.S.S.  Nevada  prior  to  the 
arrival  of  the  battery  officers  at  their  stations,  and 
thereafter  controlling  his  gun  in  an  outstanding 
manner  until  killed  by  shell  fragments.”  He  was  post- 
humously commended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

(DE-221:  dp.  1,400;  1.  306'0";  b.  37'0";  dr.  13'6";  s.  23.6 

k.  (tl.) ; cpl.  213;  a.  3.3",  6 40mm.;  3 21"  tt.;  cl. 

Buckley) 

Solar  (DE-221),  a destroyer-escort,  was  laid  down 
on  22  February  1943  by  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard; 
launched  on  29  May  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Regina 
Solar;  and  commissioned  at  Philadelphia  on  15  Febru- 
ary 1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  Hadlai  A.  Hull,  USNR,  in  com- 
mand. 

Solar  completed  post-commissioning  trials  in  the  Del- 
aware River  and  shakedown  training  in  the  Bermuda 
area;  then  returned  to  Philadelphia  at  the  beginning 
of  April  1944.  After  post-shakedown  availability,  she 
headed  for  Casco  Bay,  Maine,  for  more  training. 

On  25  April,  Solar  put  to  sea  from  New  York  with 
Task  Group  27.1  in  the  screen  of  a Casablanca-bound 
convoy.  The  convoy  made  Casablanca  on  4 May;  and, 
three  days  later.  Solar  headed  back  toward  the  United 
States.  She  arrived  in  New  York  on  16  May.  Solar 
was  next  assigned  to  Task  Force  64,  and  spent  the 
next  six  months  escorting  three  convoys  from  the 
United  States  to  the  Mediterranean  and  back. 

On  16  December  1944,  the  destroyer-escort  was 
assigned  to  the  Commander,  Operational  Training 
Command,  Atlantic  Fleet  (COTCLANT),  to  help  train 
destroyer  and  destroyer-escort  crews.  On  2 Febru- 
ary 1945,  she  resumed  Atlantic  convoy  escort  duty  as 
an  element  of  TG  60.9.  On  her  first  voyage  of  this  new 
assignment,  Solar  encountered  her  first  combat,  though 
she  herself  was  unable  to  engage  the  enemy  subma- 
rines. Her  convey,  UGS  72,  lost  two  tankers  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Solar  fueled  and 
provisioned  at  Oran,  Algeria;  then  escorted  convoy 
GUS  74  to  the  United  States.  After  yard  work  at  New 
York,  she  got  underway  in  the  screen  of  another 
Gibraltar-bound  convoy. 

During  the  return  voyage  from  Oran  with  convoy 
GUS  86,  the  ship  received  the  news  of  Allied  victory 
in  Europe.  Upon  her  return  to  the  United  States, 


Solar  was  scheduled  for  her  usual  yard  period  in  New 
York.  However,  after  several  sets  of  confusing  and 
sometimes  contradictory  orders,  the  availability  was 
carried  out  in  Boston. 

In  the  spring  of  1945,  Solar  was  slated  to  be  con- 
verted to  a radar  picket  ship  by  the  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard,  but  the  yard  was  unable  to  work  on  her. 
Instead,  she  was  assigned  to  training  duty  with 
submarines  out  of  New  London,  Conn.  By  18  July,  she 
was  in  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  preparing  for  duty  in 
the  Pacific.  Her  conversion  to  radar  picket  ship  had 
been  canceled  and,  with  the  declaration  of  V-J  day  in 
mid-August,  her  orders  were  changed  again.  She 
departed  Boston  on  7 September  for  two  weeks  of 
refresher  training  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba.  At  the 
completion  of  refresher  training,  she  headed  for  Casco 
Bay;  but,  en  route  there,  she  was  diverted  to  Miami, 
Fla.,  where  she  became  the  training  group  flagship.  In 
late  October,  she  visited  Baltimore  for  the  Navy  Day 
celebration.  On  19  December,  Solar  was  assigned  to  the 
Commander,  Operational  Development  Force,  for  anti- 
aircraft and  fighter  director  practice.  The  beginning  of 
1946  brought  an  assignment  as  a sonar  test  ship. 

On  30  April  1946,  Solar  was  berthed  at  Leonardo 
Pier  I of  the  Naval  Ammunition  Depot  at  Earle,  N.J., 
to  discharge  ammunition.  The  operation  went  smoothly 
until,  shortly  after  1130,  three  explosions  blasted  the 
ship  near  her  number  2 upper  handling  room.  Her 
number  2 gun  was  demolished  and  the  bridge,  main 
battery  director,  and  mast  were  all  blown  aft  and  to 
starboard.  Both  sides  of  the  ship  were  torn  open,  and 
her  deck  was  a mass  of  flames.  The  order  to  abandon 
ship  came  after  the  second  explosion  and  was  carried 
out  expeditiously.  Nevertheless,  the  tragedy  claimed 
the  lives  of  165  sailors  and  injured  65  others. 

Salvage  work  on  Solar  was  begun  by  1500,  and  her 
wrecked  superstructure  was  cut  off  to  prevent  her  cap- 
sizing. She  was  moved  to  New  York,  where  she  decom- 
missioned on  21  May  1946.  Solar  was  then  stripped  of 
all  usuable  equipment,  towed  100  miles  to  sea,  and 
sunk  on  9 June  1946  in  700  fathoms  of  water.  Her 
name  was  stuck  from  the  Navy  list  on  5 June  1946. 


Sole 

A flatfish  distinguished  by  a small  mouth  with  a 
projecting  snout,  small  gill  openings,  and  eyes  placed 
close  together.  The  European  variety  is  one  of  the 
world’s  best  food  fishes. 


The  name  Sole  was  assigned  to  SS-410,  but  the  sub- 
marine was  renamed  Threadfin  ( q.v .)  on  23  August 
1942,  prior  to  the  laying  of  her  keel  on  18  March  1944. 


Soley 

James  R.  Soley — born  on  1 October  1850  in  Roxbury, 
Mass.- — graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1870.  He 
was  appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  Ethics  and  Eng- 
lish at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  on  1 October 
1871.  Only  two  years  later,  he  became  Head  of  the 
Department  of  English  Studies,  History,  and  Law. 

On  9 June  1882,  Soley  was  assigned  to  the  Bureau 
of  Navigation.  He  served  as  Superintendent  of  the 
Office  of  Naval  War  Records,  and  he  headed  the  Navy 
Department  Library.  During  this  duty,  Soley  began 
the  collection  of  the  naval  documents  of  the  Civil  War 
and  started  work  which  culminated  in  the  publication 
of  the  31-volune  collection,  The  Official  Records  of  the 
Union  and  Confederate  Na/vies  in  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion.  These  years  also  saw  the  publication  of  sev- 
eral of  Soley’s  books  and  articles  on  American  naval 
history. 

While  serving  in  Washington,  Soley  studied  law  at 
Columbian  (now  called  George  Washington)  Univer- 
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sity  and  received  his  law  degree  in  1890.  On  16  July 
1899,  he  resigned  his  commission  so  that  he  would  be 
free  to  serve  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

After  retiring  from  public  service  in  March  1893, 
Soley  practiced  law  in  New  York  City,  specializing  in 
international  law.  In  this  field,  he  won  renown  as 
counsel  for  Venezuela  in  1899  during  the  arbitration 
at  Paris  of  that  nation’s  boundary  dispute  with  the 
United  Kingdom.  Soley  died  in  New  York  City  on  11 
September  1911. 

(DD-707 : dp.  2,200;  1.  376'6";  b.  40T0";  dr.  15'8";  s. 

34.2  k. ; cpl.  345;  a.  6 5",  12  40mm.,  11  20mm.,  6 

dcp.,  2 dct.,  10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Allen  M.  Sumner) 

Soley  (DD-707)  was  laid  down  on  18  April  1944  at 
Kearny,  N.J.,  by  Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock 
Co.;  launched  on  8 September  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
C.  M.  Cornfelt,  Mrs.  Howard  C.  Dickinson,  and  Mrs. 
Howard  C.  Dickinson,  Jr.;  and  commissioned  on  7 
December  1944,  Comdr.  John  S.  Lewis  in  command. 

Soley.  sailed  on  29  December  1944  for  a shakedown 
cruise  in  Bermuda  waters.  On  1 February  1945,  she 
headed  back  toward  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  for 
post-shakedown  availability  before  joining  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  18  February.  After  serving 
in  the  Virginia  Capes  area  as  a training  ship,  she  was 
ordered  to  the  west  coast. 

Soley  arrived  at  San  Diego  on  17  August.  She 
reached  Pearl  Harbor  10  days  later  and  was  routed 
onward  to  the  Marshall  Islands,  arriving  at  Kwajalein 
on  5 September.  Soley  joined  Task  Unit  (TU)  96.15.1, 
a Military  Government  Unit,  which  sortied  for  Kusaie 
Island,  on  7 September,  to  take  part  in  the  acceptance 
of  the  surrender  of  Japanese  forces.  The  surrender 
articles  were  signed  on  the  8th,  and  Soley  remained  at 
Kusaie  as  station  ship  until  mid-October. 

From  14  October  to  17  December,  the  destroyer 
operated  directly  under  the  Commander  of  the  Mar- 
shall-Gilbert Islands  Area.  On  two  occasions,  she  was 
called  upon  to  transport  Japanese  prisoners  from 
outlying  islands  to  Kwajalein  for  possible  trial  before 
the  War  Crimes  Commission.  The  most  prominent 
among  them  was  Rear  Admiral  Sakaibara,  the  com- 
mander at  Wake  Island. 

On  18  December,  Soley  departed  the  Marshall 
Islands  for  Japan  and  duty  with  the  occupation  forces, 
arriving  at  Yokosuka  on  27  December  1945.  In  Febru- 
ary 1946,  the  destroyer  was  ordered  to  return  to  Casco 
Bay,  Maine,  via  Hawaii,  Long  Beach,  and  the  Panama 
Canal.  In  December  1946,  the  ship  sailed  to  Guantan- 
amo Bay,  Cuba,  for  training  exercises  and  next 
reported  to  Charleston,  S.C.,  for  inactivation  with  the 
Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet.  The  destroyer  was  placed  in 
reserve,  out  of  commission,  on  15  April  1947. 

Soley  was  placed  in  commission  again  on  29  January 
1949.  After  pre-shakedown  training,  the  ship  entered 
the  Charleston  (S.C.)  Naval  Shipyard  for  an  overhaul 
from  March  through  May.  Following  shakedown  in 
Guantanamo  Bay,  Soley  joined  Destroyer  Squadron 
(DesRon)  20,  with  its  home  port  at  Norfolk.  She  oper- 
ated with  her  squadron  along  the  east  coast  until  4 
August  1950  when  she  sailed  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
for  duty  with  the  6th  Fleet.  The  destroyer  represented 
the  United  States  at  the  funeral  of  King  Gustaf  V of 
Sweden.  She  was  in  Stockholm  on  9 November,  with 
Rear  Admiral  Walter  F.  Boone,  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  Eastern  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  Naval 
Forces,  on  board.  She  rejoined  the  6th  Fleet  in  Decem- 
ber and,  in  January  1951,  returned  to  Norfolk  for  an 
overhaul. 

Yard  work  was  completed  on  15  May,  and  the  ship 
proceeded  to  Guantanamo  Bay  for  refresher  training. 
Soley  resumed  her  routine  east  coast  operations  which 
she  continued  until  May  1952.  On  15  May,  she  got 
underway,  with  three  other  destroyers,  for  Japan,  via 
the  Panama  Canal  and  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  at 
Yokosuka  on  18  June. 


Soley  steamed  north  to  the  Korean  war  zone  and, 
from  22  June  to  1 July,  operated  in  the  antisubmarine 
screen  of  Task  Force  (TF)  77,  the  fast  carrier  task 
force.  During  this  period,  the  carriers  conducted  raids 
against  the  North  Korean  hydro-electric  power  sta- 
tions on  the  Yalu  River.  Soley  and  Helena  (CA-74) 
were  detached  from  the  task  force  to  go  to  the  “bomb- 
line” to  provide  shore  bombardment  in  support  of 
ground  troops. 

Soley  and  Helena  joined  Iowa  (BB-61),  and  the  trio 
conducted  shore  bombardment  at  Wonsan,  Kojo,  and 
Kosong  through  9 July.  From  21  July  to  22  August, 
the  destroyer  operated  with  the  United  Nations  Block- 
ade and  Escort  Force  (TF  95)  in  the  Wonsan-Hung- 
nam  area  and  north  to  Ch’aho.  She  bombarded  railroad 
and  highway  bridges  and  tunnels.  She  took  on  board 
more  than  60  prisoners  and  refugees  from  sampans  in 
the  bombardment  area.  During  the  first  half  of  Sep- 
tember, the  destroyer  operated  with  an  antisubmarine 
hunter-killer  group.  She  returned  to  TF  77  on  15  Sep- 
tember and  operated  with  it  until  proceeding  to  Sasebo 
on  9 October. 

Soley  then  departed  the  Far  East  on  19  October  for 
Norfolk,  but  not  on  a direct  route.  She  returned  via 
Malaya,  Ceylon,  and  Arabia;  proceeded  through  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  Suez  Canal;  and  made  stops  at  ports  in 
Italy  and  France,  and  Gibraltar;  and  finally  arrived  at 
Norfolk  on  12  December  1952.  On  25  January  1953, 
Soley  sailed  for  operations  in  the  Caribbean.  Upon  her 
return  to  Norfolk,  she  commenced  an  overhaul  and 
was  there  from  30  April  to  21  August.  Refresher 
training  was  held  from  3 September  to  2 November, 
followed  by  preparations  for  her  second  world  cruise. 

On  4 January  1954,  Soley,  Strong  (DD-758),  and 
Barton  (DD-722)  stood  out  of  Norfolk  en  route  to  the 
west  coast.  They  transited  the  Panama  Canal  on  9 
January  and  anchored  briefly  at  San  Diego  where 
Stickell  (DDR-888)  joined  the  group  before  continu- 
ing west.  The  destroyers  called  at  Pearl  Harbor  and 
Midway  before  arriving  at  Yokosuka  on  7 February. 
She  completed  a patrol  off  Kodea,  made  port  calls 
from  Hong  Kong  to  South  Africa,  and  returned  to 
Norfolk  on  10  August  1954. 

Soley  operated  along  the  east  coast  until  being 
deployed  to  the  Mediterranean  from  July  1956  to  Feb- 
ruary 1957  and  again  from  July  to  December  1957. 
She  was  participating  in  “Springboard  58,”  the  annual 
Caribbean  exercise,  during  January  1958  when  she  and 
Barton  (DD-722)  rescued  the  crew  of  SS  St.  Eleftiero 
which  later  sank.  In  subsequent  years,  Soley  was 
deployed  to  the  Mediterranean  from  October  1958  to 
April  1959;  from  September  1961  to  March  1962;  and 
from  29  March  to  4 September  1963.  In  1962,  during 
the  Cuban  crisis,  she  served  with  the  quarantine  forces 
off  Cuba  from  October  to  December. 

On  1 March  1964,  Soley' s home  port  was  changed  to 
Charleston,  S.C. ; and,  on  1 April,  she  was  assigned 
duty  as  a Naval  Reserve  Training  ship.  She  served  in 
this  capacity  until  being  decommissioned  on  13  Febru- 
ary 1970.  Soley  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 
July  1970  and  sunk  as  a target. 

Soley  received  one  battle  star  for  service  in  Korea. 


Solf 


Solf,  ex-Staatssekretar  Solf,  was  renamed  Samoa 
(q.v.)  on  17  September  1917. 


Solitaire 

(Barge:  t.  1,515;  1.  229T";  b.  40'1";  dph.  24'1";  dr. 
23'9" ; cpl.  6) 

Solitaire  (ID.  No.  3026) — a wooden-hulled,  seagoing 
barge  built  in  1879  at  Bath,  Maine,  by  E.  Sewall — was 
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purchased  by  the  Navy  at  Norfolk  on  18  October  1917 
from  the  Luckenbach  S.S.  Co.;  was  commissioned  on  8 
August  1918;  and  was  assigned  to  the  Naval  Overseas 
Transportation  Service  the  same  day. 

The  barge  promptly  began  operations  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  carrying  coal  from  Norfolk  to  New 
England  ports.  She  continued  this  duty  until  she  was 
decommissioned  on  27  March  1919  and  transferred  to 
the  5th  Naval  District.  Solitaire  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  list  on  13  June  1919  and  sold  on  11  September 
1919. 


Solomon  Thomas 


Soon  after  she  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  on  31 
July  1863,  Solomon  Thomas — often  referred  to  as  Sol 
Thomas — was  renamed  Crocus  ( q.v .). 


Solomons 

An  island  in  the  mouth  of  the  Patuxent  River  in 
Maryland. 

A group  of  islands  in  the  southwestern  Pacific,  east 
of  New  Guinea,  containing  15  major  islands  and 
numerous  smaller  ones.  United  States  forces  invaded 
the  group  at  Guadalcanal  on  7 August  1942.  This  was 
the  first  amphibious  operation  directed  against  Japa- 
nese-held territory  in  World  War  II.  By  February 
1943,  Guadalcanal  had  been  secured,  and  landings  were 
made  on  two  other  islands  of  the  group,  Bougainville 
and  New  Georgia.  The  development  of  the  campaign  in 
New  Guinea,  however,  enabled  the  Americans  to 
bypass  the  approximately  120,000  remaining  Japanese 
who  were  scattered  among  the  other  islands  of  the  Sol- 
omons group. 

The  first  Solomons  was  named  after  the  Maryland 
island;  the  second  for  the  pivotal  campaign  in  the 
South  Pacific. 

I 

(YFB-23:  1.  65';  b.  13';  dr.  4') 

The  first  Solomons  was  laid  down  at  Seattle,  Wash., 
on  5 May  1942  by  the  Shain  Manufacturing  Company. 
The  wooden-hulled  ferry  was  launched  on  20  June 
1942;  was  delivered  to  the  Navy  on  21  August;  and 
was  assigned  to  the  14th  Naval  District.  She  was  sea- 
lifted via  Pearl  Harbor  to  Midway  Island  and  placed 
in  service  there  on  8 December  1942. 

Solomons  served  her  entire  World  War  II  career 
performing  ferry  services  at  Midway.  She  was 
renamed  Sanibel  on  6 November  1943  to  allow  her 
original  name  to  be  given  to  an  aircraft  carrier, 
CVE-67,  then  being  constructed.  Sanibel  operated  on 
local  transport  and  ferry  duty  in  the  Midway  Island 
area  until  deleted  from  the  14th  Naval  District  list  of 
service  craft  on  1 July  1946.  Placed  out  of  service 
after  the  war’s  end,  she  was  declared  surplus  and 
intentionally  destroyed  by  burning  on  3 July  1946  at 
Midway.  Sanibel  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  28 
January  1947. 

II 

(CVE-67:  dp.  10,400  (f.) ; 1.  512'3";  b.  65'2";  ew. 

108'1";  dr.  22'6";  s.  19.3  k.  (tl.) : col.  860;  a.  1 5", 

16  40mm.;  cl.  Casablanca ; T.  S4-S2-BB3) 

The  second  Solomons  (CVE-67),  an  escort  aircraft 
carrier,  was  converted  from  a Maritime  Commission 
hull  (MC  hull  1104)  built  by  the  Kaiser  Shipbuilding 
Company  of  Vancouver,  Wash.  Her  keel  was  laid  down 
on  19  March  1943.  Soon  thereafter,  she  was  assigned 
the  first  of  her  three  names,  Emperor.  After  being 
designated  an  auxiliary  aircraft  carrier,  ACV-67,  she 


was  renamed  Nassuk  Bay  on  28  June.  On  15  July,  she 
was  redesignated  an  escort  carrier,  CVE-67.  She  was 
launched  on  6 October  1943  by  Mrs.  F.  J.  McKenna 
while  still  bearing  the  name  Nassuk  Bay.  One  month 
later,  she  received  her  third  and  final  name,  Solomons, 
and  as  such,  was  commissioned  on  21  November,  Capt. 
M.  E.  Crist  in  command. 

Solomons  spent  the  next  four  weeks  in  the  Astoria- 
Puget  Sound  area  undergoing  post-trial  shakedown, 
tests,  and  exercises.  Departing  Astoria  on  20  Decem- 
ber, she  stopped  at  Alameda,  Calif.,  three  days  later 
and  arrived  at  San  Diego  on  Christmas  Day.  Follow- 
ing operations  out  of  San  Diego,  she  sailed  for  Pearl 
Harbor,  Hawaii,  on  30  December.  On  6 January  1944, 
Solomons  loaded  aircraft  and  supplies  there,  embarked 
passengers,  and  departed  on  the  9th  for  the  west  coast. 

Arriving  at  San  Diego  on  14  January,  Solomons  con- 
ducted battle  practice  off  the  coast  of  southern  Califor- 
nia until  the  end  of  the  month.  She  departed  San 
Diego  on  the  30th,  bound  for  Norfolk,  Va.  During  her 
approach  to  the  Panama  Canal,  Solomons’  planes  par- 
ticipated in  a simulated  aerial  attack  on  the  canal.  The 
carrier  arrived  at  Balboa  on  9 February,  embarked 
passengers,  and  departed  for  Norfolk  two  days  later, 
arriving  on  16  February. 

Loaded  with  planes,  supplies,  and  aviation  stores, 
Solomons  got  underway  on  21  March  bound  for  Brazil, 
and  arrived  at  Recife  on  13  April  and  reported  for 
duty  with  the  4th  Fleet.  On  the  next  day,  she  got 
underway  for  her  first  antisubmarine  patrol.  This 
cruise,  which  lasted  until  the  30th,  and  the  next,  4 to 
20  May,  proved  uneventful.  Her  third  patrol,  however, 
was  to  be  more  successful. 

Departing  Recife  in  June  1944,  Solomons  was  soon 
involved  in  her  sole  U-boat  engagement  of  the  war.  On 
15  June,  one  of  Solomons’  pilots  reported  contact  with 
an  enemy  submarine  some  50  miles  from  the  carrier. 
The  escorts  Straub  and  Herzog  were  immediately 
directed  to  the  position  of  the  contact.  The  pilot  who 
had  made  the  initial  contact  on  the  submarine  was 
shot  down  by  enemy  antiaircraft  fire,  but  at  1654, 
another  Solomons  aircraft  regained  visual  contact. 
Five  other  Solomons  aircraft  soon  joined  up  with  it, 
and  the  group  commenced  a series  of  rocket  and  depth 
charge  attacks  which  resulted  in  the  sinking  of  the 
submarine,  although  with  the  loss  of  another  pilot. 
Straub  succeeded  in  rescuing  20  survivors,  including 
the  commanding  officer.  Solomons  continued  antisub- 
marine air  operations  until  23  June,  when  she 
returned  to  Recife  to  refuel  and  disembark  the  cap- 
tured German  sailors. 

After  one  more  antisubmarine  patrol  and  a visit  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Solomons  returned  to  Norfolk,  arriving 
on  24  August.  She  remained  at  that  port  for  a month 
before  leaving  for  Staten  Island,  N.Y.  She  docked 
there  on  25  September.  She  embarked  150  Army 
airmen  together  with  their  P-47  aircraft  and  departed 
on  6 October,  bound  for  Casablanca,  French  Morocco. 
By  7 November,  she  was  back  in  the  United  States, 
this  time  at  Narragansett  Bay,  R.I. 

Solomons  spent  the  rest  of  her  active  service 
engaged  in  qualifying  Navy  and  Marine  pilots  in  car- 
rier landings,  initially  off  Quonset  Point,  R.I.  In  Janu- 
ary 1945,  she  moved  to  Port  Everglades,  Fla.,  and  con- 
tinued her  carrier  landing  qualification  assignment 
throughout  1945.  On  15  May  1946,  Solomons  was 
decommissioned  at  Boston  Naval  Shipyard  and  struck 
from  the  Navy  List  on  5 June.  Sold  for  scrap  to  the 
Patapsco  Scrap  Corp.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  she  was  deliv- 
ered to  its  agent  on  22  December  at  Newport,  R.I. 

Solvay 

A village  in  Onondaga  County  in  central  New  York 
five  miles  west  of  Syracuse. 

(PC-603:  dp.  280;  1.  173'8";  b.  23'0";  dr.  10'10";  s. 

20.2  k.  (tl.) ; cpl.  65;  a.  1 3",  1 40mm.;  cl.  PC-A61 ) 
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PC-603  was  laid  down  on  9 May  1942  at  Morris 
Heights,  N.Y.,  by  the  Consolidated  Shipbuilding  Corp.; 
launched  on  30  June  1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Keatley;  and  commissioned  on  1 October  1942. 

During  October  and  November  of  1942,  PC-603  con- 
ducted shakedown  in  the  Atlantic  along  the  southeast- 
ern coast  of  the  United  States  and  escorted  coastal 
convoys  between  the  Virginia  Capes  and  Key  West, 
Fla.  She  visited  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  on  29  Novem- 
ber and  Kingston,  Jamaica,  on  the  following  day, 
before  heading  for  Panama.  The  submarine  chaser 
transited  the  canal  on  5 December,  stopped  at  San 
Diego  from  the  13th  to  the  18th,  and  reported  for  duty 
to  the  Commander,  Northwestern  Sea  Frontier,  at 
Seattle,  Wash.,  on  the  21st. 

After  almost  four  months  at  Seattle,  she  headed 
north  on  11  April  1943.  PC-603  made  Kodiak,  Alaska, 
on  the  14th;  and,  for  the  next  seven  months,  escorted 
convoys  and  patrolled  the  cold  waters  surrounding  the 
Aleutian  Islands.  Her  most  frequent  ports  of  call  were 
at  Attu,  Adak,  and  Amchitka,  though  she  also  visited 
Dutch  Harbor,  Shemya,  and  Kiska.  On  29  November, 
PC-603  departed  Adak  and  headed  south.  She  entered 
Pearl  Harbor  on  8 December  and  spent  the  remainder 
of  the  war  and  the  succeeding  nine  months  assigned  to 
the  Hawaiian  Sea  Frontier.  She  was  stationed  at  Pearl 
Harbor  through  26  May  1944;  then  moved  to  Midway 
Island  until  December.  She  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor 
in  early  January  1945  and  operated  between  the  major 
islands  of  the  Hawaiian  group  until  10  May  1946, 
when  she  headed  for  the  west  coast. 

Following  a month  at  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  she  headed 
south  along  the  coast  on  15  June  and  transited  the 
Panama  Canal  at  the  end  of  the  month.  PC-603  con- 
tinued her  voyage  and  made  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  8 July. 
On  29  August,  she  departed  Norfolk  in  the  tow  of 
Kiowa  (ATF-72)  and  reached  Philadelphia  the  follow- 
ing evening  to  begin  duty  in  the  4th  Naval  District. 
On  8 January  1947,  PC-603  was  decommissioned  at 
Philadelphia  and  was  placed  in  service  with  the  Naval 
Reserve  Training  Program.  Operating  along  the  length 
of  the  eastern  seaboard  and  occasionally  in  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  the  submarine  chaser  continued  this  assign- 
ment until  October  1949.  On  the  15th,  she  was 
assigned  to  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet;  and,  on  the 
26th,  she  reported  to  the  Norfolk  Group.  On  1 Febru- 
ary 1956,  PC-603  was  named  Solvay.  Her  name  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 July  1960,  and  the  dis- 
posal of  her  hulk  was  approved  on  15  March  1961. 


Somerfield 
(Sch:  cpl.  3) 

Somerfield — a Chesapeake  Bay  schooner — was  pur- 
chased by  the  Navy  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  13  August 
1861  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  the  North  Carolina 
sounds.  Manned  by  her  merchant  crew — Capt.  North, 
master — and  heavily  laden  with  stone,  the  schooner 
sailed  to  Hampton  Roads  and  proceeded  on  to  Hatteras 
Inlet,  N.C.  On  11  October,  she  was  one  of  five  schoo- 
ners there  in  “pretty  good  condition.”  Four  of  these 
vessels — not  identified — were  being  used  as  storeships. 
On  14  November  1861,  three  of  these  schooners — again 
unidentified — were  sunk  in  the  channel  of  Ocracoke 
Inlet,  and  she  may  have  been  one  of  them. 


Somers 

Richard  Somers — born  in  1778  or  1779  at  Great  Egg 
Harbor,  N.J. — was  appointed  midshipman  on  25  April 
1797  and  served  in  the  West  Indies  during  the  Quasi 
War  with  France  in  frigate  United  States  commanded 
by  Capt.  John  Barry.  Promoted  to  lieutenant  on  21 
May  1799,  Somers  was  detached  from  United  States  on 
13  June  1801  and  ordered  to  Boston  on  30  July  1801. 
He  served  in  the  latter  frigate  in  the  Mediterranean. 


After  Boston  returned  to  Washington,  Somers  was 
furloughed  on  11  November  1802  to  await  orders. 

On  5 May  1803,  Somers  was  ordered  to  Baltimore  to 
man;  fit  out;  and  command  Nautilus;  and,  when  that 
schooner  was  ready  for  sea,  to  sail  her  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Nautilus  got  underway  on  30  June;  reached 
Gibraltar  on  27  July;  and  sailed  four  days  later  to 
deliver  dispatches  to  Capt.  John  Rodgers  at  Malaga, 
Spain.  He  then  returned  to  Gibraltar  to  meet  Commo- 
dore Edward  Preble,  in  Constitution,  who  was  bringing 
a new  squadron  for  action  against  the  Barbary  pir- 
ates. 

Nautilus  sailed  with  Preble  on  6 October  to  Tangier 
where  the  display  of  American  naval  strength  induced 
the  Europeans  of  Morocco  to  renew  the  treaty  of  1786. 
Thereafter,  Tripoli  became  the  focus  of  Preble’s  atten- 
tion. 

Somers’  service  as  commanding  officer  of  Nautilus 
during  operations  against  Tripoli  won  him  promotion 
to  master  commandant  on  18  May  1804.  In  the 
summer,  he  commanded  a division  of  gunboats  during 
five  attacks  on  Tripoli. 

On  4 September  1804,  Somers  assumed  command  of 
bomb  ketch  Intrepid  which  had  been  fitted  out  as  a 
“floating  volcano”  to  be  sailed  into  Tripoli  harbor  and 
blown  up  in  the  midst  of  the  corsair  fleet  close  under 
the  walls  of  the  city.  That  night,  she  got  underway 
into  the  harbor,  but  she  exploded  prematurely,  killing 
Somers  and  his  entire  crew  of  volunteers. 

I 

(Sch.:  t.  98;  cpl.  30;  a.  1 long  24-pdr.,  1 short  32-pdr.) 

The  first  Somers — a schooner  purchased  under  the 
name  Catherine  by  the  United  States  Navy  on  Lake 
Erie  in  1812 — was  penned  up  in  the  Niagara  River 
during  the  spring  of  1813  by  powerful  British  batter- 
ies which  commanded  that  stream  from  its  Canadian 
bank  at  Fort  George. 

Late  in  May,  an  American  joint  Army-Navy  opera- 
tion captured  Fort  George.  This  victory  enabled 
Comdr.  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  to  get  Somers,  brig  Cale- 
donia, and  three  other  schooners  out  the  Niagara  to  the 
open  waters  of  Lake  Erie.  The  American  ships  pro- 
ceeded along  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake  to  Presque 
Isle  (now  Erie),  Pa.,  where  Perry  had  been  construct- 
ing more  powerful  warships,  brigs  Lawrence  and 
Niagara. 

However,  the  draft  of  the  new  American  vessels  was 
too  great  for  them  to  sail  easily  across  the  bar  off 
Presque  Isle  to  Lake  Erie.  Perry’s  problem  was  fur- 
ther complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  British  fleet, 
under  Commodore  Robert  Heriot  Barclay,  cruised  off 
the  American  base,  ready  to  attack  any  United  States 
ship  which  attempted  to  emerge.  Of  course,  the  bar, 
which  prevented  the  Americans  from  getting  out,  also 
kept  Barclay’s  fleet  from  entering  the  harbor  to 
destroy  Perry’s  squadron. 

Barclay  ended  the  stalemate  on  2 August  when  he 
sailed  away  from  Presque  Isle.  Perry  took  full  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  by  landing  Lawrence's  guns 
and  using  two  large  scows  as  pontoons  or  “camels”  to 
further  lift  the  brig.  On  the  morning  of  5 August,  just 
after  Lawrence  had  crossed  the  bar  and  before  her 
guns  had  been  replaced,  the  British  fleet  reappeared. 
Somers  and  her  sister  schooners  sailed  out  and  opened 
fire  on  the  enemy.  However,  Barclay,  not  realizing  that 
Lawrence  was  helpless,  replied  with  a few  rounds  at 
the  schooners  and  retired. 

Once  Perry  had  both  brigs — rearmed  and  ready  for 
battle — on  the  lake,  the  stage  was  set  for  trial  by 
combat. 

Perry  sailed  his  squadron  to  Put-in-Bay  where  he 
could  threaten  British  General  Procter’s  line  of  supply 
and  communications,  keeping  an  eye  on  Barclay’s  ships 
at  Fort  Malden,  Amherstsburg,  Ontario.  This  forced 
Barclay  to  come  out  to  support  British  land  operations 
on  the  Maumee  and  Sandusky  Rivers. 
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The  British  fleet,  reinforced  by  full-rigged  ship 
Detroit,  which  had  just  been  completed,  emerged  from 
Fort  Malden  on  10  September,  and  Perry  eagerly  set 
sail  to  meet  it.  Barclay,  who  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
more  long  range  guns,  opened  the  action  shortly  before 
noon  when  his  flagship  Detroit  fired  on  Perry’s,  the 
brig  Lawrence. 

Through  most  of  the  battle,  Somers  engaged  the 
smaller  British  ships  at  long  range,  contributing  to 
Perry’s  decisive  victory.  Hunter  and  Queen  Charlotte 
occupied  her  attention  during  the  first  part  of  the 
battle,  and  Little  Belt  and  Lady  Prevost  were  her  prin- 
cipal targets  during  its  closing  phases. 

In  the  end,  the  entire  British  fleet  surrendered, 
giving  the  American  cause  all  but  unchallenged 
supremacy  on  Lake  Erie  for  the  remainder  of  the  war. 

However,  on  the  night  of  12  August  1814,  British 
boats,  pretending  to  be  provision  boats,  rowed  up  to 
Somers  and  Ohio  and  captured  the  American  ships. 
Somers  subsequently  served  the  Royal  Navy  under  the 
same  name. 

II 

(Brig:  t.  259;  lbp.  100';  b.  25';  dph.  11';  cpl.  120;  a. 

10  32-pdr.  car.) 

The  second  Somers  was  launched  by  the  New  York 
Navy  Yard  on  16  April  1842,  and  was  commissioned 
on  12  May  1842,  Comdr.  Alexander  Slidell  Mackenzie 
in  command. 

After  a shakedown  cruise  in  June  and  July  to 
Puerto  Rico  and  back,  the  new  brig  sailed  out  of  New 
York  harbor  on  13  September  1842  bound  for  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  Africa  with  dispatches  for  frigate 
Vandalia.  On  this  voyage,  Somers  was  acting  as  an 
experimental  schoolship  for  naval  apprentices. 

After  calls  at  Madeira,  Tenerife,  and  Porto  Praia, 
looking  for  Vandalia,  Somers  arrived  at  Monrovia, 
Liberia,  on  10  November  and  learned  that  the  frigate 
had  already  sailed  for  home.  The  next  day,  Mackenzie 
headed  for  the  Virgin  Islands  hoping  to  meet  Vandalia 
at  St.  Thomas  before  returning  to  New  York.  On  the 
passage  to  the  West  Indies,  the  officers  noticed  a 


steady  worsening  of  morale.  On  the  26th,  Mackenzie 
arrested  Midshipman  Philip  Spencer,  the  son  of 
Secretary  of  War  Spencer,  for  inciting  mutiny.  The 
next  day,  Boatswain’s  Mate  Samuel  Cromwell  and 
Seaman  Elisha  Small  were  also  put  in  irons. 

An  investigation  by  the  officers  of  the  ship  over  the 
next  few  days  indicated  that  these  men  were  plotting 
to  take  over  the  ship,  throw  the  officers  and  loyal 
members  of  the  crew  to  the  sharks,  and  then  to  use 
Somers  for  piracy.  On  1 December,  the  officers 
reported  that  they  had  “come  to  a cool,  decided,  and 
unanimous  opinion”  that  the  prisoners  were  “guilty  of 
a full  and  determined  intention  to  commit  a mutiny;” 
and  they  recommended  that  the  three  be  put  to  death. 
The  plotters  were  promptly  hanged. 

Somers  reached  St.  Thomas  on  5 December  and 
returned  to  New  York  on  the  14th.  She  remained  there 
during  a naval  court  of  inquiry  which  investigated  the 
mutiny  and  the  execution  and  the  subsequent  court 
martial.  Both  proceedings  exonerated  Mackenzie. 

On  20  March  1843,  Lt.  John  West  assumed  command 
of  Somers,  and  the  brig  was  assigned  to  the  Home 
Squadron.  For  the  next  few  years,  she  served  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  and  in  the  West  Indies. 

Somers  was  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  off  Vera  Cruz  at 
the  opening  of  the  Mexican  War  in  the  spring  of 
1846 ; and,  but  for  runs  to  Pensacola  for  logistics,  she 
remained  in  that  area  on  blockade  duty  until  winter. 
On  the  evening  of  26  November,  the  brig,  commanded 
by  Raphael  Semmes,  was  blockading  Vera  Cruz  when 
Mexican  schooner  Criolla  slipped  into  that  port. 
Somers  launched  a boat  party  which  boarded  and  cap- 
tured the  schooner.  However,  a calm  prevented  the 
Americans  from  getting  their  prize  out  to  sea  so  they 
set  fire  to  the  vessel  and  returned  through  gunfire 
from  the  shore  to  Somers,  bringing  back  seven  prison- 
ers. Unfortunately,  Criolla  proved  to  be  an  American 
spy  ship  operating  for  Commodore  Conner. 

On  8 December,  while  chasing  a blockade  runner  off 
Vera  Cruz,  Somers  capsized  and  foundered  in  a sudden 
squall.  Thirty-two  members  of  her  crew  drowned  and 
seven  were  captured. 


The  Illustrated  London  News  for  23  January  1847  depicts  the  loss  of  USS  Somers  off  Vera  Cruz.  Both  Somers  and 

her  sister  ship,  Bainbridge,  were  lost  at  sea. 
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III 

(Torpedo  Boat  No.  22:  dp.  143;  1.  156';  b.  17'6";  dr. 
5'10"  (mean);  s.  23  k. ; cpl.  21;  a.  4 1-pdrs.,  2 18"  tt. ; 
cl.  Somers) 

The  third  Somers,  a steel  torpedo  boat  built  as  a 
private  speculation  by  Friedrich  Schichau,  Elbing, 
Germany,  was  launched  in  1897  as  yard  No.  U90;  pur- 
chased for  the  United  States  Navy  on  25  March  1898; 
commissioned  on  28  March  1898,  Lt.  John  J.  Knapp  in 
command ; and  named  Somers  the  next  day. 

Purchased  through  Schichau’s  London  representative 
as  the  United  States  prepared  for  a possible  war 
against  Spain,  Somers  sailed  for  England  on  30 
March,  manned  by  a German  contract  crew.  On  5 
April,  she  arrived  at  Weymouth,  whence  she  was  to  be 
escorted  across  the  Atlantic  by  the  gunboat,  Topeka. 
However,  the  British  crew  contracted  for  the  voyage 
thought  Somers  unsafe  and  refused  to  put  to  sea.  A 
second  attempt  to  sail  also  failed,  and  the  torpedo  boat 
was  ordered  laid  up  at  Falmouth  until  the  conclusion 
of  the  Spanish- American  War. 

Somers  arrived  at  New  York,  on  board  SS  Manhat- 
tan, on  2 May  1899  and  remained  at  the  New  York 
Navy  Yard  until  8 October  1900,  when  she  got  under- 
way for  League  Island,  Pa.  Subsequently  decommis- 
sioned there,  she  was  reassigned  to  the  Reserve  Tor- 
pedo Flotilla  at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  where  she 
was  based  from  1901  to  1909.  On  26  June  1909,  she 
was  loaned  to  the  Maryland  Naval  Militia  and  made 
periodic  training  cruises  from  Baltimore  until  returned 
to  the  Navy  in  1914. 

Scheduled  for  transfer  to  the  Illinois  Naval  Militia, 
Somers  was  recommissioned  on  17  August  1914  for  the 
passage  to  Cairo,  111.,  where  she  was  decommissioned 
and  transferred  to  the  state  of  Illinois  on  13  October. 
Later  renamed  and  redesignated  Coast  Torpedo  Boat 
No.  9 to  allow  the  name  Somers  to  be  given  to 
destroyer  number  301,  she  served  as  a training  ship 
until  returned  to  Navy  custody  after  the  end  of  World 
War  I.  She  was  commissioned  for  the  passage  back  to 
the  east  coast  and  returned  to  Philadelphia  where  she 
was  decommissioned  on  22  March  1919.  Her  name  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  7 October  1919,  and  her 
hulk  was  sold  for  scrapping  on  19  July  1920  to  the 
U.S.  Rail  and  Salvage  Corp.,  Newburgh,  N.Y. 

IV 

(DD-301 : dp.  1,215;  1.  314'4y2";  b.  30Tiy2";  dr. 
9'4" ; s.  34  k.;  cpl.  122;  a.  4 4",  1 3",  12  21"  tt.;  cl. 
Clemson) 

The  fourth  Somers  (DD-301)  was  laid  down  on  4 
July  1918  by  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.;  launched  on  28  December  1918; 
sponsored  by  Miss  Anna  Maxwell  Jayne;  and  commis- 
sioned on  23  June  1920,  Comdr.  H.  G.  Gearing,  Jr.,  in 
command. 

Somers  arrived  at  San  Diego  on  20  July  1920;  and, 
five  days  later,  sailed  for  the  Puget  Sound  area  and 
summer  exercises  with  the  Battle  Fleet.  She  returned 
to  San  Diego  on  4 August  for  war  maneuvers  off 
Coronado  and,  on  3 October,  was  attached  to  the 
Reserve  Divisions  at  San  Diego. 

Resuming  active  status  in  March  1922,  Somers 
underwent  overhaul  at  Puget  Sound  and  returned  to 
San  Diego  on  8 July  for  tactical,  torpedo,  and  gunnery 
exercises.  Departing  San  Diego  on  6 February  1923, 
she  operated  off  Panama  with  the  fleet  between  26 
February  and  11  April,  conducting  exercises  and  par- 
ticipating in  Fleet  Problem  I.  She  then  proceeded  to 
Puget  Sound  for  her  annual  overhaul  between  22  April 
and  28  June. 

Somers  remained  in  the  north  for  summer  exercises 
with  the  Battle  Fleet  and,  on  25  and  26  July,  carried 
staff  officers  of  President  Harding  from  Seattle  to 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  during  the  President’s  Alaskan  trip. 


On  27  August,  she  departed  Puget  Sound  with  her 
squadron  for  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego;  but,  in  a 
fog  on  8 September,  seven  ships  of  the  squadron  ran 
aground  at  Point  Honda,  Calif.  Somers  escaped  disas- 
ter by  conducting  an  emergency  turn  and,  although 
she  grazed  a rock,  suffered  only  moderate  damage  to 
her  bow.  When  the  fog  lifted  the  next  morning, 
Somers  discovered  Fuller  (DD-297)  and  Woodbury 
(DD-309)  aground  on  an  offshore  rock.  Together  -with 
a passing  fishing  vessel,  Bueno  Amor  de  Roma,  the 
destroyer  rescued  survivors.  She  arrived  at  San  Diego 
on  10  September  and  received  repairs  at  Mare  Island 
from  31  October  to  5 December. 

On  2 January  1924,  Somers  departed  San  Diego 
with  the  Battle  Fleet  for  the  annual  fleet  concentra- 
tion, transited  the  Panama  Canal  on  18  January,  and 
participated  in  winter  exercises  and  Fleet  Problems  II 
and  III  in  the  Caribbean  until  31  March.  Returning  to 
San  Diego  in  early  April,  she  conducted  summer  exer- 
cises in  the  Puget  Sound  area  from  2 July  to  1 Septem- 
ber; and,  after  a month  at  San  Diego,  returned  to 
Puget  Sound  for  overhaul  from  25  November  1924  to 
17  February  1925.  Departing  San  Diego  on  3 April 
1925,  Somers  headed  for  Hawaii.  She  participated  in 
Joint  Army  and  Navy  Problem  3 en  route  and  arrived 
at  Pearl  Harbor  with  the  fleet  on  27  April.  On  1 July, 
the  Battle  Fleet,  including  Somers,  departed  Pearl 
Harbor  for  a goodwill  cruise  to  the  Southwest  Pacific 
and  visited  Melbourne,  Australia;  Dunedin  and  Wel- 
lington, New  Zealand;  and  American  Samoa,  before 
returning  to  San  Diego  on  26  September. 

Somers  sailed  on  1 February  1926  from  San  Diego 
for  the  annual  fleet  concentration  off  the  Canal  Zone 
which  lasted  until  20  March.  On  14  June,  she  departed 
San  Diego  for  summer  exercises  in  the  Puget  Sound 
area,  returning  on  1 September.  Annual  overhaul  at 
Puget  Sound  lasted  from  7 December  1926  to  19  Janu- 
ary 1927 ; and,  on  17  February,  she  was  again  under- 
way with  the  Battle  Fleet  for  the  fleet  concentration. 
After  completing  exercises  in  the  Caribbean  on  22 
April,  the  fleet  made  a visit  to  New  York,  conducted  a 
joint  Army  and  Navy  exercise  in  Narragansett  Bay, 
and  then  arrived  at  Hampton  Roads  on  29  May  for  the 
Presidential  Naval  Review  there.  Departing  Hampton 
Roads  on  4 June,  the  Battle  Fleet,  including  Somers, 
called  at  San  Diego  from  25  June  to  1 July  and 
arrived  in  the  Puget  Sound  area  on  16  July  for 
summer  exercises. 

Somers  and  her  squadron  left  Puget  Sound  on  20 
August  and  sailed  to  Hawaii,  searching  for  planes  lost 
on  a flight  from  the  United  States  to  Honolulu.  She 
returned  to  San  Diego  on  5 September  and  underwent 
overhaul  at  Puget  Sound  from  25  December  1927  to  29 
February  1928.  After  a month  at  San  Diego,  she  sailed 
on  9 April  1928  with  the  fleet  for  Hawaii  to  conduct 
Fleet  Problem  VIII.  She  returned  to  San  Diego  on  23 
June  and  got  underway  six  days  later  for  summer 
exercises  in  Puget  Sound  including  a reserve  training 
cruise  to  Alaska  from  7 to  21  July.  Returning  to  San 
Diego  on  4 September,  she  received  repairs  at  Bremer- 
ton from  31  December  1928  to  8 February  1929;  and, 
after  spending  the  spring  at  San  Diego,  operated  with 
the  fleet  off  Puget  Sound  from  18  June  to  28  August. 
On  25  September  1929  at  San  Diego,  she  towed  Buch- 
anan (DD-131)  from  the  reserve  fleet  to  her  buoy; 
and,  on  10  April  1930,  Somers  was  decommissioned 
and  Buchanan  commissioned  in  her  place.  Somers  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  18  November  1930, 
scrapped  at  Mare  Island  in  1930  and  1931,  and  her 
materials  were  sold  on  19  March  1931. 

V 

(DD-381 : dp.  1,850;  1.  381'0";  b.  36T1";  dr.  18'0";  s. 

39.0  k.  (tl.)  ; a.  8 5",  8 1.1",  12  tt.;  cl.  Somers) 

The  fifth  Somers,  a destroyer,  was  laid  down  on  27 
June  1935  by  the  Federal  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock 
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Co.,  Kearny,  New  Jersey;  launched  on  13  March  1937; 
co-sponsored  by  Miss  Marie  Somers  and  Miss  Suzanne 
Somers;  and  commissioned  at  the  New  York  Navy 
Yard  on  1 December  1937,  Comdr.  James  E.  Maher  in 
command. 

Somers  sailed  on  11  February  1938  for  her  shake- 
down  cruise  and  visited  a number  of  ports  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  along  the  eastern  coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica. After  some  20  months  of  peacetime  operations 
with  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  Somers  began  a new  type  of 
assignment  in  the  fall  of  1939.  With  the  outbreak  of 
war  in  Europe  on  1 September,  the  United  States 
reacted  quickly  to  protect  her  rights  as  a neutral 
power  and  remain  outside  the  newest  European  imbro- 
glio. Thus,  Somers  joined  the  Neutrality  Patrol 
ordered  by  President  Roosevelt  on  5 September  and  for 
over  two  years  patrolled  the  western  Atlantic. 

On  the  morning  of  6 November  1941,  Somers  and 
Omaha  (CL-4)  came  upon  a ship  midway  between  the 
prominences  of  South  America  and  Africa.  The  mer- 
chantman was  ordered  to  heave  to  while  Omaha  went 
to  General  Quarters  and  dispatched  a motor  whale- 
boat with  a boarding  party.  On  the  stern  of  the  mer- 
chant ship  was  the  name  Willmotto,  of  Philadelphia; 
and  she  flew  the  colors  of  the  United  States.  Just 
before  the  boarding  party  came  alongside  the  mer- 
chant, she  hoisted  the  international  flag  signal,  “Fox 
Mike,”  indicating  that  she  was  sinking  and  in  need  of 
lifeboats  to  pick  up  her  passengers  and  crew  who  were 
already  abandoning  ship. 

The  detonation  of  explosions  in  the  ship  aroused  the 
suspicions  of  the  already  wary  boarding  party.  Upon 
boarding,  they  soon  discovered  that  their  quarry  was 
the  German  blockade  runner  Odenwald.  Only  one  of 
the  ship’s  generators  was  operating  and  selected 
watertight  doors  were  open.  All  this  clearly  indicated 
that  an  attempt  was  being  made  to  scuttle  her.  The 
skill  and  determination  of  the  American  sailors,  how- 
ever, saved  Odenwald  and  she  was  brought  into  San 
Juan,  P.R.,  for  disposition.  In  1947,  the  crews  of 
Somers  and  Omaha  were  awarded  salvage  money  by 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  Puerto  Rico. 

Throughout  1942,  Somers  cruised  the  South  Atlantic 
between  Brazil  and  Trinidad,  patrolling  and  escorting 
convoys  to  rendezvous  points  off  Trinidad.  On  21 
November  1942,  Somers  had  her  second  encounter  with 
a German  blockade  runner.  Early  that  morning,  Cin- 
cinnati (CL-6)  contacted  an  unidentified  merchant- 
man. The  group  changed  course  to  intercept  her,  and 
Somers  was  dispatched  to  investigate  personally.  The 
mystery  ship  identified  herself  as  the  Norwegian  mer- 
chantship  SS  Skjilbred,  but  gave  no  further  informa- 
tion. Somers  closed  the  suspicious  ship  and  made  fruit- 
less attempts  to  communicate  with  her.  When  Somers 
had  closed  to  about  1900  yards,  fires  broke  out  on 
Skjilbred’s  bridge  and  boats  were  lowered.  Somers 
immediately  called  a boarding  party  away,  but  before 
they  could  reach  Skjilbred,  three  heavy  explosions 
rocked  the  merchantman.  The  boarding  party  clam- 
bered aboard,  but  the  fire  and  flooding  were  beyond 
control,  so  they  left  the  stricken  ship  taking  only  some 
evidence  indicating  that  she  was  the  German  mer- 
chantman Anneliese  Essberger.  At  0711,  the  blockade 
runner  slipped  beneath  the  waves,  and  the  survivors 
were  taken  on  board  Milwaukee  (CL-5). 

In  January  1943,  Somers  left  her  patrols  in  the 
South  Atlantic  to  perform  a special  mission.  On  the 
5th,  she  got  underway  from  Recife,  Brazil,  in  company 
with  Memphis  (CL-^13)  and  headed  for  Bathurst, 
Gambia.  There,  Memphis  served  as  flagship  for  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  during  the  Casablanca  Conference 
between  Churchill  and  Roosevelt;  and  Somers  provided 
screening  and  escort  services  for  the  flagship.  Somers 
remained  at  Bathurst  from  10  to  27  January  1943; 
then  moved  on  to  Dakar,  Senegal,  where  she  rendez- 
voused with  the  task  group  escorting  the  French  ships, 
Richeliexi  and  Montcalm,  to  the  United  States.  This 
task  group  stood  out  of  Dakar  on  30  January  1943  and 


headed  west.  During  the  evening  of  8 February, 
Somers  and  Montcalm  were  detached  from  the  main 
group  and  headed  for  Philadelphia.  They  anchored  in 
Delaware  Bay  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  and  moored 
at  Philadelphia  the  next  day. 

On  13  February,  the  destroyer  departed  Philadelphia 
and  steamed  indenendently  to  Charleston,  S.C.,  for  two 
weeks  of  availability  at  the  navy  yard.  On  the  28th, 
she  got  underway  to  return  to  South  Atlantic  patrol 
duty,  this  time  out  of  Trinidad,  B.W.I.  Throughout 
1943,  Somers  patrolled  the  South  Atlantic  for  German 
blockade  runners  and  guarded  the  sea  lanes  from 
German  submarines.  She  also  escorted  convoys  from 
the  Caribbean  area  to  Bahia  and  Recife,  in  Brazil. 

On  New  Years  Day  1944,  Somers  was  steaming 
independently  of  Task  Force  41  when  she  was  ordered 
to  intercept  a suspicious  ship  being  shadowed  by  patrol 
planes.  She  made  contact  with  her  target  in  the  late 
evening  hours  of  2 January  and,  in  response  to  the 
hostile  action  of  that  ship,  open  fire  with  her  main 
battery.  Her  first  salvo  hit  the  mark  and  forced  the 
crew  to  abandon  ship.  The  ship,  later  identified  as  the 
German  blockage  runner  Westerland,  did  not  return 
fire  and  was  soon  lying  dead  in  the  water.  Somers 
opened  fire  again  and  after  several  explosions — proba- 
bly from  scuttling  charges — Westerland  sank.  The  next 
day,  Somers  picked  up  survivors,  17  officers  and  116 
men,  and  took  them  to  Recife. 

Somers  continued  patrolling  the  South  Atlantic 
through  early  February,  then  made  for  Charleston  and 
six  weeks  at  the  navy  yard  for  overhaul.  On  2 April, 
she  headed  farther  north  to  Casco  Bay,  Maine,  where 
she  conducted  training  until  14  May.  On  that  date,  she 
rendezvoused  with  a convoy  bound  for  Plymouth,  Eng- 
land, arriving  there  on  the  25th.  During  the  last  week 
in  May  and  the  first  week  in  June,  England  was  a 
hotbed  of  rumor  and  speculation.  Somers’  crew  hoped 
for  an  active  role  in  the  upcoming  Normandy  invasion, 
but  had  to  content  themselves  with  the  necessary,  but 
much  less  exciting,  duty  of  escorting  convoys.  She 
shuttled  back  and  forth  across  the  English  Channel, 
escorting  convoys  to  the  landing  beaches  and  screening 
amphibious  operations  until  mid-July.  During  that 
time,  the  excitement  had  somewhat  subsided,  but  Axis 
air  raids  kept  Somers’  sailors  on  their  toes. 

On  12  July,  the  destroyer  departed  Plymouth  for 
North  Africa  and  arrived  at  Mers-el-Kebir,  Algeria,  on 
21  July.  After  some  brief  training  there,  she  joined 
Task  Force  86  at  Naples,  Italy,  on  the  31st.  She  stood 
out  of  Naples  on  12  August  en  route  to  the  Sitka 
assault  area  off  the  lies  d’Hyeres  on  the  southern 
coast  of  France.  Again,  she  patrolled  and  screened  for 
the  invasion  forces  as  she  had  done  at  Normandy.  On 
the  morning  of  15  August,  while  she  was  conducting 
antisubmarine  and  antisurface  patrol  south  of  Port 
Cros  and  the  lie  du  Levant,  Somers  picked  up  two 
ships  on  her  radar  screen.  She  challenged  them  and 
received  no  response ; however,  since  they  were  not 
threatening  the  transport  area,  she  merely  tracked 
them  on  radar  and  maintained  position  to  intercept 
should  they  move  toward  the  assault  area.  At  0440,  the 
unidentified  ships  came  into  range,  and  Somers  sent  a 
second  challenge. 

When  the  intruders  failed  to  respond  a second  time 
and  they  began  to  maneuver,  Somers  unleashed  a salvo 
from  her  main  battery.  She  scored  a hit  on  the  first 
target,  later  identified  as  the  German  corvette  Comas- 
cio;  but  while  turning  to  keep  abreast  of  Comascio’ s 
evasive  action,  contacted  the  larger  corvette  Escabort. 
The  destroyer  immediately  shifted  fire  to  the  new 
target,  striking  home  again  on  the  first  salvo.  Escabort 
flamed  from  stem  to  stern  as  ammunition  exploded. 
Leaving  Escabort  in  a sinking  condition,  Somers 
turned  once  again  to  Comascio,  now  fleeing  to  the 
southeast.  She  poured  salvo  after  salvo  into  the  hope- 
lessly out-gunned  German,  receiving  only  two  feeble, 
small-caliber  bursts  in  return.  At  0518,  Comascio 
slowed  down  and  began  to  circle  to  the  right.  Somers 
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finished  her  off  with  four  more  salvoes  and  moved  in 
at  daylight  to  pick  up  survivors.  Her  boarding  party 
salvaged  Comascio’s  ensign  and  some  charts  just 
before  she  sank. 

Following  this  action,  the  destroyer  moved  inshore  to 
give  fire  support  to  the  invasion.  For  two  days,  she 
showered  enemy  strongpoints  south  of  lie  de  Port 
Cros  with  5-inch  shells.  She  remained  in  the  Sitka 
assault  area  for  another  week;  then  moved  to  a posi- 
tion seven  miles  off  the  coast  and  to  the  east  of  Mar- 
seille. There  she  continued  screening  and  relieved 
Rodman  (DD-456)  as  fire  support  ship  for  minesweep- 
ing operations  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  de  Bouc.  On  22 
August,  she  dueled  with  enemy  shore  batteries  for  half 
an  hour.  She  emerged  the  undisputed  victor,  but  the 
enemy  gunners  gave  almost  as  well  as  they  took. 
Somers  sustained  many  shrapnel  hits  about  her  decks 
during  the  action. 

For  the  next  month,  the  destroyer  operated  in  the 
Mediterranean,  visiting  ports  on  the  southern  coast  of 
France;  Ajaccio,  Corsica;  and  Oran,  Algeria.  She 
steamed  out  of  Oran  on  28  September  and  arrived  in 
New  York  on  8 October.  Somers  was  overhauled  at  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  until  8 November;  then  moved  to 
Casco  Bay,  Maine,  for  training.  On  23  November,  she 
joined  the  screen  of  a Britain-bound  convoy  for  the 
first  of  four  transatlantic  voyages  which  closed 
Somers’  combat  service.  She  returned  to  the  United 
States  on  12  May  1945  at  the  end  of  her  last  voyage 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  For  the  remainder  of  the  war, 
Somers  operated  along  the  eastern  seaboard  and,  in 
July,  made  one  summer  cruise  to  the  Caribbean  to 
train  midshipmen. 

On  4 August  1945,  she  put  into  Charleston,  S.C.,  for 
overhaul  and  remained  until  11  September.  Instead  of 
returning  to  active  duty,  Somers  reported  to  the  Com- 
mandant, 6th  Naval  District,  for  decommissioning  and 
disposal.  She  decommissioned  at  Charleston  on  28 
October  1945  and  was  retained  there  until  removed  by 
her  purchaser,  Boston  Metals  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  16 
May  1947.  Somers  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on 
28  January  1947. 

Somers  (DD-381)  earned  two  battle  stars  during 
World  War  II. 

VI 

(DD-947 : dp.  4,200  (f.) ; 1.  418';  b.  45';  dr.  20';  s.  33 
k.  (tl.) ; cpl.  324;  a.  3 5",  4 3",  ASROC,  2 21"  tt.,  2 
dcp. ; cl.  Hull) 

The  sixth  Somers  was  laid  down  on  4 March  1957  by 
the  Bath  Iron  Works  Corp.,  at  Bath,  Maine;  launched 
on  30  May  1958;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Charles  E. 
Wilson;  and  commissioned  on  3 April  1959,  Comdr. 
Edward  J.  Cummings,  Jr.,  in  command. 

On  1 June  1959,  the  destroyer  sailed  from  Boston, 
Mass.,  to  Newport,  R.I.,  before  departing  the  United 
States  five  days  later  for  her  maiden  voyage  which 
took  her — via  Argentia,  Newfoundland — to  the  ports  of 
northern  Europe.  On  her  itinerary  were  Copenhagen, 
Denmark;  Stockholm,  Sweden;  Portsmouth,  England; 
and  Kiel,  Germany,  where  she  represented  the  Navy 
during  the  “Kiel  Week”  festivities.  Somers  took  leave 
of  Europe  at  Portsmouth,  England,  and — after  stop- 
ping briefly  at  Bermuda  and  training  for  five  days  out 
of  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba — transited  the  Panama 
Canal  on  19  July.  She  arrived  at  her  home  port,  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  on  27  July  and  conducted  shakedown 
training  along  the  California  coast  for  the  next  six 
weeks.  She  underwent  final  acceptance  trials  on  17 
September;  then,  completed  just  over  a month  of  over- 
haul from  1 October  until  8 November. 

Over  the  next  six  and  one-half  years,  Somers  alter- 
nated between  operations  out  of  San  Diego  and  deploy- 
ments to  the  7th  Fleet  in  the  Far  East.  In  all,  she 
deployed  to  the  western  Pacific  four  times  during  this 
period,  remaining  on  the  west  coast  in  1962  and  1964. 


Her  first  three  tours  in  the  Far  East  were  relatively 
uneventful,  peacetime  assignments,  consisting  of  7th 
Fleet  operations  and  exercises  with  units  of  the  navies 
of  the  SEATO  allies  of  the  United  States.  During  her 
second  and  third  deployments,  in  1961  and  1963, 
Somers  steamed  to  Australia  to  participate  in  the  cele- 
brations commemorating  19th  and  21st  anniversaries  of 
the  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea.  During  her  fourth  tour  of 
duty  with  the  7th  Fleet,  the  destroyer  saw  her  first 
wartime  operations  as  American  involvement  in  the 
Vietnam  War  escalated.  She  plied  the  waters  of  the 
Tonkin  Gulf,  plane-guarding  for  Coral  Sea  (CVA-43), 
Hancock  (CVA-19),  and  Ranger  (CVA-61)  as  their 
aircraft  pounded  enemy  supply  lines  in  North  Viet- 
nam. 

On  30  July  1965,  Somers  got  underway  from  Yoko- 
suka, Japan,  to  return  to  the  United  States.  She 
arrived  in  San  Diego  on  12  August  and,  after  a month 
of  leave  and  upkeep,  she  resumed  normal  operations 
along  the  west  coast.  She  continued  to  be  so  engaged 
until  11  April  1966  when  she  entered  San  Fran- 
cisco Naval  Shipyard  to  begin  conversion  to  a Deca- 
tur-class guided  missile  destroyer.  On  that  day,  she 
was  decommissioned  at  Hunters  Point.  From  then  until 
February  1968,  Somers  was  in  the  shipyard  having 
90%  of  her  superstructure  replaced,  receiving  the 
Tartar  surface-to-air  missile  system  and  the  ASROC 
antisubmarine  rocket  system.  In  addition,  her  engineer- 
ing equipment  was  completely  overhauled,  and  she 
received  a lot  of  additional  electronic  gear.  On  10  Feb- 
ruary 1968,  Somers  was  recommissioned  at  Hunters 
Point  as  the  Navy’s  newest  guided-missile  destroyer, 
DDG-34. 

Her  conversion  was  completed  on  16  May  1968,  and 
she  departed  Hunters  Point  the  next  day  for  her  new 
home  port,  Long  Beach,  Calif.  For  the  rest  of  1968 
and  most  of  1969,  the  guided-missile  destroyer  ranged 
the  west  coast  from  Mexico  to  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton, conducting  trials  and  exercises. 

On  18  November  1969,  she  got  underway  to  deploy 
again  to  the  western  Pacific.  She  stopped  over  in 
Hawaii  from  24  to  28  November  and  loaded  am- 
munition at  the  Oahu  Naval  Ammunition  Depot. 
Continuing  westward,  she  paused  at  Midway  on  1 
December  to  refuel  and  at  Guam  on  the  8th.  She  made 
Subic  Bay  in  the  Philippines  on  the  11th.  During  this 
deployment,  Somers  returned  to  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
alternately  planeguarding  Hancock  and  serving  on  the 
gunline.  During  late  March  and  early  April,  she 
joined  units  of  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  navies 
in  the  SEATO  exercise,  “Sea  Rover.”  After  that,  she 
returned  to  planeguard  duties,  this  time  for  Constella- 
tion (CVA-64).  Two  days  after  joining  the  carrier, 
however,  Somers  was  detached  to  return  to  Subic  Bay. 
She  arrived  on  19  April  and  remained  until  the  24th, 
when  she  got  underway  for  the  United  States. 

Somers  arrived  at  Long  Beach  on  8 May  1970.  After 
an  availability  period  and  an  extended  leave  and 
unkeep  period,  the  guided-missile  destroyer  embarked 
35  Naval  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  midshipmen 
for  five  weeks  training  during  PACMIDTRARON  70. 
The  cruise  commenced  on  22  June  and  was  concluded 
on  6 August  at  Long  Beach.  She  resumed  operations 
out  of  her  home  port  until  13  November  when  she  got 
underway  for  another  deployment  to  the  western 
Pacific.  Somers  was  assigned  to  the  7th  Fleet  from 
December  1970  until  4 May  1971.  During  that  time, 
she  planeguarded  the  carriers  on  six  occasions,  ren- 
dered naval  gunfire  support  on  three,  and  once  stood 
watch  on  the  northern  search  and  rescue  station.  In 
between  line  periods,  she  visited  Keelung,  Taiwan; 
Hong  Kong;  Singapore;  and  Penang,  Malaysia,  in 
addition  to  putting  in  periodically  at  the  naval  station 
at  Subic  Bay. 

She  cleared  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  on  4 May,  headed 
back  to  the  United  States,  and  made  Long  Beach  on 
the  23d.  Somers  resumed  operations  out  of  Long  Beach 
until  9 July  when  she  began  a month  of  pre-overhaul 
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preparations.  On  9 August,  the  guided-missile 
destroyer  entered  Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard  to  com- 
mence regular  overhaul.  The  overhaul  lasted  until  3 
December  and,  following  that,  she  went  into  a period 
of  restricted  availability  which  carried  her  through  31 
December.  Somers  completed  her  restricted  availability 
on  3 January  1972  and  began  trials,  tests,  and  exer- 
cises which  lasted  through  31  March.  After  nine  days 
of  preparations,  she  headed  west  on  9 April  to  rejoin 
the  7th  Fleet. 

Sailing  via  Pearl  Harbor  and  Guam,  Somers  made 
Subic  Bay  on  29  April.  After  a voyage  to  Singapore 
and  back,  she  joined  the  carriers  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
on  9 May.  Her  tour  of  duty  in  the  Far  East  lasted 
until  late  October.  She  cruised  with  the  aircraft  car- 
riers in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  five  times  during  this 
deployment,  rendered  naval  gunfire  support  three 
times,  and  stood  duty  on  the  south  Talos  station  and 
PIRAZ  station  once  each.  Between  line  periods,  she 
normally  put  into  Subic  Bay,  but  managed  to  visit 
Sasebo,  Japan,  and  Hong  Kong.  Somers  returned  to 
Long  Beach  on  9 November  1972. 

Two  periods  of  operations  from  her  home  port  sepa- 
rated by  two  months  of  restricted  availability  at  Long 
Beach  took  up  the  first  nine  months  of  1973  for 
Somers.  On  9 October,  she  got  underway  to  deploy  to 
the  western  Pacific.  Stopping  at  Pearl  Harbor  from  15 
to  21  October,  she  made  Subic  Bay  on  5 November. 
She  remained  on  duty  with  the  7th  Fleet  until  mid- 
May  1974,  when  she  reentered  Pearl  Harbor.  As  of 
mid-October  1974,  she  was  still  in  port  at  Pearl 
Harbor. 

Somers  earned  five  battle  stars  during  the  Vietnam 
War. 


Somerset 

Counties  in  Maine,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania. 

I 

(SwStr. : t.  521;  1.  151';  b.  32'4";  cpl.  110;  a.  2 9" 
D.sb.,  4 32-pdrs.) 

The  first  Somerset — a wooden-hulled,  side-wheel  fer- 
ryboat built  at  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  in  1862 — was  purchased 
by  the  Navy  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  4 March  1862, 
and  was  commissioned  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  on 
3 April  1862,  Lt.  Earl  English  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  East  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron,  the 
ferryboat  arrived  at  Key  West,  Fla.,  on  27  April;  and, 
after  cooling,  sailed  on  1 May  for  waters  off  the  coast 
of  Cuba  to  seek  blockade  runners.  On  4 May,  she  cap- 
tured screw  steamer  Circassian  flying  British  colors 
between  Havana  and  Matanzas  about  10  miles  off  the 
Cuban  coast.  Lt.  English  placed  a prize  crew  on  the 
steamer  and  towed  her  to  Key  West  for  adjudication. 
There  she  was  condemned  and  sold  to  the  Navy. 

After  another  cruise  off  the  coast  of  Cuba,  Somerset 
was  ordered  to  cruise  off  Florida  between  Cedar  Keys 
and  St.  George’s  Sound.  There  she  began  a type  of 
duty  which  characterized  her  service  during  her  entire 
Navy  career.  In  the  next  few  months,  she  performed 
blockade  duty;  made  a reconnaissance  expedition  to 
Way  Key  where  she  engaged  Confederate  troops  on  15 
May;  shelled  a Confederate  fort  near  the  lighthouse  in 
St.  Mark’s  River,  before  landing  a party  of  sailors 
who  wrecked  the  battery  on  15  June;  captured  block- 
ade running  schooner  Curlew  off  the  Cedar  Keys  the 
next  day  ; and  destroyed  salt  works  at  the  end  of  the 
Fernandia  Railroad  at  Depot  Key  on  4 and  6 October. 

Because  of  the  shoal  waters  she  patrolled,  Somerset 
often  sent  boat  parties  to  serve  the  Union  cause  in 
areas  which  she  could  not  reach  herself.  On  27  Decem- 
ber, one  of  her  boats  capsized  in  a squall,  and  three 
petty  officers  and  one  seaman  were  drowned  during 
operations  in  St.  George’s  Sound  to  seal  off  the  Apa- 


lachicola River.  Up  this  strategic  stream,  which  held 
Somerset’s  attention  for  much  of  the  next  two  and 
one-half  years,  the  Confederates  were  building  screw 
gunboat  Chattahoochee  and  ironclad  centerwheel 
steamer  Muscogee. 

These  Confederate  warships  never  got  into  action; 
but,  in  May  1864,  a party  of  Confederate  sailors  from 
Chattahoochee,  commanded  by  Lt.  George  W.  Gift, 
attempted  to  capture  Union  side  wheeler  Adela  which 
was  blockading  the  Apalachicola.  Launches  from 
Somerset  discovered  the  Confederate  expedition,  drove 
them  off,  and  captured  their  boats  and  supplies. 

Somerset  spent  most  of  the  final  year  of  the  war 
guarding  lest  the  Southern  warships  attempt  to  break 
the  blockade.  From  time  to  time,  an  expedition  to  gain 
intelligence  or  a foray  against  Southern  salt  works 
would  enliven  her  routine  blockade  duty.  Her  last 
excitement  came  in  the  closing  weeks  of  the  war  when, 
on  30  March  1865,  she  joined  Sunflower  in  destroying 
salt  works  on  St.  Joseph’s  Bayou. 

After  peace  returned,  the  steamer — badly  in  need  of 
repair  and  towed  by  Isnomia — headed  for  New  York. 
She  was  sold  at  public  auction  there  on  12  July  1865 
to  the  Union  Ferry  Co.  Documented  on  14  February 
1866,  the  rejuvenated  Somerset  began  a career  as  a 
New  York  ferryboat  which  lasted  until  she  was  retired 


(MB:  t.  15;  1.  55'0";  b.  13'6";  dr.  2'7"  (mean)  ; cpl.  5) 

The  second  Somerset — a wooden  motor  boat  built  in 
1917  at  Oriole,  Md.,  by  J.  S.  Muir — was  acquired  by 
the  Navy  on  10  April  1918  under  free  lease  from  the 
Conservation  Commission  of  Maryland.  Designated  Id. 
No.  2162,  Somerset  served  on  section  patrol  duty  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  area.  After  the  armistice  was  signed, 
she  was  returned  to  her  owner  on  26  November  1918. 

III 

(AK-212:  dp.  7,125;  1.  338'6";  b.  50';  dr.  21'1";  s. 
11.5  k.;  cpl.  85;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Alamosa;  T.  C1-M-AV1) 

The  third  Somerset  (AK-212)  (ex-MC  hull  2166) 
was  laid  down  on  9 October  1944  by  the  Leathern  D. 
Smith  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wise.;  launched 
on  21  January  1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Fred  Bradley; 
acquired  by  the  Navy  from  the  Maritime  Commission 
on  20  September  1945;  and  commissioned  the  same 
day. 

Somerset  was  acquired  for  Navy  use  as  a cargo 
ship;  but,  due  to  the  cessation  of  hostilities  with 
Japan,  she  saw  no  naval  service.  She  was  returned  to 
the  Maritime  Commission  on  2 November  1945  and 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  5 December  1945. 

IV 

(PCE-892 : dn.  850;  1.  184'6";  b.  33'1";  dr.  9'5";  s. 

15.7  k.;  cpl.  99;  a.  1 3",  6 40mm.;  cl.  PCE-827) 

The  fourth  Somerset  (PCE-892)  was  laid  down  on 
28  October  1942  by  Willamette  Iron  & Steel  Corp., 
Portland,  Oreg. ; launched  on  1 May  1943;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  J.  C.  Dowling;  and  commissioned  on  8 July 
1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  John  F.  Allen,  USNR,  in  command. 

Somerset  sailed  to  San  Diego  and  conducted  shake- 
down  training  from  25  July  to  27  August  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area.  The  escort  then  sailed  to  the 
Aleutian  Islands  and  operated  as  a patrol  ship  from  2 
September  1944  to  1 June  1945.  She  was  in  the  Puget 
Sound  Navy  Yard  from  2 June  to  12  August  being 
converted  into  an  amphibious  control  ship. 

Somerset  sailed  to  Hawaii  and  entered  the  Pearl 
Harbor  Navy  Yard  for  conversion  into  a weather  ship 
on  20  August.  She  was  ordered  to  the  Marianas  and 
assigned  duty  as  a weather  station  ship.  Using  Guam 
as  a base  of  operations,  Somerset  provided  open  ocean 
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weather  services  between  Guam,  Kwajalein,  and  the 
Philippine  Islands  until  August  1947.  On  the  13th,  she 
sailed  for  the  gulf  coast,  via  Pearl  Harbor,  San  Diego, 
and  the  Panama  Canal. 

Somerset  arrived  in  New  Orleans  on  22  October 
1947;  was  assigned  to  the  8th  Naval  District  as  a 
Naval  Reserve  training  ship;  and  served  in  that 
capacity  until  1955.  In  March  1955,  she  was  placed  out 
of  commission,  in  reserve,  with  the  Atlantic  Reserve 
Fleet. 

Somerset  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 June 
1961  and  transferred  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  on  13 
December. 


Somersworth 

A town  in  New  Hampshire. 

(PCER-849:  dp.  850;  1.  184'6";  b.  33'1";  dr.  9'5";  s. 

15.4  k. ; cpl.  99,  a 1 3",  2 40mm.;  cl.  PCER-849) 

Somersworth  was  laid  down  as  PCER-849  on  24 
September  1943  by  the  Pullman  Standard  Car  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  launched  on  31  January 
1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Frank  G.  Hammar;  and  com- 
missioned on  11  April  1944,  Lt.  Albert  0.  Lind  in 
command. 

PCER-849  sailed  on  22  April  for  Miami,  Fla.,  and 
conducted  a short  shakedown  cruise  before  heading  for 
the  Pacific  where  she  was  urgently  needed  by  the 
Army.  General  MacArthur  had  directed  his  chief 
signal  officer,  Major  General  S.  B.  Akin,  to  form  a 
fleet  command  post  to  facilitate  communications  during 
complex  land,  sea,  and  air  attacks.  Most  of  the  ships 
designated  for  this  duty  belonged  to  the  Army.  The 
Navy,  realizing  that  the  hospital  space  on  the  PCER 
could  easily  be  converted  into  a communications  center, 
assigned  PCER’s  848,  849,  and  850  to  the  operational 
control  of  General  Headquarters,  Southwest  Pacific 
Areas.  Consequently,  the  patrol  craft  stood  out  of 
Miami,  on  11  May,  and  proceeded,  via  the  Panama 
Canal  and  Bora  Bora,  to  Australia.  She  arrived  at 
Brisbane  on  17  June  and  reported  to  the  Service 
Force,  7th  Fleet,  for  administrative  control  and  con- 
version into  a communications  ship.  Work  was  com- 
pleted in  mid-September;  and,  on  the  30th,  PCER’s 
848  and  849  sailed  to  Hollandia,  New  Guinea. 

On  13  October  1944,  PCER-849  sortied  with  the 
Service  Force  to  participate  in  the  landings  on  Leyte, 
and  remained  in  Leyte  Gulf  until  4 January  1945. 
During  the  operation,  Army  communication  facilities 
on  board  acted  as  a relay  between  Army  forces  on 
Leyte  and  bases  in  New  Guinea  and  Australia.  The 
ship  also  shot  down  three  Japanese  planes  during  the 
operation.  The  patrol  craft  was  attached  to  Task 
Force  (TF)  78  on  4 January  and  participated  in  the 
Lingayen  Gulf  landings.  Due  to  the  rapid  advance  of 
infantry  units  ashore  there  and  the  increasing  need 
for  communication  facilities  in  southern  Luzon,  the 
ship  weighed  anchor  for  Tacloban  on  31  January.  She 
loaded  more  radio  equipment  aboard  and  delivered  it 
to  Subic  Bay  on  17  February. 

PCER-849  moved  to  Manila  Harbor  on  the  26th  and 
remained  there  until  19  April  when  she  sailed  to  Moro- 
tai  and  joined  the  task  force  being  formed  there  for 
the  assault  against  Tarakan  Island,  Borneo.  She 
arrived  off  Tarakan,  on  1 May,  and  provided  communi- 
cations between  the  Australian  forces  on  the  beach  and 
Headquarters,  Armed  Forces,  Pacific.  On  9 May,  she 
departed  for  Morotai  to  join  fleet  units  staging  for  the 
assault  on  Brunei  Bay,  Borneo.  The  landings  were 
made  on  10  June  and  PCER-849  remained  there  until 
her  assignment  was  completed  on  the  16th.  During  this 
operation,  she  struck  an  uncharted,  sunken,  Japanese 
ship  and  bent  a blade  of  her  port  propeller.  A period 
of  availability  at  Subic  Bay  followed. 

The  patrol  craft  sailed  to  Buckner  Bay,  Okinawa, 
and  remained  there,  from  20  July  to  1 August  before 


returning  to  Manila.  She  sailed  for  Japan  on  the  14th, 
proceeded  via  Okinawa  to  Tokyo  Bay,  and  operated  in 
Japanese  home  waters  until  22  October.  On  that  day, 
with  PCER-850,  she  sailed  for  the  east  coast  of  the 
United  States.  She  arrived  at  San  Diego  on  13  Novem- 
ber 1945  and  continued  on  her  voyage  five  days  later. 

PCER-849  entered  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  on  10  Jan- 
uary 1946  and  was  routed  onward  to  New  London, 
Conn.,  for  duty  with  the  Navy  Underwater  Sound  Lab- 
oratory. On  15  February  1956,  she  was  named  Somer- 
sworth. Until  1957,  she  performed  testing  and  develop- 
mental assignments,  principally  in  the  field  of  under- 
water sound  transmission,  for  the  Bureau  of  Ships, 
David  Taylor  Model  Basin,  Operational  Development 
Force,  the  Sound  Laboratory,  and  for  various  commer- 
cial contractors. 

In  July  1957,  an  explosion  ripped  through  the  ship 
while  she  was  on  a routine  mission  off  Long  Island. 
Three  crewmen  were  killed  and  four  seriously  injured. 
In  response  to  radio  calls  for  medical  assistance,  doc- 
tors from  the  Queen  Mary  boarded  Somersworth  and 
supervised  the  transfer  of  the  four  injured  to  the 
luxury  liner.  Upon  completion  of  repairs,  the  ship 
returned  to  her  experimental  duties  and  continued  that 
work  until  September  1965  when  she  was  attached  to 
the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  and  berthed  at  Norfolk.  On 
1 April  1966,  Somersworth  was  struck  from  the  Navy 
list,  and  she  was  subsequently  sold  to  Alfred  Dana, 
Tampa,  Fla. 

Somersworth  received  three  battle  stars  for  World 
War  II  service. 


Somervell  County 

A county  in  Texas. 

(LST-1129 : dp.  3,960;  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  11'2";  s. 

11.6  k. ; cpl.  119;  trp.  147;  a.  8 40mm.;  cl.  LST— 542) 

Somervell  County  (LST-1129)  was  laid  down  on  29 
November  1944  by  Chicago  Bridge  and  Iron  Co., 
Seneca,  111.;  launched  on  22  February  1945;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  P.  Leatzow;  and  commissioned  on  6 
March  1945,  Lt.  J.  K.  Marshall  in  command. 

Somervell  County  conducted  shakedown  at  St. 
Andrews  Bay,  Fla.,  and  departed  for  Gulfport,  Miss., 
on  5 April.  She  loaded  her  tank  deck  with  general 
cargo  for  Pearl  Harbor,  moved  to  New  Orleans,  La., 
for  additional  stores  and  ammunition  and  sailed  for 
Panama  on  20  April.  She  transited  the  canal  on  28 
April;  and  the  LST  arrived  at  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  on 
10  May. 

Somervell  County  got  underway  for  Pearl  Harbor  on 
19  May.  On  the  27th,  she  received  a distress  signal 
from  Y P-6 42  and  towed  the  patrol  craft  into  Pearl 
Harbor  on  29  May.  She  sailed  from  Oahu  on  21  June, 
bound,  via  Eniwetok,  for  Leyte  Gulf,  with  personnel 
and  equipment  of  the  9th  Army  Corps.  The  LST 
arrived  there  on  15  July  and  was  assigned  to  the  7th 
Fleet  to  transport  equipment  from  the  Philippines  to 
Okinawa.  She  made  one  round  trip,  returning  on  29 
August.  On  19  September,  she  sailed  for  Korea,  with 
Army  personnel  and  equipment  and  arrived  at  Jinsen 
on  29  September.  From  Jinsen,  Somervell  County 
moved  to  Pusan  to  unload  the  remainder  of  her  cargo. 
She  was  rerouted  to  Jinsen  and  departed  there  on  17 
October  with  1,000  Japanese  prisoners  of  war 
(POW’s)  and  their  American  Army  guards. 

The  ship  disembarked  the  POW’s  at  Sasebo,  Japan, 
on  the  17th  and  sailed  to  Okinawa  to  embark  Army 
engineers  and  carry  them  to  Korea.  She  arrived  at 
Jinsen  on  2 November;  moved  to  Pusan  and,  on  the 
13th,  sailed  for  Taku,  China,  for  repatriation  duty. 
Until  30  January  1946,  the  LST  shuttled  between 
Japan,  Korea,  and  China,  taking  Japanese  POW’s  to 
Japan,  Korean  repatriates  to  Korea,  and  displaced 
Chinese  back  to  China. 

Somervell  County  sailed  to  Pearl  Harbor  via  Oki- 
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nawa;  loaded  LCT-12Ab  on  board;  and  headed  for  the 
California  coast  on  15  March.  On  25  April,  she  moved 
from  San  Francisco  to  Astoria,  Oreg.,  to  be  placed  in 
an  inactive  status. 

Somervell  County  was  placed  out  of  commission,  in 
reserve,  on  31  July  1946,  with  the  Pacific  Reserve 
Fleet  at  Puget  Sound.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy 
list  on  1 November  1958. 


Sonnicant 

(YTB-416 : dp.  345  (f.) ; 1.  lOO'O";  b.  25'0";  dr.  9'7"; 
s.  12  k.  (tl.) ; cl.  Sassaba) 

Sonnicant  (YTB-416),  a large  harbor  tug,  was  laid 
down  on  20  April  1944  at  the  Coast  Guard  Yard, 
Curtis  Bay,  Md.,  and  placed  in  service  there  on  2 Feb- 
ruary 1945. 

In  March,  she  reported  for  duty  in  the  Pacific  at 
Balboa  in  the  Canal  Zone.  Although  initially  assigned 
to  the  Service  Force,  Pacific  Fleet,  Sonnicant  was 
reassigned  to  the  14th  Naval  District  on  Independence 
Day  1945.  She  was  stationed  at  Pearl  Harbor  until  4 
April  1946  when  she  was  transferred  to  the  19th  Fleet 
for  inactivation  overhaul.  The  tug  was  placed  out  of 
service  on  14  October  and  was  berthed  in  the  Pacific 
Reserve  Fleet  at  San  Diego  on  5 November. 

Almost  five  years  later,  in  June  of  1951,  Sonnicant 
was  placed  back  in  service  at  San  Diego.  Assigned  to 
the  11th  Naval  District,  Sonnicant  was  redesignated  a 
medium  harbor  tug,  YTM-416,  in  February  1962.  She 
served  at  Port  Hueneme,  Calif.,  until  1972  when  she 
was  again  placed  out  of  service.  Her  name  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  on  1 July  1972,  and  her  hulk  was 
sold  to  the  Cummings  Boat  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  for 
scrapping. 


Sonoma 

A creek,  a county,  and  a town  in  California,  named 
for  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Indians  of  the  region  who 
were  converted  to  Christianity  by  Franciscan  friars  of 
the  Mission,  San  Francisco  Solano. 

I 

(SwGbt. : t.  955;  1.  233'9";  b.  34'10";  dph.  12'3";  dr. 

8'7";  1 100-pdr.  P.r.,  1 11"  D.  sb.,  6 24-pdr.  how.,  2 

12-pdr.  r.) 

The  first  Sonoma  was  launched  by  the  Portsmouth 
(N.H.)  Navy  Yard  on  15  April  1862;  sponsored  by 
Miss  Mary  N.  Bleecker;  and  commissioned  on  8 July 
1862,  Comdr.  Thomas  H.  Stevens  in  command. 

On  17  July,  the  double-ender  sailed  for  the  West 
Indies  for  operations  against  Confederate  blockade 
runners  and  raiders  on  the  high  seas.  The  success  of 
Confederate  cruisers,  especially  Florida  and  Alabama, 
in  operations  against  Union  shipping  prompted  the 
Navy  Department,  on  8 September,  to  put  Commodore 
Charles  Wilkes  in  command  of  a “flying”  West  India 
Squadron  created  specifically  to  seek  out  and  destroy 
the  Southern  raiders.  Sonoma  was  assigned  to  this 
squadron.  While  Sonoma  never  quite  caught  up  with 
Florida  or  Alabama,  she  did  operate  successfully 
against  blockade  runners. 

On  5 October,  she  chased  Harriet  Pinckney  back  into 
port  after  she  had  attempted  to  slip  out  of  Bermuda 
reportedly  carrying  “infernal  machines  or  torpedoes  . . . 
for  destroying  ships  in  harbor.”  On  18  January  1862, 
Sonoma  and  Wachusett  seized  Virginia  off  Mugeres 
Island,  Mexico,  and  sent  the  steamer  to  Key  West  for 
adjudication.  On  3 February,  Sonoma  captured  British 
bark  Springbok.  On  the  15th,  she  took  brig  Atlantic 
bound  from  Havana  for  Matamoras,  Mexico.  Finally, 
on  14  April,  she  took  Clyde  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
after  the  schooner  had  escaped  from  the  South  laden 
with  cotton  and  rosin. 


The  wear  and  tear  of  hard  service  at  sea  was  catch- 
ing up  with  the  double-ender,  and  she  sailed  north  for 
repairs.  The  ship  reached  New  York  on  13  June  and 
was  decommissioned  on  the  20th. 

Back  in  top  trim,  Sonoma  was  recommissioned  on  28 
September  and  assigned  to  the  South  Atlantic  Blockad- 
ing Squadron  in  which  she  served  for  the  rest  of  the 
Civil  War.  Highlights  of  this  service  included  her  cap- 
ture of  Ida  on  8 July  1864.  That  side  wheeler  had 
slipped  out  of  Sapelo  Sound,  Ga.,  and  was  bound  for 
the  Bahamas  laden  with  cotton. 

Early  the  next  year,  1865,  she  participated  in  opera- 
tions of  the  squadron  clearing  the  way  for  General 
Sherman  in  his  march  north  from  Savannah.  On  9 
February,  she,  Pawnee,  and  Daffodil  engaged  Confed- 
erate batteries  at  Togodo  Creek,  near  the  North 
Edisto,  S.C.  She  was  hit  twice  in  the  action,  but  she 
silenced  the  Southern  guns.  On  the  same  day,  Sherman 
was  marching  on  nearby  Orangeburg  which  he  took  on 
the  12th.  Assurance  of  Union  naval  control  of  the 
waters  in  its  path  enabled  Sherman’s  army  to  travel 
fast  and  light  and  helped  to  shorten  the  war. 

On  the  16th  and  17th,  Sonoma  joined  in  the  naval 
support  of  the  Army’s  attack  on  Bull’s  Bay,  S.C.,  a 
diversionary  movement  in  the  major  drive  on  Charles- 
ton. A boat  party  from  the  ship  helped  in  the  fighting 
ashore. 

The  tempo  of  Sonoma' s activity  eased  somewhat  as 
Sherman  moved  north  close  to  territory  whose  waters 
were  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Blockading  Squadron,  but  she  and  her  sister  ships 
remained  as  visible  evidence  of  Union  power.  After  the 
Confederacy  collapsed,  the  ship  sailed  north  and  was 
decommissioned  at  New  York  on  13  June  1865.  She 
was  sold  there  on  1 October  1867. 

II 

(Tug:  dp.  1,120;  1.  175'0";  b.  34'0";  dr.  12'6" 

(mean) ; s.  13.08  k.;  cpl.  56) 

The  second  Sonoma,  a tug,  was  laid  down  on  7 
November  1911,  at  Camden,  N.J.,  by  the  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Co.;  launched  on  11  May  1912;  and  com- 
missioned on  6 September  1912,  Chief  Boatswain  Wil- 
liam Darrington  in  command. 

Upon  commissioning,  Sonoma  was  assigned  to  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  as  a tender,  and  she  served  in  that 
capacity  through  World  War  I.  In  1919,  the  tug  was 
transferred  to  the  Pacific  Fleet  and,  on  17  July  1920, 
was  designated  AT-12.  Sonoma  was  assigned  to  Train 
Squadron  2 of  the  newly-organized  Base  Force  during 
the  winter  of  1923  and  1924  and  remained  with  the 
Base  Force  through  the  early  years  of  World  War  II. 

At  the  outbreak  of  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan,  Sonoma  was  in  transit  from  Wake  Island 
to  Pearl  Harbor:  and,  after  a voyage  to  Canton  Island 
and  back  in  February  and  March  of  1942,  she 
remained  at  Pearl  Harbor  until  October,  serving  as  a 
channel  guard  vessel.  At  that  time,  she  departed  Pearl 
Harbor  in  company  with  Ellet  (DD-398)  and  Turkey 
(AM-13)  to  tow  APD-2  and  Y0^24  to  New  Cale- 
donia. The  group  arrived  at  Noumea  on  3 November 
and,  after  two  weeks  of  repairs  and  upkeep,  Sonoma 
sailed  for  Sydney,  Australia,  with  Alhena  (AK-26)  in 
tow.  She  returned  to  Noumea  on  6 December  and 
stayed  there  until  2 January  1943.  On  that  date,  she 
put  to  sea  to  aid  damaged  Army  work  boat  P-111  to 
limp  into  port.  She  and  her  charge  made  Noumea  on 
the  5th. 

For  the  next  eight  months,  Sonoma  towed  ships 
between  the  ports  of  the  South  Pacific.  Based  at 
Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  she  visited  the  Fiji  Islands, 
the  New  Hebrides  Islands,  Australia,  and  New  Guinea, 
both  at  Milne  Bay  and  Buna.  On  3 September  1943, 
she  arrived  off  Lae,  New  Guinea,  to  participate  in  her 
first  combat  operation  and,  in  the  afternoon,  was 
straddled  by  four  bombs — near  misses — and  sprayed  by 
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shrapnel  during  a raid  by  seven  Japanese  twin-engine 
bombers.  Later  on,  she  cleared  the  area  for  Morobe 
Bay,  Papua,  New  Guinea.  Sonoma’ s scrapes  with  Japa- 
nese air  power  continued  through  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember as  she  operated  in  the  vicinity  of  Lae.  She 
came  under  attack  on  the  12th,  the  21st,  and  the  22d, 
and  assisted  in  splashing  one  enemy  on  the  12th.  For 
the  remainder  of  1943,  she  operated  in  and  around 
Buna  Harbor  at  Papua,  New  Guinea. 

On  the  second  day  of  1944,  she  got  underway  for 
Saidor,  New  Guinea.  Her  formation  came  under  auto- 
matic weapons  fire  on  the  following  day  and  Sonoma 
was  hit  by  several  .50  caliber  machine  gun  bullets.  The 
fire  had  come  from  friendly  shore  batteries  which  mis- 
took the  ships  for  enemy  barges  known  to  be  operating 
in  the  vicinity.  The  echelon  made  Dreger  Harbor  on  15 
January;  then  headed  on  to  Milne  Bay.  From  there, 
Sonoma  towed  APC-k  to  Brisbane,  Australia,  arriving 
on  1 February.  Following  overhaul  and  repairs,  she 
got  underway  on  15  February  to  return  to  Milne  Bay. 
After  spending  most  of  March  1944  around  Milne  Bay, 
she  headed  for  Manus  in  the  Admiralty  Islands  on  31 
March. 

For  the  next  three  months,  Sonoma  supported  Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s  “leapfrog”  operation  up  the  back  of 
the  New  Guinea  bird.  On  15  May  1944,  Sonoma  was 
redesignated  ATO-12  and,  later  that  month,  she 
moved  to  the  Hollandia  area  in  the  vicinity  of  Biak 
Island — where  she  did  salvage,  fire  fighting,  and 
towing  duty  for  the  landing  craft  which  had  been 
bombed  and  strafed  by  the  enemy.  She  spent  the 
month  of  June  in  Humboldt  Bay,  New  Guinea,  then 
lent  her  support  to  the  Noemfoor  attack  during  the 
first  week  in  July.  By  the  15th,  she  was  back  at  Milne 
Bay  for  repair  and  upkeep.  On  11  September,  she  got 
underway  for  the  assault  area  off  Morotai  Island  in 
the  Netherlands  East  Indies.  She  remained  there  for 
10  days — again  providing  salvage,  fire  fighting,  and 
towing  services.  During  that  period,  she  suffered  a 
broken  crankshaft  and  had  to  put  in  at  Gila  Bay  for 
repairs.  On  the  21st,  she  sailed  back  to  Humboldt  Bay 
where  she  went  into  availability  for  a week;  then 
resumed  salvage  duty  around  Jautefa  Bay. 

On  14  October,  she  sailed  in  company  with  echelon 
LI,  as  Task  Unit  78.2.9,  bound  ultimately  for  the 
Leyte  invasion.  Sonoma  entered  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte 
Gulf,  on  the  20th.  On  the  morning  of  the  24th,  she 
opened  fire  on  several  enemy  planes  with  her  starboard 
guns.  As  she  cast  off  from  merchant  freighter  Augus- 
tus Thomas,  next  to  whom  she  had  been  moored,  a 
flaming  enemy  bomber  crashed  Sonoma  on  the  star- 
board side  amidships.  Two  explosions  followed  immedi- 
ately, and  she  began  taking  water  at  an  alarming  rate. 
LCI-72  and  Chickasaw  (ATF-83)  came  alongside  the 
stricken  tug,  extinguished  the  fires  on  her  starboard 
side,  and  removed  casualties.  Chickasaw  then  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  beach  her  on  Dio  Island.  That 
afternoon,  Sonoma  sank  in  18  feet  of  water  off  Dio 
Island.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  27 
November  1944. 

Sonoma  (ATO-12)  earned  five  battle  stars  during 
World  War  II. 

Ill 

(ATA-175 : dp.  835  (tl.) ; 1.  143'0";  b.  33'10";  dr. 

13'2"  (lim.);  s.  13.0  k.  (tl.)  ; cpl.  45;  a.  1 3";  cl. 

AT  A— 121) 

The  third  Sonoma,  an  auxiliary  ocean  tug,  was  laid 
down  on  9 December  1943  by  the  Levingston  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.,  Orange,  Tex.,  as  the  rescue  tug,  ATR-102; 
launched  on  29  January  1944;  reclassified  an  auxiliary 
ocean  tug,  ATA-175,  on  13  April  1944;  and  commis- 
sioned on  3 August  1944. 

Following  shakedown  training  in  August,  ATA-175 
joined  the  Service  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet  in  September. 
However,  by  1 October,  she  was  in  the  South  Pacific  at 


Bora  Bora  in  the  Society  Islands.  After  almost  a 
month  of  in-port  operations,  the  tug  departed  Bora 
Bora  on  29  October;  stopped  at  Guadalcanal  from  16 
to  20  November;  and  arrived  in  Seeadler  Harbor, 
Manus,  on  the  26th.  For  the  remainder  of  1944, 
ATA-175  operated  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Guinea  and 
the  Admiralty  Islands,  making  two  visits  to  Milne 
Bay,  New  Guinea,  and  one  to  Cairns,  Australia. 

On  31  December,  she  stood  out  of  Milne  Bay  for 
Hollandia,  New  Guinea,  where  she  arrived  on  7 Janu- 
ary 1945.  For  the  next  seven  months,  she  operated 
from  Hollandia  towing  barges  and  other  craft  to  var- 
ious American  bases  in  the  western  and  southern 
Pacific.  She  made  four  voyages  to  Leyte  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  one  each  to  Mackay,  Australia,  and  Manus. 
On  her  first  voyage  to  Leyte  in  late  January  and  early 
February,  the  tug  also  visited  Lingayen  Gulf  and 
Subic  Bay.  In  June  and  July,  she  participated  in  post- 
landing operations  at  Morotai  by  towing  three  LST’s 
clear  of  the  beach.  She  returned  to  Hollandia  on  16 
July  and  commenced  10  days  overhaul  at  the  Destroyer 
Repair  Base.  On  the  29th,  she  set  out  on  the  fourth 
voyage  from  Hollandia  to  Leyte. 

For  the  rest  of  1945,  ATA-175  conducted  operations 
in  the  Philippines.  From  24  to  28  August,  she  assisted 
SS  Alice  N.  Rice  in  clearing  Kinabakagan  Reef  and 
damaged  her  rudder  in  the  process.  After  repairs  at 
Subic  Bay,  she  resumed  towing  operations  between  the 
islands  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago.  On  25  and  26 
October,  the  tug  participated  in  the  salvage  of  SS 
Ralph  W.  Emerson  which  had  run  aground  on  a mud 
shoal  in  Davao  Gulf  off  Mindanao.  During  her  assign- 
ment in  the  Philippines,  she  also  visited  Samar  Island 
and  the  city  of  Manila. 

In  January  1946,  ATA-175  returned  to  the  United 
States  for  inactivation.  On  7 June,  she  joined  the  19th 
Fleet  at  Columbia  River,  Wash.;  and,  on  8 November, 
she  was  placed  out  of  commission.  On  16  July  1948, 
ATA-175  was  named  Sonoma.  In  August  1960,  cus- 
tody of  Sonoma  was  transferred  to  the  Maritime 
Administration.  She  was  laid  up  at  Olympia,  Wash., 
and  her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 Sep- 
tember 1962.  On  18  June  1971,  she  was  reacquired  by 
the  Navy  for  tow  to  Suisan  Bay,  Calif.,  where  she  was 
returned  to  the  custody  of  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion. As  of  30  June  1974,  Sonoma  was  still  laid  up 
with  the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  at  Suisun 
Bay. 


Sophronia 

(M.  Sch:  t.  217;  1.  104'6";  b.  28'4";  d.  8'4";  s.  9.5  k.; 
cpl.  32;  a.  1 13"  M.,  2 32-pdrs.,  2 12-pdr.  S.B.) 

Sophronia  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  at  New  York 
City  from  Charles  Clark  on  3 September  1861;  and 
commissioned  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  on  25  Jan- 
uary 1862,  Acting  Master  Lyman  Bartholomew  in  com- 
mand. 

Assigned  to  Comdr.  David  Porter’s  Mortar  Flotilla, 
the  schooner  sailed  for  Key  West  where  the  other 
ships  of  the  force  assembled  before  moving  on  to  Ship 
Island,  Miss.,  on  6 March.  On  the  18th,  the  mortar 
boats  were  towed  across  the  bar  at  Pass  a L’Outre 
into  the  Mississippi  River.  A month  later,  the  flotilla 
moved  upstream  to  positions  below  Forts  Jackson  and 
St.  Philip  and  opened  fire. 

Sophronia  anchored  some  3,000  yards  from  Fort 
Jackson  and  began  lobbing  mortar  shells  into  the  fort, 
at  1000,  at  the  rate  of  six  an  hour.  The  bombardment 
continued  intermittently  until  Farragut  had  safely 
dashed  past  the  forts  on  the  morning  of  the  24th.  New 
Orleans  fell  to  Admiral  Farragut  the  next  day,  and 
the  two  forts  surrendered  on  28  April  as  they  were  cut 
off  from  their  source  of  supplies  and  Union  forces  were 
were  prepared  to  attack  them  from  three  sides. 

Early  in  May,  Porter  took  his  Mortar  Flotilla  back 
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to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  but  they  were  recalled  to  the 
Mississippi  and  ascended  the  river  in  June  to  support 
Farragut’s  operations  against  Vicksburg. 

However,  General  Robert  E.  Lee’s  successful  Seven 
Days  Campaign  prompted  the  Navy  Department  to 
recall  some  of  Porter’s  schooners  for  possible  service 
on  the  James  River  to  help  protect  General  McClellan’s 
beleaguered  army. 

Sophronia  arrived  in  Hampton  Roads  on  31  July  and 
thereafter  operated  in  Chesapeake  Bay  and  on  the 
rivers  of  Virginia. 

Sophronia  was  attached  to  the  Potomac  Flotilla  in 
early  1863  and  was  assigned  duty  as  a guard  ship  at 
Piney  Point,  Va.  On  19  May,  she  captured  the  schoo- 
ner Mignonette  which  was  carrying  contraband.  In 
June  1864,  she  was  one  of  four  schooners  assigned  to 
aid  an  Army  expedition  up  the  Rappahannock  River, 
after  which  she  resumed  her  post  at  Piney  Point. 

Sophronia  was  decommissioned  at  the  Boston  Navy 
Yard  on  21  August  1865  and  sold  at  auction  the  fol- 
lowing month. 

Sorrel 

A small  tree  with  white  blossoms  and  sour  evergreen 
leaves. 

(St.  Tug:  t.  68;  1.  77'0";  b.  16'6";  dph.  6'6") 

Sorrel — a wooden-hulled  steam  tug — was  purchased 
by  the  Navy  at  Philadelphia  under  the  name  W.  S. 
Hancock  on  1 August  1864  from  Hillman  and 
Streaker.  The  small  steamer  apparently  served  as  a 
general  purpose  tug  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard 
throughout  her  naval  career.  She  was  laid  up  there  in 
the  late  1870s  and  remained  inactive  until  she  was  sold 
at  Philadelphia  to  A.  Purvis  & Son  on  27  September 
1883. 


Sotoyomo 

I 

(Tug:  dp.  230;  1.  92'6";  b.  21'1";  dr.  9'0"  (mean);  s. 

11.1  k.) 

The  first  Sotoyomo,  a tug,  was  laid  down  on  2 
March  1903  by  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  and 
launched  on  20  August  1903. 

No  records  of  Sotoyomo’ s early  career  have  been 
found,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  she  was 
placed  in  service  as  a harbor  tug  soon  after  launching. 
It  is  known  that  she  was  commissioned  on  1 July  1911 
and  that,  during  World  War  I,  she  served  at  the 
Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard.  As  of  the  early  part  of  1931, 
Sotoyomo  was  still  assigned  to  the  13th  Naval  Dis- 
trict; but  by  1938,  she  had  moved  to  the  14th  Naval 
District  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  In  1943,  she  was  still 
assigned  to  the  14th  Naval  District,  but  1945  documen- 
tation does  not  reveal  her  assignment. 

In  1920,  at  the  Navy’s  adoption  of  alpha-numeric 
hull  designations,  she  was  classified  YT-9.  During 
World  War  II,  she  was  redesignated  a medium  harbor 
tug,  YTM-9.  According  to  the  records,  Sotoyomo  was 
destroyed  on  15  February  1946,  but  there  is  no  infor- 
mation regarding  how  or  why  this  happened.  Presuma- 
bly, her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  at  that 
time  or  shortly  thereafter. 

II 

( ATR-43 : dp.  835  (tl.) ; 1.  143'0";  b.  33'10";  dr. 

13'2" ; s.  13.0  k.  (tl.)  cpl.  45;  a.  1 3";  cl.  ATR-41) 

The  second  Sotoyomo,  a rescue  tug,  was  laid  down 
on  7 September  1942  at  Orange,  Tex.,  by  the  Levings- 
ton  Shipbuilding  Co.;  launched  on  19  October  1942; 
and  commissioned  on  29  May  1943. 

In  June,  ATR — 43  sailed  from  Orange;  proceeded 


via  New  Orleans  and  Key  West  to  Hampton  Roads; 
and  arrived  at  Norfolk  on  the  29th.  On  21  July,  after 
shakedown  exercises  and  eight  days  in  drydock  at  the 
Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  ATR-43  headed  back  to  Key 
West.  For  the  next  10  months,  she  operated  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea  and  the  south  Atlantic.  The  tug  visited 
Trinidad;  Bermuda;  and  Recife  and  Belem,  Brazil. 
She  was  redesignated  ATA-121  on  15  May  1944.  She 
departed  Bermuda  on  8 May  1945;  transited  the 
Panama  Canal;  and  reached  San  Diego,  Calif.,  on  1 
June.  On  the  7th,  she  sailed,  via  Puget  Sound  and  Pearl 
Harbor  for  the  western  Pacific. 

On  Independence  Day  1945,  she  sailed  for  Eniwetok 
Atoll  with  APL-2,  YR-61,  and  YTL-550  in  tow.  On 
the  22d,  she  entered  Eniwetok  Lagoon;  and,  the  next 
day,  she  departed  to  tow  YTL-550  to  Kwajalein.  She 
arrived  at  Kwajalein  on  25  July  and  sailed  for  Pearl 
Harbor  the  following  day.  She  made  Pearl  on  2 
August  and  remained  there  until  after  Japan  surren- 
dered. 

The  ship  performed  towing  missions  between 
Hawaii,  the  Marshalls,  and  the  Marianas  through  most 
of  the  autumn.  Early  in  December,  she  departed  Pearl 
Harbor  and  arrived  at  San  Diego  on  the  17th. 
ATA-121  was  decommissioned  at  Astoria,  Oreg.,  on  9 
April  1946. 

On  6 June  1951,  she  was  recommissioned  as  Sotoy- 
omo. Between  15  June  1951  and  25  June  1952,  she 
operated  in  and  around  San  Diego.  She  next  made  a 
voyage  to  Sasebo,  Japan,  via  Pearl  Harbor  and 
Midway,  and  returned  to  San  Diego  on  15  March  1953. 
She  again  departed  San  Diego  on  23  April,  reached 
Pearl  Harbor  on  3 May,  and  entered  the  naval  ship- 
yard there  for  overhaul.  On  8 July,  she  exited  Pearl 
Harbor  to  return  to  the  California  coast  and  arrived 
at  San  Diego  on  the  18th. 

She  remained  there  until  2 February  1954,  when  she 
got  underway  for  Sasebo,  Japan,  via  Pearl  Harbor  and 
Kwajalein.  Returning  via  Midway  and  Pearl  Harbor, 
Sotoyomo  arrived  in  San  Diego  on  22  September.  In 
the  spring  of  1955,  the  ship  returned  to  Astoria  where 
she  was  decommissioned  on  1 July.  She  was  berthed  in 
the  Columbia  River  until  her  name  was  struck  from 
the  Navy  list  on  1 September  1961.  In  June  1963,  the 
ship  was  sold  to  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

Soubarissen 

Soubarissen  was  a chief  of  the  “Neutral”  Indian 
Nations  which,  although  a part  of  the  Iroquois  confed- 
eration, were  called  “neutral”  by  the  French  because 
they  took  no  part  in  the  wars  of  the  Iroquois  and 
Hurons.  The  area  he  governed  included  the  oilfields  of 
northwestern  Pennsylvania  and  western  New  York. 
The  knowledge  of  the  oil  seepages  there  was  well 
known  among  the  Indians,  and  it  was  declared  neutral 
ground  so  all  Indians  could  obtain  oil  for  medicinal 
and  domestic  purposes  without  danger  or  interference. 

In  1627,  Joseph  de  la  Roche  heard  of  the  oil  springs 
and  made  an  expedition  to  visit  them.  He  was  kindly 
received  by  Chief  Soubarissen,  shown  the  oil  seepages, 
and  duly  reported  his  observations  to  his  superiors. 
These  observations  contributed  largely  to  the  interest 
in  the  petroleum  resources  of  the  Pennsylvania  region. 

(AO-93:  dp.  21,650;  1.  523'6";  b.  68';  dr.  30'10";  s. 

15.1  k. ; cpl.  255;  a.  1 5",  4 3",  8 40mm.;  cl.  Suamico : 

T.  T2-SE-A2) 

Soubarissen  (AO-93),  ex-Mission  Santa  Ana  (MC 
hull  1828),  was  laid  down  on  19  June  1944  by  Marin- 
ship  Corp.,  Sausalito,  Calif.;  launched  on  12  August 
1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Andrew  F.  Carter;  acquired 
by  the  Navy  and  commissioned  on  5 January  1945, 
Comdr.  William  H.  Fogarty,  USNR,  in  command. 

Soubarissen  was  then  converted  from  a fleet  oiler  to 
a water  supply  ship.  On  23  January,  she  moved  to  San 
Pedro  to  begin  her  shakedown  cruise.  Upon  completion 
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of  shakedown  and  yard  availability  at  San  Diego,  she 
returned  to  San  Pedro  to  top  off  fresh  water  and 
cargo.  She  sailed  for  Hawaii  on  1 March  and  reported 
at  Pearl  Harbor  on  7 March  for  duty  with  the  Service 
Force,  Pacific  Fleet.  She  was  routed  onward  to  Eniwe- 
tok,  Marshall  Islands,  where,  by  the  30th,  she  had  dis- 
charged over  three  million  gallons  of  water  to  Navy 
ships.  She  then  proceeded  to  Guam,  Mariana  Islands, 
to  refill  her  tanks. 

Soubarissen  sailed  for  Ulithi,  Caroline  Islands,  on  6 
April,  where  she  was  assigned  to  a task  unit  that  was 
proceeding  to  Kerama  Retto,  Nansei  Shoto,  arriving  on 
26  April.  She  remained  there  discharging  fresh  water 
and  fog  oil  until  17  May  when  she  joined  a convoy 
back  to  Ulithi.  From  there  she  was  routed  to  Manus, 
Admiralty  Islands.  From  24  May  to  1 June,  she  loaded 
cargo;  returned  to  Ulithi  on  the  2d;  sailed  the  next 
day  with  a convoy;  and  was  back  at  Kerama  Retto 
from  7 to  15  June.  From  that  day  and  through  24 
December,  she  made  eight  more  voyages  transporting 
fresh  water  between  Kerama  Retto  and  Lauaan  Bay, 
Samar,  in  the  Philippines.  On  25  December  1945,  Sou- 
barissen moved  to  Hong  Kong,  and  operated  there 
until  30  March  1946  when  she  sailed  for  Mobile,  Ala., 
via  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  Canal  Zone. 

Soubarissen  arrived  at  Mobile  on  17  April  and  was 
decommissioned  and  returned  to  the  War  Shipping 
Administration  in  May  1946.  She  was  reacquired  by 
the  Navy  on  19  February  1948,  delivered  to  Marine 
Transport  Lines,  Inc.,  to  be  operated,  under  contract, 
for  the  Military  Sea  Transport  Service.  Until  1955, 
she  operated  in  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans, 
calling  at  ports  from  Hamburg,  Germany,  to  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Pusan,  Korea.  On  20  April  1955,  she  was 
returned  to  the  Maritime  Administration  and  berthed 
at  Beaumont,  Tex.,  with  the  National  Defense  Reserve 
Fleet. 

Soubarissen  was  returned  to  the  Navy  on  6 July 
1956  and  operated  in  the  Atlantic  by  MSTS  until  30 
December  1958  when  she  was  again  placed  in  the 
reserve  fleet  of  the  Maritime  Administration.  She  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 July  1961. 

Soubarissen  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War 
II  service. 

South  America 
(Bark:  t.  606) 

South  America — a whaler  purchased  by  the  Navy  on 
9 November  1861  at  New  London,  Conn. — was  acquired 
to  be  sunk  as  an  obstruction  in  the  channel  leading  to 
a Confederate  port.  However,  instead  of  duty  in  the 
“stone  fleet,”  she  was  beached  with  Peter  Demill  and 
Cossack  on  8 December  1861  to  serve  as  a wharf 
during  the  landing  of  troops  at  Tybee  Island,  Ga.,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  River. 

South  Bend 

A city  in  Indiana. 

(Str. : dp.  18,680;  1.  473'7";  b.  60';  dr.  30'9";  s.  14.5  k.) 

South  Bend  (ID.  No.  4019) — a steamer  built  in  1919 
at  Chester,  Pa.,  by  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  Co. — was 
acquired  by  the  Navy  from  the  Luckenback  Steamship 
Co.,  New  York,  on  7 March  1919  and  commissioned  the 
same  day,  Lt.  Comdr.  W.  D.  Lent,  USNRF,  in  command. 

However,  she  had  no  significant  service  before  she 
was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 September  1919 
and  transferred  to  the  War  Department. 

South  Carolina 

South  Carolina,  the  eighth  state,  ratified  the  United 
States  Constitution  on  23  May  1788. 


L’Indien  ( q.v .),  a frigate  originally  built  in  Amster- 
dam for  Continental  American  agents  in  France 
during  the  American  Revolution,  never  served  in  the 
Continental  Navy.  A shortage  of  funds  and  diplomatic 
pressure  from  the  still  neutral  Dutch  government 
forced  the  United  States  Commissioners  to  transfer 
the  ship  to  the  King  of  France.  She  subsequently 
served  the  South  Carolina  Navy  as  South  Carolina. 

I 

(Sch.:  t.  187;  cpl.  50;  a.  12  guns) 

The  first  South  Carolina  was  a schooner  built  for 
the  Revenue  Cutter  Service  in  1797  and  1798  at 
Charleston,  S.C.,  during  the  Quasi  War  with  France. 
While  she  was  being  fitted  out,  South  Carolina  was 
placed  under  jurisdiction  of  the  Navy  for  operation. 
On  13  December  1798,  Captain  of  a Galley  James 
Payne  was  ordered  to  assume  command  of  the  schoo- 
ner, and  she  cruised  in  the  West  Indies — principally 
off  Cuba  and  Haiti — until  the  summer  of  1799.  She 
was  returned  to  the  Treasury  Department  in  August, 
and  she  was  commissioned  in  the  Revenue  Cutter  Serv- 
ice on  29  August  1799  and  remained  in  that  service 
until  1803. 

II 

(Galley:  1.  52'6";  b.  15';  dph.  5'8";  cpl.  28;  a.  1 24- 
pdr.,  5 or  6 3-pdr.  brass  how.) 

The  second  South  Carolina  was  built  for  the  Navy 
by  Paul  Prichard  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  in  1799,  appar- 
ently under  the  name  Protector.  Constructed  and 
equipped  for  the  Navy  Department,  South  Carolina 
operated  for  the  War  Department  as  a coastal  patrol 
vessel  under  command,  in  turn,  of  Capt.  Samuel  Hay- 
wood and  Capt.  George  Nichols.  South  Carolina  was 
sold  at  Charleston  on  1 February  1802. 

III 

(ScStr. : t.  1,165;  1.  217'liy2";  b.  33'6";  dph.  25';  dr. 

14'6" ; s.  12  k.;  cpl.  115;  a.  4 8",  1 32-pdr.) 

The  third  South  Carolina,  a screw  steamer  built  at 
Boston  in  1860,  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  at  Boston 
on  3 May  1861  and  commissioned  at  the  Boston  Navy 
Yard  on  22  May  1861,  Capt.  James  Alden  in  command. 

The  steamer  departed  Boston  on  24  May  1861  and 
carried  ordnance  and  ammunition  to  Pensacola,  Fla. 
She  joined  the  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron  at  Berwick 
Bay,  La.,  on  24  June  1861  and  then  took  station  off 
Galveston,  Tex.  On  4 July,  she  celebrated  Independence 
Day  there  by  capturing  six  small  schooners.  She  took 
two  more  the  next  day  and  one  each  on  the  6th  and 
7th.  South  Carolina  engaged  confederate  batteries  at 
Galveston  on  3 August.  On  11  September,  she  made  a 
prize  of  Galveston  steamer  Anna  Taylor,  laden  with 
coffee  and  masquerading  as  the  Tampico  ship,  Solodad 
Cos.  She  captured  schooners  Ezilda  and  Joseph  H. 
Toone  off  Southwest  Pass  on  4 October;  and,  on  the 
16th,  took  Edward  Barnard,  after  that  British  schoo- 
ner had  run  the  blockade  out  of  Mobile  with  600  bar- 
rels of  turpentine.  Sloop  Florida  fell  prey  to  the  vigi- 
lant blockader  on  11  December.  On  19  February  1862, 
South  Carolina  and  Brooklyn  chased  steamer  Magnolia 
in  the  gulf  after  the  steamer  had  slipped  away  from 
the  Confederate  coast  carrying  a large  cargo  of  cotton. 
Magnolia's  crew  exploded  one  of  her  boilers,  set  her 
afire,  and  attempted  to  escape;  but  South  Carolina 
captured  the  Southerner’s  boats,  boarded  the  flaming 
steamer,  and  put  out  the  fire.  In  March,  South  Caro- 
lina received  orders  to  return  to  Boston  where  she  was 
decommissioned  on  8 April  for  badly  needed  repairs. 

Recommissioned  on  16  June,  the  steamer  was  reas- 
signed to  the  South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron; 
departed  Boston  four  days  later;  and  joined  the  block- 
ade off  Charleston,  on  the  16th.  She  served  in  that 
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squadron  until  the  closing  weeks  of  the  Civil  War. 
South  Carolina  destroyed  abandoned  schooner  Patriot 
aground  near  Mosquito  Inlet,  Fla.,  on  27  August;  and 
captured  schooner  Nellie  off  Port  Royal,  S.C.,  on  27 
March  1863. 

Departing  Charleston  on  9 March  1865,  South  Caro- 
lina entered  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  on  the  15th 
and  was  decommissioned  there  on  the  25th  to  be  fitted 
out  as  a store  ship.  Recommissioned  on  17  June,  the 
ship  sailed  on  4 July  to  carry  stores  to  ships  at  Port 
Royal,  Key  West,  and  Pensacola.  She  returned  to  Phil- 
adelphia on  the  last  day  of  July  and,  during  the  next 
year,  made  four  more  similar  logistic  cruises.  After 
returning  to  New  York  from  her  last  voyage  on  20 
July  1866,  South  Carolina  was  decommissioned  at  the 
New  York  Navy  Yard  on  17  August  1866  and  was  sold 
at  public  auction  at  New  York  on  5 October  1866. 
Redocumented  Juniata  on  24  December  1866,  the 
former  blockader  remained  long  in  merchant  service. 
She  was  reduced  to  a schooner  barge  on  8 April  1893 
and  soon  after  vanished  from  maritime  records. 

IV 

(Battleship  No.  26:  dp.  16,000  (n.) ; 1.  452'9";  b. 

80/2%"  (wl.) ; dr.  24'6"  (mean) ; s.  18.86  k.  (tl.)  ; cpl. 


751;  a.  8 12",  22  3",  2 3-pdr.,  2 21"  tt.;  cl.  South  Caro- 
lina) 

The  fourth  South  Carolina  (Battleship  No.  26)  was 
laid  down  on  18  December  1906  at  Philadelphia  by 
William  Cramp  & Sons;  launched  on  1 July  1908; 
sponsored  by  Miss  Frederica  Ansel;  and  commissioned 
on  1 March  1910,  Capt.  Augustus  F.  Fechteler,  in  com- 
mand. 

South  Carolina  departed  Philadelphia  on  6 March 
for  shakedown,  cruised  to  the  Danish  West  Indies  and 
Cuba,  and  then  visited  Charleston,  S.C.,  from  10  to  15 
April.  After  conducting  trials  off  the  Virginia  Capes 
and  off  Provincetown,  Mass.,  the  battleship  visited 
New  York  City  on  17  and  18  June  on  the  occasion  of  a 
reception  for  former  President  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Voyage  repairs  at  Norfolk,  naval  militia  training  duty, 
and  Atlantic  Fleet  maneuvers  off  Provincetown  and 
the  Virginia  Capes  occupied  her  time  from  the  end  of 
June  until  the  beginning  of  November.  Between  1 
November  1910  and  12  January  1911,  she  voyaged  to 
Europe  and  back  with  the  2d  Battleship  Division.  This 
visit  took  her  to  Cherbourg,  France,  and  Portland, 
England.  Upon  her  return  to  Norfolk,  she  entered  the 
navy  yard  for  repairs,  and  then  conducted  tactics 
training  and  maneuvers  off  the  New  England  coast. 


USS  South  Carolina  (BB-26)  firing  a salute  with  her  rail  manned,  1919. 
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Following  a short  visit  to  New  York,  she  steamed 
east  with  the  2d  Battleship  Division  for  a visit  to 
Copenhagen,  Denmark;  Stockholm,  Sweden;  and  Kron- 
stadt, Russia.  During  the  return  from  Kronstadt,  she 
reached  Kiel,  Germany,  on  21  June  in  time  to  join  in 
the  Kiel  Yachting  Week,  hosted  by  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II. 
On  13  July  1911,  she  arrived  off  Provincetown,  Mass., 
and  engaged  in  battle  practice  along  the  coast  to  the 
Chesapeake  Bay. 

Late  in  1911,  she  took  part  in  the  naval  review  at 
New  York  and  maneuvers  with  the  1st  Squadron  out 
of  Newport,  R.I.  On  3 January  1912,  she  departed 
New  York  for  winter  operations  in  the  vicinity  of 
Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba.  South  Carolina  returned  to 
Norfolk  on  13  March  and,  until  late  June,  cruised  the 
east  coast  as  far  north  as  Newport.  In  June,  she 
joined  in  the  welcome  receptions  at  Hampton  Roads 
and  New  York  given  in  honor  of  the  visiting  German 
Squadron,  comprised  of  battle  cruiser  Moltke  and  two 
small  cruisers,  Bremen  and  Stettin.  On  30  June,  she 
entered  the  yard  at  Norfolk  for  overhaul. 

Just  over  three  months  later,  she  sailed  to  New 
York  for  a four-day  visit,  from  11  to  15  October.  Next 
came  a month  of  exercises  off  the  coast  of  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Virginia  Capes.  From  mid-November 
until  mid-December,  South  Carolina  steamed  with  the 
Special  Service  Division  on  visits  to  Pensacola,  New 
Orleans,  Galveston,  and  the  Mexican  port,  Vera  Cruz. 
She  returned  to  Norfolk  on  20  December  and  remained 
there  until  6 January  1913,  when  she  sailed  to  Colon, 
Panama,  where  her  crew  saw  the  newly-completed 
canal.  After  maneuvers  in  the  area  of  Guantanamo 
Bay,  she  reentered  Norfolk  on  22  March;  then  cruised 
north  as  far  as  Newport,  stopping  at  New  York  from 
28  to  31  May  for  the  dedication  of  a memorial  to  the 
battleship  Maine. 

After  a brief  period  training  midshipmen  in  the  Vir- 
ginia Capes  area,  South  Carolina  embarked  upon  a 
16-month  period  during  which  she  carried  the  “Big 
Stick”  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
From  late  June  until  mid-September  1913,  she  cruised 
the  eastern  coast  of  Mexico  protecting  American  inter- 
ests at  Tampico  and  Vera  Cruz.  She  was  overhauled  at 
Norfolk  from  late  September  1913  until  early  January 
1914,  and  then  headed  for  maneuvers  off  Culebra 
Island. 

On  the  28th,  the  battleship  landed  marines  at  Port- 
au-Prince,  Haiti,  to  guard  the  United  States  legation 
and  to  establish  a field  radio  station  during  that 
period  of  political  convulsions.  She  departed  Port-au- 
Prince  on  14  April  after  the  restoration  of  some  order 
under  General  Orestes  Zamar,  the  new  Haitian  Presi- 
dent. She  coaled  at  Key  West,  then  steamed  to  Vera 
Cruz  where  she  sent  a landing  force  ashore  to  join  in 
the  occupation  of  that  city  until  her  departure  a 
month  later.  South  Carolina  spent  the  troubled 
summer  of  1914  investigating  conditions  in  Santo 
Domingo  and  Haiti. 

By  the  time  she  returned  to  Norfolk  on  24  Septem- 
ber, World  War  I had  already  been  raging  for  almost 
two  months.  A little  less  than  a month  later,  on  14 
October,  the  battleship  entered  the  yard  at  Philadel- 
phia. She  emerged  revitalized  on  20  February  1915  and 
headed  south  for  the  usual  battle  practice  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Cuba.  The  exercises  took  on  new  meaning  since 
they  were  held  on  the  heels  of  the  diplomatic  crisis 
triggered  by  Germany’s  declaring  the  waters  around 
England  to  be  a war  zone.  However,  cooler  heads  pre- 
vailed and  not  even  the  sinking  of  Lusitania  could 
provoke  the  United  States  to  belligerency.  Accordingly, 
for  almost  two  years,  South  Carolina  continued  her 
routine  of  winter  and  spring  exercises  out  of  Guantan- 
amo Bay,  summer  operations  off  Newport,  and  periodic 
repairs  at  Philadelphia. 

The  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  on  the 
side  of  the  Allies  in  April  1917  did  not  presage  dra- 
matic events  for  the  Navy.  Except  for  U-boats  and  an 


occasional  disguised  commerce  raider,  the  Royal  Navy 
had  already  cleared  the  seas  of  German  naval  might 
at  such  battles  as  Jutland  and  the  Falkland  Islands. 
Therefore,  South  Carolina  continued  to  operate  along 
the  east  coast  through  1917  and  for  the  first  eight 
months  of  1918. 

On  9 September  1918,  she  joined  the  escort  of  a 
convoy  bound  for  France.  A week  later,  she  turned  the 
convoy  over  to  other  escorts  in  mid-ocean  and  steamed 
back  to  the  United  States.  After  a brief  repair  period 
at  Philadelphia,  she  returned  to  gunnery  training  serv- 
ice and  was  so  employed  at  the  time  of  the  Armistice, 
11  November  1918. 

From  mid-February  until  late  July  1919,  South  Car- 
olina made  four  round-trip  voyages  between  the 
United  States  and  Brest,  France.  By  26  July,  when 
she  entered  Hampton  Roads  at  the  end  of  the  last  of 
these  voyages,  she  had  returned  over  4,000  World  War 
I veterans  to  the  United  States.  Following  an  overhaul 
at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  she  embarked  midshipmen 
at  Annapolis  for  a cruise  to  the  Pacific.  She  departed 
Annapolis  on  5 June  1920,  transited  the  Panama 
Canal,  sailed  to  Hawaii,  and  then  to  the  west  coast. 
She  visited  Seattle,  San  Francisco,  and  San  Diego 
as  she  sailed  down  the  western  seaboard.  South  Caro- 
lina cleared  San  Diego  on  11  August,  retransited  the 
canal,  and  sailed  for  Annapolis  on  2 September;  then 
she  headed  on  to  Philadelphia,  where  she  remained  for 
seven  months. 

In  early  April  of  1921,  she  cruised  to  Culebra  Island 
in  the  West  Indies  for  training,  and  then  operated  in 
the  Chesapeake  Bay.  On  29  May,  the  battleship 
embarked  another  complement  of  midshipmen  at 
Annapolis.  She  called  at  Christiana,  Norway,  and 
Lisbon,  Portugal,  before  heading  to  the  Guantanamo 
Bay  area  to  round  out  the  midshipmen’s  summer  train- 
ing cruise.  She  debarked  the  midshipmen  at  Annapolis 
on  30  August  and  steamed  to  Philadelphia  where  she 
arrived  the  following  day.  South  Carolina  was  decom- 
missioned at  Philadelphia  on  15  December  1921  and 
remained  there  until  her  name  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  list  on  10  November  1923.  Her  hulk  was  sold  for 
scrap  on  24  April  1924  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  Five-Power  Naval  Treaty  of  Washington. 

V 

(DLGN-37:  dp.  10,000;  1.  585'0";  b.  63'0";  dr.  30'6"; 

s.  30  k.  (tl.) ; cpl.  497 ; a.  2 mis.  In.,  2 5",  ASROC, 

Standard  mis.,  Harpoon,  Tartar,  2 21"  tt.,  2 40mm.; 

cl.  California) 

The  fifth  South  Carolina  (DLGN-37),  a nuclear- 
powered  guided  missile  frigate,  was  laid  down  on  1 
December  1970  by  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & Dry 
Dock  Co.  at  Newport  News,  Va. ; launched  on  1 July 
1972;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  Fred  Buzhardt;  and  com- 
missioned on  25  January  1975,  Capt.  William  C.  Neel 
in  command. 

Upon  commissioning,  South  Carolina  steamed  to 
Charleston,  S.C.,  to  repeat  the  traditional  post-commis- 
sioning visit  to  the  state  of  South  Carolina.  There  she 
received  a silver  service  for  the  wardroom  symbolic  of 
the  close  ties  between  the  frigate  and  her  namesake 
state.  Immediately  thereafter,  South  Carolina  joined 
the  Atlantic  Fleet  nuclear  task  force,  operating  out  of 
Norfolk,  Va.  As  of  May  1975,  she  remained  so 
employed. 


South  Dakota 

South  Dakota  was  admitted  to  the  Union  simultane- 
ously with  North  Dakota  as  the  40th  and  41st  states 
on  2 November  1889. 

I 

(Armored  Cruiser  No.  9:  dp.  13,680;  1.  503'11";  b. 
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69'7" ; dr.  26'1";  s.  22  k.;  cpl.  829;  a.  4 8'',  14  6", 

18  3",  12  3-pdrs.,  2 18"  tt. ; cl.  Pennsylvania) 

The  first  South  Dakota  (Armored  Cruiser  No.  9), 
was  launched  on  21  July  1904  by  the  Union  Iron 
Works,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  sponsored  by  Miss  Grace 
Harreid;  and  commissioned  on  27  January  1908,  Capt. 
James  T.  Smith  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Armored  Cruiser  Squadron,  Pacific 
Fleet,  South  Dakota  cruised  off  the  west  coast  of  the 
United  States  through  August  1908.  On  24  August,  she 
departed  San  Francisco  for  a cruise  to  Samoa  and 
headed  eastward  in  September  to  operate  in  Central 
and  South  American  waters.  In  the  autumn  of  1909, 
she  deployed  westward  with  the  Armored  Cruiser 
Squadron.  The  force  called  at  ports  in  the  Admiralty 
Islands;  the  Philippines;  Japan;  and  China,  before 
returning  to  Honolulu  on  31  January  1910. 

In  February,  South  Dakota  joined  Tennessee  to  form 
a Special  Service  Squadron  which  cruised  off  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  South  America  and  then  returned  to 
the  Pacific  late  in  the  year. 

Following  operations  along  the  Pacific  coast  during 
much  of  1911,  South  Dakota  began  a cruise  in  Decem- 
ber with  the  Armored  Cruiser  Squadron  which  took 
her  from  California  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  Mar- 
ianas, the  Philippines,  and  Japan.  After  returning  to 
the  west  coast  in  August  1912,  she  participated  in 
periodic  squadron  exercises  until  she  was  placed  in 
reserve  on  30  December  1913  at  the  Puget  Sound  Navy 
Yard. 

Detached  from  the  Reserve  Force,  Pacific  Fleet,  on 
17  April  1914,  South  Dakota  made  a cruise  southward 
into  Mexican  waters  in  June  and  another  westward  to 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  August.  She  returned  to  Bre- 
merton on  14  September  and  reverted  to  reserve  status  on 
28  September.  She  was  the  flagship  of  the  Reserve  Force, 
Pacific  Fleet,  from  21  January  1915  until  relieved  by 
Milwaukee  (Cruiser  No.  21)  on  5 February  1916.  She 
remained  in  reduced  commission  through  1916;  and,  on 
5 April  1917,  she  was  again  placed  in  full  commission. 

Transferred  to  the  Atlantic  after  the  United  States 
entered  World  War  I,  South  Dakota  departed  Bremer- 
ton on  12  April.  She  joined  Pittsburg,  Pueblo,  and 
Frederick  at  Colon,  Panama,  on  29  May  1917 ; thence 
proceeded  to  the  South  Atlantic  for  patrol  duty  operat- 
ing from  Brazilian  ports.  On  2 November  1918,  she 
escorted  troop  convoys  from  the  east  coast  to  the  mid- 
Atlantic  rendezvous  point  where  British  cruisers  joined 
the  convoy.  Following  the  Armistice,  South  Dakota 
made  two  voyages  from  Brest,  France,  to  New  York, 
returning  troops  to  the  United  States. 

In  the  summer  of  1919,  Sozith  Dakota  was  ordered 
back  to  the  Pacific  to  serve  as  flagship  of  the  Asiatic 
Fleet,  arriving  at  Manila  on  27  October  1919.  South 
Dakota  was  renamed  Huron  on  7 June  1920  and  was 
designated  CA-9  on  17  July  1920.  She  served  in  the 
Asiatic  Fleet  for  the  next  seven  years,  operating  in 
Philippine  waters  during  the  winter  and  out  of  Shang- 
hai and  Chefoo  during  the  summer. 

Ordered  home,  Huron  departed  Manila  on  the  last 
day  of  1926  and  arrived  at  the  Puget  Sound  Navy 
Yard  on  3 March  1927.  She  was  decommissioned  on  17 
June  1927  and  remained  in  reserve  until  she  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  15  November  1929.  She 
was  sold  on  11  February  1930  for  scrapping  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  London  Treaty  for  the 
limitation  and  reduction  of  naval  armament. 


South  Dakota  (BB-49)  was  laid  down  on  15  March 
1920  by  the  New  York  Navy  Yard.  Although  she  was 
to  be  the  name  ship  of  a new  class  of  six  43,200-ton 
battleships,  her  construction  was  suspended  on  8 Feb- 
ruary 1922  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Washington  Treaty  limiting  naval  construction.  Her 
unfinished  hull,  38.5%  completed,  was  sold  on  25  Octo- 


ber 1923  for  scrapping  on  the  slipway  to  Steel  Scrap 
Corp.  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  and  her  name  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  on  10  November  1923.  Her  scrap- 
ping was  reported  completed  on  15  November  1924. 

II 

(BB-57 : dp.  35,000;  1.  680';  b.  108'2";  dr.  36'4";  s. 
27.8  k.;  cpl.  2,354;  a.  9 16",  16  5",  68  40mm.,  76 

20mm.;  cl.  South  Dakota) 

The  second  South  Dakota  (BB-57)  was  laid  down 
on  5 July  1939  at  Camden,  N.J.,  by  the  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Corp.;  launched  on  7 June  1941;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Harlan  J.  Bushfield;  and  commissioned 
on  20  March  1942,  Capt.  Thomas  L.  Gatch  in  com- 
mand. 

After  fitting  out  at  Philadelphia,  South  Dakota  held 
shakedown  training  from  3 June  to  26  July.  She  stood 
out  of  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  on  16  August  and 
headed  for  Panama.  The  battleship  transited  the 
Panama  Canal  on  21  August  and  set  course  for  the 
Tonga  Islands,  arriving  at  Nukualofa,  Tongatabu,  on  4 
September.  Two  days  later,  she  struck  an  uncharted 
coral  pinnacle  in  Lahai  Passage  and  suffered  extensive 
damage  to  her  hull.  On  12  September,  the  ship  sailed 
for  the  Pearl  Harbor  Navy  Yard  and  repairs. 

South  Dakota  was  ready  for  sea  again  on  12  Octo- 
ber and  began  training  with  Task  Force  (TF)  16 
which  was  built  around  aircraft  carrier  Enterprise 
(CV-6).  The  task  force  sortied  from  Pearl  Harbor  on 
16  October  to  join  TF  17,  which  was  centered  on  car- 
rier Hornet  (CV-8),  northeast  of  Espiritu  Santo.  The 
rendezvous  was  made  on  the  24th ; and  the  combined 
force,  now  operating  as  TF  61  under  Rear  Admiral  T. 
C.  Kinkaid,  was  ordered  to  make  a sweep  of  the  Santa 
Cruz  Islands  and  then  move  southwest  to  block  any 
Japanese  forces  approaching  Guadalcanal. 

“Catalina”  patrol  bombers  sighted  a Japanese  car- 
rier force  at  noon  on  the  25th,  and  TF  61  steamed 
northwest  to  intercept  it.  Early  the  next  morning, 
when  all  carrier  forces  were  within  striking  range,  a 
Japanese  snooper  spotted  the  American  force,  trigger- 
ing the  Battle  of  Santa  Cruz.  South  Dakota  and  the 
Enterprise  group  were  approximately  10  miles  from 
the  Hornet  group  when  the  air  battle  began. 

The  first  enemy  attack  was  concentrated  against 
Hornet.  At  1045,  South  Dakota  was  operating  near 
Enterprise  to  provide  protective  fire  from  her  numer- 
ous antiaircraft  guns  when  their  group  was  attacked 
by  dive  bombers.  Approximately  an  hour  later,  about 
40  torpedo  planes  struck  at  the  two  ships.  A third 
aerial  assault,  made  by  dive  bombers  and  torpedo 
planes,  came  in  at  1230.  South  Dakota  sustained  a 
500-pound  bomb  hit  on  top  of  her  number  one  turret. 
When  the  action  was  broken  off  that  evening,  the 
American  forces  retired  toward  Noumea,  New  Cale- 
donia, with  the  battleship  credited  with  downing  26 
enemy  planes. 

At  0414  on  30  October,  while  avoiding  a submarine 
contact,  South  Dakota  and  Mahan  (DD-364)  collided, 
causing  damage  to  both  ships.  Mahan's  bow  was 
turned  to  port  and  crumpled  to  frame  14,  and  a fire, 
soon  brought  under  control,  started  in  her  forward 
hold.  Both  ships  continued  to  Noumea  where  Vestal 
(AR-4)  repaired  South  Dakota’s  collision  and  battle 
damage. 

On  11  November,  South  Dakota,  as  part  of  TF  16, 
sortied  from  Noumea  for  Guadalcanal.  On  13  Novem- 
ber, she  joined  battleship  Washington  (BB-56)  and 
destroyers  Preston  (DD-379),  Walke  (DD-418), 
Benham  (DD-397),  and  Gwin  (DD-433)  to  form  TF 
64  under  command  of  Rear  Admiral  W.  A.  Lee.  The 
next  evening  at  2330,  the  force  was  operating  50  miles 
southwest  of  Guadalcanal  when  Lee  learned  that  an 
enemy  convoy  was  coming  through  the  passage  off 
Savo  sometime  between  0030  and  0230.  This  was 
Admiral  Rondo’s  bombardment  group  consisting  of 
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An  early-wartime  aerial  view  of  USS  South  Dakota  (BB-57). 


battleship  Kirishima;  heavy  cruisers  Takao  and 
Atago;  and  a destroyer  screen. 

Admiral  Rondo’s  forces  were  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions : the  bombardment  group ; a close  screen  of 
cruiser  Nagara  and  six  destroyers;  and  a distant 
screen  of  cruiser  Sendai  and  three  destroyers  in  the 
van  of  the  other  forces.  A quarter  moon  assured 
good  visibility.  Three  ships  were  visually  sighted  from 
the  bridge  of  South  Dakota,  range  18,100  yards.  Wash- 
ington fired  on  the  leading  ship,  thought  to  be  a battle- 
ship or  heavy  cruiser;  and,  a minute  later,  South 
Dakota’s  main  battery  opened  on  the  ship  nearest  to 
her.  Both  initial  salvos  started  fires  on  the  targets. 
South  Dakota  then  fired  on  another  target  and  contin- 
ued firing  until  it  disappeared  from  her  radar  screen. 
Turret  No.  3 — firing  over  her  stern  and  demolishing 
her  own  planes!  in  the  process — opened  on  another 
target  and  continued  firing  until  the  target  was 
thought  to  sink.  Her  secondary  batteries  were  firing  at 
eight  destroyers  close  to  the  shore  of  Savo  Island. 

A short  lull  followed  after  which  radar  plot  showed 
four  enemy  ships,  just  clear  of  the  left  tangent  of 
Savo,  approaching  from  the  starboard  bow;  range 
5,800  yards.  Searchlights  from  the  second  ship  in  the 
enemy  column  illuminated  South  Dakota.  Washington 
opened  with  her  main  battery  on  the  leading,  and  larg- 
est, Japanese  ship.  South  Dakota’s  secondary  batteries 
put  out  the  lights ; and  she  shifted  all  batteries  to  bear 
on  the  third  ship,  believed  to  be  a cruiser,  which  soon 
gushed  smoke.  South  Dakota,  which  had  been  under 
fire  from  at  least  three  of  the  ships,  had  taken  42  hits 
which  caused  considerable  damage.  Her  radio  commu- 


nications failed;  radar  plot  was  demolished;  three  fire 
control  radars  were  damaged;  there  was  a fire  in  her 
foremast;  and  she  had  lost  track  of  Washington.  As 
she  was  no  longer  receiving  enemy  fire  and  there  were 
no  remaining  targets,  she  withdrew;  met  Washington 
at  a prearranged  rendezvous;  and  proceeded  to 
Noumea.  Of  the  American  destroyers,  only  Gwin 
returned  to  port.  The  other  three  had  been  severely 
damaged  early  in  the  engagement.  Walke  and  Preston 
were  sunk.  Benham  had  part  of  her  bow  blown  off  by 
a torpedo  and,  while  en  route  to  Noumea  with  the 
damaged  Gunn  as  her  escort,  had  to  be  abandoned. 
Gwin  then  sank  her  by  gunfire.  On  the  enemy  side, 
hits  had  been  scored  on  Takao  and  Atago;  Kirishima 
and  destroyer  Ayanami,  severely  damaged  by  gunfire, 
were  abandoned  and  scuttled. 

Prometheus  (AR-3)  repaired  some  of  the  damage 
inflicted  on  South  Dakota  at  Noumea,  enabling  the 
battleship  to  sail  on  the  25th  for  Tongatabu  and 
thence  for  home.  South  Dakota  arrived  at  New  York 
on  18  December  1942  for  an  overhaul  and  the  comple- 
tion of  repairs  to  her  battle  damage.  She  was  back  at 
sea  on  25  February  1943  and,  following  sea  trials, 
operated  with  Ranger  (CV-4)  in  the  North  Atlantic 
until  mid-April. 

The  battleship  next  operated  with  the  British  Home 
Fleet,  based  at  Scapa  Flow,  until  1 August  when  she 
returned  to  Norfolk.  On  21  August,  South  Dakota 
stood  out  of  Norfolk  en  route  to  Efate  Island,  arriving 
at  Havannah  Harbor  on  14  September.  She  moved  to 
Fiji  on  7 November  and  sortied  from  there  four  days 
later  with  Battleship  Divisions  (BatDiv)  8 and  9 in 
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support  of  Task  Group  (TG)  50.1,  the  Carrier  Inter- 
ceptor Group  for  Operation  “Galvanic,”  the  Gilbert 
Islands  assault.  The  carriers  launched  attacks  against 
Jaluit  and  Mili  atolls,  Marshall  Islands,  on  19  Novem- 
ber, to  neutralize  enemy  airfields  there.  The  force  then 
provided  air  support  for  the  amphibious  landings  on 
Makin  and  Tarawa,  Gilbert  Islands. 

South  Dakota,  with  five  other  battleships,  formed 
another  task  group  on  6 December  to  bombard  Nauru 
Island.  A joint  aerial  attack  and  shore  bombardment 
severely  damaged  enemy  shore  installations  and  air- 
fields there.  South  Dakota  retired  to  Efate  on  12 
December  1943  for  upkeep  and  rearming.  Her  next 
action  occurred  on  29  January  1944  when  the  carriers 
launched  attacks  against  Roi  and  Namur,  Marshall 
Islands.  The  next  day,  the  battleship  moved  in  to  shell 
enemy  positions  on  Roi  and  Namur  and  then  rejoined 
the  carriers  as  they  provided  air  support  for  the 
amphibious  landings  on  Kwajalein,  Majuro,  Roi,  and 
Namur. 

South  Dakota  departed  the  Marshall  Islands  on  12 
February  with  the  Truk  striking  force  which  launched 
attacks  against  that  Japanese  stronghold  on  17  and  18 
February.  Six  days  later,  she  was  in  the  screen  for  the 
carriers  which  launched  the  first  air  attacks  against 
the  Marianas.  The  force  was  under  constant  enemy  air 
attack,  and  South  Dakota  splashed  four  Japanese 
planes.  She  returned  to  Majuro  from  26  February 
until  22  March  when  she  sailed  with  the  fast  carrier 
forces  of  the  of  the  5th  Fleet.  Air  strikes  were  delivered 
from  30  March  until  1 April  against  Palau,  Yap, 
Woleai,  and  Ulithi  in  the  Western  Caroline  Islands. 

South  Dakota  returned  to  Majuro  on  6 April  and 
sailed  the  following  week,  again  accompanying  the  fast 
carriers.  On  21  April,  strikes  were  launched  against 
Hollandia,  New  Guinea,  and  the  following  day  against 
Aitape,  Tanahmerah,  and  Humboldt  Bays  to  support 
the  Army  landings.  On  29  and  30  April,  the  carriers, 
with  South  Dakota  still  in  the  screen,  returned  to 
Truk  and  bombed  that  base.  The  next  day,  the  battle- 
ship was  part  of  a surface  bombardment  group  that 
shelled  Ponape  Island  in  the  Carolines.  She  returned  to 
Majuro  for  upkeep  from  4 May  to  5 June  when  she 
got  underway  with  TF  58  to  participate  in  Operation 
“Forager,”  the  landings  on  Saipan  and  Tinian.  The 
carriers  began  launching  attacks  on  the  11th  against 
enemy  installations  throughout  the  islands.  On  the 
13th,  South  Dakota  and  six  other  battleships  were 
detached  from  the  fast  carrier  groups  to  bombard 
Saipan  and  Tinian.  South  Dakota  shelled  the  north- 
west coast  of  Tanapag  Harbor,  Saipan,  for  over  six 
hours  with  both  her  primary  and  secondary  batteries. 

On  the  evening  of  the  15th,  8 to  12  enemy  fighters 
and  bombers  broke  through  the  combat  air  patrol  and 
attacked  the  task  group.  South  Dakota  fired  at  four 
and  splashed  one;  and  the  remaining  11  were  shot 
down  by  fire  from  other  ships.  On  19  June,  the  battle- 
ship was  again  operating  with  the  fast  carriers.  It 
was  known  that  a major  Japanese  force  was  approach- 
ing from  the  west,  and  the  American  capital  ships 
were  placed  so  that  they  could  continue  to  support  the 
ground  forces  on  Saipan  and  also  intercept  this  enemy 
force. 

At  1012,  a large  group  of  bogies  was  reported 
coming  in  from  the  west.  At  1049,  a “Judy”  dropped  a 
500-pound  bomb  on  South  Dakota’s  main  deck  where 
it  blew  a large  hole,  cut  wiring  and  piping,  but 
inflicted  no  other  serious  material  damage.  However, 
personnel  losses  were  heavy:  24  killed  and  27  wounded. 
The  ship  continued  to  fight  throughout  the  day  as  air 
attacks  were  continuous.  This  was  the  first  day  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea  and  was  called  the  “Mari- 
anas Turkey  Shoot”  as  the  Japanese  lost  over  300  air- 
craft. The  air  battle  continued  throughout  the  20th. 
When  it  ended,  the  badly  mauled  Japanese  fleet  no 
longer  posed  a threat  to  the  American  conquest  of  the 
Marianas.  The  task  group  returned  to  Ulithi  on  27 


June,  and  South  Dakota  sailed  via  Pearl  Harbor  to  the 
west  coast,  arriving  at  Puget  Sound  on  10  July. 

The  battleship  was  overhauled  at  the  navy  yard 
there;  and,  after  sea  trials,  sailed  on  26  August  for 
Pearl  Harbor.  South  Dakota  was  routed  to  Ulithi  and, 
upon  her  arrival,  was  attached  to  TG  38.3;  one  of  four 
task  groups  of  formed  Task  Force  38,  the  Fast  Car- 
rier Task  Force.  The  task  force  sortied  on  6 October 
and,  four  days  later,  launched  air  attacks  against  Oki- 
nawa. On  the  12th  and  13th,  attacks  were  flown 
against  shipping  and  installations  in  Formosa.  Three 
of  the  groups,  including  South  Dakota’s,  retired  and 
operated  east  of  the  Phillippine  Islands  until  24 
December.  During  the  operation,  carriers  of  the  group 
flew  strikes  against  targets  on  Manila  and  Luzon  to 
support  the  landings  on  Mindoro.  From  30  December 
1944  through  26  January  1945,  the  fast  carriers  alter- 
nated strikes  between  Formosa  on  3,  4,  9,  15,  and  21 
January;  Luzon  on  the  6th  and  7th;  Cape  San  Jacques 
and  Camranh  Bay  on  the  12th;  Hong  Kong  and 
Hainan  on  the  16th;  and  against  Okinawa  on  22  Janu- 
ary. 

South  Dakota  operated  with  the  fast  carriers  in 
their  strikes  against  the  Tokyo  area  on  17  February 
and  against  Iwo  Jima  on  the  19th  and  20th  in  support 
of  amphibious  landings  there.  Tokyo  again  was  the 
target  on  the  25th,  and  Okinawa’s  turn  came  on  1 
March.  After  rearming  at  Ulithi,  the  task  groups 
sailed  toward  Japan  again  and  pounded  targets  in  the 
Kobe,  Kure,  and  Kyushu  areas  on  18  and  19  March. 
They  launched  strikes  against  Okinawa  on  the  23d; 
and,  on  the  24th,  the  battleship  joined  a bombardment 
group  which  shelled  southeastern  Okinawa.  She 
rejoined  her  task  group  which,  after  bombing  Oki- 
nawa, struck  enemy  airfields  in  southern  Kyushu  on 
the  29th  and  then,  from  31  March  through  3 April, 
again  pounded  targets  on  Okinawa.  On  7 April,  all 
fast  carriers  launched  attacks  against  an  enemy  fleet 
off  southwest  Kyushu,  sinking  Japan’s  fast  super  bat- 
tleship Yamato,  two  cruisers,  and  four  destroyers. 

South  Dakota  once  more  participated  in  shore  bom- 
bardment on  southeastern  Okinawa  on  19  April  in  sup- 
port of  an  all-out  offensive  by  the  XXIV  Army  Corps 
against  enemy  lines. 

While  rearming  from  Wrangell  (AE-12)  on  6 May, 
a tank  of  16-inch  high  capacity  powder  exploded,  caus- 
ing a fire  and  exploding  four  more  tanks.  Turret  No.  2 
magazines  were  flooded  and  the  fires  put  out.  The  ship 
lost  three  men  killed  instantly;  eight  more  died  of 
injuries;  and  24  others  suffered  non-fatal  wounds.  The 
ship  retired  to  Guam  from  11  to  29  May  when  she 
sailed  for  Leyte,  arriving  on  1 June. 

South  Dakota  departed  Leyte  on  1 July,  supporting 
the  carriers  of  TG  38.1  which  attacked  the  Tokyo  area 
on  the  10th.  On  14  July,  as  part  of  a bombardment 
group,  she  participated  in  the  shelling  of  the  Kamaishi 
Steel  Works,  Kamaishi,  Honshu,  Japan.  This  was  the 
first  gunfire  attack  on  the  Japanese  home  islands  by 
heavy  warships.  From  15  through  28  March,  South 
Dakota  again  supported  the  carriers  as  they  launched 
strikes  against  Honshu  and  Hokkaido.  On  the  night  of  29 
and  30  July,  she  participated  in  the  shore  bombardment 
of  Hamamatsu,  Honshu,  and,  on  the  9th,  again  shelled 
Kamaishi.  The  battleship  supported  the  carriers  in 
strikes  against  northern  Honshu  on  10  August,  and  in 
the  Tokyo  area  on  the  13th  and  15th.  The  latter  was 
the  last  strike  of  the  war  for,  later  that  day,  Japan 
capitulated. 

She  anchored  in  Sagami  Wan,  Honshu,  on  27 
August  and  entered  Tokyo  Bay  on  the  29th.  South 
Dakota  steamed  out  of  Tokyo  Bay  on  20  September 
and  proceeded,  via  Okinawa  and  Pearl  Harbor,  to  the 
west  coast  of  the  United  States.  On  29  October,  she 
moved  down  the  coast  from  San  Francisco  to  San 
Pedro.  She  sailed  from  the  west  coast  on  3 January 
1946  for  Philadelphia  and  a yard  overhaul.  In  June, 
she  was  attached  to  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet.  On  31 
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January  1947,  she  was  placed  in  reserve,  out  of  com- 
mission. The  battleship  remained  in  that  status  until 
sne  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 June  1962.  On 
25  October  1962,  she  was  sold  to  Lipsett  Division, 
Luria  Bros,  and  Co.,  Inc.,  for  scrap. 

Smith  Dakota  received  13  battle  stars  for  World 
War  II  service. 


South  Pole 

(Str.:  dp.  8,835  (n.) ; 1.  335'3";  dph.  28'6";  dr. 

23'iy2";  s.  11.25  k.;  cpl.  89) 

South  Pole — a refrigerator  ship  built  in  Baltimore 
by  the  Baltimore  Dry  Dock  and  Ship  Building  Co.— 
was  launched  for  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
(USSB)  on  17  June  1918;  was  acquired  by  the  Navy 
at  Baltimore  on  30  November  1918,  and  was  commis- 
sioned for  service  in  the  Naval  Overseas  Transporta- 
tion Service  on  5 December  1918. 

South  Pole  sailed  for  New  York  on  7 December, 
loaded  a cargo  of  general  supplies  for  the  Army,  and 
sailed  on  the  15th  in  convoy  for  France.  The  ship 
arrived  at  Verdon  on  2 January  1919.  After  unloading 
her  cargo,  she  took  on  Army  equipment,  sailed  on  the 
20th  for  home,  and  arrived  at  New  York  on  8 
February. 

On  10  March,  she  got  underway  again  with  another 
load  of  Army  supplies  and  reached  St.  Nazaire  on  the 
25th.  After  returning  to  New  York  on  30  April,  she 
unloaded  Army  ordnance  supplies.  The  ship  was 
decommissioned  on  12  May  and  returned  to  USSB. 

South  Wind 

(Sch.) 

The  schooner  South  Wind  was  purchased  on  13 
August  1861  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  the  “stone  fleet”  of 
Civil  War  fame. 

These  ships,  heavily  laden  with  stone,  were  sunk  in 
the  channel  approaches  to  leading  Southern  ports  in 
order  to  block  Confederate  maritime  trade. 

On  11  October  1861,  South  Wind,  along  with  four 
other  vessels,  was  sunk  in  the  Ocracoke  Inlet,  N.C.,  an 
entrance  to  Pamlico  Sound. 


Southampton 

A county  in  Virginia. 

I 

(Ship:  t.  567;  1.  156'0";  b.  27'10";  dph.  17'0";  dr. 

13'6";  a.  2 42-pdr.  car.) 

The  first  Southampton  was  laid  down  at  Norfolk  as 
a sidewheel  steamer  in  October  1841,  but  her  machin- 
ery proved  to  be  unsatisfactory  and  was  removed. 
Apparently  purchased  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  1845,  the  ship  was  commissioned  on  27  May 
1845,  Lt.  Henry  W.  Morris  in  command. 

The  ship  departed  Norfolk  on  27  June  1845  and 
sailed  for  the  coast  of  Africa  where  she  served  as  a 
storeship  for  the  cruisers  of  the  Africa  Squadron.  South- 
ampton returned  to  Hampton  Roads  on  16  December 
1846  and  was  repaired  at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard. 

Recommissioned  on  9 February  1847,  Southampton 
sailed  south  on  22  February,  rounded  Cape  Horn,  and 
proceeded  up  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  Americas  to  the 
California  coast.  For  the  next  two  years,  she  supplied 
the  ships  which  protected  the  newly  won  territory  of 
the  United  States  on  the  west  coast.  She  returned  to 
New  York  on  2 September  1850  and  was  decommis- 
sioned on  the  15th. 

Recommissioned  on  the  last  day  of  1850,  Southamp- 
ton departed  New  York  on  2 February  1851  for 


another  tour  of  duty  on  the  Pacific  Station,  and 
returned  to  New  York  on  5 August  1852.  She  was 
decommissioned  five  days  later  to  be  fitted  out  for  duty 
in  the  Far  East. 

The  ship  was  recommissioned  on  4 November  1852 
and  she  sailed  on  8 December  for  the  Pacific.  The  fol- 
lowing September,  she  joined  Commodore  Matthew  C. 
Perry’s  squadron  and  was  part  of  his  expedition  to 
Japan. 

Southampton  returned  to  New  York  on  31  March 
1855,  was  decommissioned  on  6 April,  and  was  sold 
later  that  year.  She  subsequently  entered  merchant 
service. 

II 

(AKA-66 : dp.  13,910  (tl.) ; 1.  459'2";  b.  63'0";  dr. 

26'4"  (lim.);  s.  16.5  k.  (tl.) ; cpl.  395;  a.  1 5",  8 

40mm.;  cl.  Tolland;  T.  C2-S-AJ3) 

The  second  Southampton  (AKA-66)  was  laid  down 
on  26  May  1944  under  Maritime  Commission  contract 
(MC  hull  1390)  by  the  North  Carolina  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  Wilmington,  N.C.;  launched  on  28  July  1944;  co- 
sponsored by  Ens.  Rama  V.  Blackwood,  USNR(W) ; 
Dorothy  Lazair,  Y1C,  USNR(W);  and  Mary  Black- 
well,  Y2C,  USNR(W)  ; acquired  by  the  Navy  on  loan- 
charter  and  placed  in  commission  on  16  September 
1944,  Comdr.  Elias  M.  Doar,  Jr.,  USNR,  in  command. 

Southampton  proceeded  to  Charleston,  S.C.,  where 
she  was  decommissioned  on  18  September  to  complete 
fitting-out.  On  8 October,  she  was  recommissioned  at 
Charleston,  and  Lt.  Comdr.  Lester  V.  Cooke,  USNR, 
assumed  command.  She  arrived  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  22 
October  and  conducted  shakedown  in  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  from  24  October  to  2 November.  The  attack  cargo 
ship  got  underway  for  the  Canal  Zone  on  5 November; 
transited  the  canal  during  the  night  of  12  and  13 
November;  and  leaded  for  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Southampton  entered  Pearl  Harbor  on  26  November 
and,  for  the  next  two  months,  participated  in  amphibi- 
ous exercises  in  the  islands.  She  departed  Pearl 
Harbor  on  27  January  1945  with  members  of  the  25th 
Regiment,  4th  Marine  Division,  embarked.  The  AKA 
arrived  at  Eniwetok  in  the  Marshall  Islands  on  5 Feb- 
ruary and,  two  days  later,  headed  on  to  Saipan.  She 
made  Saipan  on  the  11th,  conducted  final  invasion 
rehearsals  off  Tinian  between  the  13th  and  15th,  and 
got  underway  for  Iwo  Jima  the  following  day.  South- 
ampton entered  her  assigned  transport  area  off  Iwo 
Jima  on  19  February.  She  lowered  landing  craft  and 
dispatched  them  to  other  ships  of  the  division  to  ferry 
the  assault  troops  to  the  beach.  Southampton  sustained 
her  only  casualties  of  the  Iwo  Jima  assault  during  the 
initial  landings  when  a mortar  shell  exploded  close 
aboard  one  of  her  LCVP’s  and  wounded  the  coxswain 
and  a seaman.  During  the  last  two  weeks  in  February, 
the  attack  cargo  ship  joined  in  unloading  troops  and 
supplies  and  embarking  casualties  from  the  fighting 
ashore.  These  operations  were  frequently  interrupted 
by  enemy  air  activity.  On  1 March,  Southampton 
sailed  for  the  Marianas. 

Southampton  arrived  at  Saipan  on  4 March,  disem- 
barked the  wounded  marines  and  sailors;  and,  by  the 
11th,  began  loading  the  combat  cargo  of  the  2d  Marine 
Division.  She  conducted  more  rehearsal  landings  off 
Tinian  until  the  27th,  and  then  she  sailed  for  the  Ryu- 
kyus.  On  1 April  1945,  she  and  the  other  ships  of  her 
task  group  arrived  off  the  southeastern  coast  of  Oki- 
nawa to  feign  an  attack  and  retire.  At  dawn  during 
the  approach,  a suicide  plane  crashed  Hinsdale 
(APA-120)  and  Southampton  dispatched  her  landing 
craft  to  assist  in  the  transfer  of  Hinsdale’s  troops  to 
other  ships.  The  next  day,  the  task  group  made 
another  feint  at  Okinawa.  Before  retiring  to  an  area 
150  miles  from  Okinawa,  Southampton  fired  her  guns 
at  the  enemy  for  the  only  time  during  the  war.  A Jap- 
anese plane  flew  over  the  formation  and,  though  fired 
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upon  by  all  ships,  escaped  into  the  clouds  apparently 
undamaged.  The  ships  cruised  around  the  holding  area 
until  11  April.  They  encountered  mines,  underwent  air 
alerts,  and  escort  units  made  sonar  contacts,  but  the 
group  saw  no  action  save  the  destruction  of  mines. 

The  task  group  returned  to  Saipan  on  14  April, 
disembarked  the  marines,  and  unloaded  its  cargo. 
Southampton  remained  at  Saipan  until  4 June,  when 
she  was  ordered  to  the  South  Pacific  to  pick  up  cargo 
for  the  Marianas.  Over  the  following  two  and  one-half 
months,  she  made  two  such  voyages  to  the  South 
Pacific  and  back  to  the  Marianas.  During  the  Nou- 
mea-to-Kwajalein  leg  of  the  return  voyage  of  her 
second  run,  she  received  news  of  the  end  of  hostilities. 

Southampton  departed  Kwajalein  on  18  August  and 
reached  Saipan  on  the  22d.  She  discharged  some  of  her 
cargo,  sailed  for  Guam,  and  arrived  there  on  3 Sep- 
tember. On  the  9th,  she  sailed  for  the  Philippines  to 
embark  elements  of  the  81st  Infantry  for  passage  to 
Japan.  She  arrived  at  Leyte  on  12  September  and,  on 
the  18th,  departed  for  Aomori.  The  attack  cargo  ship 
remained  in  Japan  until  30  September,  when  she  sailed 
for  Leyte.  En  route,  she  was  diverted  to  Tokyo  Bay  to 
avoid  a typhoon  and,  on  3 October,  her  destination  was 
changed  to  Manila  where  she  arrived  on  the  14th.  Fol- 
lowing a return  voyage  to  Tokyo  Bay  and  Yokohama, 
Southampton  embarked  264  servicemen  and  got  under- 
way on  11  November  for  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Diverted  to  Portland,  Oreg.,  while  en  route,  she 
arrived  there  on  the  23d  and  remained  almost  two 
months  for  repairs  and  alterations. 

Southampton  stood  out  of  Portland  on  11  January 
1946  and  arrived  in  San  Francisco  on  the  13th.  There 
she  loaded  cargo  and  mail  before  heading  west  on  the 
27th.  The  attack  cargo  ship  stopped  at  Eniwetok  from 
9 to  15  February  to  discharge  cargo  and  az'rived  at 
Guam  on  the  18th.  For  almost  a month,  she  discharged 
and  loaded  cargo  at  Guam.  On  16  March,  she  headed 
back  to  San  Francisco.  Ten  days  later,  her  destination 
was  changed  to  Port  Hueneme,  Calif.  Southampton 
was  at  Port  Hueneme  for  the  first  10  days  of  April 
before  putting  to  sea  on  her  final  voyage.  On  10  April, 
she  headed  south  to  the  Canal  Zone;  transited  the 
canal  on  the  20th;  and  arrived  in  Baltimore  on  the 
27th.  Southampton  was  decommissioned  at  St.  Helena, 
Va.,  on  21  June  1946,  and  she  was  delivered  to  the 
War  Shipping  Administration  for  disposal  on  the  22d. 
Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  3 July 
1946. 

Southampton  (AKA-66)  earned  two  battle  stars 
during  World  War  II. 

Southard 

Samuel  Lewis  Southard- — born  on  9 June  1787  in 
Baskingridge,  N.J. — graduated  from  Princeton  in  1804. 
After  teaching  school  in  New  Jersey,  he  worked  as  a 
tutor  in  Virginia  and  studied  at  law  there.  Upon  being 
admitted  to  the  bar,  he  returned  to  New  Jersey,  where 
he  was  appointed  law  reporter  by  the  legislature  in 
1814.  Southard  became  an  associate  justice  of  the  state 
supreme  court  in  1815  and,  in  1820,  served  as  a presi- 
dential elector.  In  1821,  he  was  chosen  to  fill  the  seat 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  vacated  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  James  J.  Wilson,  and  served  until  March  of 
1823.  In  September  of  that  year,  he  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  a post  he  held  until  1829. 
During  these  years,  he  also  served  briefly  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  Secretary  of  War.  In  1829,  South- 
ard became  attorney-general  of  New  Jersey  and,  in 
1832,  was  elected  governor.  He  returned  to  the  Senate 
in  1833  and,  on  4 March  1841,  became  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate.  Southard  died  in  Fredericks- 
burg, Va.,  on  26  June  1842. 

(DD-207 : dp.  1,215  (n.)  1.  314'4y2";  b.  30Tiy2";  dr. 
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Southard  (DD-207)  was  laid  down  on  18  August 
1918  at  Philadelphia  by  William  Cramp  & Sons; 
launched  on  31  March  1919;  sponsored  by  Miss  Fran- 
cesca Lewis  Steward ; and  was  commissioned  on  24 
September  1919,  Comdr.  Richard  Willson  in  command. 

During  the  early  fall  of  1919,  Southard  completed 
fitting-out  and  sailed  for  the  Florida  coast  for  shake- 
down.  She  next  headed  for  New  York  to  join  six  other 
destroyers  in  escorting  HMS  Renown  out  to  sea  as 
that  warship  departed  carrying  Edward,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  after  his  visit  to  the  United  States.  On  19 
November  1919,  Southard  departed  Newport,  R.I.,  for 
duty  with  the  naval  forces  in  the  eastern  Mediterra- 
nean. For  about  a year,  she  operated  in  the  Adriatic 
Sea.  She  then  departed  the  Dalmatian  coast;  transited 
the  Suez  Canal;  and,  after  calling  at  ports  in  Egypt, 
Arabia,  India,  and  China,  put  in  at  Cavite  in  the  Phil- 
ippines on  16  February  1921.  Southard  underwent 
repairs  at  the  navy  yard  there  until  21  March,  when 
she  resumed  operations.  On  27  August  1922,  she  sailed 
for  the  United  States  and  arrived  in  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  on  2 October.  From  there,  she  moved  on  to  San 
Diego,  where  she  was  decommissioned  on  7 February 
1922. 

After  almost  seven  years  in  reserve,  Southard  again 
flew  a commissioning  pennant  on  6 January  1930.  She 
operated  off  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States 
throughout  1930  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Panama 
Canal  during  the  first  months  of  1931.  For  the  next 
nine  years,  Southard  continued  operations  in  the 
Pacific  with  the  Battle  Force.  The  only  exceptions  to 
this  schedule  came  in  1934  and  1939  when  she  made 
short  cruises  in  the  Atlantic.  In  1940,  she  was  con- 
verted to  a high-speed  destroyer  minesweeper  and,  on 

19  October,  was  reclassified  DMS-10. 

Though  stationed  at  Pearl  Harbor  when  war  broke 
out  in  the  Pacific,  Southard  was  at  sea  during  the 
Japanese  attack  on  7 December.  Two  days  earlier,  she 
had  departed  that  base  to  participate  in  exercises  in 
the  vicinity  of  Johnston  Island.  The  destroyer  mine- 
sweeper returned  to  Oahu  two  days  after  the  attack 
and  patrolled  the  approaches  to  Pearl  Harbor  until  23 
January  1942.  After  escorting  a convoy  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  back,  on  15  February  Southard  resumed 
patrols  in  Hawaiian  waters.  On  20  May,  she  again 
exited  Pearl  Harbor  in  the  screen  of  an  eastbound 
convoy.  The  ships  reached  San  Francisco  on  the  31st, 
and  Southard  spent  the  next  10  days  in  restricted 
availability  in  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard.  She  reen- 
tered Pearl  Harbor  on  1 July  and,  nine  days  later, 
stood  out  for  the  South  Pacific. 

Stopping  along  the  way  at  both  British  and  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  she  arrived  at  Tongatabu,  Fiji  Islands,  on 
22  July.  She  departed  three  days  later,  stopped  at 
Efate  Island  in  the  New  Hebrides,  and  made  Guadal- 
canal by  7 August.  Southard  participated  in  the  open- 
ing bombardment  of  Florida  Island;  then  joined  the 
minesweeping  force  in  a sweep  to  the  south  of  Gavutu 
Island  and  through  Lengo  Channel.  On  the  8th,  about 

20  high-altitude  bombers  attacked  the  transport  area, 
and  Southmrd  succeeded  in  splashing  at  least  one 
enemy  plane. 

When  the  beachhead  on  Guadalcanal  had  been  suc- 
cessfully established,  Southard  settled  down  to  the 
risky  routine  of  screening  the  convoys  from  New  Cale- 
donia and  the  New  Hebrides  to  the  Solomons.  For 
almost  eight  months,  she  steamed  back  and  forth 
between  Espiritu  Santo,  Efate,  Noumea,  Tulagi, 
Purvis  Bay,  and  Guadalcanal.  There  were  frequent  air 
attacks,  and  submarines  prowled  the  sea  lanes. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  10  November,  while  passing 
between  San  Cristobal  and  Guadalcanal  en  route  to 
Aola  Bay,  Southard  encountered  an  enemy  submarine 
steaming  on  the  surface.  She  immediately  slowed  to  10 
knots  and  opened  fire.  The  submarine  submerged,  and 
Southard  commenced  her  first  depth-charge  attack. 
The  destroyer  minesweeper  lost  contact  with  her 
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adversary  and  did  not  regain  it  again  until  0607, 
almost  three  and  one-half  hours  later.  Over  the  next 
three  hours,  Southard  made  live  more  depth-charge 
runs.  After  the  last  barrage,  oil  was  sighted  on  the 
surface;  and  she  moved  in  to  investigate.  Upon  reach- 
ing the  slick,  Southard’s  crew  could  find  no  further 
evidence  of  damage,  and  she  steamed  on  through  the 
slick.  When  she  reached  a point  about  2,000  yards  on 
the  other  side  of  the  slick,  the  submarine  surfaced 
almost  vertically — exposing  her  whole  conning  tower, 
her  hull  forward  of  the  tower,  and  part  of  her  keel. 
Then  the  bow  dropped  about  10  degrees,  and  the  sub- 
marine sank  rapidly  by  the  stern.  Though  absolute 
confirmation  of  a kill  was  never  received,  all  evidence 
strongly  indicated  that  Southard  was  the  victor. 

Following  a liberty  and  recreation  excursion  to  Bris- 
bane, Australia,  and  six  days  in  drydock  at  Sydney, 
Southard  returned  to  patrol  and  convoy  duty  in  early 
January  1943.  On  20  March,  she  stood  out  of  Noumea 
in  company  with  Hovey  (DMS-11),  Stringham 
(APD-6),  and  Sonoma  (AT-12)  towing  Aulick 
(DD-596).  This  task  unit  stopped  at  Suva  Harbor, 
Fiji,  on  the  25th  and  departed  the  next  day  to  con- 
tinue on  to  Pago  Pago,  Pearl  Harbor,  and  ultimately 
to  San  Francisco.  Southard  entered  the  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard  on  19  April  and  remained  until  8 June.  By 
the  15th,  she  was  in  Pearl  Harbor  again  and,  nine 
days  later,  headed  back  toward  the  South  Pacific.  She 
reached  Dumbea  Bay,  New  Caledonia,  on  6 July  1943. 

Her  return  to  the  western  Pacific  meant  a resump- 
tion of  patrol  and  convoy  escort  duty  to  support  the 
continuing  Solomons  campaign  which,  by  this  time, 
had  progressed  farther  north.  On  30  October,  she 
joined  a convoy  off  Tetere  Point,  Guadalcanal,  and 
steamed  for  Bougainville.  The  convoy  arrived  off  Cape 
Torokina  the  next  day,  and  Southard  joined  other  ele- 
ments of  the  fleet  in  bombarding  Bougainville.  After 
minesweeping  operations  in  Empress  Augusta  Bay,  she 
made  for  Florida  Island,  entering  Purvis  Bay  on  3 
November.  Four  days  later,  she  returned  to  Bougain- 
ville to  investigate  the  shoals  along  the  approaches  to 
Empress  Augusta  Bay;  then,  she  resumed  patrols  off 
Guadalcanal. 

These  patrols  and  cruises  with  convoys  occupied 
Southard’s  time  until  21  November,  when  she  passed 
through  Lengo  Channel  bound  for  Noumea.  From  25 
November  to  16  December,  Southard  stayed  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  Caledonia,  participating  in  drills  and 
screening  ships  into  and  out  of  Noumea.  On  17  Decem- 
ber, she  entered  Suva  Harbor  with  a convoy  and,  two 
days  later,  got  underway  for  Guadalcanal. 

Upon  her  reentry  into  the  Solomons,  she  took  up  the 
familiar  routine  of  patrols  and  screening  supply  ships 
The  apparent  monotony  was  broken  on  22  January. 
While  escorting  Cache  (AO-67)  from  Florida  Island 
to  Espiritu  Santo,  Southard  had  an  opportunity  to 
sharpen  her  antisubmarine  warfare  skills  when  a Jap- 
anese submarine  torpedoed  her  charge.  Her  hunting, 
however,  was  cut  short  by  the  more  important  task  of 
covering  the  limping  oiler’s  retirement  to  Espiritu 
Santo. 

In  late  February,  Southard  visited  Auckland,  New 
Zealand.  She  returned  to  the  Solomons  in  March, 
patrolled  the  Guadalcanal  area,  and  conducted  exer- 
cises in  the  Russell  Islands.  Her  field  of  operations 
was  expanded  in  April  and  May  to  include  parts  of 
the  Bismarck  Archipelago  as  she  began  escorting  con- 
voys to  Borgen  Bay,  New  Britain.  By  10  May,  she  was 
back  in  Espiritu  Santo;  and,  a week  later,  she  set  sail 
for  the  United  States  and  overhaul.  She  took  on  fuel 
at  Funafuti  on  19  May,  provisioned  and  fueled  at 
Pearl  Harbor  on  the  24th  and  25th,  and  entered  San 
Francisco  Bay  on  31  May.  Southard  commenced  over- 
haul at  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  the  next  day. 

Two  months  later,  the  revitalized  destroyer  mine- 
sweeper headed  back  to  the  war.  She  made  Pearl 
Harbor  on  5 August  and,  on  the  12th,  sortied  with  six 


escort  carriers  and  five  other  destroyer-type  ships, 
bound  for  the  Solomons.  Twelve  days  later,  the  task 
group  entered  Purvis  Bay.  Southard  stood  out  again 
the  following  day  for  exercises  in  the  Russells. 

On  4 September,  she  rendezvoused  with  a task  force 
off  Guadalcanal,  arrived  in  the  Palaus  on  the  12th  and 
swept  mines  off  the  coasts  of  Peleliu  and  Anguar.  On 
the  24th,  she  fueled  and  replenished  at  Manus  in  the 
Admiralty  Islands,  then  returned  to  the  Palaus  for 
patrols  and  screening  duties.  She  reentered  Seeadler 
Harbor  on  4 October  to  prepare  for  the  invasion  of  the 
Philippines  at  Leyte. 

Southard  sortied  from  Manus  with  the  Dinagat 
Attack  Force  on  10  October  and  began  sweeping  Leyte 
Gulf  on  the  18th.  She  swept  mines  in  the  gulf  again 
on  the  19th  and  made  an  exploratory  sweep  of  Surigao 
Strait  on  the  20th.  On  the  24th,  the  destroyer  mine- 
sweeper joined  the  screen  of  Carrier  Group  77.4  and 
remained  so  employed  until  the  26th.  Back  in  Seeadler 
Harbor  by  30  October,  Southard  spent  all  of  November 
and  most  of  December  engaged  in  drills  and  availabil- 
ity at  Manus. 

Two  days  before  Christmas  1944,  she  rendezvoused 
with  TG  77.6  and  headed  for  Leyte  Gulf.  From  there, 
the  task  group  moved  on  to  Luzon  and  the  Lingayen 
assault.  Southard  began  minesweeping  operations  at 
Lingayen  on  6 January  1945.  Late  that  afternoon, 
while  she  was  fighting  off  a kamikaze  attack,  one  of  the 
suicide  planes  crashed  Southard  abaft  her  stacks.  The 
plane’s  engine  embedded  itself  in  the  ship  while  its 
fuselage  ricocheted  off  her  starboard  side,  tearing  a 
trough  six  feet  wide  in  her  deck  as  it  went.  Southard 
quickly  cut  loose  her  sweep  gear  and  retired  to  make 
emergency  repairs. 

Within  14  hours,  she  was  back  in  action  sweeping 
mines.  The  plucky  ship  continued  operations  for  five 
more  days  before  departing  the  Lingayen  area.  She 
returned  to  San  Pedro  Bay  on  14  January  for  further 
repairs;  then,  on  4 February,  headed  east  toward 
Hawaii.  She  stopped  at  Ulithi  on  the  6th  and  at  Guam 
two  days  later.  Southard  departed  from  the  Marianas 
on  the  13th  and  arrived  in  Pearl  Harbor  on  George 
Washington’s  birthday.  She  underwent  extensive 
repairs  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  did  not  leave  Hawaiian 
waters  until  4 May.  She  stopped  at  Eniwetok  on  the 
12th;  then,  in  company  with  Clinton  (APA-144)  and 
Buckingham  (APA-141),  continued  on  to  the  Mari- 
anas. On  21  May,  she  sailed  from  Guam  to  Saipan 
and,  two  days  later,  got  underway  for  Okinawa. 

On  the  day  of  her  arrival  at  Nakagasuku  Wan,  Oki- 
nawa, Southard  almost  suffered  another  suicide  crash 
as  an  attacking  kamikaze  splashed  a scant  15  yards 
ahead  of  the  destroyer  minesweeper.  For  the  next 
three  months,  she  swept  mines,  screened  transports, 
and  delivered  mail  to  the  fire  support  units  around 
Okinawa.  On  15  August  1945,  hostilities  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Japanese  Empire  ceased.  Sou- 
thard remained  in  the  Ryukyus  for  the  rest  of  August, 
undergoing  inspection  and  survey.  By  15  September, 
the  survey  team  determined  that  she  should  be  moved 
to  the  rear  area  for  further  inspection  and  repair. 
However,  two  days  afterward,  while  maneuvering  at 
anchor  during  a typhoon,  her  screws  were  fouled  by  a 
drifting  antisubmarine  net;  and  she  was  grounded  on 
a pinnacle  reef  off  Tsuken  Shima.  She  was  floated 
clear  of  the  reef,  and  her  propellers  were  cleared  by 
divers  on  the  18th.  Later,  while  still  waiting  to  move 
to  the  rear  area,  on  9 October,  Southard  was  wrecked 
on  another  reef  about  1,000  yards  southwest  of  Tsuken 
Shima.  The  next  day,  the  officers  and  crew,  save  the 
commanding  officer  and  a skeleton  crew,  were  removed. 
The  destroyer  minesweeper  was  declared  a total  loss; 
and,  on  5 December  1945,  she  was  decommissioned. 
Southard  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  8 January 
1946,  and  her  hulk  was  destroyed  six  days  later. 

Southard  received  10  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 
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Southerland 

William  Henry  Hudson  Southerland,  born  in  New 
York  City  on  10  July  1852,  entered  the  Navy  as  an 
apprentice  in  1867.  The  following  year,  he  was 
appointed  Midshipman;  and,  in  June  1872,  he  gradu- 
ated from  the  Naval  Academy.  After  a year  at  sea,  he 
was  commissioned  Ensign.  Over  the  next  37  years,  he 
served  in  varied  positions  at  sea  and  ashore,  including 
duty  with  the  Hydrographic  Office,  the  Bureau  of 
Equipment,  and  the  Board  of  Inspection  and  Survey. 
During  the  Spanish- American  War,  he  commanded  the 
gunboat  Eagle  in  the  blockade  of  Cuban  ports;  and,  in 
1905,  he  returned  to  the  Caribbean  to  command 
Yankee  and  to  act  as  Senior  Officer,  Naval  Forces  in 
Santo  Domingo.  Appointed  Rear  Admiral  on  4 May 
1910,  he  served  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Inspec- 
tion and  Survey  for  Shore  Stations  until  becoming 
Commander,  2d  Division,  Pacific  Fleet  in  March  1911. 
A year  later,  he  became  Commander  in  Chief,  Pacific 
Fleet;  and,  in  March  1913,  he  left  the  fleet  to  take  up 
duties  on  the  General  Board.  Admiral  Southerland 
retired  on  10  July  1914  and  died  in  Washington,  D.C., 
on  30  January  1933. 

(DD-743:  dp.  2,425;  1.  390'6";  b.  41'1";  dr.  18'6";  s. 

34.5  k.;  cpl.  367;  a.  6 5",  16  40mm.,  5 21"  tt.,  2 dct., 

6 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.) ; cl.  Gearing) 

Southerland  (DD-743)  was  laid  down  on  27  May 
1944  by  the  Bath  Iron  Works  Corp.,  Bath,  Maine; 
launched  on  5 October  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Edmund  Richardson,  daughter  of  Rear  Admiral  South- 
erland; and  commissioned  on  22  December  1944, 
Comdr.  Russell  C.  Williams  in  command. 

Southerland  completed  shakedown  in  the  Bermuda 
area  in  February  1945  and  conducted  further  exercises 
into  April.  On  the  24th,  she  rendezvoused  with  TU 
23.16.1  off  the  New  Jersey  coast  and  headed  for  the 
Pacific.  Arriving  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  15  May,  she 
sailed  for  Ulithi  on  28  May.  In  June,  she  moved  on  to 
Leyte;  whence,  on  1 July,  she  sailed  with  TF  38,  the 
Fast  Carrier  Task  Force,  for  the  fleet’s  final  raids  on 
the  Japanese  home  islands.  From  10  July  until  the  end 
of  the  war,  she  screened  the  carriers  as  their  planes 
flew  against  military  and  industrial  targets  on  the 
Tokyo  Plain,  in  other  parts  of  Honshu,  on  Hokkaido, 
and  in  the  Inland  Sea.  Twice  detached  for  night  shore 
bombardment  missions  with  TU  34.8.1,  she  fired  on  the 
Hamamatsu  area,  southern  Honshu,  on  the  night  of  29 
and  30  July,  and  on  Kamaishi,  northern  Honshu,  on  9 
and  10  August. 

Strikes  on  the  Tokyo  Plain  scheduled  for  15  August 
were  cancelled  as  hostilities  ceased,  but  the  ships  con- 
tinued to  cruise  off  the  Japanese  coast.  On  the  27th, 
Southerland  anchored  in  Sagami  Wan;  and,  on  the 
28th,  she  moved  up  to  Tokyo.  On  the  30th,  she  covered 
the  landing  of  occupation  troops  at  Huttu  Saki  and 
Yokosuka.  A week  later,  she  completed  a mail  run  to 
the  Ryukyus;  then  joined  TG  35.1  for  further  occupa- 
tion duty. 

On  January  1946,  Southerland  sailed  for  the  United 
States.  Immobilized  for  a time  at  San  Diego,  she 
departed  the  California  coast  for  the  Central  Pacific  in 
November;  and,  in  February  1947,  she  continued  on  to 
the  western  Pacific.  She  arrived  at  Shanghai  on  the 
8th  and,  through  the  spring,  operated  along  the  China 
coast,  primarily  out  of  Tsingtao.  In  June,  she  was  in 
Japanese  waters;  and,  on  the  21st,  she  sailed  for 
home.  From  June  1948  to  February  1949,  she  again 
operated  in  Chinese  and  Japanese  waters. 

Redesignated  DDR-743  on  18  March  1949,  Souther- 
land was  operating  in  Hawaiian  waters  at  the  end  of 
June  1950,  when  the  Korean  War  broke  out.  In  July, 
she  steamed  west  to  Okinawa;  thence  proceeded  to 
Japan.  On  the  19th,  she  assumed  bombardment  and 
patrol  duties  off  the  Korean  coast. 

In  September,  she  joined  TF  90  and  prepared  for 


the  assault  landings  on  the  west  coast  of  the  embattled 
peninsula  at  Inchon.  Assigned  to  Fire  Support  Group 
3,  Southerland  arrived  at  Inchon  on  the  morning  of  15 
September  and  commenced  pre-invasion  shelling  of  tar- 
gets on  Wolmi  Do  and  in  the  city  of  Inchon.  After  the 
landings,  she  provided  interdiction,  illumination,  and 
support  fire.  On  the  16th,  she  was  slightly  damaged  by 
counterbattery  fire;  and,  on  the  17th,  she  retired  from 
the  area. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  year,  the  destroyer  oper- 
ated with  the  carriers  of  TF  77  and  ranged  the 
Korean  coast  from  Pusan  to  Wonsan  and  Ch’ongjin.  In 
January  1951,  she  steamed  south.  Into  February,  she 
operated  with  the  Taiwan  Strait  patrol;  then  returned 
to  Japan,  whence  she  sailed  for  home. 

A year  later,  on  10  February  1952,  Southerland  was 
back  off  Japan.  On  the  14th,  she  joined  TF  95,  the 
United  Nations  Blockade  and  Escort  Force,  off  the 
west  coast  of  Korea.  Carrier  escort  and  coastal  patrol 
duty  followed,  involving  night  shore  bombardment 
against  enemy  transport  facilities,  boat  and  troop  con- 
centrations, and  gun  emplacements. 

In  March,  the  destroyer  conducted  ASW  exercises 
off  Okinawa;  and,  in  April,  as  the  stalemate  in  the 
Panmunjom  armistice  negotiations  continued,  she 
returned  to  the  combat  zone.  Joining  TF  77,  she 
screened  carriers,  served  as  plane  guard,  and  partici- 
pated in  shore  bombardments — including  a combined 
air/sea  strike  on  Ch’ongjin  on  Easter  Sunday. 

On  18  April,  Southerland  returned  to  Yokosuka; 
then  steamed  to  Okinawa  for  ASW  operations.  On  11 
May,  she  rejoined  TF  77  and,  for  28  days,  supported 
the  carriers  as  they  struck  targets  at  Ch’ongjin, 
Wonsan,  and  other  areas.  In  June,  her  carrier  group 
shifted  to  targets  inland. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  month,  as  interservice  air 
strikes  hit  Communist  power  sources,  Southerland 
again  headed  south  for  Taiwan  Strait  patrol  duty.  On 
10  July,  she  rejoined  TF  95  off  the  Korean  east  coast; 
and,  on  the  14th,  engaged  in  a 23-minute  duel  with 
seven  shore  batteries.  Taking  four  direct  hits,  with 
eight  minor  casualties,  she  made  temporary  repairs  at 
sea;  then  continued  her  patrol.  On  the  22d,  she  put 
into  Sasebo;  and,  on  10  August,  she  arrived  back  in 
her  homeport,  San  Diego. 

Seven  months  later,  the  ship  departed  San  Diego  for 
her  third  combat  tour  off  Korea.  From  mid-April  to 
mid-May  and  again  in  June,  she  patrolled  off  the  Korean 
coast.  On  the  27th,  she  returned  to  Japan;  and,  one 
month  later,  was  assigned  to  patrol  duty  along  the 
truce  line.  On  2 October,  she  sailed  for  home. 

After  Korea,  Southerland  alternated  duty  with  the 
7th  Fleet  in  the  western  Pacific  (WestPac)  with  train- 
ing assignments,  1st  Fleet  operations,  and  upkeep  and 
overhaul  periods.  Her  Far  East  deployments  included 
SEATO  exercises;  Taiwan  Strait  patrols;  7th  Fleet 
exercises;  and,  during  her  1957  and  1958  WestPac 
tour,  relief  work.  At  the  end  of  December  1957,  she 
joined  Princeton  (CVS-37)  and  Henderson  (DD-785) 
in  providing  emergency  relief — food,  medicine,  and 
trained  medical  personnel — for  survivors  of  devastat- 
ing floods  in  Ceylon;  and  she  continued  that  work  into 
January  1958. 

In  the  eastern  Pacific,  she  conducted  training  exer- 
cises, participated  in  1st  Fleet  exercises;  and,  in  1962, 
joined  Joint  Task  Force  8 for  operation  “Dominic,”  the 
upper  atmosphere  nuclear  test  series  at  Christmas 
Island. 

In  November  of  1963,  Southerland,  in  WestPac  and 
scheduled  to  participate  in  amphibious  support  exer- 
cises, was  ordered  to  Vietnam  for  brief  duty  as  hostili- 
ties there  threatened  American  interests.  Soon  depart- 
ing, she  returned  to  California  for  a 10-month  FRAM, 
Mark  I,  overhaul  and  conversion  at  Mare  Island. 
During  that  period,  her  superstructure  above  the  main 
deck  was  removed;  berthing  and  messing  areas  were 
renovated;  and  her  engineering  spaces  were  recondi- 
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tioned.  Electronically  modernized,  her  ASW  capability 
was  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  ASROC,  an  antisub- 
marine rocket  system. 

Work  was  completed  in  October  1964.  Southerland, 
redesignated  DD-743  on  1 April  1964,  then  tested  her 
new  equipment  and  conducted  training  exercises  until 
March  1965.  She  next  headed  west  to  return  to  Viet- 
nam and  her  third  war  in  the  western  Pacific. 

Departing  on  6 March,  she  joined  TF  77  in  the 
South  China  Sea;  and,  as  in  Korea,  she  screened  car- 
riers and  acted  as  plane  guard  while  strikes  were 
flown  against  Communist  targets.  After  duty  with  TF 
77,  she  shifted  to  operation  “Market  Time,”  for  traw- 
ler surveillance  duty.  Briefly  detached  twice  in  late 
June,  she  provided  gunfire  support  in  the  I Corps  area 
and  destroyed  several  Viet  Cong  buildings  and  commu- 
nications points. 

On  11  September,  Southerland  arrived  back  at  San 
Diego.  Nine  months  later,  she  was  underway  for 
another  combat  tour  off  Vietnam.  On  8 July  1966,  she 
arrived  off  the  embattled  coast  and,  for  11  days,  oper- 
ated with  Intrepid  (CVS-11)  near  the  Mekong  Delta. 
Detached  on  the  19th  for  fire  support  duty,  she 
returned  to  the  carrier  on  the  28th;  and,  at  the  end  of 
the  month,  retired  to  Subic  Bay.  On  7 August,  she  was 
again  off  Vietnam.  Until  the  end  of  the  month,  she 
operated  in  Tonkin  Gulf  with  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
(CVA-42).  ASW  exercises  followed;  and,  in  mid-Sep- 
tember, she  sailed  for  Japan.  At  the  end  of  October, 
she  returned  to  Tonkin  Gulf  for  search  and  rescue 
duty. 

On  23  November,  Southerland  completed  her  Viet- 
nam tour  and  headed  home.  In  February  1967,  she 
served  as  ASW  School  Ship  and,  in  March,  as  Engi- 
neering School  Ship.  From  April  to  August,  she  under- 
went overhaul.  In  the  fall,  she  conducted  refresher 
training;  and,  on  28  December,  she  sailed  for  WestPac 
and  another  tour  off  Vietnam. 

From  then  until  28  June  1968  and  again  from  18 
March  to  3 July  1969,  Southerland  operated  with  the 
7th  Fleet  on  assignments  similar  to  those  in  1965  and 
1966.  In  1970,  she  sailed  west  in  mid-June;  operated  in 
Japanese  waters  through  the  end  of  July;  then 
steamed  south,  for  Vietnam,  on  6 August.  There,  she 
again  alternated  carrier  escort  and  plane  guard  duties 
in  Tonkin  Gulf  with  fire  support  activities  off  the 
southern  coast  of  the  divided  country  until  mid-Novem- 
ber. On  1 December,  she  returned  to  San  Diego. 

During  the  first  half  of  1971,  Southerland  spent  two 
periods  underway,  one  in  January  and  one  in  April. 
Both  were  in  conjunction  with  Composite  Unit  Train- 
ing Exercises  conducted  in  the  southern  California 
(SOCAL)  operating  area.  On  29  June,  she  got  under- 
way from  San  Diego  en  route  to  the  western  Pacific. 
She  remained  in  the  Far  East  until  5 December,  plane 
guarding  for  Enterprise  (CVAN-65)  and  visiting  such 
oriental  ports  as  Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  and  Subic 
Bay.  After  a 17-day  passage,  Southerland  returned  to 
San  Diego  on  22  December. 

On  2 June,  the  ship  entered  the  Long  Beach  Naval 
Shipyard  and  commenced  an  overhaul  which  lasted 
until  9 November.  During  the  yard  work,  her  main 
propulsion  plant  was  converted  to  use  navy  distillate 
fuel. 

The  destroyer  continued  her  operations  out  of  San 
Diego  along  the  southern  California  coast  until  mid- 
June  1973.  On  the  11th,  she  stood  out  of  San  Diego 
and  headed  north  to  Seattle,  Wash.  There,  she 
embarked  naval  reservists  and  shaped  a course  for  the 
western  Pacific,  via  Adak,  Alaska.  For  the  rest  of  the 
summer,  she  participated  in  Operation  “Charger 
SurfPac  1—73,”  during  which  successive  complements 
of  reservists  received  training  in  7th  Fleet  operations 
and  the  opportunity  to  train  with  elements  of  friendly 
foreign  navies.  The  capability  of  the  Naval  Reserve  to 
augment  the  fleet  on  short  notice  was  demonstrated  by 
the  airlift  which  brought  in  new  groups  of  reservists 


at  regular  intervals  once  the  deployment  had  begun. 
Southerland  reentered  San  Diego  on  30  August  1973, 
successfully  concluding  Operation  “Charger  SurfPac 
1-73.”  From  September  through  December,  she  cruised 
along  the  west  coast,  out  of  San  Diego,  with  naval 
reservists  embarked  for  training.  Through  September 
1974,  Southerland  has  continued  to  operate  along  the 
west  coast  out  of  San  Diego,  clearing  that  area  only 
once  in  late  February  and  early  March  to  visit  Pearl 
Harbor,  Hawaii. 

Southerland  earned  one  battle  star  during  World 
War  II;  eight  during  the  Korean  Conflict;  and  10 
during  her  tours  off  Vietnam. 


Southern  Seas 

(PY-32:  dp.  1,116  (f.) ; 1.  228'0";  b.  SI'S*;  dr.  14'3" 
(mean) ; s.  11  k. ; cpl.  47) 

Southern  Seas  (PY-32) — a motor  yacht  constructed 
at  New  York  City  in  1920 — was  built  as  Lyndonia  for 
Mr.  Cyrus  Curtiss  by  the  Consolidated  Shipbuilding 
Co.  In  1939,  the  ship  was  purchased  by  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Aviation  Co.  and  renamed  Southern  Seas.  She 
subsequently  plied  the  waters  of  the  South  Pacific,  sup- 
plementing Pan  American’s  passenger  service. 

At  the  outbreak  of  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan  in  December  1941,  the  Army  purchased 
Southern  Seas  and  used  her  as  a troop  transport. 
While  on  an  island-charting  assignment  for  the  Army, 
Southern  Seas  struck  an  uncharted  reef  near  New 
Caledonia;  and  both  of  her  engine  rooms  were  flooded. 
The  Navy  salvaged  the  ship  and  towed  her  to  New 
Zealand,  where  her  hull  was  patched  and  her  engines 
were  repaired.  Southern  Seas  was  officially  acquired  by 
the  Navy  on  23  December  1942,  and  she  was  commis- 
sioned on  that  day,  Lt.  Comdr.  Albert  L.  McMullen  in 
command. 

She  remained  at  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  serving  as 
quarters  ship  for  transient  sailors,  until  12  January 
1943.  She  then  sailed  back  to  New  Caledonia  for  duty 
as  quarters  ship:  at  Noumea  until  June,,  when  she 
headed  via  Funafuti  to  the  Gilbert  Islands.  At 
Tarawa,  she  again  became  a floating  hotel  and  pro- 
vided accommodations  to  officers  and  civilian  officials. 
In  February  1944,  Southern  Seas  moved  again — this 
time  to  Kwajalein  in  the  Marshall  Islands  where  she 
served  as  quarters  ship  for  transient  officers.  On  25 
June  1944,  the  former  yacht  got  underway  from  Kwa- 
jalein and  arrived  at  Eniwetok  Atoll  two  days  later. 

In  early  August,  she  sailed  to  the  Marianas  and  pro- 
vided quarters  at  Saipan  for  transient  sailors  and  sol- 
diers. On  1 January  1945,  Southern  Seas  shifted  south 
to  Guam,  where  she  reported  to  the  Commander, 
Submarines,  Pacific  Fleet. 

Hostilities  in  the  Pacific  ended  on  15  August  1945 
while  Southern  Seas  was  still  at  Guam.  On  7 Septem- 
ber, she  was  ordered  to  Okinawa  to  be  stationed  at  the 
Naval  Operating  Base  located  there.  She  arrived  at 
Okinawa  on  15  September  and  was  greeted  by  a 
typhoon.  A little  less  than  a month  later,  on  9 October 
1945,  another  typhoon  struck  and  sank  Southern  Seas 
with  the  loss  of  13  members  of  her  crew.  Her  name 
was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  24  October  1945. 

Southern  Seas  earned  one  battle  star  during  World 
War  II. 


Southerner 

(Sch.) 

Southerner — a Chesapeake  Bay  schooner — was  pur- 
chased by  the  Navy  at  Baltimore  on  13  August  1861. 
The  vessel  was  laden  with  stone  and  towed  to  Hamp- 
ton Roads.  On  26  August,  she  and  sister  stone  schoo- 
ner Mary  and  Hetty  got  underway  with  Flag  Officer 
Stringham’s  task  force  for  the  assault  on  Hatteras 
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Inlet,  N.C.  There,  she  was  used  as  a transport  during 
the  reduction  of  Fort  Hatteras  and  Fort  Clark  on  the 
28th  and  29th. 

She  presumably  foundered  sometime  before  11  Octo- 
ber 1861. 


Southery 

(Str.:  dp.  3,100  (est.) ; 1.  288'0";  b.  38'9%";  dr. 

21'6";  s.  10.5  k.  (max.);  cpl.  59;  a.  2 3-pdrs.) 

Southery,  a steamer  built  in  1889  by  R.  Thompson 
Sons  & Co.  at  Sunderland,  England,  was  purchased  by 
the  Navy  on  16  April  1898.  She  was  converted  to  a 
collier  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  and  commissioned 
there  on  2 May  1898,  Comdr.  Walton  Goodwin  in  com- 
mand. 

Southery  steamed  out  of  Boston  on  6 June  and,  for 
the  remainder  of  1898  and  into  1899,  she  cruised  the 
Atlantic  coast  from  Boston  to  as  far  south  as  Jamaica. 
On  18  February  1899,  the  converted  collier  was  placed 
out  of  commission  at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  and  con- 
verted to  a prison  ship.  Southery  was  moved  to  Boston 
on  6 April  1902,  where  she  resumed  duty  as  a prison 
ship.  In  early  July  1903,  the  prison  ship  was  shifted  to 
Portsmouth,  N.H.  In  February  1913,  she  became  sta- 
tion ship  at  Portsmouth. 

When  the  United  States  entered  World  War  I in  the 
spring  of  1917,  Southery  was  still  at  Portsmouth.  On 
27  April,  she  received  half  of  the  first  draft  of 
recruits  from  the  Great  Lakes  Training  Station  and, 
for  five  months,  trained  them  intensively.  She  returned 
to  duty  as  a prison  ship  on  25  September  1917  and 
was  so  employed  until  7 November  1918,  when  she 
became  receiving  ship  at  the  Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Navy 
Yard.  On  16  April  1922,  Southery  moved  to  the  Boston 
Navy  Yard  and  assumed  duty  there  as  receiving  ship 
on  the  26th.  She  continued  in  the  assignment  until  she 
decommissioned  on  12  July  1933.  Her  name  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  on  1 September  1933,  and  her  hulk 
was  sold  to  Boston  Iron  and  Metal  Co.  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  on  1 December  1933. 


Southfield 

( SwGbt. : t.  750;  1.  200'0";  b.  34'0";  dph.  11'8";  dr. 
6'6" ; s.  12  k.;  cpl.  61;  a.  1 100-pdr.  P.r.,  3 8"  D.  sb.) 

Southfield — a double-ended,  sidewheel  ferryboat  built 
in  1857  at  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  by  John  Englis — served  as 
a ferry  between  South  Ferry,  New  York  City,  and  St. 
George,  Staten  Island,  N.Y.,  until  she  was  purchased 
by  the  Navy  at  New  York  City  on  16  December  1861 
from  the  New  York  Ferry  Co.  She  was  commissioned 
late  in  December  1861,  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant 
Charles  F.  W.  Behm  in  command. 

The  double-ended  gunboat  joined  the  North  Atlantic 
Blockading  Squadron  at  Hampton  Roads  on  the  after- 
noon of  2 January.  On  the  11th,  Flag  Officer  Goldsbor- 
ough  ordered  Southfield  to  proceed  to  Hatteras  Inlet, 
N.C.,  the  staging  area  for  an  expedition  against  Roan- 
oke Island,  N.C.,  which  controlled  navigation  in  the 
North  Carolina  sounds.  The  gunboat  was  detained  at 
Hampton  Roads  awaiting  troops  to  fill  out  her  comple- 
ment until  about  sunset  on  the  16th  when  she  got 
underway  south.  She  reached  Hatteras  Inlet  the  next 
day. 

Great  labor  was  required  to  get  Goldsborough’s  ships 
and  the  Army  transports  over  Hatteras  bar.  The  last 
vessel  entered  the  sounds  on  5 February  enabling  the 
expedition  to  get  underway. 

The  next  morning,  6 February,  Goldsborough  shifted 
his  flag  from  the  deep  draft  Philadelphia  to  Southfield 
since  the  double-ender  was  more  nimble  in  shallow 
water.  From  her  deck,  he  directed  the  attack  on  Con- 
federate defenses  which  began  on  the  morning  of  the 
7th  with  a heavy  bombardment  of  Fort  Bartow  and 
was  continued  until  dark.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  Army 
troops  under  Brigadier  General  Ambrose  Burnside 
landed  under  the  cover  of  the  naval  gunfire. 

The  attack  was  resumed  on  the  morning  of  the  8th 
and  pressed  until  about  mid-afternoon  when  the  Union 
flag  flew  over  Fort  Bartow.  Shortly  thereafter,  the 
Union  ships  managed  to  break  through  the  Confeder- 
ate obstruction  and  enter  Albemarle  Sound. 

The  capture  of  Roanoke  Island  assured  the  Union 
forces  free  access  to  North  Carolina’s  vast  system  of 
inland  waterways  and  endangered  the  South’s  hold  on 


The  collier  USS  Southery,  with  clothes  drying  in  her  rigging. 
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much  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia.  Norfolk,  a 
Southern  strong  point  of  special  strategic  importance, 
was  flanked;  and,  in  a few  months,  it  was  abandoned. 

Goldsborough  was  vigorous  in  exploiting  the  opening 
he  had  created  by  the  conquest  of  Roanoke  Island.  Two 
days  later,  Elizabeth  City,  N.C.,  was  in  Union  hands. 
New  Bern  fell  on  14  March.  Beaufort  was  captured  by 
the  end  of  April.  Southfield  played  a major  role  in 
these  Union  conquests. 

Late  in  May,  her  effort  in  behalf  of  the  Union  cause 
in  North  Carolina  was  interrupted  by  General 
McClellan’s  request  for  more  naval  assistance  in  his 
drive  up  the  peninsula  from  Fort  Monroe  toward  Rich- 
mond. Southfield  arrived  at  Hampton  Roads  on  2 June 
and  devoted  most  of  the  summer  to  operations  on  the 
York  and  James  Rivers  which  form  the  peninsula.  At 
the  end  of  August,  after  McClellan  had  evacuated  his 
army,  the  double-ender  was  sent  to  the  Norfolk  Navy 
Yard  for  badly  needed  repairs  before  returning  to  the 
North  Carolina  sounds. 

Back  in  fighting  trim,  Southfield  departed  Hampton 
Roads  on  2 December,  arrived  at  Hatteras  Inlet  the 
next  day,  and  proceeded  to  Plymouth,  N.C.  On  the 
morning  of  the  10th,  she  engaged  a Confederate  land 
force  which  attacked  that  city.  A Southern  shot 
pierced  her  steam  chest  disabling  her  engine  and 
filling  the  ship  with  hot  steam.  The  scalding  vapor 
prevented  the  gunboat’s  crew  from  reaching  her  maga- 
zine and  thus  made  it  impossible  for  her  guns  to  con- 
tinue their  fire.  Boats  were  lowered  to  pull  the  disa- 
bled ship  downstream;  but  Commodore  Perry,  hearing 
the  firing,  steamed  up,  took  Southfield  in  tow,  and 
returned  with  her  to  Plymouth.  By  that  time,  the  Con- 
federate raiders  had  withdrawn. 

On  the  last  day  of  March  1863,  Confederate  troops 
attacked  and  besieged  the  Union  garrison  at  Washing- 
ton, N.C.  Southfield  was  ordered  from  Plymouth  to  the 
scene  of  the  action  where  she  engaged  the  investing 
forces.  She  and  other  Union  gunboats  also  carried  sup- 
plies through  the  blockade  to  sustain  the  beleaguered 
Northern  troops,  finally  forcing  the  Southern  attackers 
to  withdraw  on  16  April. 

The  next  day,  Southfield  headed  back  for  Plymouth 
and,  for  the  following  year  of  relative  quiet  in  the 
sounds  of  North  Carolina,  labored  to  protect  the 
Union’s  tenuous  hold  on  the  region. 

However,  the  approach  of  the  spring  of  1864  seemed 
to  stir  new  life  among  Confederate  forces  in  the 
region.  In  February,  they  attacked  New  Bern  and  cap- 
tured gunboat  Underwriter.  On  the  first  day  of  March, 
Southfield  and  tinclad  Whitehead  ascended  the  Chowan 
River  to  assist  Army  steamer  Bombshell  which  had 
been  cut  off  by  Confederates  above  Petty  Shore.  On 
the  2d,  they  shelled  the  Southern  batteries  enabling 
Bombshell  to  dash  down  to  safety. 

But  worst  of  all,  the  air  was  rife  with  rumors  that 
Rebel  ironclad  ram  Albemarle  was  ready  to  descend 
the  Roanoke  River  to  destroy  the  Union  warships  in 
the  sounds.  On  the  afternoon  of  17  April,  Confederate 
ground  forces  attacked  Plymouth  with  artillery  and 
musketry.  The  Union  gunboats  in  the  vicinity  helped 
to  defend  the  town  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  and 
throughout  the  next. 

That  night,  in  anticipation  of  an  attack  by  Albe- 
marle, Southfield  was  brought  alongside  Miami,  and 
the  two  ships  were  lashed  together  for  mutual  protec- 
tion and  concentration  of  firepower.  Before  dawn  on 
the  morning  of  19  April,  Albemarle  emerged  from  the 
Roanoke.  Miami  and  Southfield  raced  toward  her. 
When  the  three  ships  collided,  the  ram  scraped  across 
Miami’s  bow,  smashed  through  Southfield’s  starboard 
side,  and  pierced  the  wooden  gunboat’s  boiler.  For  a 
moment,  both  Miami  and  Albemarle  were  entangled 
with  the  fatally  wounded  doubleender.  The  forward 
ropes  which  had  lashed  Southfield  to  Miami  were 
snapped  by  the  collision,  and  the  aft  lines  were  cut  by 
Miami’s  crew.  Albemarle  had  a harder  time  extricating 
herself  from  her  bested  and  rapidly  sinking  adversary. 


Before  she  could  pull  free  from  the  wreck  by  backing 
her  engines,  the  ram  had  taken  on  so  much  water  that 
her  forward  deck  was  too  far  depressed  to  permit  her 
to  overtake  Miami  or  to  let  her  guns  open  fire  on  the 
departing  side-wheeler.  Thus,  in  sinking,  Southfield 
saved  her  consort. 


Southland 

(IX-168:  dp.  2,081;  1.  301';  b.  52'10";  dr.  17'9";  s.  15 
k. ; a.  1 12-pdr. ; cl.  Southland) 

Southland  (IX-168)  was  built  in  1908  at  Newport 
News,  Va.,  by  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and 
Drydock  Co.  as  SS  Southland.  The  small  steamer  oper- 
ated for  the  Norfolk  and  Washington  Steamboat  Co. 
on  the  Potomac  River  and  Chesapeake  Bay,  transport- 
ing passengers  and  freight  between  Washington,  Alex- 
andria, Old  Point  Comfort,  and  Norfolk. 

Southland  was  one  of  several  light-draft,  inland- 
water,  steamers  acquired  by  the  War  Shipping 
Administration  (WSA)  in  1942  for  transfer  to  the 
British  Ministry  of  War  Transport.  She  was  returned 
to  representatives  of  WSA  in  England  the  following 
year.  After  conversion  to  accommodate  544  passengers 
by  Thom,  Tanahill  & Sons,  Glasgow,  Scotland,  she  was 
chartered  by  the  United  States  Navy,  on  a bare  boat 
basis,  and  commissioned  on  22  May  1944,  Lt.  S.  A. 
Davis,  USNR,  in  command. 

Southland  was  assigned  to  the  12th  Fleet,  formerly 
the  United  States  Naval  Forces  in  Europe,  until  early 
1945.  Since  there  was  doubt  that  she  was  capable  of 
crossing  the  Atlantic  safely,  she  was  returned  to  WSA 
at  Falmouth,  England,  on  24  July  1945.  She  was 
decommissioned  the  same  day  and  struck  from  the 
Navy  list  on  13  August  1945. 

Southland  was  sold  subsequently  to  Fu  Chung  Inter- 
national Corp.,  China,  and  operated  as  Hung  Yung 
until  scrapped  in  1955. 


Southport 

(ScStr : dp.  330;  1.  125'7";  b.  21'2";  dr.  6'5";  s.  13  k.) 

Southport — a screw  steamer  built  in  1911  at  Boston, 
Mass.— was  being  operated  by  the  Eastern  Steamship 
Lines  when  she  was  chartered  by  the  United  States 
Navy  on  14  November  1918.  Commanded  by  Boatswain 
H.  J.  Devoto,  the  ship  was  assigned  to  the  1st  Naval 
District  in  which  she  served  as  an  ambulance  boat. 
Southport  was  returned  to  her  owner  on  15  November 
1919. 


Sovereign 

I 

(SwStr. : t.  336) 

The  first  Sovereign — a side  wheel  steamer  built  in 
1855  at  Shousetown,  Pa. — operated  on  the  Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries  during  the  years  preceding  the 
Civil  War.  She  was  acquired  by  the  Confederacy  in 
1861  and  served  as  a transport  on  the  same  river 
system. 

On  5 June  1862,  on  the  Missssippi  near  Island  No. 
37,  she  was  fired  upon  by  Benton  and,  as  Union  tug 
Spitfire  closed  for  action,  was  abandoned  by  her  crew. 
However,  a 16-year  old  lad  who  was  loyal  to  the  Union 
remained  on  board,  removed  weights  from  the  steam- 
er’s safety  valves,  wetted  down  her  fires,  and  signaled 
Spitfire  with  a white  sheet.  A prize  crew  from  the 
Union  tug  then  took  possession  of  the  ship. 

Sovereign  was  condemned  by  the  Illinois  prize  court 
and  formally  purchased  by  the  Navy  on  9 January 
1863. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  summer  of  1862,  she  had  been 
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placed  in  service  as  a commissary  boat  for  the  West- 
ern Flotilla  under  the  command  of  First  Master 
Thomas  Baldwin.  She  served  for  the  most  part  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Yazoo  River  tending  combatant  ships 
during  operations  against  Vicksburg. 

After  the  Confederate  river  fortress  fell,  she 
ascended  the  river  to  Cairo,  111.,  where  she  was  laid  up 
and  used  as  quarters  for  workmen  in  the  navy  yard. 
Following  the  collapse  of  the  Confederacy,  Sovereign 
was  sold  at  public  auction  there  on  29  November  1865 
to  S.  Horner. 

II 

(SP-170:  t.  173;  1.  166';  b.  16'3";  dr.  4'6"  (aft); 
dph.  9'4";  s.  29  mph.;  a.  2 3") 

The  second  Sovereign  (SP-170)- — a steam  yacht  built 
in  1911  by  Charles  L.  Seabury  & Co.,  Morris  Heights, 
N.Y. — was  acquired  by  the  Navy  on  14  June  1918 
from  the  estate  of  M.  C.  D.  Borden.  Commanded  by 
Lt.  C.  F.  Wure,  she  served  the  3d  Naval  District 
as  a patrol  craft  for  10  months.  On  23  April  1919, 
her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list;  and,  soon 
thereafter,  she  was  returned  to  her  owner. 


Spade  fish 

a spiny-finned  fish  found  in  coastal  waters  of  the 
western  Atlantic  from  Cuba  to  Cape  Cod. 

I 

(SS-411:  dp.  1,526  (surf.),  2,424  (subm.) ; 1.  311'10"; 
b.  27'4";  dr.  15'2";  s.  20.25  k.  (surf.),  8.75  k. 
(subm.);  cpl.  81;  a.  1 5",  1 40mm.,  1 20mm.,  10  21" 
tt.;  cl.  Balao) 

The  first  Spadefish  (SS-411)  was  laid  down  on  27 
May  1943  by  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  Vallejo, 
Calif.;  launched  on  8 January  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Francis  W.  Scanland;  and  commissioned  on  9 March 
1944,  Cmdr.  G.  W.  Underwood  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  training  along  the  coast  of 
California,  Spadefish  departed  San  Francisco  on  14 
June  and  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  22  June.  On  23 
July,  she  got  underway  from  Pearl  Harbor  for  her 
maiden  war  patrol,  as  a member  of  a coordinated 
attack  group  with  Picuda  (SS-382)  and  Redfish 
(SS-395).  Although  she  was  commissioned  late  in  the 
war  and  spent  only  one  year  in  the  Pacific  war  zone, 
she  was  to  run  up  a record  of  21  ships  and  numerous 
trawlers  sunk  and  many  others  damaged. 

On  19  August,  while  patrolling  in  Philippine  water 
off  the  northwest  coast  of  Luzon,  Spadefish  got  off  to  a 
resounding  start  by  torpedoing  and  sinking  Japan’s 
9,589-ton,  passenger-cargo  ship  Tamatsu  Maru.  Three 
days  later,  she  trailed  three  large  tankers  through 
Babuyan  Channel  along  the  northern  Luzon  coast; 
closed  range;  and  fired  two  spreads  of  torpedoes,  sink- 
ing the  10,023-ton  tanker  Hakko  Maru  No.  2,  and  dam- 
aging a second  tanker  that,  protected  by  a destroyer, 
limped  back  to  a shallow  cove  off  Luzon.  For  several 
hours  into  the  next  day,  Spadefish  attempted  to  get 
around  the  escort  to  attack  the  damaged  ship  anchored 
in  the  cove.  The  submarine  finally  let  go  with  four 
stern  torpedoes  at  the  destroyer,  but  the  enemy  zigged 
clear  and  proceeded  to  depth  charge  the  entire  area. 
Having  only  three  torpedoes  remaining,  Spadefish  set 
course  for  Tanapag  Harbor,  Saipan,  to  replenish  her 
supply. 

On  8 September,  Spadefish  was  patrolling  in  waters 
of  Nansei  Shoto  when  she  contacted  a convoy  of  eight 
cargo  ships.  During  a daring  night  surface  attack,  she 
fired  a total  of  20  torpedoes,  sinking  cargo  ships  Nichi- 
man  Maru,  Nichian  Maru,  Shinten  Maru,  and  Shokei 
Maru  and  damaging  another.  The  following  morning, 
she  fired  her  final  four  torpedoes  at  an  escort  guarding 
the  stricken  ship;  but  they  ran  under  the  target.  The 


submarine’s  only  reward  on  this  occasion  was  a rain  of 
depth  charges. 

Although  she  was  out  of  torpedoes,  Spadefish  contin- 
ued to  trail  the  remaining  ships  of  the  convoy  that 
first  took  refuge  in  the  harbor  of  Ishigaki;  and  then, 
in  company  with  five  escorts,  continued  their  voyage. 
Spadefish  terminated  her  first  war  patrol  at  Pearl 
Harbor  on  24  September,  having  sunk  six  enemy  ships 
for  a total  of  over  31,500  tons.  With  the  additional 
33,000  tons  sunk  by  her  sister  submarines,  the  coordi- 
nated attack  group  accounted  for  a total  of  13  ships 
and  over  64,000  tons  of  enemy  shipping. 

Spadefish  did  not  rest  on  her  laurels.  On  23  October, 
she  got  underway  from  Pearl  Harbor  for  her  second 
war  patrol,  in  a coordinated  attack  group  with  Sunfish 
(SS-381)  and  Peto  (SS-265).  While  patrolling  in  the 
Yellow  Sea  on  14  November,  she  torpedoed  and  sank 
the  cargo  ship  Gyokuyo  Maru.  Three  days  later,  she 
contacted  an  enemy  convoy  headed  directly  at  her. 
After  letting  the  convoy  pass  overhead,  she  surfaced 
after  darkness  had  set  in  and  commenced  an  “end 
around.”  She  first  fired  six  torpedoes  at  the  prime 
target,  the  21,000-ton  escort  aircraft  carrier  Jinyo\ 
and  then  turned  rapidly  to  port  and  fired  four  stern 
torpedoes  at  a tanker.  Although  damage  to  the  tanker 
could  not  be  confirmed,  Jinyo  became  a blazing  inferno 
of  explosions  and  slowly  sank  beneath  the  waves. 

Later  that  same  night,  Spadefish  drove  in  for 
another  attack,  firing  four  stern  torpedoes  at  Subma- 
rine Chaser  No.  156.  As  the  enemy  disappeared  in  the 
resulting  explosion,  the  submarine  quickly  evaded  other 
escorts  and  left  the  vicinity. 

Spadefish  sank  the  fourth  ship  of  her  second  patrol 
on  29  November  by  torpedoing  the  3,925-ton  cargo  ship 
Daiboshi  Maru  No.  6;  and  then  concluded  her  patrol 
at  Majuro  Atoll  in  the  Marshall  Islands  on  12  Decem- 
ber. 

After  spending  the  holidays  at  Majuro,  Spadefish 
departed  on  6 January  1945  for  her  third  war  patrol, 
conducted  with  Pompon  (SS-267),  Atule  (SS-403), 
and  Jallao  (SS-368)  in  the  Yellow  Sea.  On  28  Janu- 
ary, she  intercepted  an  enemy  convoy  and  let  go  with 
two  spreads  of  torpedoes.  The  7,158-ton  converted  sea- 
plane tender  Sanuki  Maru,  exploded  and  quickly  sank, 
and  the  frigate  Kume,  spouted  flames  and  began 
slowly  to  sink.  Three  enemy  escorts  pounced  on  Spade- 
fish, but  the  submarine  made  her  escape  and  continued 
her  patrol. 

Spadefish  added  to  her  score  on  4 February  by  sink- 
ing the  passenger-cargo  ship  Tairai  Maru.  Two  days 
later,  only  five  miles  from  Port  Arthur,  she  blasted  the 
1,092-ton  passenger-cargo  ship  Shohei  Maru,  to  the 
bottom.  An  enemy  patrol  airplane  dropped  a depth 
charge  in  the  vicinity  of  the  submarine;  but,  although 
she  was  rocked  by  the  shock  waves,  Spadefish  was 
unharmed  and  returned  to  Guam  on  13  February. 

On  15  March,  Spadefish  departed  Guam  for  her 
fourth  war  patrol,  conducted  in  the  East  China  and 
Yellow  seas.  On  23  March,  the  submarine  sneaked  past 
four  escorts  and  let  go  with  three  torpedoes  that  sank 
the  2.274-ton  cargo  ship  Doryo  Maru.  Spadefish 
patrolled  along  the  coast  of  Kyushu,  continuing  north 
to  Tsushima  Strait,  where  she  carried  out  reconnais- 
sance to  determine  the  presence  of  minefields.  She 
demolished  an  enemy  schooner  off  the  coast  of  Korea 
on  1 April  and  gave  the  same  treatment  to  a three- 
masted  junk  on  the  7th.  Two  days  later,  she  sank  the 
cargo  ship  Lee  Tung ; and,  on  the  11th,  damaged  a 
minesweeper.  She  terminated  her  fourth  patrol  at 
Guam  on  21  April. 

Equipped  with  a new  mine-detecting  device,  she 
began  her  fifth  war  patrol,  joining  eight  other  United 
States  submarines  in  penetrating  through  the  mine- 
fields of  Tsushima  Strait  into  the  Sea  of  Japan.  On  10 
June,  outside  the  breakwater  of  Taru  Kawa  Basin, 
Spadefish  overtook  the  outbound  passenger-cargo  ship 
Daigen  Maru  No.  2,  and  blew  the  enemy  ship  apart 
with  two  torpedo  hits.  Before  the  day  was  over,  the 
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submarine  had  also  sunk  the  passenger-cargo  ships 
Unkai  Mam  No.  8 and  Jintsu  Mam. 

Before  dawn  on  12  June,  Spade  fish  sank  a motor 
sampan  with  20  millimeter  fire;  and,  later  in  the  day, 
sank  three  trawlers  in  gunfire  attacks.  On  the  14th, 
she  sank  the  passenger-cargo  ship  Seizan  Maru;  and, 
in  a night  attack  on  17  June,  she  sank  the  cargo  ship 
Eijo  Mam.  She  then  rejoined  the  other  submarines 
and  exited  the  Sea  of  Japan,  returning  to  Pearl 
Harbor  on  4 July. 

Spadefish  was  preparing  for  another  war  patrol 
when  hostilities  with  Japan  ended.  She  remained  at 
Pearl  Harbor  until  2 September  and  then  set  course 
for  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard  where  she  was  decom- 
missioned on  3 May  1946  and  was  placed  in  reserve. 
She  was  reclassified  an  auxiliary  submarine  AGSS 
on  6 November  1962,  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on 
1 April  1967,  and  scrapped. 

Spadefish  (SS-411)  received  four  battle  stars  for 
World  War  II  service. 

II 

(SSN-668 : dp.  3,640  (surf.),  4,640  (subm.) ; 1.  292'3"; 

b.  31'8";  dr.  28'9";  s.  20+  k.;  cpl.  107;  a.  4 21"  tt., 

SUBROC;  cl.  Sturgeon) . 

The  second  Spadefish  (SSN-668)  was  laid  down  on 
21  December  1966  by  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding 
and  Drydock  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va.;  launched  on  15 
May  1968;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Charles  T.  Booth  II;  and 
commissioned  on  14  August  1969,  Comdr.  G.  M. 
Henson  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  in  the  Atlantic,  Spadefish 
underwent  post-shakedown  availability  at  Newport 
News  from  April  to  June  1970  and,  in  July,  partici- 
pated in  antisubmarine  warfare  exercises  in  the  North 
Atlantic.  After  returning  to  her  home  port,  Norfolk, 
Va.,  the  submarine  was  deployed  in  the  Atlantic  from 
October  to  December  and  then  returned  to  Norfolk  for 
upkeep. 

On  18  February  1971,  she  got  underway  for  her 
second  deployment  in  the  Atlantic,  visiting  Faslane, 
Scotland,  before  returning  to  Norfolk  on  18  April.  The 
submarine  operated  in  the  Norfolk  area  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  participating  in  antisubmarine 
warfare  exercises  and  type  training. 

For  the  year  1972,  Spadefish  participated  in  training 
operations  in  the  Norfolk  area  until  deploying  in  the 
Atlantic  from  June  to  August,  visiting  Holy  Loch, 
Scotland,  before  returning  to  Norfolk.  She  again 
deployed  in  the  Atlantic  on  10  October  and  returned  to 
Norfolk  on  17  December  for  the  holidays. 

Through  the  first  six  months  of  1973,  Spadefish 
operated  out  of  Norfolk  along  the  east  coast.  She  con- 
ducted independent  exercises,  an  SSBN  security  exer- 
cise and  independent  type  training.  In  May  and  June, 
she  supported  Cruiser-Destroyer  Flotilla  8 in  a 
LANTREADEX  and  SEACONEX.  At  the  end  of 
June,  she  spent  a week  at  Portland,  England,  and,  in 
July,  returned  to  the  east  coast.  At  the  beginning  of 
September,  she  commenced  a major  overhaul  at  Nor- 
folk Naval  Shipyard.  Spadefish  completed  overhaul  in 
July  1974  and  resumed  Atlantic  coast  operation.  She 
was  so  employed  through  1974  and  for  the  first  four 
months  of  1975. 


Spangenberg 

Kenneth  Jerome  Spangenberg  was  born  on  14  May 
1922  in  Allentown,  Pa.  He  enlisted  in  the  Navy  on  11 
September  1940  at  Philadelphia  and,  after  basic  train- 
ing at  Newport,  R.I.,  was  assigned  to  San  Francisco 
(CA-38).  Gunner’s  Mate  Third  Class  Spangenberg 
died  as  a result  of  wounds  received  during  the  night 
action  of  12  and  13  November  1942  off  Savo  Island  in 
the  Solomons.  “Although  mortally  wounded  by  hostile 
shell  fire,  Spangenberg,  with  grim  determination  in  the 


face  of  intense  pain  and  waning  strength,  continued  to 
man  his  battle  station  until  the  engagement  ended.” 
For  his  extraordinary  heroism,  Gunner’s  Mate  Span- 
genberg was  posthumously  awarded  the  Navy  Cross. 

(DE-223 : dp.  1,400;  1.  306'0";  b.  37'0";  dr.  13'6";  s. 

23.6  k.  (tl.)  ; cpl.  213;  a.  3 3",  6 40mm.;  cl.  Buckley) 

Spangenberg  (DE— 223),  a destroyer  escort,  was 
laid  down  on  5 April  1943  by  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard;  launched  on  3 July  1943;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Gussie  Spangenberg;  and  commissioned  on  15 
April  1944,  Lt.  Thomas  H.  P.  Whitney  in  command. 

After  completing  trials  around  Philadelphia  and 
Norfolk  and  shakedown  in  the  vicinity  of  Bermuda, 
Spangenberg  returned  to  Norfolk  on  1 June.  She 
served  temporarily  as  school  ship  for  student  officers 
and  as  escort  to  coastwise  merchant  traffic  before 
beginning  duty  with  transatlantic  convoys.  On  13  July, 
the  destroyer  escort  joined  Escort  Division  66 
(CortDiv  66)  and  put  to  sea  the  next  day  from  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  Va.,  in  the  screen  of  a convoy  bound  for 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  convoy,  UGS  48,  made  a 
fairly  quiet  passage  until  the  day  before  it  reached 
Bizerte,  Tunisia.  At  0100  on  1 August,  a flight  of 
about  20  German  bombers  attacked  the  formation. 
Spangenberg  was  able  to  lay  a good  smoke  screen 
which  helped  to  prevent  the  German  attack  from  dam- 
aging the  American  ships.  This  was  Spangenberg’ s 
only  brush  with  the  Luftwaffe.  The  convoy  made  Biz- 
erte on  2 August,  and  Spangenberg  stayed  for  11  days 
before  sailing  for  the  United  States  on  the  13th.  She 
reached  Boston  on  the  28th. 

From  9 to  17  September,  CortDiv  66  conducted 
training  exercises  at  Casco  Bay,  Maine.  Spangenberg 
returned  to  Hampton  Roads  on  20  September  and,  two 
days  later,  sailed  in  the  screen  of  convoy  UGS  55, 
headed  for  North  Africa.  She  was  at  Bizerte  from  12 
to  18  October;  then  she  screened  the  convoy  back  to 
the  United  States  and  arrived  in  Boston  on  6 Novem- 
ber. Spangenberg  and  the  other  ships  of  CortDiv  66 
conducted  more  exercises  at  Casco  Bay  and,  at  the  end 
of  November,  moved  to  Argentia,  Newfoundland,  to 
act  as  killer  group  for  Task  Unit  27.1.2.  She  conducted 
antisubmarine  searches  around  Argentia  and  Halifax 
until  February  of  1945  and,  on  one  occasion,  made  a 
depth  charge  attack  on  a sound  contact  but  scored  no 
kill.  The  destroyer  escort  spent  the  month  of  February 
operating  with  friendly  submarines  in  Block  Island 
Sound,  Long  Island  Sound,  and  in  the  area  south  of 
Block  Island. 

Spangenberg  began  an  availability  period  at  Boston 
on  3 March.  After  a short  cruise  to  Casco  Bay  on  20 
and  21  March,  she  got  underway  for  Horta  in  the 
Azores,  en  route  to  England.  She  arrived  in  Liverpool 
on  3 April.  From  that  port,  she  moved  to  Londonderry 
in  Northern  Ireland.  There  CortDiv  66,  under  British 
control,  operated  as  an  antisubmarine  escort  group  out 
of  Londonderry  and  out  of  Milford  Haven,  England. 
Spangenberg  returned  to  the  United  States  at  New 
York  on  1 June  1945  and  was  converted  to  a radar 
picket  destroyer  escort. 

At  the  completion  of  her  conversion  and  post-conver- 
sion trials,  Spangenberg  sailed  from  New  York  for 
Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  to  participate  in  the  Navy  Day  cel- 
ebration. On  3 November,  she  headed  toward  Guantan- 
amo Bay,  Cuba,  for  three  weeks  of  refresher  training. 
The  destroyer  escort  departed  Cuban  waters  on  the 
26th  and  returned  to  Norfolk,  Va.  For  the  next  18 
months,  Spangenberg  sailed  up  and  down  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  United  States  engaged  in  training  exer- 
cises. During  that  period,  she  left  that  area  only  once, 
in  May  and  June  of  1947,  to  carry  scientists  of  the 
Naval  Research  Laboratory  south  of  the  equator  to 
observe  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  She  returned  the  scien- 
tists to  Washington  on  9 June,  stopped  at  Norfolk  for 
a month,  and  then  reported  to  Charleston,  S.C.,  on  18 
July  1947  for  inactivation.  Spangenberg  remained 
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berthed  at  Charleston  as  a unit  of  the  Atlantic 
Reserve  Fleet  for  almost  18  years.  In  March  of  1949, 
she  was  redesignated  a radar  picket  destroyer  escort, 
DER-223,  but,  on  1 December  1954,  reverted  back  to  a 
destroyer  escort,  DE— 223.  Spangenberg’s  name  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 November  1965  and,  on 
4 October  1966,  her  hulk  was  sold  to  the  North  Ameri- 
can Smelting  Co.  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  for  scrapping. 

Spangler 

Donald  Hays  Spangler  was  bom  in  Albion,  Ind.,  on 
29  May  1918.  He  was  appointed  midshipman  at  the 
Naval  Academy  on  8 July  1938  and  commissioned 
ensign  on  19  December  1941.  Ensign  Spangler  reported 
for  duty  in  Atlanta  (CL-51)  at  Boston,  Mass.,  on  3 
January  1942.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  (junior  grade)  to  date  from  1 October  1942. 
Lt.  (jg.)  Spangler  was  killed  in  action  when  Atlanta 
was  heavily  damaged  during  the  night  action  off  Savo 
Island  in  the  Solomons  on  13  November  1942. 

(DE-696 : dp.  1,400;  1.  306'0";  b.  37'0";  dr.  13'6";  s. 

23.6  k.  (tl.) ; cpl.  213;  a.  3 3",  6 40mm.,  3 21"  tt. ; cl. 

Buckley) 

Spangler  (DE-696)  was  laid  down  on  28  April  1943 
by  the  Defoe  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich.; 
launched  on  15  July  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Myrtle 
Spangler;  and  commissioned  on  31  October  1943,  Lt. 
Comdr.  W.  A.  Burgett  in  command. 

After  shakedown  in  the  vicinity  of  Bermuda,  Span- 
gler joined  a convoy  on  24  December  1943  and  headed 
for  the  Pacific  via  the  Panama  Canal.  She  arrived  at 
Bora  Bora,  in  the  Society  Islands,  on  20  January  1944. 
There  she  received  orders  to  rendezvous  with  convoy 
Task  Unit  116.15.3  as  the  flagship  of  Commander, 
Escort  Division  39  and  to  head  for  Espiritu  Santo, 
New  Hebrides  Islands.  In  mid-February,  she  escorted 
Shasta  (AE-6)  to  Purvis  Bay,  Florida  Island,  in  the 
Solomons,  and  then  took  up  patrol  station  ofF  Guadal- 
canal two  days  later.  After  escorting  Alnitah 
(AK-127)  to  Torokina  Point  on  Bougainville,  she 
rounded  out  the  month  patrolling  off  Blanche  Harbor, 
Treasury  Island,  and  off  Purvis  Bay.  For  the  next 
three  months,  Spangler  escorted  convoys  on  shuttle 
runs  between  various  islands  in  the  South  Pacific. 
During  that  period,  she  visited  Guadalcanal,  Espiritu 
Santo,  New  Caledonia,  Florida  Island,  Majuro, 
Emirau,  Rendova,  and  Manus. 

In  late  May,  Spangler  sailed  from  Tulagi  to  the 
Admiralty  Islands  with  a supply  of  hedgehog  depth 
charges  for  England  (DE-635),  Raby  (DE-698),  and 
George  (DE-697).  She  rendezvoused  with  the  three 
ships  at  Manus  on  the  27th,  delivered  her  cargo,  and 
the  four  ships  sortied  the  next  day  to  join  a 
hunter/killer  group  formed  around  Hoggatt 
(CVE-75).  The  task  group  was  steaming  north  during 
the  waning  hours  of  30  May  when  Hazelwood 
(DD-531)  made  a sound  contact  on  the  Japanese  sub- 
marine, RO-105.  While  England  and  Spangler  headed 
toward  the  southern  end  of  the  scouting  line,  Raby 
and  George  charged  to  the  attack.  Both  ships  attacked 
the  enemy,  but  with  no  apparent  success.  During  the 
night,  they  lost  contact  with  the  submerged  enemy. 
However,  after  a few  hours,  the  Japanese  commanding 
officer  obligingly  surfaced  between  Raby  and  George 
and  switched  on  his  searchlights.  England  and  Span- 
gler raced  toward  the  shaft  of  light  which  fixed 
RO-105' s position  for  them  perfectly.  By  0500  on  the 
31st,  they  were  in  contact  with  Raby  and  George,  and 
with  the  officer  in  tactical  command  (OTC).  At  first 
light,  Raby  and  George  each  attacked  the  Japanese  sub 
in  quick  succession.  When  their  efforts  failed,  Spangler 
joined  the  fray.  She  attacked  with  24  depth  charges, 
but  without  success.  England’s  full  pattern  of  depth 
charges  at  0735  brought  a huge  explosion  and  a 
watery  grave  to  RO-105. 


On  2 June,  the  ships  joined  Task  Group  (TG)  30.4 
and  returned  to  Seeadler  Harbor  at  Manus.  Spangler 
continued  to  operate  with  Hoggatt  Bay  until  the  21st, 
when  she  headed  for  Purvis  Bay  and  overhaul.  From 
the  completion  of  overhaul  in  late  July  until  the  end 
of  September,  the  destroyer  escort  operated  out  of 
Purvis  Bay  on  escort  assignments  and  antisubmarine 
warfare  training.  During  that  period,  she  called  at 
Guadalcanal,  Espiritu  Santo,  Barika  Island,  Tulagi, 
Eniwetok,  Tarawa,  and  Hollandia.  In  October,  Span- 
gler became  station  ship  at  Funafuti  in  the  Ellice 
Islands.  However,  she  was  so  employed  only  briefly 
and  soon  returned  to  Purvis  Bay  and  escort  duty  and, 
for  the  remainder  of  1944,  screened  ships  shuttling  to 
Kossol  Passage,  Ulithi,  and  Guam. 

Spangler’s  base  of  operations  was  changed  to  Guam 
on  New  Year’s  Day  1945.  She  was  assigned  to  escort 
duty  on  the  Guam-Ulithi  supply  route  and  the  addi- 
tional duty  of  hunter-killer  operations.  Over  the  next 
three  months,  she  escorted  and  patrolled  as  a part  of 
the  Marianas-Iwo  air-sea  rescue  unit.  From  26  April 
to  27  May,  she  served  as  station  ship  at  Saipan;  then 
she  returned  to  her  screening  station  off  Guam  until 
the  end  of  the  war.  On  4 September,  after  returning 
to  Guam  from  Okinawa,  Spangler  got  underway,  in 
company  with  Raby,  and  headed  back  to  the  United 
States.  The  two  destroyer  escorts  stopped  at  Pearl 
Harbor  on  22  September;  then  continued  on  to  San 
Pedro,  Calif.,  for  overhaul. 

After  overhaul,  Spangler  departed  the  west  coast  on 
20  February  1946  to  return  to  the  western  Pacific,  via 
Pearl  Harbor  and  Guam.  She  remained  in  the  Far 
East  for  the  next  five  months  and,  during  the  deploy- 
ment, visited  the  Chinese  ports  of  Swatow,  Hong 
Kong,  Shanghai,  and  Tsingtao.  Spangler  put  in  at  Oki- 
nawa on  19  November  and  remained  until  1 February 
1947,  when  she  got  underway  in  company  with  Osmus 
(DE-701)  and  Currier  (DE-700)  to  return  to  the 
United  States. 

Spangler  entered  San  Diego  on  2 March  1947  and, 
for  the  next  eight  and  one-half  years,  operated  out  of 
that  port  along  the  California  coast.  During  those 
years,  she  often  visited  Long  Beach  and  San  Francisco 
and  made  five  voyages  to  Hawaii  and  one  to  Aca- 
pulco, Mexico.  On  4 October  1955,  the  destroyer  escort 
departed  San  Diego  for  the  western  Pacific.  She 
stopped  briefly  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  at  Midway,  and 
made  Yokosuka,  Japan,  on  the  22d.  Spangler  was 
deployed  for  six  months,  during  which  time  she  visited 
Sasebo,  Japan;  Hong  Kong;  and  Subic  Bay  in  the 
Philippines.  She  left  Yokosuka  on  13  March  1956  and, 
after  stops  at  Midway  and  Pearl,  reached  San  Diego 
on  31  March.  With  the  exception  of  one  short  trip  to 
Long  Beach  and  back  in  mid-September,  Spangler 
spent  the  remainder  of  1956  in  port  at  San  Diego. 

On  3 January  1957,  the  destroyer  escort  again 
headed  westward  from  San  Diego.  This  voyage  took 
Spangler  on  a tour  to  many  of  the  places  made  famous 
over  a decade  before;  among  her  ports  of  call  were 
Kwajalein  Atoll  and  Auckland,  N.Z.,  in  January; 
Manus  in  the  Admiralty  Islands  in  February;  Guam 
in  February  and  March;  and  Corregidor,  Manila,  and 
Singapore  in  April.  She  also  visited  Yokosuka,  Japan; 
Sattahip,  Thailand;  Hong  Kong;  Kaohsiung,  Taiwan; 
Sasebo,  Japan;  Chinhae,  Korea;  and  Kobe  and  Beppu, 
Japan.  On  20  June  1957,  Spangler  headed  homeward 
from  Yokosuka.  She  returned  to  San  Diego  on  7 July 
and,  for  the  next  15  months,  operated  along  the  west 
coast.  On  8 October  1958,  Spangler  was  decommis- 
sioned at  Astoria,  Oreg.,  and  joined  the  Columbia 
River  Group  of  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet.  She 
remained  in  reserve  until  1 March  1972,  when  her 
name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list.  Her  hulk  was 
sold  on  20  November  1972  to  Zidell  Explorations  Inc., 
of  Portland,  Oreg.,  for  scrapping. 

Spangler  (DE-696)  earned  two  battle  stars  during 
World  War  II. 
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Spark 

I 

(Brig:  t.  310;  lbp.  103';  b.  25'4";  dph.  12'8" ; cpl.  90; 
a.  10  18-pdr.  car.,  2 long  18-pdrs.) 

The  first  Spark — a privateer  built  in  1813  at  Sag 
Harbor,  Long  Island,  N.Y. — was  purchased  by  the 
Navy  at  Baltimore  in  1814  for  service  in  the  war  with 
England.  However,  the  war  ended  before  the  brig 
could  get  to  sea  for  active  service  against  the  Royal 
Navy. 

Spark,  commanded  by  Lt.  Thomas  Gamble,  departed 
New  York  on  20  May  1815  and  sailed  for  the  Mediter- 
ranean for  operations  in  Commodore  Stephen  Deca- 
tur’s squadron  against  pirates  of  Algiers.  She  reached 
Gibraltar  on  15  June  and,  two  days  later,  helped  in 
operations  resulting  in  the  capture  of  the  Algerine 
flagship,  Mashuda,  near  Cape  de  Gatt.  On  the  19th, 
she  aided  Epervier,  Torch,  and  Spitfire  in  running 
Estedio  ashore  where  she  was  boarded  and  captured. 
After  cruising  in  the  Mediterranean  through  the 
summer,  Spark  sailed  for  home  on  6 October  in  a 
squadron  commanded  by  Commodore  William  Bain- 
bridge  and  reached  Newport,  R.I.,  on  15  November  and 
was  laid  up  for  repairs. 

Recommissioned  on  1 July  1816,  the  brig  sailed 
again  for  the  Mediterranean  on  6 September  carrying 
a letter  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  for 
the  Dey  of  Algiers  and  orders  appointing  Commodore 
Isaac  Chauncey  and  Consul-General  Shalter  commis- 
sioners to  negotiate  for  peace.  Spark  cruised  in  the 
Mediterranean  until  returning  home  in  1821. 

In  the  autumn  of  1821,  Spark,  now  commanded  by 
Lt.  John  H.  Elton,  departed  Boston  for  the  Caribbean 
for  operations  against  pirates.  In  January  1822,  he 
captured  a Dutch  sloop  and  brought  her  and  seven  pir- 
ates to  Charleston,  S.C.,  for  trial.  She  returned  to  the 
Caribbean  and  spent  over  three  years  suppressing  buc- 
caneers. The  brig  returned  home  in  1825  and  was  sold 
at  New  York  in  1826. 

II 

(Sch:  t.  50;  cpl.  14;  a.  1 gun) 

The  second  Spark  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  in 
1831  at  Baltimore  and  sailed  early  in  April  to  Wash- 
ington to  be  repaired  and  fitted  out;  and  commissioned 
on  or  near  19  May  1832,  Lt.  William  Piercy  in  com- 
mand. 

The  schooner  departed  early  in  June  and  remained 
at  Norfolk  until  the  27th  when  she  headed  for  the 
Florida  coast  to  protect  live  oak  timber  on  public  lands 
in  the  southern  states.  She  was  impeded  in  her  voyage 
south  by  adverse  winds  and  did  not  reach  St.  Augus- 
tine until  12  August.  She  cruised  along  the  coast  of 
Georgia  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  looking  for  lumber  poach- 
ers until  May  1832  when  she  returned  north  and  was 
sold. 

III 

(LST-340 : dp.  3,960;  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  14'1";  s.  11.6 

k.;  cpl.  119;  trp.  147;  a.  1 3",  40  mm.,  6 20mm.;  cl. 

LST-1 ) 

The  third  Spark  was  laid  down  as  LST-340  on  17 
July  1942  by  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth, 
Va.;  launched  on  8 November  1942;  and  commissioned 
on  26  December  1942. 

LST-340  held  her  shakedown  cruise  in  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  from  9 January  to  3 February  1943  when 
she  returned  for  a short  yard  period.  She  sailed  to 
New  York  on  the  16th  and  departed  there  on  9 March 
in  a convoy  which  called  at  Guantanamo  Bay  on  the 
16th  and  sailed  the  next  day  for  the  Canal  Zone.  She 
arrived  at  Coco  Solo  on  21  March  and  transited  the 
Panama  Canal  on  the  28th.  The  LST  remained  at 


Balboa  until  2 April  when  she  got  under  way  with  11 
other  LST’s,  comprising  LST  Flotilla  5,  for  the  Society 
Islands.  The  flotilla  arrived  at  Bora  Bora  on  24  April 
and  headed  for  New  Caledonia  the  following  week. 

LST-340  arrived  at  Noumea  on  11  May  and 
remained  there  until  early  June.  She  loaded  army 
troops  and  sortied  on  6 June  with  Task  Group  32.3  for 
the  Solomon  Islands.  The  ship  was  off  Kokum  Beach, 
Guadalcanal,  from  9 to  16  June.  At  approximately 
1350  hours  on  the  16th,  she  was  attacked  by  nine  Jap- 
anese dive  bombers.  Three  of  the  planes  attacked  the 
ship  immediately,  dropping  nine  bombs  in  sticks . of 
three.  One  plane  that  attacked  from  the  port  side  reg- 
istered two  near  misses  with  300-pound  bombs  that 
landed  about  50  feet  off  her  starboard  side  and  one 
direct  hit  on  her  main  deck.  Another  attacked  from 
the  port  bow,  strafing  the  bow  guns  as  it  bored  in  and 
leaving  over  100  holes  in  her  port  side.  The  bomb 
explosion  killed  one  gun  crew  member  and  nine  Army 
passengers,  wounded  four  sailors,  and  wreaked  havoc 
with  the  ship  itself.  All  communication  and  electrical 
systems  were  knocked  out;  much  of  the  main  deck  was 
completely  wrecked;  the  officer’s  quarters  were  gutted 
by  fire;  the  galley  was  damaged  beyond  repair;  there 
was  burning  fuel  in  the  engine  room;  and  there  was 
no  water  with  which  to  fight  the  fires.  All  troop  pas- 
sengers and  all  of  the  ship’s  complement,  other  than 
gun  crews  and  repair  parties,  abandoned  ship.  The 
LST  was  beached  at  Tenaru  Beach,  and  the  fires  were 
brought  under  control  four  hours  later  with  aid  from 
LST-398.  LST-340  was  towed  to  Espiritu  Santo  for 
what  repairs  could  be  made.  On  25  October,  she  sailed 
for  California  and  a complete  yard  overhaul.  The  ship 
arrived  at  San  Francisco  on  24  November  1943  and 
remained  in  the  yard  until  April  1944. 

Seaworthy  again,  LST-340  stood  out  of  San  Fran- 
cisco on  25  April  1944  bound  for  Hawaii.  She  arrived 
at  Maalaea  Bay  on  4 May  and  was  assigned  to  the 
Northern  Attack  Force,  Task  Force  52,  for  the  assault 
on  the  Mariana  Islands. 

The  tank  landing  ship  was  moored  at  West  Loch, 
Pearl  Harbor,  on  21  May,  in  the  midst  of  other  LST’s 
that  were  loading  ammunition  for  the  invasion.  At 
approximately  1505  hours,  two  LST’s  (179  and  353), 
moored  immediately  ahead  of  LST-340,  blew  up.  The 
340  was  underway  and  backing  down  within  five  minutes 
and,  as  she  had  lines  to  ships  on  either  side,  pulled 
them  to  safety  as  destruction  spread  among  the  close- 
ly-moored ships.  When  the  explosions  ceased  and  the 
fires  were  extinguished,  six  LST’s  and  three  LCT’s  had 
been  sunk  with  heavy  casualties.  Over  160  men  had 
been  killed,  and  almost  400  had  been  wounded. 

LST-340  was  off  Tinian  during  the  assault  on  that 
island.  On  21  June,  she  was  unloading  trucks  and 
embarking  wounded  at  White  Beach  #2.  Heavy  rains 
and  high  winds  whipped  the  water,  and  the  sea  rolled 
in  extremely  heavy  swells.  When  the  ship  attempted  to 
retract  from  the  beach,  she  was  caught  by  the  wind 
and  swells  and  broached,  suffering  heavy  damage. 
There  was  a leak  around  the  starboard  shaft,  which 
was  five  inches  out  of  line;  the  auxiliary  engine  room 
was  leaking  and  had  two  feet  of  water  in  it;  the  main 
engine  room  was  flooded  beyond  control ; six  other 
compartments  were  ruptured;  some  compartments 
were  holed  through  the  bottom;  the  midships  fresh 
water  tanks  were  punctured;  and  the  auxiliary  engine 
room  had  a four-foot  coral  head  protruding  up 
through  the  bottom  about  10  inches.  The  LST  was 
refloated  on  13  August  and  towed  to  Tanapag  Harbor, 
Saipan.  On  15  August,  the  ship  was  inspected  and 
found  to  be  damaged  beyond  repair.  Plans  were  made 
to  convert  her  into  a barracks  ship  at  Tanapag. 

LST-340  was  reclassified  as  IX-196  and  named 
Spark  on  20  October  1944.  Spark  was  decommissioned 
on  24  October  1944  and  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 
September  1945. 

Spark  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 
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Sparrow 

Any  of  several  small  dull  singing  birds  of  the  genus 
Passer  of  the  family  Poseidae  and  related  to  the 
finches. 


The  purse  seiner  Pacific  was  acquired  by  the  Navy 
on  14  November  1940  at  San  Diego,  Calif.  Fifteen 
days  later,  she  was  assigned  the  name  Sparrow,  and 
designated  a coastal  minesweeper,  AMC-31.  On  12 
December  1940,  she  was  reclassified  as  a harbor  tug,  and 
the  name  Sparrow  was  cancelled.  On  5 February  1941, 
she  was  named  Marin,  and  redesignated  a net  tender, 
YN-53. 

I 

(LCI  (L)-1098 : dp.  387  (f.) ; 1.  150'0";  b.  23'8";  dr. 

5'8";  s.  14.4  k.  (tl.) ; cpl.  40;  a.  5 20mm.;  cl.  LCI(L)- 

641) 

LCI(L)-1098  was  laid  down  on  4 October  1944  by 
the  Defoe  Shipbuilding  Co.  at  Bay  City,  Mich.; 
launched  on  17  October  1944;  and  commissioned  on  23 
October  1944. 

From  Bay  City,  LCI(L)-1098  moved  to  Chicago, 
111.;  then,  on  2 November,  she  sailed  down  the  Illinois 
Waterway  into  the  Mississippi.  She  arrived  in  New 
Orleans,  La.,  on  12  November  and  shifted  to  Galves- 
ton, Tex.,  two  days  later.  LCI(L)1098  conducted 
shakedown  training  at  Galveston  until  6 December, 
when  she  got  underway  for  the  Canal  Zone.  She 
entered  the  canal  on  13  December  and  departed 
Balboa,  C.Z.,  two  days  later.  She  reached  San  Diego  on 
27  December  and  spent  the  first  two  months  of  1945  in 
training  and  availability  on  the  west  coast. 

On  11  March  1945,  the  landing  craft  headed  west 
for  duty  in  the  western  Pacific.  She  stopped  at  Pearl 
Harbor  and  Eniwetok  Atoll  before  arriving  at  Guam 
on  8 April.  She  was  assigned  harbor  patrol  and  escort 
duties  in  the  Marianas  on  25  April  and  remained  so 
engaged  until  16  December,  when  she  sailed  back 
toward  the  United  States.  LCl(L)-1098  stopped  at 
Pearl  Harbor  from  28  December  1945  until  3 January 
1946.  She  made  San  Diego  on  the  15th  and  remained 
there  for  almost  a month.  On  12  March,  she  departed 
San  Diego,  sailed  via  the  Panama  Canal  for  New  Orle- 
ans, and  arrived  there  on  2 April.  On  5 June  1946, 
LCI(L)-1098  was  placed  out  of  commission,  in 
reserve,  and  berthed  at  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla. 

LCI(L)-1098  remained  in  reserve  until  October 
1953.  During  this  period,  she  changed  designations 
twice.  On  28  February  1949,  she  was  redesignated  a 
large  infantry  landing  ship,  LSI(L)-1098.  LSI(L)- 
1098  became  a coastal  minesweeper  and  was  named 
Sparrow  (AMCU— 42)  on  7 March  1952;  then  she 
moved  to  Charleston,  S.C.,  for  the  actual  conversion. 
Sparrow  was  commissioned  at  Charleston  on  23  Octo- 
ber 1953  and,  a month  and  a day  later,  she  reported  to 
the  Commandant,  3d  Naval  District,  for  duty.  Over  the 
next  18  months,  Sparrow  operated  along  the  east  coast 
of  the  United  States,  from  Key  West,  Fla.,  to  New 
London,  Conn.  On  7 February  1955,  Sparrow  was 
redesignated  a coastal  minehunter,  MHC-42,  and  on 
12  April,  she  was  placed  in  commission,  in  reserve,  at 
Charleston,  S.C.  In  July  1958,  Sparrow  moved  to  May- 
port,  Fla.;  and,  on  1 January  1960,  her  name  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list. 

Sparrow  II 

(SP-3231:  t.  17.83;  1.  51'0";  b.  14'0";  dr.  2'6";  s.  7.9  k.) 

Sparrow  II,  a wooden-hulled  motor  boat  built  in 
1915  by  Charles  Rhode  & Sons,  Co.,  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
was  acquired  from  the  Sparrows  Point  Steel  Co.  in 
Baltimore  by  the  Navy  in  mid-September  1918  and 


commissioned  on  25  September  1918.  Sparrow  II  was 
assigned  to  the  Commandant,  5th  Naval  District,  at 
Norfolk,  Va.,  and  patrolled  the  Maryland-Virginia 
coastline.  On  30  June  1919,  she  was  sold  to  J.  G.  Samp 
of  Baltimore,  Md. 


Spartan 

A native  or  inhabitant  of  the  ancient  Greek  city- 
state  of  Sparta,  famed  for  its  military  prowess. 

(SP-336:  t.  226;  1.  105'10y5";  b.  25'iy5";  dr.  10' 
(aft) ; s.  12  mph. ; a.  2 1-pdrs.) 

Spartan  (SP-336),  a tug  built  in  1912  by  Skinner 
Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co.  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  was 
acquired  by  the  Navy  from  H.  & N.Y.  Transportation 
Co.,  New  York,  during  the  late  summer  of  1917  and 
commissioned  on  22  September  1917.  For  two  years, 
Spartan  served  in  the  3d  Naval  District  as  a mine- 
sweeper. 

On  20  September  1919,  she  was  returned  to  her 
owner,  and  her  name  was  subsequently  struck  from 
the  Navy  list. 


Spartanburg  County 

A county  in  the  Piedmont  section  of  South  Carolina 
named  for  the  Spartan  Rifles,  a militia  regiment 
enrolled  in  the  area  during  the  American  Revolution. 

(LST-1192 : dp.  8,450;  1.  522'3";  b.  69'6";  dr. 

14'8";  s.  20  k.;  cpl.  231;  a.  4 3";  cl.  Newport) 

Spartanburg  County  (LST-1192)  was  laid  down  on 
7 February  1970  at  San  Diego,  Calif.,  by  the  National 
Steel  and  Shipbuilding  Corp. ; launched  on  7 November 
1970;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Neville  Holcombe;  and  com- 
missioned on  1 September  1971,  Comdr.  P.  R.  Royse  in 
command. 

Spartanburg  County — a tank  landing  ship  of  a new 
design — possesses  a bow  ramp  which  is  pulled  over  her 
bow  and  supported  by  two  derrick  arms.  She  also  has 
a stern  gate  which  enables  her  to  launch  amphibious 
vehicles.  Her  speed,  almost  twice  as  fast  as  that  of  her 
World  War  II  predecessors,  permits  her  to  operate 
with  high  speed  amphibious  forces. 

Spartanburg  County  was  fitted  out  at  Long  Beach 
and  returned  to  San  Diego  for  structural  hull  modifi- 
cations. On  5 November,  she  got  underway  for  the  east 
coast.  After  a stop  at  Acapulco,  Mexico,  she  transited 
the  Panama  Canal  on  15  November.  The  ship  con- 
ducted shore  bombardment  exercises  off  Culebra  Island 
on  the  18th  and,  after  making  a port  call  at  St. 
Thomas,  Virgin  Islands,  sailed  for  her  home  port, 
Little  Creek,  Va.  There  she  was  assigned  to  Amphibi- 
ous Squadron  (PhibRon)  6,  Atlantic  Fleet,  on  24 
November  1971.  On  6 January  1972,  she  sailed  for 
Guantanamo  Bay  to  begin  shakedown  which  lasted 
until  23  February.  The  LST  has  conducted  operations 
and  participated  in  amphibious  exercises  along  the 
east  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean  since  that  date  and, 
into  November  1974,  was  still  assigned  to  PhibRon  6 
at  Little  Creek. 


Speaker 

The  chairman  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  supreme  legislative  body  in  the  United  King- 
dom. A British  name. 


Delgada  (CVE-40)  (q.v.)  served  the  United  King- 
dom as  Speaker  (D.90)  during  World  War  II  service 
in  the  Royal  Navy  from  20  November  1943  to  27  July 
1946. 
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Spear 

(AM-322:  dp.  890;  1.  221'2";  b.  32'2";  dr.  10'9";  s. 

18.1  k. ; cpl.  105;  a.  1 3",  2 40mm.;  cl.  Auk) 

Spear  (AM-322)  was  laid  down  as  HMS  Errant 
(BAM-22)  on  28  October  1942  by  Associated  Ship- 
builders, Seattle,  Wash.;  renamed  Spear  and  reclassi- 
fied AM-322  on  23  January  1943;  launched  on  25  Feb- 
ruary 1943;  sponsored  by  Miss  Lois  Wilcox;  and 
commissioned  on  31  December  1943,  Lt.  A.  M.  Savage, 
USNR,  in  command. 

Following  outfitting  at  Seattle  and  shakedown  off 
the  California  coast,  Spear  joined  a convoy  on  25 
March  1944  and  sailed  from  San  Francisco  as  an 
escort.  Five  days  later,  she  was  ordered  to  proceed 
independently  to  Hawaii.  The  minesweeper  conducted 
training  exercises  there  until  3 May  when  she  was 
assigned  escort  duty  for  convoys  carrying  troops  and 
supplies  to  advance  bases  in  the  Marshall  Islands  at 
Majuro,  Eniwetok,  and  Kwajalein.  On  17  July,  the 
minesweeper  was  attached  to  a convoy  of  LST’s  and 
proceeded  to  a rendezvous  point  just  south  of  Guam 
for  the  impending  amphibious  assault  on  that  island. 
The  minesweeper  was  then  assigned  patrol  duties  in 
the  transport  screen  off  Orote  Point.  On  28  July, 
Spear  had  to  maneuver  to  avoid  enemy  shellfire  from 
the  beach.  During  the  remainder  of  the  campaign,  she 
escorted  oilers  on  their  nightly  retirement  from  the 
assault  area  and  conducted  antisubmarine  searches. 
She  then  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  and  resumed  escort 
trips  to  advance  bases. 

Specur  conducted  antisubmarine  patrols  off  Ulithi 
during  the  first  three  weeks  of  December  1944; 
escorted  a convoy  to  Hollandia;  and  then  resumed  her 
ASW  duties  off  Ulithi  until  mid-March  1945.  On  the 
19th,  she  sortied  with  Task  Group  (TG)  52.14,  Mine- 
sweeper Group  1 of  the  Amphibious  Support  Force, 
for  the  Okinawa  assault.  On  the  night  of  26  March, 
Spear  rescued  several  downed  fliers.  During  the  cam- 
paign, the  minesweeper  protected  anchorages  from 
enemy  submarines  and  swept  enemy  mines.  In  82  days 
of  uninterrupted  operations  off  Okinawa,  Spear  was 
under  almost  daily  aerial  attack,  logging  202  attacks 
by  enemy  planes  in  April. 

Spear  steamed  to  Guam  in  June  for  tender  availabil- 
ity and,  six  weeks  later,  was  back  at  Okinawa  when 
hostilities  with  Japan  ended. 

Following  the  return  of  peace,  she  joined  in  mine- 
sweeping operations  in  the  East  China  Sea;  helped  to 
clear  the  approach  to  and  the  mouth  of  the  Yangtze 
River;  swept  mines  off  Chefoo,  China;  and  partici- 
pated in  further  sweeping  operations  off  Jinsen,  Korea, 
before  returning  to  Shanghai  and  joining  the  Yangtze 
River  Patrol  Force.  On  17  November,  she  got  under- 
way for  Sasebo,  Japan.  Spear  departed  Japanese 
waters  on  29  November  1945  en  route  to  the  United 
States,  via  Pearl  Harbor. 

Upon  returning  to  San  Diego,  Spear  was  decommis- 
sioned and,  in  August  1946,  was  placed  “in  reserve,  out 
of  commission,”  with  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet.  On  7 
February  1955,  the  minesweeper’s  designation  was 
changed  to  MSF-322.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy 
list  on  1 July  1972  and  sold  to  the  government  of 
Mexico  on  19  September.  She  served  that  government 
as  Ignacio  De  La  Llave  (G-08) . 

Spear  received  four  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Spearfish 

Any  of  several  large,  powerful,  pelagic  fishes  of  the 
genus  Tetrapturus  allied  to  the  marlins  and  sailfishes. 

(SS-190 : dp.  1,450  (surf.),  2,350  (subm.) ; 1.  310'6"; 
b.  27'1";  dr.  13'8";  s.  20  k.  (surf.),  8.75  k.  (subm.); 
cpl.  78;  a.  8 21"  tt.,  1 4",  2 .50  cal.  mg.;  cl.  Sargo) 


Spearfish  (SS-190)  was  laid  down  on  9 September 
1937  by  the  Electric  Boat  Co.,  Groton,  Conn.;  launched 
on  29  October  1938;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Lawrence  Y. 
Spear;  and  commissioned  on  17  July  1939,  Lt.  C.  E. 
Tolman,  Jr.,  in  command. 

Spearfish  conducted  sea  trials  off  New  London  and 
then  held  her  shakedown  cruise  in  the  Guantanamo 
Bay  area  from  21  August  to  3 October.  She  was  over- 
hauled at  the  Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Navy  Yard  from  1 
November  1939  to  2 February  1940.  On  10  February, 
she  set  sail  for  the  west  coast.  After  training  opera- 
tions in  the  San  Diego  training  area  from  6 March  to 
1 April,  the  submarine  sailed  to  Pearl  Harbor. 

Spearfish  operated  between  Hawaii  and  the  west 
coast  until  23  October  1941  when  she  departed  Pearl 
Harbor  and  headed  for  Manila.  She  conducted  training 
operations  there  from  8 November  until  the  outbreak 
of  war  on  8 December  (7  December  west  longitude 
time),  when  she  began  her  first  war  patrol.  This  mis- 
sion took  her  into  the  South  China  Sea,  near  Saigon 
and  Camranh  Bay,  French  Indochina,  and  off  Tarakan 
and  Balikpapan,  Borneo.  On  20  December,  Spearfish 
encountered  a Japanese  submarine  and  made  a sub- 
merged attack.  She  fired  four  torpedoes  but  all  missed 
the  target.  She  put  into  Surabaja,  Java,  on  29  Janu- 
ary 1942  for  refitting. 

On  7 February,  she  began  her  second  war  patrol. 
Spearfish  patrolled  in  the  Java  and  Flores  seas  and 
made  unsuccessful  torpedo  attacks  on  two  cruiser  task 
forces.  On  2 March,  she  put  into  Tjilatjap,  Java,  and 
took  on  board  12  members  of  the  staff  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  submarines  of  the  Asiatic  Fleet,  for 
transportation  to  Australia.  The  patrol  ended  at  Fre- 
mantle, Australia. 

Her  third  war  patrol,  from  27  March  to  20  May, 
took  her  to  the  Sulu  Sea  and  the  Lingayen  Gulf.  On 
17  April,  she  sank  an  enemy  cargo  ship  of  approxi- 
mately 4,000  tons;  and,  on  the  25th,  she  sank  Toba 
Maru,  a 6,995-ton  freighter.  On  the  night  of  3 May, 
the  submarine  slipped  into  Manila  Bay  and  picked  up 
27  passengers  from  Corregidor  to  be  evacuated  to  Fre- 
mantle. She  was  the  last  American  submarine  to  visit 
that  beleaguered  fortress  before  it  surrendered. 

From  26  June  to  17  August,  she  scouted  the  South 
China  Sea  for  enemy  shipping  and,  from  8 September 
to  11  November,  searched  the  west  coast  of  Luzon 
where  she  damaged  two  freighters. 

Spearfish  sailed  from  Brisbane  on  2 December  1942 
and  patrolled  in  the  New  Britain-New  Ireland  area  for 
over  a month  before  entering  Pearl  Harbor  on  25  Jan- 
uary 1943.  From  Oahu,  she  was  directed  to  Mare 
Island  for  a major  overhaul  which  lasted  from  3 Feb- 
ruary to  19  May. 

Spearfish  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  26  May  and 
began  her  seventh  war  patrol  from  there  on  5 June. 
She  cruised  the  Truk  Island  area,  made  a photo- 
graphic reconnaissance  of  Eniwetok  Atoll,  and  then 
patrolled  in  the  vicinity  of  Marcus  Island.  After  refit- 
ting at  Midway  from  1 to  25  August,  Spearfish 
searched  Japanese  home  waters  south  of  Bungo  Suido 
for  shipping.  On  the  night  of  10  and  11  September, 
she  made  a submerged  torpedo  attack  on  a convoy  of 
seven  freighters  escorted  by  one  destroyer  and  two  tor- 
pedo boats.  The  submarine  fired  torpedoes  at  four 
ships  and  damaged  two.  Spearfish  was  depth  charged 
throughout  the  day  but  finally  eluded  the  escorts.  On 
the  night  of  17  and  18  September,  she  attacked 
another  convoy  of  seven  ships  with  their  escorts,  sink- 
ing two  and  damaging  one.  Upon  concluding  this 
patrol,  the  ship  sailed  to  Pearl  Harbor  for  refitting. 

From  7 November  to  19  December,  Spearfish  per- 
formed photographic  reconnaissance  of  Jaluit,  Wotje, 
and  Kwajalein,  Marshall  Islands,  to  aid  the  forthcom- 
ing invasion  of  those  islands.  On  5 and  6 December, 
she  acted  as  lifeguard  submarine  for  air  strikes  on 
Kwajalein  and  Wotje. 

Spearfish’s  10th  war  patrol  was  made  south  of  For- 
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mosa  from  17  January  to  29  February  1944.  On  30 
January,  she  made  two  torpedo  attacks  on  a convoy  of 
three  merchantmen  and  two  escorts.  She  sank  an 
escort  and  the  passenger-cargo  ship,  Tomashima  Maru. 
On  10  February,  her  attack  on  a convoy  of  four  ships 
and  their  escorts  damaged  a freighter  and  sank  a 
transport.  The  next  day,  she  damaged  another 
freighter  in  an  11-ship  convoy.  On  the  12th,  she  crip- 
pled another  freighter. 

Spearfi.sk  sailed  from  Pearl  Harbor  on  31  March  for 
the  East  China  Sea  and  the  area  north  of  Nansei 
Shoto.  On  5 May,  she  sank  a freighter;  and,  the  fol- 
lowing day,  she  sank  the  cargo  ship,  Toyoura  Maru. 
When  the  submarine  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  27 
May,  she  was  routed  to  the  west  coast  for  a major 
overhaul.  After  spending  the  period  from  6 June  to  3 
October  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  the  ship 
returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  10  October  and  held 
training  exercises  for  a month. 

Spearfish’s  last  war  patrol  took  place  from  12 
November  1944  to  24  January  1945.  On  the  first  part 
of  the  patrol,  she  made  photographic  reconnaissance 
surveys  of  Iwo  Jima  and  of  Minami  Jima.  The  subma- 
rine spent  the  second  part  in  the  Nanpo  Shoto  area  on 
lifeguard  duties  and  offensive  patrols.  On  19  December 
1944,  she  rescued  seven  survivors  of  a crashed  B-29. 
On  11  January  1945,  her  guns  sank  a sampan.  She 
took  three  Japanese  on  board  as  prisoners,  but  one 
died  several  days  later. 

When  she  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  24  January, 
Spearfish  was  used  as  a training  ship  until  18  August. 
On  the  19th,  she  got  underway  for  the  west  coast  and 
arrived  at  Mare  Island  on  27  August.  On  7 September, 
a Board  of  Inspection  and  Survey  recommended  that 
she  be  decommissioned  immediately  and  possibly 
scrapped.  It  was  decided  to  retain  her  in  an  inactive 
status  for  experimental  explosive  tests.  The  tests  were 
cancelled,  and  Spearfifish  was  decommissioned  at  Mare 
Island  on  22  June  1946.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy 
list  on  19  July  1946;  sold  to  the  Lerner  Co.,  Oakland, 
Calif.;  and  scrapped  in  October  1947. 

Spearfish  received  10  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Spectacle 

(AM-305:  dp.  850;  1.  184'6";  b.  33';  dr.  9'9";  s.  14.8 
k. ; cpl.  104;  a.  1 3",  4 40mm.;  cl.  Admirable) 

Spectacle  (AM-305)  was  laid  down  on  24  May  1943 
by  Associated  Shipbuilders,  Seattle,  Wash.;  launched 
on  10  October  1943;  and  commissioned  on  11  August 
1944,  Lt.  G.  B.  Williams,  USNR,  in  command. 

After  fitting  out  at  Puget  Sound  and  conducting 
trial  runs  at  Seattle,  Spectacle  sailed  on  the  31st  for 
San  Pedro,  Calif.  Following  her  shakedown  training, 
held  from  5 to  24  September,  she  moved  to  the  West 
Coast  Sonar  School,  San  Diego,  for  equipment  testing 
and  antisubmarine  warfare  training  that  lasted  until 
27  October.  The  ship  got  underway  for  Hawaii  the 
next  day  and  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  5 November. 

The  following  week,  Spectacle  sailed  in  the  screen  of 
a convoy  and  arrived  at  San  Francisco  on  20  Novem- 
ber. On  the  27th,  she  and  Design  (AM-219)  departed 
Seattle  and  headed  back  toward  Pearl  Harbor.  From  9 
December  1944  to  21  January  1945,  the  minesweeper 
conducted  extensive  minesweeping  and  training  exer- 
cises with  fleet  units  in  Hawaiian  waters. 

On  22  January,  Spectacle  sortied  with  Task  Group 
(TG)  51.13,  Tractor  Group  Baker,  part  of  the  Iwo 
Jima  assault  force.  After  staging  at  Eniwetok,  Mar- 
shall Islands,  and  Saipan,  Mariana  Islands,  the  group 
arrived  off  Iwo  Jima.  Spectacle  began  sweeping  mines 
on  16  February  and  remained  in  waters  near  Iwo  Jima 
until  7 March.  She  swept  mines;  acted  as  an  escort 
and  patrol  ship;  and,  on  several  occasions,  bombarded 
enemy  targets  ashore.  In  7 March,  Spectacle,  accompa- 


nied by  Scurry  (AM-304),  withdrew  to  Ulithi  for 
replenishment  and  repair. 

Spectacle  sailed  from  Ulithi  on  19  March  with  TG 
52.4,  composed  of  Minesweeper  Group  One,  for  Oki- 
nawa to  sweep  mines  from  waters  near  that  island  for 
the  forthcoming  amphibious  assault  which  was  sched- 
uled to  begin  on  1 April.  She  started  minesweeping 
and  patrol  duties  at  Okinawa  on  25  March.  On  28 
April,  her  whaleboat  rescued  14  survivors  from  Pink- 
ney (APH-2)  which  had  been  hit  by  a kamikaze.  On  4 
May,  the  minesweeper  sank  two  small  boats  and  set 
one  afire  with  gunfire.  That  evening,  she  was  strafed 
by  an  enemy  plane.  She  sank  another  small  boat  on  13 
May;  and,  the  next  evening,  she  sank  five  small  suicide 
boats.  Spectacle  took  patrol  station  near  Ie  Shima  on 
22  May  and,  early  that  morning,  splashed  a “Betty.” 
At  0805,  a diving  kamikaze  crashed  into  the  mineswee- 
per, striking  the  ship  under  her  port  40-millimeter  gun 
tub,  causing  extensive  damage  and  blowing  many  of 
her  crew  overboard.  Her  rudder  jammed.  She  dropped 
anchor  to  avoid  running  over  her  men  in  the  water.  At 
0815,  LSM-135  began  picking  up  survivors;  but,  15 
minutes  later,  the  medium  landing  ship  was  also  hit  by 
a kamikaze  and  burst  into  flames.  Spectacle's  losses 
were:  11  killed  outright,  four  who  died  of  wounds,  six 
wounded,  and  14  missing  in  action.  The  ship  was 
towed  to  Ie  Shima  by  Takesta  (ATF-93).  Under 
power  from  her  starboard  engine,  she  proceeded  on  the 
26th,  to  Kerama  Retto,  where  she  was  temporarily 
repaired  by  ARD-1.  She  sailed  for  Saipan  on  14  June, 
departed  that  island  on  the  26th,  and  headed  via  Pearl 
Harbor  for  the  west  coast. 

Spectacle  arrived  at  Seattle  on  1 August  and,  the 
next  day,  moved  to  the  Puget  Sound  Bridge  and 
Dredging  Company’s  dock  for  battle  damage  repairs; 
but  no  work  was  begun.  On  5 September,  the  Pacific 
Board  of  Inspection  and  Survey  recommended  that  she 
be  scrapped  and  sold.  Between  6 September  and  18 
October,  all  of  her  material  and  equipment  was 
removed  and,  on  the  19th,  the  ship  was  decommis- 
sioned. 

Spectacle  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  5 
December  1945  and  sold  to  Northwest  Merchandising 
Service  in  April  1947  for  scrap. 

Spectacle  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 


Specter 

(AM-306:  dp.  850;  1.  184'6";  b.  33';  dr.  9'9";  s.  14.8 
k.;  cpl.  104;  a.  1 3",  4 40mm.;  cl.  Admirable) 

Specter  (AM-306)  ( ex-Spector ) was  laid  down  on  5 
September  1943  by  Associated  Shipbuilders,  Seattle, 
Wash.;  launched  on  15  February  1944;  sponsored  by 
Miss  Carol  D.  Petrie;  and  commissioned  on  30  August 
1944,  Lt.  J.  Chevalier,  USNR,  in  command. 

Specter  departed  Seattle  on  16  September  en  route 
to  San  Pedro,  Calif.  She  conducted  shakedown  training 
off  San  Pedro  and  San  Diego  from  21  September  to  19 
October.  The  minesweeper  sailed  from  San  Pedro  on  9 
November  for  Hawaii  and  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on 
18  November  1944.  Following  training  in  gunnery, 
antisubmarine  warfare,  and  minesweeping  operations, 
she  sailed  on  22  January  1945  for  the  Volcano  Islands. 

After  stops  at  Eniwetok  and  Tinian,  Specter  arrived 
at  Iwo  Jima  on  16  February,  three  days  before  the 
landing,  and  began  minesweeping  operations.  She  was 
busy  clearing  minefields,  patrolling,  and  performing 
escort  duty  until  28  February  when  she  sailed  for 
Saipan.  After  a stop  at  Ulithi  from  6 to  19  March, 
Specter  steamed  to  Okinawa.  On  arrival  there  on  25 
March,  she  commenced  pre-invasion  minesweeping 
operations  of  sea  lanes  and  channels.  The  ship 
remained  in  the  Okinawa  area  until  6 August.  During 
this  period,  she  conducted  antisubmarine  patrols,  swept 
mines  off  Okinawa  and  Iheya  Shima,  and  made  two 
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open-sea  sweeps  in  the  East  China  Sea.  While  on 
patrol  off  Ie  Shima  on  25  May,  she  shot  down  a Japa- 
nese fighter  plane. 

Specter  was  in  Leyte  Gulf  from  9 to  27  August.  She 
sailed  for  Japan  on  28  August  and,  after  touching  at 
Buckner  Bay,  Okinawa,  arrived  in  Japanese  home 
waters  on  9 September.  During  the  next  three  months, 
she  swept  mines  at  Nagasaki,  Sasebo,  Bungo  Suido, 
and  Tsushima.  On  11  December  1945,  Specter  was 
ordered  home;  she  arrived  at  San  Diego  on  11  January 
1946;  and  was  routed  onward  to  Orange,  Tex.,  where 
she  was  placed  in  reserve,  out  of  commission. 

Specter  was  redesignated  from  AM-306  to 
MSF-306  on  7 February  1955  while  in  reserve.  She 
was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 July  1972  and  sold 
to  Mexico  on  11  April  1973.  She  serves  that  country  as 
DM-04  (ID-04). 

Specter  received  four  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Speed 

(AM-116:  dp.  890;  1.  221'2";  b.  32';  dr.  10'9";  s.  18 
k. ; cpl.  105;  a.  1 3",  2 40mm.,  4 20mm.,  4 dcp.,  1 
dcp.  (hh.),  2 dct.;  cl.  Auk) 

Speed  was  laid  down  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  17 
November  1941  by  American  Ship  Building  Co.; 
launched  on  18  April  1942;  and  commissioned  on  15 
October  1942,  Comdr.  Ernest  L.  Posey  in  command. 

Departing  Cleveland  on  15  November,  Speed  pro- 
ceeded to  Boston,  Mass.,  where  she  arrived  on  8 
December.  During  the  next  three  months,  she  con- 
ducted shakedown  and  training  along  the  Atlantic 
Coast  from  Casco  Bay,  Maine,  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  before 
departing  New  York  on  19  March  1943  for  the  Medi- 
terranean. As  escort  for  an  eastbound  convoy,  she 
sailed  via  Bermuda  and  arrived  at  Tunis,  Tunisia,  on 
13  April. 

Assigned  to  Mine  Division  17,  Speed  conducted 
coastal  patrols  off  the  coast  of  Algeria  during  the  next 


two  months.  On  5 July,  she  departed  Mers-el-kebir, 
Algeria,  and  joined  Vice  Admiral  H.  K.  Hewitt’s  West- 
ern Naval  Task  Force  for  the  invasion  of  Sicily. 
Steaming  with  ships  of  Task  Force  85,  she  closed  the 
Sicilian  coast  off  Scoglitti  on  10  July  and  served  as  a 
control  ship  during  amphibious  assaults. 

Following  the  invasion,  Speed  swept  waters  along 
the  southern  and  western  coasts  of  Sicily.  After 
sweeping  off  Palermo,  she  escorted  supply  convoys 
between  Tunisia  and  Sicily  from  10  to  23  August.  On 
25  August,  she  sailed  for  Algeria  and  arrived  at  Oran 
on  the  29th  to  prepare  for  the  invasion  of  Italy. 

As  a unit  of  Rear  Admiral  J.  L.  Hall’s  Southern 
Attack  Force,  Speed  departed  Oran  on  5 September 
and  arrived  off  the  Gulf  of  Salerno  late  on  8 Septem- 
ber. She  swept  channels  during  the  landings  the  next 
day  and  operated  in  the  Gulf  of  Salerno  on  mine  and 
antisubmarine  patrols  until  26  September.  While  on 
patrol  on  the  25th,  she  rescued  survivors  of  Skill 
(AM-115)  after  that  minesweeper  had  been  fatally  hit 
by  an  enemy  torpedo. 

Speed  departed  Salerno  on  26  September  and 
escorted  a convoy  of  merchant  ships  to  Bizerte,  Tuni- 
sia. Interspersed  with  minesweeping  and  ASW  patrols, 
she  performed  escort  duties  during  the  next  nine 
months  as  she  screened  supply  and  reinforcement  con- 
voys from  North  Africa  to  Sicily  and  Italy.  While 
steaming  in  convoy  from  Oran  to  Bizerte  on  20  April 
1944,  she  helped  repulse  a determined  German  air 
attack  which  sank  three  ships,  including  Lansdale 
(DD-426). 

After  returning  to  Naples  on  20  June,  Speed  oper- 
ated in  the  Gulf  of  Salerno  until  7 August  preparing 
for  the  invasion  of  southern  France.  Assigned  to  Task 
Force  87,  she  departed  Salerno  on  12  August  and 
escorted  an  LCI  convoy  to  the  assault  area  off  Frejus 
and  St.  Raphael.  She  closed  the  French  coast  early  on 
15  August  and  served  as  a glider  bomb  “jam  ship” 
and  in  the  ASW  screen  during  amphibious  landings. 
She  operated  along  the  French  coast  during  the  next 
few  weeks,  sweeping  channels  and  clearing  harbors 


USS  Speed  (AM-116)  during  World  War  II.  Gear  for  sweeping  contact  and  magnetic  mines  is  mounted  on  her 
fantail.  A Hedgehog  projector  is  mounted  forward,  with  K-guns  and  depth-charge  tracks  astern. 
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from  Frejus  to  Toulon.  After  two  escort  runs  to  North 
Africa,  she  departed  Oran  for  the  United  States  on  24 
November  and  arrived  at  Norfolk  on  11  December  to 
begin  a two-month  overhaul. 

Speed  departed  Norfolk  on  15  March  1945  for  mine- 
sweeping duty  in  the  western  Pacific.  Steaming  via  the 
Panama  Canal  and  San  Diego,  Calif.,  she  reached 
Pearl  Harbor  on  31  May.  Between  11  June  and  12 
July,  she  steamed  to  Okinawa  via  the  Marshall  and 
Marianas  Islands.  Assigned  to  Mine  Squadron  Six,  she 
swept  the  waters  of  the  Ryukyus  during  the  closing 
weeks  of  World  War  II.  After  the  end  of  hostilities, 
she  departed  Okinawa  on  1 September  for  sweeping 
operations  along  the  coast  of  Japan.  Arriving  at  Kago- 
shima, Kyushu,  on  3 September,  she  swept  Kagoshima 
Wan  and  Van  Diemen  Strait  before  returning  to  Oki- 
nawa on  13  September. 

During  the  remainder  of  1945,  Speed  continued 
minesweeping  operations  in  support  of  the  Allied  occu- 
pation of  Japan.  Her  duties  carried  her  to  Bungo 
Suido  and  the  Inland  Sea,  as  well  as  to  the  East 
China  Sea  and  waters  off  Formosa.  She  returned  to 
the  United  States  early  in  1946,  was  decommissioned 
on  7 June,  and  entered  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  at 
San  Diego.  She  was  reclassified  MSF-116  on  7 Febru- 
ary 1955.  On  17  November  1967,  Speed  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Republic  of  Korea,  and  she  served  the 
Korean  Navy  as  Sunchon  (PCE-1002). 

Speed  received  seven  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Speedway 

(SP-407 : t.  15;  1.  52';  b.  11'3";  dr.  3'  aft;  s.  16 
mph.;  a.  1 1-pdr.,  1 .30  cal.  mg.) 

Speedway  (SP-407),  a motor  boat  constructed  by 
the  Gas  Engine  & Power  Co.  and  Charles  L.  Seaburg 
Co.,  of  Morris  Heights,  N.Y.,  was  acquired  by  the 
Navy  on  free  lease  on  2 May  1917  from  her  owner,  W. 
Blair  of  New  York  City,  and  commissioned  on  3 May 
1917.  She  served  on  section  patrol  along  the  middle 
Atlantic  seaboard  until  14  February  1919,  when  she 
was  returned  to  her  owner. 

Speedwell 

(Sc.  Tug:  dp.  420;  1.  137'0";  b.  26'0") 

Speedwell,  a screw  harbor  tug,  was  built  by  James 
Tetlow,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  delivered  to  the  Portsmouth 
(N.H.)  Navy  Yard  on  13  November  1865.  She  served 
there  through  the  remainder  of  the  1860’s  and  into  the 
1870’s.  She  was  still  at  the  Portsmouth  yard  in  1876, 
but  sometime  between  then  and  1880,  she  was  reas- 
signed to  Washington,  D.C.,  where  she  served  until 
1884.  She  then  moved  to  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard, 
where  she  served  until  the  end  of  her  Navy  career  in 

1890.  Speedwell  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  19 
December  1890  and  her  hulk  was  sold  in  March  of 

1891. 

Spence 

Robert  T.  Spence — born  in  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  about 
1785 — was  appointed  midshipman  in  1800  and  was 
ordered  to  duty  in  Siren.  The  brig  sailed  for  the  Medi- 
terranean in  1803  in  Commodore  Edward  Preble’s 
squadron.  The  following  year,  Spence  participated  in 
attacks  on  Tripoli  and,  on  7 August  1804,  was  an 
officer  in  the  prize  gunboat  No.  9 when  she  was  blown 
up  by  a hot  shot  that  hit  her  magazine.  Although  the 
boat’s  stem  was  under  water,  he  continued  loading  her 
forward  gun;  fired  it;  and,  with  his  crew  of  11  survi- 
vors, gave  three  cheers.  Then,  sitting  astride  the  gun 
and  waving  his  hat,  went  down  into  the  water.  Fortu- 
nately, he  was  rescued.  He  was  promoted  to  lieutenant 
in  1807  and  to  master-commandant  in  1813. 


During  the  War  of  1812,  Spence  superintended  the 
building  and  equipping  of  the  sloop-of-war,  Ontario,  at 
Baltimore  and  commanded  the  naval  station  there.  He 
was  commended  by  Commodore  John  Rogers  for  his 
promptness  and  ingenuity  in  laying  obstructions  to 
impede  the  British  fleet  as  it  approached  Baltimore  in 
September  1814.  He  was  promoted  to  post-captain  in 
1815,  commanded  Naval  forces  at  Baltimore  until  1 
July  1819,  and  served  in  that  post  again  from  May 
1820  to  May  1822. 

Captain  Spence  assumed  command  of  Cyane  at  that 
time  and  was  ordered  to  the  West  Indies  to  help  to 
suppress  piracy.  He  later  patrolled  the  African  coasts 
to  oppose  freebooters  and  slavers  there. 

In  July  1823,  he  resumed  command  at  Baltimore  and 
retained  that  position  until  his  death  in  September 
1826. 

(DD-512 : dp.  2,050;  1.  376'6";  b.  39'4";  dr.  13'5"; 

s.  35.5  k. ; cpl.  273;  a.  5 5",  4 40mm.,  6 20mm.,  6 

dcp.,  2 dct.  (hh.),  10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Fletcher) 

Spence  (DD-512)  was  laid  down  on  18  May  1942  by 
the  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Maine;  launched  on  27 
October  1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Eben  Learned;  and 
commissioned  on  8 January  1943,  Lt.  Coandr.  H.  J. 
Armstrong  in  command. 

Spence  conducted  her  shakedown  cruise  out  of  Guan- 
tanamo Bay  from  8 to  28  February.  She  then  served 
as  an  escort  in  the  Atlantic  and  Caribbean  and  had 
convoy  duty  in  the  Casablanca  area  in  April.  She  was 
routed  to  the  west  coast  and,  on  25  July,  got  under- 
way from  San  Francisco  for  Pearl  Harbor. 

Spence  sailed  on  25  August  as  a unit  of  Task  Group 
(TG)  1.2  consisting  of  Princeton  (CV-23)  and  Belleau 
Wood  (CVL-24)  to  support  troops  who  took  possession 
of  Baker  Island  on  1 September.  On  the  13th,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  Efate  and  arrived  at  Havannah  Harbor  on 
the  18th. 

Spence  was  attached  to  Destroyer  Division  (DesDiv) 
46  of  Destroyer  Squadron  (DesRon)  23.  The  squadron 
sailed  on  22  September  for  Tulagi,  Solomon  Islands. 
On  the  28th,  she  set  a surface  craft  on  fire  with  her 
main  batteries  near  Kolombangara  and  then  patrolled 
between  that  island  and  Vella  Lavella.  On  the  night  of 
1 and  2 October,  Spence  was  with  a force  off  Vella 
Lavella  to  interdict  Japanese  shipping  and  helped  to 
destroy  20  Japanese  barges.  The  DD  then  made  two 
escort  runs  from  Tulagi  to  Purvis  Bay  during  the  first 
part  of  the  month  and  ended  October  supporting  land- 
ings on  the  Treasury  Islands. 

Capt.  Arleigh  A.  Burke  assumed  command  of 
DesRon  23  on  23  October,  and  the  squadron  became 
known  as  the  “Little  Beavers.”  On  1 November, 
Spence  participated  in  the  bombardment  of  Buka  and 
Bonis  airfields  and  of  enemy  positions  in  the  Shortland 
Islands  to  support  the  landings  at  Cape  Torokina, 
Bougainville. 

In  the  early  hours  of  2 November,  Task  Force  39 
intercepted  an  enemy  force  of  two  heavy  and  two  light 
cruisers  with  six  destroyers  steaming  towards  Empress 
Augusta  Bay.  At  0231,  Spence  made  radar  contact  at 
16  miles.  While  closing  the  target,  she  received  a hit 
below  the  water  line  but  continued  in  action.  The 
destroyer  fired  a spread  of  torpedoes  at  a ship  3,000 
yards  away  and  was  rewarded  with  black  smoke  pour- 
ing from  the  target.  As  Spence  retired  to  rendezvous 
with  DesDiv  45,  she  spotted  another  Japanese  force 
4,000  yards  away.  She  opened  fire,  was  “on  target,” 
and  watched  one  ship  stop  dead  in  the  water  and  bum 
fiercely.  Since  Spence  was  low  on  ammunition,  she 
called  upon  DesDiv  45  to  pour  shells  into  the  ill-fated 
destroyer  Hatsukaze  which  sank  stern  first.  The  Japa- 
nese light  cruiser  Sendai  was  also  sunk  in  the  engage- 
ment. 

When  daybreak  came,  so  did  between  70  and  80 
enemy  aircraft.  But  the  Japanese  lost  over  20  planes 
while  scoring  only  two  hits  on  Montpelier  (CL-57). 
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Spence  retired  to  Purvis  Bay  on  3 November.  The 
next  day,  she  called  at  Tulagi  and  sailed  with  Nash- 
ville (CL-43)  for  Kula  Gulf.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
5th,  she  was  operating  northwest  of  the  Treasury 
Islands  when  she  was  attacked  by  enemy  aircraft.  One 
plane  dropped  three  bombs,  but  the  closest  fell  75 
yards  off  Spence’ s starboard  beam. 

For  the  next  three  weeks,  Spence  performed  patrol 
and  escort  duty  in  the  Port  Purvis-Kula  Gulf  area.  On 
24  November,  the  squadron  was  refueling  in  Hathorn 
Sound  when  ordered  northwest  of  Buka  Island  to 
intercept  Japanese  shipping  which  American  intelli- 
gence had  learned  would  attempt  to  evacuate  aviation 
personnel  from  the  Buka-Bonis  airfields.  Early  the 
next  morning,  the  “Little  Beavers”  were  patrolling  the 
Buka-Rabaul  route.  At  0142,  in  St.  George  Channel, 
Spence  made  surface  radar  contacts  at  22,000  yards. 
The  range  closed  rapidly;  and,  at  0156,  DesDiv  45 
fired  torpedoes  at  two  Japanese  ships  and  scored  sev- 
eral hits.  Several  minutes  later,  American  radar 
picked  up  a second  group  of  three  enemy  ships.  Spence 
and  Converse  were  ordered  to  finish  off  the  first  group 
while  DesDiv  45  bombarded  the  second  group. 

In  the  first  group,  Onami  exploded  and  sank  immedi- 
ately while  Makinami  was  battered  into  a helpless 
cripple.  Spence  and  Converse  opened  on  her  with  their 
main  batteries  and  she  sank  at  0253.  In  the  second 
group,  DesDiv  45  sank  Yugiri.  Three  of  five  Japanese 
destroyers  had  been  sunk  with  no  damage  to  DesRon 
23 ! The  squadron  appropriately  returned  to  Purvis 
Bay  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Spence  operated  out  of  Purvis  Bay  until  late  Janu- 
ary 1944  when  she  patrolled  near  Green  Island  and 
Bougainville  Strait.  On  5 February,  she  participated 
in  the  bombardment  of  supply  and  bivouac  areas  at 
Hahela  Plantation  on  the  southeast  coast  of  Buka 
Island.  The  next  day,  she  sank  an  enemy  barge  with 
shellfire  near  Green  Island.  On  the  night  of  9 and  10 
February,  Spence  helped  to  shell  Tiaraka  and  Teopa- 
sino,  Bougainville.  Spence’s  guns  pounded  Kavieng 
and  Cape  St.  George,  New  Ireland,  on  the  18th;  she 
then  made  a sweep  of  shipping  lanes  between  Kavieng 
and  Truk.  The  American  warships  encountered  no 
ships  so  they  returned  to  Kavieng  and  shelled  it  again 
on  the  22d.  On  that  day,  Spence  and  DesDiv  45  sank  a 
Japanese  merchantman  of  about  5,000  tons  with  shell- 
fire. 

Spence  operated  with  TF  39  from  1 to  24  March  to 
support  the  landings  on  Emirau  Island.  On  the  27th, 
she  sortied  from  Purvis  Bay  with  TF  58  for  strikes 
against  Palau,  Yap,  Ulithi,  and  Woleai,  Caroline 
Islands.  From  13  to  25  April,  Spence  screened  the  fast 
carriers  as  they  struck  targets  on  New  Guinea  in  sup- 
port of  the  landings  at  Aitape,  Tanahmerah  Bay,  and 
at  Humboldt  Bay,  New  Guinea.  On  the  29th  and  30th, 
the  carriers  struck  enemy  shipping  and  installations 
at  Truk,  the  powerful  Japanese  naval  base  in  the 
Caroline  Islands.  The  destroyer  returned  to  Majuro  for 
a period  of  upkeep  from  4 May  to  5 June. 

Spence  sortied  with  TG  58.4,  the  fast  carriers,  on  6 
June,  to  attack  the  Mariana  Islands.  As  aircraft 
struck  the  islands,  the  destroyer  moved  in  and  bom- 
barded enemy  positions  on  Guam  and  Saipan.  The 
planes  attacked  Iwo  Jima  on  the  16th  and  then 
returned  to  pound  the  Marianas.  Spence  participated 
in  the  “Marianas  Turkey  Shoot”  during  the  Battle  of 
the  Philippine  Sea  on  19  and  20  June.  On  23  and  24 
June,  aircraft  bombed  targets  on  Guam,  Saipan,  and 
Tinian.  The  destroyer  conducted  shore  bombardment 
against  Rota,  Saipan,  and  Guam  from  26  June  through 
the  end  of  the  month  setting  fuel  tanks  afire  and  sink- 
ing two  sampans  on  the  27th.  Spence  replenished  at 
Eniwetok  in  July  and,  on  4 August,  sailed  for  the  Cal- 
ifornia coast  via  Pearl  Harbor  and  arrived  at  San 
Francisco  on  18  August.  She  was  drydocked  all  of  Sep- 
tember and,  on  5 October,  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor  and 
the  Marshalls.  She  arrived  at  Eniwetok  on  31  October 


and  was  ordered  to  Ulithi  in  early  November  where 
she  was  assigned  to  TG  38.1,  the  Support  Unit  for  the 
fast  carriers  of  TF  38.  She  screened  the  carriers  in 
Philippine  waters  as  they  launched  attacks  against 
Luzon  during  November  and  the  first  part  of  Decem- 
ber. 

On  17  December,  Spence  prepared  to  refuel  and 
pumped  out  all  of  the  salt  water  ballast  from  her 
tanks;  but  rough  seas  caused  the  fueling  operation  to 
be  cancelled.  The  next  day,  the  weather  worsened  and 
the  storm  turned  into  a major  typhoon.  As  the  ships 
wallowed  in  canyon-like  troughs  of  brine,  Spence’s 
electrical  equipment  got  wet  from  great  quantities  of 
sea  water  taken  on  board.  After  a 72  degree  roll  to 
port,  all  of  the  lights  went  out  and  the  pumps  stopped. 
The  rudder  jammed;  and,  after  a deep  roll  to  port 
about  1100,  Spence  capsized  and  sank.  Only  24  of  her 
complement  survived.  Hull  (DD-350)  and  Monaghan 
(DD-354)  were  also  sunk  in  the  typhoon.  Spence  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  19  January  1945. 

Spence  received  eight  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Spencer 

(ScStr:  dp.  400;  1.  160';  b.  24';  dr.  9'3") 

Spencer  was  a screw  steamer  built  in  1843  by  the 
West  Point  Foundry  Company,  West  Point,  N.Y.,  for 
the  United  States  Revenue  Marine  and  placed  in  serv- 
ice on  25  May  1844,  Capt.  Caleb  Currier  in  command. 

In  May  1846,  Spencer  was  ordered  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  cooperate  with  the  Army  and  Navy  during 
the  Mexican  War.  She  loaded  ammunition  and  stores 
at  Charleston,  S.C.,  and  sailed  for  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  River  on  9 June.  However,  she  returned  to 
Charleston  on  the  17th  as  her  boilers  had  become  inop- 
erative. She  sailed,  under  canvas,  to  Philadelphia.  Her 
machinery  was  removed  and  sold  during  December 
1847.  Spencer  proceeded  to  Norfolk  in  March  1848  and 
became  a light  ship. 


Sperry 

Elmer  Ambrose  Sperry  was  bom  on  12  October  1860 
at  Cortland,  N.Y.  After  spending  three  years  at  the 
state  normal  school  there,  he  became  interested  in 
dynamo  electricity  during  a year  of  study  at  Cornell 
University  in  1878  and  1879.  He  moved  to  Chicago, 
111.,  early  in  1880  and,  soon  thereafter,  founded  the 
Sperry  Electric  Co.  He  organized  the  Sperry  Electric 
Mining  Machine  Co.  and  the  Sperry  Electric  Railway 
Co.  in  1888  and  1890,  respectively.  In  1900,  Sperry 
established  an  electrochemical  laboratory  at  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  where  he  and  his  associate,  C.  P.  Town- 
shend,  developed  a process  for  making  pure  caustic 
soda  from  salt  and  discovered  a process  for  recovering 
tin  from  scrap  metal.  Sperry  experimented  with  diesel 
engines  and  gyroscopic  compasses  and  stabilizers  for 
ships  and  aircraft.  In  1910,  he  started  the  Sperry 
Gyroscope  Co.  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  and  his  first  compass 
was  tested  that  same  year  in  Delaware  (Battleship  No. 
28).  His  compasses  and  stabilizers  were  adopted  by  the 
United  States  Navy  and  used  in  both  world  wars.  In 
1918,  he  produced  a high-intensity  arc  lamp  which  was 
used  by  both  the  Army  and  Navy.  After  setting  up 
eight  companies  and  receiving  over  400  patents,  Sperry 
died  at  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  on  12  June  1930. 

(AS-12:  dp.  9,250;  1.  530'7";  b.  73'4";  dr.  22'5" 

(mean);  s.  15.4  kt.  (tl.)  ; cpl.  1,307;  a.  4 5";  cl. 

Fulton  (AS-11)) 

Sperry  (AS-12)  was  laid  down  on  1 February  1941 
by  the  Moore  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co.  at  Oakland, 
Calif.;  launched  on  17  December  1941,  just  10  days 
after  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor;  sponsored 
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by  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Lea;  and  commissioned  on  1 May 
1942,  Capt.  R.  H.  Smith  in  command. 

Sperry  completed  trials  and  shakedown  training; 
and,  on  2 August  1942,  she  reported  for  duty  to  the 
Commander,  Submarines,  Pacific,  at  Pearl  Harbor.  She 
remained  at  Oahu  for  almost  three  months,  refitting 
seven  submarines  and  making  voyage  repairs  to  four 
others.  On  26  October,  she  weighed  anchor  and  headed 
for  Australia.  After  cautiously  skirting  the  Solomon 
Islands  and  making  a three-day  stopover  at  Noumea, 
New  Caledonia,  the  submarine  tender  reached  Brisbane 
on  13  November.  During  her  two-month  stay  “down 
under,”  Sperry  refitted  seven  submarines  and  made  a 
voyage  repair  on  one.  On  17  January  1943,  she  sailed 
for  Pearl  Harbor,  where  she  arrived  on  the  31st.  After 
10  refits,  10  voyage  repairs,  and  over  four  months  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  Sperry  got  underway  on  8 June.  Steaming 
in  company  with  Kern  (AOG-2)  and  Coast  Guard  cutter, 
Taney,  she  reached  Midway  Island  on  12  June.  Her 
stay  there  was  probably  the  busiest  period  in  her 
career.  During  five  months,  she  serviced  70  subma- 
rines, refitting  17  and  making  voyage  repairs  to  53.  In 
mid-November,  she  joined  Florikan  (ASR-9)  in  a 
voyage  back  to  Pearl  Harbor,  from  the  12th  to  the 
16th.  She  refitted  eight  submarines  and  accomplished 
voyage  repairs  on  seven  others  between  15  November 
1943  and  9 March  1944;  then  headed  west  once  again. 

Sperry’s  tour  of  duty  at  Majuro  Atoll  lasted  from 
15  March  until  19  September.  During  her  stay,  the 
submarine  tender  accomplished  19  refits  and  two 
voyage  repairs.  In  addition,  her  crew  erected  Camp 
Myrna,  the  first  recuperation  camp  for  submarine 
crews  in  the  central  Pacific  area,  on  Myrna  Island. 

On  19  September,  she  exited  the  lagoon  with  Litch- 
field (DD-336)  and  headed  for  Pearl  Harbor  again. 
They  reached  Oahu  on  the  24th,  but  Sperry  was 
underway  again  by  8 October  as  part  of  an  11-ship 
convoy.  At  Eniwetok,  she  parted  company  with  the 
convoy;  and,  with  Corbesier  (DE-438),  she  continued 
on  to  the  Marianas.  The  two  ships  arrived  at  Guam  on 
20  October  to  begin  a four-month  tour  of  duty  during 
which  she  serviced  20  boats,  14  for  refit  and  six  for 
voyage  repairs.  Again,  her  crew  constructed  a subma- 
rine recuperation  facility,  Camp  Dealey. 

On  13  February  1945,  Sperry  and  Southard 
(DMS-10)  departed  Guam  to  return  to  the  United 
States.  The  two  ships  reached  Pearl  Harbor  on  22  Feb- 
ruary. Southard  remained  at  Pearl  Harbor  but  Sperry 
continued  eastward  on  1 March.  The  submarine  tender 
entered  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard  on  7 March  and 
commenced  an  overhaul  which  lasted  until  30  April. 
By  10  May,  Sperry  was  back  at  Pearl  Harbor  where 
she  completed  one  refit  and  three  voyage  repairs 
before  sailing  on  30  June  for  the  Marianas.  She  was 
stationed  at  Guam  from  11  July  1945  to  11  January 

1946.  During  those  six  months,  her  stay  in  the  Mari- 
anas was  interrupted  only  once,  in  late  November  and 
early  December,  when  she  joined  Blenny  (SS-324), 
Blower  (SS-325),  Bluebacfc  (SS-326),  Charr 
(SS-328) , Redfish  (SS-395),  Sea  Cat  (SS-399),  and 
Segundo  (SS-398)  in  a training  cruise.  They  visited 
Ulithi  Atoll  in  the  Carolines  and  Manus  Island  in  the 
Admiralties  before  returning  to  Apra  Harbor  10  days 
before  Christmas. 

Eleven  days  into  the  new  year,  Sperry  weighed 
anchor  at  Apra  and  headed  for  Long  Beach.  She 
arrived  at  Terminal  Island  on  20  February  and  began 
an  extensive  overhaul  which  was  completed  in  July  of 

1947.  Unlike  many  of  her  sister  ships,  Sperry 
remained  an  active  unit  of  the  fleet,  operating  out  of 
San  Diego.  She  earned  the  coveted  battle  efficiency  “E” 
three  years  in  a row  in  1948,  1949,  and  1950.  In  1949, 
she  participated  in  Operation  “Miki,”  a war  game 
which  simulated  the  recapture  of  an  enemy-occupied 
Oahu;  and,  while  returning  to  San  Diego,  she  operated 
in  support  of  the  first  publicized  firings  of  missiles 
from  submarines.  Between  1950  and  1953,  her  pace 
was  quickened  by  the  hostilities  in  Korea  as  she  serv- 


iced and  supplied  many  of  the  submarines  recommis- 
sioned for  that  conflict.  In  1952,  she  made  her  only 
voyage  to  the  western  Pacific.  She  sailed  via  Pearl 
Harbor,  where  she  stayed  from  6 August  until  21  Sep- 
tember, and  served  at  Chi  Chi  Jima  in  the  Bonin 
Islands  from  2 to  9 October.  She  returned  to  the  west 
coast  of  the  United  States  on  25  October. 

In  December  of  1951,  the  battle  lines  in  Korea  were 
more  or  less  stabilized  along  the  38th  parallel  and  hos- 
tilities were  slowly  lessened  over  the  next  two  years. 
This  resulted  in  a gradual  return  to  peacetime  routine 
for  Sperry.  Over  the  ensuing  10  years,  the  submarine 
tender  continued  to  operate  out  of  San  Diego,  spending 
most  of  her  time  in  port  servicing  the  submarines  of 
the  fleet,  but  occasionally  getting  underway  for  train- 
ing cruises  along  the  west  coast.  Her  area  of  operation 
extended  from  Mexico  north  to  Canada.  From  April  to 
September  1961,  Sperry  was  at  Long  Beach  Naval 
Shipyard  being  brought  up  to  date  by  a Fleet  Rehabil- 
itation and  Modernization  overhaul.  In  mid-September, 
she  returned  to  her  duties  as  submarine  tender  at  San 
Diego.  Since  then,  she  has  continued  to  support  subma- 
rines of  the  Pacific  Fleet,  again  spending  most  of  her 
time  in  port  and  departing  occasionally  for  cruises 
along  the  west  coast  of  North  America  and  to  Hawaii. 
As  of  November  1974,  Sperry  was  still  active. 

Sphinx 

A mythical  monster  formed  by  joining  the  body  of  a 
lion  and  the  head  of  a human.  In  ancient  Egypt,  the 
Sphinx  possessed  the  head  of  a man,  usually  a phar- 
oah.  The  most  famous  Egyptian  sphinx  is  a statue 
hewn  out  of  limestone  some  60  feet  high  and  180  feet 
long,  and  located  at  Gizeh.  In  Greek  mythology,  the 
sphinx  combined  the  head  and  bust  of  a woman,  the 
wings  of  a bird,  and  the  tail  of  a serpent.  The  great- 
est sphinx  of  Greece  was  said  to  have  terrorized  the 
people  of  Thebes  by  devouring  all  who  could  not 
answer  her  riddle. 

(ARL— 24:  dp.  2,130;  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  11'2";  s.  11.6 
k. ; cpl.  253;  a.  1 3",  8 40mm.;  cl.  Achelous) 

Sphinx  (ARL-24)  was  laid  down  as  LST-963  on  20 
October  1944  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Hingham, 
Mass.;  named  Sphinx  and  redesignated  ARL-24  on  11 
September  1944;  launched  on  18  November  1944;  con- 
verted into  a landing  craft  repair  ship  at  the  Merrill 
Stevens  Drydock,  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  and  commissioned 
on  10  May  1945. 

Sphinx  completed  fitting  out  and  proceeded  to  Nor- 
folk for  sea  trials  and  shakedown  in  Chesapeake  Bay. 
On  12  June,  she  sailed  for  the  west  coast;  transited 
the  Panama  Canal  on  23  June;  and  proceeded  via  San 
Diego,  to  San  Francisco.  She  was  assigned  to  the 
Amphibious  Forces,  Pacific  Fleet,  and  ordered  to 
Hawaii.  Sphinx  arrived  in  Pearl  Harbor  on  31  July 
and  repaired  craft  there  until  27  August  when  she 
sailed  for  Adak,  Alaska. 

Before  she  reached  Adak,  her  sailing  orders  were 
modified,  routing  her  to  Japan.  She  arrived  at  Mutsu 
Bay,  Honshu,  on  14  September  and  began  repairing 
and  refitting  minesweepers.  Sphinx  moved  to  Yokosuka 
on  20  November  and  sailed  for  Saipan  on  3 December 
1945.  She  operated  in  the  central  Pacific  islands  until 
entering  Pearl  Harbor  on  9 January  1947  en  route  to 
the  west  coast  for  decontamination.  The  ship  had  par- 
ticipated in  Operation  “Crossroads,”  the  atomic  bomb 
tests  at  Bikini  Atoll  in  the  Marshalls  from  early  April 
to  29  August  1946. 

Sphinx  arrived  at  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  on  22  January 
where  she  was  decontaminated  and  prepared  for  inac- 
tivation. She  was  placed  out  of  commission,  in  reserve, 
on  26  May  1947. 

The  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea  created  a need 
for  Sphinx’s  repair  facilities  in  the  Far  East.  She  was 
recommissioned  on  3 November  1950.  After  outfitting 
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and  holding  shakedown  training,  she  stood  out  of  San 
Diego  on  17  August  1951  and  proceeded  via  Pearl 
Harbor  to  Japan.  Sphinx  arrived  at  Yokosuka  on  29 
September  and  operated  from  Japanese  ports  until  7 
May  1952.  During  this  time,  she  repaired  and  serviced 
fleet  units  that  were  being  used  in  Korea.  The  ship 
returned  to  San  Diego  on  4 June  1952  and  operated 
along  the  California  coast  until  redeployed  to  the  Far 
East  from  3 March  to  9 December  1954.  Sphinx  oper- 
ated along  the  west  coast  during  1955  and,  on  31  Jan- 
uary 1956,  was  again  placed  out  of  commission,  in 
reserve,  and  berthed  at  San  Diego. 

In  January  1967,  orders  were  issued  to  reactivate 
Sphinx  for  use  in  Vietnam.  She  was  towed  to  New 
Orleans,  La.,  in  February  and,  on  16  December  1967, 
placed  in  commission.  The  ship  sailed  for  the  west 
coast  on  8 January  1968  and  arrived  at  San  Diego  on 
23  February.  On  22  April,  Sphinx  and  Cohoes 
(AN-78)  sailed  for  the  western  Pacific.  The  ships 
made  port  calls  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Kusaie,  Guam,  and 
Subic  Bay.  Sphinx  sailed  independently  from  there  on 
6 June  and,  four  days  later,  arrived  at  Vung  Tau, 
South  Vietnam. 

Sphinx  moved  to  Dong  Tam,  on  11  June,  and  was 
assigned  to  the  Mobile  Riverine  Force  in  the  Mekong 
Delta.  Her  unit  was  Task  Force  (TF)  117  composed  of 
11  shallow-draft  ships  and  over  150  river  assault 
boats.  The  repair  ship  was  on  a non-rotating  basis 
and,  during  1969,  had  very  little  time  underway.  She 
operated  in  the  Tien  Giang  and  Ham  Luong  rivers, 
providing  service  and  support  for  the  river  boats  as 
they  engaged  in  operations  against  the  Viet  Cong.  The 
ship  sailed  from  Vietnam  on  21  June  for  a yard  period 
at  Sasebo  and  returned  on  25  August. 

Upon  her  return  to  Vietnam,  Sphinx  operated  along 
the  Vam  Co  River.  In  addition  to  her  regular  duties, 
the  ship  served  as  the  tactical  operations  center  of  the 
Can  Giouc  Interdiction  Unit  and  also  developed  heli- 
copter capabilities,  handling  50  landings  before  31 
December  1969.  She  remained  in  Vietnam  until  14 
December  1970  when  she  weighed  anchor  for  a yard 
period  at  Yokosuka.  On  the  last  day  of  the  year,  the 
ship  lost  power  in  both  main  engines  and  was  adrift 
340  miles  from  Sasebo.  On  2 January  1971,  Chipola 
(AO-63)  took  her  under  tow  for  Sasebo  where  she 
was  repaired. 

Sphinx  was  back  off"  Vietnam  on  11  March  and 
remained  there  until  sailing  for  the  west  coast  several 
months  later.  She  arrived  at  Bremerton,  Wash.,  on  2 
July  and  prepared  to  rejoin  the  reserve  fleet.  On  30 
September  1971,  Sphinx  was  placed  in  reserve,  out  of 
commission,  and  remained  berthed  at  Bremerton  into 
December  1974. 

Sphinx  received  one  battle  star  for  Korean  service 
and  eight  for  service  in  Vietnam. 

Spica 

A star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  constellation 
Virgo. 

(AK-16 : dp.  11,450  (n.) ; 1.  401'0";  b.  54'2";  dr. 

24'53/i6";  s.  11.5  k.;  cpl.  56;  a.  2 5",  4 3") 

Shannock — a cargo  ship  built  in  1919  by  American 
International  Shipbuilding  Corp.  at  Hog  Island,  Pa. — 
was  acquired  by  the  Navy  from  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  on  16  November  1921  and  renamed 
Spica  (AK-16).  Over  the  following  18  years,  she 
remained  out  of  commission — first  at  New  York,  then 
at  Charleston,  and  finally  at  Philadelphia — from  Janu- 
ary 1927  until  1 March  1940,  when  Spica  was  commis- 
sioned at  Norfolk,  Va.,  Comdr.  E.  D.  Gibb  in  com- 
mand. 

By  mid-1940,  Spica  was  assigned  to  the  13th  Naval 
District;  and,  until  late  1943,  she  sailed  Alaskan 
waters  carrying  supplies  to  American  outposts  on  the 
Alaskan  coast  and  in  the  Aleutian  Islands.  During  this 


period,  she  participated  in  the  campaign  to  reoccupy 
Attu.  On  24  November  1943,  she  headed  south  to  San 
Francisco,  whence  she  departed  again  on  5 December. 
Heading  via  Funafuti,  she  reached  Kwajalein  Atoll  in 
January  1944  and  returned,  via  Pearl  Harbor,  to  Seat- 
tle on  22  March.  For  the  next  six  months,  Spica 
resumed  her  Alaska-Aleutian  circuit.  In  mid-Septem- 
ber, she  began  a series  of  voyages  from  the  west  coast 
to  Hawaii  which  continued  until  mid-March  1945.  In 
all,  she  made  four  round-trip  voyages  between  Seattle 
and  Oahu.  She  returned  to  Seattle  on  17  March  1945 
and,  on  7 April,  once  again  took  up  the  northern 
Pacific  supply  runs,  completing  her  last  at  Seattle  on 
14  September.  In  October,  she  was  declared  surplus  to 
the  needs  of  the  Navy;  and,  on  18  January  1946,  she 
decommissioned  at  Seattle.  Her  name  was  struck  from 
the  Navy  list  on  7 February  1946,  and  she  was  deliv- 
ered to  the  Maritime  Commission  for  lay-up  pending 
disposal.  On  13  June  1947,  her  hulk  was  sold  to  J.  T. 
Robinson,  Ltd.,  a Canadian  firm. 

Spica  was  awarded  one  battle  star  during  World 
War  II. 


Spicewood 

(AN-53:  dp.  1,275  (tl.) ; 1.  194'6y2";  b.  34'7";  dr. 

18'8y2";  s.  12.1  k.  (tl.) ; cpl.  56;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Ailan- 

thus) 

Spiecewood  was  laid  down  as  YN-72  on  25  May 
1943  at  Stockton,  Calif.,  by  the  Pollock-Stockton  Ship- 
building Co.;  redesignated  AN-53  on  20  January 
1944;  launched  on  6 December  1943;  and  commissioned 
on  7 April  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  Max  A.  Morrison,  USNR, 
in  command. 

The  net  layer  completed  shakedown  training  and 
post-shakedown  availability  by  19  June  and  towed 
YO-92  from  San  Pedro  to  Hawaii,  arriving  at  Pearl 
Harbor  on  the  29th.  There  she  was  assigned  to  the 
14th  Naval  District  and  relieved  the  Coast  Guard  tug 
Balsam  (WAGL-62)  at  the  Phoenix  Islands,  located 
east  of  the  Gilbert  and  Ellice  groups.  Spicewood 
remained  in  that  group  of  small  atolls  until  late  in  the 
year.  She  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  4 December.  On 
14  February  1945,  she  sailed  for  Eniwetok,  Ulithi,  and 
Leyte.  By  mid-April,  she  was  at  Okinawa  as  an  ele- 
ment of  Task  Force  51.  There  she  operated  with  Task 
Group  52.8,  the  Net  and  Buoy  Group,  at  Kerama 
Retto.  Hostilities  ceased  in  the  western  Pacific  on  15 
August,  but  Spicewood  remained  at  Okinawa  until  late 
October.  She  headed  for  Pearl  Harbor  on  the  29th  and 
reached  her  destination  on  17  November.  After  a week 
at  Oahu,  she  continued  east  and  made  San  Diego  on  4 
December.  She  sailed  from  there  to  San  Pedro  between 
6 and  7 December  and  was  decommissioned  on  20  Feb- 
ruary 1946.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list 
on  12  March  1946,  and  her  hulk  was  sold  on  18  April 
1947  to  the  Van  Camp  Seafood  Co.,  Terminal  Island, 
Calif. 

Spicewood  (AN-53)  earned  one  battle  star  during 
World  War  II. 


Spiegel  Grove 

The  home  and  estate  in  Fremont,  Ohio,  of  Ruther- 
ford B.  Hayes,  the  19th  President  of  the  United 
States. 

(LSD-32:  dp.  6,880;  1.  510';  b.  84';  dr.  19';  s.  21  k.; 
cpl.  756;  a.  12  3";  cl.  Thomaston) 

Spiegel  Grove  (LSD-32)  was  laid  down  on  7 Sep- 
tember 1954  by  the  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Pasca- 
goula, Miss.;  launched  on  10  November  1955;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Webb  C.  Hayes;  and  commissioned  on  8 
June  1956,  Capt.  S.  Filippone  in  command. 

Spiegel  Grove  sailed  for  Hampton  Roads  and  arrived 
at  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  7 July.  She  headed  for  the  Guan- 
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tanamo  Bay  area  on  her  shakedown  cruise  on  26  July 
and  returned  on  15  September.  The  ship  was  in  the 
yard  during  October;  and,  in  November,  she  partici- 
pated in  amphibious  exercises  off  Onslow  Beach,  N.C. 

On  9 January  1957,  Spiegel  Grove,  with  other  ships 
of  Transport  Amphibious  Squadron  (TransPhibRon)  4, 
sailed  from  Morehead  City,  N.C.,  with  elements  of  the 
6th  Marines  embarked,  for  a tour  with  the  6th  Fleet 
in  the  Mediterranean.  She  returned  to  Norfolk  on  3 
June  and  operated  along  the  east  coast  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  year.  In  November,  she  transported  364 
Army  troops  to  Labrador.  In  January  1958,  the  LSD 
was  deployed  with  her  squadron  to  the  6th  Fleet  on  an 
extended  tour  which  did  not  end  until  6 October.  On 
the  22d,  Spiegel  Grove  was  assigned  to  PhibRon  10, 
the  new  Fast  Squadron.  The  years  1959  and  1960  saw 
the  LSD  participating  in  numerous  operations  along 
the  east  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean. 

Spiegel  Grove  stood  out  of  Norfolk  in  April  1961 
with  Task  Force  (TF)  88  for  “Solant  Amity  II,”  a 
good-will  tour  to  the  African  coast.  The  force  carried 
tons  of  medical  supplies,  food  and  disaster  supplies, 
toys,  books,  and  seed.  During  the  four-month  cruise, 
the  ships  visited  Gambia,  Durban,  the  Malagasy 
Republic,  the  Seychelles  Islands,  Zanzibar,  Kenya,  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  Togo,  and  Gabon  before 
returning  home  on  8 September.  She  then  entered 
Horne  Brothers  Shipyard,  Newport  News,  Va.,  for  an 
overhaul  that  was  not  completed  until  early  January 
1962. 

Spiegel  Grove  conducted  refresher  training  and  then 
spent  March  and  April  in  amphibious  exercises  in  the 
Caribbean.  In  May,  she  took  part  in  operations 
supporting  Malcolm  Scott  Carpenter’s  manned  space 
flight.  In  July  and  August,  she  returned  to  the 
Caribbean  for  “Phibulex  2-62.”  On  1 December  1962, 
a tender  availability  period  was  begun  to  prepare  the 
ship  for  “Solant  Amity  IV.”  The  LSD  loaded  supplies 
during  January  1963  and  sailed,  on  15  February,  for 
her  second  good-will  tour  which  lasted  until  late  May. 
The  ship  steamed  over  21,000  miles  and  visited  nine 
countries  before  returning  home.  Spiegel  Grove  next 
deployed  to  the  Caribbean  from  July  to  September 
with  PhibRon  8. 

The  landing  ship  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  her 
active  service  participating  in  amphibious  exercises 
along  the  eastern  seaboard  and  in  the  Caribbean.  Spie- 
gel Grove  was  deployed  to  the  6th  Fleet  from  January 
to  June  1964;  3 November  1966  to  11  May  1967;  and 
from  17  April  to  9 October  1971.  She  participated  in 
Operation  “Steel  Pike  I”  off  Spain  in  October  1964  and 
made  a midshipman  cruise  to  England  and  Denmark 
in  1970.  Spiegel  Grove  still  serves  with  the  amphibious 
forces  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  into  December  1974. 


Spikefish 

A name  given  to  the  marlins  or  spearfish  in  the 
family  Istiophridae.  Spikefish  is  usually  applied  to  the 
striped  marlin  in  the  Pacific  off  the  west  coast  of  the 
United  States. 

(SS-404:  dp.  1,810  (surf.),  2,415  (subm.)  ; 1.  311'8"; 
b.  27'3" ; dr.  15'3";  s.  20  k.  (surf.),  8.75  k.  (subm.); 
cpl.  81;  a.  10  21"  tt.,  1 5",  1 40mm.;  cl  Balao) 

Spikefish.  (SS-404)  was  laid  down  on  29  January 
1944  by  the  Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Navy  Yard;  launched 
on  26  April  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Harvey  W. 
Moore;  and  commissioned  on  30  June  1944,  Comdr.  N. 
J.  Nicholas  in  command. 

She  outfitted  there  until  31  July  when  she  moved  to 
the  Portsmouth-New  London  area  for  training.  The 
submarine  departed  Portsmouth  on  16  September  and 
proceeded  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  Upon  arriving  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  23  October, 
she  began  preparation  for  her  first  war  patrol. 

Spikefish  got  underway  on  15  November  1944  for 


the  Kuril  Islands  and  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  She  encoun- 
tered no  enemy  shipping  during  the  patrol  which 
ended  at  Midway  Island  on  1 January  1945.  On  26 
January,  she  sailed  for  the  Ryukyus  and  began  patrol- 
ling westward  of  that  group.  On  24  February,  the  sub- 
marine made  a submerged  attack  on  a convoy  of  six 
cargo  ships  with  four  escorts.  She  fired  six  torpedoes 
at  two  of  the  freighters,  three  of  which  were  heard  to 
hit,  but  results  were  not  observed  as  Spikefish  was 
forced  to  go  deep  and  weather  out  a four-hour  attack 
of  about  80  depth  charges.  She  sighted  another  convoy 
on  5 March  and  expended  six  torpedoes  in  a fruitless 
attack  which  led  to  another  pounding  by  escorts. 
Spikefish  was  ordered  to  terminate  her  patrol  on  6 
March,  and  she  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  the  19th. 

One  month  later,  Spikefish  and  Dragonet  (SS-293) 
sailed  for  Guam,  topped  off  with  fuel,  and  proceeded 
independently,  on  3 May,  toward  an  area  off  the  east 
coast  of  Formosa  where  she  assumed  lifeguard  station 
duties.  She  made  no  rescues  during  this  period  and 
sighted  only  one  enemy  ship.  That  occurred  on  the 
night  of  14  May,  and  all  four  torpedoes  that  she  fired 
missed  the  target.  On  the  29th,  Spikefish  was  ordered 
to  take  station  off  Sakishima  Gunto  and  act  as  life- 
guard for  carrier  planes  in  the  area.  On  5 June,  she 
bombarded  Miyara  airstrip  on  Ishigaki  Jima  with  her 
5-inch  gun.  Two  days  later,  the  submarine  rescued  a 
downed  pilot  whose  plane  had  crashed  after  taking  off 
from  escort  carrier,  Sargent  Bay  (CVE-83).  She 
returned  to  Guam  on  the  13th. 

Spikefish  began  her  last  war  patrol  on  8 July  with 
an  uneventful  patrol  in  the  Yellow  Sea  and  lifeguard 
duty  off  Shanghai.  On  the  24th,  she  bombarded  Sur- 
veyor Island,  off  the  China  coast,  in  an  attempt  to 
destroy  an  enemy  radar  station.  Shortly  after  mid- 
night on  11  August,  she  located  a small  Japanese 
cargo  ship  near  her  lifeguard  station  but  could  not 
make  positive  identification  at  night.  The  ship  was 
dead  in  the  water;  so  Spikefish  waited  until  morning, 
identified  it  as  enemy,  and  sank  it  with  gunfire.  Three 
survivors  were  brought  on  board.  On  the  night  of  13 
August,  she  made  radar  contact  with  a surfaced  sub- 
marine. After  tracking  it  for  about  an  hour,  the  sub- 
marine submerged  and  disappeared  from  Spikefish’ s 
scope.  At  0007,  contact  was  regained  and  the  subma- 
rine was  tracked  until  morning,  when  she  was  sighted 
on  the  surface.  Her  silhouette  proved  her  to  be  Japa- 
nese. Spikefish  fired  six  torpedoes.  Two  hit  the  target 
which  sank  in  a cloud  of  smoke.  The  sole  survivor, 
who  was  taken  prisoner,  identified  the  submarine  as 
1-373. 

On  15  August,  an  order  was  received  to  cease  all 
attacks  as  Japan  had  agreed  to  surrender.  The  subma- 
rine delivered  her  prisoners  to  Saipan  on  21  August 
and  proceeded  to  Pearl  Harbor.  On  6 September,  she 
and  Hoe  (SS-258)  sailed  for  the  east  coast  of  the 
United  States.  Spikefish  transited  the  Panama  Canal 
on  23  September  and  arrived  at  New  London,  Conn., 
on  the  29th.  She  was  in  drydock  at  the  Portsmouth 
(N.H.)  Navy  Yard  from  1 November  1945  to  15  Feb- 
ruary 1946.  Upon  her  return  to  New  London,  her  home 
port,  she  was  assigned  to  Submarine  Squadron  2 and 
trained  personnel  of  the  submarine  school. 

Her  training  duty  was  interrupted  by  an  overhaul 
from  7 April  to  22  September  1947 ; a cruise  to  Ber- 
muda from  25  September  to  2 October  1947 ; and 
another  overhaul  at  Philadelphia  from  16  May  to  8 
July  1948.  Spikefish  operated  from  New  London 
making  training  cruises  along  the  east  coast  from  Ber- 
muda to  Nova  Scotia  until  30  April  1955.  On  that  day, 
she  and  Piper  (SS-409)  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean 
and  deployment  with  the  6th  Fleet.  Spikefish  returned 
to  New  London  on  8 October  1955  and  resumed  her 
normal  training  duties  until  early  1963.  On  18  March 
1960,  Spikefish  became  the  first  United  States  subma- 
rine to  record  10,000  dives. 

Spikefish  was  decommissioned  on  2 April  1963  and 
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was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 May  1963.  She 
was  subsequently  sunk  as  a target. 

Spike  fish  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 


Spinax 

One  of  the  spiny  sharks  (dogfish  sharks)  scientific- 
ally known  as  Squalidal. 

(SS-489 : dp.  1,570  (surf.),  2,415  (subm.)  ; 1.  311'8"; 

b.  27'3";  dr.  15'5";  s.  20  k.  (surf.),  8.75  k.  (subm.); 

cpl.  81;  a.  10  21"  tt.,  1 5",  1 40mm.;  cl.  Tench) 

Spinax  (SS-489)  was  laid  down  on  14  May  1945  by 
the  Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Navy  Yard;  launched  on  25 
November  1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Tom  C.  Clark;  and 
commissioned  on  20  September  1946,  Comdr.  A.  R. 
Faust  in  command. 

Spinax  moved  to  New  London,  Conn.,  on  15  Novem- 
ber and  was  assigned  to  Submarine  Force,  Atlantic 
Fleet.  On  15  December  1946,  she  sailed  for  the  Carib- 
bean to  begin  her  shakedown  cruise  which  lasted  until 
28  January  1947.  She  returned  to  New  London  and 
participated  in  local  operations  until  November  when  a 
fleet  exercise  took  her  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle  near 
Labrador.  In  January  1948,  designated  a radar  picket 
submarine,  her  classification  was  changed  from  SS  to 
SSR.  After  conducting  operations  in  the  Caribbean 
during  the  first  part  of  the  year,  she  returned  to  her 
home  yard,  Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Naval  Shipyard,  in 
May  for  an  overhaul  which  lasted  until  the  end  of 
October.  In  addition  to  the  installation  of  much  radar 
and  communication  equipment,  the  work  included  the 
removal  of  her  aft  torpedo  tubes,  demilitarization  of 
two  forward  tubes,  installation  of  a snorkel  system, 
and  conversion  of  the  after  room  into  a combat  infor- 
mation center.  When  she  emerged  from  the  yard, 
Spinax  possessed  the  capabilities  of  a radar  picket 
destroyer. 

Spinax  deployed  to  the  Mediterranean  from  3 Janu- 
ary to  3 March  1949,  as  the  first  postwar  submarine 
unit  of  the  6th  Fleet.  Upon  her  return  to  New  London, 
she  was  assigned  to  Submarine  Squadron  (SubRon)  6, 
based  at  Norfolk — this  was  the  first  time  since  World 
War  I that  submarines  had  been  scheduled  to  operate 
from  that  base.  She  conducted  operations  along  the 
east  coast  until  again  being  deployed  to  the  6th  Fleet 
from  6 January  to  23  May  1950.  She  returned  to  Nor- 
folk until  12  June  when  she  was  transferred  to  the 
west  coast. 

The  submarine  arrived  at  San  Diego  on  29  June  and 
proceeded  up  the  coast  to  the  San  Francisco  Naval 
Shipyard  for  an  overhaul.  She  made  a cruise  to  Pearl 
Harbor  from  17  August  to  16  October  1951  and 
returned  to  San  Diego.  She  became  a unit  of  Subma- 
rine Division  53  on  1 January  1952  and  resumed  her 
routine  duties.  Spinax  was  overhauled  at  Mare  Island 
from  April  through  early  August  and  returned  to  San 
Diego  on  7 August  1952. 

Spinax  operated  out  of  that  port  until  1 November 
1954  when  she  sailed  for  an  extended  tour  in  the  Far 
East.  The  submarine  operated  with  the  7th  Fleet  and 
then  visited  the  Philippines,  Hong  Kong,  Formosa,  and 
Japan  before  returning  to  San  Diego  on  7 May  1955. 
Overhaul  at  Mare  Island  from  June  through  October 
1956  was  followed  by  refresher  training  in  the  San 
Diego  area.  She  was  deployed  to  the  western  Pacific 
from  4 January  to  1 July  1957  and  again  from  3 July 
to  16  December  1958. 

Emphasis  in  antisubmarine  warfare  resulted  in  Spi- 
nax’s  being  converted  to  a fleet  snorkel  submarine. 
This  was  accomplished  at  Mare  Island  from  13  April 
to  11  September  1959.  All  radar  except  search  and  fire 
control  were  removed;  the  communication  facility  was 
reduced  to  that  of  a regular  submarine ; and  the 
combat  information  center  was  converted  into  living 
quarters.  The  ship  received  improved  sonar  and  fire 


control  equipment,  and  modifications  were  made  to  her 
hull.  On  15  August,  she  resumed  the  designation 
SS-489.  When  the  conversion  was  completed,  the  sub- 
marine conducted  refresher  training  and  local  opera- 
tions until  early  1960. 

Spinax  departed  San  Diego  on  3 May  1960  for  a 
tour  in  the  western  Pacific  with  the  7th  Fleet  which 
lasted  until  3 November  when  she  returned  to  her 
home  port.  Thereafter,  except  for  four  deployments  in 
the  Far  East,  her  west  coast  operations  were  inter- 
rupted only  by  yard  overhauls.  Spinax  was  deployed 
from  27  June  to  17  December  1962;  from  18  August 
1965  to  15  March  1966;  from  6 January  to  25  June 
1967 ; and  from  February  to  13  August  1969  when  she 
last  returned  to  Mare  Island. 

In  September  1969,  Spinax  was  declared  unfit  for 
further  Naval  service.  She  was  decommissioned  and 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  11  October  1969.  Her 
hulk  was  sold  to  Zidell  Explorations,  Inc.,  on  13  June 
1972  and  scrapped. 


Spindrift 

(IX-49:  1.  54'9" ; b.  12'5";  dr.  7'3";  cl.  Spindrift) 

Spindrift  (IX-49)  was  built  in  1928  by  F.  F.  Pen- 
dleton, Wiscasset,  Maine.  The  auxiliary  cutter  was 
acquired  by  the  Navy  on  26  October  1941  and  assigned 
to  the  Severn  River  Naval  Command  for  duty  with  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy. 

Spindrift  supported  midshipman  training  at  the 
academy  until  being  placed  in  reserve  in  January  1947. 
She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  22  December 
1952. 


Spirea 

(ScGbt:  t.  409;  cpl.  65;  a.  2 30-pdr.  P.r.,  4 24-pdr.  S.B. 
how.) 

Spirea — a side  wheel  steamer  built  in  1864  at  Fair- 
haven,  Conn. — was  purchased  by  the  Navy  at  New 
York  City  on  30  December  1864  from  S.  M.  Pook;  and 
was  commissioned  on  9 January  1865,  Acting  Volun- 
teer Lieutenant  George  E.  Nelson  in  command. 

Spirea  was  ordered  to  join  the  East  Gulf  Blockading 
Squadron  at  Key  West,  Fla.,  in  early  January  1865. 
On  23  February,  she  led  an  expedition  up  the  St. 
Mark’s  River  to  land  Army  troops  for  an  attack  on 
Tallahassee.  Spirea  and  two  other  ships  ran  aground, 
but  she  was  refloated  and  patrolled  off  St.  Marks  until 
1 May  when  she  joined  the  blockade  off  Apalachicola. 
Two  weeks  later,  she  returned  to  St.  Marks. 

After  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  Spirea  remained  on 
duty  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  until  she  sailed  early  in 
August.  Spirea  was  decommissioned  at  the  New  York 
Navy  Yard  on  23  August  1865  and  was  sold  at  public 
auction  at  New  York  on  5 October  1866.  The  side 
wheeler  was  documented  as  Sappho  on  30  January 
1867  for  operation  out  of  New  York  City.  She  was 
apparently  lost  later  in  1867,  but  details  of  her  demise 
have  not  been  found. 


Spiteful 

Tug  Spiteful  was  renamed  Thistle  (q*v.)  on  19  Octo- 
ber 1862. 


Spitfire 

I 

(Gond. : 1.  48';  b.  16';  cpl.  45;  a.  1 12-pdr.,  2 9-pdrs.) 

The  first  Spitfire  was  built  in  1776  at  Skenesboro, 
N.Y.,  for  service  on  Lake  Champlain.  She  was  com- 
manded by  a Capt.  Ulmer  and  operated  on  the  lake 
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until  she  was  run  ashore  and  burned  by  her  crew  on 
13  October  1776. 


(Galley:  cpl.  60;  a.  1 18-pdr.) 

Late  in  1775,  the  General  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island 
ordered  the  construction  of  two  galleys,  Washington 
and  Spitfire.  In  January  1776,  the  General  Assembly 
appointed  John  Grimes  Commodore  of  the  galleys  and, 
presumably  soon  thereafter,  they  were  placed  in  serv- 
ice in  Narragansett  Bay.  They  cruised  in  defense  of 
American  shipping,  acted  as  transports,  and  assisted 
landing  parties  seeking  forage  and  supplies.  On  11 
April  1776,  they  recaptured  brigantine  Georgia  Packet 
and  sloop  Speedwell  which  HMS  Scarborough  had  cap- 
tured and  brought  into  the  bay,  braving  the  fire  of 
Scarborough’s  guns  as  they  took  the  prizes  from  under 
her  stern. 

In  July  1776,  the  galleys  were  ordered  to  New  York 
to  help  protect  the  Hudson,  and  they  reached  New 
York  harbor  on  1 August.  There  they  cooperated  with 
a flotilla  created  by  George  Washington. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  3d,  Spitfire  joined  Lady 
Washington  and  Washington  in  a daring  attack  on 
HMS  Pheonix  and  HMS  Rose  and  engaged  the  British 
warships  for  over  two  hours  before  retiring.  One  man 
on  Spitfire  was  killed  and  two  were  badly  wounded. 
Her  hull  and  rigging  sustained  much  damage. 

The  two  galleys  returned  to  Providence  late  in  the 
month.  In  mid-September,  libels  were  filed  in  court  on 
“three  large  cables  and  two  large  anchors,  which  late 
belonged  to  the  British  Ship-of-War,  called  the  Scar- 
borough; which  . . . were  captured  . . . by  . . . the 
Row-Galley  called  the  Spitfire."  Little  is  known  about 
the  curious  action  which  resulted  in  this  litigation  in 
Admiralty  court — not  even  when  it  occurred.  The  quo- 
tation above  does  suggest  that  Spitfire,  on  at  least  one 
more  occasion,  continued  her  swashbuckling.  Few  rec- 
ords have  survived  to  fill  out  the  galley’s  subsequent 
career.  She  was  apparently  sent  to  New  London  early 
in  October  1776  “to  strengthen  the  naval  force  as 
much  as  possible.”  Then,  we  know  nothing  of  the 
galley  until  the  summer  of  1778,  by  which  time  we  are 
told  Spitfire  “had  been  captured  or  destroyed  by  the 
enemy.” 

II 

(Bomb  Ketch:  t.  92;  cpl.  25;  a.  1 13"  M.,  2 long  9- 
pdrs.) 

The  second  Spitfire — a merchant  sloop  built  in  Con- 
necticut in  1803 — was  purchased  by  the  Navy  at 
Boston  on  25  April  1805;  was  commissioned  the  same 
day;  and  converted  to  a bomb  ketch  by  the  Boston 
Navy  Yard. 

Commanded  by  Midshipman  Daniel  McNeill,  Jr., 
Spitfire  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean  on  2'3  June  1805 
and  reached  Gibraltar  on  1 August.  The  bomb  ketch 
operated  in  the  Mediterranean  supporting  American 
operations  against  the  Barbary  powers  until  sailing 
for  home  on  3 June  1806.  She  arrived  at  Charleston  on 
19  July  and  was  placed  in  ordinary  at  Norfolk  on  3 
August  1806. 

The  ship  reactivated  in  July  1807  under  command  of 
Midshipman  F.  Cornelius  de  Kroff  but  remained  at 
Norfolk  until  laid  up  again  in  December.  The  ship  was 
broken  up  at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  in  1820. 

Ill 

(Sch.:  t.  286;  lbp.  106';  b.  25'6";  dph.  11'8";  a.  2 
long  9-pdrs.,  1 long  18-pdr.,  8 18-pdr.  car.) 

The  third  Spitfire  was  purchased  at  Baltimore 
between  October  and  December  1814  for  service  in  a 
squadron  commanded  by  Commodore  David  Porter 
which  was  to  operate  out  of  southern  American  ports 
against  British  shipping  in  the  West  Indies.  However, 


the  Treaty  of  Ghent  ended  the  second  American  war 
with  England  before  Porter  could  get  the  squadron  to 
sea. 

However,  as  the  United  States  ended  war  with  Eng- 
land, it  was  reopening  hostilities  with  Algiers.  As  a 
result,  the  ships  acquired  for  Porter’s  commerce  raid- 
ing squadron  were  assigned  to  a squadron  assembled 
for  operations  against  the  Barbary  pirates,  com- 
manded by  Commodore  Stephen  Decatur.  Spitfire 
departed  New  York  with  the  squadron  on  20  May  1815 
and  sailed  to  the  Mediterranean.  On  19  June,  she 
helped  Epervier,  Spark,  and  Torch  to  chase  Estedio 
ashore  at  Cape  Palos  and  capture  that  Algerine  brig. 
Spitfire  then  sailed  with  the  squadron  to  Algiers 
where  its  presence  forced  the  Dey  to  agree  to  Ameri- 
can terms.  The  squadron  then  sailed  in  turn  to  Tunis 
and  Tripoli  and  successfully  demanded  indemnities  for 
violations  of  treaties  with  the  United  States  during 
the  recent  American  war  with  England. 

In  September,  Spitfire  headed  home  and  was  laid  up 
until  she  was  sold  on  3 April  1816. 

IV 

( SwGbt. : t.  241;  1.  118'0";  b.  22'6";  dph.  9'3") 

On  19  May  1846,  only  six  days  after  President  Polk 
signed  the  Declaration  of  War  with  Mexico,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  George  Bancroft  authorized  the  purchase 
of  Spitfire  and  Vixen,  two  light  draft  steamers  being 
built  for  the  Mexican  Navy.  The  ships  were  delivered 
to  the  United  States  Navy  on  14  July  1846,  and  Spit- 
fire was  commissioned  on  21  August  1846,  Commander 
Josiah  Tattnall  in  command. 

After  carrying  dispatches  for  United  States  forces 
in  California  to  Chagres,  Panama,  Spitfire  joined  the 
American  blockading  force  off  Vera  Cruz  on  10 
November;  and,  as  she  was  a new  and  efficient  vessel 
designed  specifically  for  service  on  Mexico’s  gulf  coast, 
she  significantly  strengthened  Commodore  Conner’s 
squadron. 

On  the  12th,  the  small  side  wheel  gunboat  got  under- 
way with  the  squadron  for  an  expedition  against  Tam- 
pico. The  American  ships  gathered  off  Tampico  bar  on 
the  morning  of  the  14th.  At  1045,  Connor  boarded 
Spitfire  and  used  her  as  his  flagship  during  the  attack 
which  they  opened  at  about  1100  by  firing  a gun. 

Spitfire  joined  other  light  draft  vessels  of  the  squad- 
ron and  boats  from  the  heavier  American  warships  in 
moving  across  the  bar  and  up  Panuco  River  and  past 
the  fort  which  guarded  the  stream.  In  the  early  after- 
noon, a delegation  from  the  city  boarded  Spitfire  to 
discuss  surrender.  No  agreement  was  reached;  but, 
after  a landing  party  had  occupied  the  town,  Connor 
decided  that  no  formal  capitulation  was  necessary. 

Two  days  later,  boats  from  Spitfire  and  Vixen 
ascended  the  Panuco  and  captured  three  small  Mexican 
gunboats.  On  the  18th,  Spitfire  and  schooner  Petrel 
went  further  up  the  river  and  captured  the  town  of 
Panuco  the  next  morning.  They  also  destroyed  nine 
Mexican  18-pounders,  threw  a large  supply  of  18- 
pound  shot  in  the  river,  and  burned  military  stores 
before  heading  downstream  on  the  21st. 

On  25  November,  after  a “norther”  sank  Neptune  at 
Tampico,  Spitfire  rescued  that  steamer’s  crew  without 
loss  of  life.  On  13  December,  Connor  departed  Tampico 
in  Princeton  and  left  Commander  Tattnall  in  charge 
there  until  enough  Army  troops  arrived  to  hold  the 
town.  Thus,  Spitfire  did  not  return  to  Vera  Cruz  until 
3 January  1847. 

Preparations  were  soon  underway  for  operations 
against  that  important  port  city.  On  9 March,  Spitfire 
led  a flotilla  of  gunboats  and  other  light  draft  naval 
vessels  close  to  the  shore  to  support  the  landing  of 
Army  troops  who  began  to  invest  the  city. 

Just  after  dawn  the  following  day,  Spitfire  anchored 
east  of  the  Mexican  fortress  at  San  Juan  de  Ulloa  and 
opened  fire  on  the  castle  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
Mexicans  from  General  Scott  who  shifted  his  head- 
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quarters  ashore  that  morning.  After  an  engagement 
lasting  about  one-half  hour,  Spitfire  withdrew  out  of 
range  of  the  Mexican  cannon. 

The  days  that  followed  were  devoted  to  preparations 
for  a siege  of  the  city.  At  mid-afternoon  on  the  22d, 
when  the  cannonading  began,  Spitfire  led  Tattnall’s 
flotilla  in  an  attack  on  the  shore  end  of  the  city  walls 
and  maintained  the  bombardment  until  dark.  The 
steamer’s  fire  was  praised  as  being  especially  accurate 
and  effective.  During  the  action,  the  batteries  in  the 
fortress  fired  on  the  flotilla,  but  its  ships  were  undam- 
aged. 

That  night,  Spitfire’s  executive  officer,  Lt.  David 
Dixon  Porter,  made  a daring  boat  reconnaissance  of 
the  harbor  at  Vera  Cruz  to  locate  the  best  position  for 
the  flotilla  when  it  resumed  its  shelling. 

The  next  morning,  Tattnall  sailed  his  gunboats 
within  grape-shot  range  of  Fort  Santiago  and  opened 
fire  on  both  the  town  and  the  fort.  The  Mexican  guns 
replied  but  were  unable  to  depress  their  pieces 
sufficiently  to  hit  the  fearless  American  gunboats. 

After  the  surrender  of  Vera  Cruz,  Spitfire  partici- 
pated in  the  expedition  against  Alvarado  and  the  cap- 
ture of  Tuxpan  as  Commodore  Perry’s  flagship. 

On  14  June,  she  was  part  of  the  force  which  took 
Frontera  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tabasco  River.  The 
American  ships  then  ascended  the  river,  engaged  Mexi- 
can batteries  at  three  points  on  the  Tabasco,  and  occu- 
pied the  city  of  the  same  name  on  the  16th.  The  Amer- 
ican warships  remained  until  22  July  when  they 
headed  down  river  toward  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

But,  by  this  time  most  of  the  fighting  of  the  Navy 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  had  ceased.  After  routine  duties 
protecting  Army  supply  lines  and  communication,  Spit- 
fire returned  home  and  was  sold  at  Norfolk  in  1848. 


Light  draft  monitor  Suncook  ( q.v .)  was  renamed 
Spitfire  on  15  June  1869  but  resumed  the  name  Sun- 
cook  on  10  August  1869. 

Splendor 


Splendor  (PG-97)  was  launched  for  the  United 


States  Navy  on  11  February  1943  by  the  Kingstone 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Kingston,  Ont.,  Canada.  However, 
upon  completion,  Splendor  was  transferred  to  the 
Royal  Navy  on  28  July  1943  and  commissioned  as 
HMS  Rosebay  (K.286).  On  20  March  1946,  she  was 
returned  to  the  United  States  Navy.  Never  commis- 
sioned in  the  United  States  Navy,  Splendor  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Maritime  Commission  on  19  November 
1946  for  disposal. 

Spokane 

A city  on  a river  of  the  same  name  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  state  of  Washington.  The  word  Spokane, 
which  is  also  the  name  of  a county,  a waterfall  and 
an  Indian  tribe — all  of  the  state  of  Washington — 
means  “children  of  the  sun.” 


Light  cruiser  Spokane  (CL-97)  was  renamed  Flint 
(q.v.)  on  26  November  1942. 

I 

(CL— 120:  dp.  6,000;  1.  541';  b.  53'2";  dr.  25'11";  s. 

31.8  k.;  cpl.  801;  a.  12  5",  28  40mm.;  cl.  Juneau) 

Spokane  (CL-120)  was  laid  down  on  15  November 
1944  by  the  Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co., 
Kearny,  N.J.;  launched  on  22  September  1945;  spon- 
sored by  Miss  Patrice  Munsel;  and  commissioned  on  17 
May  1946,  Capt.  L.  E.  Crist  in  command. 

Spokane  shifted  to  Bayonne,  N.J.,  and  then  to 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  whence  she  sailed  on  24  June  for 
Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  for  her  shakedown  cruise  and 
to  conduct  battle  practice  and  weapons  firing.  She 
returned  to  New  York  on  11  September.  The  cruiser 
was  assigned  to  the  2d  Fleet  for  duty  in  European 
waters  and  sailed  for  Plymouth,  England,  on  7 Octo- 
ber. 

Spokane  operated  out  of  British  ports  until  mid-Jan- 
uary 1947.  During  her  tour,  she  visited  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, Norway,  and  Denmark.  On  27  January,  she  stood 
out  of  Plymouth  and  proceeded  to  the  United  States 
via  Portugal,  Gibraltar,  and  Guantanamo  Bay  where 


The  antiaircraft  cruiser  USS  Spokane  (CL— 120)  at  Jacksonville,  August  1948.  With  her  sister  ships  Juneau 
(CL-119)  and  Fresno  (CL-121),  Spokane  mounts  her  5-inch  38-caliber  battery  on  two  levels  instead  of  carry- 
ing them  “stepped”  on  three  decks  as  eight  earlier  ships  of  this  type  had  done. 
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she  participated  in  fleet  exercises  before  arriving  at 
Norfolk,  Va.,  on  18  March.  Following  fleet  and  bom- 
bardment exercises  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  during  the 
summer,  she  had  a period  of  yard  availability  at  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  from  22  September  to  14  Octo- 
ber. The  cruiser  returned  to  Norfolk  for  Navy  Day,  27 
October,  and  then  prepared  for  another  deployment. 

Spokane  stood  out  of  Norfolk  on  the  29th  and  ren- 
dezvoused with  other  units  of  the  2d  Task  Fleet  for 
tactical  exercises  off  Bermuda  until  8 November  when 
she  sailed  for  England.  She  arrived  at  Plymouth  on  16 
November  and  was  assigned  to  duty  with  Naval 
Forces,  Eastern  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean.  Four 
days  later,  the  ship  donned  “full  dress”  in  celebration 
of  the  marriage  of  Her  Royal  Highness,  Princess  Eliz- 
abeth of  England.  The  cruiser  visited  Bremerhaven, 
Germany,  from  24  to  26  November  and  returned  to 
England  for  tactical  operations.  In  February  1947,  the 
ship  called  at  Rotterdam,  The  Netherlands,  where  she 
was  visited  by  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Bernhard  on 
the  17th.  On  1 March,  Spokane  stood  out  of  Plymouth 
en  route  to  the  east  coast  and  arrived  at  Norfolk  on 
11  March.  On  the  18th,  her  designation  was  changed  to 
CLAA-120. 

Spokane’s  operations  along  the  eastern  seaboard 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year  were  broken  by  an 
overhaul  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  from  27  May  to 
15  September.  On  4 January  1949,  the  ship  sortied 
with  Philippine  Sea  (CV-47)  and  Manchester 
(CL-83)  for  the  Mediterranean.  On  25  January,  at 
Athens,  the  cruiser  was  paid  a royal  visit  by  King 
Paul  and  Queen  Fredrika  of  Greece.  Spokane  partici- 
pated in  war  games  with  6th  Fleet  units  and  visited 
ports  in  Turkey,  Italy,  France,  Sardinia,  Tunisia, 
Libya,  and  Algeria  before  returning  to  Norfolk  on  23 
May. 

Spokane  acted  as  a training  ship  for  Naval 
Reserves  of  the  4th  Naval  District  during  the 
summer  and  then  participated  in  training  exercises  in 
the  Virginia  Capes  area. 

On  24  October  1949,  Spokane  sailed  to  New  York  for 
inactivation.  She  was  placed  in  reserve,  out  of  commis- 
sion, on  27  February  1950  and  berthed  at  New  York. 
On  1 April  1966,  she  was  redesignated  AC-191.  Spo- 
kane was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  15  April  1972. 
She  was  sold  to  Luria  Bros.  & Co.  Inc.,  on  17  May 
1973  and  scrapped. 


Spoonbill 

Any  of  several  wading  birds  closely  allied  to  the 
ibises,  having  bills  greatly  expanded  and  flattened  at 
the  tip. 

(MSC-202:  dp.  412;  1.  145';  b.  28';  dr.  9';  s.  12.8  k.; 

cpl.  40;  a.  2 .50  cal.  mg.,  1 81mm  M;  cl.  Redwing) 

Spoonbill  (MSC— 202)  was  laid  down  as  AMD-202 
on  2 November  1953  by  Tampa  Marine  Co.,  Tampa, 
Fla.;  launched  on  3 August  1954:  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
A.  N.  Springer;  redesignated  as  MSC-202  on  7 Febru- 
ary 1955;  and  commissioned  on  14  June  1955,  Lt.  (jg.) 
Arthur  P.  Ismay  in  command. 

Spoonbill  was  among  the  first  in  a group  of  non- 
magnetic minesweepers  of  wooden  construction  capable 
of  sweeping  any  conventional  type  mine  constructed  at 
the  time.  On  4 July  1955,  she  was  assigned  to  United 
States  Mine  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet,  Charleston,  S.C. 
After  shakedown  training  off  Key  West,  Fla.,  from  26 
July  to  24  August  and  post-shakedown  availability  at 
Rawles  Brothers’  Shipyard,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Spoon- 
bill returned  to  Charleston. 

She  steamed  from  Charleston  on  3 February  1956 
for  Yorktown,  Va.,  where  she  was  assigned  duty  with 
the  Naval  Mine  Warfare  School,  embarking  students 
for  daily  cruises  to  participate  in  minesweeping  opera- 
tions and  training  with  fleet  units.  The  ship  sailed  for 
Argenita,  Newfoundland,  on  8 January  1957  and  par- 


ticipated in  fleet  exercises  from  15  January  to  7 Feb- 
ruary when  she  returned  to  Charleston.  Spoonbill  oper- 
ated from  there  until  4 February  1958  when  she  got 
underway  for  the  west  coast.  The  minesweeper  trans- 
ited the  Panama  Canal  on  the  11th  and  arrived  at  San 
Diego  on  the  28th.  She  moved  up  the  coast  to  Treasure 
Island  and  conducted  operations  from  there  until  2 
February  1959. 

Ordered  back  to  the  east  coast,  Spoonbill  arrived  at 
Norfolk  on  9 March  to  enter  the  navy  yard  for  an 
overhaul  in  preparation  for  transfer  to  Spain.  Spoon- 
bill was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  16  June  1959 
and  transferred  to  Spain  on  1 July  under  the  Military 
Assistance  Program.  She  has  served  the  Spanish  Navy 
as  Duero  (M-28)  into  1975. 


Spot 

A small  sciaenoid  food  fish  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  with 
a black  spot  behind  its  shoulders. 

(SS-413 : dp.  1,525  (surf.),  2,415  (subm.)  ; 1.  311'8"; 

b.  27'3";  dr.  15'3";  s.  20  k.  (surf.),  8.75  k.  (subm.); 

cpl.  81;  a.  10  21"  tt.,  1 5",  1 40mm.;  cl.  Balao) 

Spot  (SS-413)  was  laid  down  on  24  August  1943  by 
the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  Vallejo,  Calif.;  launched 
on  19  May  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  A.  A.  Gieselmann; 
and  commissioned  on  3 August  1944,  Comdr.  William 
S.  Post,  Jr.,  in  command. 

Spot  completed  fitting  out  at  Mare  Island  on  18  Sep- 
tember and  moved  to  San  Diego  for  shakedown.  After 
a yard  period,  the  submarine  sailed  for  Hawaii  and 
arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  14  November.  Accompa- 
nied by  Balao  (SS-285),  she  got  underway  for  the 
Marianas  on  4 December.  They  were  joined  by  Icefish 
(SS-367)  en  route,  and  the  trio  arrived  at  Saipan  on 
15  December  1944. 

Two  days  later,  the  hunter-killer  group  headed  for 
the  Yellow  Sea.  On  7 January  1945,  Spot  sank  two 
small  trawlers  with  her  deck  gun.  Four  days  later,  she 
destroyed  a small  freighter  by  gunfire.  On  the  13th  off 
Shanghai,  the  submarine  sank  two  trawlers  by  shell- 
fire, and  she  repeated  the  feat  the  next  day.  In  a night 
sweep  through  the  Elliott  Islands  on  18  and  19  Janu- 
ary, Spot  torpedoed  a cargo  ship  and  a tanker.  As 
Spot  came  down  the  west  coast  of  Korea,  she  sighted  a 
small  ship  and  fired  her  last  three  torpedoes.  All  ran 
shallow  and  missed.  With  only  1,300  rounds  of  20  mil- 
limeter ammunition  remaining,  the  submarine  closed 
to  800  yards  and  opened  fire.  The  enemy  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  ram.  No  one  manned  the  Japa- 
nese ship’s  machine  gun  atop  her  pilot  house;  her  top 
deck  was  in  shambles;  and  the  ship  was  dead  in  the 
water  but  not  sinking. 

Spot  waited  for  an  hour  and  then  sent  over  a board- 
ing party  of  seven  men  to  plant  demolition  charges 
and  search  for  intelligence  material.  After  about  ten 
minutes  on  board,  the  party  had  to  abandon  as  the 
ship  listed  to  port  and  sank  by  the  stern.  The  boarding 
party  was  recovered  and  one  Japanese  prisoner  taken. 
The  submarine  returned  to  Midway  on  30  January  for 
a refit  and  training  period. 

On  24  February,  Spot  began  her  second  war  patrol 
which  took  her,  Qu.eenfi.sh  (SS-393),  and  Sea  Fox 
(SS-402)  into  the  East  China  Sea.  On  the  second 
night  in  her  assigned  patrol  area,  Spot  expended  all 
torpedoes  attacking  a Japanese  convoy.  They  sank  the 
passenger-cargo  ship,  Nanking  Maru,  and  damaged  a 
freighter.  The  attack  was  made  in  heavy  weather  and 
shallow  water.  Spot  was  surfaced  and  heading  for 
deeper  water  but  could  not  elude  one  of  the  escorts 
which  closed  to  4,200  yards  and  opened  fire.  Spot 
manned  her  guns  and  returned  the  fire  even  though 
she  was  wallowing  heavily  in  the  rough  seas.  A lucky 
hit  by  her  5-inch  gun  knocked  out  the  Jap’s  forward 
gun  and  saved  the  submarine  from  almost  certain  dis- 
aster. Spot  secured  her  guns,  cleared  the  bridge,  and 
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submerged.  The  escort  dropped  a few  depth  charge 
patterns  which  caused  no  damage,  and  the  submarine 
returned  to  Saipan  on  23  March  to  reload.  Four  days 
later,  she  resumed  her  patrol.  On  the  31st,  she  sighted 
a destroyer  that  offered  no  recognition  signals.  The 
submarine  maneuvered  to  close  when  the  destroyer 
turned  towards  her  and  increased  its  speed.  When  the 
range  was  approximately  5,500  yards,  the  destroyer 
opened  fire.  Spot  fired  a recognition  flare  that  was 
answered  by  a second  salvo.  As  Spot  submerged, 
another  salvo  straddled  her  conning  tower.  The 
destroyer  was  later  identified  as  Case  (DD-370).  Spot 
suffered  no  damage  in  this  incident  which  could  have 
been  a disaster. 

During  the  first  week  of  April,  Spot  guarded  the 
approaches  to  Kii  Suido.  After  aircraft  from  the  fast 
carrier  task  force  sank  battleship  Yamato,  a cruiser,  and 
four  destroyers  in  the  East  China  Sea  on  7 April,  the 
submarine  patrolled  in  that  area.  She  hunted  off  the 
China  coast  and  then  conducted  a reconnaissance  of 
Kokuzan  To,  off  Korea  and  decided  to  shell  a radio 
station  on  the  northwest  tip  of  the  island.  On  the  eve- 
ning of  25  April,  she  surfaced  and  began  the  bombard- 
ment which  hit  an  oil  storage  area,  several  barracks, 
and  set  the  radio  station  on  fire.  Spot  returned  to  the 
Marian  Islands  on  4 May  for  refit. 

Spot  began  her  last  war  patrol  on  2 June  and  per- 
formed lifeguard  services  off  the  coast  of  Honshu  until 
the  23d.  She  then  patrolled  in  the  East  China  and 
Yellow  seas,  sinking  two  junks  by  gunfire  before 
returning  to  Saipan  on  18  July.  The  submarine  sailed 
for  Hawaii  the  next  day. 

Spot  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  29  July  for  an 
extended  overhaul  and  was  still  there  when  hostilities 
ceased.  She  sailed  for  San  Diego  on  27  August  and 
provided  services  for  antisubmarine  warfare  units 
there  from  3 September  1945  to  2 March  1946.  The 
ship  then  sailed  to  San  Francisco  to  prepare  for  inac- 
tivation. She  was  decommissioned  at  the  Mare  Island 
Naval  Shipyard  on  19  June  and  attached  to  the  Pacific 
Reserve  Fleet. 

In  January  1961,  Spot  was  towed  to  Pearl  Harbor 
for  modernization  in  preparation  for  transfer  to  Chile. 
The  Chilean  crew  reported  on  board  later  in  the  year 
for  training  and  on  12  January  1962,  Spot  was  loaned 
to  that  government  under  the  Military  Assistance 
Loan  Program.  She  was  renamed  Simpson  and  serves 
the  government  of  Chile  into  December  1974. 

Spot  received  four  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Spray 

(ID.  No.  2491:  dp.  500;  1.  126'6"  (reg.)  ; b.  22';  dr. 

10'6"  (mean) ; s.  11  k. ; cpl.  27 ; a.  1 6-pdr.,  2 mg.) 

Spray,  a steam  trawler  built  in  1905  by  the  Fore 
River  Shipbuilding  Co.  at  Quincy,  Mass.,  was  char- 
tered from  the  Russian  government  in  1918.  Taken  over 
by  the  Commandant  of  the  3d  Naval  District  on  29 
May  1918,  she  served  in  the  district  until  4 March 
1919  at  which  time  she  was  returned  to  the  Russians. 


Spray  II 


(S P-308:  t.  41;  1.  65'0";  b.  12'6";  dr.  4'0"  (mean);  s. 

8.6  k. ; cpl.  5;  a.  1 3-pdr.,  2 mg.) 

Spray  II  (SP-308) — a wooden  hull  launch — built  in 
1911  by  Charles  L.  Seaburg  & Co.,  at  Morris  Heights, 
N.Y.,  was  ordered  delivered  to  the  Navy  on  9 May 
1917  for  section  patrol  duty,  but  Spray  II  was  never 
actually  taken  over.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  list  in  late  1918. 


Sprig 

An  inland  duck,  common  to  the  entire  northern  hem- 
isphere; also  known  as  sprigtail  or  pintail.  It  is  a very 
distinct  species  and  derives  its  name  from  the  great 
prolongation  and  narrowness  of  the  middle  pair  of  tail- 
feathers,  which  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  male. 

(AM-384:  dp.  890;  1.  221'2";  b.  32'2";  dr.  10'9'';  s. 

18.1  k.  (tl.) ; cpl.  117;  a.  1 3",  2 40mm.;  cl.  Auk) 

Sprig  (AM-384)  was  laid  down  on  15  Feburary 
1944  by  the  American  Shipbuilding  Co.  at  Lorain, 
Ohio;  launched  on  15  September  1944;  sponsored  by 
Miss  Carol  Pitrie;  and  commissioned  on  4 April  1945, 
Lt.  Thomas  W.  Cross  in  command. 

On  15  April,  the  minesweeper  started  down  the  St. 
Lawrence  waterway  from  Cleveland,  Ohio.  After  stops 
at  Montreal,  Quebec,  and  Halifax,  she  arrived  at 
Boston  on  5 May.  There  she  executed  her  first  mine- 
sweeping trials  and  had  her  sound  gear  and  depth 
charge  equipment  removed.  She  put  to  sea  on  16  July 
and  reached  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  the  next  day.  Sprig 
conducted  shakedown  training  at  Little  Creek  until  6 
September  when  she  got  underway  for  the  Pacific.  She 
was  in  the  Canal  Zone  from  12  to  14  September;  then 
headed  via  Acapulco,  Mexico,  to  San  Pedro,  Calif., 
arriving  there  on  the  24th. 

After  almost  two  weeks  on  the  west  coast,  Sprig 
continued  west  on  6 October  and  made  Pearl  Harbor 
on  the  20th.  On  the  31st,  she  sailed  from  Pearl  Harbor 
bound  for  the  western  Pacific.  She  stopped  briefly  at 
Eniwetok  and  Saipan  and  made  Wakayama,  Japan,  on 
28  November.  For  the  next  five  months,  Sprig  partici- 
pated in  the  major  minesweeping  operation  conducted 
in  the  immediate  postwar  period.  In  December  1945, 
she  swept  mines  in  the  Tsushima  Strait.  She  conducted 
minesweeping  practice  and  sweeping  operations  at 
Tachibana  Wan,  Kyushu,  in  January  1946.  Sprig 
moved  to  Shanghai,  China,  in  February  and  returned 
to  Sasebo,  Japan,  on  2 March.  Later  that  month,  the 
minesweeper  began  duty  as  courier  ship,  carrying  mail 
and  supplies  to  United  States  ships  on  station  in  the 
waters  between  Japan  and  Korea.  In  April,  she  herself 
took  up  one  such  station,  relieving  Champion 
(AM-314),  then  Murrelet  (AM-372)  later  in  the 
month.  Her  commanding  officer  served  as  CTU  96.6.3 
until  26  April,  supervising  minesweeping  operations  at 
Saishu  To,  off  the  southern  coast  of  Korea. 

On  the  26th,  she  headed  back  to  Sasebo  and,  on  1 
May,  got  underway  to  return  to  the  United  States.  She 
stopped  at  Pearl  Harbor  from  17  to  25  May  and  made 
San  Pedro,  Calif.,  on  the  31st.  On  7 June,  she  sailed 
south  toward  the  Panama  Canal  as  OTC  of  a unit 
composed  of  PCE-843,  YMS-430,  and  YMS-UU3.  She 
transited  the  canal  and  departed  Coco  Solo,  C.Z.,  on  20 
June.  On  the  27th,  she  entered  Charleston,  S.C.,  and 
reported  for  duty  to  the  Commander,  Mine  Force, 
Atlantic  Fleet  (COMINLANT).  For  the  next  eight 
years,  Sprig  served  COMINLANT,  sailing  the  length 
of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  into  the  Caribbean  at 
times.  During  this  period,  she  was  home  ported  at 
Charleston,  S.C.  In  June  1954,  Sprig  was  decommis- 
sioned and  placed  in  reserve  at  Orange,  Tex.  On  7 
February  1955,  Sprig  was  reclassified  a fleet  mine- 
sweeper, MSF-384.  After  18  years  with  the  Atlantic 
Reserve  Fleet,  Sprig’s  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy 
list  on  1 July  1972.  Her  hulk  was  sold  on  20  December 
1973  to  Southern  Scrap  Material  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  New 
Orleans,  La.,  for  scrapping. 

Sprig  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Springer 

A grampus. 

(SS-414:  dp.  1,525,  (surf.),  2,415  (subm.) ; 1.  311'8"; 

b.  27'3" ; dr.  15'3";  s.  20  k.  (surf.),  8.75  k. 
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(subm.) ; cpl.  81 ; a.  10  21"  tt.,  1 5",  1 40mm.,  1 

20mm. ; cl.  Balao) 

Springer  (SS-414)  was  laid  down  on  3 October  1943 
at  Vallejo,  Calif.,  by  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard; 
launched  on  3 August  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  M.  S. 
Tisdale;  and  commissioned  on  18  October  1944,  Comdr. 
Russell  Kefauver  in  command. 

Springer  sailed  for  San  Diego  on  3 December  to  con- 
duct sea  trials  and  shakedown  training.  After  availa- 
bility, she  departed  Mare  Island  for  Hawaii  on  8 Janu- 
ary 1945  and  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  the  following 
week.  On  4 February,  she  steamed  to  Guam;  topped  off 
her  stores  and  oil;  and,  on  the  17th,  sailed  for  the 
Ryukyus  to  begin  her  first  war  patrol. 

Springer  rode  out  several  heavy  storms  and  was 
driven  down  many  times  by  enemy  aircraft,  but 
she  finally  spotted  two  Japanese  warships  on  11 
March.  The  ships  were  at  a range  of  22,000  yards, 
steaming  at  17  knots,  so  the  submarine  surfaced  to 
give  chase.  She  was  forced  to  submerge  immediately 
by  planes,  and  the  pursuit  was  abandoned.  Later  in  the 
month,  the  submarine  made  radar  contact  with  three 
ships,  and  she  tracked  the  largest  for  three  hours. 
When  it  was  within  torpedo  range,  she  made  a surface 
attack  with  four  torpedoes.  She  scored  two  hits  and 
the  target  began  to  burn.  An  hour  later,  Transport  No. 
18  was  still  afloat  so  she  sank  it  with  another  torpedo. 
The  submarine  returned  to  Guam  on  25  March  and 
was  refitted  by  Proteus  (AS-19). 

Springer,  Trepang  (SS-412),  and  Raton  (SS-270) 
sailed  on  20  April  for  the  Yellow  Sea  where  they  were 
to  operate  as  a wolfpack.  Eight  days  later,  the  pack 
checked  Tomei  Harbor  on  Fukue  Shima.  At  0515, 
Springer  sighted  two  ships  hugging  the  coastline,  but 
she  found  it  impossible  to  close  nearer  than  6,500 
yards.  She  heard  14  explosions  at  approximately  0630. 
Trepang  had  sunk  Transport  No.  146  and  was  being 
depth  charged  by  the  victim’s  escort.  Springer  headed 
out  of  the  harbor,  and  sighted  the  escort  returning 
alone.  At  0830,  the  submarine  fired  three  torpedoes. 
The  target  went  dead  in  the  water;  and,  as  the  crew 
was  abandoning  ship,  Springer  fired  another  torpedo. 
It  hit  under  the  target’s  No.  1 turret  and  blew  off  her 
bow.  Two  planes  and  two  patrol  craft  approached,  so 
SS-414  went  deep  and  cleared  the  area,  leaving 
Japan’s  Submarine  Chaser  No.  17  to  sink. 

Springer  and  Trepang  contacted  three  targets  on  30 
April.  The  morning  was  very  foggy,  and  the  subma- 
rines decided  to  make  a surface  attack.  Just  as  Sprin- 
ger reached  a favorable  firing  position  around  noon, 
the  fog  suddenly  lifted  and  left  her  exposed  to  a 
destroyer  escort  crossing  her  stern.  The  escort  turned 
toward  the  submarine  with  all  guns  firing.  Springer 
submerged,  went  deep,  and  rigged  for  silent  running. 
Soon  the  first  of  27  depth  charges  came  down,  and  all 
were  uncomfortably  close.  Speakers  were  knocked  off 
the  bulkhead,  bulbs  were  smashed,  and  valves  were 
lifted  off  their  seats.  When  all  was  quiet,  the  subma- 
rine surfaced  for  a look  as  the  fog  closed  in  again. 
One  more  explosion  was  heard  as  Trepang  sank  the 
cargo  ship  Miho  Ma/ru. 

On  the  night  of  2 May,  Springer  attacked  a ship 
and  two  small  escorts  with  a spread  of  four  torpedoes. 
She  heard  the  first  explode  and  then  saw  and  heard 
two  more  hits  which  blew  up  and  sank  the  frigate 
Ojika.  The  next  night,  she  fired  a spread  of  torpedoes 
at  a ship  making  an  antisubmarine  sweep  and  sank 
the  Japanese  Coast  Defense  Vessel  No.  25.  On  4 May, 
Springer  sailed  toward  Honshu  for  lifeguard  duty.  No 
American  pilots  were  sighted  but,  on  14  May,  after 
watching  a dogfight  between  a Japanese  fighter  and 
four  of  our  carrier  planes,  she  fished  the  dead  enemy 
pilot  from  the  water.  After  removing  his  papers,  the 
submarine’s  commanding  officer  returned  his  body  to 
the  sea.  The  submarine  concluded  her  patrol  at  Guam, 
on  18  May,  and  was  refitted  by  Proteus. 

Springer  sailed  to  Saipan  on  16  June  and  began  her 


third  war  patrol  the  next  day.  This  was  a combination 
offensive  and  life  guard  patrol  in  the  Tokyo  Bay  area. 
On  26  June,  she  rescued  eight  men  from  a downed 
B-29  and  transferred  them  to  Tigrone  (SS-419). 
Springer  and  Trepang  were  notified  that  there  was 
another  crew  down  about  50  miles  distant.  They  raced 
to  the  scene  and  Springer  rescued  one  airman  while 
Trepang  picked  up  seven.  The  airman  was  transferred 
to  Devilfish  (SS-292)  several  days  later.  After  an 
uneventful  patrol  in  Kii  Suido  from  17  to  23  July,  the 
submarine  sailed  for  Guam. 

Springer  was  at  Guam  when  hostilities  with  Japan 
ceased.  She  departed  there  on  17  August  and  headed 
for  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States.  She  arrived  at 
Mare  Island  on  5 September  1945  and  shortly  thereaf- 
ter was  attached  to  Mare  Island  Group,  Pacific  Reserve 
Fleet.  In  January  1947,  her  status  was  changed  to  in 
reserve,  out  of  commission. 

In  April  1960,  Springer  was  moved  from  Mare 
Island  to  the  San  Francisco  Naval  Shipyard  to  be 
modernized  in  preparation  for  her  transfer  to  the 
Republic  of  Chile.  She  was  recommissioned  on  24  Sep- 
tember and  the  overhaul  completed  on  15  November. 
From  19  December  1960  to  19  January  1961,  she  held 
alongside  and  underway  training  for  the  Chilean  crew. 

Springer  was  decommissioned  on  23  January  1961, 
transferred  to  the  Republic  of  Chile,  and  commissioned 
in  the  Chilean  Navy  as  SS  Thomson  on  that  date.  Her 
name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 September 
1972,  and  her  hulk  was  sold  to  the  government  of 
Chile  as  scrap. 

Springer  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II. 


Springfield 

Eighteen  states  have  a town,  city,  township,  or  an 
incorporated  area  named  Springfield. 

I 

(StwGbt. : t.  146;  1.  134'9";  b.  26'11";  dph.  4'4";  dr. 

4';  a.  6 24-pdr.  how.) 

The  first  Springfield — a stern  wheel  river  steamer 
built  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1862 — was  purchased  by 
the  Navy  at  that  city  on  20  November  1862;  and  was 
commissioned  at  Cairo,  111.,  on  12  January  1863,  Lt. 
Henry  A.  Glassford  in  command. 

The  light  draft  gunboat  operated  on  the  Ohio,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Cumberland  Rivers  escorting  transports 
and  protecting  Army  lines  of  communication  and 
supply,  from  time  to  time  engaging  guerilla  forces  on 
the  river  banks.  On  3 April  1863,  Springfield  accompa- 
nied gunboats  Lexington,  Brilliant,  Robb,  and  Silver 
Lake  on  an  expedition  up  the  Tennessee  to  destroy 
Palmyra  in  retaliation  for  the  attack  by  a Confederate 
battery  there  the  day  before  which  damaged  Union 
gunboat  St.  Clair  and  Army  transports  Eclipse  and 
Luminary. 

Pehaps  Springfield’s  most  exciting  service  came  in 
July  when  she  joined  a number  of  other  gunboats  in 
chasing  a large  Confederate  force  led  by  General  John 
Hunt  Morgan.  The  daring  Southern  raider  crossed  the 
Ohio  River  on  8 July,  entered  Indiana,  and  commenced 
a wild  ride  east.  While  Union  home  guards  pursued 
him,  the  Union  gunboats  moved  up  the  river  and  pre- 
vented him  from  recrossing  to  safety  in  the  South. 
Finally,  after  a 10-day  chase  over  some  500  miles,  the 
pursuers  caught  up  with  the  raiders  and  forced  them 
to  attempt  to  cross  at  Buffington  Island.  Federal 
steamers  Moose  and  Alleghany  Belle  repeatedly  frus- 
trated Morgan’s  efforts  to  move  his  troops  south  of  the 
river.  Pressed  from  both  directions,  most  of  the  raiders 
surrendered. 

Morgan  and  a few  followers  managed  to  retreat  into 
the  hills  and  rode  on  for  another  week  through  the 
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North  before  they  were  surrounded  and  captured  near 
New  Lisbon,  Ohio. 

Almost  a year  of  routine  convoy  and  patrol  service 
went  by  before  Springfield  could  report  any  more 
excitement.  On  3 June  1864,  as  the  tinclad  was 
descending  the  Cumberland,  she  came  upon  a band  of 
guerrillas  attempting  to  ford  the  river  at  Shelly 
Island.  The  gunboat  opened  fire  on  the  Confederates 
who  fled  on  foot  leaving  behind  four  horses,  a few 
pounds  of  horseshoe  nails,  and  a “contraband”  black- 
smith whom  they  had  impressed  “to  shoe  rebel  horses.” 

Springfield  served  on  upper  rivers  through  the  end- 
of  the  Civil  War.  On  29  April  1865,  she  was  ordered 
down  to  Mound  City,  111.,  where  she  was  decommis- 
sioned on  30  June.  The  steamer  was  sold  at  public  auc- 
tion there  on  17  August  1865  to  R.  G.  Jameson.  Re- 
documented as  Jennie  D.  on  1 April  1866,  the  stern 
wheeler  served  on  the  Mississippi  River  system  until 
1875. 

II 

(ID.  No.  2575:  t.  287  (gross);  1.  127'  (reg.) ; b.  24'; 
dr.  7'  (mean) ; s.  12  k.) 

The  second  Springfield  (ID.  No.  2575)- — a river 
steamer  built  in  1901  by  Pusey  and  Jones  at  Wilming- 
ton, Del. — was  inspected  by  officials  of  the  4th  Naval 
District  on  5 April  1918  and  chartered  soon  thereafter 
from  the  Delaware  River  Line. 

She  was  assigned  to  the  4th  Naval  District  and 
operated  under  the  direction  of  the  Commandant  of 
the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard.  For  almost  a year, 
Springfield  carried  frieght  for  the  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard.  On  24  March  1919,  she  was  returned  to  her 
owner,  and  her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list. 

III 

(CL-66 : dp.  10,000;  1.  610'1";  b.  66'3'';  dr.  24'7";  s. 

31.6  k.  (tl.)  ; cpl.  1,319;  a.  12  6",  12  5",  28  40mm.;  cl. 

Cleveland) 

The  third  Springfield  (CL-66)  was  laid  down  on  13 
February  1943  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  at  its  Fore 
River  yard,  Quincy,  Mass.;  launched  on  9 March  1944; 
co-sponsored  by  Mrs.  Angelina  Bertera  and  Miss 
Norma  McCurley;  and  commissioned  on  9 September 

1944  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Capt.  Felix  L.  Johnson  in  com- 
mand. 

On  7 November,  the  light  cruiser  headed  out  of 
Boston  harbor  on  her  maiden  voyage.  Two  days  later, 
she  put  in  at  Norfolk,  Va. ; and,  after  several  days  of 
gunnery  practice  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  she  started 
south  for  the  British  West  Indies.  The  ship  arrived  in 
the  Gulf  of  Paria,  Trinidad,  on  the  21st  and  conducted 
shakedown  training  in  that  area  during  the  following 
month.  Springfield  completed  her  shakedown  training 
on  21  December  and  sailed  back  to  Boston. 

She  steamed  out  of  Boston  again  on  10  January 

1945  to  conduct  further  training  exercises  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Bermuda.  At  the  completion  of  this  assignment, 
Springfield  cleared  the  area  for  Norfolk  on  the  13th. 
She  remained  in  the  Norfolk  area  and  engaged  in 
upkeep  and  gunnery  drills  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  until 
23  January.  That  morning,  she  weighed  anchor  and 
joined  Task  Group  (TG)  21.5  off  the  entrance  to 
Thimble  Shoal  Channel  to  accompany  Quincy  (CA-71) 
on  the  first  leg  of  the  heavy  cruiser’s  voyage  to  Malta 
carrying  President  Roosevelt.  There,  the  President 
would  board  a plane  to  take  him  to  the  Crimea  for  the 
“Big  Three”  conference  at  Yalta.  On  the  28th,  at  a 
point  about  300  miles  south  of  the  Azores,  the  ships  of 
TG  21.5  were  relieved  by  another  group  of  American 
warships,  and  Springfield  headed  for  the  Panama 
Canal.  She  transited  the  canal  on  5 February  and 
arrived  in  Pearl  Harbor  on  the  16th. 

The  light  cruiser  spent  five  days  there  taking  on 
water,  fuel,  stores,  and  ammunition;  and  conducting 
antiaircraft  gunnery  practice  before  getting  underway 


for  the  western  Pacific.  She  stopped  at  Eniwetok  Atoll 
on  2 March  and  arrived  at  Ulithi  Atoll  on  the  6th. 
Springfield  stood  out  of  Ulithi  on  14  March  and  joined 
the  Fast  Carrier  Task  Force  (TF  58)  on  the  next  day. 

For  the  next  two  and  one-half  months,  Springfield 
cruised  with  TF  58.  After  a raid  on  Kyushu  and 
Honshu  on  18  and  19  March,  the  task  force  zeroed  in 
on  Okinawa.  From  23  March  until  1 April,  the  cruiser 
helped  ward  off  enemy  air  attacks  while  the  carriers 
launched  their  planes  to  weaken  the  island’s  defenses. 
On  27  and  28  March,  the  light  cruiser  herself  joined  in 
the  softening-up  operation  as  she  brought  her  guns  to 
bear  on  Minami  Daito  Shima. 

After  the  assault  of  1 April  1945,  the  carriers’  role 
changed  from  one  of  preparation  to  one  of  support  to 
the  invasion  troops  on  Okinawa.  Springfield’s  mission, 
however,  remained  the  same — to  protect  the  carriers. 
For  almost  two  months,  she  sailed  in  the  huge  screen 
of  TF  58  to  the  east  and  southeast  of  Okinawa.  Her 
crew  members  were  subjected  to  frequent  calls  to  gen- 
eral quarters,  and  they  fought  and  watched  as  Japan’s 
“Divine  Wind”  blew  itself  out  against  the  combined 
strength  of  American  combat  air  patrols  and  the  sur- 
face antiaircraft  screen.  Her  guns  destroyed  at  least 
three  enemy  suicide  planes.  On  17  April,  just  after  she 
had  splashed  one  Japanese  plane,  Springfield  narrowly 
escaped  the  fate  of  many  of  her  sister  ships  when  a 
kamikaze  attempted  to  crash  her.  Due  to  quick  think- 
ing and  good  seamanship,  she  dodged  the  plane  which 
splashed  harmlessly  into  the  sea  a scant  50  yards 
away. 

On  10  and  11  May,  Springfield  departed  from  the 
antiaircraft  screen  to  bombard  Minami  Daito  Shima 
again.  During  the  period  from  23  March  to  28  May, 
she  left  the  Okinawa  area  only  once,  on  13  and  14 
May,  when  she  sailed  with  TF  58  to  strike  at  Japanese 
air  bases  on  Kyushu. 

On  27  May  1945,  the  5th  Fleet  was  redesignated  the 
3d  Fleet  when  Admiral  Halsey  relieved  Admiral  Spru- 
ance.  Three  days  later,  Springfield  anchored  in  San 
Pedro  Bay  at  Leyte  in  the  Philippines  for  maintenance 
and  upkeep.  One  month  later,  she  departed  Leyte  and 
joined  TF  38  for  further  air  strikes  against  the  Japa- 
nese home  islands.  On  July  10th  and  11th,  the  carriers 
launched  planes  against  Tokyo.  On  the  13th  and  14th, 
their  targets  were  northern  Honshu  and  Hokkaido. 
The  task  force  conducted  an  antishipping  sweep  along 
the  coast  of  Honshu  on  the  night  of  14  and  15  July, 
and  then,  two  days  later,  returned  to  hit  Tokyo  and 
Yokohama  again.  The  planes  bombed  battleships 
Nagato  and  Haruna,  on  18  July;  then  pounded  Kobe 
and  Kure  on  24,  25,  and  28  July.  Springfield  joined  in 
a bombardment  again  on  the  night  of  24  and  25  July; 
this  time  the  targets  were  shore  installations  on  south- 
ern Honshu.  On  30  July,  Tokyo  once  more  suffered 
from  the  wrath  of  the  flattops.  Sweeping  the  coast  of 
Honshu  for  enemy  ships  as  they  went,  TF  38  returned 
to  bomb  northern  Honshu  and  Hokkaido  on  9 and  10 
August.  Three  days  later,  the  carriers  sent  their 
planes  against  Tokyo  for  the  last  raid  of  the  war — on 
the  15th,  hostilities  in  the  Pacific  ended. 

Springfield  entered  Sagami  Wan  with  TF  35  and 
anchored  there  on  27  August.  Three  days  later,  she 
covered  both  the  entry  of  TF  31  into  Tokyo  Bay  and 
the  occupation  of  the  Yokosuka  Naval  Base;  and  then 
returned  to  her  anchorage.  On  3 September,  the  light 
cruiser  entered  Tokyo  Bay  itself.  On  20  September, 
while  she  was  still  in  Tokyo  Bay,  the  3d  Fleet  became 
the  5th  Fleet  again  upon  the  return  of  Admiral  Spru- 
ance.  Springfield  remained  in  the  Far  East  until  early 
January  1946.  During  the  intervening  three  months, 
she  visited  Sasebo  and  Yokosuka  in  Japan;  Shanghai, 
Taku,  Tsingtao,  and  Chinwangtao  in  China;  and 
Jinsen,  Korea. 

On  9 January  1946,  she  departed  Tsingtao  and 
headed  east.  She  arrived  in  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  on  25 
January  en  route  to  the  navy  yard  at  Mare  Island. 
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The  light  cruiser  returned  to  San  Pedro  on  the  15th. 
She  operated  along  the  west  coast  until  1 November, 
when  she  headed  back  to  the  western  Pacific.  Spring- 
field  arrived  at  Guam  on  the  15th  and  operated  in  the 
Marianas,  primarily  between  Guam  and  Saipan,  ufitil 
19  February  1947.  She  stopped  at  Kwajalein  Atoll 
from  25  to  27  February;  then  continued  east.  After  a 
week  stopover  at  Pearl  Harbor,  11  to  18  March,  she 
got  underway  for  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  and  arrived  on  24 
March  1947. 

Springfield  operated  along  the  west  coast  for  just 
over  18  months,  before  voyaging  again  to  the  Far 
East.  She  reached  Yokosuka  on  3 November  and 
cruised  with  the  7th  Fleet  until  mid-May.  During  this 
deployment,  she  visited  such  familiar  places  as  Sasebo, 
Yokosuka,  Kure,  Tsingtao,  Shanghai,  and  Okinawa; 
and  stopped  at  Hakodate  and  Otaru  in  Japan,  and 
Hong  Kong,  all  three  of  which  were  new  ports  of  call 
to  the  light  cruiser.  She  returned  to  the  west  coast 
again  on  1 June  1949  and  three  and  one-half  months 
later,  commenced  inactivation  overhaul.  In  January 
1950,  Springfield  joined  the  San  Francisco  Group  of 
the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet. 

Springfield  remained  berthed  at  San  Francisco  until 
March  1959.  At  that  time,  she  was  towed  from  the 
west  coast,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  to  Boston,  Mass.  On 
15  May,  she  returned  to  the  Fore  River  yard  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  at  Quincy,  Mass.,  to  be  converted 
to  a Providence- class  Terrier  guided-missile  cruiser, 
and  redesignated  CLG-7.  Springfield’s  conversion  took 
more  than  three  years,  with  the  last  three  months  of 
work  being  completed  at  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard. 
On  2 July  1960,  she  recommissioned  at  Boston,  under 
the  command  of  Capt.  Francis  D.  Boyle. 

Between  early  July  and  November  of  1960,  Spring- 
field  conducted  acceptance  trials  off  the  New  England 
coast  and  shakedown  training  in  the  vicinity  of  Guan- 
tanamo Bay,  Cuba.  On  4 December,  she  stood  out  of 
Boston  and  headed  for  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Ten 
days  later,  she  relieved  Des  Moines  (CA-134)  as  flag- 
ship of  the  Commander,  6th  Fleet.  With  the  exception 
of  the  period  from  11  May  to  15  December  1963  which 


she  spent  in  overhaul  at  Boston,  Springfield  cruised 
con tinuouslj^-' with  the  6th  Fleet  until  1967.  During 
these  years,  she  visited  all  the  major  ports  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, as  well  as  some  less  well-known  cities  such 
as  Dubrovnik  and  Split  in  Yugoslavia;  Famagusta, 
Cyprus;  and  Ajaccio,  Corsica.  She  also  joined  other 
units  of  the  fleet  and  those  of  other  nations  in  numer- 
ous national  and  multinational  exercises.  In  addition, 
her  role  as  flagship  meant  that  many  dignitaries  vis- 
ited her;  among  her  guests  were  Constantine,  King  of 
Greece;  Princess  Grace  of  Monaco;  several  dozen 
ambassadors;  and  a host  of  prominent  military  figures. 
On  20  January  1967,  Springfield’s  home  port  was 
changed  from  Villefranche-sur-Mer,  on  the  French 
Riviera,  to  Boston,  Mass.  Eight  days  later,  she  turned 
her  duties  as  flagship  over  to  Little  Rock  (CLG-4) 
and  headed,  via  Portsmouth,  England,  to  the  United 
States. 

The  guided-missile  cruiser  arrived  in  Boston  on  16 
February  1967  and  immediately  began  a six-month 
yard  overhaul.  On  1 August,  near  the  completion  of 
the  yard  period,  Springfield  again  changed  home  ports 
— this  time  to  Norfolk,  Va.  She  arrived  at  Yorktown, 
Va.,  on  6 August  and,  on  1 September,  relieved  New- 
port News  (CA-148)  as  flagship  of  the  Commander, 
2d  Fleet.  She  moved  south  in  early  September  to  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  Weapons  Range,  where  she  fired  several 
missiles  and  conducted  gunnery  exercises.  After  fuel- 
ing at  Roosevelt  Roads,  Puerto  Rico,  the  guided-missile 
cruiser  sailed  for  Portsmouth,  England,  the  first  stop 
on  an  itinerary  which  also  included  Amsterdam  in  the 
Netherlands;  Lisbon,  Portugal;  Barcelona,  Spain;  and 
Pollensa  Bay  at  Majorca.  Springfield  returned  to  Nor- 
folk on  6 November. 

For  the  next  10  months,  she  operated  out  of  Nor- 
folk, conducting  exercises  and  participating  in  a mid- 
shipman cruise.  On  12  September  1968,  Springfield 
headed  northeast  across  the  Atlantic  to  join  NATO 
exercise  “Silver  Tower”  in  the  Norwegian  Sea  north  of 
the  Arctic  Circle.  On  27  September,  she  cleared  the 
exercise  area  and  sailed  south.  Stopping  at  Oslo, 
Norway;  Le  Havre,  France;  Lisbon,  Portugal;  and 


USS  Springfield  as  a guided-missile  cruiser  (CLG— 7).  Her  original  appearance  has  been  greatly  altered;  little 
remains  to  suggest  her  former  identity  as  a Cleveland- class  light  cruiser. 
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Portsmouth,  England;  she  made  Rota,  Spain,  on  23 
October.  There,  another  conference  was  held  between 
the  commanders  of  the  2d  and  6th  Fleets.  Springfield 
departed  Rota  on  the  24th  and  sailed  back  to  Norfolk, 
where  she  arrived  on  1 November.  She  resumed  normal 
operations  out  of  Norfok  until  8 July,  when  the  Com- 
mander, 2d  Fleet,  shifted  his  flag  to  Newport  News  in 
order  that  Springfield  might  prepare  for  and  com- 
mence a restricted  availability. 

On  14  January  1970,  Springfield  relieved  Newport 
News  again  as  flagship  of  the  2d  Fleet.  However, 
seven  months  later,  the  commander’s  flag  returned  to 
Newport  News;  and,  on  10  August,  Springfield  headed 
back  to  the  Mediterranean.  On  the  22d,  she  relieved 
Little  Rock  as  flagship  of  the  6th  Fleet.  The  guided- 
missile  cruiser  spent  almost  four  years  cruising  with 
the  American  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  During  that 
time,  she  resumed  her  routine  of  exercises  and  diplo- 
macy, hosting  many  dignitaries,  among  whom  were 
President  Nixon  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  She 
passed  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  on  four  occa- 
sions during  that  time,  visiting  Casablanca,  Morocco, 
and  Lisbon,  Portugal,  twice  each.  Otherwise,  she 
remained  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  until  relieved  by 
Little  Rock  again  on  1 September  1973. 

Springfield  sailed  west,  stopped  at  Gibraltar  and  in 
the  Azores,  and  reached  Boston,  Mass.,  on  14  Septem- 
ber. She  remained  until  the  17th,  then  sailed  south  to 
Norfolk  for  inactivation.  The  guided-missile  cruiser 
made  Norfolk  on  19  September  and,  just  under  three 
months  later,  entered  the  Inactive  Ship  Facility  at 
Portsmouth,  Va.  Springfield  decommissioned  on  15  May 
1974  and,  as  of  February  1975,  is  berthed  with  the 
inactive  fleet  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Springfield  earned  two  battle  stars  during  World 
War  II. 


Sproston 

John  G.  Sproston  was  born  in  Maryland  and 
appointed  to  the  Naval  Academy  in  1846.  He  served  on 
the  Pacific  Station  during  the  war  with  Mexico. 
During  the  Civil  War,  he  served  as  commanding  officer 
of  Powhatan  and  as  executive  officer  of  Senneca.  On  1 
November  1861,  during  the  battle  for  Port  Royal,  S.C., 
Sproston  personally  fired  many  of  the  11-inch  guns  on 
board  Senneca  as  the  crew  was  new  and  untrained.  Lt. 
Sproston  was  killed  on  8 June  1862  while  on  a boat 
expedition  to  destroy  a Confederate  privateer  in  the 
St.  John’s  River,  Fla. 

I 

(DD-173:  dp.  1,191;  1.  310';  b.  30T1";  dr.  9'2";  s. 
33+  k.;  cpl.  122;  a.  4 4",  2 3",  12  21"  tt.;  cl.  Wickes) 

The  first  Sprcston  (DD-173)  was  laid  down  on  20 
April  1918  by  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  launched  on  10  August  1918;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
George  J.  Dennis;  and  commissioned  on  12  July  1919. 

Sproston  sailed  to  Hawaii  and  was  assigned  to  the 
Pacific  Fleet  in  the  fall  of  1919.  On  17  July  1920,  the 
ship  was  reclassified  from  a destroyer  to  a Light 
Minelayer  (DM-13)  and  continued  operating  at  Pearl 
Harbor  until  1922.  On  15  August  1922,  Sproston  was 
decommissioned  there  and  attached  to  the  reserve  fleet. 
She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 December 
1936  and  sunk  as  a target. 

II 

(DD-577 : dp.  2,940  (f ) ; 1.  376'5";  b.  39'7";  dr. 
17'9" ; s.  35.2  k.;  cpl.  329;  a.  5 5",  10  40mm.,  10  21" 
tt.;  cl.  Fletcher) 

The  second  Sproston  (DD-577)  was  laid  down  on  1 
April  1942  by  the  Consolidated  Steel  Co.,  Orange, 
Tex.;  launched  on  31  August  1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 


Aline  G.  Darst;  and  commissioned  on  19  May  1943, 
Comdr.  Fred  R.  Stickney  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  Cuba,  Sproston  transited 
the  Panama  Canal  on  4 November  1943.  After  a brief 
stop  at  San  Francisco,  she  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor  on 
15  November  and,  11  days  later,  headed  for  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands.  She  entered  Kuluk  Bay,  Adak,  on  Decem- 
ber 1st  and  was  assigned  to  Destroyer  Squadron  (Des 
Ron)  49,  a unit  of  Task  Force  (TF)  94. 

She  spent  the  next  two  months  in  gunnery  practice 
and  exercises.  On  1 February  1944,  Sproston  departed 
Massacre  Bay  with  TF  94  to  shell  targets  in  the  Kuril 
Islands.  On  4 February,  she  bombarded  Kurabu  Point 
in  the  Kurabu-Saki  area  of  Paramushiro  Island.  One 
month  later,  the  task  force  sailed  north  in  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk  to  strike  targets  in  the  Kurils  again ; but, 
because  of  extremely  heavy  seas  and  poor  visibility, 
the  mission  was  aborted. 

Sproston  spent  the  next  three  months  on  antisub- 
marine sweeps  and  patrols  off  the  Aleutians.  On  10 
June,  she  was  again  underway  for  the  Kurils  where 
she  participated  in  the  pre-dawn  bombardment  of  Mat- 
suwa  Island.  On  the  26th,  she  shelled  Kurabu  Zaki  air- 
field on  the  southern  end  of  Paramushiro  Island. 

On  8 August,  Sproston  departed  Sweeper  Cove, 
Adak,  for  a two-week  stay  in  San  Francisco  before 
sailing  for  the  South  Pacific  war  zone.  En  route,  she 
made  port  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Eniwetok,  and  Manus.  In 
October,  she  was  assigned  to  Task  Unit  79.11.2  whose 
primary  mission  was  to  screen  transports  of  Task 
Group  79.2  off  Dulag,  Leyte  Island,  during  the  initial 
campaign  to  liberate  the  Philippines. 

On  October  25th,  with  supporting  fire  from  Hale 
(DD-642)  and  Pickens  (APA-190),  she  splashed  her 
first  enemy  plane.  On  18  November,  in  San  Pedro  Bay, 
Sproston’ s gunners  downed  two  “Zekes”  of  a five  plane 
attack  force. 

In  late  December  1944  and  early  January  1945, 
Sproston  patrolled  in  the  Lingayen  area  of  central 
Luzon.  On  8 January,  another  Japanese  plane  fell 
victim  to  her  guns.  From  Lingayen,  she  sailed  to  the 
Zambales  area  to  support  landing  operations  there.  At 
1248  on  29  January,  she  entered  Subic  Bay.  Sproston 
was  believed  to  be  the  first  United  States  warship  to 
enter  Subic  Bay  since  the  Japanese  occupation  had 
begun.  She  continued  operations  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  until  18  February  when  she  was  assigned  to 
escort  duty.  Ordered  to  Guam  for  a week,  she  was  in 
Apra  Harbor  from  25  February  to  1 March  when  she 
sailed  for  Milne  Bay.  By  13  March,  she  was  back  in 
Leyte  Gulf. 

On  March  21st,  she  was  underway  for  Kerama  Retto 
and  Okinawa  Gunto,  Ryukyu  Islands.  Sproston  relieved 
Heywood  L.  Edwards  (DD-663)  on  26  March  and 
began  picket  and  patrol  duty.  That  evening,  her  guns 
hit  a “Jill”  which  departed  in  flames.  On  2 April,  she 
provided  call  fire  on  Makiminato  Saki,  destroying  two 
enemy  pillboxes  and  a warehouse. 

Sproston  received  damage  to  her  sonar  equipment 
and  main  battery  computer  on  4 April  by  the  near 
miss  of  a bomb  which  exploded  50  yards  off  her  port 
beam.  There  were  no  casualties,  and  the  sonar  equip- 
ment was  quickly  repaired,  but  the  main  battery  could 
only  be  fired  by  local  control.  She  retired  to  Guam  for 
repair  of  her  main  computer  and  was  back  on  station 
within  two  weeks.  Off  Hagushi  Beach  on  12  May,  she 
fired  16  rounds  at  an  enemy  plane  which  burst  into 
flames  and  crashed.  On  28  May,  Sproston  and  Wads- 
worth (DD-576)  downed  two  planes  within  an  hour. 
With  supporting  fire  from  Bradford  (DD-545),  she 
splashed  another  on  the  29th.  On  6 June,  she  rescued  a 
pilot  from  escort  carrier  Gilbert  Island  (CVE-107) 
whose  plane  had  been  shot  down. 

On  28  June,  while  she  was  steaming  independently 
toward  the  United  States  for  overhaul,  Sproston  was 
signalled,  between  Saipan  and  Eniwetok,  by  Antares 
(AKS-3),  that  she  was  under  submarine  attack  and 
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required  assistance.  Arriving  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
submarine,  Sproston  made  good  sonar  contact  at  a 
range  of  1,000  yards.  At  500  yards,  a periscope  was 
observed  passing  from  starboard  to  port.  The 
destroyer  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  ram  the 
submarine  which  was  then  identified  as  a fleet  type. 
Sproston  dropped  a full  pattern  of  depth  charges,  and 
a large  oil  slick  was  later  observed.  She  made  six  more 
attacks  with  negative  results.  After  all  her  depth 
charges  were  expended,  a lookout  spotted  a torpedo 
wake  approaching  Sproston,  60°  off  her  port  bow. 
Sproston  turned  hard  left  and  the  torpedo  passed 
along  her  port  side.  A periscope  was  then  sighted  off 
the  port  quarter  belonging  to  a midget  submarine.  The 
main  battery  commenced  firing,  and  one  salvo  found 
its  mark,  causing  a large  secondary  explosion  which 
sank  the  submarine.  LCI-535,  LSM-196,  and 

LSM-197  arrived  to  help  conduct  night  radar  coverage 
of  the  area.  The  next  morning,  Parks  (DE-165),  Levy 
(DE-162),  and  Roberts  (DE-749)  joined  the  group. 
After  a thorough  search,  all  ships  were  directed  to 
carry  out  their  previous  orders. 

Sproston  arrived  at  San  Francisco  on  14  July  1945 
where  she  underwent  yard  overhaul  and  prepared  for 
inactivation.  She  moved  to  San  Diego  in  mid-December 
and  was  placed  out  of  commission  on  18  January  1946. 

After  Communist  forces  invaded  South  Korea, 
Sproston  was  recommissioned  as  DDE-577  on  15  Sep- 
tember 1950.  Her  initial  training  was  conducted  with 
the  Fleet  Training  Group,  San  Diego.  Sproston 
departed  San  Diego  in  early  1951  for  Eniwetok  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Atomic  Bomb  Test.  When  the  test  was 
over  in  July,  Sproston  sailed  to  her  new  home  port, 
Pearl  Harbor,  and  began  the  normal  routine  of  Pacific 
Fleet  destroyers:  holding  fleet,  type,  and  individual 
exercises. 

In  early  1952,  she  entered  the  shipyard  for  overhaul 
and  then,  after  refresher  training,  she  sailed,  on  2 
June,  for  the  Far  East. 

On  15  June,  Sproston  was  assigned  to  Task  Force 
77,  the  7th  Fleet  Striking  Force,  operating  off  the  east 
coast  of  Korea  in  the  Hungnam-Simpo  area.  During 
the  next  six  months,  she  participated  in  the  Taiwan 
Patrol  when  not  assigned  to  TF  77. 

Sproston  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  5 December 
1952  and  began  a regular  operating  schedule  as  a 
member  of  DesRon  25.  In  the  next  decade,  she  made 
nine  cruises  to  the  Far  East  for  operations  with  the 
Seventh  Fleet.  She  spent  part  of  each  deployment  on 
the  Taiwan  Patrol  and  also  participated  in  amphibious 
and  other  type  exercises.  In  1958  and  in  1961,  Spros- 
ton was  awarded  the  Battle  Efficiency  E. 

In  1962,  she  was  redesignated  DD-577.  Normal  oper- 
ating duties  continued  through  1963  and  1964.  In 
March  1965,  she  began  a five-month  overhaul  in  the 
Pearl  Harbor  Navy  Yard.  When  this  was  completed, 
she  conducted  extensive  refresher  training  to  prepare 
her  crew  for  deployment  to  the  western  Pacific. 

Sproston  departed  Pearl  Harbor  on  27  December  with 
Ranger  (CVA-61),  England  (DLG— 22),  and  Carpen- 
ter (DD-825)  and  headed,  via  Subic  Bay,  for  the  Viet- 
nam coast.  The  group  arrived  at  “Dixie  Station”  off 
the  coast  of  South  Vietnam  on  16  January  1966  and 
remained  there  until  13  February.  Sproston  was 
assigned  rescue  and  antisubmarine  screening  duties. 
On  the  18th,  she  was  directed  to  proceed  to  Phuoc  Hui 
Bay  to  provide  naval  gunfire  support.  During  the 
night,  the  ship  shelled  Viet  Cong  base  camps  and 
assembly  areas. 

On  19  January,  she  rejoined  the  carrier  task  group 
which  had  moved  to  “Yankee  Station”  in  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin.  Sproston  was  detached  from  5 to  11  February 
to  perform  trawler  surveillance  and  blocking.  During 
this  time,  she  observed  a Russian  Okean-Class  vessel, 
the  Gidrofon,  which  was  believed  to  be  gathering  elec- 
tronic and  tactial  information.  She  rejoined  the  carrier 
group  which  returned  to  Subic  Bay  until  22  February. 


Back  at  “Yankee  Station,”  Sproston  was  again 
detached  for  Navi  Gunfire  Support  duty. 

She  arrived  off  the  coast,  in  the  II  Corps  area,  on  1 
March  and  remained  there  until  the  20th,  firing  40 
support  missions  for  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  and 
South  Vietnamese  Marines.  The  most  eventful  came  on 
9 March  when,  during  a three-hour  battle,  her  guns 
helped  to  repulse  a battalion-strength  Viet  Cong  at- 
tack against  Republic  of  Vietnam  Marines  near  Tam 
Quan. 

On  21  March,  she  and  the  Task  Group  proceeded  to 
Yokosuka  whence  it  departed  on  5 April  for  another 
tour  at  “Dixie  Station.”  Sproston  worked  with  Ranger 
at  both  “Dixie  Station”  and  “Yankee  Station”  during 
the  patrol. 

Sproston  was  detached  from  the  Task  Group  on  4 
May  and  visited  Hong  Kong,  Subic  Bay,  and  Yokosuka 
before  she  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  for  upkeep  and 
the  installation  of  a recovery  crane  as  she  had  been 
selected  to  participate  in  an  Apollo  spacecraft  recovery. 

On  25  August,  she  was  on  station  off  Kwajalein 
when  the  spacecraft  passed  overhead  and  landed  200 
miles  north,  where  it  was  recovered  by  Hornet 
(CVS-12).  Sproston  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  2 
September  and  remained  there  undergoing  repair  serv- 
ices and  conducting  type  training  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year. 

In  January  and  February  1967,  Sproston  conducted 
local  operations  to  prepare  for  her  1967  deployment  to 
the  Far  East.  She  sailed  for  Yokosuka  on  6 March 
and,  one  month  later,  was  back  at  “Yankee  Station.” 
She  particpated  in  Operation  “Sea  Lion”  and  provided 
gunfire  support  until  14  May.  She  then  joined  Hancock 
(CVA-19)  as  escort  and  plane  guard  for  two  and 
one-half  months.  During  this  period  of  deployment,  she 
performed  trawler  surveillance  duty  at  “Yankee  Sta- 
tion” several  times  when  the  Russian  ships  AGI 
Deflektor,  Barograf,  and  Gidrofon  entered  the  area. 

Sproston  and  Carpenter  departed  Vietnam  on  4 
August  for  Sydney,  Australia,  where  they  participated 
in  a joint  ASW  exercise  with  units  of  the  British  and 
New  Zealand  Navies  off  the  coast  of  New  Zealand. 

Having  steamed  almost  40,000  miles  since  leaving 
Pearl  Harbor,  Sproston  returned  to  her  home  port  on 
11  September.  She  underwent  general  repairs  and  con- 
ducted local  operations  until  the  last  of  December  1967 
when  she  was  ordered  to  Guam  for  yard  availability. 

Upon  completion  of  yard  work  in  mid-March,  Spros- 
ton returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  until  29  July  when  she 
sailed  for  the  west  coast.  When  she  arrived  in  San 
Diego,  she  was  notified  that  she  was  to  be  decommis- 
sioned. She  sailed  to  Pearl  Harbor  late  in  August  and, 
on  30  September  1968,  was  placed  out  of  commission. 
Sproston  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  10  October 
1968  and  sold  to  Chou’s  Iron  and  Steel  Co.,  Taipei, 
Taiwan,  for  scrap. 

Sproston  received  five  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II,  one  for  Korean  service,  and  three  for  Vietnamese 
service. 


Spruance 

Raymond  A.  Spruance — born  on  3 July  1886  at  Bal- 
timore, Md. — was  appointed  midshipman  at  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  on  3 July  1903.  He  graduated 
26th  in  his  class  on  12  September  1906  and  served  two 
years  as  a Passed  Midshipman  in  Iowa  (Battleship 
No.  4).  During  the  summer  of  1907,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Minnesota  (Battleship  No.  22),  and  he  cir- 
cumnavigated the  world  in  her  as  part  of  the  “Great 
White  Fleet.”  On  13  September  1908,  he  was  promoted 
to  ensign. 

After  a year  of  study  in  Schenectady,  N.Y.,  at  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.,  he  returned  to  sea  in  Connecticut 
(Battleship  No.  18).  In  November  1911,  Spruance 
became  senior  engineering  officer  in  Cincinnati 
(Cruiser  No.  7)  ; and,  in  the  spring  of  1913  at  Olon- 
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gapo  in  the  Philippines,  he  took  command  of  Bain- 
bridge  (Destroyer  No.  1).  A year  later,  he  was 
assigned  to  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  Corp.  as 
Assistant  Inspector  of  Machinery.  In  1916,  he  helped 
to  fit  out  Pennsylvania  (Battleship  No.  38).  By  late 
1917,  he  was  Assistant  Engineering  Officer  and  Elec- 
trical Superintendent  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard. 
During  this  tour  of  duty,  he  served  temporarily  at 
London,  Liverpool,  and  Edinburgh  and  with  the  6th 
Battle  Fleet. 

In  1919,  after  serving  as  executive  officer  in  Agam- 
memnon  (ID.  No.  3004),  he  reported  to  Bath,  Maine, 
to  fit  out  and  assume  command  of  Aaron  Ward 
(Destroyer  No.  132).  From  1921  until  1924,  Spruance 
was  in  the  Bureau  of  Engineering.  He  then  served 
briefly  as  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  to  Rear  Admiral 
Philip  Andrews,  Commander,  Naval  Forces,  Europe. 
However,  when  Osborne  (DD-295)  became  available, 
he  took  command  of  that  destroyer.  In  1926,  he  began 
two  years  of  study  at  the  Naval  War  College  at  New- 
port, R.  I. 

He  next  spent  two  years  as  executive  officer  of  Mis- 
sissippi (BB-41)  before  joining  the  faculty  of  the 
War  College.  In  1932,  he  was  promoted  to  Captain; 
and,  in  May  1933,  he  became  Chief  of  Staff  to  the 
Commander,  Destroyers,  Scouting  Force,  under  Rear 
Admiral  A.  E.  Watson.  In  1935,  he  returned  to  the 
Naval  War  College  as  Head  of  the  Tactics  Section  of 
the  Department  of  Operations.  Capt.  Spruance 
assumed  command  of  Mississippi  in  1938;  and,  two 
years  later,  he  was  appointed  Commandant  of  the  10th 
Naval  District.  On  1 October  1940,  he  became  Rear 
Admiral  Spruance;  and,  from  July  until  September 
1941,  he  commanded  both  the  Caribbean  Sea  Frontier 
and  the  10th  Naval  District. 

On  17  September  1941,  he  hoisted  his  flag  in  Nor- 
thampton (CA-26)  as  Commander,  Cruiser  Division 
(CruDiv)  5,  Pacific  Fleet.  At  the  time  of  the  Japanese 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  Spruance  and  his  cruisers 
were  at  sea  with  Halsey’s  task  force,  built  around 
Enterprise  (CV-6).  Though  scheduled  to  reenter  Pearl 
Harbor  on  7 December,  the  task  force  was  still  200  miles 
away  at  the  time  of  the  attack.  Reentry  plans  were 
cancelled,  and  Halsey  and  Spruance  attempted  to  hunt 
down  the  enemy  attack  force,  but  to  no  avail. 

Over  the  next  six  months,  Rear  Admiral  Spruance 
commanded  CruDiv  5 during  the  air  strikes  on  Wotje, 
Roi,  Kwajalein,  Taroa,  Maloelap,  and  Marcus  Island; 
during  the  Halsey  Doolittle  Raid  on  Tokyo;  and  in  the 
Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea.  His  cruisers  also  shelled  ene- 
my-held Wake  Island.  Just  before  the  Battle  of 
Midway,  Spruance  assumed  command  of  Halsey’s  car- 
rier task  force,  TF  16,  when  the  latter  was  hospital- 
ized at  Pearl  Harbor.  Though  junior  to  Rear  Admiral 
Fletcher  (CTF  17),  Spruance  assumed  control  of  the 
battle  after  carrier  Yorktown  (CV— 5),  flagship  of  TF 
17,  was  knocked  out  of  action.  Thus,  much  of  the 
credit  for  American  success  in  this  decisive  battle 
accrues  to  him. 

On  18  June  1942,  Spruance  became  Chief  of  Staff  to 
Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz,  Commander-in-Chief, 
Pacific  Fleet.  During  his  tenure  as  Nimitz’s  Chief  of 
Staff,  Spruance  joined  his  superior  and  Admiral  King 
in  advocating  the  Central  Pacific  “leap-frog”  strategy; 
and  it  is  a tribute  to  his  ability  that  he  was  chosen  to 
plan  and  command  the  first  hop  of  that  offensive,  the 
capture  of  the  Gilbert  Islands. 

With  the  Gilberts  secured,  Spruance  continued  to 
command  the  Central  Pacific  Force,  to  be  redesignated 
5th  Fleet  on  29  August  1944,  as  it  swept  through  the 
Marshall  Islands  in  January  1944  and  captured  Guam, 
Tinian,  and  Saipan  in  the  summer  of  1944.  During  the 
latter  operation,  his  force  also  met  and  decisively 
defeated  Japanese  naval  air  power  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Philippine  Sea  on  19  and  20  June.  Spruance,  a full 
Admiral  since  4 February  1944,  culminated  his  combat 


career  by  planning  and  leading  the  assaults  on  Iwo 
Jima  and  Okinawa  in  the  last  year  of  the  war. 

On  8 November  1945,  Admiral  Spruance  was 
relieved  of  command  of  the  5th  Fleet;  and  he,  in  turn, 
relieved  Fleet  Admiral  Nimitz  as  Commander-in-Chief, 
Pacific  Fleet  and  Pacific  Ocean  Areas.  On  1 February 
1946,  Admiral  Spruance  took  leave  of  the  Pacific  Fleet 
to  become  President  of  the  Naval  War  College.  Admi- 
ral Spruance  served  in  that  post  until  his  retirement 
on  1 July  1948. 

Retirement,  however,  did  not  end  Admiral  Spru- 
ance’s  usefulness  to  the  United  States  government. 
After  almost  four  years  of  productive  retirement  at 
Pebble  Beach  on  the  Monterey  Peninsula,  he  was  called 
to  the  colors  once  again.  Early  in  1952,  President 
Truman  appointed  him  United  States  Ambassador  to  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines.  Serving  until  the  spring 
of  1955,  he  successfully  negotiated  American  retention 
of  several  important  military  bases  on  the  islands  and 
fostered,  in  his  quiet  manner,  a deepening  of  respect 
between  the  two  governments  and  peoples.  Admiral 
Spruance  returned  to  his  home  at  Pebble  Beach  where 
he  lived  until  his  death  on  13  December  1969. 

(DD-963:  dp.  7,600  (f.)  ; 1.  563';  b.  55';  dr.  19';  s.  30 
k. ; cpl.  250;  a.  2 5",  ASROC,  Sea  Sparrow,  2 mk.  32 
tt. ; cl.  Spruance) 

Spruance  (DD-963)  was  laid  down  on  27  November 
1972  by  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Division  at  Pascagoula, 
Miss.;  launched  on  10  November  1973;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Raymond  A.  Spruance;  and  commissioned  on  20 
September  1975,  Comdr.  Raymond  J.  Harbrecht  in 
command. 


Spry 

(PG-64:  dp.  925;  1.  205'2";  b.  33';  dr.  14'7";  s.  16.5 

k.;  cpl.  87 ; a.  1 4",  1 3",  2 20mm.,  2 dct.,  4 dcp.;  cl. 

Temptress) 

Spry  (PG-64)  was  launched  as  HMS  Hibiscus  on  6 
April  1940  by  Harland  and  Wolff,  Ltd.,  Belfast,  North- 
ern Ireland;  served  in  the  Royal  Navy  until  1942;  was 
transferred  to  the  United  States  Navy  at  Leith,  Scot- 
land, on  2 May  1942;  and  was  commissioned  the  same 
day,  Lt.  Maxim  W.  Firth  in  command. 

One  of  a group  of  corvettes  acquired  by  the  United 
States  Navy  under  reverse  Lend-Lease,  Spry  sailed 
from  Londonderry,  Northern  Ireland,  on  20  May  1942 
as  escort  for  a convoy  bound  for  Argentia.  After  over- 
haul at  Boston,  she  arrived  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba, 
on  1 August  and  escorted  convoys  between  that  port 
and  Trinidad  until  shifted  to  the  convoy  route 
between  Trinidad  and  Recife,  Brazil,  in  January  1943. 
Following  an  overhaul  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  she  arrived 
at  Boston  in  June  1944  and  commenced  a year  of 
convoy  escort  and  weather  patrol  duty  between  New- 
foundland, Greenland,  and  Iceland.  Spry  was  decom- 
missioned in  England  on  20  August  1945,  returned  to 
the  Royal  Navy  on  26  August  and  struck  from  the 
Navy  list  on  17  September  1945.  She  was  sold  in  1947 
by  the  British  into  merchantile  service  as  Madonna 
and  was  scrapped  at  Hong  Kong  in  1955. 

Spuyten  Duyvil 

A district — formerly  a village — of  New  York  City, 
on  the  Hudson  River,  just  north  of  Spuyten  Duyvil 
Creek,  the  narrow  channel  which  separates  Manhattan 
Island  from  the  mainland  and  connects  the  Hudson 
and  Harlem  rivers. 

(ScStr:  t.  116;  1.  75';  b.  19'6";  dph.  9';  dr.  8';  s.  8 
k. ; cpl.  22;  a.  spar  torpedo) 

During  the  Civil  War,  the  Union  Navy  suffered 
heavy  losses  from  the  explosion  of  Confederate  torpe- 
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does.  This  experience  prompted  the  Union  Navy  to 
design  and  build  vessels  capable  of  using  this  new 
weapon.  One  effort  along  this  line  resulted  in  a screw 
steam  torpedo  boat  originally  called  Stromboli  but 
later  called  Spuyten  Duyvil. 

Stromboli  was  designed  by  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  William  W.  W.  Wood,  who  super- 
vised her  construction  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  by  S.  M. 
Pook.  The  contract  for  her  construction  was  dated  1 
June  1864.  Records  of  her  launching  and  commission- 
ing have  not  been  found.  On  19  November  1864,  the 
boat  was  renamed  Spuyten  Duyvil.  On  25  November 
1864,  she  successfully  fired  two  torpedoes.  Late  in 
November  1864,  Capt.  Charles  Stewart  Boggs  was 
placed  in  charge  of  Spuyten  Duyvil,  Picket  Boat  No.  6, 
and  steam  tug  John  T.  Jenkins  which  had  been  chart- 
ered to  tow  the  former  vessels  to  Hampton  Roads,  Va. 
Upon  arriving  at  Baltimore  on  2 December,  Boggs 
turned  the  vessels  over  to  Commodore  T.  A.  Domin 
who  placed  them  under  First  Assistant  Engineer  John 
L.  Lay  for  the  remainder  of  the  trip  to  Hampton 
Roads.  The  vessels  arrived  at  Norfolk  on  5 December. 

The  torpedo  boat  was  ordered  up  the  James  River  a 
week  later  to  help  assure  Union  control  of  that  vital 
waterway  during  Grant’s  drive  on  Richmond.  She 
arrived  at  Akin’s  Landing  on  the  15th,  and  she  oper- 
ated on  the  upper  James  slightly  below  the  Confeder- 
ate obstructions  through  most  of  the  remaining  months 
of  the  campaign.  A highlight  of  her  service  came  on 
the  night  of  23  and  24  January  1865  when  the  Confed- 
eracy’s James  River  Squadron  launched  its  down- 
stream assault  on  the  Union  squadron.  During  the 
action,  Spuyten  Duyvil  supported  Onondaga,  the  only 
monitor  then  on  the  river. 

After  Lee  evacuated  Richmond,  Spuyten  Duyvil  used 
her  torpedoes  to  help  clear  the  obstructions  from  the 
river.  Her  work  made  it  possible  for  President  Lincoln 
to  steam  up  steam  in  Malvern  and,  after  Admiral  Por- 
ter’s flagship  ran  aground,  to  be  rowed  in  a launch 
safely  to  the  former  Confederate  capital. 

Following  the  end  of  the  war,  Spuyten  Duyvil  con- 
tinued to  clear  obstructions  from  the  James.  She  then 
returned  to  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  where  she  was 
placed  in  ordinary  in  1866.  In  the  years  that  followed, 
she  was  used  for  developmental  work  and  was  modified 
with  many  experimental  improvements.  The  ship  dis- 
appeared from  the  Navy  list  in  1880. 

Squalus 

A genus  of  the  family  Squalidae,  which  originally 
comprised  all  the  known  sharks.  The  name  Squalus 
acanthias  belongs  to  a small  shark  found  in  schools 
near  the  shore  and  common  to  both  coasts  of  the 
North  Atlantic. 

Squalus  (SS-192)  sank  during  test  dives  in  the 
spring  of  1939,  shortly  after  she  was  commissioned. 
She  was  salvaged  and  extensively  rebuilt  before  recom- 
missioning as  Sailfish  (SS-192),  ( q.v .). 

Squando 

(Mon:  t.  614;  1.  225'41/2";  b.  45T7/8";  dph.  11'%";  dr. 

8'3";  s.  9 k.;  cpl.  60;  a.  2 11"  D.  sb. ; cl.  Casco ) 

While  Squando — a light  draft  monitor  built  by 
McKay  & Aldus  at  East  Boston,  Mass. — was  on  the 
ways  under  construction,  the  launching  of  Chimo  on  5 
May  1864  revealed  that  the  displacement  of  that  Casco 
class  monitor  had  been  miscalculated;  and  that,  as  a 
result,  she  had  too  little  freeboard  to  be  seaworthy. 
The  Navy  attempted  to  correct  this  defect  in  other 
Casco-class  monitors  by  making  various  changes  in  the 
unfinished  ships.  In  the  case  of  Squando,  on  24  June 
1864,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Welles  ordered  the  con- 
tractor to  raise  the  monitor’s  deck  22  inches  to  give 
her  sufficient  freeboard  for  safe  coastal  operations. 


Her  turret  and  pilot  house  were  installed  as  originally 
planned. 

The  ship  was  launched  on  6 January  1865,  and  work 
on  her  was  completed  on  30  March.  She  was  delivered 
to  the  Navy  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  on  5 April,  and 
she  was  commissioned  there  on  6 June  1865,  Acting 
Master  George  H.  Leinas  in  command. 

After  being  fitted  out  at  Boston  and  New  York,  the 
monitor  departed  New  York  harbor  on  30  July  1865 
and  proceeded  to  Charleston,  S.C.,  for  service  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Squadron.  Following  duty  in  that  his- 
toric South  Carolina  harbor,  encouraging  the  return  of 
stability  to  the  still  uneasy  birthplace  of  the  Confeder- 
acy, Squando  returned  north  in  May  1866.  She  was 
decommissioned  on  26  May  1866  and  laid  up  at  League 
Island,  Pa. 

While  in  reserve,  the  ship  was  renamed  Erebus  on 
15  June  1869,  but  she  resumed  the  name  Squando  on 
10  August  of  the  same  year.  The  monitor  was  broken 
up  at  League  Island  in  1874. 

Squanto 

A Wampanoag  Indian,  said  to  be  the  only  person  in 
Patuxent  to  escape  the  plague  of  1619.  He  became  a 
friend  of  English  colonists  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  and 
helped  them  by  acting  as  guide  and  interpreter.  How- 
ever, there  is  some  evidence  to  suggest  that  he  was 
also  acting  as  a spy  or  agent  for  Caunbitant,  sachem 
of  Mattapoisett.  Squanto  died  in  1622. 

(YT-194:  dp.  260;  1.  lOO'lO";  b.  25'0";  dr.  9'7";  s.  12 
k. ; cpl.  10;  cl.  Pessacus) 

Squanto  (YT-194)  was  built  in  1942  by  Ira  S. 
Bushy  & Son,  at  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  She  was  placed  in 
service  early  in  1943  in  the  10th  Naval  District,  cover- 
ing the  area  around  the  Virgin  Islands.  Squanto  was 
redesignated  a large  harbor  tug,  YTB-194,  on  15  May 
1944.  She  was  reclassified  a medium  harbor  tug, 
YTM-194,  in  February  1962. 

Squanto  served  the  Navy  just  over  20  years  and  spent 
all  her  time  in  the  10th  Naval  District.  The  exact  date 
upon  which  she  was  inactivated  is  unknown;  but,  since 
the  1962  Naval  Vessel  Register/ Ships  Data  Book  lists 
her  as  active  and  in  service  in  the  10th  Naval  District 
and  since  her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  in 
May  1963,  she  must  have  been  placed  out  of  service  in 
1962  or  early  in  1963.  No  documents  have  been  found 
giving  the  details  of  the  final  disposition  of  her  hulk; 
however,  the  1965  NVR  shows  her  as  scheduled  to  be 
sunk  as  a target.  That  is  probably  what  happened  to 
her. 

St. , see  Saint 

Stack 

Edward  Stack — born  on  26  April  1756  in  Kealand, 
County  Kerry,  Ireland — was  appointed  2d  Lieutenant 
in  the  United  States  Marine  Corps  by  John  Paul  Jones 
on  4 February  1779.  Stack  commanded  the  division  in 
the  main  top  of  Bon  Homme  Richard  during  her  battle 
with  Serapis  on  23  September  1779. 

Fire  superiority  aloft  enabled  the  Americans  to 
drive  the  British  from  their  tops  and  harass  them  on 
deck.  A grenade  thrown  from  the  tops  fired  a chain  of 
ammunition  on  Serapis  and  caused  a severe  explosion 
which  was  a principal  factor  in  her  surrender. 

In  his  report  of  the  action,  Jones  commended  Stack 
for  his  great  bravery.  Lt.  Stack  remained  in  United 
States  service  until  1780.  He  died  at  Calais,  France,  in 
December  1833. 

(DD-406 : dp.  1,500;  1.  341'4";  b.  35'6";  dr.  14'4";  s. 

36.5  k.;  cpl.  176;  a.  4 5",  16  21"  tt. ; cl.  Benham) 

Stack  (DD-406)  was  laid  down  on  25  June  1937  by 
the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth,  Va. ; launched  on 
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5 May  1938;  sponsored  by  Miss  Mary  Teresa  Stack; 
and  commissioned  on  20  November  19'39,  Lt.  Comdr. 
Isaiah  Olch  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  which  lasted  until  4 April 
1940,  including  a cruise  to  the  West  Indies  and  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Stack  proceeded  to  the  west  coast  and  thence 
to  Pearl  Harbor  where  she  operated  with  the  Pacific 
Fleet  until  June  1941.  She  then  returned  to  the  east 
coast  for  an  overhaul  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard. 
Stack  began  patrolling  off  Bermuda  late  in  November 
with  the  Neutrality  Patrol.  After  the  United  States 
entered  World  War  II,  Stack  continued  to  patrol  in 
the  Caribbean  until  22  December  when  she  was 
assigned  to  escort  Wasp  (CV-7)  from  Bermuda  to 
Norfolk. 

On  the  28th,  she  sailed  from  Norfolk  as  screen  for 
Long  Island  (CVE-1).  She  arrived  at  Casco  Bay, 
Maine,  two  days  later.  She  refueled  and  got  underway 
for  Argentia  in  the  screen  for  Long  Island  and  Phila- 
delphia (CL— 41).  Arriving  in  Argentina  on  New  Year’s 
Day  1942,  she  was  assigned  to  patrol  duty.  On  Janu- 
ary 15th,  she  picked  up  two  survivors  from  SS  Bay 
Rose  which  had  been  torpedoed  the  night  before  off 
Cape  Race. 

From  17  to  24  January,  Stack  escorted  a convoy 
which  was  transporting  the  first  American  Expedition- 
ary Force  troops  to  Ireland.  En  route  from  Hvalfjor- 
dur  to  Reykjavik,  Iceland,  on  29  January,  she  was 
ordered  on  a submarine  sweep  after  the  U.S.C.G.C. 
Alexander  Hamilton,  operating  with  Task  Force  (TF) 
15,  was  torpedoed.  Steaming  at  25  knots  on  a night 
sweep,  Stack  sighted  a submarine  close  aboard.  She 
returned  to  the  point  where  it  had  been  seen  and  made 
two  depth  charge  attacks  on  sound  contact.  Sterett 
(DD-407)  came  to  assist  and  also  made  two  attacks. 
The  submarine,  U-132,  suffered  damage  to  a diesel 
compressor  and  was  forced  to  return  to  France  for 
repairs. 

Stack  departed  Iceland  on  31  January  and  operated 
out  of  Casco  Bay  until  17  March.  That  morning, 
patrolling  with  zero  visibility,  she  collided  with  Wasp. 
Since  her  number  one  fireroom  was  completely  flooded, 
she  steamed  to  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  and  under- 
went repairs  until  May. 

On  5 June,  Stack  joined  TF  37  consisting  of 
Wasp,  Quincy  (CA-39),  San  Juan  (CL-54),  Lang 
(DD-399),  Wilson  (DD-408),  Buchanan  (DD-484), 
and  Farenholt  (DD-491)  and  headed  for  San  Diego. 
The  force  arrived  there  on  19  June,  was  redesignated 
TF  18,  and  ordered  to  Nukualofa,  Tongatapu  Island, 
on  the  25th.  Arriving  on  the  18th  of  July,  the  ships 
spent  five  days  preparing  for  battle,  and  sailed  for  the 
invasion  of  Guadalcanal,  Solomon  Islands. 

Stack  covered  the  Guadalcanal-Tulagi  landings  with 
Destroyer  Squadron  (DesRon)  12  and  was  then 
assigned  independent  escort  and  patrol  duty  in  the 
Guadalcanal  area.  On  16  January  1943,  she  was  ordered 
to  return  to  the  west  coast,  via  Pearl  Harbor,  for  yard 
availability.  Stack  entered  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard 
on  2 February.  Following  repair,  overhaul  and  sea 
trials,  she  sailed  on  the  23d  to  escort  SS  Matsonia  to 
Pearl  Harbor  and  continue  on  to  Efate,  New  Hebrides 
Islands. 

Stack  operated  out  of  Efate  from  20  April  until  late 
May.  During  this  time,  she  made  several  patrols  off 
Guadalcanal.  She  then  screened  Maryland  (BB-46) 
covering  the  southern  supply  routes.  Assigned  to  TF 
31  in  July  and  August,  she  had  her  first  opportunity 
to  “slug  it  out”  with  the  enemy.  Stack  was  under 
attack  by  Japanese  aircraft  on  17  and  18  July  near 
New  Georgia  Island.  On  the  night  of  6 and  7 August, 
in  what  would  be  known  as  the  Battle  of  Vella  Gulf, 
Stack,  with  other  units  of  Task  Group  (TG)  31.2,  was 
searching  for  enemy  traffic  along  Gizo  and  Kolomban- 
gara  Islands.  At  2335,  Dunlap  (DD-384)  reported  that 
she  had  made  radar  contact  at  19,000  yards.  The 
group  tracked  the  enemy  and  identified  them  as  four 


ships  in  column.  The  American  ships  opened  the  battle 
with  a successful  torpedo  attack,  followed  by  gunfire 
and  more  torpedoes.  This  resulted  in  the  sinking  of 
three  Japanese  destroyers,  Arashi,  Hagikaze,  and 
Kawakaze,  and  damage  to  the  fourth.  The  destroyers 
were  loaded  with  troops  who  were  to  have  been  landed 
at  Kolombangara  as  reinforcements  for  the  Japanese 
garrison  there.  There  were  no  American  losses,  and 
the  task  group  retired  to  Tulagi. 

Stack  joined  TF  38  to  participate  in  raids  against 
Rabaul  during  November.  On  the  11th,  two  carrier 
attacks  had  already  been  launched  when  radar  picked 
up  a flight  of  incoming  bogies.  The  actual  attack 
began  at  1355  when  Stack  commenced  firing  on  a 
group  of  20  “Vais”  coming  in  on  her  starboard  bow. 
Thereafter,  antiaircraft  fire  was  continuous  from  the 
task  force  against  all  types  of  Japanese  planes.  The 
attacking  force  numbered  about  90  planes.  Stack 
splashed  one  and  had  two  more  probable  kills. 

Stack  then  operated  with  TG  50.4  during  the  assault 
and  landings  on  Tarawa  and  Makin  Island  in  the  Gil- 
berts. She  was  a unit  of  the  group  screening  the  car- 
riers which  were  providing  fighter  cover  to  the  landing 
forces,  when  it  was  attacked  by  enemy  bombers  on  20 
November,  the  day  of  the  landings. 

Stack  then  steamed  west  of  the  Gilberts  to  partici- 
pate in  the  combined  aerial  and  shore  bombardment  of 
Nauru  Island  on  8 December  1943. 

In  late  January  and  early  February  1944,  Stack,  as 
part  of  TF  58,  participated  in  the  bombardment  and 
assault  on  Kwajalein  and  Majuro  Atolls  in  the  Mar- 
shalls. She  was  one  of  five  destroyers  in  the  Bombard- 
ment Support  Group,  which  included  three  battleships, 
that  shelled  Roi-Namur  and  adjacent  islands.  On  17 
and  18  February,  the  task  force,  now  including  nine 
carriers,  carried  out  raids  against  the  Japanese  bas- 
tion at  Truk  and,  on  the  20th,  against  Jaluit  Atoll. 

Stack  then  departed  the  Central  Pacific  for  Pearl 
Harbor  and  for  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States. 
She  was  overhauled  and  held  sea  trials  from  11  March 
to  22  June  when  she  weighed  anchor  for  Pearl  Harbor 
and  Milne  Bay. 

Stack  arrived  at  Milne  Bay  on  15  July  and  began 
operations  as  a unit  of  TG  76.7.  She  laid  a mine  field 
off  Wewak,  New  Guinea,  and,  on  the  night  of  31 
August  and  1 September,  shelled  Kairiru  Island  in  the 
Wewak  area.  Stack  was  part  of  the  assault  force  that 
landed  troops  on  Morotai,  North  Moluccas,  on  15  Sep- 
tember. 

Stack  was  attached  to  TG  78.4  which  entered  Leyte 
Gulf  on  17  October.  She  spent  the  next  two  days  per- 
forming pin-point  fire  support  in  the  Dinagat  Island 
landing  area.  On  the  20th,  she,  in  company  with  Lang 
and  five  YM’s,  performed  mine  sweeping  operations 
and  provided  antiaircraft  support  for  landings  in  the 
Philippines  on  Pinaon  Island. 

Stack,  with  TG  78.5,  sortied  from  Sansapor,  New 
Guinea,  on  30  December  1944  bound  for  Lingayen  Gulf 
to  support  the  assault  and  landing  at  “Blue  Beach,” 
Luzon.  During  the  period  from  5 to  12  January  1945, 
she  provided  antisubmarine  and  antiaircraft  cover  for 
various  units  and  call  fire  on  the  beaches.  Stack  spent 
the  next  three  weeks  escorting  convoys  between  Leyte 
and  Lingayen  Gulfs. 

On  8 February,  Stack  departed  San  Pedro  for  the 
Solomon  Islands  and  a period  of  upkeep,  training, 
logistics,  and  exercises  which  were  to  last  until  mid- 
March.  She  sailed  from  Purvis  Bay  on  the  15th; 
moored  at  Ulithi  for  a week;  and,  on  27  March, 
steamed  for  the  Ryukyus  with  TF  53.  Stack  arrived 
off  Okinawa  on  1 April,  “L-Day,”  and  began  her 
assigned  duties  as  an  antisubmarine  and  antiaircraft 
patrol  ship.  There  were  numerous  enemy  planes  the 
next  two  days,  and  she  fired  on  several.  On  the  5th, 
she  was  ordered  to  Saipan  and  thence  to  Ulithi  where 
she  joined  TU  94.18.12  on  13  April  for  the  return 
voyage  to  Okinawa. 
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Arriving  at  Hagushi  on  the  21st,  Stack  was  assigned 
to  patrol  duty  west  of  Zampa  Misaki  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  month.  She  then  patrolled  southeast  of  Oki- 
nawa to  cover  the  Sakashima  Group  during  May  and 
early  June. 

Stack  reported  to  Louisville  (CA-28)  on  15  June 
and  was  directed  to  screen  that  vessel  to  Pearl 
Harbor.  Stack  had  boiler  trouble  en  route  which  forced 
her  to  undergo  tender  availability  at  Pearl  Harbor 
until  late  July.  She  stood  out  of  Pearl  on  the  27th 
underway  for  Eniwetok,  Saipan,  Okinawa,  and  Guam. 
On  28  August,  she  was  en  route  from  Guam  to  Truk 
Atoll  with  Brigadier  General  L.  D.  Hermle,  USMC, 
and  various  other  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  officers  on 
board  for  a preliminary  conference  with  Japanese 
military  authorities  regarding  the  surrender  of 
their  forces.  The  conference  was  held  on  30  August, 
and  Stack  transported  the  Japanese  officers  and  civil- 
ians to  Guam  who  were  to  take  part  in  the  surrender. 
She  remained  in  the  Marianas  until  ordered  to  Iwo 
Jima  on  16  September.  Stack  relieved  Cummings 
(DD-365)  on  19  September,  at  Haha  Jima,  as  Com- 
mander, Naval  Occupation  Forces.  She  returned  to  the 
Marianas  and  remained  in  the  area  until  15  December 
when  she  weighed  anchor  for  Pearl  Harbor  and  the 
west  coast. 

Stack  arrived  at  San  Diego  on  30  December  for 
stripping  and  reduction  of  her  personnel.  She  sailed 
two  weeks  later  for  Pearl  Harbor  and  ultimate  dis- 
posal. She  was  assigned  to  Joint  Task  Force  1 as  a 
target  for  “Operation  Crossroads,”  the  atomic  bomb 
tests  to  be  held  in  the  Marshall  Islands.  Stack  arrived 
at  Bikini  on  29  May.  She  survived  the  bomb  tests  of 
July  and  August  and  was  decommissioned  in  the  Mar- 
shalls on  29  August.  Stack  was  sunk  by  gunfire  near 
Kwajalein  on  24  April  1948  and  struck  from  the  Navy 
list  on  28  May. 

Stack  received  12  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Stadtfeld 

Sanford  Stadtfeld  was  born  in  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
on  18  June.  1917  and  commissioned  an  ensign  in  the 
Naval  Reserve  on  10  July  1939.  He  was  ordered  to 
duty  at  the  Naval  Reserve  Training  Base,  San  Fran- 
cisco, on  24  October  1940  and  detached  to  Argus 
(PY-14)  on  8 January  1941.  On  17  September,  he 
transferred  to  Crusader  (ARS-2)  and  the  following 
month  was  detached  for  duty  in  Pensacola  (CA-24). 

Stadtfeld  was  promoted  to  lieutenant  on  15  June 
1942  and  killed  in  action  during  the  Battle  of  Tassafa- 
ronga  on  30  November  1942. 

(DE-29:  dp.  1,140;  1.  289'5";  dr.  8'3";  s.  21.5  k.;  cpl. 
198;  a.  3 3",  4 40mm.,  9 20mm.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.),  2 
dct. ; cl.  Evarts) 

Stadtfeld  (DE-29)  was  laid  down  for  the  United 
Kingdom  under  the  designation  B DE-29  on  26  Novem- 
ber 1942  by  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  Vallejo, 
Calif.;  and  was  launched  on  17  May  1943.  Her  assign- 
ment to  the  Royal  Navy  was  cancelled  and  the 
destroyer  escort  was  redesignated  DE-29  on  16  June 

1943.  She  was  commissioned  in  the  United  States  Navy 
on  26  August  1943,  Lt.  Comdr.  Sigurd  Hansen,  USNR, 
in  command. 

After  her  shakedown  and  yard  availability  period, 
the  ship  sailed  on  31  October  for  Hawaii  and  arrived 
at  Pearl  Harbor  on  10  November.  She  then  screened 
fueling  units  from  there  to  Funafuti,  Ellice  Islands, 
and  to  Espiritu  Santo,  New  Hebrides  Islands.  After 
escorting  fueling  units  for  the  Gilbert  Island  Opera- 
tion, she  departed  Funafuti  for  Tarawa  on  18  Decem- 
ber 1943  and,  five  days  later,  was  rerouted  to  Pearl 
Harbor. 


Stadtfeld  sortied,  on  16  January  1944,  as  a screen- 
ing unit  of  Task  Unit  58.2.1  to  participate  in  the  con- 
quest of  the  Marshall  Islands  and  operated  out  of 
Majuro  until  sailing  for  Hawaii  on  12  February.  On  2 
March,  the  ship  departed  Pearl  Harbor  en  route  to 
Funafuti  but  was  rerouted  to  Guadalcanal.  Escort 
duty  between  the  Solomon  Islands  and  the  Admiralty, 
Russell,  and  New  Hebrides  Islands  followed  until  1 
May,  including  voyages  to  Emirau  on  30  March  and 
Green  Island  on  13  April.  After  a short  tender  availa- 
bility period  at  Espiritu  Santo,  the  destroyer  escort 
resumed  escort  duty  in  the  Solomons. 

Stadtfeld  was  routed  to  Manus  on  22  September 

1944.  In  October,  she  was  ordered  to  the  Palau  Islands 
and  operated  there  until  mid-November  when  she 
sailed  for  Guam.  She  escorted  convoys  from  there  to 
Kossol  Roads,  Manus,  and  Eniwetok.  On  12  Feburary 

1945,  Stadtfeld  was  assigned  duty  as  an  escort  for  a 
convoy  from  Eniwetok  to  Iwo  Jima.  She  arrived  at 
Iwo  Jima  on  13  March  and  returned  to  Eniwetok  via 
Saipan.  The  ship  then  performed  escort  duty  between 
the  Marshall  and  Caroline  islands  until  6 July  when 
she  was  ordered  back  to  Pearl  Harbor.  From  Hawaii, 
she  was  routed  on  to  Mare  Island  for  overhaul.  Yard 
availability  began  on  20  July;  but,  after  the  termina- 
tion of  hostilities  with  Japan,  all  work  was  stopped  on 
16  August. 

Stadtfeld  was  decommissioned  at  Mare  Island  on  15 
November  1945  and  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on 
28  November.  She  was  sold  for  scrap  in  July  1947. 

Stadtfeld  received  four  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 

Staff 

(AM-114:  dp.  890;  1.  221'2";  b.  32'0";  dr.  10'9";  s. 

18.1  k.  (tl.)  ; cpl.  105;  a.  1 3",  2 40mm.;  cl.  Auk) 

Staff  (AM-114)  was  laid  down  on  28  November 
1941  by  the  American  Shipbuilding  Co.  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  launched  on  17  June  1942;  and  commissioned  on 
Veterans  Day  1942,  Lt.  Comdr.  R.  T.  McDaniel,  USNR, 
in  command. 

She  completed  fitting  out  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard 
on  9 January  1943  and  reported  for  shakedown  a few 
days  later.  In  late  March,  she  sailed  in  the  screen  of 
convoy  UGS-6  bound  for  North  Africa.  The  convoy 
arrived  at  Mers-el-Kebir  on  13  April,  and  Staff 
remained  there  until  the  20th.  She  joined  other  mine- 
sweepers in  conducting  antisubmarine  patrols  off  the 
Gulf  of  Arzeu  until  the  end  of  May.  During  the  first 
three  weeks  in  June,  Staff  swept  mines  off  the  Gulf  of 
Oran,  returning  to  the  Mers-el-Kebir  anchorage  each 
night. 

Between  24  June  and  1 July,  she  divided  her  time 
between  patrols,  exercises,  and  mine  sweeps;  then 
joined  Task  Force  85  at  anchor  in  Mers-el-Kebir.  On 
the  5th,  the  task  force  sortied  and  headed  for  Sicily. 
Staff  sailed  in  the  screen  and  arrived  off  the  Sicilian 
coast  on  9 July.  During  the  invasion,  the  minesweeper 
was  assigned  patrol  duties  off  Scoglitti.  She  patrolled, 
sank  mines,  and  duelled  with  shore  batteries  between  9 
and  16  July.  On  the  16th,  during  an  engagement  with 
shore  batteries,  Staff  struck  a mine  and  sustained 
extensive  damage  in  the  forward  engine  room  and  suf- 
fered a number  of  casualties.  She  entered  Licata  on 
the  17th  and  remained  there  until  8 August  when  Hopi 
(AT-71)  got  underway  with  the  minesweeper  in  tow. 
The  two  ships  reached  Bizerte,  Tunisia,  on  the  10th 
and  Oran,  Algeria,  on  the  16th. 

Staff  was  docked  at  Oran  on  31  August  and  was 
refloated  on  23  September.  On  18  October,  SS  Moose 
Peak  towed  her  out  of  Oran,  and  they  joined  UGS-18 
for  the  voyage  to  the  United  States.  She  made  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  on  6 November  and  was  soon  docked  again 
for  battle  repairs.  She  remained  in  the  United  States 
until  25  March  1944  when  she  sailed  from  New  York 
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to  Plymouth,  England,  for  temporary  duty  with  the 
12th  Fleet.  That  assignment  lasted  from  15  April  to  1 
August. 

From  there,  she  moved  to  the  Mediterranean  for 
another  temporary  duty  assignment,  this  time  with 
the  8th  Fleet.  She  was  at  Oran  from  6 to  10  August 
and,  by  15  August,  was  off  the  Mediterranean  coast  of 
France  for  the  invasion  there.  She  supported  the  inva- 
sion until  mid-November,  then  returned  to  Oran. 
From  there,  she  headed  hack  to  the  United  States  on 
24  November.  She  reached  Norfolk  on  11  December 
and  did  not  leave  until  15  February  1945,  when  she 
sailed  south  to  Panama.  Staff  transited  the  canal  10 
days  later  and  arrived  in  Pearl  Harbor  on  19  March. 
She  remained  at  Pearl  Harbor  until  9 May,  first  in 
overhaul,  then  conducting  exercises  with  submarines  off 
Oahu. 

On  9 May,  she  got  underway  in  the  screen  of  a 
westward-bound  convoy.  The  ships  reached  Eniwetok 
on  18  May;  and,  two  days  later,  Staff  sailed  for  the 
Marianas  with  Tumult  (PC-478)  and  SC-727.  They 
entered  Apra  Harbor,  Guam,  on  the  22d.  Almost  a 
week  later,  on  the  28th,  she  got  underway  for  Oki- 
nawa. The  minesweeper  escorted  a convoy  of  LST’s  to 
Nakagusuku  Wan  (Buckner  Bay),  Okinawa,  then  put 
into  Kerama  Retto  on  6 June.  For  the  remainder  of 
the  month,  Staff  operated  out  of  the  anchorage  at 
Kerama  Retto,  patrolling  and  screening  around  Oki- 
nawa. She  cleared  the  area  on  30  June  and  returned  to 
Guam  the  following  day.  She  remained  in  the  Mari- 
anas, visiting  both  Guam  and  Saipan,  until  2 August. 
She  arrived  off  Okinawa  again  on  7 August  and  took 
part  in  operation  “Skagway,”  a minesweeping  opera- 
tion in  the  East  China  Sea,  from  13  to  25  August. 

On  the  25th,  Staff  returned  to  Buckner  Bay  and,  on 
1 September,  sailed  in  company  with  six  other  mine- 
craft  and  four  smaller  vessels  to  conduct  the  initial 
sweep  of  the  Kyushu  approaches.  On  the  9th,  she 
departed  Japan  for  Okinawa  and  reentered  Buckner 
Bay  on  the  11th.  Staff  stood  out  again  on  21  Septem- 
ber and  headed  for  Bungo  Suido  to  conduct  further 
sweeps  in  the  Japanese  home  islands,  this  time  in  the 
waters  between  Kyushu  and  Shikoku.  She  continued 
minesweeping  operations  through  the  fall  and  into 
winter. 

In  late  December,  she  visited  Shanghai;  then  headed 
for  the  United  States.  She  stopped  at  Pearl  Harbor 
early  in  February  1946  and  reached  San  Pedro,  Calif., 
on  the  14th.  There,  she  reported  to  the  19th  Fleet  and 
began  inactivation  overhaul  at  Terminal  Island.  Staff 
was  retained  in  commission,  in  reserve,  until  15  Janu- 
ary 1947,  when  she  was  decommissioned  and  berthed  at 
San  Diego. 

On  14  January  1952,  Staff  was  recommissioned  at 
San  Diego  and  sailed — via  Acapulco,  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  Guantanamo  Bay — to  Charleston,  S.C.,  and 
Norfolk,  Va.  She  was  assigned  to  Mine  Squadron  6 
and  operated  along  the  east  coast  until  26  August 
when  she  sailed  for  Scotland.  Staff  visited  Holyhead 
and  the  Firth  of  Forth  in  September  and  returned  to 
Charleston  on  12  October.  She  resumed  operations 
along  the  eastern  seaboard  during  the  winter  of  1952 
and  1953;  then,  on  21  April  1953,  put  to  sea  to  join 
the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  Staff  cruised  with 
the  6th  Fleet  until  October,  visiting  most  of  the  major 
ports  on  the  Mediterranean.  She  reentered  Charleston 
on  26  October,  and  she  was  moored  until  the  new  year. 

On  4 January  1954,  she  embarked  on  a cruise  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  the  British  West 
Indies.  She  returned  to  Charleston  on  2 April  and 
operated  from  there  until  September.  Staff  rejoined 
the  6th  Fleet  in  mid-September  and  cruised  the 
“middle  sea”  until  January  1955.  The  minesweeper 
returned  to  Charleston  on  29  January.  On  7 February, 
she  was  redesignated  MSF-114;  and,  on  28  March,  she 
reported  to  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  for  inactivation. 
She  was  placed  out  of  commission,  in  reserve,  at  Green 
Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  on  15  August  1955.  Her  name  was 


struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 March  1967  and  her 
hulk  sold  to  Southern  Scrap  Metals  Co.  of  New  Orle- 
ans, La.,  on  17  November  1967. 

Staff  was  awarded  six  battle  stars  during  World 
War  II. 


Stafford 

Richard  Y.  Stafford  was  born  in  Windsor,  Mo.,  on  11 
December  1916.  He  enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  on  19  October  1940  and,  on  20  February  1941, 
accepted  an  appointment  as  a second  lieutenant  at 
Quantico,  Va.  He  remained  at  Quantico  until  29  May, 
when  he  was  reassigned  to  San  Diego.  He  saw  duty  at 
San  Diego  from  16  June  1941  to  July  1942  and,  on  11 
April  1942,  was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant.  On  12 
September  1942,  when  he  was  promoted  to  captain, 
Stafford  had  been  serving  in  the  field  for  about  a 
month. 

Between  9 and  11  October,  Capt.  Stafford  led  his 
company  of  marines  on  a forced  march  through  the 
dense  jungle  and  swamps  of  Guadalcanal  and,  upon 
arriving  at  his  objective,  immediately  deployed  his 
command.  The  enemy  position  was  stronger  than  had 
been  expected,  and  the  ensuing  fight  was  very  brisk. 
Capt.  Stafford  led  his  men  in  the  assault  and  was 
killed  by  a Japanese  rifleman.  For  his  “.  . . conspicu- 
ous gallantry  and  intrepidity  as  Commanding  Offi- 
cer. . which  constituted  “.  . . an  inspiration  to  the  men 
of  his  command  in  the  fulfillment  of  an  important  mis- 
sion,” Capt.  Stafford  was  posthumously  awarded  the 
Silver  Star  medal. 

(DE-411 : dp.  1,350;  1.  306'0";  b.  36'7";  dr.  13'4";  s. 

24.3  k.  (tl.) ; cpl.  222;  a.  2 5,  4 40mm.,  10  20mm.,  3 

21"  tt.,  2 dct.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.) ; cl.  John  C. 

Butler) 

Stafford  (DE-411)  was  laid  down  on  29  November 
1943  at  Houston,  Tex.,  by  the  Brown  Shipbuilding  Co.; 
launched  on  11  January  1944;  sponsored  by  Miss  Flora 
Stafford;  and  commissioned  on  19  April  1944,  Lt. 
Comdr.  V.  H.  Craig,  Jr.,  USNR,  in  command. 

Upon  completion  of  fitting  out  in  the  Galveston- 
Houston  area,  Stafford  sailed  in  company  with  La  Prade 
(DE-409)  on  7 May  for  Bermuda  for  shakedown  train- 
ing. Her  shakedown  cruise  was  interrupted  from  17  to 
19  May,  when  she  rendezvoused  with  convoy  GUS-38 
and  escorted  Merrimac  (AO-37)  into  Bermuda.  She 
completed  training  and  post-shakedown  availability 
early  in  June  and,  on  the  9th,  joined  Vortice  off  Ber- 
muda to  escort  that  Italian  submarine  north.  Three  days 
later,  at  the  entrance  to  Casco  Bay,  Maine,  YMS—169 
relieved  Stafford  of  her  charge,  and  the  destroyer 
escort  stood  into  Boston  Bay  and  moored  at  Charles- 
town, Mass.  She  underwent  post-shakedown  overhaul 
at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  from  13  to  22  June.  The 
next  day,  she  headed  south  and  moored  at  Norfolk  two 
days  later. 

On  the  afternoon  of  27  June,  Stafford  joined  La 
Prade  and  Wasatch  (AGC-9)  off  the  Virginia  Capes 
to  form  Task  Unit  (TU)  29.6.6  which  shaped  a course 
for  the  Panama  Canal.  The  three  ships  transited  the 
canal  on  3 July,  and  Stafford  moored  at  Balboa.  The 
following  day,  Independence  Day  1944,  she  reported  to 
the  Pacific  Fleet  for  duty  and  sailed  for  San  Diego. 
Following  repairs  at  the  Destroyer  Repair  Base  there, 
she  got  underway  with  La  Prade  for  Hawaii  and 
reached  Pearl  Harbor  on  25  July.  For  almost  a month, 
she  engaged  in  antisubmarine  warfare  (ASW)  train- 
ing in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

On  18  August,  Stafford  and  Fieberling  (DE-640) 
steamed  out  of  Pearl  Harbor  escorting  TU  16.8.1  to 
the  Marshalls.  The  ships  arrived  at  Kwajalein  on  25 
August,  and  Stafford  escorted  SS  Coast  Skipper  to 
Majuro  the  following  day.  On  the  29th,  she  joined 
Dionee  (DE-261)  in  the  screen  of  Thetis  Bay 
(CVE-90).  The  three  warships  made  Pearl  Harbor  on 
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3 September,  and  the  destroyer  escort  operated  out  of 
that  base  for  just  under  two  months.  During  that 
time,  she  joined  in  several  ASW  exercises.  On  '31  Octo- 
ber, she  departed  Pearl  Harbor  with  Task  Group  (TG) 
12.3  to  find  and  destroy  an  enemy  submarine  known  to 
be  prowling  the  sea  lanes  between  Hawaii  and  the 
west  coast.  Over  the  following  two  weeks,  the  task 
group  made  several  contacts,  attacked  them  with  depth 
charges,  but  failed  to  locate  and  sink  the  elusive 
enemy.  On  14  November,  the  task  group  received  word 
that  another  unit  had  sunk  its  quarry;  and  it  was 
ordered  back  to  Pearl,  where  it  arrived  on  19  Novem- 
ber. 

Five  days  later,  Stafford  departed  Pearl  as  an  ele- 
ment of  TG  12.4,  bound  for  the  central  and  western 
Pacific.  The  task  group  reached  Eniwetok  on  2 Decem- 
ber, reported  for  duty  to  the  Commander,  Third  Fleet, 
and  was  redesignated  TG  30.6.  The  next  day,  the  ships 
continued  west,  stopping  over  at  Ulithi  on  the  night  of 
7 and  8 December  and  at  Saipan  on  the  10th  and  11. 
By  17  December,  she  reached  Kossol  Passage  in  the 
Palaus.  The  task  group  made  an  antisubmarine  sweep 
60  miles  in  radius  around  Peleliu  before  heading  for 
Ulithi,  where  it  arrived  on  22  December.  On  the  28th, 
the  group,  redesignated  TU  77.4.13,  exited  the  lagoon 
and  returned  to  the  Palaus  the  following  day. 

On  New  Year’s  Day  1945,  Stafford  sailed  with  the 
task  unit  from  Kossol  Roads  screening  units  of  Task 
Force  (TF)  77  steaming  toward  Luzon.  From  Leyte, 
the  task  force  sailed  south  through  the  Surigao  Strait, 
then  west  along  the  northern  coast  of  Mindanao, 
before  turning  north  to  skirt  the  coasts  of  Negros, 
Panay,  Mindoro,  and  Luzon.  Although  air  alerts  were 
called  from  the  second  day  out  and  HMAS  Australia 
reported  an  unidentified  plane’s  splashing  close  aboard, 
the  kamikazes  did  not  succeed  in  crashing  a ship  until 
late  on  4 January,  when  one  hit  Ommaney  Bay 
(CVE-79).  The  escort  aircraft  carrier  had  to  be 
finished  off  by  American  torpedoes.  By  5 January,  the 
Japanesse  had  determined  that  TF  77  was  headed  for 
Lingayen;  and  they  intensified  their  air  attacks 
accordingly.  Late  that  afternoon,  the  task  force, 
located  just  northwest  of  Manila  Bay,  came  under 
moderately  heavy  kamikaze  attacks. 

At  1747,  eight  Japanese  planes,  probably  “Zekes,” 
came  in  low  and  out  of  the  sun.  Stafford,  Goss 
(DE-444),  and  Ulvert  M.  Moore  (DE-442)  were 
screening  Tulagi  (CVE-72).  The  three  escorts  quickly 
brought  their  antiaircraft  batteries  to  bear  and  opened 
fire  at  targets  approximately  8,000  yards  away.  At 
about  the  same  point,  four  of  the  enemies  peeled  off  to 
the  right.  The  remaining  four  bore  down  on  the  car- 
rier and  her  three  protectors.  Each  of  the  escorts 
splashed  a plane,  but  the  fourth  kamikaze  crashed  into 
Stafford’s  starboard  side,  amidships,  just  abaft  the 
stack.  The  stricken  destroyer  escort  lost  way  rapidly, 
and  she  began  taking  on  water.  All  crew  members, 
save  a nucleus  crew,  were  transferred  to  Ulvert  M. 
Moore ; and  all  topside  depth  charges,  K guns,  and 
loading  machines  were  jettisoned  to  improve  her  stabil- 
ity. Stafford  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  Lingayen  until 
11  January,  when,  after  receiving  the  rest  of  her  crew 
— save  casualties — she  departed  with  a slow  convoy  for 
Leyte. 

She  arrived  at  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte,  on  16  Janu- 
ary, went  into  drydock  for  hull  repairs  on  the  19th, 
and  departed  on  the  27th  with  a convoy  bound  for 
Hollandia.  Stafford  and  Apache  (ATF-167)  were 
detached  from  the  convoy  on  30  January,  and  the  two 
ships  put  into  Seeadler  Harbor,  Manus,  five  days  later. 
After  five  days  of  additional  repairs,  she  headed 
northeast  for  the  United  States.  The  destroyer  escort 
stopped  at  Majuro  from  13  to  15  February  and  at 
Pearl  Harbor  from  21  to  25  February  on  her  way  to 
the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard.  She  underwent  two 
months  of  repairs,  from  4 March  to  6 May,  before  ren- 
dezvousing with  SS  Philippa  off  the  entrance  to  San 
Francisco  Bay  to  head  west  once  again.  She  arrived  in 


Pearl  Harbor  on  14  May  and  spent  the  next  10  days  in 
the  local  operating  area.  On  the  24th,  she  joined  TU 
16.8.12  and  escorted  that  formation  to  the  Marshalls. 
She  reached  Eniwetok  on  1 June  and  sailed  with  TU 
96.6.9  the  following  day.  The  task  unit  made  Ulithi 
Atoll  on  the  6th.  A week  later,  she  shaped  course  for 
Okinawa. 

Stafford  arrived  off  the  Hagushi  beaches  on  17  June 
and  moved  into  the  anchorage  at  Kerama  Retto  the 
next  day.  Her  arrival  at  Okinawa  came  very  near  the 
end  of  the  struggle  for  that  island.  On  19  June,  orga- 
nized resistance  on  the  island  ceased,  and  operations 
were  confined  to  mopping  up  the  remnants  of  the  Jap- 
anese defense  force.  With  their  loss  of  Okinawa,  the 
Japanese  concentrated  upon  readying  planes  and  pilots 
for  the  expected  invasion  of  the  home  islands.  Conse- 
quently, Stafford  suffered  no  kamikaze  attacks  during 
her  tour  of  duty  in  the  Ryukyus.  She  served  on  anti- 
submarine screen  station,  and  her  only  scrape  with  the 
enemy  occurred  on  27  July  when  she  evaded  an  air- 
dropped torpedo. 

Two  months  after  her  arrival  in  the  Ryukyus,  the 
fighting  ended.  Stafford  continued  antisubmarine 
patrols  until  14  September,  then  rendezvoused  with 
LST-792  and  escorted  the  tank  landing  ship  to  Japan. 
They  reached  Nagasaki  on  15  September.  She 
embarked  ex-POWs  and  departed  on  the  18th.  The 
destroyer  escort  made  Machinato  Anchorage  at  Oki- 
nawa on  the  20th  and  discharged  her  passengers  the 
following  day.  She  then  moved  to  Buckner  Bay  and 
remained  in  that  area  until  11  October,  when  she 
headed  back  toward  Japan.  She  operated  in  Japanese 
waters — visiting  Nagasaki,  Sasebo,  Wakayama,  and 
Yokosuka — until  November. 

Stafford  got  underway  from  Yokosuka  on  4 Novem- 
ber, stopped  in  Pearl  Harbor  on  the  night  of  13  and  14 
November,  and  then  continued  on  to  San  Francisco.  On 
22  November,  she  joined  Corregidor  (CVE-58)  at  Ala- 
meda, Calif.,  and  operated  with  the  escort  carrier  as 
plane  guard  until  9 December.  On  the  12th,  she 
reported  to  the  Commander,  19th  Fleet,  at  San  Pedro 
Bay,  Calif.,  for  duty  pending  inactivation.  Stafford 
began  inactivation  overhaul  at  Standard  Shipbuilding 
Corp.,  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  on  3 January  1946.  In  Janu- 
ary 1947,  she  was  decommissioned  and  joined  the 
Pacific  Reserve  Fleet,  berthed  at  San  Diego.  Stafford 
was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  15  March  1972;  and, 
on  13  June  1973,  her  hulk  was  sold  to  National  Metal 
and  Steel  Corp.  of  Terminal  Island,  Calif.,  for  scrap- 
ping. 

Stafford  earned  two  battle  stars  during  World  War 
II. 


Stag 

( AW-1 : dp.  14,350;  1.  441'6";  b.  56'11";  dr.  28'4";  s. 

12.5  k.;  cpl.  171;  a.  1 5",  1 3";  cl.  Stag ; T. 

Z-ET1-S-C3) 

Stag  (AW-1),  ex-IX-128,  was  laid  down  as  SS 
Norman  O.  Pedrick  (MC  hull  1932)  on  13  November 
1943  by  Delta  Shipbuilding  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La.; 
launched  on  7 January  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Parks 
B.  Pedrick;  acquired  by  the  Navy  from  the  War  Ship- 
ping Administration  under  a bareboat  charter  on  16 
February  1944;  and  commissioned  the  same  day,  Lt. 
Emery  A.  Winckler  in  command. 

Stag  was  converted  from  a tanker  to  a water  distill- 
ing ship  by  the  Tampa  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Tampa, 
Fla.,  from  1 March  through  late  July.  On  7 August, 
she  held  sea  trials  and  shakedown  off  Galveston,  Tex. 
Twenty  days  later,  she  got  underway  for  the  Panama 
Canal.  On  13  September,  Stag  stood  out  of  the  canal 
and  proceeded  independently  to  New  Guinea.  The  32- 
day  cruise  proved  uneventful,  and  the  tanker  dropped 
anchor  in  Finschhafen,  New  Guinea,  on  15  October 
only  to  receive  orders  to  move  to  Hollandia  that  day. 
She  arrived  at  Humboldt  Bay  on  the  18th  and  was 
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assigned  to  Service  Squadron  9,  Service  Force,  7th 
Fleet.  From  19  October  through  21  November,  she  sup- 
plied fresh  water  to  fleet  units  and  merchantmen. 

Stag  sailed  for  the  Philippines  with  a convoy  on  22 
November  and  arrived  in  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte,  six 
days  later.  She  shuttled  between  there,  Lingayen, 
Subic  Bay,  Mindoro,  and  Manila  until  mid-May  1945, 
supplying  water  to  fleet  units.  On  16  May,  she  sailed 
for  Morotai,  Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  supplied 
water  to  units  there  for  two  months  before  returning 
to  the  Philippines.  She  continued  operating  in  that 
archipelago  until  the  end  of  the  year  when  she  was 
ordered  to  return,  via  Pearl  Harbor  and  San  Diego,  to 
the  east  coast. 

Stag  reported  to  the  Commander,  Atlantic  Fleet,  at 
Norfolk,  Va.,  on  25  February  1946  for  duty  and  to  the 
5th  Naval  District  on  5 March  for  disposal.  She  was 
decommissioned  at  Norfolk  on  30  April  and  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  on  8 May  1946. 


Stagbush 

A tree. 

(AN-69:  dp.  1,275;  1.  194'6";  b.  37';  dr.  13'6";  s. 

12.1  k. ; cpl.  56;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Ailanthus) 

Stagbush  (AN-69)  was  laid  down  on  9 February 
1943  by  Canulette  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Inc.,  Slidell,  La.; 
launched  on  29  January  1944;  and  commissioned  on  30 
August  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  Carl  C.  Dilcer,  USNR,  in 
command. 

Stagbush  sailed  for  Melville,  R.I.,  on  8 September 
only  to  be  caught  in  a storm  on  the  14th  off  Cape  Hat- 
teras,  N.C.,  which  required  that  she  be  drydocked  after 
her  shakedown.  She  was  in  the  Snow  Shipyards,  Rock- 
land, Maine,  from  12  October  to  6 December  1944. 
When  she  was  ready  for  sea  again,  Stagbush  sailed 
for  Hawaii  via  the  Panama  Canal;  San  Diego;  and 
Tiburon,  Mexico,  where  she  took  on  a load  of  nets.  She 
arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  12  February  1945  and 
sailed  the  next  day — via  Eniwetok;  Ulithi;  and  Leyte, 
Philippine  Islands — for  the  Ryukyu  Islands. 

Stagbush  arrived  at  Kerama  Retto  on  26  March  and 
began  laying  nets  to  protect  the  anchorage.  She 
remained  there  until  mid- July  when,  after  removing 
the  nets,  she  moved  to  Buckner  Bay,  Okinawa.  The 
ship  sailed  for  Wakayama,  Japan,  on  8 September,  to 
assist  in  clearing  mines.  A few  days  later,  she  laid 
swept  channel  buoys  in  Kii  Suido  after  minesweepers 
had  cleared  the  entrance.  She  then  returned  to  Oki- 
nawa for  acoustic  minesweeping  gear  to  be  transported 
to  Japan. 

Stagbush  remained  at  Sasebo  for  a few  days  and 
then  moved  to  Fukuoka  in  late  October  to  act  as 
tender  for  auxiliary  motor  minesweepers.  This  duty 
was  completed  on  2 December  1945  and  the  net  layer 
got  underway  for  San  Francisco. 

Stagbush  was  decommissioned  at  Mare  Island  on  26 
March  1946  and  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  21  May. 
She  was  sold  to  Robert  A.  Martinolich  in  April  1947 
and  converted  for  merchant  service.  She  burned  at 
Norfolk  on  16  October  1954. 

Stagbush  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Stallion 

I 

(YT-120 : dp.  270;  1.  94'0";  b.  24'0";  dr.  8'8") 

The  first  Stallion  (YT-120),  built  in  1920  at  East- 
port,  Md.,  by  the  Chance  Marine  Construction  Co.,  was 
taken  over  from  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  on 
22  September  1931  and  commisioned  at  Norfolk,  Va., 
on  2 November  1931.  She  was  assigned  to  the  Naval 
Torpedo  Station  located  at  Alexandria,  Va.  Stallion 


served  the  5th  Naval  District  until  decommissioned  on 
10  January  1944.  On  15  May  1944,  Stallion  was  redes- 
ignated YTM-120. 

On  10  March  1945,  her  name  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  list.  Her  hulk  was  sold  by  the  War  Shipping 
Administration  in  August  1945. 

II 

(ATA-193:  dp.  835  (tl.) ; 1.  143'0'';  b.  33'10";  dr. 
13'2" ; s.  13.0  k.  (tl.) ; cpl.  45;  a.  1 3";  cl.  ATA-121 ) 

The  second  Stallion  was  laid  down  on  26  October 
1944  at  Orange,  Tex.,  by  the  Levingston  Shipbuilding 
Co.  as  ATA-193 ; launched  on  24  November  1944;  and 
commissioned  on  1 February  1945,  Lt.  Allen  Oliver  in 
command. 

The  tug  completed  shakedown  along  the  Gulf  coast 
out  of  Galveston,  Tex.,  between  11  February  and  2 
March.  On  the  following  day,  she  towed  Army  barges 
to  New  Orleans  and,  after  a five-day  stay,  got  under- 
way for  the  Panama  Canal.  ATA-193  arrived  in  the 
Canal  Zone  on  17  March  and  departed  on  3 April.  She 
reached  San  Diego  on  25  April  and  Pearl  Harbor  on 
17  May.  On  the  29th,  she  continued  west  and  stopped 
at  Eniwetok,  Saipan,  and  Guam,  before  reaching  Oki- 
nawa on  11  July.  The  tug  served  at  Okinawa  with 
Service  Squadron  10  until  29  July.  She  headed  via 
Saipan  to  Pearl  Harbor  and  arrived  on  24  August.  Six 
days  later,  ATA-193  sailed  west  again,  stopped  at 
Saipan  and  Okinawa,  and  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  on 
24  October. 

She  remained  there  until  1 March  1946;  then  got 
underway  for  San  Diego  where  she  arrived  on  the 
20th.  Eight  days  later,  ATA-193  sailed  for  Panama. 
She  transited  the  canal  between  14  and  17  June  and 
continued  on  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  then  to  New  Orle- 
ans and  Orange,  Tex.,  arriving  on  13  August  1946. 
She  decommissioned  there  on  1 September  1946. 
ATA-193  was  named  Stallion  in  July  1948  and 
remained  inactive  at  Orange  as  a unit  of  the  16th 
(Reserve)  Fleet  until  19  July  1949,  when  she  was 
recommissioned,  Lt.  A.  E.  Belch  in  command.  She  was 
assigned  to  the  Commander,  Hydrographic  Survey,  to 
operate  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  After  short  visits  to  Nor- 
folk and  New  York,  the  tug  got  underway  for  the 
Mediterranean  on  1 October  1949.  Stallion  spent  27  of 
the  next  32  months  operating  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  addition  to  Kuwait,  Bah- 
rein, and  Aden,  she  visited  Port  Said,  Suez,  and  Kara- 
chi during  her  tour  in  the  Middle  East.  Stallion 
returned  to  Norfolk  on  29  May  1952. 

For  the  next  three  years,  the  tug  was  administra- 
tively assigned  to  the  5th  Naval  District  but  was  oper- 
ationally controlled  by  the  Naval  Ordnance  Laboratory 
(NOL),  White  Oak,  Md.  She  operated  out  of  Fort 
Monroe,  Va.,  and  Port  Everglades,  Fla.,  assisting  NOL 
in  ordnance  evaluation  tests.  On  7 March  1955,  Stal- 
lion was  reassigned  to  the  6th  Naval  District  adminis- 
tratively, but  remained  under  the  operational  control 
of  NOL.  She  operated  primarily  out  of  her  new  home 
port,  Port  Everglades,  Fla.,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Naval  Ordnance  Test  Facility  located  nearby.  She  par- 
ticipated in  mine  evaluation  tests  conducted  in  the 
Bahama  Islands  and  along  the  coast  of  Florida,  partic- 
ularly around  Panama  City  and  Fort  Lauderdale. 

On  22  May  1959,  Stallion  came  under  the  opera- 
tional control  of  the  6th  Naval  District.  Although  she 
continued  to  be  associated  with  the  projects  of  the 
Naval  Ordnance  Test  Facility  at  Fort  Lauderdale,  her 
participation  came  to  be  more  on  a single  project  basis 
with  the  tug  concentrating  more  often  on  duty  for  the 
naval  district.  On  1 July  1967,  Stallion’s  home  port 
was  changed  to  Charleston,  S.C.,  and  she  spent 
increasingly  greater  portions  of  her  time  engaged  in 
ocean  towing,  off-shore  salvage,  and  rescue  salvage 
operations.  On  1 October  1968,  Stallion  was  placed  in 
reduced  operational  status  at  Charleston. 
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Stallion  was  decommissioned  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  in 
October  1969  and  joined  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet.  In 
December  of  1970,  she  was  transferred  to  the  custody 
of  the  Maritime  Administration  but  remained  under 
Navy  ownership.  As  of  30  June  1974,  she  was  laid  up 
with  the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  at  James 
River,  Va. 


Stalwart 

I 

(AMC-105 : dp.  195;  1.  98'5";  b.  23'6";  dr.  10'8";  s. 

10  k. ; cpl.  17 ; a.  2 .50  cal.  mg.,  2 .30  cal.  mg. ; cl. 

Acme) 

The  first  Stalwart  (AMC-105)  was  laid  down  on  24 
March  1941  by  Snow  Shipyards  Co.,  Rockland,  Maine; 
launched  on  28  August  1941 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Van 
Meter  Blackie;  and  commissioned  on  22  January  1942, 
Lt.  (jg.)  F.  W.  Dieht,  USNR,  in  command. 

Stalwart  sailed  to  Yorktown,  Va.,  where  she  began  a 
10-day  training  period,  on  25  February,  after  which 
she  was  routed  to  Key  West,  Fla.  She  arrived  there  on 
16  March  and  was  assigned  to  the  7th  Naval  District 
for  duty.  The  minesweeper  served  that  district  through 
the  war  years  until  30  June  1945.  She  was  then 
assigned  to  Mayport,  Fla.,  in  the  6th  Naval  District. 
Her  minesweeping  equipment  was  removed,  and  she 
was  detailed  duty  as  a target  towing  ship  in  connec- 
tion with  aircraft  training  at  the  Naval  Auxiliary  Air 
Station. 

The  designation  of  Stalwart  was  changed  from 
AMC-105  to  IX-231  on  10  August  1945.  She  decom- 
missioned on  2 August  1946  and  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  list  on  13  December  1946. 

II 

(MSO-493:  dp.  620;  1.  172';  b.  36';  dr.  10';  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  74;  a.  1 40mm.,  2 .50  cal.  mg.;  cl.  Aggressive) 

The  second  Stalwart  (MSO-493)  ex-AM-493,  was 
laid  down  on  22  June  1954  by  Broward  Marine  Ship- 
building Co.  Inc.,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.;  launched  on  3 
December  1955;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Dante  B.  Fascelli; 
and  commissioned  on  23  April  1957,  Lt.  Comdr.  E.  F. 
McCarton  in  command. 

Stalwart  was  assigned  to  Mine  Force,  Atlantic 
Fleet,  and  Charleston,  S.C.,  was  designated  her  home 
port.  She  held  her  shakedown  cruise  in  the  Guantan- 
amo Bay  area  during  June  and  July.  She  entered  the 
Charleston  Navy  Yard  for  an  extensive  overhaul 
period  that  was  completed  in  February  1958  which 
made  her,  at  that  time,  the  most  modern  minesweeper 
in  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Stalwart  was  deployed  to  the  6th  Fleet  from  July  to 
December  to  support  American  military  forces  during 
the  Lebanon  crisis.  She  was  overhauled  again  from  Feb- 
ruary to  May  1959  after  which  she  participated  in 
various  fleet  exercises.  In  August,  she  was  awarded 
the  Battle  Efficiency  “E”  for  excellence  in  the  per- 
formance of  her  assigned  duties.  In  March  and  April 
1960,  Stalwart  was  selected  to  perform  special  project 
work  for  the  evaluation  of  new  mine  hunting  tech- 
niques with  the  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation 
Force  at  Key  West,  Fla.  In  May,  the  minesweeper  par- 
ticipated in  amphibious  exercises  in  the  Caribbean  and 
again  from  August  to  November.  She  was  awarded  the 
minesweeping  “M”  in  August  for  excellence  in  mine- 
sweeping proficiency. 

In  February  1961,  Stalwart  completed  an  overhaul 
and,  after  refresher  training,  participated  in  a joint 
United  States-Canadian  exercise  off  South  Carolina.  In 
June,  she  deployed  to  the  Dominican  Republic  for  fleet 
exercises  and  then  held  a midshipman  training  cruise 
to  the  Caribbean.  Stalwart  deployed  to  the  6th  Fleet 
from  September  1961  to  24  March  1962.  She  operated 


out  of  her  home  port  until  29  May  1963  when  her  divi- 
sion, Mine  Division  44,  was  deployed  to  the  Caribbean 
for  four  and  one-half  months  and  returned  to  Charles- 
ton on  18  October. 

Stalwart  resumed  her  normal  routine  until  28  March 
1966  when  her  division  was  again  deployed  to  the  Car- 
ibbean. She  was  moored  to  the  east  side  of  the  tender 
pier  at  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  on  25  June,  when  a fire 
broke  out  in  her  machinery  space.  Although  the  crew 
fought  the  fire  for  about  nine  hours,  the  ship  capsized 
and  sank.  Stalwart  was  refloated  by  Escape  (ARS-6) 
and  Hoist  (ARS-40)  on  17  July  and  towed  back  to 
Charleston  by  Salinan  (ATF-161)  on  23  November. 
She  was  placed  out  of  commission  on  24  August  1966, 
and  her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 
March  1967.  Stalwart  was  subsequently  scrapped. 


Stamford 

A city  in  Connecticut. 

(PF-95 : dp.  1,430;  1.  303'11";  b.  37'6";  dr.  12';  s.  20 
k. ; a.  3 3";  cl.  Tacoma\  T.  S2-S2-AQ1) 

The  name  Stamford  was  assigned  to  PF-95  on  30 
August  1943.  The  Tacoma- class  frigate  was  to  be  built 
under  a Maritime  Commission  contract  by  the  Ameri- 
can Shipbuilding  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio;  but  her  construc- 
tion for  the  Navy  was  cancelled  on  31  December  1943. 


Standard  Arrow 

(ID  1532:  dp.  18,275;  1.  485'3";  b.  62'7";  dr.  27';  s. 

12  k.;  cpl.  86;  a.  2 5") 

Standard  Arrow  (ID-1532)  was  built  in  1916  by  the 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Camden,  N.J.;  and  was 
operated  by  the  Standard  Transportation  Co.,  N.Y.,  as 
the  tanker  SS  Standard  Arrow.  She  was  acquired  by 
the  Navy  on  a bareboat  charter  and  commissioned  on 
22  August  1917. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Naval  Overseas  Transporta- 
tion Service  (NOTS)  on  9 January  1918,  the  tanker 
was  assigned  to  that  service  for  duty.  At  the  time,  she 
was  en  route  from  Devonport,  England,  to  New  York. 
She  arrived  there  on  19  January  and  was  refitted  for 
Navy  duty.  She  loaded  a cargo  of  fuel  oil  and  sailed 
for  Devonport  on  4 February.  On  the  same  day,  she 
collided  with  the  tanker,  SS  Norman  Bridge,  damaged 
her  steering  gear,  and  sprang  a leak  in  her  forward 
hold.  She  returned  to  port,  discharged  her  cargo  to 
Maumee,  and  was  drydocked  until  the  25th. 

Standard  Arrow  then  replenished  her  cargo  and 
sailed  with  a convoy  for  England,  arriving  at  Ports- 
mouth on  16  March  1918.  Between  that  day  and  17 
December  1918,  the  tanker  made  five  additional  trips 
to  Europe.  Upon  her  arrival  at  New  York  in  Decem- 
ber, she  was  shceduled  for  demobilization. 

Standard  Arrow  was  decommissioned  on  29  January 
1919,  returned  to  the  Shipping  Board,  and  subse- 
quently returned  to  her  original  owner  on  13  February 
1919. 


Standish 

Capt.  Miles  Standish  was  a soldier  of  fortune  in 
Holland  who  was  hired  by  the  Pilgrims  to  accompany 
them  to  America  in  Mayflower.  He  was  in  the  party 
which  landed  at  Plymouth  in  1620,  and  was  a leader  in 
establishing  the  colony  in  its  early  years.  In  1631,  he 
was  a co-founder  of  Duxbury,  Mass.,  and  he  lived  in 
that  settlement  until  he  died  there  in  1656. 

(ScTug:  t.  350;  1.  137'0";  b.  26';  dr.  9'6";  s.  10  k.;  a. 

2 guns) 

Standish — an  iron-hulled  screw  tug  built  at  Boston 
in  1864  and  1865 — was  completed  too  late  to  serve  in 
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the  Civil  War.  After  completing  her  trials  in  January 
1866,  the  ship  was  laid  up  at  Norfolk  until  1871  when 
she  was  placed  in  service  at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard. 
After  repairs  at  Philadelphia  in  late  1878  and  1879, 
the  tug  served  briefly  at  Newport,  R.I.,  before  moving 
to  Annapolis  for  service  as  a practice  ship  at  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy.  Except  for  occasional 
visits  to  navy  yards  for  repairs,  she  remained  at  the 
Naval  Academy  serving  as  a station  tug  when  not  on 
duty  as  a practice  ship. — through  World  War  I.  She 
was  sold  on  5 August  1921  to  B.  Wever  & Sons,  Balti- 
more, Md. 


Stanly 

Fabius  Stanly — born  on  15  December  1815  in  New 
Berne,  N.C. — was  appointed  midshipman  on  20  Decem- 
ber 1831.  He  was  promoted  to  lieutenant  on  8 Septem- 
ber 1841.  During  the  Mexican  War,  he  was  assigned  to 
the  Pacific  Squadron  and  participated  in  the  capture 
of  California  and  the  defense  of  San  Francisco.  He 
also  took  part  in  several  land  raids  and,  on  one  occa- 
sion, led  a party  of  30  bluejackets  on  a cannon-spiking 
raid  in  the  midst  of  1,500  enemy  troops.  He  completed 
his  mission  successfully,  returning  to  the  boats  with 
all  his  wounded  and  some  prisoners  to  boot.  Promoted 
to  commander  at  the  outset  of  the  Civil  War,  he 
served  in  the  Pacific  Squadron  until  1864.  At  that 
time,  he  was  given  command  of  State  of  Georgia  and 
cruised  off  the  coast  of  South  Carolina  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war.  Stanly  was  commissioned  captain  on 
25  July  1866,  commodore  on  1 July  1870,  and  rear 
admiral  on  12  February  1874.  He  was  retired  from 
the  Navy  on  4 June  1874  and  died  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  5 December  1882. 


(DD-478 : dp.  2,050;  1.  376'5";  b.  39'7";  dr.  17'9";  s. 

35.2  k.  (tl.)  ; cpl.  329;  a.  5 5",  10  40mm.,  10  21"tt. ; cl. 

Fletcher) 

Stanly  (DD-478)  was  laid  down  on  15  September 
1941  at  the  Charleston  Navy  Yard,  Charleston,  S.C. ; 
launched  on  2 May  1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Stanley  Boss;  and  commissioned  on  15  October  1942, 
Lt.  Comdr.  James  M.  Robinson  in  command. 

Stanly  remained  in  Charleston  fitting-out  and 
undergoing  dock  trials  until  30  December.  During  that 
time,  her  seaplane  catapult  was  removed  to  make  room 
for  additional  5-inch  guns.  On  the  30th,  she  passed 
Fort  Sumter  on  her  way  to  shakedown  training  off  the 
coast  of  Cuba.  Stanly  returned  to  Charleston  on  7 Jan- 
uary 1943  and  operated  on  the  east  coast  and  in  Guan- 
tanamo Bay  until  28  February  when  she  rounded  Cape 
Charles  and  headed  for  Delaware  Bay,  where  she 
joined  Sante  Fe  (CL-60)  and  sailed  with  the  light 
cruiser  for  Panama. 

The  two  warships  transited  the  canal  on  5 March, 
fueled  at  Balboa  the  next  day,  and  steamed  for  Long 
Beach.  They  stayed  at  San  Pedro  Harbor  from  the  12th 
to  the  16th,  when  they  headed  for  Hawaii.  After  enter- 
ing Pearl  Harbor  on  22  March,  Stanly  operated  out  of 
that  naval  base  until  May,  hunting  submarines,  partic- 
ipating in  drills,  and  screening  convoys  on  the  last  leg 
of  their  voyages  to  Oahu.  Finally,  on  14  May,  she 
departed  Pearl  Harbor  in  the  screen  of  a westward- 
bound  convoy.  Twelve  days  later,  Stanly  and  her 
convoy  passed  through  the  submarine  nets  into  the 
harbor  at  Noumea,  New  Caledonia. 

Over  the  next  three  months,  Stanly  was  in  and  out 
of  Noumea,  escorting  convoys  and  screening  battle- 
ships and  carriers.  She  made  trips  as  far  west  as  the 
coast  of  Australia  and  as  far  north  and  east  as  the 


USS  Stanly  (DD-478).  Originally  built  with  a seaplane  catapult  in  place  of  her  number  three  5-inch  gun  mount, 
she  now  resembles  other  Fletcher- class  destroyers  except  for  the  40-millimeter  twin  antiaircraft  mount  on  her 
fantail. 
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New  Hebrides  and  Wallis  islands.  Upon  her  return  to 
Noumea  from  Wallis  Island  on  7 August,  Stanly  was 
ordered  to  Espiritu  Santo  with  a convoy.  Entering 
Segond  Channel  on  the  11th,  she  underwent  13  days 
availability  before  exiting  the  channel  for  Fila  Island, 
also  in  the  New  Hebrides.  On  this  passage,  she  was 
accompanied  by  destroyers  Charles  Ausbume 
(DD-570),  Claxton  (DD-571),  and  Dyson  (DD-572). 
The  four  destroyers  arrived  at  Fila  on  the  24th  and 
stood  out  again  the  next  day,  bound  for  the  Solomons. 

By  27  August,  Stanly  and  the  other  three  destroyers 
were  off  Guadalcanal,  patrolling  the  anchorage  at 
Lengo  Channel.  The  Solomons-Bismarcks  area  was  to 
be  her  theater  of  operations  until  late  February  1944. 
On  28  August,  she  stopped  at  Tulagi;  then,  steamed 
on  to  patrol  the  entrance  to  Kula  Gulf,  between 
Kolombangara  and  New  Georgia,  and  returned  the 
next  day  to  Florida  Island.  During  the  first  week  in 
September,  Stanly  sailed  between  Port  Purvis  and 
Tulagi;  then,  on  the  8th,  escorted  a convoy  out  of 
Purvis  Bay.  The  destroyer  parted  company  with  the 
convoy  on  10  September  and  headed  on  to  New  Cale- 
donia. Arriving  in  Noumea  on  the  13th,  she  underwent 
boiler  repairs,  exchanged  ammunition  and  torpedoes, 
fueled,  and  departed  on  29  September. 

She  escorted  another  convoy  from  New  Caledonia  to 
Guadalcanal  in  October,  leaving  it  off  Lunga  Point  on 
the  5th.  After  stopping  at  Espiritu  Santo  on  8 Octo- 
ber, Stanly  returned  to  Post  Purvis  to  fuel  and  pick 
up  another  convoy.  For  the  rest  of  October,  she  contin- 
ued to  guard  the  convoys  from  Florida  Island  to  var- 
ious islands  in  the  Solomons.  On  the  last  day  of  the 
month,  she  stood  out  of  Purvis  Bay  and  joined  Task 
Force  (TF)  39.  During  the  following  evening  and 
night,  Stanly  fought  off  an  attack  by  Japanese  motor 
torpedo  boats  while  the  task  force  pounded  Buka 
Island.  The  Japanese  lost  at  least  three  boats  during 
the  action.  Later  that  night,  Stanly  joined  the  rest  of 
the  task  force  in  shelling  the  Shortlands,  located  just 
off  the  southern  tip  of  Bougainville,  in  support  of  the 
landings  farther  north  at  Empress  Augusta  Bay. 

Late  on  1 November,  TF  39  sighted  an  enemy  sur- 
face force,  but  was  unable  to  engage  it  until  early  the 
next  morning  when  it  sallied  forth  to  harass  the  land- 
ing area  at  Empress  Augusta  Bay.  Radar  contact  was 
made  at  0230  on  2 November;  and  Stanly,  along  with 
the  other  three  destroyers  in  the  van,  opened  the  battle 
with  a torpedo  attack.  Though  the  cruisers  of  Rear 
Admiral  Merrill’s  TF  39  were  the  star  of  the  ensuing 
battle,  Capt.  Arleigh  Burke’s  “Little  Beavers,”  Stanly 
included,  contributed  by  finishing  off  the  destroyer 
Hatsukaze  and  by  showering  a hail  of  5-inch  shells  on 
the  enemy.  The  Battle  of  Empress  Augusta  Bay 
claimed  one  enemy  cruiser,  Sendai,  and  the  destroyer 
already  mentioned,  but,  more  importantly.  Admiral 
Omori  retired  northward  without  accomplishing  his 
mission,  the  landing  of  reinforcements  at  Cape  Torok- 
ina.  As  dawn  broke,  the  American  warships  steamed 
off  toward  a rendezvous  with  some  transports.  On  the 
way,  TF  39  beat  off  a 100-plane  raid  from  Rabaul  and, 
by  the  next  day,  was  in  port  in  Tulagi. 

Throughout  November  and  December  1943,  Stanly 
operated  between  the  New  Hebrides,  the  Solomons,  and 
among  the  various  islands  of  the  latter  group.  On  16 
November,  she  joined  Converse  (DD-509)  in  shelling  a 
Japanese  submarine  and,  in  all  probability,  sank  it.  At 
various  times  during  this  period,  she  came  under 
aerial  attack;  on  Christmas  Eve  she  bombarded  Mas- 
sungon  Island.  Stanly  put  in  at  Port  Purvis  on  the 
day  after  Christmas  for  logistics  and,  eight  days  later, 
departed  for  Espiritu  Santo  and  availability  and  exer- 
cises. On  29  January  1944,  she  completed  underway 
exercises  and  reentered  Port  Purvis.  She  stood  out 
again  the  next  day;  patrolled  around  Buka  Island, 
Choiseul  Bay,  Bougainville,  and  Green  Island;  and 
bombarded  the  west  coast  of  Bougainville,  the  east 
coast  of  Buka,  and  the  east  coast  of  Bougainville, 


before  retiring  to  Florida  Island.  Stanly  entered 
Purvis  Bay  on  11  February  and  departed  again  on  the 
13th.  She  feinted  toward  Espiritu  Santo;  then,  under 
the  cover  of  darkness,  turned  north  and  headed  for 
Green  Island,  where  she  supported  the  landings  on  14 
and  15  February. 

By  the  22nd,  she  was  cruising  the  Kavieng-New 
Hanover  area  of  the  “Bismarcks  Barrier.”  On  that 
day,  she  sank  a sea-going  tug  and  helped  sink  Nagami, 
a small  destroyer-minelayer.  For  the  next  month, 
Stanly  continued  to  operate  with  TF  39,  conducting 
antishipping  sweeps  of  the  Kavieng-Rabaul  sea  lanes 
and  bombarding  various  enemy  positions  in  the  Bis- 
marcks. She  also  returned  periodically  to  escort  supply 
echelons  among  the  several  islands  in  the  Solomons 
group. 

As  the  emphasis  shifted  from  the  South  Pacific  to 
the  Central  Pacific  in  early  1944,  so  too,  did  the  need 
for  destroyers.  On  24  March,  Stanly  exited  Purvis  Bay 
and,  by  the  30th,  was  cruising  in  the  screen  of  Vice 
Admiral  Marc  A.  Mitscher’s  Fast  Carrier  Task  Force 
as  it  launched  planes  against  the  Palau  Islands.  On 
the  next  day,  she  sailed  north  of  Palau  as  Task  Group 
58.4  sent  strikes  against  both  Palau  and  Yap.  The  car- 
riers’ planes  hit  Woleai  on  1 April  and  began  retiring 
to  Majuro.  Stanly  arrived  in  Majuro  lagoon  on  the  6th 
and  underwent  repairs  until  the  30th.  She  spent  the 
month  of  May  in  operations  and  exercises  around 
Majuro.  From  3 to  8 June,  in  company  with  Indianap- 
olis (CA-35),  the  destroyer  made  the  circuit  from 
Majuro  to  Kwajalein  to  Eniwetok,  leaving  the  latter 
atoll  on  the  8th  to  rejoin  TF  58. 

The  Fast  Carrier  Task  Force,  with  Stanly  in  its 
screen,  opened  the  air  assault  on  the  Marianas  on  11 
June,  sending  sorties  to  bomb  and  strafe  Guam,  Rota, 
Tinian,  and  Saipan.  The  pilots  of  TF  58  added  Pagan 
Island  to  their  itinerary  on  the  12th  and  again  on  the 
13th.  On  15  and  16  June,  Stanly  escorted  Task  Group 
58.4  while  its  planes  attacked  Iwo  Jima  and  Chi  Chi 
Jima  in  the  Bonins.  On  the  18th,  the  task  group 
rejoined  TF  58  just  in  time  to  witness  the  Battle  of 
the  Philippine  Sea,  in  which  the  United  States  Navy 
broke  Japanese  naval  airpower.  On  20  June,  Stanly 
participated  in  the  bombardment  of  Guam  and  Rota 
and,  two  days  later,  moved  oif  to  defend  and  support 
the  American  forces  on  Saipan.  She  continued  patrols 
and  periodic  bombardments  around  Saipan  until  3 
July,  when  she  retired  with  TG  58.4  to  Eniwetok.  The 
destroyer  returned  to  the  Marianas  on  18  July  and 
screened  the  carriers  until  the  31st,  when  she  was 
ordered  back  to  the  United  States. 

Stopping  at  Eniwetok  from  1 to  3 August  and  at 
Pearl  Harbor  overnight  on  10  and  11  August,  Stanly 
entered  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  shipyard  at  San  Fran- 
cisco on  the  17th.  She  spent  the  month  of  September 
in  overhaul  and  early  October  in  trials.  By  18  October, 
she  was  back  in  Pearl  Harbor  preparing  to  return  to 
the  western  Pacific.  Finally,  on  10  November,  she  stood 
out  of  Pearl  Harbor  and,  11  days  later,  entered  Ulithi 
lagoon.  Stanly  remained  in  Ulithi  for  the  rest  of 
November  and  for  the  first  week  in  December.  On  8 
December,  she  escorted  SS  Boulder  Victory  and  SS 
Elmira  Victory  to  Kossol  Passage  in  the  Palaus. 

After  fueling,  she  sailed  for  the  Philippines  and 
arrived  in  Leyte  Gulf  on  11  December.  The  destroyer 
operated  out  of  San  Pedro  Bay  for  the  remainder  of 
1944. 

Stanly,  in  company  with  Charles  Ausbume 
(DD-570),  Foote  (DD-511),  Converse  (DD-509),  and 
Sterett  (DD-407),  sortied  from  San  Pedro  Bay  on  4 
January  1945  and  escorted  the  landing  forces  to  the 
San  Fabian  and  Lingayen  areas  of  northen  Luzon. 
Until  the  27th,  she  patrolled  the  transport  areas  and 
stood  radar  picket  duty  for  the  assault  forces  while 
the  Japanese  launched  the  first  major  kamikaze  on- 
slaught of  the  war.  By  31  January,  she  was  back  off 
Leyte  and,  four  days  later,  entered  Ulithi.  On  8 Feb- 
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ruary,  she  stood  out  for  Saipan  and  arrived  on  the 
10th.  Stanly  patrolled  off  Saipan  for  six  days;  then  off 
Iwo  Jima  from  16  February  until  13  March.  She 
returned  to  Saipan  for  logistics  on  15  March  and 
weighed  anchor  on  the  17th.  She  put  in  at  Ulithi  the 
next  day  and  stayed  until  27  March,  undergoing 
repairs.  At  the  completion  of  repairs,  she  headed  for 
Okinawa,  where  she  arrived  late  on  the  31st. 

For  the  first  11  days  of  April,  Stanly  moved  from 
station  to  station  around  Okinawa  on  radar  picket 
duty.  On  the  12th,  as  the  “Divine  Wind”  again  rose  to 
gale  force,  she  was  on  station  north  of  the  island. 
Cassin  Young  (DD-793)  had  just  been  crashed  by  a 
kamikaze,  and  Stanly  was  speeding  to  her  station. 
Soon  enemy  planes  were  swarming  around  her  like 
angry  bees,  and  she  maneuvered  radically  to  avoid 
their  deadly  sting.  In  the  meantime,  Stanly’s  fighter 
director  team  took  charge  of  the  stricken  destroyer’s 
combat  air  patrol.  Under  their  direction,  the  friendly 
fighters  whittled  away  at  the  attackers,  splashing  six 
“Vais”  in  rapid  succession. 

American  fighters  and  kamikazes  swirled  above 
Stanly  in  a grand  melee.  Suddenly,  out  of  the  mael- 
strom of  planes,  a baka  bomb  plunged  toward  her  at  a 
speed  in  excess  of  500  knots.  Her  assailant’s  great 
speed  made  countermeasures  impossible;  and  so, 
Stanly  absorbed  the  baka’ s impact  on  the  starboard 
side  of  her  bow,  five  feet  above  the  waterline.  Fortu- 
nately, the  warhead  continued  through  Stanly,  passed 
out  her  port  side,  and  exploded  in  the  water  close 
aboard.  Within  minutes  of  the  first  attack,  another 
baka  whisked  over  the  ship  and  snatched  her  ensign 
from  its  gaff  in  passing.  It  skipped  across  the  water 
like  a flat  stone,  then  disintegrated. 

Soon  after  the  second  baka’s  pass,  Stanly  was 
ordered  to  close  the  transports  at  Hagushi.  On  her 
way,  she  experienced  her  third  near-fatal  encounter  of 
the  day  when  a “Zeke”  tried  to  bomb  and  crash  her  in 
a single  pass.  Stanly’s  luck  held  as  the  bomb  fell  short 
and  the  plane  overshot.  Miraculously,  her  total  casual- 
ties for  all  the  day’s  action  amounted  to  only  three 
wounded  sailors.  Late  that  night,  she  entered  “Busted 
Ship  Bay”  at  Kerama  Retto  for  repairs. 

After  10  days  at  Kerama,  she  returned  to  Okinawa 
for  an  anticlimactic  period  of  radar  picket  duty.  She 
departed  with  a Ulithi-bound  convoy  on  5 May  and 
arrived  in  the  lagoon  four  days  later.  The  destroyer 
underwent  further  repairs  and  exited  the  lagoon  on 
the  28th  for  gunnery  exercises.  During  these  drills,  the 
barrel  blew  off  her  number  5 gun,  killing  two  cox- 
swains. Ironically,  Stanly’s  only  mortal  casualties  of  the 
war  occurred  during  training. 

The  destroyer  moved  on  to  Apra  Harbor,  Guam,  to 
repair  the  damaged  gun  mount.  She  arrived  on  3 June 
and  remained  for  over  two  and  one-half  months 
undergoing  extended  availability.  She  was  still  there 
when  hostilities  ended  on  15  August. 

On  the  20th,  Stanly  weighed  anchor,  stopped  at  Eni- 
wetok  and  at  Pearl  Harbor,  and  entered  Mare  Island 
Naval  Shipyard  on  the  30th.  On  22  September,  while 
still  undergoing  overhaul,  Stanly  was  assigned  to  the 
Pacific  Reserve  Fleet. 

At  the  completion  of  overhaul,  she  steamed  down  the 
coast  to  San  Diego  to  enter  the  Reserve  Fleet,  still  in 
commission.  Stanly  was  decommissioned  in  October 
1946  and  shifted  her  berth  to  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  in 
January  1947.  She  remained  in  the  Pacific  Reserve 
Fleet  until  1 December  1970  when  her  name  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list.  Her  hulk  was  sold  in  Feb- 
ruary 1972  to  Chou’s  Iron  & Steel  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  scrap- 
ping. 

Stanly  earned  nine  battle  stars  and  the  Presidential 
Unit  Citation  for  World  War  II  service. 

Stansbury 

John  Stansbury  was  bom  in  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
and  served  in  the  United  States  Navy  during  the  War 


of  1812.  He  served  under  Decatur  as  a midshipman  in 
United  States  during  the  capture  of  the  British  ship, 
Macedonian.  He  was  killed  during  the  Battle  of  Lake 
Champlain  on  11  September  1814. 

(Destroyer  No.  180:  dp.  1,284;  1.  314'4%";  b. 

30'1114";  dr.  9'2"  (mean);  s.  33.5  k.  (tl.) ; cpl.  122; 

a.  4 4",  2'  3",  12  21"  tt. ; cl.  Wickes) 

Stansbury  (Destroyer  No.  180)  was  laid  down  on  9 
December  1918  by  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.  at 
San  Francisco,  Calif. ; launched  on  16  May  1919 ; spon- 
sored by  Miss  Mary  Eleanor  Trevorrow;  and  commis- 
sioned at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  on  8 January  1920, 
Comdr.  J.  W.  Lewis  in  command. 

Stansbury  served  with  the  Pacific  Fleet  for  over  two 
years  during  which  time  she  received  the  designation, 
DD-180.  On  27  May  1922,  she  was  decommissioned 
and  berthed  at  San  Diego,  Calif.  She  remained  inactive 
for  more  than  18  years,  but  the  onset  of  World  War  II 
in  September  1939  necessitated  her  reactivation  along 
with  that  of  many  of  her  sister  ships.  Accordingly, 
Stansbury  was  recommissioned  at  San  Diego  on  29 
August  1940,  Lt.  Comdr.  R.  N.  McFarlane  in  com- 
mand. From  there,  she  moved  to  the  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard  to  begin  her  conversion  to  a high-speed  mine- 
sweeper. In  October,  she  proceeded  to  Norfolk,  Va., 
where  the  conversion  was  completed.  On  19  November, 
she  was  redesignated  a destroyer  minesweeper, 
DMS-8. 

Stansbury  was  assigned  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet  from 
October  1940  to  December  1943.  She  spent  her  first 
year  in  the  Atlantic  in  minesweeping  exercises,  in 
coastwise  escort  duties,  and  in  conducting  maneuvers  in 
the  Caribbean  Sea.  On  30  June  1942,  while  escorting 
SS  City  of  Brimingham  from  Norfolk  to  Bermuda,  she 
attacked  a German  U-boat  with  depth  charges.  A 
rough  sea  and  rescue  operations  for  survivors  of  the 
torpedoed  merchantmen  handicapped  her  during  the 
unsuccessful  attack.  However,  her  humanitarian  effort 
proved  successful;  for,  on  1 July,  she  pulled  into  Ber- 
muda with  390  survivors  embarked. 

The  destroyer  minesweeper  set  out  from  Norfolk  on 
24  October  1942  to  join  Task  Force  (TF)  34,  the 
North  Africa  invasion  force.  Stansbury  was  assigned 
to  Mine  Squadron  (MinRon)  7 of  the  Center  Attack 
Group  for  the  landings.  The  group’s  assault  area  was 
at  Fedala  just  up  the  coast  from  Casablanca;  the 
ships  arrived  off  the  objective  area  on  7 November. 
Stansbury  and  the  other  minesweepers  made  an  explor- 
atory sweep  of  the  approaches  and  then  she  joined 
the  screen  in  patrolling  the  transport  area.  On  the 
15th,  the  cargo  ship  Electra  (AK-21)  was  torpedoed; 
but — thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Stansbury,  Raven 
(AM-55),  and  Cherokee  (AT-66) — she  remained 
afloat  throughout  the  night  and  was  beached  at  Casa- 
blanca the  following  morning.  The  destroyer  mine- 
sweeper returned  to  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  on  26  Decem- 
ber 1942.  For  the  next  year,  she  plied  the  eastern 
coastal  waters  of  the  United  States  and  the  North 
Atlantic  as  far  east  as  Iceland. 

On  4 December  1943,  Stansbury  transited  the 
Panama  Canal  and  joined  the  Pacific  Fleet.  She  con- 
ducted minesweeping  exercises  off  the  coast  of  Califor- 
nia for  about  a month;  then  stood  out  of  San  Diego  on 
13  January  1944  and  headed  west  with  TF  53.  The 
task  force  reached  Lahaina  Roads,  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  on  22  January  and  sailed  for  the  Marshalls 
the  following  day.  Stansbury  operated  in  the  antisub- 
marine screen  both  during  the  voyage  to  Kwajalein 
and  during  the  assault  itself.  She  remained  in  the 
vicinity  from  1 to  7 February;  then  joined  an  amphib- 
ious group  in  returning  to  Funafuti  in  the  Ellice 
Islands.  On  13  February,  she  sailed  to  Noumea,  New 
Caledonia,  arriving  on  the  20th.  For  almost  four 
months,  Stansbury  made  the  South  Pacific  circuit, 
screening  numerous  amphibious  and  logistics  groups. 
She  visited  the  Solomons  and  New  Hebrides  groups, 
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New  Britain,  and  escorted  part  of  the  Admiralty 
Islands  assault  force  to  its  objective  in  mid-April.  She 
returned  to  the  central  Pacific,  in  May,  at  Eniwetok. 

On  10  June,  she  and  nine  other  destroyer  minesweep- 
ers departed  Eniwetok  and,  three  days  later,  rendez- 
voused off  Saipan  with  TF  58,  Vice  Admiral  Mitscher’s 
Fast  Carrier  Task  Force.  The  minesweepers  swept  off 
the  west  coast  of  the  island  while  TF  58  covered  them. 
After  about  five  hours  of  clearing  mines,  they  retired 
and  joined  an  advance  bombardment  group  from  TF 
53.  Stansbury  helped  screen  the  big  warships  from 
enemy  submarines  until  the  arrival  of  the  initial  inva- 
sion forces  on  15  June;  then  she  joined  in  a bombard- 
ment of  Guam.  Returning  to  the  vicinity  of  Saipan 
and  Tinian,  she  provided  fire  support  for  the  troops 
ashore  until  26  June  when  she  headed  back  to  Eniwe- 
tok. On  21  July,  after  almost  four  weeks  absence,  she 
returned  to  the  Marianas  with  TF  53  to  support  the 
recapture  of  Guam.  For  a week,  she  screened  the  task 
force  from  submarines  and  performed  picket  patrol  for 
the  amphibious  units. 

On  the  28th,  she  returned  to  Eniwetok  as  part  of 
the  escort  for  a transport  group.  On  7 August,  the 
destroyer  minesweeper  got  underway  from  Eniwetok 
for  San  Francisco,  via  Pearl  Harbor.  She  reached  her 
destination  on  26  August  and  entered  the  yard  of  the 
General  Engineering  & Dry  Dock  Co.  Her  overhaul 
was  completed  on  17  January  1945;  and  Stansbury 
sailed  to  San  Diego,  arriving  the  following  day.  There 
she  reported  for  duty  with  the  San  Diego  Shakedown 
Group. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  war,  she  served  as  a train- 
ing ship  for  the  Fleet  Operational  Training  Command, 
Pacific  Fleet.  Her  designation  was  changed  from 
DMS-8  to  AG-107  on  5 June  1945.  In  September 
1945,  Stansbury  transited  the  Panama  Canal  again 
and  headed  for  Norfolk,  Va.  She  was  decommissioned 
at  the  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard  on  11  December  1945, 
and  her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  3 Jan- 
uary 1946.  Her  hulk  was  sold  to  Luria  Bros.  & Co.  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  26  October,  and  she  was  scrapped 
on  25  January  1947. 

Stansbury  was  awarded  three  battle  stars  during 
World  War  II. 


Stanton 

Oscar  F.  Stanton,  bom  in  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  on  18 
July  1834,  was  appointed  to  the  Naval  Academy  in 
1849  and  graduated  in  1855.  He  was  detached  from  the 
Academy  on  31  December  1850  and  assigned  to  the 
steam  frigate  Susquehanna,  for  a three-year  cruise  in 
Chinese,  Japanese,  and  East  Indian  waters.  Susque- 
hanna was  a unit  of  Commodore  Perry’s  fleet  during 
the  expedition  to  Japan.  From  1855  to  1858,  he  served 
in  the  frigate  Constellation  in  the  Mediterranean 
Squadron.  During  this  assignment,  he  was  promoted  to 
lieutenant  in  1856. 

Stanton  was  transferred  to  Memphis  in  October  1858 
for  the  Paraguay  Expedition.  He  next  served  off  the 
coast  of  Africa  in  Supply  which  helped  suppress  the 
slave  trade  from  1859  to  1860.  He  was  in  the  sloop  St. 
Mary’s  of  the  Pacific  Squadron  from  December  1860  to 
April  1862.  Stanton  was  commissioned  lieutenant  com- 
mander in  July  1862.  He  served  in  Tioga  in  the  West 
Indies  and  in  the  James  River  and  Potomac  flotillas. 
Stanton  commanded  Panola,  under  Admiral  Farragut, 
in  the  Battle  of  Mobile  Bay  on  5 August  1864.  In  1865 
he  was  on  ordnance  duty  at  New  York  and  next 
served  at  the  Naval  Academy.  He  was  promoted  to 
commander  in  1867  and  commanded  Tahoma  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Squadron  and  later,  the  supply  ship 
Purveyor. 

After  duty  at  the  receiving  ship,  Portsmouth,  N.H., 
he  commanded  Monocacy,  Y antic,  and — after  his  pro- 
motion to  captain  in  1879 — Constitution  for  two  years. 


In  1884,  he  commanded  Tennessee  before  assuming 
command  of  Naval  Station,  New  London.  As  rear 
admiral  in  1893,  Stanton  commanded  the  South  Atlan- 
tic Squadron  and,  the  next  year,  the  North  Atlantic 
Squadron  until  his  retirement  on  1 August  1894. 

During  the  Spanish- American  War,  he  was  recalled 
to  active  duty  and  commanded  the  New  London  Naval 
Station.  Stanton  died  at  New  London  in  July  1924. 

(DE-247 : dp.  1,200;  1.  306';  b.  36'7";  dr.  8'7";  s.  21.2 

k. ; cpl.  216;  a.  3 3",  2 40mm.,  10  20mm.,  2 dct.,  8 

dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.),  3 21'  tt. ; cl.  Edsall) 

Stanton  (DE-247)  was  laid  down  on  7 December 
1942  by  Brown  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.; 
launched  on  21  February  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam S.  Burrell;  and  commissioned  on  7 August  1943, 
Lt.  Comdr.  C.  S.  Barker  in  command. 

Stanton  got  underway  on  29  August  for  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico,  to  join  the  destroyer  escort  shakedown 
group  and,  a month  later,  arrived  at  the  Charleston 
Navy  Yard.  She  then  moved  up  the  coast  to  New  York 
and  departed  there  on  18  October  for  Trinidad  and 
Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba.  The  escort  returned  to  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  and  was  attached  to  Escort  Division 
(CortDiv)  3.  Stanton  sailed  on  25  November  with  Task 
Force  (TF)  64  as  an  escort  for  convoy  UGS-25  bound 
for  the  Mediterranean.  The  convoy  arrived  at  Casa- 
blanca on  13  December.  The  escorts  picked  up  convoy 
GUS-24  there  and  headed  for  the  United  States  on  15 
December  1943  and  arrived  safely  at  New  York  on  3 
January  1944. 

Stanton  escorted  other  convoys  to  North  Africa  and 
back,  as  a unit  in  TF  64  or  TF  65.  These  included 
UGS-31,  GUS-30,  and  UGS-37.  She  was  the  flagship 
of  TF  65,  escort  for  UGS-37  which  consisted  of  over 
60  ships,  steaming  from  Norfolk  to  Bizerte,  when  it 
was  attacked  by  the  Luftwaffe.  The  convoy  was  off  Al- 
geria on  the  evening  of  11  April  when  an  enemy  air- 
craft was  reported  in  the  area.  Just  before  midnight, 
approximately  two  dozen  Domier  217’ s and  Ju.  88’ s at- 
tacked. Stanton  opened  fire  on  a plane  which  crossed 
her  bow  and  later  had  a stick  of  bombs  fall  close 
aboard.  Holder  (DE^401)  was  torpedoed  in  the  port 
side  by  one  of  the  low  flying  planes,  but  no  merchant 
ships  or  LST’s  were  hit.  The  convoy  reached  Bizerte 
the  next  day,  and  Stanton  returned  to  New  York  with 
convoy  GUS-37. 

She  was  in  drydock  until  early  May,  and  then  par- 
ticipated in  maneuvers  off  Cape  May  before  sailing  to 
Hampton  Roads,  Va.  She  arrived  on  30  May  and  was 
attached  to  CortDiv  13,  Atlantic  Fleet.  Stanton  joined 
convoy  UGS-44,  escorted  it  to  Bizerte,  and  remained 
there  from  22  to  30  June  when  she  began  the  return 
voyage  with  convoy  GUS-44  bound  for  New  York. 

Stanton  was  attached  to  the  6th  Atlantic  Fleet  and 
held  training  exercises  in  Casco  Bay  from  30  July 
until  she  returned  to  New  York  to  escort  a section  of 
convoy  UGS-51  to  Norfolk.  The  convoy  sortied  from 
there  but,  on  the  19th,  Stanton  was  ordered  to  proceed 
to  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  for  alterations  and  improve- 
ments. These  lasted  until  mid-October  after  which  she 
held  sea  trials  and  tested  her  new  equipment  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Bermuda. 

Stanton  arrived  at  Port  Royal  Bay  on  5 November, 
joined  the  screen  of  Croatan  (CVE-25)  and  returned 
to  New  York  on  13  November  1944.  The  task  group 
then  proceeded  to  Guantanamo  Bay,  via  Norfolk,  to 
hold  joint  exercises,  and  returned  to  Norfolk  in  late 
December.  On  10  January  1945,  Stanton  and  CortDiv 
13,  with  Croatan,  steamed  to  Bermuda  to  continue  an- 
tisubmarine warfare  exercises  in  conjunction  with 
flight  operations.  Upon  completion  of  the  training  pe- 
riod, the  task  group  called  at  New  York  on  4 Febru- 
ary; shifted  to  the  Naval  Ammunition  Depot,  Earle, 
N.J.,  to  load  ammunition;  and  then  sailed  to  Casco 
Bay  for  carrier  qualification  exercises.  During  the  last 
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week  in  March,  the  submarine  hunter-killer  group  took 
its  assigned  position  in  the  north  central  Atlantic, 
midway  between  Newfoundland  and  England. 

On  15  April,  Stanton  made  surface  radar  contact, 
range  3,500  yards,  and  headed  for  the  target.  The  U- 
boat  disappeared  from  the  radar  screen,  but  sonar  con- 
tact was  made.  Stanton  fired  a pattern  of  hedgehogs, 
and  a deep  rumble  followed  their  explosions.  Contact 
was  regained,  and  another  pattern  was  fired.  This  was 
followed  by  a heavy  underwater  explosion.  Sonar  con- 
tact was  made  again,  and  Stanton  attacked.  After  this, 
there  was  a tremendous  explosion  that  shook  the  task 
group.  Frost  (DE-144)  joined  in  the  attack  with  her 
hedgehogs  shortly  after  midnight.  The  two  DE’s  kept 
pounding  the  contact  until  there  was  an  explosion  of 
such  magnitude  that  it  shook  some  of  the  group  10 
miles  away.  Then,  contact  was  lost,  and  so  was 
U-1235.  Just  before  0200  on  the  16th,  Frost  made  a 
surface  contact  at  500  yards,  fired  starshells  to  no 
avail,  and  finally  illuminated  a U-boat  with  her 
searchlight.  Frost  opened  fire  with  her  deck  guns  as 
the  submarine  submerged  and  made  several  hits  on  the 
conning  tower.  Contact  was  lost  so  Stanton  and  Huse 
(DE-145)  joined  the  search.  At  0406,  Stanton  fired  a 
hedgehog  pattern  over  a contact  that  produced  an  ex- 
plosion so  violent  that  she  thought  she  had  been  torpe- 
doed and  rocked  Croatan  15  miles  away.  Frost  fired 
one  more  pattern  which  produced  three  deep  explo- 
sions. Diesel  fuel  already  covered  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  and  sonar  contact  slowly  faded.  This  was  the  end 
of  U-880.  The  task  group  returned  to  Argentia,  New- 
foundland, from  22  to  28  April,  to  refuel  and  rearm 
before  resuming  antisubmarine  patrols. 

War  with  Germany  ended  in  May,  and  Stanton  put 
into  New  York  for  fuel.  She  then  was  routed  to 
Charleston  for  yard  availability.  On  1 July,  CortDiv  13 
was  assigned  to  the  Pacific  Fleet,  and  Stanton,  with 
Swasey  (DE-248)  sailed  for  Hawaii,  via  Panama  and 
San  Diego.  They  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  9 Au- 
gust, a week  before  hostilities  with  Japan  ended.  Stan- 
ton participated  in  antisubmarine  warfare  practice 
until  22  August  when  she  was  detached  from  the  Pa- 
cific Fleet  and  ordered  to  return  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. 

She  arrived  at  Norfolk  on  28  September  and  the  fol- 
lowing month  was  assigned  to  the  Atlantic  Reserve 
Fleet  at  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.  Stanton  moved 
there,  moored,  and  provided  steam  and  electrical  serv- 
ices to  units  of  CortDiv  36  from  1 January  1946  to  2 
June  1947.  On  the  latter  date,  Stanton  was  placed  in 
reserve,  out  of  commission,  and  the  skeleton  crew  of  64 
was  transferred.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on 

I December  1970  and  sunk  as  a target. 

Stanton  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War 

II  service. 


Star 


Monticello  ( q.v .)  was  renamed  Star  on  3 May  1861 
but  resumed  her  original  name  on  23  May  1861. 


Star  1 

(ID.  No.  1351:  dp.  248;  1.  106'1";  b.  25'1";  dr.  8'6"; 
s.  11  k. ; cpl.  22;  a.  1 3-pdr.,  2 mg.) 

Star  I — -a  steamer  built  in  1912  by  Seattle  Construc- 
tion & Dry  Dock  Co.  at  Seattle,  Wash. — was  acquired 
from  Balfour,  Guthrie  Co.  on  24  December  1917  and 
commissioned  on  30  March  1918.  Assigned  to  the  13th 
Naval  District  as  a minesweeper,  Star  I served  the 
Navy  until  12  February  1919,  at  which  time  her  name 
was  struck  from  the  Navy  list,  and  she  was  returned 
to  her  owner. 


Starboard  XJnit 


(MB:  1.  112'0"  (wl.)) 

Starboard  Unit,  a motor  boat,  was  acquired  by  the 
Navy  from  Joseph  W.  Marsh  on  5 November  1918 
under  free  lease.  She  was  leased  for  use  as  a section 
patrol  craft;  but,  since  World  War  I ended  only  six 
days  after  her  acquisition,  she  was  never  commissioned 
and  was  returned  to  her  owner  on  5 March  1919. 


Stark  County 

Counties  in  Illinois,  North  Dakota,  and  Ohio. 

(LST-1134:  dp.  4,080;  1.  328'0";  b.  50'0";  dr.  14'1"; 

s.  11.6  k.  (tl.)  ; cpl.  119;  trp.  147;  a.  8 40mm.;  cl. 

LST-542) 

LST-1134.  was  laid  down  on  18  December  1944  at 
Seneca,  111.,  by  the  Chicago  Bridge  & Iron  Co.; 
launched  on  16  March  1945;  sponsored  by  Miss  Ella 
Arne;  and  commissioned  on  7 April  1945,  Lt.  C.  R. 
Barheght,  USNR,  in  command. 

After  a brief  shakedown  cruise,  LST-1134  loaded 
800  tons  of  cargo  and  departed  Theodore,  Ala.,  for  the 
western  Pacific  on  12  May.  On  28  July,  she  reached 
Okinawa  after  a voyage  of  over  two  months  duration 
and  visits  to  various  bases  along  the  way.  She  re- 
mained at  Okinawa  unloading  her  cargo  of  ammuni- 
tion until  29  August.  From  then  until  January  1946, 
she  operated  between  Japan  and  various  American 
bases  scattered  throughout  the  western  Pacific.  On  29 
January  1946,  she  entered  port  at  San  Diego,  Calif., 
and  commenced  a yard  overhaul.  The  tank  landing 
ship  completed  overhaul  and  sailed  westward  on  15 
July,  reaching  Apra  Harbor,  Guam,  on  18  September. 
Between  October  1946  and  September  1950,  she  trans- 
ported passengers  and  cargo  between  the  islands  in  the 
western  Pacific.  From  September  to  December  1950, 
LST-1134  supported  the  United  Nations  forces  fight- 
ing in  Korea.  She  landed  men  and  supplies  at  Inchon, 
Hungnam,  and  Pusan. 

She  entered  Pearl  Harbor  on  14  June  1951  for  a 
yard  overhaul  and  to  begin  a tour  of  duty  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  There  she  remained  until  1966, 
transporting  passengers  and  cargo  between  the  islands 
of  the  Territory — and  later  state — of  Hawaii  and  par- 
ticipating in  amphibious  exercises.  She  was  named 
Stark  County  on  1 July  1955.  On  16  May  1966,  she  was 
transferred  to  Thailand  on  loan  and  became  Pangan 
(LST-3).  In  April  1972,  the  loan  was  changed  to  a 
permanent  grant ; and  her  name  was  subsequently 
struck  from  the  Navy  list. 


Starlight 

(AP-175 : dp.  13,910;  1.  459'2";  b.  63';  dr.  23';  s.  16.5 

k.;  cpl.  360;  trp.  1,375;  a.  1 5",  4 3",  12  20mm.;  cl. 

Storm  King ; T.  C2-S-AJ1) 

Starlight  (AP-175)  was  laid  down  on  9 October 
1943  as  SS  Starlight  (MC  hull  1358)  by  the  North 
Carolina  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Wilmington,  N.C.;  launched 
on  23  December  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  M.  T.  Solo- 
mon; acquired  by  the  Navy  from  the  War  Shipping 
Administration  on  a bareboat  charter;  converted  into 
an  auxiliary  transport  by  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  Staten  Island,  N.Y.;  and  commissioned  on  15  Feb- 
ruary 1944,  Comdr.  W.  O.  Britton,  USNR,  in  com- 
mand. 

Starlight,  as  an  auxiliary  transport,  was  assigned  to 
the  Naval  Transportation  Service  for  duty.  Sea  trials 
were  held  in  Long  Island  Sound ; and  she  sailed  to 
Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  to  begin  her  shakedown  cruise. 
She  remained  there  from  12  May  to  5 June  when  she 
weighed  anchor  for  the  Panama  Canal  and  the 
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Hawaiian  Islands.  The  transport  arrived  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor on  26  June  and  was  assigned  to  Transport  Divi- 
sion (TransDiv)  38. 

The  305th  Regimental  Combat  Team  (RCT)  of  the 
77th  Infantry  Division  was  combat  loaded  on  board  on 

I July  and  TransDiv  38  sailed  for  Eniwetok,  Marshall 
Islands,  the  next  day.  There,  it  joined  other  units  of 
Task  Group  (TG)  53.2,  Assault  Group  Four,  for  the 
amphibious  assault  on  Guam,  Mariana  Islands.  The 
task  group  sortied  on  the  17th  and,  four  days  later, 
landed  the  assault  troops  on  the  beaches.  Starlight  re- 
mained in  the  combat  area  until  29  July.  She  was 
loaded  with  Marine  Corps  combat  casualties  for  evacu- 
ation, and  sailed,  via  Eniwetok,  for  Pearl  Harbor. 

Starlight  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  10  August. 
After  a few  repairs  were  made  and  the  ship  was  pro- 
visioned, RCT  32  of  the  7th  Infantry  Division  was  em- 
barked for  amphibious  assault  training.  On  17  Septem- 
ber, the  transport  sailed  for  the  invasion  of  Yap, 
Caroline  Islands,  but  these  orders  were  cancelled  when 
two  days  out  of  port.  Her  new  orders  routed  the  ship, 
via  the  Marshall  and  Admiralty  Islands,  to  the  Philip- 
pines. As  a unit  of  Attack  Group  Able,  Starlight 
landed  troops  on  the  Dulag  beachhead  on  20  October 
as  the  Leyte  invasion  began.  When  all  troops  had  been 
disembarked  from  TransDiv  38,  it  sailed  for  Hollandia, 
New  Guinea,  as  part  of  a “turn  around”  resupply  op- 
eration. Starlight  returned  to  Leyte  on  18  November 
with  replacements  for  combat  casualties  which  were 
unloaded  in  eight  hours,  under  enemy  air  attack.  The 
transport  splashed  two  enemy  aircraft  before  steaming 
to  Manus  and  Empress  Augusta  Bay,  Bougainville,  for 
amphibious  training  of  the  145th  RCT,  37th  Infantry 
Division. 

Starlight  returned  to  Manus  on  21  December  1944 
and  sortied  late  in  the  month  with  TG  79.1  for  Luzon. 
She  landed  troops  on  Binmaley  Beach,  Lingayen,  on  9 
January  1945  and  remained  there  for  three  days  dur- 
ing which  she  shot  down  two  more  Japanese  planes. 
The  ship  returned  to  New  Guinea  on  the  22d;  loaded 
troops  of  the  41st  Infantry  Division  for  Mindoro;  and 
landed  them  safely  on  29  January.  She  then  sailed  for 
Espiritu  Santo,  New  Hebrides,  and  Lunga  Point, 
Guadalcanal,  to  embark  elements  of  Marine  Air  Group 
(MAG)  33  for  delivery  to  Okinawa. 

She  embarked  some  elements  at  both  ports  and  de- 
parted the  Solomons  on  14  March  for  Manus,  Ulithi, 
and  Peleliu.  As  a unit  of  Amphibious  Group  4,  TF  53, 
she  reached  Okinawa  on  11  April  and  unloaded  her 
cargo  at  Hagushi  Beach  and  Nago  Wan.  During  the 
next  week,  she  had  splashed  two  more  Japanese 
planes.  The  ship  returned  to  Ulithi  on  24  April  and 
was  ordered  to  proceed  to  San  Francisco  for  an  over- 
haul. 

Starlight  was  at  San  Francisco  from  12  April  to  11 
July  when  she  sailed  for  Manila  with  elements  of  the 
780th  Field  Artillery  and  the  554th  Signal  Depot  Co. 
embarked.  After  making  calls  at  Eniwetok  and  Ulithi, 
the  troops  were  unloaded  at  Manila  during  the  first 
week  of  August.  The  troop  transport  was  steaming  to 
Pearl  Harbor  when  she  received  news  of  the  Japanese 
surrender. 

The  troopship  was  then  used  to  shuttle  troops  be- 
tween Saipan,  Tinian,  Guam,  and  Sasebo,  Japan,  until 
routed  to  the  west  coast  in  mid-December  1945.  Star- 
light arrived  at  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  on  2 January  1946; 
loaded  marines;  and  disembarked  them  at  Tientsin, 
China,  on  9 February.  Through  June,  she  made  two 
more  voyages  from  the  west  coast  to  the  Far  East.  On 
5 July,  Starlight  stood  out  of  San  Francisco  en  route 
to  the  east  coast  and  inactivation. 

Starlight  arrived  at  Norfolk  on  20  July;  decommis- 
sioned on  12  August;  was  returned  to  the  Maritime 
Commission  on  14  August;  and  struck  from  the  Navy 
list  on  28  August  1946. 

Starlight  received  four  battle  stars  for  World  War 

II  service. 


Starling 

Any  passerine  bird  of  the  genus  Stumus  or  of  the 
family,  Sturnidae. 

I 

(SP-2981 : dp.  299;  1.  14U5";  b.  23'3";  dr.  11'6";  s. 

11  k. ; cpl.  42;  a.  1 3",  2 mg.) 

The  first  Starling  (SP-2981)  was  built  in  1917  by 
the  Globe  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Superior,  Wise.,  and  was 
operated  as  SS  Petrel  by  the  Atlantic  Coast  Fishing 
Co.,  New  York  City.  The  ship  was  acquired  by  the 
Navy  on  18  June  1918  by  charter  and  commissioned  on 
19  August  1918. 

Starling  was  assigned  to  the  1st  Naval  District  as  a 
minesweeper.  She  served  in  that  capacity  until  24  Feb- 
ruary 1919  when  she  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list 
and  returned  to  her  owners. 

II 

(AM-64:  dp.  890;  1.  221'2";  b.  32'2";  dr.  10'9";  s. 

18  k. ; cpl.  105;  a.  1 3",  2 40nim. ; cl.  Auk) 

The  second  Starling  (AM-64)  was  laid  down  on  1 
July  1941  by  the  General  Engineering  and  Drydock 
Co.,  Alameda,  Calif.;  launched  on  11  April  1942;  and 
commissioned  on  21  December  1942. 

After  fitting  out  and  a short  shakedown  period, 
Starling  sortied  from  San  Francisco  on  22  January 
1943  with  a convoy  bound  for  Hawaii  and  arrived  at 
Pearl  Harbor  on  1 February.  On  16  April,  she  sailed 
for  the  South  Pacific.  From  25  April  to  early  July,  the 
minesweeper  shuttled  between  Fiji,  Samoa,  New  Zea- 
land, the  New  Hebrides,  and  New  Caledonia.  She  es- 
corted a convoy  from  Noumea  to  Guadalcanal  on  2 
July  and,  from  the  5th  to  the  16th,  patrolled  in  the 
Solomons  between  Lunga  and  Tulagi.  She  then  re- 
sumed interisland  convoy  duty  which  occupied  her 
until  mid-October. 

Starling,  with  Dash  (AM-88)  and  Constant 
(AM-86),  swept  Ferguson  Passage  off  Kolombangara 
from  23  to  27  October,  and  they  destroyed  135  mines. 
From,  29  October  to  1 November,  they  cleared  the 
minefield  in  Kula  Gulf  and  then  swept  Vella  Gulf  from 
3 to  6 November.  Starling  next  sailed  for  New  Zea- 
land and  arrived  at  Auckland  on  30  November  1943. 

Starling  resumed  convoy  duty  until  10  May  1944, 
when  she  was  assigned  to  assist  in  transporting  the 
5th  Amphibious  Corps  from  the  Guadalcanal  staging 
area.  This  was  the  Southern  Attack  Force  for  the  am- 
phibious assault  against  Guam.  Later  in  the  month, 
the  force  held  practice  landings  off  Cape  Esperance 
and  finally  departed  on  4 June  for  the  Marshalls.  The 
minesweeper  left  Kwajalein  on  17  July  with  Task 
Group  (TG)  53.9,  the  Minesweeping  and  Hydrographic 
Unit,  for  Guam.  She  performed  antisubmarine  and  pa- 
trol duty  and  remained  in  the  Marianas  until  sailing 
for  Eniwetok  on  19  September. 

Starling  steamed  from  Eniwetok  to  Hawaii  and  de- 
parted Pearl  Harbor  on  7 October  for  the  west  coast 
and  a yard  overhaul.  She  arrived  at  San  Francisco  on 
14  October  1944  and  remained  on  the  west  coast  until 
1 February  1945  when  she  sailed,  via  Pearl  Harbor, 
for  the  Marshall  Islands.  The  minesweeper  arrived  in 
the  Marshalls  on  28  February  and  was  assigned  to  Mine- 
sweeper Group  I,  TG  52.4,  for  the  invasion  of  the 
Ryukyus.  She  operated  off  Okinawa  from  6 April  to  4 
May  and  then  sailed  for  the  Philippines.  From  Leyte, 
the  ship  moved  to  Iwo  Jima  and  back  to  Okinawa 
which  she  reached  on  18  August,  three  days  after  hos- 
tilities ended. 

Starling  swept  mines  in  the  Chu  Shan  Archipelago, 
off  the  China  coast,  from  7 September  to  30  October 
before  calling  at  Shanghai.  She  sailed  from  that  port 
on  17  November  for  Japan  and  arrived  at  Sasebo  two 
days  later.  The  ship  operated  in  Japanese  waters  until 
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28  December  1945  when  she  steamed  for  the  west  coast 
via  Saipan,  Eniwetok,  Johnston  Island,  and  Pearl  Har- 
bor. She  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  5 February  1946 
and  at  San  Diego  nine  days  later. 

Starling  was  placed  in  reserve,  out  of  commission, 
on  15  May  1946.  In  October  1948,  she  was  towed  to  a 
berthing  area  at  Long  Beach.  On  7 February  1955,  the 
ship  was  reclassified  MSF-64.  She  was  struck  from 
the  Navy  list  on  1 July  1972  and  sold  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Mexico  on  16  February  1973.  She  serves 
the  Mexican  Navy  as  Valentin  Gomez  Farias  (G-ll). 

Starling  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 


Starr 

A county  in  Texas. 

( AKA-67 : dp.  13,910;  1.  459'2";  b.  63';  dr.  26'4"; 

s.  16.5  k. ; cpl.  395;  a.  1 5",  8 40mm.;  cl.  Arcturus;  T. 

C2-S-AJ3) 

Starr  (AKA— 67)  (ex— MC  hull  1392)  was  laid  down 
on  13  June  1944  by  the  North  Carolina  Shipbuilding 
Corp.,  Wilmington,  N.C.;  launched  on  18  August  1944; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  C.  L.  Griffin;  acquired  by  the  Navy 
from  the  War  Shipping  Administration  on  a bareboat 
charter;  and  was  commissioned  on  29  September  1944, 
Comdr.  Frederick  0.  Goldsmith  in  command. 

Starr  completed  fitting  out  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  and 
sailed  on  31  October  for  the  Chesapeake  Bay  on  her 
shakedown  cruise.  After  loading  cargo,  she  stood  out 
of  Norfolk  on  27  November  and  proceeded,  via  the 
Panama  Canal,  to  the  Pacific.  She  arrived  at  Pearl 
Harbor  on  18  December  1944  and  remained  there  until 
after  Christmas.  Starr  participated  in  amphibious 
landing  exercises  during  the  first  week  of  January  and 
then  entered  Kahului  Harbor,  Maui,  for  combat  loading. 

Starr  joined  a large  convoy  and  sailed  west  on  27 
January,  stopping  at  Eniwetok  for  two  days,  before 
proceeding  to  Saipan,  where  the  Iwo  Jima  assault 
force  was  staging.  The  force  cleared  Tanapag  Harbor 
on  16  February.  At  0640  three  days  later,  Starr 
launched  her  boats  against  the  Iwo  Jima  beaches.  The 
attack  cargo  ship  had  multiple  duties:  she  was  a re- 
ceiving ship  for  wounded ; an  ammunition  ship  for  Salt 
Lake  City  (CA-25) ; and  she  had  a priority  cargo  of 
vehicles  which  were  to  be  delivered  only  when  re- 
quested and  then,  as  quickly  as  possible.  She  waited 
until  the  25th  to  begin  discharging  her  cargo  and  fin- 
ished on  5 March.  She  then  got  underway  for  Leyte. 

Starr  loaded  combat  cargo  from  9 to  27  March  and 
joined  a convoy  for  the  Ryukyus.  On  1 April,  her  first 
boats  hit  the  water  at  0615;  and  they  soon  joined  their 
prearranged  waves  for  hitting  the  Okinawa  beaches. 
At  0420  on  9 April,  the  ship  was  raked  from  stem  to 
stern  by  an  explosion.  At  first,  it  was  thought  that  she 
had  been  torpedoed;  but  it  was  soon  learned  that  she 
had  been  attackd  by  a Japanese  suicide  boat.  The  sui- 
cide boat  had  exploded  as  it  contacted  one  of  a cluster 
of  Starr’s  landing  craft  that  were  moored  alongside. 
The  explosion  was  sufficiently  removed  from  the  side 
of  the  ship,  and  the  water  absorbed  the  shock  so  Starr 
suffered  no  damage. 

Starr  sailed  for  Guam  on  10  April  with  a convoy 
and  was  routed  onward  to  Pearl  Harbor.  She  arrived 
there  on  26  April  and  was  notified  that  she  was  to  re- 
turn to  the  west  coast  for  overhaul.  She  arrived  at 
San  Pedro,  Calif.,  on  5 May;  and  repairs  were  begun 
immediately.  When  they  were  completed,  the  ship  par- 
ticipated in  an  amphibious  exercise  and  then  loaded 
cargo  at  San  Francisco  to  be  delivered  to  Guam.  She 
sailed  on  24  June  and  arrived  at  Guam  on  11  July.  On 
the  20th,  she  steamed  to  Pearl  Harbor  for  another 
load  of  cargo  for  Guam.  Starr  was  several  days  out  of 
Guam  when  word  was  received  that  hostilities  with 
Japan  had  ended.  After  discharging  her  cargo  at 
Guam,  the  ship  was  routed  to  the  Philippine  Islands 


on  2 September;  and  she  arrived  at  Leyte  on  the  5th. 
Starr  operated  in  the  Philippines  until  29  November 
when  she  got  underway  for  China  and  arrived  at 
Tsingtao  on  4 December  1945. 

Starr  sailed  from  China  to  Sasebo,  Japan,  and 
thence  to  Vladivostok.  She  arrived  there  on  2 January 
1946,  unloaded  her  cargo,  and  returned  to  Sasebo 
where  she  received  orders  to  proceed,  via  San  Diego,  to 
San  Francisco.  She  remained  at  San  Francisco  from  9 
toi  18  March  and  then  got  underway  for  Hampton 
Roads,  Va. 

Starr  arrived  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  4 April  1946;  was 
decommissioned  on  31  May  1946;  and  was  returned  to 
the  War  Shipping  Administration  on  1 June  1946.  She 
was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  19  June  1946. 

Starr  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Stars  and  Stripes 

(ScStr. : t.  407;  1.  124'3";  b.  34'6";  dph.  16'4";  s.  10.5 
k. ; cpl.  94;  a.  4 8"  55  cwt,  1 20-pdr.  P.r.) 

Stars  and  Stripes — a screw  steamer  built  at  Mystic, 
Conn.,  by  Charles  Mallory  as  a speculation  for  C.  S. 
Bushnell — was  purchased  by  the  Navy  at  New  York 
City  from  C.  S.  Bushnell  on  27  July  1861;  was  fitted 
out  for  naval  service  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard 
and  was  commissioned  there  on  19  September  1861,  Lt. 
Reed  Werden  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron,  Stars 
and  Stripes  reached  Hampton  Roads  on  26  September 
and,  two  days  later,  was  ordered  to  tow  schooners  of 
the  Stone  Fleet  to  Hatteras  Inlet,  N.C.  She  arrived  off 
Hatteras  Inlet  on  1 October  and  operated  in  that  vi- 
cinity for  the  next  few  months.  On  15  December,  she 
captured  schooner  Charity  and  sent  her  to  New  York 
for  adjudication. 

On  7 February  1862,  the  screw  gunboat  was  in  the 
squadron  which  attacked  Roanoke  Island  and  the  next 
day  captured  that  base  which  controlled  communication 
between  Pamlico  and  Albermale  Sounds.  She  operated 
in  the  inland  waters  of  North  Carolina  and  helped 
capture  New  Bern,  N.C.,  in  mid-March. 

Stars  and  Stripes  returned  to  Norfolk  on  4 June  for 
repairs  and  sailed  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  for 
blockading  duty  off  Wilmington.  Shortly  before  dawn 
on  the  27th,  she  helped  Cambridge  destroy  blockade- 
running steamer  Modem  Greece  which  that  Union 
blockader  had  run  aground.  On  24  August,  Stars  and 
Stripes  captured  British  ship  Mary  Elizabeth  attempt- 
ing to  slip  into  Wilmington  with  a cargo  of  salt  and 
fruit. 

The  wear  and  tear  of  hard  duty  forced  Stars  and 
Stripes  to  sail,  via  Norfolk,  to  Philadelphia  for  re- 
pairs. She  was  decommissioned  at  the  Norfolk  Navy 
Yard  on  14  September. 

Quickly  restored  to  a serviceable  condition,  the  ship 
was  recommissioned  on  29  September  and  was  assigned 
to  the  East  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron.  The  steamer 
reached  Key  West  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the 
Civil  War  operating  off  the  gulf  coast  of  Florida. 
Highlights  of  her  service  in  1863  included  capturing 
sloop  Florida  at  St.  Marks  Bay,  Fla.,  laden  with  cot- 
ton and  tar  on  3 June;  the  expedition  of  boat  crews 
from  the  steamer  and  Somerset  to  Marsh  Island,  Fla., 
to  destroy  salt  and  salt  works  on  15  July;  and  the  de- 
struction under  heavy  fire  of  blockade-running  schoo- 
ner Caroline  Gertrude  aground  on  the  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ochlockonee  River  on  29  December.  In 
1864,  she  captured  blockade-running  steamer  Laura  off 
the  Ochlockonee  on  18  January;  she  destroyed  an  ex- 
tensive Confederate  fishery  at  Marsh  Island  on  19  and 
20  October  and  captured  the  troops  stationed  there  as 
guards;  and  she  joined  three  other  gunboats  in  an  ex- 
pedition on  3 December  which  destroyed  extensive  salt 
works  at  Rocky  Point  in  Tampa  Bay. 
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After  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  Stars  and  Stripes 
sailed  north  and  was  decommissioned  at  Philadelphia 
on  30  June  1865.  She  was  sold  at  public  auction  there 
on  10  August  1865  to  Thomas  Watson  and  Sons  of 
New  York — and  was  redocumented  on  18  September 
1865  as  Metropolis.  The  ship  operated  in  merchant 
service  until,  while  steaming  from  Philadelphia  to 
Para,  Brazil,  she  was  wrecked  on  the  outer  bar  of 
Currituck  Beach,  N.C.,  on  the  evening  of  31  January 
1878.  Both  the  ship  and  her  cargo  were  a total  loss. 


State  of  Georgia 

(SwStr.:  t.  1,204;  1.  200';  b.  33';  dph.  21';  dr.  14'; 
cpl.  113;  a.  6 8"  55  cwt.,  2 32-pdrs.,  1 30-pdr.  P.r.) 

State  of  Georgia — a side  wheel  steamer  built  at 
Philadelphia  in  1851  by  Vaughn  & Lynn — was  pur- 
chased by  the  Navy  at  Philadelphia  on  25  September 
1861  from  Philadelphia  and  Savannah  Steamship  Co.; 
and  was  commissioned  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard 
on  20  November  1861,  Comdr.  James  F.  Armstrong  in 
command. 

The  side  wheel  steamer  joined  the  North  Atlantic 
Blockading  Squadron  at  Hampton  Roads  on  26  Novem- 
ber; and  sailed  the  next  day  for  blockade  station  off 
Beaufort,  N.C. ; and  arrived  there  on  the  28th.  On  22 
May  off  Wilmington,  N.C.,  she  helped  Mount  Vernon 
and  Victoria  capture  steamer  Constitution  of  Albany, 
N.Y.,  and  sent  her  to  port  for  adjudication  for  trading 
with  the  enemy.  Six  days  later,  she  and  Victoria  cap- 
tured steamer  Nassau — the  former  notorious  blockade 
runner  Gordon — near  Fort  Casswell,  N.C.  The  prize — 
which  had  been  carrying  Enfield  rifles,  ammunition, 
and  military  stores  for  the  Southern  Army — was  sent 
to  New  York  for  action  by  the  prize  court. 

On  26  September,  State  of  Georgia  and  Mystic 
chased  an  unidentified  schooner  ashore  at  New  Inlet, 
N.C.,  and  destroyed  her.  Two  days  later,  the  two 
blockaders  again  cooperated  in  seizing  English  steamer 
Sunbeam  as  it  attempted  to  run  the  blockade  off  Wil- 
mington. Unfortunately,  the  two  Union  ships  were 
becoming  so  accustomed  to  working  close  together  that 
they  collided  in  the  dark;  and  State  of  Georgia  was 
forced  to  sail  to  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  early  in 
October  for  repairs  which  kept  her  out  of  action  until 
late  in  December. 

She  then  towed  monitor  Passaic  from  Hampton 
Roads  to  Beaufort,  N.C.,  and  returned  to  Norfolk  on  3 
January  1863  before  resuming  blockade  duty  off  Wil- 
mington. 

In  February,  she  towed  Union  ironclad  Nahant  to 
Port  Royal,  S.C.,  but  soon  returned  to  New  Inlet,  N.C. 
There,  she  took  possession  of  abandoned  English  schoo- 
ner Annie  of  Nassau,  laden  with  salt  and  medicine.  On 
24  March,  State  of  Georgia  and  Mount  Vernon  chased 
schooner  Mary  Jane  ashore  where  she  was  abandoned 
by  her  crew.  Boat  parties  from  the  blockaders  boarded 
the  schooner  and  the  steamer  towed  her  to  deep  water. 
The  next  day,  the  two  blockaders  seized  blockade-run- 
ning schooner  Rising  Dawn  with  a large  cargo  of  salt. 

Late  in  July,  State  of  Georgia  returned  to  Philadel- 
phia for  extensive  repairs  and  was  decommissioned 
there  on  10  August.  Recommissioned  on  27  November 
1863,  the  steamer  returned  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Blockading  Squadron  and  served  on  blockade  duty  pri- 
marily off  Wilmington  until  forced  to  sail  north  again 
late  in  the  summer  of  1864  for  yard  work.  She  was 
decommissioned  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  on  10 
September  1864. 

Recommissioned  on  5 January  1865,  State  of  Georgia 
was  assigned  to  the  South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squad- 
ron for  the  closing  months  of  the  Civil  War.  She  pro- 
ceeded to  the  coast  of  South  Carolina  to  join  in  naval 
operations  clearing  the  way  and  supporting  General 
William  T.  Sherman’s  path  as  he  started  marching 
north  from  Savannah.  On  24  January,  she  was  at 


Georgetown,  S.C.,  to  prevent  the  erection  of  Southern 
batteries.  In  February,  she  participated  in  the  opera- 
tions which  took  Bull’s  Bay,  S.C.  In  March,  the  ship 
moved  to  Port  Royal,  S.C.,  and  remained  in  that  vicin- 
ity through  the  last  days  of  the  Confederacy. 

On  11  April,  State  of  Georgia  got  underway  from 
Port  Royal  and  proceeded  to  Aspinwall,  New  Granada, 
to  carry  dispatches  to  the  American  minister  at 
Bogota  and  to  learn  of  conditions  on  the  isthmus  and 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

On  9 June,  State  of  Georgia  and  Huntsville  departed 
Aspinwall  and  proceeded  to  a position  near  Roncador 
Reef  to  rescue  the  survivors  of  the  wrecked  Golden 
Rule. 

After  returning  home  late  in  the  summer,  State  of 
Georgia  was  decommissioned  at  New  York  on  9 Sep- 
tember 1865.  She  was  sold  at  public  auction  there  on 
25  October  1865  to  a Capt.  G.  Wright  and  was  redocu- 
mented as  Andrew  Johnson  on  9 May  1866.  On  5 Octo- 
ber 1866,  she  was  driven  ashore  at  Currituck  Inlet, 
N.C.,  during  a hurricane,  and  was  a total  loss. 


Staten 

(YFB-36:  dp.  593  (f.) ; 1.  142'0";  b.  37'6";  dr.  13'6"; 
s.  12  k.) 

Washington  Square — a steel-hulled  automobile  ferry 
built  in  1931  at  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  by  the  Todd  Drydock 
Engineering  & Repair  Corp. — was  acquired  by  the 
Navy  from  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Marine 
and  Aviation  on  17  August  1942,  renamed  Staten 
(YFB-36)  ; and  was  placed  in  service  on  9 October 
1942. 

Under  the  control  of  the  Commandant,  3d  Naval 
District,  Staten  shuttled  passengers  and  cargo  back 
and  forth  between  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  and  the 
Navy  base  at  Bayonne,  N.J.  She  was  transferred  to 
the  Maritime  Commission  on  14  March  1946,  and  her 
name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  28  January 
1947.  Staten  was  disposed  of  by  the  War  Shipping 
Administration  on  10  June  1948. 


Staten  Island 

An  island  at  the  entrance  of  New  York  harbor, 
forming  the  county  and  borough  of  Richmond,  New 
York  City. 

( AGB-5 : dp.  3,575;  1.  269^;  b.  64';  dr.  29';  s.  16 
k. ; cpl.  365 ; cl.  Burton  Island) 

Staten  Island  (AGB-5)  was  built  by  the  Western 
Pipe  and  Steel  Co.,  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  and  delivered  to 
Russia  under  the  Lend-Lease  program  on  24  February 
1944  and  served  that  country  as  Severny  Veter 
(Northwind).  The  ship  was  returned  to  the  United 
States  at  Bremerhaven,  Germany,  on  19  December 
1951  and  commissioned  there  on  31  January  1952  as 
Northwind  (AGB-5),  Lt.  Comdr.  Edmund  L.  Andronik 
in  command. 

Originally  built  as  an  icebreaker,  the  ship  arrived  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  on  25  February  for  overhaul  and  fitting 
out  as  a unit  of  the  United  States  Atlantic  Fleet.  Her 
name  was  changed  to  Staten  Island  on  15  April  1952 
to  avoid  confusion  with  the  Coast  Guard  ship  North- 
wind.  She  departed  Boston  on  1 July  1952  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Grenfell  Sound,  Labrador,  to  conduct  ice 
reconnaissance  in  Frobisher  Bay. 

Staten  Island  remained  in  Frobisher  Bay  on  ice- 
breaker duty  until  8 September  when  she  returned  to 
Boston.  She  remained  in  the  New  England  area  until 
25  April  1953  when  she  sailed  for  Resolution  Island  to 
relieve  Edisto  (AGB-2)  until  returning  to  Boston  on 
10  June.  In  August,  she  became  the  first  Navy  ship  to 
cut  through  the  Davis  Strait  from  Thule  to  the 
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“Alert”  station  on  Ellesmere  Island,  approximately  435 
miles  from  the  North  Pole.  She  conducted  a total  of 
six  ice  breaking  operations  in  northern  waters  between 
1952  and  15  December  1954.  On  19  May  1955,  Staten 
Island  sailed  for  the  Pacific  and  duty  with  Service 
Squadron  1. 

The  ship  arrived  at  her  new  home  port,  Seattle,  on 
10  June.  The  following  week,  she  got  underway  to 
assist  in  resupplying  the  Distant  Early  Warning 
(DEW)  radar  stations  along  the  top  of  the  North 
American  continent,  returning  to  Seattle  on  28  Sep- 
tember 1955.  From  5 July  to  6 September  1956,  Staten 
Island  again  broke  ice  for  ships  resupplying  the  DEW 
line. 

Staten  Island  stood  out  of  Seattle  on  3 November  en 
route  to  Antarctica  to  assist  in  Operation  “Deep 
Freeze  II.”  She  was  joined  at  the  Canal  Zone  by  the 
attack  cargo  ship,  Wyandot  (AKA-92),  which  carried 
scientists,  construction  teams,  and  material  for  an 
Antarctic  outpost.  The  two  ships  reached  the  Weddell 
Sea  ice  pack  on  15  December  and,  five  days  later, 
crossed  the  Antarctic  Circle.  After  breaking  through 
heavy  ice,  the  two  ships  arrived  within  a few  miles  of 
Cape  Adams,  the  original  site  chosen  for  Ellsworth 
Station.  The  beach,  mostly  sheer  ice  cliffs  as  high  as 
150  feet  in  places,  made  it  impractical  to  offload 
Wyandot.  The  ships  proceeded  to  the  Gould  Bay  area 
where  the  base  site  was  selected.  On  11  February  1957, 
the  Ellsworth  International  Geophysical  Station  was 
commissioned.  The  ice  breaker  began  the  long  voyage 
home  that  evening  and  arrived  at  Seattle  on  5 April. 

Staten  Island  participated  in  operations  and  expedi- 
tions in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  until  early  1966.  She 
was  placed  out  of  commission  on  1 February  1966  and, 
by  a previous  agreeement  with  the  Coast  Guard,  was 
recommissioned  in  that  service  as  USCGC  Staten 
Island  (W-AGB-278).  Staten  Island  was  struck  from 
the  Navy  list  on  1 March  1966. 


Staunch 

(AM-307:  dp.  945  (f.) ; 1.  184'6";  b.  33'0";  dr.  9'9"; 

s.  14.8  k.  (tl.) ; cpl.  104;  a.  1 3",  4 40mm.;  cl. 

Admirable) 

Staunch  (AM-307)  was  laid  down  on  5 September 
1943  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  by  Associated  Shipbuilders; 
launched  on  15  February  1944;  sponsored  by  Miss 
Gwendolyn  Crosson;  and  commissioned  on  9 September 
1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  John  C.  Kettenring,  USNR,  in  com- 
mand. 

Following  shakedown  training  and  antisubmarine 
warfare  (ASW)  training  out  of  San  Pedro  and  San 
Diego,  Staunch  was  overhauled  at  Long  Beach  and 
then  headed  for  Hawaii  at  the  end  of  November.  She 
arrived  in  Pearl  Harbor  on  10  December,  took  on  sup- 
plies and  sweep  gear,  participated  in  amphibious  exer- 
cises, and  got  underway  for  the  Central  Pacific  on  22 
January  1945.  The  minesweeper  stopped  at  Eniwetok 
for  fuel  and  provisions  from  3 to  5 February,  before 
continuing  on  to  the  Marianas.  She  conducted  ASW 
patrols  for  several  days  and  took  on  fuel  and  supplies 
at  Tinian;  then,  on  13  February,  sailed  with  Task  Unit 
(TU)  52.3.18  in  the  screen  of  Terror  (CM-5).  Staunch 
arrived  off  Iwo  Jima  early  on  the  16th  and  made  a 
sweep  of  the  shoreline.  On  the  17th  and  18th,  she 
served  as  an  antisubmarine  picket  and  bombarded  the 
shore  on  the  eve  of  the  assault.  Staunch  spent  D-day 
assisting  in  the  refueling  of  the  smaller  minesweepers. 
All  during  her  stay  at  Iwo  Jima,  she  joined  other 
minesweepers  in  screening  Terror  during  nightly 
retirements  to  the  transport  area. 

After  the  landings  on  the  19th,  Staunch  remained  in 
the  Bonins  until  7 March.  While  there,  she  served  on 
several  patrol  stations  and  helped  rescue  sailors  who 
fell  overboard  during  a collision  between  Logan 


(APA-196)  and  Napa  (APA-157).  She  cleared  the 
Bonins  on  7 March  and  reached  Ulithi,  in  the  western 
Carolines,  four  days  later.  After  eight  days  of  repairs, 
provisioning,  and  fueling,  Staunch  exited  Ulithi  lagoon 
on  19  March.  She  reached  the  Ryukyus  on  25  March 
and  immediately  streamed  her  gear  to  sweep  mines 
around  Kerama  Retto.  Between  26  and  29  March, 
Staunch  and  the  other  minesweepers  swept  mines  from 
the  approaches  to  the  assault  beaches  on  Okinawa, 
fueled  the  smaller  minesweepers,  and  periodically 
fought  off  air  attacks.  Each  night  she  retired  seaward. 

Duty  in  the  antisubmarine  screen  occupied  her  time 
on  the  day  before  the  invasion.  On  1 April,  the  assault 
troops  stormed  the  Hagushi  beaches  on  Okinawa;  and 
Staunch  settled  into  the  routine  of  patrols  and  ASW 
screening.  Until  31  May,  she  came  under  frequent  air 
attacks,  though  most  were  directed  at  the  larger  ships, 
particularly  against  the  radar  pickets.  During  the 
night  of  16  and  17  May,  she  picked  up  a small  surface 
contact  on  her  radar  screen  and  found  a large  boat 
pulling  a raft.  Staunch  opened  fire  on  the  strange 
enemy  craft,  and  all  but  one  of  the  Japanese  took  to 
the  water.  The  remaining  soldier  blew  himself  up  with 
a hand  grenade. 

On  31  May,  Staunch  joined  in  a practice  sweep  in 
preparation  for  the  occupation  of  Iheya  Shima.  At 
0000  on  the  following  day,  she  approached  the  objec- 
tive, but  the  operation  was  called  off,  and  she  retired 
rapidly.  On  2 June,  she  and  her  sister  minesweepers 
swept  the  waters  around  the  island,  and  the  marines 
stormed  ashore.  Then,  after  watching  a Japanese 
“Val”  splash,  the  minesweeper  cleared  the  area  for 
Okinawa.  From  then  until  8 July,  she  concentrated  on 
an  offensive  sweep  off  Sakishima  Gunto,  known  as 
operation  “Zebra,”  putting  into  Kerama  Retto  periodi- 
cally for  fuel,  provisions,  and  availability.  On  two 
occasions  while  at  the  anchorage,  she  joined  the  other 
ships  in  fighting  off  an  enemy  aircraft  or  two.  On  the 
morning  of  8 July,  she  put  to  sea  and  shaped  a course 
to  the  Philippines  and  entered  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte, 
four  days  later.  Staunch  was  overhauled  while  her 
crew  enjoyed  liberty. 

The  minesweeper  was  still  at  Leyte  in  mid-August 
when  Japan’s  capitulation  was  announced;  but,  instead 
of  going  home,  she  got  underway  on  the  25th  for  Oki- 
nawa, reaching  Buckner  Bay  on  the  31st.  After  several 
days  sweeping  mines  around  Okinawa,  she  headed  for 
Japan.  Staunch  spent  the  next  three  months  partici- 
pating in  the  extensive  postwar  sweep  of  the  waters 
around  the  Japanese  home  islands.  She  swept  the  area 
around  Nagasaki  and  Sasebo  until  17  September;  then, 
after  two  days  of  availability  at  Sasebo,  she  sailed  off 
to  sweep  the  area  of  the  Bungo  Suido  until  the  29th. 
Between  1 and  21  October,  she  continued  sweeping 
mines — in  between  typhoons.  She  returned  to  the 
Bungo  Suido  on  the  30th.  In  November,  Staunch  joined 
the  major  sweep  conducted  in  the  Tsushima  Strait. 
That  operation  continued  into  December  with  Staunch 
putting  into  Sasebo  periodically  for  availability.  At  the 
completion  of  that  operation,  she  put  into  Sasebo  for 
fuel  and  provisions;  then  got  underway  on  11  Decem- 
ber for  the  United  States,  via  Eniwetok  and  Pearl 
Harbor. 

Staunch  reached  San  Diego  on  12  January  1946  and 
remained  there  for  a month.  On  11  February,  she 
headed  for  the  Panama  Canal  and  transited  it  on  the 
night  of  21  and  22  February.  She  made  Galveston, 
Tex.,  on  the  28th  and  stayed  there  until  11  April, 
when  she  moved  to  Orange,  Tex.,  to  join  the  Atlantic 
Reserve  Fleet.  On  7 February  1955,  she  was  redesig- 
nated MSF-307.  She  remained  there  until  1 April 
1967,  when  her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list. 
Her  hulk  was  sold  on  9 October  1969  to  Luria  Bros. 
Co.,  Inc.,  for  scrapping. 

Staunch  earned  four  battle  stars  during  World  War 
II. 
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Steady 

(AM-118:  dp.  890;  1.  221'2";  b.  32';  dr.  10'9";  s.  18 
k. ; cpl.  105;  a.  1 3",  2 40mm.;  cl.  Auk) 

Steady  (AM-118)  was  laid  down  on  17  November 
1941  by  the  American  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio  launched  on  6 June  1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  R. 
P.  Schlabach,  Jr.;  and  commissioned  on  16  November 
1942,  Lt.  Comdr.  F.  W.  Maennle,  USNR,  in  command. 

Steady  sailed  down  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and 
stopped  at  Boston  before  proceeding  to  Norfolk,  her 
home  port.  After  completion  of  fitting-out  and  a shake- 
down  cruise,  she  got  under  way  for  North  Africa  and 
arrived  at  Mers-el-Kebir,  Algeria,  on  13  April  1943. 
She  operated  in  Algerian  waters  until  1 July  when  she 
joined  a convoy  heading,  via  Bizerte,  Tunisia,  for 
Sicily. 

Steady  arrived  off  Gela  on  9 July  and  began  sweep- 
ing operations  ahead  of  the  invasion  fleet  which  landed 
troops  there  on  the  next  day.  She  swept  mines  and 
patrolled  off  Gela,  Licata,  and  Palermo  until  sailing 
for  Bizerte  on  1 August.  She  picked  up  a resupply 
convoy  there  and,  with  other  ships  of  Mine  Squadron 
6,  escorted  it  to  Paermo  where  she  swept  and 
patrolled  until  23  August  when  she  returned  to  Alge- 
ria. 

Steady  sailed  on  5 September  with  a convoy  for  the 
Gulf  of  Salerno.  She  began  minesweeping  and  patrol- 
ling operations,  on  the  8th,  to  clear  the  area  for  the 
landing  of  the  Allied  5th  Army  on  9 September.  The 
American  ships  were  under  heavy  air  attack  on  the 
11th,  but  Steady  suffered  no  damage  and  continued 
operating  there  until  departing  for  Bizerte  on  the 
20th.  Until  9 November,  she  escorted  convoys  from 
North  African  ports  to  Italy.  From  10  December  1943 
to  2 January  1944,  the  ship  was  overhauled  at  Bizerte. 

Steady  escorted  a convoy  to  Italy  in  early  January 
and  arrived  at  Naples  on  the  7th.  She  stood  out  of 
that  port  on  the  21st  with  a convoy  assigned  to  Opera- 
tion “Shingle,”  the  landing  of  American  and  British 
forces  behind  German  lines  in  the  Anzio-Nettuno  area 
of  Italy.  Steady  arrived  in  the  assault  area  on  the 
morning  of  the  22d  (D-day)  to  begin  minesweeping 
and  patrolling  to  protect  Allied  ships  from  German 
submarines  and  “E”  boats.  She  continued  this  duty 
until  the  30th  when  she  sailed  for  Naples  as  a convoy 
escort.  From  31  January  to  13  August,  the  mineswee- 
per shuttled  between  North  Africa,  Malta,  Italy,  and 
Corsica  with  convoys.  She  also  operated  off  Anzio 
again  in  April  and  June  and  off  Salerno  in  July  and 
August. 

Steady  sailed  from  Corsica,  on  14  August,  with  a 
convoy  of  LCI’s  destined  to  participate  in  the  invasion 
of  southern  France.  She  screened  the  transports  and 
cargo  ships  on  their  way  to  St.  Raphael.  After  the  ini- 
tial assault.  Steady  then  swept  mines  and  patrolled  off 
southern  France  until  27  September  when  she  sailed 
for  Corsica.  She  escorted  convoys  from  Corsica  and 
North  Africa  to  France  until  24  November  when  she 
sailed  for  the  United  States. 

Steady  arrived  at  Hampton  Roads  on  11  December 
1944  and  entered  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  for  an  over- 
haul. On  15  February  1945,  the  minesweeper  got 
underway  with  MinRon  6 and  headed  for  the  Pacific. 
She  transited  the  Panama  Canal  on  25  February; 
remained  at  Pearl  Harbor  from  18  March  to  25  April; 
and,  after  port  calls  at  Eniwetok,  Guam,  and  Saipan, 
arrived  at  Kerama  Retto  on  30  May.  The  ship  oper- 
ated in  the  Okinawa  area  until  September.  Steady  per- 
formed antisubmarine  duty  as  well  as  sweeping  mines. 
On  21  June,  she  rescued  38  survivors  from  LSM-59, 
hit  by  a kamikaze. 

In  August,  after  the  hostilities  had  ceased,  she 
swept  mines  in  the  East  China  Sea.  She  steamed  to 
Kyushu,  Japan,  in  early  September  and  swept  mines  in 
Bungo  Suido,  Kagoshima,  and  Van  Diemen  Strait.  In 
November,  she  helped  clear  waters  of  the  East  China 


Sea  off  Formosa.  Steady  called  at  Shanghai  on  22 
December  and  then  began  her  long  voyage  home  for 
inactivation.  After  returning  via  Eniwetok  and  Pearl 
Harbor,  she  arrived  at  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  on  14  Febru- 
ary 1946  and  then  moved  down  the  coast  to  San  Diego 
for  pre-inactivation  overhaul.  The  minesweeper  was 
placed  out  of  commission,  in  reserve,  on  18  June  1946 
and  attached  to  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet.  On  7 Febru- 
ary 1955,  her  classification  was  changed  from  AM-118 
to  MSF-118.  Steady  was  sold  to  Taiwan  on  15  August 
1967,  and  she  serves  that  government  as  Mo  Ling 
(PCE-70).  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 
February  1968. 

Steady  received  eight  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Steamer  Bay 

A bay  off  Alaska. 

(CVE-87 : dp.  9,570;  1.  512'3";  b.  65'2";  ew.  108'1"; 

dr.  20';  s.  19.3  k. ; cpl.  860;  a.  1 5",  16  40mm.;  cl. 

Casablanca ) 

Steamer  Bay  (CVE-87),  ex-MC  hull  1124,  was  laid 
down  on  4 December  1943  at  Vancouver,  Wash.,  by  the 
Kaiser  Shipbuilding  Co. ; launched  on  26  February 
1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Kendall;  and  com- 
missioned on  4 April  1944,  Capt.  Steadman  Teller  in 
command. 

Steamer  Bay  held  sea  trials  in  Puget  Sound  and 
sailed  for  San  Diego  on  2 May.  On  the  14th,  she 
headed  for  the  New  Hebrides,  carrying  the  men  and 
aircraft  of  Marine  Air  Group  (MAG)  61.  She  arrived 
at  Espiritu  Santo  on  the  30th,  unloaded,  and  began 
her  return  voyage  to  San  Diego  on  2 June.  The  carrier 
was  on  the  west  coast  from  20  June  to  19  July  when 
she  again  steamed  west,  with  298  marines  and  72  air- 
craft, bound  for  the  Marshall  Islands. 

Steamer  Bay  arrived  at  Majuro  on  1 August  to  dis- 
charge her  cargo  and  passengers.  She  was  routed  back 
to  Pearl  Harbor  and  attached  to  the  3d  Fleet  as  a car- 
rier of  replacement  aircraft.  Seventy-two  planes  were 
loaded  on  board;  and  the  ship  steamed  for  Seeadler 
Harbor,  Manus  Island,  on  21  August.  During  the  next 
two  and  one-half  months,  the  carrier  supplied  replace- 
ment aircraft  and  pilots  to  Task  Force  (TF)  38  which 
was  supporting  the  operations  in  the  Palau  and  Philip- 
pine Islands.  She  spent  the  period  from  15  November 
to  5 December  at  Pearl  Harbor  undergoing  repairs 
and  training.  The  ship  returned  to  Seeadler  Harbor  on 
17  December  1944  and  was  assigned  to  Task  Group 
(TG)  77.4,  the  San  Fabian  Carrier  Group,  which  sor- 
tied  on  1 January  1945. 

The  group  (Taffey  2),  consisting  of  six  escort  car- 
riers under  the  command  of  Rear  Admiral  F.  B. 
Stump,  supported  the  Lingayen  landings.  While  steam- 
ing through  the  Sulu  and  South  China  seas  toward  the 
Lingayen  beaches,  during  the  first  week  of  January 
1945,  the  group  was  the  target  of  numerous  enemy  air 
attacks.  Of  the  six  carriers,  Ommaney  Bay  (CVE-79) 
was  sunk  on  4 January  by  a kamikaze  plane;  and 
Manila  Bay  (CVE— 6)  and  Savo  Island  (CVE-78) 
were  damaged  the  next  day.  During  the  landings,  the 
CVE’s  launched  over  1,400  aircraft  sorties  in  support 
of  ground  forces.  Steamer  Bay  remained  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  with  the  7th  Fleet  until  she  got  underway 
on  31  January  for  Ulithi. 

Steamer  Bay  anchored  there  from  5 to  10  February 
when  she  departed  with  units  of  the  5th  Fleet  for  the 
invasion  of  Iwo  Jima.  She  was  with  four  other  escort 
carriers  which  arrived  at  their  assigned  area  of  opera- 
tions, 50  miles  west  of  Iwo  Jima,  on  16  February. 
Their  mission  was  to  neutralize  Japanese  bases  in  the 
Nanpo  Shoto  until  19  February  (D-Day)  and  then  pro- 
vide air  cover  and  direct  support  for  the  marines 
during  the  landings  and  the  struggle  for  the  strategic 
island. 
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Steamer  Bay  was  relieved  on  7 March  and  arrived 
at  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte,  on  the  12th.  She  sailed  for 
the  Ryukyus  on  27  March  and  arrived  in  the  operating 
area  south  of  Okinawa  on  the  morning  of  1 April.  She 
remained  off  Okinawa  until  26  May  when  she  sailed  to 
Apra  Harbor,  Guam,  for  repairs.  On  10  June,  the  car- 
rier was  ordered  to  join  the  3d  Fleet  east  of  Miyako 
Jima  and  assist  in  neutralizing  Japanese  air  fields  in 
Sakishima  Gunto.  She  conducted  air  strikes  against 
the  fields  from  14  to  22  June  when  she  sailed  for 
Ulithi. 

Steamer  Bay  stood  out  of  Ulithi,  on  3 July,  with  the 
Logistics  Support  Group  resupplying  the  fast  carrier 
forces  during  operations  against  the  Japanese  main- 
land. On  the  20th,  she  was  detached  and  sailed,  via 
Guam  and  Pearl  Harbor,  for  the  west  coast,  arriving 
at  San  Diego  on  10  August. 

Steamer  Bay  was  in  drydock  when  hostilities  with 
Japan  ended,  and  she  was  given  additional  bunks  to 
accommodate  veterans  returning  from  overseas.  She 
sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor,  on  28  September,  on  her  first 
“Magic  Carpet”  assignment. 

Steamer  Bay  was  assigned  to  the  Pacific  Reserve 
Fleet  on  4 February  1946  and  berthed  at  Tacoma, 
Wash.  In  January  1947,  she  was  placed  in  reserve,  out 
of  commission.  Her  designation  was  changed  from 
CVE-87  to  CVHE-87  on  12  June  1955.  The  carrier 
was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 March  1959  and 
sold  to  Hyman-Michaels  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  on  29 
August  1959  for  scrap. 

Steamer  Bay  received  six  battle  stars  for  World 
War  II  service. 


Steele 

John  M.  Steele,  bom  at  Bruno,  Minn.,  on  24  August 
1920  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Marine  Corps  on  29 
December  1941.  Private  Steele  was  a member  of  the 
Marine  Detachment  on  board  Lexington  (CV-2)  and 
was  killed  during  the  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea  on  8 
May  1942. 

Private  Steele  was  commended  by  the  Commanding 
Officer  of  Lexington  for  remaining  at  his  antiaircraft 
battery  during  strafing  and  the  explosion  of  four  tor- 
pedoes near  the  battery,  and  after  a bomb  had  burst 
and  set  fire  to  a locker  of  heavy  ammunition  at  the 
battery.  He  and  other  members  of  the  gun  crew  extin- 
guished the  fire  and  readied  the  only  remaining  serv- 
iceable gun  for  further  defense  of  the  ship. 

(DE-8 : dp.  1,140;  1.  289'5";  b.  35'2";  dr.  11';  cpl. 

198;  a.  3 3",  4 40mm.,  9 20mm.,  2 dct.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp. 

(hh.) ; cl.  Evarts) 

Steele  (DE-8),  ex-BDE-8,  was  laid  down  on  27 
January  1942  by  the  Navy  Yard,  Boston,  Mass.; 
launched  on  9 January  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  John 
Steele;  and  commissioned  on  4 May  1943,  Lt.  Cmdr. 
Mark  E.  Dennett  in  command. 

Steele  sailed  from  Boston  for  Bermuda  to  begin  her 
shakedown  cruise  on  25  May  and  returned  on  27  June 
for  post-shakedown  availability.  She  stood  out  of  port 
on  6 July  en  route  to  the  Pacific  war  zone.  After 
making  port  calls  at  the  Society  and  Tonga  islands, 
Steele  arrived  at  Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  on  10 
August.  She  escorted  merchant  ships  and  transports 
among  the  New  Hebrides,  Fiji,  and  Solomon  Islands 
until  13  December  1943  when  she  got  underway  for 
the  west  coast  of  the  United  States  to  be  repaired. 

Steele  arrived  at  Mare  Island,  Calif.,  on  3 January 
1944  and  headed  for  Hawaii  exactly  one  month  later. 
She  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  9 February  and  sailed 
with  a convoy  to  the  Marshall  Islands  on  the  14th. 
They  reached  Majuro  on  the  22d.  The  DE  performed 
escort  and  patrol  duty  in  the  Marshalls  until  7 May 
when  she  sailed  for  the  Gilbert  Islands  to  serve  in  the 
destroyer  screen  at  Tarawa.  These  orders  were  coun- 


termanded the  day  after  her  arrival,  and  she  returned 
to  Majuro  on  the  12th.  Two  days  later,  the  escort  put 
to  sea  with  two  tankers  for  a fueling  rendezvous  with 
carriers  of  Task  Force  (TF)  58,  which  was  conducting 
air  strikes  against  Marcus  and  Wake  Islands. 

Upon  completion  of  this  assignment,  the  ship  was 
routed  to  Kwajalein  for  tender  availability.  Steele 
sailed  on  5 June  for  Kusaie  Island  in  the  eastern  Car- 
oline Islands  to  observe  enemy  activity  and  possibly  to 
intercept  a Japanese  submarine  believed  to  be  due 
there  on  the  6th.  The  submarine  did  not  arrive,  so  the 
destroyer  bombarded  Lele  Harbor  on  the  east  coast  of 
the  island  and  ascertained  that  the  island  was  lightly 
fortified.  She  returned  to  the  Marshalls  and  operated 
there  until  23  June. 

Steele  escorted  Chandeleur  (AV-10)  to  the  Mari- 
anas and  arrived  off  Saipan  the  morning  of  26  June. 
She  was  assigned  to  the  antisubmarine  screen  and 
then  joined  a convoy  for  the  return  trip  to  the  Mar- 
shall Islands.  She  made  another  escort  voyage  to  the 
Mariana  Islands  in  early  August.  After  a short  upkeep 
period,  Steele  was  assigned  to  a hunter-killer  group 
centered  around  Hoggatt  Bay  (CVE-75).  The  group 
sortied  on  21  August  and  was  designated  as  one  of  the 
eight  groups  of  Admiral  Halsey’s  Western  Carolines 
Forces  which  supported  the  fast  carriers  of  TF  38. 

Steele,  with  her  group,  supported  the  amphibious  as- 
sault on  Peleliu,  Palau  Islands,  by  patrolling  between 
there  and  Mindanao,  Philippine  Islands.  After  refuel- 
ing on  23  September,  the  group  shifted  their  patrol 
area  to  the  northeast  of  the  Palaus.  On  3 October, 
Samuel  S.  Miles  (DE-183)  made  a surface  contact 
which  was  identified  as  a Japanese  submarine.  Steele 
was  detached  from  the  screen  to  assist  the  escort.  The 
submarine  had  submerged,  but  Samuel  S.  Miles  made 
sonar  contact  and  fired  two  hedgehog  patterns.  The 
second  pattern  produced  two  underwater  explosions 
which  Steele’s  sonar  equipment  picked  up  and  a third 
explosion  so  violent  that  it  damaged  some  of  Miles’ 
sonar  and  radar.  Steele  made  more  runs  over  the  area 
but  could  not  make  contact.  Miles  had  sunk  the  Japa- 
nese submarine  I-36k. 

Steele  made  a logistics  stop  at  Manus  from  9 to  13 
October  and  sallied  with  the  group  for  the  Philippine 
Islands.  As  the  fast  carriers  launched  strikes  against 
Leyte,  Luzon,  and  Formosa,  the  aircraft  from  Hoggatt 
Bay  protected  the  refueling  operations.  On  the  20th, 
Steele  and  her  group  rendezvoused  with  the  damaged 
Houston  (CL-81)  and  Canberra  (CA-70)  which  had 
been  hit  off  Formosa  while  serving  with  the  3d  Fleet. 
After  furnishing  protection  for  the  cruisers  for  two 
days,  the  group  was  detached  to  rejoin  the  3d  Fleet 
fueling  group  which  was  then  supporting  the  libera- 
tion of  Leyte.  The  group  arrived  at  Ulithi  on  27  Octo- 
ber and  was  dissolved  the  following  day.  On  1 Novem- 
ber, Steele  returned  to  the  Palaus  and  operated  from 
there  until  8 January  1945  when  she  arrived  at  Ulithi 
for  upkeep.  After  escorting  a convoy  to  Saipan,  the  es- 
cort headed  for  Pearl  Harbor. 

Steele  was  there  for  a month  and  then  escorted 
ships  to  Eniwetok,  Saipan,  Ulithi,  and  Guam.  She  ar- 
rived at  Apra  Harbor  on  5 May  and  operated  from 
there  until  18  September  when  she  sailed  for  the  west 
coast.  The  destroyer  escort  arrived  at  San  Pedro, 
Calif.,  on  5 October.  An  inspection  team  checked  the 
ship  on  the  23d  and  recommended  that  she  be 
scrapped. 

Steele  decommissioned  on  21  November  and  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  5 December  1945. 

Steele  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Steelhead 

A North  American  trout  found  from  California  to 
Alaska. 
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(SS-280:  dp.  1,525  (surf.),  2,415  (subm.) ; 1.  311'8"; 

b.  27'3";  dr.  15'3";  s.  20  k.  (surf.),  8.75  k.  (subm.); 

cpl.  80;  a.  10  21'  tt.,  1 5",  1 40mm.;  cl.  Gato) 

Steelhead  (SS-280)  was  laid  down  on  1 June  1942 
by  the  Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Navy  Yard;  launched  on  11 
September  1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Marguerite 
Brown;  and  commissioned  on  7 December  1942,  Lt. 
Comdr.  David  L.  Whelchel  in  command. 

Steelhead  held  her  shakedown  off  Long  Island  in  De- 
cember 1942  and  January  1943.  In  February,  she 
sailed  for  the  Pacific  and  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  8 
April.  After  intensive  training,  she  sailed  for  Midway 
Island;  topped  off  her  fuel  there  on  the  25th;  and 
began  her  first  war  patrol.  She  planted  12  mines  off 
the  Japanese  mainland  near  Erimo  Saki  and  then  bom- 
barded a steel  plant  and  iron  foundry  near  Muroran, 
Hokkaido.  She  fired  no  torpedoes,  and  the  submarine 
returned  to  Midway  in  early  June. 

On  her  second  patrol,  30  June  to  6 August,  Steel- 
head  fired  10  torpedoes  at  a Japanese  task  force  on  10 
July.  Explosions  were  heard,  but  specific  damage  could 
not  be  ascertained.  After  refitting  at  Pearl  Harbor,  the 
ship  sailed  on  13  September  for  the  Gilbert  Islands 
where  she  operated  as  a lifeguard  submarine  off  Tar- 
awa during  bombardment  by  Army  aircraft.  She  called 
at  Johnston  Island  for  fuel  and  provisions  and  de- 
parted on  the  25th  to  resume  her  patrol  which  took 
her  into  the  Palau  Islands.  On  6 October  off  the  Caro- 
lines, she  damaged  tanker  Kazahaya,  which  Tinosa 
(SS-283)  sank  later  that  day.  All  her  torpedoes  ex- 
pended, Steelhead  sighted  a large  convoy  which  she 
trailed,  while  sending  information  to  other  submarines 
in  the  area. 

On  her  next  patrol,  Steelhead  operated  off  Bungo 
Suido  from  late  December  1943  to  early  March  1944. 
On  10  January  1945,  she  torpedoed  and  sank  the 
6,795-ton  converted  salvage  vessel,  Yamabiko  Mara. 
Her  fourth  patrol,  off  Formosa  from  early  April  to  23 
May,  provided  no  targets  worthy  of  torpedo  fire;  but 
she  sank  a trawler  by  gunfire.  On  17  June,  she  sortied 
from  Midway  Island  with  Hammerhead  (SS-364)  and 
Parche  (SS-384)  to  patrol  south  of  Formosa.  On  31 
July,  the  submarine  made  three  successful  attacks  in 
which  one  ship  was  damaged  and  two  were  sunk. 
Parche  also  sank  two  from  the  convoy.  Upon  conclud- 
ing the  patrol  when  she  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  16 
August,  Steelhead  was  routed  to  the  west  coast  for  a 
much  needed  overhaul. 

While  in  drydock,  on  1 October  1944,  Steelhead  suf- 
fered a serious  fire  which  required  the  installation  of  a 
new  conning  tower.  After  a long  repair  period,  the 
submarine  stood  out  of  San  Francisco  on  16  April 
1945,  en  route  to  Pearl  Harbor.  Steelhead  began  her 
last  war  patrol  on  13  May.  She  performed  lifeguard 
duty  in  the  Caroline  Islands  and  later  patrolled  in  the 
Tokyo  Bay  area.  She  made  no  torpedo  attacks  but 
sank  two  trawlers  by  gunfire.  The  patrol  ended  at 
Midway  Island  on  5 August  and,  20  days  later,  she 
sailed  for  the  west  coast. 

Steelhead  arrived  at  San  Francisco  on  5 September 
1945  and  provided  services  for  the  West  Coast  Sonar 
School  until  2 January  1946.  She  sailed  to  Pearl  Har- 
bor and  operated  from  there  until  March  when  she 
steamed  back  to  San  Francisco  for  inactivation.  The 
submarine  was  placed  in  reserve,  out  of  commission, 
on  29  June  1946  and  attached  to  the  Pacific  Reserve 
Fleet.  In  May  1947,  Steelhead  was  placed  in  service,  in 
reserve,  and  used  as  a reserve  training  ship  until 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 April  1960. 

Steelhead  received  six  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Stein 

Tony  Stein  was  born  on  30  September  1921  in  Day- 
ton,  Ohio.  He  enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps  on  22  Sep- 
tember 1942.  After  service  in  the  South  Pacific  and 


home  leave,  Corporal  Stein  served  overseas  again  with 
the  8th  Marines;  and,  on  19  February  1945,  he  was 
the  first  man  in  his  unit  to  be  on  station  after  hitting 
the  beach  at  Iwo  Jima.  For  his  repeated  single-handed 
assaults  against  the  enemy  and  his  valor  in  aiding 
wounded  marines,  Corporal  Stein  was  awarded  the 
Medal  of  Honor.  Less  than  two  weeks  after  the  heroics 
which  won  him  the  nation’s  highest  decoration,  he  fell 
mortally  wounded  during  a charge  against  an  enemy 
machine  gun  emplacement  on  Iwo  Jima. 

(DE-1065:  dp.  4,100  (f.) ; 1.  438';  b.  46'9";  dr.  25';  s. 

27  k.;  cpl.  245;  a.  1 5",  ASROC,  DASH,  2 Mk.  32  tt.; 

cl.  Knox) 

Stein  (DE-1065)  was  laid  down  on  1 June  1970  by 
the  Lockheed  Shipbuilding  and  Construction  Co.  at  Se- 
attle, Wash.;  launched  on  19  December  1970;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Rose  S.  Parks;  and  commissioned  on  8 
January  1972,  Comdr.  Nepier  V.  Smith  in  command. 

The  ocean  escort  spent  another  eight  weeks  at  the 
Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard  and  completed  fitting- 
out.  She  conducted  trials,  then  got  underway  in  early 
March  and  arrived  at  her  home  port,  San  Diego,  on 
the  17th.  Two  weeks  later,  she  headed  south  along  the 
coast  of  Mexico  and  South  America  on  her  shake- 
down  cruise.  Stein  returned  to  San  Diego  in  May  and, 
late  the  following  month,  commenced  post-shakedown 
repairs  and  modifications  at  Long  Beach  Naval  Ship- 
yard. On  8 December,  she  completed  yard  work  and 
began  intensive  preparations  for  her  first  deployment 
to  the  western  Pacific. 

She  departed  San  Diego  Bay  in  mid-April  1973  and 
stopped  at  Midway  and  Guam,  before  entering  Subic 
Bay  in  the  Philippines  on  May  19th.  She  operated  with 
the  7th  Fleet  until  the  end  of  August,  when  she  cleared 
the  area  for  a visit  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
before  returing  to  the  west  coast.  Stein  called  at  Manus 
Island;  Townsville,  Australia;  and  Auckland,  New  Zea- 
land, in  September  and  returned  to  Australia,  at  Syd- 
ney, in  October.  On  her  way  back  to  the  United  States, 
the  escort  ship  stopped  off  at  Suva,  Pago  Pago,  and 
Pearl  Harbor  before  reaching  San  Diego  on  1 Novem- 
ber. 

She  remained  in  port  there  until  June  1974,  when 
she  got  underway  for  a series  of  special  operations. 
Stein  then  operated  out  of  San  Diego  until  mid-Au- 
gust. After  a short  period  in  port,  she  departed  again 
on  another  special  operation.  This  one,  however,  ended 
at  Cubi  Point  on  Subic  Bay  in  the  Philippines  and 
began  her  second  tour  of  duty  with  the  7th  Fleet.  She 
worked  out  of  Subic  Bay  until  late  October  when  she 
sailed  on  a voyage  that  carried  her  to  Singapore,  and 
thence  into  the  Indian  Ocean.  In  November,  she  vis- 
ited Karachi  and  returned  to  Singapore,  where  she 
was  in  December  1974. 


Steinaker 

Donald  B.  Steinaker  was  born  at  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  on 
15  September  1922  and  enlisted  in  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  on  20  March  1941.  He  served  at 
Parris  Island,  S.C.,  and  Quantico,  Va.,  before  he  was 
sent  to  the  South  Pacific. 

During  the  Solomons  campaign,  Private  First  Class 
Steinaker  was  killed  in  action  at  the  Matanikau  River, 
Guadalcanal,  on  9 October  1942,  when  his  unit  was  at- 
tacked during  a heavy  Japanese  offensive.  The  small 
group  of  marines  fought  furiously  against  the  over- 
whelming enemy  forces  and  exacted  a tremendous  toll. 
Steinaker  refused  to  be  dislodged  from  his  position 
and  died  at  his  post. 

Steinaker  was  posthumously  awarded  the  Navy 
Cross  for  gallantry  in  action. 


(DE-452 : dp.  1,350;  1.  306';  b.  36'7";  dr.  13'4";  cpl. 
222;  a.  2 5",  10  40mm.;  cl.  John  C.  Butler) 
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Steinaker  (DE-452)  was  laid  down  by  the  Federal 
Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co.,  Newark,  N.J.;  but  the 
contract  was  cancelled  on  6 June  1944;  and  the  ship 
was  not  completed. 

I 

(DD-863 : dp.  2,425;  1.  390'6";  b.  40'10";  dr.  14'4";  s. 

34.6  k. ; cpl.  345;  a.  6 5",  12  40mm.,  10  21"  tt. ; cl. 

Gearing) 

Steinaker  (DD-863)  was  laid  down  on  1 September 
1944  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Staten  Island,  N.Y.; 
launched  on  13  February  1945;  sponsored  by  Miss 
Carol  Steinaker;  and  commissioned  on  26  May  1945, 
Comdr.  S.  A.  McCornock  in  command. 

Steinaker  held  her  shakedown  cruise  off  Guantanamo 
Bay,  Cuba,  and  returned  to  Norfolk,  her  home  port, 
where  she  acted  as  a training  ship  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  Until  1952,  the  destroyer  alternated  her 
operations  between  the  east  coast  with  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  and  deployment  with  the  6th  Fleet.  She  was  de- 
ployed to  the  Mediterranean  in  1947,  1949,  1950,  1951, 
and  the  first  five  months  of  1952. 

Steinaker  entered  the  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard  on  1 
July  1952  for  conversion  to  a radar  picket  destroyer 
and  was  classified  as  DDR-863.  The  work  was  com- 
pleted on  28  February  1953  and  shakedown  at  Guan- 
tanamo Bay  followed.  She  made  her  first  deployment 
to  the  6th  Fleet  as  a picket  destroyer  from  16  Septem- 
ber to  3 February  1954.  She  also  served  with  the  6th 
Fleet  for  portions  of  1955,  1958,  1959,  1960,  1962,  1963, 
and  1965.  In  1964,  the  destroyer  was  converted  under 
the  FRAM  program  and  given  modern  antisubmarine 
weapons  and  detection  equipment.  On  1 July  of  that 
year,  she  resumed  the  designation,  DD-863. 

Steinaker  was  in  the  Red  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean  for 
two  months  in  1967  as  a unit  of  the  Middle  East 
Force.  On  26  March  1968,  she  stood  out  of  Norfolk 
headed  for  her  first  tour  in  the  western  Pacific.  She 
transited  the  Panama  Canal  on  31  March  and — after 
calling  briefly  at  San  Diego,  Pearl  Harbor,  Midway, 
Guam,  and  the  Philippine  Islands — arrived  off  Viet- 
nam. 

Steinaker  was  assigned  to  the  7th  Fleet  from  20 
May  trough  1 October  and  participated  in  naval  gun- 
fire support  operations  off  Binh  Thuan  and  Phu  Yen 
Provinces;  “Sea  Dragon”  operations  off  the  coast  of 
North  Vietnam  to  interdict  seaborne  infiltration  of 
Communist  forces  into  South  Vietnam;  and  antiair- 
craft picket  duty  off  the  demilitarized  zone.  She  also 
operated  with  aircraft  carriers  conducting  strikes 
against  North  Vietnam. 

Steinaker  returned  to  the  east  coast  of  the  United 
States,  via  Subic  Bay,  Singapore,  Yokosuka,  and  Oki- 
nawa. She  arrived  at  Norfolk  on  5 November  1968  and 
resumed  Atlantic  Fleet  operations  until  9 January 
1970.  At  that  time,  she  was  assigned  to  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization’s  Standing  Naval  Force, 
Atlantic.  This  tour  lasted  until  23  July  1970.  She  made 
another  voyage  to  the  Mediterranean  from  23  Febru- 
ary to  23  July  1971  and  returned  to  the  North  Atlan- 
tic from  10  July  to  18  November  1972. 

Steinaker  was  transferred  to  Destroyer  Squadron  10, 
Naval  Reserve  Force,  on  1 July  1973  and  changed  her 
home  port  to  Baltimore.  Into  December  1974,  she 
serves  as  a training  ship  for  reserves. 

Steinaker  received  two  battle  stars  for  service  in 
Vietnam. 


Stembel 

Roger  N.  Stembel,  born  in  Middletown,  Md.,  was  ap- 
pointed midshipman  on  27  March  1832.  He  served  in 
the  West  India,  Mediterranean,  Home,  Brazil,  China, 
and  East  India  Squadrons  prior  to  the  Civil  War. 

During  the  Civil  War,  Stembel  served  in  the  West- 
ern Gunboat  Flotilla  during  1861  and  1862.  He  partici- 


pated in  the  engagements  of  Lucas’  Bend,  9 September 
1861;  Belmont,  November  1861;  Fort  Henry,  February 
1862;  and  the  bombardment  and  capture  of  Island  No. 
10  in  March  and  April  1862.  Stembel  was  seriously 
wounded  in  an  engagement  with  Confederate  rams 
near  Fort  Pillow  on  10  May  1862,  and  invalided  in 
1863. 

Stembel  was  assigned  shore  duty  at  Pittsburg  in 

1864  and  1865.  Promoted  to  captain  in  1866,  he  com- 
manded Canandaigua  in  the  European  Squadron  from 

1865  to  1867.  He  was  stationed  at  Boston  in  1969  and 
was  promoted  to  commodore  in  1871.  In  that  year,  he 
assumed  command  of  the  North  Squadron  of  the  Pa- 
cific Fleet;  and,  in  1872,  he  assumed  command  of  the 
Pacific  Fleet  as  well.  He  retired  on  27  December  1872 
and  was  promoted  to  rear  admiral  on  5 June  1874. 
Admiral  Stembel  died  in  New  York  City  on  20  Novem- 
ber 1900. 

(DD-644:  dp.  2,050;  1.  376'5";  b.  39'7";  dr.  13'9";  s. 

35.2  k. ; cpl.  329;  a.  5 5",  10  40mm.,  7 20mm.,  2 dct., 

6 dcp.,  10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Fletcher) 

Stembel  (DD-644)  was  laid  down  on  21  December 
1942  by  the  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Maine;  launched 
on  8 May  1943;  sponsored  by  Miss  Mary  G.  Helfen- 
stein;  and  commissioned  on  16  July  1943,  Comdr.  T.  H. 
Tonseth  in  command. 

Stembel  conducted  sea  trials  in  the  Casco  Bay  area 
and  held  her  shakedown  cruise  in  Bermuda  waters 
from  11  to  25  August.  After  a post-shakedown  over- 
haul, she  got  underway  on  2 October  for  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico,  via  Norfolk.  Upon  her  arrival,  she  was 
assigned  to  a group  of  warships  which  sailed  for  Mo- 
rocco on  the  8th  and  arrived  at  Casablanca  on  the 
15th.  Three  days  later,  she  began  a long  journey  to 
Hawaii,  via  Trinidad,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  San  Diego. 

The  destroyer  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  11  No- 
vember and  was  overhauled  during  December  1943.  On 
16  January  1944,  she  sortied  with  Task  Force  58  to 
support  air  strikes  against  the  Marshall  Islands  which 
began  on  the  29th.  On  17  and  18  February,  the  car- 
riers launched  raids  against  Truk,  the  powerful  Japa- 
nese base  in  the  Caroline  Islands,  before  the  task  force 
returned  to  Pearl  Harbor.  On  10  March,  Stembel 
headed  for  the  South  Pacific.  She  joined  a convoy  of 
tank  landing  ships  in  the  Solomon  Islands  and  escorted 
it  to  Aitape,  New  Guinea.  She  bombarded  the  landing 
area  there  prior  to  the  landing  on  22  April  and  then 
supported  the  troops  ashore  until  the  25th.  The  de- 
stroyer escorted  empty  LST’s  to  Cape  Sudest  and  re- 
turned to  Aitape  with  a resupply  convoy. 

In  May,  Stembel  was  attached  to  the  5th  Fleet  and 
designated  flagship  of  LST  Flotilla  16  for  the  invasion 
of  Guam.  The  flotilla  sortied  from  Eniwetok  on  15 
July  and  was  standing  off  the  Asan  Beaches  on  the 
morning  of  the  21st.  Stembel  bombarded  the  shore 
until  the  assault  waves  headed  for  the  beach,  and  then 
she  acted  as  the  communication  and  traffic  control  cen- 
ter for  landing  ships.  She  remained  off  Asan  until  1 
August  when  she  sailed  for  Hawaii. 

Stembel  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  11  August  for 
tender  availability  and  amphibious  training  exercises. 
She  sortied  with  Task  Group  (TG)  33.7  (Tractor 
Group  “Able”)  for  Manus  via  Eniwetok.  The  task 
group  arrived  at  Seeadler  Harbor  on  4 October  to 
make  final  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  It  sortied  on  the  11th  and  entered  Leyte 
Gulf  on  the  19th.  The  next  morning,  Stembel  was  4,000 
yards  off  the  beaches  at  Dulag,  Leyte,  protecting  the 
landing  ships  and  smaller  craft  against  aircraft  and 
submarines.  She  sailed  on  25  October  for  New  Guinea, 
screening  empty  transports,  and  returned  to  Leyte  with 
a resupply  convoy  on  18  November.  Stembel  next  pro- 
ceeded to  Manus,  joined  the  escort  carrier  group  of 
TF  77,  and  sailed  for  the  Palau  Islands.  On  10  Decem- 
ber, she  sortied  with  TG  77.12  for  the  western  Philip- 
pines, entering  the  Sulu  Sea  on  13  December.  Stembel 
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USS  Stembel  (DD-644)  in  Pacific  pattern  camouflage,  May  1945.  An  Independence  (CVL-22) -class  light  carrier 
and  a variety  of  attack  transports  and  auxiliaries  are  in  the  background. 


provided  antiaircraft  and  fire  support  for  the  assault 
on  Mindoro  until  sailing  for  Leyte  Gulf  on  26  Decem- 
ber 1944. 

Stembel  stood  out  of  San  Pedro  on  4 January  1945 
in  the  Lingayen  Attack  Force.  The  next  day,  she  was 
ordered  to  join  the  escort  carrier  group.  On  the  8th, 
the  group  was  attacked  by  Japanese  kamikaze  planes, 
and  Kitkun  Bay  (CVE-71)  was  holed  at  the  water- 
line. The  destroyer  went  alongside  and  removed  over 
360  men  from  the  disabled  carrier.  The  men  were  re- 
turned to  Kitkun  Bay  the  next  day  as  she  was  pro- 
ceeding under  her  own  steam,  and  Stembel  began  pa- 
trolling the  entrance  to  Lingayen  Gulf.  On  the  11th, 
she  and  four  other  destroyers  were  ordered  to  destroy 
enemy  shipping  in  San  Fernando  Harbor.  After  sink- 
ing a 50-foot  lugger,  an  inter-island  oiler,  and  damag- 
ing a cargo  ship,  she  withdrew  to  bombard  the  town  of 
Rosario  the  next  day. 

Stembel  sailed  for  San  Pedro  on  the  21st  and  thence 
proceeded  to  Ulithi.  She  sortied  from  there  on  10  Feb- 
ruary in  the  screen  of  the  Amphibious  Support  Force 
for  the  invasion  of  the  Volcano  Islands.  After  staging 
off  Saipan,  the  DD  arrived  off  Iwo  Jima  on  16  Febru- 
ary where  she  screened  minesweepers,  conducted  night 
harassment  fire,  bombarded  the  beaches  for  the  troops 
as  they  landed,  and  then  supported  them  with  call  fire 
until  7 March.  After  making  voyage  repairs  at  Ulithi, 
Stembel  joined  the  fast  carriers  and  sortied,  on  14 
March,  for  an  area  east  of  Kyushu.  Air  strikes  were 
flown  against  that  island  on  the  18th;  and,  on  the 
19th,  against  Kyushu  airfields  as  well  as  against  ship- 
ping at  Kure  and  Kobe,  Honshu.  Stembel  rescued  two 
men  from  a downed  plane  from  Wasp  (CV-18)  on  18 
March  and  splashed  an  enemy  aircraft  the  next  day. 

Stembel  saved  a pilot  from  Hancock  (CV-19)  on  the 
26th  and  another  three  days  later.  Her  task  group  was 
operating  between  60  and  100  miles  east  of  Okinawa 
as  they  launched  pre-invasion  air  strikes  against  that 
chain  of  islands.  The  ship  was  forced  to  return  to  Uli- 
thi on  11  April  for  repairs  and  then  rejoined  the  fast 
carriers  southeast  of  Okinawa  on  the  21st.  Bunker  Hill 
(CV-17)  was  hit  and  severely  damaged  on  the  morn- 
ing of  11  May,  and  Stembel  moved  close  aboard  to  aid 
in  extinguishing  the  carrier’s  fires.  She  sailed  for  San 
Pedro,  P.I.,  via  Guam,  for  a tender  overhaul  on  27 
May. 

Stembel  sortied  from  San  Pedro  on  1 July  with  TF 
38  and  operated  with  the  fast  carriers  in  Japanese 


home  waters  until  1 September.  The  destroyer  and 
other  fleet  surface  ships  bombarded  Kamaishu,  Hon- 
shu, on  14  July  and  again  on  9 August.  On  29  and  30 
July,  they  shelled  targets  at  Hamamatsu,  Honshu.  On 
1 September,  the  destroyer  was  detached  from  the  fast 
carriers  and  sailed  for  the  United  States,  arriving  at 
Port  Angeles,  Wash.,  on  13  September.  She  was  given 
a preinactivation  overhaul  at  Puget  Sound  in  Novem- 
ber and  then  steamed  down  the  coast  to  San  Diego. 
She  was  decommissioned  on  31  May  1946  and  attached 
to  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet. 

Stembel  joined  the  active  fleet  again  on  9 November 
1951.  After  refitting,  sea  trials,  and  a shakedown 
cruise,  the  destroyer  stood  out  of  San  Diego  on  21 
June  1952  en  route  to  the  Korean  War  Zone.  From  26 
July  to  2 November,  Stembel  served  with  carrier  TF 
77  in  support  of  United  Nations  Forces.  She  served  as 
plane  guard  for  Boxer  (CVA-21),  assisted  Iowa 
(BB-61)  in  bombarding  Kojo  and  Wonsan,  and  pa- 
trolled the  Taiwan  Strait.  She  returned  to  San  Diego 
on  5 January  1953,  and  remained  on  the  west  coast 
until  16  May  when  she  again  deployed  to  Korean  wa- 
ters where  she  served  until  8 December. 

Stembel  deployed  to  the  western  Pacific  from  17 
June  to  24  October  1954,  17  May  to  15  November  1955, 
9 July  to  19  December  1956,  and  from  8 July  to  22  De- 
cember 1957.  On  3 February  1958,  the  ship  reported  to 
Long  Beach  for  inactivation.  She  was  decommissioned 
on  27  May  1958  and  assigned  to  the  Pacific  Reserve 
Fleet.  Stembel  was  loaned  to  the  Republic  of  Argen- 
tina on  7 August  1961  under  the  Military  Assistance 
Program  and  served  the  Argentine  Navy  as  Rosales 
(D-22). 

Stembel  received  nine  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service  and  three  for  service  during  the  Korean  War. 


Stentor 

A Greek  herald  in  the  Trojan  War  noted  for  his 
loud  voice. 

(ARL-26 : dp.  3,960  (tl.) ; 1.  328'0";  b.  50'0";  dr. 
11'2"  (lim.) ; s.  11.6  k.  (tl.)  ; cpl.  254;  a.  1 3",  8 
40  mm.;  cl.  Achelous) 

Originally  projected  as  a tank  landing  ship, 
LST-858,  Stentor  was  redesignated  a landing  craft  re- 
pair ship  on  14  August  1944;  laid  down  at  Seneca,  111., 
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on  21  September  1944  by  the  Chicago  Bridge  & Iron 
Co.;  launched  on  11  November  1944;  and  commissioned 
on  22  December  1944,  Lt.  Charles  J.  Miller  in  com- 
mand. 

Stentor  moved  down  the  Mississippi  River  after  com- 
missioning and  arrived  at  New  Orleans  on  Christmas 
Eve.  She  departed  the  South  Pass  on  2 January  1945 
and  arrived  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  on  the  following  day.  Sten- 
tor decommissioned  at  Mobile  on  9 January  and  began 
conversion  to  a landing  craft  repair  ship.  She  recom- 
missioned on  28  April  and  completed  fitting  out  and 
shakedown  training  in  May.  On  4 June,  she  reported 
for  duty  with  the  Pacific  Fleet  at  Coco  Solo,  the  west- 
ern terminus  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Three  days  later, 
Stentor  headed  for  the  California  coast.  She  loaded 
pontoons  at  Port  Hueneme,  near  Los  Angeles,  between 
20  and  25  June,  then  sailed  for  San  Francisco.  She 
stopped  there  on  the  27th  and  headed  for  Hawaii.  The 
landing  craft  repair  ship  reached  Pearl  Harbor  on  16 
July  and  there  she  remained  through  the  waning  days 
of  World  War  II  and  into  the  fall  of  1945. 

On  20  October,  she  departed  the  harbor  and  shaped 
a course  for  the  Far  East.  Stentor  stopped  at  Guam  in 
the  Marianas  on  3 November  and  arrived  in  Shanghai, 
China,  three  days  before  Christmas.  She  served  in 
China  until  6 October  1946,  when  she  departed  Tsing- 
tao  for  the  United  States.  One  month  later,  she  en- 
tered port  at  San  Pedro,  Calif. 

For  a little  more  than  a year,  she  operated  on  the 
west  coast,  but  spent  most  of  her  time  in  port  at  San 
Diego,  where  she  was  decommissioned  and  placed  in 
the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  in  December  1947.  Stentor 
remained  out  of  commission,  in  reserve,  until  1 July 
1960  when  her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list. 
On  23  January  1961,  her  hulk  was  sold  to  the  Diesel 
Parts  Corp.,  New  York  City,  for  scrapping. 

Stephanotis 

(YP— 4:  1.  66'0" ; b.  15'2";  dr.  3'9") 

C.  G.-975  was  transferred  from  the  Coast  Guard  to 
the  Navy  in  1933,  and  she  was  renamed  Stephanotis 
(YP-4).  The  district  pati'ol  vessel  was  assigned  to  the 
1st  Naval  District  and  served  there  until  8 February 
1945  when  her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list. 
On  6 May  1946,  she  was  transferred  to  the  Maritime 
Commission  for  disposal. 

Stephen  Potter 

Stephen  Potter,  born  in  Saginaw,  Mich.,  on  26  De- 
cember 1896,  was  a member  of  the  second  Yale  Uni- 
versity unit  which  left  college  in  April  1917  to  enter 
naval  aviation.  He  trained  with  Volunteer  Aerial 
Coast  Patrol  Unit  No.  2 at  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  and  was 
commissioned  ensign  on  2 Nobember.  Ensign  Potter 
volunteered  to  go  overseas  immediately  and  was  as- 
signed to  the  Advanced  School  at  Montchic,  Gironde, 
France.  He  was  later  assigned  to  the  British  Royal 
Naval  Air  Station  at  Felixstowe,  England. 

Ensign  Potter,  as  second  pilot  to  a British  captain 
on  North  Sea  service,  won  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  American  naval  aviator  to  shoot  down  a German 
seaplane.  He  flew  from  the  North  Sea  Station  on  25 
April  1918  in  company  with  another  plane.  They  were 
approximately  six  miles  from  North  Hindor  Light 
when  they  spotted  two  German  planes  heading  toward 
them.  Five  other  enemy  planes  joined  them,  and  they 
all  attacked  the  two  British  aircraft.  Ensign  Potter 
was  shot  down  and  perished  in  his  plane. 

(DD-538 : dp.  2,050;  1.  376'5";  b.  39'7";  dr.  13'9";  s. 

35.2  k.;  cpl.  329;  a.  5 5",  10  40mm.,  2 dct.,  6 dcp.,  10 

21"  tt. ; cl.  Fletcher) 

Stephen  Potter  (DD-538)  was  laid  down  on  27 
October  1942  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  San  Fran- 


cisco, Calif. ; launched  on  28  Anril  1943 ; sponsored  by 
Misses  Sally  and  Marian  Potter;  and  commissioned  on 
21  October  1943,  Comdr.  C.  H.  Crichton  in  command. 

Stephen  Potter  held  her  shakedown  in  the  San  Diego 
area  and  returned  to  San  Francisco  on  8 December. 
The  ship  sailed  for  Hawaii  late  in  the  month  and 
arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  the  last  day  of  1943.  The 
destroyer  was  assigned  to  Task  Force  (TF)  58  which 
sortied,  on  16  January  1944,  to  launch  air  strikes 
against  the  Marshall  Islands.  Strikes  began  on  the 
29th  in  preparation  for  the  amphibious  assault  which 
began  on  the  31st. 

Stephen  Potter  was  in  the  screen  of  the  fast  car- 
riers when  they  made  the  first  strike  against  Truk  on 
17  and  18  February.  Intrepid  (CV-11)  was  damaged 
on  the  17th  by  an  aircraft  torpedo,  and  the  DD 
escorted  the  carrier  back  to  the  Marshalls.  Stephen 
Potter  departed  there  on  27  February,  called  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  and  sailed  to  the  west  coast  of  the  United 
States.  She  arrived  on  13  March  and,  five  days  later, 
began  the  voyage  back  to  Majuro  where  she  rejoined 
the  fast  carriers. 

Stephen  Potter  screened  the  carriers  as  they 
launched  strikes  on  21  and  22  April  supporting  the 
assault  on  Hollandia,  New  Guinea.  At  the  end  of  the 
month,  they  returned  again  to  bomb  Truk.  Stephen 
Potter,  Monterey  (CVL-26)  and  MacDonough 
(DD-351)  were  steaming  south  of  Truk  on  30  April 
when  MacDonough  made  a radar  contact  on  a subma- 
rine which  soon  disappeared  as  the  enemy  submerged. 
Sonar  contact  was  made,  and  MacDonough  made  two 
depth  charge  attacks.  Stephen  Potter  came  to  assist 
with  an  attack,  and  a plane  from  Monterey  gave  its 
support.  Several  deep  explosions  were  heard,  and  much 
oil  and  debris  came  to  the  surface  as  1-17 U died.  On  1 
May,  the  destroyer  participated  in  the  bombardment  of 
Ponape  Island  in  the  Carolines.  The  task  force 
refueled  and  rearmed  at  Majuro  and,  on  19  and  20 
May,  attacked  Marcus  Island  before  bombing  Wake  on 
the  23d.  The  ships  returned  to  Eniwetok  for  refit  in 
preparation  for  the  Mariana  Islands  campaign. 

Task  Group  (TG)  58.2  sortied  on  6 June  and,  a 
week  later,  began  strikes  against  Saipan.  On  17  June, 
the  task  force  moved  into  the  Philippine  Sea  to  block  a 
strong  Japanese  fleet  which  threatened  the  American 
conquest  of  Saipan.  The  Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea, 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  “Marianas  Turkey 
Shoot,”  began  on  19  June  and  lasted  for  two  days. 
During  the  battle,  Stephen  Potter  rescued  seven 
downed  pilots.  After  a five-day  refit  period  at  Eniwe- 
tok, the  ships  attacked  targets  in  the  Bonin,  Palau, 
and  Caroline  islands  during  July  before  returning  to 
the  Marshalls  for  replenishment. 

On  30  July,  Stephen  Potter  joined  TG  58.4  which, 
from  31  July  to  8 August,  provided  air  support  for 
United  States  troops  fighting  on  Guam.  The  destroyer 
steamed  from  Eniwetok  on  30  August,  rendezvoused 
with  TG  38.2  on  3 September,  and  screened  the  fast 
carriers  as  their  aircraft  pounded  the  Philippines  from 
9 to  25  September.  Strikes  were  launched  against  Min- 
danao, Luzon,  Cebu,  Leyte,  Anguar,  and  Manila  Bay. 
The  task  group  was  at  Ulithi  from  1 to  6 October 
when  it  again  got  underway. 

Stephen  Potter  screened  Admiral  Bogan’s  carriers  as 
they  launched  strikes  against  Okinawa  on  10  October 
and  against  Formosa  on  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th.  On 
13  October,  Canberra  (CA-70)  was  torpedoed  below 
her  armor  belt  and  lost  all  power.  She  was  taken  in 
tow  by  Wichita  (CA— 45),  and  Stephen  Potter  was 
assigned  as  one  of  their  escorts.  The  next  day,  Hous- 
ton (CL-81),  hit  by  a torpedo  in  the  engine  room,  was 
taken  in  tow  by  Boston  (CA-69)  and  joined  the  retir- 
ing Canberra  group,  now  designated  Task  Unit  (TU) 
30.3.1.  Munsee  (AT-107)  relieved  Wichita  of  towing 
Canberra  on  the  15th,  and  Pawnee  (AT-74)  relieved 
Boston  of  her  duties  on  the  16th.  Houston  was  torpe- 
doed again  on  the  16th,  and  all  unnecessary  men  were 
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removed.  Stephen  Potter  took  83  on  board.  She  de- 
tached to  return  to  TG  38.2  on  the  20th,  which  was  en 
route  to  the  Philippines  to  support  Allied  landings  on 
Leyte  which  began  that  day.  Air  strikes  were  flown 
against  Luzon  on  22  October,  and  the  carriers  retired 
toward  Manus  the  next  day. 

On  1 November,  Stephen  Potter  proceeded  to  Ulithi, 
via  Saipan,  where  she  rendezvoused  with  the  fast  car- 
riers and  escorted  them  to  the  Philippines.  Air  strikes 
were  flown  against  the  Visayas  area,  Manila,  and 
Luzon  from  11  to  25  November  when  the  force  retired. 

The  task  group  had  a short  rest  at  Ulithi  and,  on  11 
December,  moved  to  the  operating  area  east  of  Luzon 
to  support  the  landings  at  Mindoro.  Beginning  on  the 
14th,  the  carriers  launched  strikes  against  Luzon  for 
three  consecutive  days  and,  after  refueling,  returned  to 
Ulithi  on  the  24th. 

Stephen  Potter  was  underway  again  on  30  December 
1944  to  join  TG  38.2  en  route  to  a launching  point  for 
attacks  against  Formosa.  Air  strikes  were  launched 
against  Formosa  and  Okinawa  for  two  days  and,  after 
moving  southeast,  against  Luzon  on  6 and  7 January 
1945. 

Stephen  Potter  entered  the  South  China  Sea  on  9 
January  with  the  carriers  which  launched  air  strikes 
against  Saigon  and  Camranh  Bay,  Indochina,  on  the 
12th  and  Formosa  on  the  15th.  Strikes  were  made 
against  Hainan  and  Hong  Kong  on  16  January,  after 
which  American  planes  made  a photographic  recon- 
naissance of  Okinawa  before  retiring  to  Ulithi.  The 
destroyer  sortied  with  TG  58.2  on  10  February  and 
participated  in  the  carrier  strikes  against  the  Tokyo 
area  on.  16  and  17  February.  From  19  through  22 
February,  strikes  were  launched  against  Iwo  Jima  to 
support  the  landing  there.  Two  days  later,  the  carriers 
sailed  towards  Japan  and,  on  the  25th,  launched  air 
strikes  against  targets  in  the  Tokyo  Bay  area  before 
returning  to  Ulithi  on  1 March. 

The  task  group  was  at  sea  again  on  14  March  and, 
four  days  later,  launched  attacks  against  airfields  on 
Kyushu  and  against  Japanese  shipping  at  Kobe  and 
Kure.  The  strikes  continued  the  next  day.  The 
destroyer  rescued  a downed  pilot  on  the  18th  and 
saved  another  on  the  19th.  The  task  group  was  under 
enemy  air  attack  both  days.  As  the  forces  withdrew, 
they  were  under  constant  air  attack.  Franklin 
(CV-13)  was  hit  on  the  19th  and  Enterprise  (CV-6) 
on  the  next  day.  Stephen  Potter  was  in  the  screen  that 
escorted  the  carriers  back  to  Ulithi. 

The  destroyer  was  at  sea  again  in  5 April  with 
TG  58.2,  in  an  area  east  of  Okinawa.  Strikes  were 
flown  against  that  island  stronghold  until  13  May 
when  air  raids  were  launched  against  Kyushu.  On  11 
May,  she  picked  up  107  survivors  from  Bunker  Hill 
(CV-17)  which  had  been  hit  by  a kamikaze.  Strikes 
were  launched  against  Okinawa  again  from  22  to  28 
May,  and  the  group  then  sailed  for  Leyte.  Stephen 
Potter  then  sailed  for  the  United  States,  via  Eniwetok 
and  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  on  9 
July.  She  underwent  overhaul  at  the  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard  until  31  August. 

The  war  was  over,  and  the  destroyer  was  destined  to 
be  placed  in  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet.  After  prepara- 
tions were  completed  for  placing  her  in  “moth  balls,” 
Stephen  Potter  was  placed  out  of  commission,  in 
reserve,  on  21  September  1945  and  berthed  at  Long 
Beach. 

On  29  March  1951,  Stephen  Potter  was  placed  back 
in  commission  and,  after  a brief  shakedown  cruise, 
sailed  on  23  June  for  the  east  coast  of  the  United 
States  and  duty  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  She  arrived 
at  Newport  on  11  July  and  operated  with  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  until  1 April  1953  when  she  again  sailed  to  the 
Pacific.  Stephen  Potter  joined  the  United  Nations  fleet 
off  the  east  coast  of  Korea  and  operated  there  until 
the  cessation  of  hostilities. 


After  returning  to  the  United  States,  the  destroyer 
entered  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard  and  had  extensive 
repairs  and  alterations  performed.  On  28  March  1954, 
she  sailed  for  Guantanamo  and  refresher  training.  On 
5 January  1955,  she  sailed  for  western  Europe  and 
made  good  will  visits  to  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Norway  before  arriving  back  in  Newport  on  26  May 
1955.  In  April  1956,  Stephen  Potter  was  in  Long 
Beach  and,  on  14  July,  operated  with  Destroyer  Squad- 
ron 23,  out  of  Kobe,  Japan,  before  returning  to  the 
United  States  in  November  1956. 

In  June  1958,  Stephen  Potter  was  again  placed  out 
of  commission,  in  reserve,  and  berthed  at  Mare  Island, 
Calif.  She  remained  there  until  1 December  1972  when 
she  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list. 

Stephen  Potter  received  10  battle  stars  for  World 
War  II  service. 


Stephen  R.  Jones 

(Id.  No.  4526:  dp.  10,200;  1.  354'2";  b.  49';  dr.  23';  s. 

10  k. ; cpl.  71;  a.  2 3") 

Stephen  R.  Jones  was  built  in  1915  by  the  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co.,  Newport  News, 
Va.  The  ship  was  owned  and  operated  by  the  Boston 
firm,  Crowell  & Thurlow,  as  the  cargo  ship  SS  Stephen 
R.  Jones.  She  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  at  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  on  3 May  1918  and  commissioned  as  a Naval 
Overseas  Transportation  Service  ship.  She  was  imme- 
diately refitted  for  naval  service;  loaded  with  a cargo 
of  Army  supplies;  and  ordered  to  Norfolk. 

Stephen  R.  Jones  joined  a convoy  at  Hampton  Roads 
and  sailed  for  France  on  the  18th.  She  arrived  at 
Brest  on  5 June  but,  due  to  the  congestion  of  shipping 
there,  was  routed  to  Bordeaux  to  off-load  her  cargo. 
She  returned  to  Philadelphia  on  10  July;  loaded  sup- 
plies; and  returned  to  St.  Nazaire  on  18  August.  After 
unloading,  she  moved  to  Le  Verdon  for  ballast  and 
departed  there  with  a convoy  on  25  August  bound  for 
Philadelphia.  The  cargo  ship  made  two  more  round 
trips  to  France  and  arrived  at  Philadelphia  from  the 
latter  on  3 March  1919. 

Stephen  R.  Jones  was  routed  to  Virginia;  and,  on  8 
March  1919,  she  was  decommissioned  and  returned  to 
her  owner  at  Newport  News. 


Stephen  W.  McKeever 

(SP-1169 : t.  223;  1.  136';  b.  24';  dr.  12';  s.  10  k.;  cpl. 
18;  a.  2 3-pdrs.) 

Stephen  W.  McKeever  (SP-1169)  was  built  in  1911 
by  Robert  Palmer  & Son,  Noank,  Conn.,  and  operated 
by  McKeever  Brothers,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. ; acquired 
by  the  Navy  on  4 August  1917;  and  commissioned  on 
14  August  1917. 

Stephen  W.  McKeever,  a steam  tug,  was  used  by  the 
Navy  as  a minesweeper  and  assigned  to  the  4th  Naval 
District.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  27 
March  1919  and  sold  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  1 July  1919. 


Stephen  Young 

(Brig:  t.  200) 

On  27  November  1861,  Stephen  Young,  a merchant- 
man, was  purchased  by  the  Navy  at  Boston,  Mass.,  for 
use  in  the  second  contingent  of  the  Union’s  “Stone 
Fleet”  (see  Appendix  I,  Volume  V,  Page  423  through 
441).  She  sailed  from  Boston  on  10  December  1861  for 
Port  Royal,  S.C.,  and  Savannah,  Ga.,  loaded  with 
stones.  Not  needed  there,  she  was  routed  to  Charleston, 
S.C.  Stephen  Young  and  a dozen  other  ships  were  sunk 
in  Charleston’s  Moffitt  Channel  on  25  and  26  January 
1862. 
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Stepping  Stones 

( SwGbt. : t.  226;  1.  llO'O";  b.  24'0";  dph.  8'0";  dr. 

4'6";  s.  14  k. ; cpl.  21;  a.  1 12-pdr.  how.) 

Stepping  Stones — a wooden  ferryboat  built  at  New 
York  City  in  1861 — was  purchased  by  the  Navy  at 
New  York  on  30  September  1861,  and  was  commis- 
sioned on  or  before  21  October  1861. 

The  ferryboat  departed  New  York  on  21  October, 
served  briefly  at  Hampton  Roads,  reached  the  Wash- 
ington Navy  Yard  on  5 November,  and  was  promptly 
placed  in  service  as  a dispatch  boat  in  the  Potomac 
Flotilla.  These  first  few  weeks  of  her  service  typified 
her  fortunes  throughout  the  Civil  War.  Her  services 
were  wanted  both  in  the  Potomac  Flotilla  and  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  for  service  along 
the  west  coast  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  on  the  riv- 
ers— roughly  parallel  to  the  Potomac — which  drain 
Tidewater  Virginia.  As  a result,  the  ferry  was  shut- 
tled between  the  two  commands  as  ground  operations 
ebbed  and  flowed  over  the  Virginia  farmlands  which 
separated  Washington  and  Virginia.  When  assigned  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron,  the  ship  was 
moved  from  the  James,  to  the  York,  or  to  the  Rappa- 
hannock as  demanded  by  the  military  situation  ashore. 

Highlights  of  Stepping  Stones  service  were  the  oper- 
ations on  the  James  in  July  1862  to  help  protect  Gen- 
eral McClellan’s  beleaguered  army  at  Harrison’s 
Landing;  her  rescuing,  under  heavy  fire,  Mount  Wash- 
ington when  that  ship  had  been  grounded  and  disabled 
near  Suffolk,  Va.;  and  her  participation  in  a mid-April 

1864  Army-Navy  expedition  up  the  Nansemond  River. 
In  May  1864,  she  became  part  of  a torpedo  sweeping 
and  patrol  force  on  the  James. 

On  9 November,  she  captured  two  blockade-running 
sloops,  Reliance  and  Little  Elmer,  in  Mobjack  Bay.  In 
March  1865,  less  than  a month  before  Lee  surrendered, 
Stepping  Stones  was  in  a naval  expedition  up  the  Rap- 
pahannock River  and  its  tributary,  Mattox  Creek,  to 
Montrose,  Va.,  where  the  Union  ships  destroyed  a 
supply  base  for  Confederate  guerrillas  operating  on 
the  peninsula  between  that  river  and  the  Potomac. 

After  the  war  ended,  Stepping  Stones  was  decom- 
missioned at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  on  23  June 

1865  and  was  sold  on  12  July  1865  to  W.  D.  Wallach. 
Redocumented  as  Cambridge  on  27  July  1865,  the 
steamer  was  reduced  to  a barge  on  2 August  1871  and 
soon  disappeared  from  maritime  records. 

Sterett 

Andrew  Sterett — born  in  1760  in  Baltimore,  Md. — 
was  appointed  lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Navy 
on  25  March  1798  and  assigned  to  Constellation  as 
Third  Lieutenant.  During  the  Quasi-War  with  France, 
he  was  still  serving  in  Constellation  when  she  captured 
L’Insurgente.  By  1800,  he  had  risen  to  First  Lieuten- 
ant; and  he  participated  in  Constellation’s  action 
against  La  Vengeance. 

Given  command  of  the  schooner,  Enterprise,  Lt. 
Sterett  led  her  in  the  capture  of  the  French  privateer, 
L’ Amour  de  la  Patrie,  on  Christmas  Eve  1800.  In  June 
1801,  he  sailed  in  Enterprise  from  Baltimore  for  serv- 
ice with  the  Mediterranean  Squadron.  While  on  that 
cruise,  Enterprise  engaged  and  captured  a 14-gun  Tri- 
politan cruiser  and  her  80-man  crew.  In  gratitude, 
Congress  awarded  Sterett  a sword  and  highly  com- 
mended his  crew.  Lt.  Sterett  continued  his  Navy 
career  until  he  resigned  his  commission  in  1805.  He 
died  on  9 June  1807,  at  Lima,  Peru. 

I 

(Destroyer  No.  27:  dp.  742  (n.) ; 1.  293'10";  b. 

26'1%";  dr.  8'4"  (mean);  s.  30.37  k.  (tl.) ; cpl.  86; 

a.  5 3",  6 18"  tt.;  cl.  Roe) 


The  first  Sterett  (Destroyer  No.  27)  was  laid  down 
on  22  March  1909  at  Quincy,  Mass.,  by  the  Fore  River 
Shipbuilding  Co.  Sponsored  by  Miss  Dorothy  Rosalie 
Sterett  Gittings,  the  destroyer  was  launched  on  12 
May  1910  and  commissioned  on  15  December  1910  at 
Boston,  Lt.  Robert  L.  Berry  in  command. 

Each  year  until  1913,  she  operated  along  the  east 
coast  out  of  Boston  from  April  to  December  and,  from 
January  to  April,  participated  in  training  and  battle 
exercises  out  of  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba.  Though 
placed  in  reserve  on  5 November  1913,  she  continued 
duty  with  the  torpedo  fleet.  On  20  January  1914,  she 
sailed  from  Charleston,  S.C.,  and  reached  New  Orle- 
ans, La.,  on  2 March,  after  stops  at  Cape  Canaveral, 
Miami,  and  Key  West,  Fla.;  and  at  Mobile,  Ala.  The 
following  day,  she  joined  the  newly-created  Reserve 
Torpedo  Flotilla,  operating  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  out 
of  Galveston,  Tex.  In  June,  she  returned  to  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard,  this  time  based  at  Norfolk,  and  resumed 
coastal  patrols  and  Caribbean  exercises.  Sterett’ s com- 
plement was  reduced  on  5 January  1916  and,  through- 
out that  spring,  she  operated  almost  exclusively  in  the 
Caribbean. 

On  1 June  1916,  she  was  a part  of  the  fleet  which 
landed  and  supported  the  marines  at  Monte  Cristi, 
Dominican  Republic,  and  marched  to  Santiago  to 
restore  order  and  to  protect  lives  and  property.  Soon 
thereafter,  Sterett  returned  to  Norfolk  and  resumed 
operations  along  the  east  coast.  On  1 January  1917, 
she  entered  the  Mississippi,  stopped  at  New  Orleans, 
and  steamed  up  river  to  Vicksburg.  She  reentered  the 
gulf  and  patrolled  the  Texas  coast  until  she  was 
shifted  to  Key  West  on  18  March.  From  there,  the 
destroyer  ranged  as  far  as  the  Cuban  coast. 

In  April  of  1917,  the  United  States  entered  World 
War  I;  and,  by  9 June,  Sterett  was  in  Queenstown, 
Ireland.  Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  war,  she 
operated  from  Queenstown  to  meet  convoys  and  con- 
duct them  to  either  Berehaven,  Ireland,  or  to  Devon- 
port,  England.  At  these  points,  British  and  French 
destroyers  assumed  responsibility  for  the  last  leg  of 
the  voyage.  A little  less  than  a year  after  her  arrival 
at  Queenstown,  on  31  May  1918,  Sterett  was  herding  a 
convoy  toward  the  rendezvous  point  when  she  came 
upon  a surfaced  U-boat.  As  Sterett  closed,  the  subma- 
rine rapidly  submerged.  Sterett  began  dropping  depth 
charges  furiously;  and  air  bubbles  and  oil  soon 
appeared  on  the  surface,  indicating  damage  to  the 
German  raider. 

After  exhausting  her  supply  of  depth  charges,  Ster- 
ett pursued  the  enemy  by  the  U-boat’s  wake  of  bubbles 
and  trail  of  oil,  hoping  to  force  her  to  exhaust  her 
batteries  and  air  supply.  She  continued  the  pursuit 
through  the  night,  guided  in  the  darkness  only  by  the 
fumes  of  the  sub’s  leaking  oil.  Finally,  at  dawn,  the 
destroyer’s  persistence  was  rewarded.  She  sighted  the 
U-boat  on  the  surface  about  1,000  yards  ahead.  Sterett 
sliced  through  the  waves  at  top  speed  seeking  to  ram 
the  submarine;  but  the  U-boat  countered  by  swinging 
hard  to  port.  Sterett  passed  within  20  feet  of  the  sub- 
marine and,  as  the  U-boat  attempted  to  dive,  brought 
her  guns  to  bear.  However,  without  sufficient  time  to 
bracket  their  adversary,  Sterett’ s gunners  watched 
helplessly  as  the  submarine  slid  beneath  the  surface 
and  escaped.  For  their  dogged  determination,  the 
officers  and  men  of  Sterett  received  the  commendation 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Coast  of  Ireland. 

The  year  1918  brought  with  it  an  all-out  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Central  Powers  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
successful  conclusion.  The  German  Navy  increased  the 
intensity  of  its  submarine  operations  in  order  to  free 
Germany  from  the  Allies’  ever-tightening  blockade.  In 
response  to  this  thrust,  Sterett  maintained  a grueling 
schedule  of  convoy  duty — a week  or  more  at  sea  fol- 
lowed by  a day  or  two  in  port.  One  of  her  new  tech- 
niques, the  use  of  airborne  surveillance,  presaged 
modern  hunter-killer  antisubmarine  warfare. 
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USS  Sterett  (Destroyer  No.  27).  Her  high-forecastled  silhouette  is  characteristic  of  most  American  destroyers 
built  before  World  War  I.  The  Roe  class  were  made  conspicuous  by  their  three  stacks  in  place  of  the  more 
usual  four. 


The  Allies  prevailed,  however;  and  the  Armistice, 
signed  on  11  November  1918,  brought  an  end  to  Ster- 
ett’s  strenuous  duty;  and,  by  3 January  1919,  she  was 
back  in  the  United  States  at  Charleston.  From  there, 
she  moved  to  Philadelphia  where  she  was  decommis- 
sioned on  9 December  1919.  On  9 March  1935,  after  a 
little  more  than  15  years  of  inactivity,  Sterett  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list.  On  28  June,  she  was  sold 
for  scrapping  to  M.  Black  and  Co.  of  Norfolk,  Va. 

II 

(DD-407;  dp.  1,500;  1.  341'3%";  b.  35'6y8";  dr.  17'8"; 

s.  40.7  k.  (tl.) ; cpl.  251;  a.  4 5",  4 40mm.,  8 21"  tt.,  cl. 

Benham) 

The  second  Sterett  (DD-407)  was  laid  down  on  2 
December  1936  at  the  Charleston  Navy  Yard;  launched 
on  27  October  1938;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Camilla 
Ridgely  Simpson;  and  commissioned  on  15  August 
1939,  Lt.  Comdr.  Atherton  Macondray  in  command. 

Sterett  departed  Charleston  on  28  October  1939  in 
company  with  two  other  newly-commissioned  destroy- 
ers, Mustin  (DD-413)  and  Hughes  (DD-410),  for 
shakedown  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  She  visited  Vera 
Cruz,  Cristobal,  Mobile,  and  Guantanamo  Bay  before 
returning  to  Charleston  on  20  December.  She  under- 
went post-shakedown  overhaul  and  trials  at  Charleston 
until  departing  on  4 May  1940.  Assigned  to  Destroyer 
Division  15,  Sterett  rendevoused  with  Hammann 
(DD-412)  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  and  the  two  destroyers 
steamed  for  San  Diego,  via  the  Panama  Canal.  They 
arrived  in  San  Diego  on  23  May;  and,  for  a month, 
Sterett  divided  her  time  between  training  and  plane- 
guarding  Enterprise  (CV-6).  On  24  June,  she  sailed 
for  Hawaii  with  Enterprise  and  five  other  destroyers, 
and  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  2 July. 

She  operated  out  of  Pearl  Harbor  for  the  next  10 
months,  participating  in  a number  of  exercises  and 
patrols.  When  Mississippi  (BB-41)  exited  Pearl 


Harbor  on  14  May  1941,  Sterett  was  in  her  screen. 
The  warships  transited  the  Panama  Canal  and  arrived 
at  Norfolk  on  28  June.  Sterett  next  screened  Long 
Island  (CVE-1)  during  the  escort  carrier’s  Bermuda 
shakedown  cruise.  Sterett  concluded  1941  engaged  in 
neutrality  patrols  with  Wasp  (CV-7).  After  the  Japa- 
nese attacked  the  Pacific  Fleet  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Ster- 
ett sailed  from  Bermuda  with  Wasp  and  an  assortment 
of  cruisers  and  destroyers  to  counter  possible  action  by 
Vichy  French  ships  anchored  at  Martinique. 

Sterett  spent  the  early  months  of  the  war  patrolling 
off  the  eastern  seaboard.  In  mid-January,  she  sailed  to 
Argentia,  Newfoundland,  to  meet  Task  Force  (TF)  15 
and  escort  a convoy  to  Iceland.  The  convoy  was  trans- 
ferred to  two  British  destroyers  on  23  January  1942, 
and  she  put  into  Hvalfjordur,  Iceland,  on  the  26th. 
Sterett  returned  to  the  United  States  at  New  York  on 
9 February  and  stood  out  again  on  the  15th  to  meet 
the  liner  Queen  Mary  off  the  Boston  breakwater  and 
escort  her  into  the  harbor.  After  two  trips  between 
Boston  and  Casco  Bay,  Maine,  Sterett  joined  Wasp  as 
part  of  her  escort  to  duty  with  the  British  Home 
Fleet.  The  task  group  entered  Scapa  Flow,  Orkney 
Islands,  on  4 April  minus  its  commanding  officer,  Rear 
Admiral  John  W.  Wilcox,  who  was  lost  overboard  dur- 
ing the  passage. 

While  Wasp  made  her  first  aerial  reinforcement  of 
embattled  Malta,  Sterett  trained  with  the  British  Fleet 
out  of  Scapa  Flow.  The  destroyer  was  with  Wasp  on 
her  second  run  to  Malta,  29  April  to  15  May,  and, 
after  returning  to  Scapa  Flow,  headed  for  the  United 
States.  The  task  group  made  Norfolk  on  27  May  1942. 
On  5 June,  Sterett  put  to  sea  bound  for  San  Diego, 
where  she  arrived  on  19  June.  She  stood  out  again  on 
1 July  and,  as  a part  of  TF  18,  steamed,  via  Tonga- 
tabu,  to  the  Fiji  Islands.  She  was  assimilated  into 
Rear  Adm.  Richmond  K.  Turner’s  South  Pacific 
Amphibious  Expeditionary  Force  and  practised  inva- 
sion techniques  at  Fiji  until  1 August. 
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Sterett  spent  the  rest  of  1942  and  all  of  1943  sup- 
porting the  Allied  forces  as  they  struggled  up  the 
island  staircase  formed  by  the  Solomons  Islands  and 
the  Bismarck  Archipelago.  The  Solomons  invasion 
fleet,  guarded  by  three  carrier  task  groups  led  by  Sar- 
atoga (CV-3),  Enterprise,  and  Wasp,  arrived  in  the 
Solomons  late  on  6 August.  Early  the  next  morning, 
the  carriers  catapulted  their  planes  into  the  air  for 
strikes  on  enemy  installations  and  troop  concentra- 
tions; and,  afterward,  the  fleet  softened  the  beaches 
with  its  big  guns.  As  this  overture  neared  its  end,  the 
Marines  stormed  ashore  at  Guadalcanal,  Gavutu, 
Tulagi,  and  Tanambogo.  Meanwhile,  Sterett  and  the 
Wasp  carrier  group  zigzagged  into  a rain  squall,  suc- 
cessfully dodging  an  18-plane  raid  launched  from 
Rabaul  on  New  Britain. 

For  the  next  three  days,  the  Wasp  unit  guarded  the 
supply  lines  to  Tulagi.  From  there,  Sterett  sailed  east 
of  San  Cristobal  to  screen  Long  Island  while  she 
launched  31  Marine  planes  for  use  on  Guadalcanal. 
Rejoining  Wasp  immediately,  Sterett  remained  with 
her  until  DesDiv  15  was  detached  on  10  September 
1942.  Five  days  later,  the  carrier,  Sterett’ s long-stand- 
ing companion,  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  Pacific. 

For  the  next  month,  Sterett  escorted  convoys  and 
reinforcements  to  the  Solomons  and  between  the 
islands  of  that  group,  splashing  at  least  one  Japanese 
bomber.  Following  duty  escorting  Bellatrix  (AK-20) 
and  Betelgeuse  (AK-28)  to  Espiritu  Santo  in  the  New 
Hebrides  and  guarding  the  latter  all  the  way  to 
Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  she  returned  to  Guadalcanal 
accompanying  two  transports,  McCawley  (AP-10)  and 
Zeilen  (AP-9),  loaded  with  troops  and  equipment. 
While  the  transports  unloaded,  Sterett  fired  on  enemy 
bombers  and  shore  batteries  harassing  Henderson 
Field  on  Guadalcanal. 

The  destroyer  returned  to  the  New  Hebrides  and, 
after  refueling,  put  to  sea  on  31  October  to  protect 
still  more  reinforcements  to  Guadalcanal.  The  convoy 
arrived  at  Aola  Bay  early  on  4 November.  Sterett  cov- 
ered the  establishment  of  the  beachhead  and  later 
joined  San  Francisco  (CA-38)  and  Helena  (CA-75) 
in  a highly  successful  shore  bombardment.  Two  days 
later,  she  retired  to  Espiritu  Santo. 

There,  she  met  another  convoy  and  escorted  it  to 
Lunga  Point,  Guadalcanal.  As  the  troops  were  landing 
on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  Sterett  took  up  station  to 
meet  expected  air  raids.  Just  after  noon,  she  received 
word  that  a large  flock  of  Japanese  planes  had  been 
spotted  by  a coastwatcher  on  Buin.  In  less  than  an 
hour,  the  attackers  swooped  in  low  against  the  dark 
background  of  Tulagi  and  Florida  islands.  Sterett, 
directly  in  the  line  of  the  enemy’s  approach,  shot  down 
four  torpedo  bombers  while  dodging  at  least  three  tor- 
pedoes. By  1450,  32  of  the  attackers  were  splashed  by 
antiaircraft  fire  and  American  aircraft.  The  remainder 
retreated.  The  transports  resumed  their  unloading,  and 
Sterett  enjoyed  relative  quiet  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

That  evening,  after  shepherding  the  transports  east 
to  safety,  Sterett  joined  the  van  of  the  cruiser-de- 
stroyer force  under  the  command  of  Rear  Admiral 
Callaghan  and  steamed  back  through  Lengo  Channel  to 
intercept  Vice  Admiral  Hiroaki  Abe’s  raiding  force. 
Sterett  and  her  colleagues  in  the  van,  followed  by  five 
cruisers  and  a rearguard  of  four  more  destroyers, 
passed  Lunga  Point  abeam,  increased  speed  and,  upon 
reaching  a point  about  three  miles  north  of  Tassafa- 
ronga,  changed  course.  As  the  warships  sped  toward 
Savo  Island,  their  radar  screens  were  dotted  by  echoes 
from  the  enemy  ships.  Helena  reported  first  contact  at 
0130  on  the  13th,  and  soon  all  American  ships  were 
receiving  reflections  from  the  Japanese  ships.  The  two 
forces  were  closing  each  other  at  a combined  speed  in 
excess  of  40  knots. 

The  American  warships  threaded  their  way  into  the 
enemy  formation,  and  a deadly  crossfire  immediately 
engulfed  Sterett.  At  0150,  Admiral  Callaghan  ordered 
odd  ships  in  column  to  open  fire  to  starboard  and  even 


ships  to  engage  the  enemy  to  port.  Sterett  fired  on  a 
cruiser  to  starboard  and,  in  turn,  took  a terrific  pound- 
ing from  battleship  Hiei  on  her  port  side.  Soon  her 
first  target  was  enveloped  in  a large  explosion  and 
sank,  a victim  of  the  combined  fire  of  the  Americans. 

At  this  point,  the  battle  degenerated  into  a swirl  of 
individual  duels  and  passing  shots.  Sterett  turned  now 
to  the  giant  tormenting  her  port  side,  let  fly  four  tor- 
pedoes, and  peppered  her  superstructure  with  5-inch 
shells.  Though  the  battleship  neither  sank  nor  sus- 
tained severe  damage,  Sterett  had  the  satisfaction  of 
scoring  two  torpedo  hits  before  a third  target  crossed 
her  bow.  At  the  appearance  of  an  enemy  more  her 
size,  Sterett  tore  into  the  destroyer  with  her  guns  and 
launched  two  torpedoes.  Before  the  Japanese  destroyer 
could  fire  a single  shot  at  Sterett,  she  was  lifted  from 
the  water  by  the  exploding  torpedoes  and  rapidly  set- 
tled to  the  floor  of  “Ironbottom  Sound.” 

By  this  time,  Sterett  had  undergone  a brutal  beating 
from  Hiei  and  various  other  enemy  ships.  Thus,  at 
0230,  with  the  Japanese  retiring  toward  Savo  Island, 
Sterett,  her  after  guns  and  starboard  torpedo  tubes 
out  of  commission,  began  to  withdraw.  She  had 
difficulty  overtaking  the  rest  of  her  force  because  of 
her  damaged  steering  gear  and  the  necessity  to  reduce 
speed  periodically  to  control  the  blaze  on  her  after 
deck.  However,  by  dawn,  she  was  back  in  formation  on 
the  starboard  quarter  of  San  Francisco. 

Before  heading  for  Espiritu  Santo  on  the  13th,  she 
delivered  her  parting  shot  to  the  enemy  by  depth- 
charging a sound  contact,  possibly  the  submarine 
which,  about  an  hour  later,  would  sink  Juneau 
(CL-52).  Sterett  arrived  in  the  New  Hebrides  on  14 
November,  underwent  emergency  repairs,  and  departed 
from  Espiritu  Santo  10  days  later.  Visiting  Pearl 
Harbor  along  the  way,  she  steamed  into  San  Francisco 
Bay  and  entered  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard,  where 
she  remained  for  two  months.  Sterett  set  sail  from 
San  Francisco  on  10  February  1943,  joined  Nassau 
(CVE-16)  at  Pearl  Harbor,  and  together  they  entered 
Espiritu  Santo  on  8 March.  Upon  her  return  to  the 
Pacific  theater,  Sterett  resumed  her  original  assign- 
ment— guarding  convoys  to  the  Solomons-Bismarcks 
area  and  patrolling  the  area  to  prevent  enemy  rein- 
forcements from  being  moved  into  the  fray. 

On  6 August  1943,  Sterett  was  cruising  “Ironbottom 
Sound”  in  the  second  division  of  the  six-destroyer  task 
group  under  Comdr.  Frederick  Moosbrugger.  At  1200, 
air  reconnaissance  reported  an  enemy  force  of  four 
destroyers  delivering  troops  and  supplies  to  Kolomban- 
gara  via  Vella  Gulf.  At  dusk,  the  six  Americans 
passed  cautiously  through  Gizo  Strait  into  Vella  Gulf. 
By  midnight,  the  two  divisions  were  skirting  the  coast 
of  Kolombangara  about  two  miles  apart.  Radar  picked 
up  the  Japanese  ships  heading  south  at  about  30 
knots.  One  division  launched  eight  torpedoes  at  the 
Japanese  column’s  port  side;  then  Sterett’ s division 
loosed  their  torpedoes  and  opened  with  their  guns. 
Three  of  the  four  enemy  destroyers  took  torpedo  hits 
and  received  the  coup  de  grace  from  5-inch  guns.  Shi- 
gure,  the  lone  survivor,  retreated  at  high  speed  to 
Buin.  At  Vella  Gulf,  Sterett  and  her  comrades 
accounted  for  three  enemy  destroyers,  over  1,500  sail- 
ors and  soldiers,  and  a large  portion  of  the  50  tons  of 
supplies. 

For  the  rest  of  August  and  throughout  September, 
Sterett  occupied  herself  with  patrols  in  the  Solomons. 
On  8 October,  she  arrived  in  Sydney,  Australia,  escort- 
ing Cleveland  (CL-55).  The  two  warships  reached 
Espiritu  Santo  on  the  24th.  At  the  beginning  of 
November,  she  accompanied  the  assault  forces  to  Bou- 
gainville, Solomon  Islands;  and,  between  5 and  11 
November,  supported  the  carriers  while  their  planes 
bombed  Japanese  ships  at  Rabaul.  She  screened  the 
carriers  who  delivered  the  9 December  raid  on  Nauru 
Island;  then  withdrew  to  the  New  Hebrides  until  27 
December.  In  the  Solomons  on  the  last  three  days  of 
1943,  Sterett  escorted  Alabama  (BB-60)  to  Pearl 
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Harbor  and  on  to  the  Ellice  Islands,  arriving  at  Funa- 
futi on  21  January  1944.  Two  days  afterward,  she  put 
to  sea  with  Bunker  Hill  (CV-17)  and  Monterey 
(CVI^26). 

From  29  January  to  7 March  1944,  Sterett  operated 
in  the  Marianas  and  Marshalls.  On  the  29th,  her  car- 
riers’ planes  struck  Roi  and  Namur  islands  of  Kwaja- 
lein  Atoll.  Next  came  the  12  February  raid  on  Truk. 
Five  days  later,  Sterett  covered  the  flattops  during 
raids  on  Tinian  and  Saipan.  She  departed  the  Mar- 
shalls for  the  New  Hebrides,  where  she  joined  the 
Emirau  invasion  force.  Sterett  stopped  at  Purvis  Bay, 
Florida  Island,  on  4 April  and  visited  Efate  on  7 
April  during  her  voyage  from  Emirau  Island  to  the 
United  States. 

Sterett  stopped  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  16  and  17  April 
and  arrived  at  the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  on  the  29th. 
She  underwent  yard  work  from  24  to  30  April  and  then 
moved  down  the  coast  on  3 May  to  San  Francisco  Bay. 
Forty-eight  hours  later,  she  sailed  out  for  Oahu  and 
reached  Pearl  Harbor  on  the  10th.  Following  14  days 
of  exercises  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  she  sortied  with 
TG  12.1  for  the  Marshalls.  At  Majuro  from  30  May, 
she  exited  the  lagoon  with  TF  58  on  6 June  to  screen 
the  support  carriers  during  the  invasion  of  the  Mari- 
anas. Sterett  cruised  with  the  carriers  from  11  to  25 
June  as  they  launched  and  recovered  wave  after  wave 
of  planes  for  strikes  on  Saipan,  Iwo  Jima,  Guam,  and 
Rota  Islands,  periodically  fending  off  Japanese  aerial 
retaliation. 

From  25  June  until  7 July,  she  patrolled  the  waters 
around  Guam  and  Rota  and  bombarded  Guam.  After 
covering  the  carriers  during  the  sweeps  over  Yap, 
Palau,  and  Ulithi,  she  sailed  for  Eniwetok  en  route  to 
Puget  Sound.  She  stopped  at  Pearl  Harbor  from  10  to 
14  August  and  headed  on  to  Bremerton,  Wash.,  enter- 
ing the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  on  the  20th.  Complet- 
ing overhaul  and  trials  up  and  down  the  west  coast, 
she  sailed  west  on  13  October  for  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  Sterett  sortied  from  Oahu  with  TU  16.8.5  on 
19  November  and,  12  days  later,  entered  Seeadler 
Harbor,  Manus,  Admiralty  Islands.  Two  weeks  before 
Christmas  1944,  she  entered  Leyte  Gulf  in  the  Philip- 
pines for  patrol  and  convoy  duty. 

On  the  day  after  Christmas,  she  started  for  Mindoro 
with  a supply  convoy.  Two  days  later,  the  Japanese 
attacked.  Early  that  morning,  three  kamikazis  dove  at 
Sterett’ s convoy.  Antiaircraft  fire  splashed  the  first, 
but  the  second  and  third  succeeded  in  crashing  into 
merchantmen.  Sterett  endured  the  onslaught  of  the 
“Divine  Wind”  until  the  task  unit  was  dissolved  on 
New  Year’s  Day  1945.  On  that  date,  she  returned  to 
San  Pedro  Bay,  claiming  the  destruction  of  one  enemy 
suicide  plane  for  herself  and  assists  in  eliminating  two 
others.  During  the  next  three  months,  Sterett  plied  the 
waters  of  the  South  and  Central  Pacific,  primarily 
engaged  in  patrol  and  convoy  duty  in  the  Solomons. 

By  1 April  1945,  she  was  off  Okinawa,  taking  part 
in  the  conquest  of  the  Ryukyus  as  a radar  picket  ship. 
At  Okinawa,  Japan  hurled  a storm  of  suicide  planes  at 
the  Navy.  Particularly  hard-hit  were  the  ships  on 
radar  picket  duty.  On  6 April,  Sterett  had  to  accom- 
pany her  companion  ship,  Bennett  (DD-473),  to 
Zampa  Misaki  on  Okinawa  after  that  destroyer  had 
been  hit  by  a kamikaze. 

Three  days  later,  Sterett  suffered  the  same  fate. 
While  at  picket  station  #4  northeast  of  Okinawa,  five 
enemy  planes  swooped  on  her,  LCS-36,  and  LCS-24. 
The  first  was  driven  off  and  later  downed;  the  second 
was  splashed  by  the  destroyer’s  main  battery;  but  the 
third,  though  battered  by  her  barrage,  pressed  home 
its  attack  and  smashed  into  Sterett’ s starboard  side  at 
her  waterline.  She  lost  all  electrical  power,  but  her  20 
millimeter  and  40  millimeter  guns  still  managed  to 
bring  down  the  fourth  attacker.  The  destroyer  lost 
steering  and  power  to  all  guns  and  directors;  her  com- 
munications were  out;  and  her  forward  fuel  tanks 
were  ruptured.  However,  with  the  fires  in  the  mess 


hall  under  control,  steering  control  reestablished  aft, 
and  emergency  communication  lines  rigged,  she  moved 
off  to  Kerama  Retto  with  Jeffers  (DMS-27)  providing 
antiaircraft  cover. 

Following  emergency  repairs  at  Kerama  Retto,  she 
screened  TU  53.7.1  to  Ulithi;  and,  from  there,  she  and 
Rail  (DE-304)  sailed  to  Pearl  Harbor.  After  spending 
the  period  from  1 to  10  May  at  Oahu,  she  moved  on  to 
Bremerton,  Wash.,  and  more  extensive  repairs. 
Through  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  the  first  three 
weeks  of  August  1945,  she  remained  on  the  west  coast. 
Then,  from  21  to  28  August,  Sterett  steamed  to  Pearl 
Harbor.  Upon  her  arrival,  she  practised  shore  bom- 
bardment and  antiaircraft  gunnery  for  a month.  On  25 
September,  she  set  sail  with  Mississippi  (BB-41), 
North  Carolina  (BB-55),  and  Enterprise  (CV-6). 

Sterett  transited  the  Panama  Canal  on  8 and  9 Octo- 
ber and,  after  a three-day  stay  in  Coco  Solo,  C.Z.,  pro- 
ceeded north.  She  arrived  in  New  York  on  17  October 
and  was  decommissioned  there  on  2 November  1945. 
Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  25  Febru- 
ary 1947,  and  she  was  sold  on  10  August  to  Northern 
Metal  Co.  of  Philadelphia  for  scrapping. 

Sterett  (DD-407)  earned  12  battle  stars  and  the 
Philippine  Republic  Presidential  Unit  Citation  for 
World  War  II  service. 

Ill 

(DLG-31 : dp.  7,940;  1.  547';  b.  55';  dr.  29';  s.  30  k. 

(tl.) ; cpl.  418;  a.  1 5",  2 3",  2 40mm.,  LAMPS,  Ter- 
rier, ASROC,  6 Mk  32  tt.,  2 Mk  25  tt. ; cl.  Belknap) 

The  third  Sterett,  a guided  missile  frigate,  was  laid 
down  on  25  September  1962  at  Puget  Sound  Naval 
Shipyard,  Bremerton,  Wash.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Phyl- 
lis Nitze;  launched  on  30  June  1964;  and  commissoned 
on  8 April  1967,  Capt.  Edward  A.  Christofferson,  Jr., 
in  command. 

Sterett  spent  the  rest  of  1967  operating  off  the  west 
coast  undergoing  various  post-acceptance  tests  and 
trials,  participating  in  shakedown  training,  and  gener- 
ally preparing  for  her  final  acceptance  trials  held 
between  18  and  20  December.  Arriving  in  the  Puget 
Sound  Naval  Shipyard  again  on  8 January  1968,  she 
underwent  post-shakedown  availability  until  29  March. 
On  that  day,  she  departed  from  Bremerton  for  FAST 
exercises  with  Camden  (AOE-2).  After  20  days  in 
home  port  at  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  she  stood  out  on  23 
April  for  FLEETEX  2-68,  returning  on  1 May.  With 
the  exception  of  two  short  excursions,  one  for  nuclear- 
capable  certification  and  the  other  for  COMTUEX 
8-68,  Sterett  remained  in  home  port  until  19  June, 
when  she  departed  San  Pedro  Bay  for  her  first 
WestPac  tour.  After  stops  at  Pearl  Harbor  and 
Midway,  she  arrived  in  Yokosuka,  Japan,  on  5 July 
and  began  preparations  for  her  first  line  period  in  the 
Tonkin  Gulf. 

One  month  to  the  day  after  her  departure  from  the 
United  States,  Sterett  got  underway  again,  this  time 
via  Subic  Bay  in  the  Philippines,  en  route  to  PIRAZ 
duty  in  the  gulf.  She  put  in  at  Danang,  South  Viet- 
nam, for  briefings  on  the  30th  and  departed  immedi- 
ately thereafter.  On  the  last  day  of  July  1968,  Sterett 
relieved  Horne  (DLG-30)  as  PIRAZ  unit.  With  Rich 
(DD-820)  riding  shotgun  for  her,  she  plied  the  waters 
off  North  Vietnam  until  relieved  on  5 August.  She 
moved  on  to  duty  as  sea  air  rescue  (SAR)  ship  and 
strike  support  ship  (SSS),  which  she  performed  until 
4 September.  During  her  first  crack  at  SAR,  Sterett 
directed  two  successful  rescues  of  pilots.  The  guided 
missile  frigate  continued  alternating  between  PIRAZ, 
SAR,  SSS,  and  in-port  periods  until  mid-March  1969. 

On  17  March  1969,  Sterett  joined  Carrier  Division  3 
in  the  Sea  of  Japan  for  six  days  of  special  operations. 
From  23  March  to  mid-May,  she  sailed  along  the 
coasts  of  Korea,  both  in  the  Sea  of  Japan  and  in  the 
Yellow  Sea,  providing  protection  for  Peacetime  Aerial 
Reconnaissance  Program  (PARPRO)  flights,  one  of 
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which  had  recently  been  downed  by  the  North  Kore- 
ans. By  25  May,  she  was  back  on  PIRAZ  station,  off 
the  coast  of  North  Vietnam.  She  continued  in  this 
employment,  taking  time  for  a short  period  of 
PARPRO  picket  duty  (9  to  13  July),  until  entering 
Yokosuka  on  11  September  for  modifications  to  her 
weapon  systems.  Departing  Japan  at  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber, Sterett  conducted  exercises  and  made  another 
PARPRO  cruise  (3  to  20  December). 

The  guided  missile  frigate  continued  to  shuttle  back 
and  forth  between  Yokosuka  and  the  Tonkin  Gulf  for 
the  first  seven  months  of  1970.  She  alternated  between 
PIRAZ  duty  and  SAR/SSS  duty,  taking  time  out  for  a 
six-day  stay  at  Hong  Kong  (10  to  16  February),  an 
overnight  layover  in  Keelung,  Taiwan,  (29  to  30  May), 
and  a two-day  visit  to  EXPO  ’70  at  Kobe,  Japan.  On 
29  July,  Sterett  set  sail  from  Yokosuka  to  return  to 
the  United  States. 

Over  two  years  after  her  departure  for  the  western 
Pacific,  Sterett  entered  San  Diego  Bay.  On  15  August, 
she  began  a leave  and  upkeep  period  prior  to  overhaul 
at  Long  Beach.  Exactly  two  months  later,  she  entered 
San  Pedro  Bay  on  her  way  to  the  naval  shipyard. 
Sterett  underwent  a five-month  overhaul,  during  which 
she  was  converted  to  Navy  Distillate  Fuel  and  received 
various  weapons  modifications.  She  stood  out  of  Long 
Beach  on  23  March  1971  and  arrived  in  San  Diego 
Bay  three  days  later.  Sterett  spent  all  of  1971  either 
in  port  on,  or  operating  off,  the  west  coast.  After  leav- 
ing Long  Beach  and  overhaul,  she  was  engaged  in 
post-overhaul  trials  and  refresher  training.  During 
July,  she  visited  San  Francisco  (2  to  5 July),  Van- 
couver, B.  C.,  (9  to  13  July),  and  Pearl  Harbor  (21  to 
25  July) , while  conducting  a midshipman  cruise.  From 
August  to  December,  Sterett  was  involved  in  several 
exercises.  By  8 December,  she  began  preparing  for  an- 
other WestPac  deployment. 

On  7 January  1972,  Sterett  pointed  her  bow  west- 
ward for  her  second  tour  of  duty  off  the  Vietnamese 
coast.  Visiting  Pearl  Harbor  on  the  15th  and  refueling 
at  Guam  10  days  later,  she  arrived  in  Subic  Bay  on 
the  29th.  Following  eight  days  at  Subic  Bay,  she 
departed  for  the  Tonkin  Gulf.  From  10  February  to  3 
March,  Sterett  remained  on  PIRAZ  station  and,  on  21 
February,  became  the  first  Navy  ship  to  direct  the 
downing  of  a MiG-21  by  Air  Force  CAP.  En  route  to 
Subic  Bay,  the  frigate  participated  in  ASW  exercises 
with  Sculpin  (SSN-590).  She  entered  Subic  Bay  on  5 
March  and  stayed  until  the  19th.  She  relieved  Chicago 
(CG-11)  as  PIRAZ  unit  two  days  later.  During  her 
second  line  period  of  the  deployment,  Sterett  partici- 
pated in  the  downing  of  two  more  MiG’s  (30  March) 
and  brought  down  another  with  a salvo  of  Terrier  mis- 
siles during  the  Dong  Hoi  engagement  on  19  April. 
Later  on  that  day,  she  launched  a second  salvo  of  Ter- 
riers at  an  unidentified  target,  probably  a Styx  sur- 
face-to-surface missile,  destroying  it  in  midair.  After 
adding  two  more  successful  pilot  rescues  to  her  tally, 
she  returned  to  Subic  Bay  on  22  May. 

Sterett  changed  roles  upon  her  return  to  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  on  28  May.  This  time,  she  took  up  the  south 
Talos  station  and  acted  as  back-up  for  the  PIRAZ 
ship,  Long  Beach  (CGN-9).  Following  a six-day  visit 
to  Hong  Kong,  she  returned  to  PIRAZ  duty  on  21 
June.  On  8 July,  her  CAP  controller  vectored  Air 
Force  planes  to  a successful  interception  of  two  addi- 
tional MiG’s.  Just  over  a week  later,  she  departed  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  for  Subic  Bay,  en  route  to  the  United 
States.  She  returned  to  San  Diego  on  8 August  and 
operated  off  the  west  coast  for  the  rest  of  1972. 

She  began  1973  just  as  she  had  ended  1972,  cruising 
in  the  southern  California  operating  area.  Sterett  set 
off  on  her  third  WestPac  cruise  on  9 March,  sailing  in 
company  with  Camden  (AOE-2),  Coral  Sea 
(CVA-43),  and  Reasoner  (DE-1063).  This  task  unit, 
designated  TU  37.1.2,  stopped  at  Pearl  Harbor  and 
entered  Subic  Bay  on  25  March.  During  the  transit, 
Sterett’ s LAMPS  helicopter  crashed  while  ferrying  the 


chaplain  between  ships  for  divine  services.  Fortu- 
nately, all  crew  members  survived. 

By  the  time  Sterett  got  underway  for  line  duty,  the 
Vietnam  cease-fire  had  already  been  negotiated.  Thus, 
the  ensuing  line  period  was  relatively  uneventful,  con- 
sisting of  exercises,  plane-guard  duty,  PIRAZ,  and 
antiaircraft  warfare  responsibility.  Underway  since  2 
April,  the  frigate  entered  Sasebo,  Japan,  on  30  May. 
After  Sasebo,  she  visited  Keelung,  Taiwan,  from  15  to 
19  June  and,  on  the  latter  day,  steamed  for  the  Tonkin 
Gulf.  During  this  line  period,  Sterett  had  to  leave  the 
PIRAZ  station  to  evade  a typhoon,  but  resumed  her 
duties  on  14  July. 

Following  liberty  in  Hong  Kong  from  18  to  23  July, 
Sterett  steamed  for  Subic  Bay,  where  she  underwent 
repairs  and  embarked  three  midshipmen  for  their 
First  Class  cruise.  On  2 August,  she  set  sail  for  her 
last  line  period  before  returning  to  the  United  States. 
From  the  2d  to  the  16th,  she  cruised  off  the  coast  of 
Vietnam,  then  made  for  Yokosuka,  en  route  to  the 
United  States.  Sterett  stopped  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  31 
August  to  disembark  the  three  midshipmen  and  stood 
out  again  the  next  day  for  San  Diego,  arriving  on  6 
September.  She  completed  1973  in  the  San  Diego  area, 
preparing  for  her  regular  overhaul,  scheduled  to  begin 
in  February  1974. 

Sterett  earned  nine  battle  stars  for  her  service  along 
the  coast  of  Vietnam. 


Sterlet 

A small  sturgeon  found  in  the  Caspian  Sea  and  its 
rivers.  Its  meat  is  considered  delicious,  and  its  eggs 
are  one  of  the  world’s  great  delicacies,  caviar. 

(SS-392:  dp.  1,525  (surf.),  2,415  (subm.) ; 1.  311'8"; 

b.  27'3" ; dr.  15'3"  (mean) ; s.  20.25  k.  (surf.),  8.75  k. 

(subm.);  cpl.  81;  a.  10  21"  tt.,  1 5",  1 40mm.;  cl. 

Balao) 

Sterlet  (SS-392)  was  laid  down  on  14  July  1943  at 
the  Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Navy  Yard;  launched  on  27 
October  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Plumley; 
and  commissioned  on  4 March  1944,  Comdr.  O.  C.  Rob- 
bins in  command. 

Following  fitting-out  and  shakedown  training,  Ster- 
let departed  Key  West,  Fla.,  on  1 May  to  join  the 
Pacific  Fleet.  The  submarine  reached  Pearl  Harbor  on 
13  June,  and  she  immediately  plunged  into  another 
round  of  training  exercises  to  prepare  for  her  first 
war  patrol.  On  Independence  Day  1944,  she  put  to  sea 
to  prey  on  Japanese  shipping.  The  patrol  lasted  53 
days;  and  Sterlet  spent  34  of  them  in  her  assigned 
patrol  area,  the  Bonin  Islands.  By  the  time  she  put 
into  Midway  Island  for  refit  on  26  August,  the  subma- 
rine was  a battle-proven  veteran,  claiming  to  have 
sunk  four  enemy  ships.  She  even  brought  in  a prisoner 
— a survivor  from  a Japanese  convoy  destroyed  by 
American  carrier  planes  three  weeks  earlier. 

The  submarine  remained  at  Midway  for  just  over 
three  weeks;  then  headed  for  its  patrol  area  in  the 
Nansei  Shoto  on  18  September.  After  sinking  a small 
Japanese  fishing  boat  on  9 October,  Sterlet  rescued  six 
downed  airmen  off  Okinawa.  On  the  18th,  she  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  close  and  attack  one  of  six 
destroyers  escorting  three  cruisers.  Two  days  later,  she 
fired  a spread  of  three  torpedoes  at  a Japanese  cargo 
ship,  but  all  three  missed.  She  made  a third  fruitless 
approach  on  the  25th  and  unleashed  four  torpedoes  on 
small  convoy.  Results — four  misses. 

Not  to  be  denied,  Sterlet  made  another  approach  on 
the  convoy.  This  time,  four  of  the  six  fish  she  launched 
scored.  Three  hit  a large  gasoline  tanker,  and  the 
fourth  plowed  into  a freighter.  The  tanker,  Jinei 
Maru,  is  known  definitely  to  have  gone  down.  Sterlet 
spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  evading  the  attacks  of 
the  escorts.  That  night,  she  allowed  a hospital  ship  to 
pass  unmolested.  She  attacked  a small  freighter  with 
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four  torpedoes  on  the  29th,  but  had  to  surface  and 
sink  it  with  her  deck  gun.  On  31  October,  she  made  a 
night  surface  attack  on  a tanker  previously  damaged 
by  Trigger  (SS-237)  and  apparently  sank  it  with  a 
spread  of  six  torpedoes.  Sterlet  then  joined  Trigger  in 
escorting  the  damaged  Salmon  (SS— 182)  into  Saipan. 
From  there,  Sterlet  put  to  sea  on  10  November  with 
six  other  submarines  in  a coordinated  attack  group. 
On  the  night  of  the  15th,  she  and  two  others — Silver- 
sides  (SS-236)  and  Trigger — engaged  in  a gun  duel 
with  an  enemy  sub  chaser.  Sterlet  completely  depleted 
her  supply  of  5-inch  shells  in  the  battle  and  was 
forced  to  sink  the  enemy  craft  with  torpedoes  early 
the  following  morning.  On  30  November,  the  subma- 
rine returned  to  the  Submarine  Base  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

Following  almost  two  months  in  Hawaii,  Sterlet 
embarked  on  her  third  war  patrol  on  25  January  1945. 
Her  assigned  area  was  off  Honshu,  Japan,  particularly 
the  area  off  Tokyo  Bay,  where  she  stood  lifeguard 
duty  for  5th  Fleet  pilots  attacking  Tokyo.  She  made 
reconnaissance  sweeps  of  the  Japanese  Fleet  and 
patrolled  with  a wolf  pack  comprised  of  herself,  Piper 
(SS-409),  Pomfret  (SS-391),  Bowfin  (SS-287),  and 
Trepang  (SS-412).  During  this  cruise,  she  made  two 
torpedo  attacks — one  each  on  the  1st  and  5th  of  March 
— and  claimed  two  sinkings,  a freighter  and  a tanker. 
She  ended  the  war  patrol  at  Midway  on  4 April. 

Sterlet’s  fourth  war  patrol  lasted  from  29  April  to 
10  June  and  took  her  north  of  Japan  to  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk  and  the  vicinity  of  the  Kuril  Islands.  On  this 
cruise,  her  proximity  to  Russian  territory  and  the  port 
of  Vladivostok  complicated  her  mission.  Though  Rus- 
sian ships  were  advised  to  remain  out  of  the  war  zone 
around  Japan,  Sterlet  had  to  be  extremely  vigilant  in 
her  identification  of  potential  targets  lest  she  send 
some  of  America’s  allies  in  the  European  war  to  a 
wet,  chilly  grave.  Lack  of  certainty  in  identification 
forced  the  submarine  to  pass  up  several  inviting  tar- 
gets. To  further  cloud  the  issue,  Japanese  ships  proba- 
bly attempted  to  disguise  themselves  as  Russians  on 
several  occasions  to  escape  American  submarines. 

Sterlet,  however,  managed  to  emerge  victorious  over 
two  enemy  ships.  In  the  late  afternoon  of  29  May,  she 
encountered  a large  and  a small  freighter,  escorted  by 
three  patrol  frigates.  At  1641,  the  submarine  tried  for 
a good  setup,  but  failed  due  to  the  convoy’s  rapid 
change  in  course.  She  lost  sound  contact  around  1720 
and,  40  minutes  later,  surfaced  for  a daylight  end-a- 
round.  At  1822,  the  lookouts  sighted  smoke;  and,  by 
2153,  the  submarine  was  in  position  to  launch  a night 
surface  radar  attack.  She  launched  six  torpedoes,  three 
at  each  freighter.  Two  minutes  later,  one  of  the 
escorts  peeled  off  and  made  for  Sterlet.  She  immedi- 
ately went  right  full  rudder,  all  ahead  at  flank  speed. 
In  another  two  minutes,  two  torpedoes  plowed  into 
each  of  the  two  targets — four  explosions  within  20  sec- 
onds. At  2205,  the  enemy  frigate  began  random  depth- 
charge  attacks.  Three  minutes  later,  the  smaller  of  the 
two  tragets  sank  by  the  stern. 

At  2211,  Sterlet  unleashed  four  “fish”  at  the  pursu- 
ing escort.  The  setup  was  hasty  at  best.  All  four 
missed,  and  she  prudently  opened  range  to  reload  and 
prepare  for  another  attack  on  the  damaged  freighter 
still  afloat.  As  she  approached,  her  quarry  was  dead  in 
the  water,  down  by  the  stern,  and  partially  enveloped 
by  smoke.  Two  of  the  escorts  were  thrashing  about  the 
surrounding  waters,  indiscriminately  shooting  and 
dropping  depth  charges.  At  2235,  one  of  them  passed 
between  Sterlet  and  her  victim.  The  submarine  shifted 
her  sights  on  him  and,  four  minutes  later,  sent  three 
torpedoes  streaking  at  him.  The  frigate  sighted  the 
wakes,  immediately  turned  into  them,  and  rapidly 
closed  Sterlet.  This  pursuit  forced  Sterlet  to  retire; 
and,  after  more  than  an  hour  of  running  from  the 
frigate  and  undergoing  his  bombardment,  she  managed 
to  open  range  by  firing  four  torpedoes  “down-the- 
throat”  at  him.  This  tactic  did  not  allow  her  to  escape, 
and  the  chase  continued  until  the  frigate  turned  broad- 


side to  fire  both  his  forward  and  after  guns  in  salvo. 
That  curious  maneuver  allowed  Sterlet  to  open  range 
to  8,000  yards  at  which  point,  the  enemy’s  radar  wav- 
ered. Sterlet  shut  her  radar  down,  came  hard  to  star- 
board and  opened  out.  A minute  before  midnight,  Ster- 
let turned  her  radar  back  on.  The  screen  was  clear.  No 
trace  of  interference.  Escape — successful.  The 

submarine  had  one  more  anxious  moment  during  the 
patrol,  when  she  encountered  a “Q”  ship  screened  by  a 
small  escort.  She  launched  six  torpedoes  at  the 
“freighter,”  which  disconcertingly  turned  and  closed 
Sterlet.  She  succeeded  in  evading  that  aquatic  chame- 
lion  and  returned  to  Midway  on  10  June. 

Sterlet’s  final  war  patrol  commenced  on  5 July  when 
she  departed  Midway  for  the  vicinity  of  Kii  Suido  and 
Bungo  Suido.  Except  for  one  occasion  when  she  shelled 
oil  storage  tanks  and  a power  plant  near  Shingu  on 
Honshu,  this  whole  patrol  was  given  over  to  lifeguard 
duty  for  the  crews  of  carrier  planes  and  B-29’s  pum- 
melling Japan.  Sterlet  helped  cement  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  British  Commonwealth  by 
rescuing  a New  Zealander  and  a Briton,  one  well  up 
in  Kii  Suido.  The  Japanese  capitulation  brought  an 
end  to  the  patrol,  and  Sterlet  reached  Midway  on  23 
August.  On  6 September,  she  sailed  for  the  United 
States  and,  10  days  later,  entered  San  Diego. 

Sterlet  remained  on  the  west  coast  until  the  end  of 
February  1946,  at  San  Diego  until  13  November  and 
at  San  Francisco  thereafter.  On  26  February  1946,  she 
started  back  to  the  western  Pacific  and — after  brief 
stops  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Guam,  and  Subic  Bay — arrived 
in  Tsingtao,  China,  on  20  April.  She  operated  out  of 
Tsingtao  until  the  end  of  May,  participating  in  the 
Navy’s  show  of  force  along  the  northern  China  coast. 
She  spent  the  first  10  days  of  June  in  Shanghai  and 
then  got  underway  for  Pearl. 

Sterlet  reached  Oahu  on  22  June  and  conducted 
operations  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  the  next  16 
months.  She  headed  west  again  on  15  November  1947 
and  reached  Brisbane,  Australia,  on  1 December.  Five 
days  later,  the  submarine  shaped  a course  for  Guam, 
arriving  there  on  the  14th.  She  departed  Guam  on  2 
January  1948,  stopped  at  Okinawa  from  the  6th  to  the 
10th,  and  arrived  in  the  Sasebo  operating  area  on  the 
12th.  For  the  rest  of  the  month,  she  operated  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sasebo  and  Yokosuka,  visiting  both  ports. 
On  the  28th,  she  sailed  for  the  California  coast  and, 
after  a brief  stop  at  Midway  and  a month-and-one-half 
layover  in  Pearl  Harbor,  reached  San  Francisco  on  30 
April.  On  1 May,  she  reported  to  the  Pacific  Reserve 
Fleet  for  inactivation.  She  was  placed  out  of  commis- 
sion, in  reserve,  on  18  September  1948  and  berthed  at 
Mare  Island,  Calif. 

Just  under  two  years  later,  on  7 August  1950,  Ster- 
let was  ordered  reactivated.  She  was  recommissioned 
at  Mare  Island  on  26  August  1950,  Lt.  Comdr.  George 
W.  Kittredge  in  command.  On  25  September,  she 
headed  for  San  Diego  where  she  conducted  a month  of 
training.  In  December,  she  shifted  to  Long  Beach 
where  she  became  one  of  the  stars  in  the  motion  pic- 
ture, “Submarine  Command.”  Sterlet  resumed  opera- 
tions along  the  west  coast  early  in  1951  and  that 
employment  continued  until  January  1953,  when  she 
was  deployed  to  the  Far  East.  On  this  cruise,  she 
joined  in  hunter-killer  exercises;  visited  Chichi  Jima, 
Atami,  Japan,  and  Buckner  Bay,  Okinawa;  and  con- 
ducted photographic  reconnaissance  on  Marcus  Island. 
She  returned  to  San  Diego,  Calif.,  on  23  June  and 
resumed  west  coast  operations. 

In  August  1954,  Sterlet  exchanged  crews  and  home- 
ports  with  Besugo  (SS-321).  On  13  September,  she 
reported  for  duty  to  Submarine  Squadron  1 at  Pearl 
Harbor.  For  the  remainder  of  her  Navy  career,  Sterlet 
was  home  ported  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Between  1954  and 
1968,  she  alternated  operations  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  with  nine  deployments  to  the  western  Pacific 
with  the  7th  Fleet.  On  these  cruises,  usually  of 
approximately  six  months  duration,  she  participated  in 
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a host  of  exercises  and  war  game  problems  and  visited 
most  major  ports  in  the  Far  East,  particularly  those 
in  Japan,  Taiwan,  China  and  in  some  of  the  Central 
Pacific  islands. 

After  her  return  from  her  final  deployment  in  the 
summer  of  1968,  Sterlet  was  found  to  be  unfit  for  fur- 
ther naval  service.  Accordingly,  she  was  decommis- 
sioned on  30  September  1968,  and  her  name  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  on  the  following  day.  She  rendered 
her  last  service  to  the  Navy  on  31  January  1969  when 
she  was  sunk  as  a target  by  the  nuclear-powered  sub- 
marine, Sargo  (SSN-583). 

Sterlet  was  awarded  six  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 


Sterling 

I 

(ScStr : dp.  5,660  (n.) ; 1.  284'0";  b.  37'0"  (wl.) ; dr. 

22'6" ; s.  11.0  k.;  cpl.  80;  a.  4 6-pdrs.) 

The  first  Sterling  was  purchased  in  1898  from  the 
Black  Diamond  Transportation  Co.;  and  was  commis- 
sioned on  16  April  1898,  Comdr.  R.  E.  Impey  in  com- 
mand. 

Through  the  remainder  of  the  Spanish- American 
war  and  until  1899,  Sterling  operated  along  the  east- 
ern coast  of  the  United  States  and  in  the  Caribbean 
area  as  a collier.  On  1 March  1899,  she  was  placed  out 
of  commission  at  Boston.  By  1902,  she  was  again 
active  carrying  coal  for  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Her  name  disappeared  from  the  Report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  between  1904  and  1907.  She  was 
probably  out  of  commission  during  that  time,  because 
her  name  reappeared  in  1908  with  the  notation  that 
she  had  been  in  reserve  at  Boston  since  13  May  1908. 
The  1910  Report  indicates  that  she  was  still  out  of 
commission,  berthed  at  the  Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Navy 
Yard.  In  1912,  she  was  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  undergoing  a 
repair  survey.  She  was  still  assigned  to  the  Norfolk 
Navy  Yard  on  1 January  1914,  but  was  recommis- 
sioned on  2 February  1916.  She  served  with  the  Atlan- 
tic Fleet  Train  until  9 January  1918,  when  the  Naval 
Overseas  Transportation  Service  (NOTS)  was  estab- 
lished. 

As  one  of  the  original  ships  assigned  to  NOTS, 
Sterling  spent  the  remainder  of  World  War  I supply- 
ing American  bases  and  ships  with  fuel  to  maintain  a 
steady  flow  of  men  and  materiel  to  the  battlefields  in 
Europe.  On  6 May  1919,  Sterling  was  reassigned  to 
the  3d  Naval  District  for  decommissioning  and  dis- 
posal. She  was  decommissioned  at  Philadelphia  on  7 
July  1919,  and  her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy 
list  on  3 August  1919.  On  15  September,  her  hulk  was 
sold  to  F & H Starr,  of  New  York  City. 

II 

(YP-449 : dp.  110;  1.  88'3";  b.  20'6") 

The  second  Sterling  was  built  in  1939  by  the  Mueller 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  at  Brooklyn,  N.Y. ; acquired  by  the 
Navy  on  bare  boat  charter  on  3 July  1942  from  the 
East  Coast  Deep  Sea  Trawling  Co.,  of  New  Bedford, 
Mass.;  converted  to  a district  patrol  vessel  at  Kelly’s 
Yard  in  Fairhaven,  Mass.,  and  placed  in  service  as 
YP-449  at  Boston  on  22  October  1942. 

YP-449  served  temporarily  in  the  1st  Naval  District 
during  November,  then  was  shifted  to  the  5th  Naval 
District  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  later  that  month.  She  oper- 
ated out  of  Norfolk,  patrolling  for  mines,  until  May 
1943,  when  she  was  reassigned  to  the  Potomac  River 
Naval  Command,  based  at  Washington,  D.C.  She 
arrived  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  on  10  May,  but 
was  ordered  to  New  York  and  then  to  Fairhaven, 
Mass.  YP-449  reached  Fairhaven  on  21  May.  She 
returned  to  the  Potomac  River  Naval  Command  in 
October  1943.  Shortly  thereafter,  it  was  decided  to  ter- 


minate the  bare  boat  charter  and  purchase  her  out- 
right. 

On  15  December  1944,  she  was  redesignated  IX-201 
and,  a week  later,  named  Sterling.  She  continued  to 
operate  with  the  Potomac  River  Naval  Command  until 
the  end  of  1945.  Sterling  was  placed  out  of  service  on 
11  December  1945,  and  her  name  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  list  on  8 January  1946.  On  27  May  1946,  her 
hulk  was  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission  for 
disposal. 


Stern 

Charles  M.  Stern,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Albany,  N.Y.,  on 
10  March  1915  and  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Naval 
Reserve  on  1 August  1940.  He  was  assigned  to  active 
duty  on  22  November  1940  and  appointed  ensign  on  28 
February  1941. 

Ensign  Stern  was  ordered  to  duty  in  battleship 
Oklahoma  (BB-37)  on  9 April  1941  and  was  killed 
when  the  Japanese  attacked  Pearl  Harbor  on  7 Decem- 
ber of  that  year. 

(DE-187 : dp.  1,240;  1.  306';  b.  36'7";  dr.  8'9";  s.  21 

k. ; cpl.  216;  a.  3 3",  8 40mm.,  10  20mm.,  8 dcp.,  2 

dct.,  1 dcp.  (hh.) ; cl.  Cannon) 

Stem  (DE-187)  was  laid  down  on  12  August  1943 
by  the  Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co.,  Newark, 
N.J.;  launched  on  31  October  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Joan  M.  Stern;  and  commissioned  on  1 December  1943, 
Comdr.  James  R.  Hinton,  USNR,  in  command. 

Stem  held  her  shakedown  cruise  olf  Bermuda  and 
returned  to  New  York  for  post-shakedown  availability. 
After  a short  training  period  off  Casco  Bay,  Maine, 
she  escorted  a convoy  to  Ireland  and  returned  with 
another  to  New  York.  She  stood  out  of  that  port,  on 
23  March  1944,  with  a convoy  for  North  Africa  and 
arrived  at  Casablanca  on  2 April.  On  7 May,  she 
sailed  for  home  with  a return  convoy  and  arrived  at 
New  York  on  the  17th.  Stem  made  another  round  trip 
to  Ireland,  via  Bermuda  from  8 June  to  2 August,  and 
one  more  to  Bizerte,  Tunisia,  which  ended  in  New 
York  on  7 October. 

Stem  sailed  for  the  west  coast  on  23  October  and 
arrived  at  San  Diego  on  10  November.  Routed  west- 
ward, she  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  23  November 
and,  after  calling  at  the  Marshall  Islands,  arrived  at 
Ulithi,  Caroline  Islands,  on  12  December.  She  was 
assigned  to  the  at-sea  logistics  group  (Task  Group 
30.8)  of  the  3d  Fleet.  Stern  operated  with  the  3d  Fleet 
from  16  to  25  December  and  from  29  December  1944 
to  28  January  1945,  supporting  operations  liberating 
Luzon.  The  ship  returned  to  Ulithi  on  8 February  and 
was  attached  to  the  screen  of  the  attack  transport 
group  of  the  task  force  which  would  invade  Iwo  Jima. 
The  force  arrived  off  that  island  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  19th,  and  the  assault  groups  began  landing 
under  intense  hostile  fire.  From  that  morning  until  1 
March,  the  escort  protected  American  transports  off 
Iwo  Jima. 

On  that  day,  Stem  was  routed  via  Guam  to  the 
Philippine  Islands.  She  arrived  there  on  8 March;  was 
assigned  to  the  screen  of  Task  Group  51.1,  the  West- 
ern Islands  Attack  Group;  and  sailed  for  the  Ryukyu 
Islands  on  21  March. 

Stem  screened  the  attack  transports  heading  for 
Kerama  Retto  and  arrived  there  on  26  March.  She 
then  performed  antisubmarine  duty  off  the  islands 
until  5 April  when  she  was  ordered  to  escort  a resup- 
ply convoy  to  Guam.  From  there,  she  sailed  to  Leyte 
to  join  another  Okinawa-bound  task  unit  and  was  back 
off  the  island  on  18  April.  This  tour  off  Okinawa  was 
unbroken  until  July.  On  13  and  18  May,  she  shot  down 
two  enemy  planes  each  day,  and  splashed  a single  on 
the  27th. 

On  1 July,  Stern  sailed  for  the  west  coast  of  the 
United  States,  via  Ulithi  and  Pearl  Harbor.  She 
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arrived  at  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  on  the  25th.  She  sailed 
from  that  port  on  20  October,  and  proceeded,  via  the 
Panama  Canal,  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  for  inactivation.  By  a 
directive  issued  in  March  1946,  Stem  was  to  be  sold  as 
surplus  of  Naval  requirements.  The  sale  was  cancelled 
and  the  escort  was  transferred  to  the  Atlantic  Reserve 
Fleet.  She  was  placed  in  reserve,  out  of  commission,  on 
26  April  1946  and  berthed  at  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla. 

Stern  was  reactivated  on  1 March  1951  and,  with  five 
other  destroyer  escorts,  transferred  under  the  Military 
Assistance  Program  to  the  government  of  the  Nether- 
lands. Stern  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  7 
March  1951.  She  served  the  government  of  the  Nether- 
lands as  Van  Zijill,  until  she  was  returned  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  United  States  Navy  in  1967.  In  1968,  Stem 
was  sold  to  Simons  Scheepsslooperis  N.V.,  Rotterdam, 
and  scrapped. 

Stem  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 


S ter  ope 

A cluster  of  stars  in  the  constellation  Taurus. 

(AK-96 : dp.  14,350;  1.  441'6";  b.  56T1";  dr.  28'4";  s. 

12.5  k. ; cpl.  207;  a.  1 5",  1 3",  2 40mm.;  cl.  Crater  ; T. 

EC2-S-C1) 

Sterope  (AK-96),  ex-James  Wilson  (MC  hull  183), 
was  laid  down  on  9 December  1941  by  the  Oregon 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Portland,  Oreg.;  launched  on  22  Feb- 
ruary 1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  John  Spady;  acquired  by 
the  Navy  on  27  March  1943;  and  commissioned  on  14 
May  1943,  Lt.  Comdr.  Leo  P.  Toolin,  USCG,  in  com- 
mand. 

Sterope  was  converted  to  Navy  specifications  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co.,  and  com- 
pleted her  shakedown  cruise  on  10  June.  The  ship — as- 
signed to  the  Naval  Transportation  Service — -proceeded 
to  San  Francisco,  loaded,  and  sailed  on  24  June  for 
New  Caledonia.  Sterope  arrived  at  Noumea  on  16  July 
1943  and,  for  the  next  two  years,  shuttled  supplies  to 
advanced  bases  as  a part  of  the  Service  Force,  Pacific 
Fleet. 

Highlights  of  her  service  came  in  July  1944  when 
she  delivered  supplies  to  American  forces  engaged  in 


recapturing  Guam  and  in  May  1945  when  she  took 
supplies  to  troops  fighting  for  Okinawa. 

Late  in  July  1945,  Sterope  headed  for  Pearl  Harbor 
and  the  west  coast.  She  reached  San  Francisco  on  6 
August  and  was  undergoing  overhaul  there  when  the 
war  ended.  On  9 October  1945,  the  ship  sailed  for 
Guam  and  moved  varied  cargo  among  the  islands  of 
the  Central  Pacific  for  the  next  six  months. 

Sterope  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  18  April  1946 
and  was  decommissioned  there  on  16  May.  In  August 
1947,  she  was  towed  to  San  Francisco  and  returned  to 
the  Maritime  Commission.  Her  name  was  struck  from 
the  Navy  list  on  19  November  1947. 

Sterope  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Stettin 

( ScGbt. : t.  600;  1.  164'0";  b.  28'0";  dph.  16'0";  dr. 

12'0";  cpl.  72;  a.  1 30-pdr.  P.r.,  4 24-pdr,  how.) 

Stettin — an  iron-hulled  British  screw  steamer  built 
at  Sunderland*  England,  in  1861 — was  captured  by 
Union  side  wheel  steamer  Bienville  on  24  May  1862 
northeast  of  Charleston  bar.  The  blockade  runner  had 
been  attempting  to  slip  into  Charleston  with  saltpeter, 
lead,  quinine,  and  assorted  cargo  from  the  Bahamas. 
Condemned  by  the  New  York  Prize  Court,  the  steamer 
was  purchased  by  the  United  States  Navy  on  4 Sep- 
tember, Acting  Master  Edward  F.  Devens  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squad- 
ron, Stettin  arrived  at  Port  Royal,  S.C.,  on  24  Novem- 
ber 1862,  and  soon  moved  on  for  blockade  duty  off 
Charleston.  On  28  March  1863,  she  captured  British 
steamer  Aries  off  Bull’s  Bay,  S.C.,  with  a cargo  of 
liquor.  On  18  April,  she  seized  steamer  St.  Johns  off 
Cape  Romain,  S.C.  Stettin,  Memphis,  and  Ottawa 
shelled  steamer  Havelock  as  the  blockade  runner  raced 
past  them  off  Charleston  on  11  June.  Their  guns  dam- 
aged Havelock  so  severely  that  she  ran  aground  on 
Folly  Island  where  she  was  seen  at  daybreak  ablaze. 
She  was  later  reported  to  be  a total  wreck. 

Late  in  the  Civil  War,  Stettin  steamed  north  and 
was  decommissioned  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  on  6 
April  1865.  She  was  sold  at  public  auction  there  on 


USS  Sterope  (AK-96)  unloading  cargo  onto  pontoon  lighters  at  Guadalcanal,  1943.  A relatively  small  number 
of  Maritime  Commission-built  Liberty  ships  were  acquired  by  the  Navy  for  use  as  auxiliaries. 
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22  June  to  Richard  Baker,  Jr.  Documented  as  Sheridan 
on  2 July  1865,  the  steamer  was  lost  in  1866. 


Stevens''  Battery 

Between  1842  and  1862,  the  sons  of  John  Stevens 
started  construction  of  three  “shot  and  shell  proof” 
armored  steamers;  but  they  never  completed  the  first 
two.  The  second,  begun  in  1854,  was  known  as  Stevens’ 
Battery. 

The  third,  built  under  the  name  E.  A.  Stevens,  was 
acquired  by  the  Revenue  Service  under  the  name  Nau- 
gatuck (q.v.)  and  loaned  to  the  Navy  for  service  in 
the  Civil  War. 


Stevens 

Born  in  Charleston,  S.C.,  on  22  February  1795, 
Thomas  Holdup  was  orphaned  at  an  early  age  and  was 
adopted  by  General  Daniel  Stevens.  On  8 February 
1809,  he  was  appointed  midshipman  on  board  Hornet. 
From  then  until  1812,  he  served  successively  in  Consti- 
tution, President,  and  John  Adams.  Late  in  1812,  he 
was  assigned  to  duty  with  Commodore  Chauncey  and 
distinguished  himself  in  the  attack  on  Black  Rock  on 
November  28th.  Commodore  Chauncey  appointed  him 
acting  lieutenant  in  January  1813  and  his  permanent 
commission  in  that  rank,  to  date  from  24  July,  was 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  3 August.  On  10  Septem- 
ber, he  again  distinguished  himself  as  captain  of  the 
sloop,  Trippe,  during  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie.  In  1815, 
an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  enabled 
him  to  add  General  Stevens’  surname  to  his  own.  Fol- 
lowing the  War  of  1812,  Thomas  Holdup  Stevens  held 
many  posts,  both  ashore  and  afloat,  including  tours  of 
duty  at  the  Norfolk  and  Washington  Navy  yards.  He 
was  promoted  to  master  commandant  on  3 March  1825 
and,  in  1829,  he  embarked  on  a two-year  tour  as  com- 
manding officer  of  Ontario,  serving  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea.  In  1832,  he  was  assigned  to  the  Navy  Yard 
at  Pensacola  and  in  1836  he  was  appointed  captain,  to 
date  from  27  January  1836.  After  waiting  two  years 
for  orders,  he  was  appointed  to  command  of  the  Wash- 
ington Navy  Yard  on  29  February  1840.  He  served  in 
that  capacity  until  his  death  there  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  21  January  1841. 

Thomas  Holdup  Stevens,  Jr.,  the  son  of  Thomas 
Holdup  Stevens  (above)  was  born  in  Middletown, 
Conn.,  on  27  May  1819.  He  was  appointed  acting  mid- 
shipman on  14  December  1836  and,  after  two  years  at 
sea  in  Independence,  was  warranted  midshipman. 
After  three  months  leave,  from  April  to  June  1840,  he 
served  at  the  Depot  of  Charts  and  Instruments.  Fol- 
lowing a tour  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  and  coast 
survey  duty  at  New  York,  he  attended  the  Naval 
School  at  Philadelphia,  stood  his  examination  on  2 
June  1842,  and  was  warranted  a passed  midshipman 
on  2 July.  Between  1842  and  1855,  Stevens  served  at 
various  posts  ashore,  among  which  were  two  tours  on 
coast  survey  duty,  one  tour  as  acting  master  of  Michi- 
gan during  her  construction  and  30  months  as  store- 
keeper in  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  In  September  1855,  Lt. 
Stevens  was  dropped  from  the  Navy  under  an  Act  of 
28  February  1855. 

On  29  January  1858,  he  was  recommissioned  a lieu- 
tenant. From  then  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War, 
Lt.  Stevens  served  with  the  Home  Squadron,  princi- 
pally in  Roanoke,  Colorado,  and  Michigan.  On  4 Sep- 
tember 1861,  he  assumed  command  of  Ottawa.  In 
November,  he  fought  at  Port  Royal  and  helped  capture 
Forts  Beauregard  and  Walker.  Between  New  Year’s 
Day  and  4 March  1862,  he  blockaded  the  coast  of  Flor- 
ida and  helped  to  capture  Fort  Clinch,  and  the  towns 
of  Fernandina  and  St.  Mary’s.  He  also  commanded  the 
first  expedition  up  the  St.  John’s  River  in  March  and 
April. 


Late  in  April,  he  transferred  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Blockading  Squadron,  and  to  the  command  of  Marw- 
tanza.  He  commanded  her  in  operations  supporting 
McClellan’s  advance  during  the  Penisula  Campaign  in 
May  1862.  On  15  July,  he  was  promoted  to  commander 
and,  from  9 May  to  6 September,  commanded  Monitor. 
He  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  Sonoma  on  12  Sep- 
tember and  led  her  on  to  capture  five  Confederate 
ships  and,  in  a 34-hour  chase,  privateer  Florida. 

On  18  June  1863,  Comdr.  Stevens  was  detached  from 
Sonoma  at  New  York  and,  on  3 August,  he  was 
directed  to  report  to  the  South  Atlantic  Blockading 
Squadron.  Rear  Admiral  Dahlgren,  the  squadron  com- 
mander, placed  Stevens  in  command  of  the  iron  clad 
Patapsco  and,  between  21  August  and  4 November,  he 
led  attacks  on  the  defenses  of  Charleston  harbor.  By  1 
July  1864,  Comdr.  Stevens  commanded  Oneida,  operat- 
ing with  the  West  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron.  There, 
he  took  part  in  operations  before  Mobile,  Ala.,  until  3 
August.  Admiral  Farragut  then  ordered  him  to  com- 
mand the  double-turreted  monitor  Winnebago  which  he 
led  in  attacks  on  Fort  Powell  and  in  the  Battle  of 
Mobile  Bay  on  the  5th.  He  resumed  command  of 
Oneida  on  18  August  and  retained  it  through  the  end 
of  the  war  and  until  August  1865. 

In  1866,  Comdr.  Stevens  was  appointed  lighthouse 
inspector  for  the  11th  Treasury  District.  During  that 
assignment,  he  was  promoted  to  captain.  He  was 
detached  from  duty  as  lighthouse  inspector  on  14  Sep- 
tember and,  on  26  July  1870,  was  ordered  to  command 
Guerriere  in  the  European  Squadron.  Stevens  was  pro- 
moted to  commodore  on  19  February  1873,  to  date 
from  20  November  1872,  and  was  assigned  to  the  Nor- 
folk Navy  Yard — first  as  commanding  officer,  then  on 
a special  assignment  related  to  Norfolk  harbor. 

In  1879,  he  was  promoted  to  rear  admiral  to  date 
from  19  January  1880.  On  19  August  1880,  Rear 
Admiral  Stevens  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the 
Pacific  Station.  He  relinquished  that  command  on  16 
May  1881,  pending  his  retirement  on  27  May.  Rear 
Admiral  Stevens  died  at  Rockville,  Md.,  on  13  May 
1896  and  was  buried  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

The  first  Stevens  (Destroyer  No.  86)  was  named  for 
the  first  Thomas  Holdup  Stevens  and  the  second  Ste- 
vens (DD-479)  honored  both  him  and  his  son,  Rear 
Admiral  Thomas  Holdup  Stevens,  Jr. 

I 

(Destroyer  No.  86:  dp.  1,284  (f.)  ; 1.  314'4%";  b. 

3011% " (wl.) ; dr.  9'2"  (mean);  s.  34.54  k.  (tl.) ; 

cpl.  122;  a.  4 4",  2 3",  12  21"  tt.;  cl.  Wickes) 

The  first  Stevens  (Destroyer  No.  86)  was  laid  down 
at  Quincey,  Mass.,  on  20  September  1917  by  the  Fore 
River  Shipbuilding  Corp.;  launched  on  13  January 
1918;  sponsored  by  Miss  Marie  Christie  Stevens;  and 
commissioned  at  Boston  on  24  May  1918,  Comdr.  Rufus 
F.  Zogbaum,  Jr.,  in  command. 

Stevens  departed  Boston  on  3 June  and  arrived  in 
New  York  two  days  later.  On  the  15th,  she  sailed  for 
Europe  in  the  screen  of  a convoy  and  reached  Brest, 
France,  on  the  27th.  The  following  day,  she  headed  for 
Queenstown  in  Ireland,  arriving  there  on  6 July. 
Assigned  to  the  United  States  Naval  Forces,  Europe, 
Stevens  operated  out  of  that  port  and  protected  con- 
voys on  the  Queenstown-Liverpool  circuit  until  mid-De- 
cember. She  put  to  sea  on  the  16th  and,  after  stops  at 
the  Azores  and  Bermuda,  entered  Boston  on  3 January 
1919. 

Upon  her  return  to  the  United  States,  the  destroyer 
was  assigned  to  Destroyer  Division  7,  Squadron  3, 
Atlantic  Fleet.  In  the  spring  of  1919,  she  cruised  to 
Key  West,  Fla.,  and  visited  New  York,  before  getting 
underway  from  Boston  on  3 May  to  participate  in  the 
support  operations  for  the  first  successful  transatlantic 
flight.  She  put  into  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  4th 
and  stood  out  again  five  days  later  to  guard  for  the 
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Navy  seaplanes’  flight  to  Newfoundland.  After  return- 
ing to  Halifax  on  the  11th,  she  put  to  sea  and,  by  the 
19th,  reached  Ponta  Delgada,  in  the  Azores.  Along  the 
way,  she  assisted  in  the  search  for  one  of  the  two 
downed  planes,  NC^3. 

She  completed  her  mission  at  Boston  on  8 June  and, 
a month  later,  shifted  to  Newport,  R.I.,  for  normal 
operations.  She  visited  the  southeastern  coast  of  the 
United  States  during  the  fall  and  early  winter  of  1919 
and  was  at  Philadelphia  from  17  December  1919  to  1 
June  1920.  Stevens  operated  off  the  New  England 
coast  until  3 November  1921  when  she  set  course  for 
Charleston,  S.C.  The  destroyer  returned  to  Philadel- 
phia on  8 April  1922  for  inactivation.  She  decommis- 
sioned there  on  19  June  and  remained  inactive  until  7 
January  1936  when  her  name  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  list.  On  8 September  1936,  her  hulk  was  sold  to 
the  Boston  Iron  and  Metal  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
for  scrapping. 

II 

(DD-479:  dp.  2,050;  1.  376'5";  b.  39'7";  dr.  17'9";  s. 

35.2  k.  (tl.)  ; cpl.  276;  a.  4 5",  10  40mm.,  10  21'  tt. ; cl. 

Fletcher) 

The  second  Stevens  (DD-479)  was  laid  down  on  30 
December  1941  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  by  the  Charleston 
Navy  Yard;  launched  on  24  June  1942;  co-sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Roland  Curtin  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Stevens 
Hicks;  and  commissioned  on  1 February  1943  at 
Charleston,  Comdr.  Frank  H.  Ball  in  command. 


Stevens  completed  shakedown  in  the  Atlantic  during 
the  spring  of  1943,  then  escorted  coastal  convoys 
before  heading  for  the  Panama  Canal  in  July.  On  the 
26th,  she  transited  the  canal  and  moored  at  Balboa  the 
following  day.  She  departed  on  the  28th,  headed  west 
to  Hawaii,  and  entered  Pearl  Harbor  on  9 August.  By 
that  time,  American  industrial  prowess  was  beginning 
to  produce  and  put  into  action  the  powerful  naval 
force  which,  within  two  years,  brought  the  Japanese 
Empire  to  its  knees.  Stevens,  one  of  a new  class  of 
fast,  well-armed  destroyers,  joined  three  new  Essex- 
class  aircraft  carriers  and  fast  battleships  Alabama 
and  South  Dakota  in  augmenting  the  Pacific  Fleet.  In 
late  August,  she  accompanied  the  Task  Force  (TF)  15 
carriers  to  warm-up  raids  on  the  Gilbert  Islands. 
Their  planes  hit  Marcus  Island  on  the  31st  and 
Tarawa  on  18  September,  but  Stevens  parted  company 
with  them  and  sailed  for  the  west  coast  before  their  5 
and  6 October  raids  on  Wake.  By  the  time  of  her 
departure  from  the  west  coast  on  the  6th,  Makin  and 
Tarawa  had  been  assaulted,  and  the  atolls  were  all  but 
secure. 

Though  she  had  missed  out  on  the  first  hop  of  the 
leapfrog  across  the  Central  Pacific,  Stevens  rejoined 
the  5th  Fleet  in  time  to  be  part  of  the  second  jump. 
Attached  to  Task  Group  (TG)  52.8,  the  fire  support 
group,  the  destroyer  participated  in  Operation  “Flint- 
lock,” the  Kwajalein  phase  of  the  conquest  of  the 
Marshall  Islands,  in  late  January  and  early  February 
of  1944.  She  bombarded  the  islands  before  the  landings 
and  afterward  delivered  interdiction  fire  until  it  was 
no  longer  necessary. 


USS  Stevens  (DD-479),  1943.  A catapult  for  launching  an  observation  plane  is  mounted  aft  of  the  stacks  in  place 

of  the  fifth  5-inch  gun  mount  normally  installed  in  this  class. 
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However,  Stevens’  tour  of  duty  with  the  5th  Fleet  in 
the  Central  Pacific  soon  ended,  for  she  cleared  Kwaja- 
lein  on  4 February  for  the  southern  Pacific  area.  She 
stopped  at  Funafuti,  in  the  Ellice  Islands,  from  8 to 
13  February;  then  joined  Lang  (DD-399),  Hogan 
(DD-178),  Hamilton  (DD-141),  and  Stansbury 
(DD-180)  to  screen  Transport  Divisions  24  and  26. 
The  convoy  divided  on  the  15th,  and  the  Guadalcanal 
detachment — Stevens  and  Lang  screening  DuPage 
(APA-41),  Aquarius  (AKA-16),  and  Almaack  (AK- 
27)) — arrived  off  Koli  Point  three  days  later.  On  the 
19th,  Stevens  departed  Guadalcanal  to  accompany 
Almaack  to  New  Caledonia.  They  reached  Noumea  on 
22  February.  After  four  days  at  the  French  port,  the 
destroyer  got  underway  in  company  with  SS  J agar  a 
back  to  the  Solomons.  On  4 March,  she  screened  the 
merchantman  into  Tulagi  harbor;  fueled  at  Port  Purvis; 
then  took  station  ahead  of  SS  Mormacwren  for  a 
voyage  to  Efate.  The  warship  put  into  Havannah 
Harbor  on  5 March  after  parting  company  with  the 
merchantman  which  continued  on  independently  to 
Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

Following  10  days  in  the  Efate  area,  Stevens  sortied 
with  TF  37  to  bombard  the  Kavieng  area  of  north- 
western New  Ireland.  Until  mid-March,  an  assault 
upon  this  area  had  been  deemed  necessary  to  complete 
the  circle  around  the  enemy  base  at  Rabaul  and  to 
provide  a base  for  operations  north  to  the  Philippines. 
However,  the  decision  to  move  on  the  Admiralty 
Islands  obviated  Kavieng  as  a base;  and  the  planners 
felt  that  the  air  campaign  against  Rabaul  was  pro- 
ceeding so  well  that  it  was  neutralizing  that  great 
enemy  base  without  the  occupation  of  Kavieng.  Conse- 
quently, the  naval  bombardment,  during  which  Stevens 
concentrated  on  the  islands  of  Nusa  and  Nusalik,  was 
the  only  phase  of  the  operation  carried  out,  but  it  was 
nevertheless  highly  effective.  Samuel  Eliot  Morison 
quotes  Japanese  sources  which  attest  to  the  “demoral- 
izing” effect  of  the  bombardment,  in  which  Stevens, 
two  escort  carriers,  and  14  other  destroyers  joined  bat- 
tleships New  Mexico  (DD-40),  Mississippi  (BB-41), 
Tennessee  (BB— ■ 43) , and  Idaho  (BB-42). 

The  destroyer  returned  to  Efate  on  the  25th  and 
remained  there  almost  two  weeks.  On  5 April,  she  got 
underway  with  Destroyer  Squadron  25  to  sail  up  the 
eastern  coast  of  New  Guinea.  After  stopovers  at  Milne 
Bay  and  Cape  Sudest,  the  destroyers  rendezvoused 
with  TG  77.4  off  Cape  Cretin  on  19  April  and  steamed 
on  to  the  Hollandia  invasion  area.  TG  77.4,  the  second 
echelon  of  the  Hollandia  invasion  force,  divided  on  the 
22d,  and  Stevens  screened  the  western  reinforcement 
group  while  its  troops  landed  at  Tanamerah  Bay.  She 
departed  Hollandia  on  30  April  and  retraced  her  steps 
down  the  east  coast  of  New  Guinea — then  headed  east 
to  the  Solomons,  entering  Purvis  Bay  on  the  10th. 

For  almost  a month,  she  remained  in  the  Solomons, 
escorting  convoys,  conducting  combat  training,  and 
spending  time  in  port.  Then,  on  4 June,  she  shaped  a 
course  for  the  Marshall  Islands,  reached  Kwajalein  on 
the  8th,  patrolled  there  until  the  12th,  and  sailed  for 
Eniwetok.  She  entered  the  lagoon  on  28  June  and 
stayed  until  17  July  when  she  departed  in  the  screen 
of  TG  53.3,  transporting  troops  to  the  Guam  assault. 
The  task  group  arrived  off  Guam  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  day  of  the  landings,  21  July  1944;  and  Stevens 
fired  on  enemy  positions  as  the  troops  disembarked 
from  the  transports  and  landed  on  the  island.  The 
destroyer  continued  her  fire  support  role — delivering 
harassing,  interdiction,  and  call  fire  in  support  of  the 
Americans  ashore — until  her  departure  on  26  July. 

She  returned  to  Eniwetok  on  the  30th  and  sailed  for 
Guadalcanal  the  following  day.  Stevens  reached  Gua- 
dalcanal on  5 August,  but  continued  on  to  Espiritu 
Santo,  which  she  reached  the  next  day.  She  departed 
Espiritu  Santo  on  14  August  and  moored  in  Purvis 
Bay  two  days  later.  On  the  17th,  the  destroyer  headed 
for  New  Guinea.  Stevens  arrived  in  Humboldt  Bay  on 


the  21st  and  made  a trip  to  Maffin  Bay  and  back; 
then,  on  7 September,  she  stood  out  of  Humboldt  Bay 
for  Aitape.  She  joined  TF  77  at  Aitape  and,  on  10 
September,  sortied  with  that  task  force  for  Morotai. 
Five  days  later,  the  assault  troops  stormed  ashore  at 
Morotai.  Stevens  patrolled  while  the  transports 
unloaded  men  and  equipment.  Late  that  afternoon,  she 
sailed  back  toward  Humboldt  Bay  escorting  HMAS 
Manoora  and  HMAS  Kanimbla.  The  little  convoy 
reached  its  destination  on  18  September;  and,  the  fol- 
lowing day,  Stevens  joined  McKee  (DD-575)  in  the 
screen  of  another  echelon  bound  for  Morotai.  Upon  her 
arrival  back  at  Morotai,  Stevens  began  patrolling  as 
radar  and  antisubmarine  picket  off  Kaoe  Bay  and 
serving  on  night  patrol  south  of  Morotai. 

Stevens  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  Morotai  from  23 
September  until  3 October.  During  that  time,  she  con- 
tinued her  various  patrols;  fought  off  air  attacks;  and, 
after  25  September,  served  as  headquarters  for  the 
landing  craft  control  officer.  On  3 October,  she  cleared 
Morotai  in  company  with  Lang  (DD-399).  The  two 
warships  put  into  Humboldt  Bay  two  days  later.  On 
the  16th,  Stevens  got  underway  in  the  screen  of  TG 
78.6,  Leyte  Reinforcement  Group  One.  After  a six-day 
voyage,  the  convoy  arrived  in  Leyte  Gulf;  and  Stevens 
fueled  before  escorting  TG  78.10  back  to  New  Guinea. 
Between  28  October  and  9 December,  the  destroyer 
accompanied  three  more  convoys  from  the  New  Guinea 
area  to  Leyte  Gulf. 

From  9 December  1944  until  7 June  1945,  Stevens 
operated  primarily  in  the  Philippines,  the  only  break 
being  a voyage  from  Lingayen  to  Manus;  she  then 
proceeded  via  Hollandia  to  Leyte,  where  she  remained 
from  13  February  to  4 March.  From  20  to  23  Decem- 
ber, she  escorted  Ruticulus  (AK-113)  to  Guiuan  on 
Samar  and  back  to  Leyte.  Between  27  December  and 
1 January,  while  screening  a resupply  echelon  (TU 
78.3.15)  to  Mindoro  and  back,  the  destroyer  splashed 
three  enemy  planes  during  frequent  air  attacks.  On  9 
January,  she  got  underway  to  escort  a supply  echelon 
to  Lingayen  Gulf.  On  the  day  before  the  convoy’s 
arrival,  it  was  attacked  by  six  Japanese  planes — four 
were  downed  by  the  screen’s  antiaircraft  fire,  and  the 
other  two  fled. 

Stevens’  convoy  reached  Lingayen  on  13  January, 
and  the  destroyer  patrolled  on  radar  picket  station 
until  the  18th  and  stood  by  to  deliver  fire  support  if 
necessary.  On  the  23d,  she  returned  to  Leyte.  On  2 
February,  she  rendezvoused  with  TU  78.12.9  and 
escorted  it  into  San  Pedro  Bay  on  the  5th;  then 
departed  again  to  rendezvous  with  TU  78.7.2  off 
Dulag.  Stevens  guarded  that  convoy  to  Lingayen, 
arriving  on  the  9th  and  remaining  until  the  13th. 

After  returning  to  the  Philippines  from  Manus  and 
Hollandia,  she  put  into  Manila  Bay  on  6 March  and, 
on  the  9th,  headed  for  Lingayen.  En  route,  she  stopped 
over  at  Mindoro  on  the  night  of  10  and  11  March; 
then  made  Lingayen  on  the  12th.  From  13  to  15 
March,  she  joined  Frazier  (DD— 607)  in  a search  for 
downed  American  flyers.  Frazier  picked  up  six  men  of 
a B-24  crew,  and  Stevens  was  released  to  overtake 
and  join  TG  72.4  on  the  16th.  She  fueled  at  Mangarin 
Bay,  Mindoro,  that  day  and  got  underway  with  Cleve- 
land (CL— 55),  Conway  (DD— 507),  and  Eaton 

(DD-510)  to  support  the  landings  at  Iloilo  on  Panay 
from  18  to  20  March.  She  cleared  Panay  on  the  20th, 
arrived  at  Mindoro  on  the  21st,  and  immediately  joined 
the  screen  of  TG  74.2. 

For  the  next  month,  she  operated  out  of  Subic  Bay. 
Then,  on  14  April,  she  got  underway  with  TG  74.2  to 
participate  in  the  landings  in  the  Parang-Malabang- 
Cotabato  area  of  Mindanao.  The  destroyer  arrived  off 
Polloc  Harbor  on  the  17th  and  patrolled  the  landing 
area,  screening  Denver  (CL-58)  and  delivering  fire 
support,  until  the  19th.  She  returned  to  Subic  Bay  on 
the  21st  and  remained  for  a week  and  a day.  On  29 
April,  Stevens  headed  back  to  Mindanao  and,  after  a 
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stop  at  Polloc  Harbor,  reached  Davao  Gulf  on  1 May. 
On  the  3d,  she  supported  the  minesweeping  units  in 
the  Santa  Cruz  area  and  again  screened  Denver,  while 
the  cruiser  delivered  fire  support.  Stevens  headed  back 
to  Subic  Bay  that  same  day  and  arrived  on  6 May. 
She  spent  the  following  month  in  the  Manila  Bay-Su- 
bic  Bay  area,  engaged  in  exercises,  upkeep,  and 
repairs. 

On  7 June,  Stevens  cleared  the  Philippines  with  TG 
74.2  to  support  the  invasion  of  Borneo.  From  9 to  11 
June,  she  patrolled  off  Brunei  Bay  in  the  support  force 
for  the  attack  group.  On  the  11th,  she  sailed  for  Tawi 
Tawi  with  most  of  the  task  force.  After  stopping  at 
Tawi  Tawi  over  the  night  of  the  12th  and  13th,  she 
made  Balikpapan  on  the  15th  and  supported  the  Balik- 
papan  operation  until  2 July.  From  15  to  17  June,  she 
supported  the  minesweepers.  On  the  17th,  she  bom- 
barded the  beaches  at  Klandasan  and  fought  off  an  air 
attack  that  evening  during  night  retirement.  She  con- 
ducted another  shore  bombardment  on  19  June  and 
engaged  shore  batteries  on  21  and  23  June,  silencing 
two  of  them  on  the  23d.  The  troops  landed  on  1 July, 
and  Stevens  helped  cover  them  with  counter  battery 
and  harassing  fire  throughout  the  day  and  into  the 
night.  The  following  day,  she  cleared  Balikpapan  for 
Leyte  Gulf. 

The  destroyer  entered  San  Pedro  Bay  on  5 July  and 
remained  there  for  a week.  On  the  12th,  she  stood  out 
of  the  bay  and  reached  Subic  Bay  three  days  later. 
Stevens  conducted  tactical  and  antisubmarine  warfare 
exercises  in  the  Manila  Bay-Subic  Bay  area  for  the 
duration  of  hostilities. 

On  28  August,  almost  two  weeks  after  the  cessation 
of  hostilities,  the  destroyer  departed  Subic  Bay  with 
TG  71.1  and  headed  for  the  Yellow  Sea  and  western 
Korea.  On  the  30th,  Stevens,  Bell  (DD-587),  and 
Burns  (DD-588)  were  diverted  to  Buckner  Bay,  Oki- 
nawa, where  they  reported  to  Carrier  Division  5 for 
duty. 

She  exited  the  bay  two  days  later  in  the  screen  of 
the  carriers  of  TF  72  and  made  for  Jinsen,  Korea.  On 
10  September,  she  put  into  Jinsen  for  repairs  and, 
from  19  to  20  September,  screened  New  Orleans 
(CA-32)  to  Tsingtao,  China.  There,  she  assisted  in  the 
internment  of  Japanese  ships  until  the  29th;  then 
shifted  to  Taku  Bar  where  she  supported  amphibious 
landings  until  6 October.  On  7 October,  Stevens 
arrived  at  Chefoo  Harbor,  joined  TU  71.1.5,  and  sailed 
for  Jinsen.  Following  a five-day  stay,  she  departed 
Jinsen  on  the  13th  with  passengers  bound  for  the 
United  States.  The  destroyer  stopped  at  Guam  on  the 
19th  and  spent  two  days  at  Pearl  Harbor,  before 
reaching  San  Diego,  Calif.,  on  7 November. 

On  8 November,  after  debarking  her  passengers,  she 
shifted  to  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  and  reported  for  duty  to 
the  19th  (Reserve)  Fleet  for  inactivation  overhaul. 
Stevens  decommissioned  on  2 July  1946  and  remained 
with  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  until  1 December  1972 
when  her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list.  On  27 
November  1973,  her  hull  was  sold  to  Zidell  Explora- 
tions, Inc.,  of  Portland,  Oreg. 

Stevens  was  awarded  nine  battle  stars  for  service  in 
World  War  II. 


Stevenson 

John  H.  Stevenson,  a native  of  New  York  City,  was 
appointed  Volunteer  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  and 
Clerk  in  the  United  States  Navy  on  19  September 
1862.  His  Civil  War  career  was  marked  by  several 
exploits  of  exceptional  heroism.  While  attached  to  USS 
Satellite  on  the  Potomac  in  December  1862,  he  led  a 
boat  expedition  ashore,  captured  a small  party  of  Con- 
federates, and  destroyed  signal  and  recruiting  stations. 
In  June  1863,  while  attached  to  USS  Princess  Royal 
on  the  West  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron,  he  reconno- 
itered  in  and  about  an  enemy  camp.  Learning  the 


details  of  a plan  to  capture  Fort  Donaldsville,  La.,  he 
made  plans  that  enabled  the  small  fort  and  Princess 
Royal  to  beat  off  the  attack.  He  further  demonstrated 
his  heroism  on  10  July  1863  when  he  volunteered  to 
pick  up  dispatches  from  USS  New  London,  aground 
under  enemy  fire,  and  carried  them  to  Farragut  at 
New  Orleans,  a journey  of  some  85  miles  on  horseback 
through  enemy  territory.  He  remained  in  the  Navy 
after  the  war,  serving  in  United  States  ports,  the 
South  Atlantic  and  Pacific  stations,  and  at  Nagasaki, 
Japan,  until  retiring  with  the  grade  of  Pay  Inspector 
on  25  September  1893.  He  was  called  back  to  active 
duty  during  the  Spanish- American  War  and  served  as 
pay  officer  of  the  Coast  Defense  System.  He  died  in 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  on  14  June  1899. 


The  name  Stevenson  was  assigned  on  22  January 
1941  to  DD-503,  an  experimental  900-ton  destroyer 
ordered  on  9 September  1940  from  the  Federal  Ship- 
building and  Drydock  Co.,  Kearny,  N.J.  However,  the 
contract  was  cancelled  on  10  February  1941  and 
replaced  by  a contract  for  a 1,630-ton  destroyer  of  the 
Gleaves  class,  Stevenson  (DD-645). 

I 

(DD-645:  dp.  1,630;  1.  348'3";  b.  36'1";.  dr.  17'5";  s. 

37.4  k.;  cpl.  276;  a.  4 5",  4 40mm.,  7 20mm.,  5 21" 

tt.,  2 dct.,  6 dcp.;  cl.  Gleaves) 

Stevenson  (DD-645)  was  laid  down  on  23  July  1942 
by  the  Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co.,  Kearny, 
N.J. ; launched  on  11  November  1942;  sponsored  by 
Miss  Mary  Stevenson,  daughter  of  Pay  Inspector  Ste- 
venson; and  commissioned  on  15  December  1942,  Lt. 
Comdr.  Thomas  C.  Greene  in  command. 

Stevenson  commenced  shakedown  in  late  December 
immediately  after  commissioning;  but,  on  4 Februaiy 
1943,  she  collided  with  SS  Berwind  Vale  off  Newport, 
R.I.,  losing  part  of  her  bow.  After  repairs  at  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  she  escorted  five  merchant  con- 
voys between  the  U.S.  east  coast  and  North  African 
ports.  During  that  period,  March  through  December 
1943,  she  made  several  attacks  on  suspected  submarine 
contacts,  but  none  resulted  in  a confirmed  kill. 

On  23  January  1944,  Stevenson  left  Norfolk  to  join 
the  7th  Fleet  in  the  Southwest  Pacific.  Shortly  after 
arriving,  she  saw  her  first  action,  providing  gunfire 
support  for  the  landings  on  Los  Negros  Island  in  the 
Admiralties  on  29  February  1944.  For  the  next  five 
months,  she  took  part  in  the  leap-frogging  assaults 
along  the  New  Guinea  coast,  participating  in  the  land- 
ings in  Humboldt  Bay  in  April,  at  Wakde  in  May,  and 
at  Sansapor  and  Noemfoor  in  July.  On  20  August,  Ste- 
venson departed  New  Guinea  to  join  the  Palau  Islands 
invasion  force.  She  was  employed  during  the  landings 
as  a unit  of  the  transport  screen,  both  en  route  and  at 
the  objective.  Upon  completion  of  the  Palau  operations, 
she  sailed  on  14  October  for  Seattle,  Wash.,  for  over- 
haul. 

Refresher  training  lasted  until  27  January  1945, 
when  she  left  Pearl  Harbor  for  Ulithi.  From  February 
to  August  1945,  Stevenson  escorted  the  replenishment 
units  of  the  Logistics  Support  Group,  which  supported 
the  fast  carrier  forces  during  the  Iwo  Jima  and  Oki- 
nawa operations  and  the  air  strikes  on  the  Japanese 
homeland.  On  5 June,  she  weathered  a typhoon;  and, 
by  the  end  of  the  war,  she  was  operating  within  200 
miles  of  the  Japanese  coast  to  support  Admiral  Hal- 
sey’s carriers.  After  brief  occupation  duty,  during 
which  she  rode  out  another  typhoon  in  Japan  between 
9-11  October,  the  destroyer  sailed  for  home  via  Singa- 
pore and  Capetown.  She  arrived  in  Charleston,  S.C.,  on 
20  January  1946,  where  she  was  decommissioned  on  27 
April  1946  and  placed  in  reserve.  She  was  struck  from 
the  Navy  list  on  1 June  1968. 
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Stevenson  earned  seven  battle  stars  for  her  World 
War  II  service. 


Stewart 

Charles  Stewart  was  born  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on 
28  July  1778.  He  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  thirteen  as 
a cabin  boy  and  rose  through  the  grades  to  become 
master  of  a merchantman.  During  the  Quasi- War  with 
France,  Stewart  was  commissioned  a lieutenant  in  the 
United  States  Navy  on  9 March  1798  and  joined  the 
frigate  United  States  for  a cruise  in  the  West  Indies. 
He  took  command  of  the  schooner  Experiment  on  16 
July  1800  and  soon  captured  two  armed  French  vessels 
and  freed  several  captured  American  ships.  After  brief 
command  of  Chesapeake  in  1801  and  service  in  Con- 
stellation in  1802,  Stewart  sailed  to  the  Mediterranean 
in  command  of  the  brig  Siren.  There  he  participated  in 
the  destruction  of  Philadelphia  after  her  capture  by 
Tripoli,  helped  to  maintain  the  blockade  of  Tripoli,  and 
distinguished  himself  in  assaults  on  the  enemy  in 
August  and  September  1804.  After  the  war,  he  partici- 
pated in  a show  of  force  at  Tunis  and  returned  home 
as  captain  in  1806.  On  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1812, 
Stewart  commanded,  successively,  Argus,  Hornet,  and 
Constellation.  But,  as  the  latter  was  closely  blockaded 
in  Norfolk,  he  took  command  of  Constitution  at  Boston 
in  1813.  He  made  two  brilliant  cruises  in  her  between 
1813  and  1815. 

The  frigate  captured  HMS  Cyane  and  HMS  Levant 
on  20  February  1815.  Stewart’s  later  service  included 
command  of  a squadron  in  the  Mediterranean  from 
1816  to  1820  and  of  one  in  the  Pacific  from  1820  to 
1824.  He  served  as  a Naval  Commissioner  from  1830 
to  1832  and  commanded  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard 
from  1838  to  1841,  in  1846,  and  again  from  1854  to 
1861.  By  a bill  passed  on  2 March  1859,  Congress 
made  Stewart  “senior  flag  officer,”  an  office  created  for 
him  in  recognition  of  his  distinguished  and  meritorious 
service.  He  became  rear  admiral  on  the  retired  list  on 
16  July  1862,  and  he  died  at  Bordentown,  N.J.,  on  6 
November  1869. 

I 

(Destroyer  No.  13:  dp.  420;  1.  245';  b.  23'1";  dr. 

6'6";  s.  29.7  k. ; cpl.  79;  a.  2 3",  5 6-pdrs.,  2 tt. ; cl. 

Bainbridge) 

The  first  Stewart  (Destroyer  No.  13)  was  laid  down 
on  24  January  1900  at  Morris  Heights,  N.Y.,  by  the 
Gas  Engine  and  Power  Co.;  launched  on  10  May  1902; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Paul  Lee  Cocke,  granddaughter  of 
Rear  Admiral  Stewart;  and  commissioned  on  1 
December  1902,  Lt.  Frederick  A.  Traut  in  command. 

After  commissioning,  Stewart  served  for  a short 
time  at  the  Naval  Academy  and  then  joined  the  Coast 
Squadron  of  the  North  Atlantic  Fleet.  In  1906,  she 
was  placed  in  reserve  at  Norfolk  but  was  recommis- 
sioned in  1907  in  the  Atlantic  Fleet  and  transferred  in 
1908  to  the  Pacific  Fleet.  As  one  of  the  first  group  of 
destroyers  built  in  the  United  States,  Stewart  quickly 
became  obsolescent;  and,  on  24  February  1916,  the 
Navy  Department  decided  that  destroyers  numbered  1 
through  16  were  “no  longer  serviceable  for  duty  with 
the  fleet.”  These  ships  were  henceforth  classed  as 
“coast  torpedo  vessels,”  but  this  did  not  prevent 
Stewart  from  having  an  active  career  in  World  War  I. 

After  the  United  States  declared  war  on  Germany 
on  6 April  1917,  Stewart  patrolled  first  off  the  Atlan- 
tic entrance  to  the  Panama  Canal  and  along  the 
Colombian  coast;  and  then,  after  11  May,  off  the 
Pacific  entrance  to  the  canal.  On  5 July,  she  returned 
to  the  Atlantic,  and  was  fitted  out  at  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard  between  22  July  and  11  August  for  distant 
service. 

On  13  August,  she  sailed  for  Bermuda  with  a 
destroyer  flotilla;  but,  on  arrival  on  16  August,  she 


grounded  in  the  harbor  and  required  repairs  there  and 
at  Philadelphia  which  lasted  through  10  October.  On 
11  October,  Stewart  began  dispatch  and  escort  duty 
from  a base  in  the  York  River.  Excent  for  one  inter- 
ruption for  training,  this  duty  continued  until  31 
December  1917,  when  she  entered  the  Philadelphia 
yard  to  fit  out  again  for  distant  service. 

Departing  the  yard  on  15  January  1918,  Stewart 
sailed  the  next  day  for  Europe  with  four  other 
destroyers.  Stopping  in  the  Azores  from  29  January  to 
4 February,  Stewart  and  Worden  arrived  at  Brest, 
France,  on  the  9th  and  began  convoy  escort  duty  off 
that  port  on  the  17th. 

On  17  April  1918,  as  Stewart  entered  Quiberon  Bay, 
an  American  steamer,  Florence  H,  with  a cargo  of 
powder  and  steel,  exploded  in  the  anchorage.  Stewart 
saved  nine  survivors,  and  her  crew  was  cited  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  gallantry  during  the  rescue. 
On  23  April,  Stewart  sighted  two  seaplanes  dropping 
bombs,  apparently  on  a submarine;  and  she  raced  to 
the  spot.  One  aircraft  flew  over  the  destroyer,  and  the 
observer  pointed  to  the  location  of  the  sub.  Stewart 
saw  first  the  sub’s  wake,  then  its  periscope,  and  finally 
the  dark  form  of  her  hull  underwater.  She  was  forced 
to  turn  away  at  the  last  moment  due  to  the  effort  of  a 
French  escort  to  ram  the  sub,  but  dropped  two  depth 
charges  which  brought  up  large  amounts  of  oil.  The 
action  was  evaluated  at  the  time  as  a kill;  but  the 
submarine,  U-108,  survived  to  be  damaged  by  Porter 
several  days  later  and  finally  to  surrender  at  Harwich 
at  the  end  of  the  war. 

During  a dense  fog  three  days  later,  Stewart  was 
damaged  when  she  collided  with  an  unidentified  mer- 
chantman, and  she  remained  under  repair  until  28 
May.  On  4 August,  the  destroyer  made  another  attack 
on  an  apparent  submarine  wake,  but  obtained  no  evi- 
dence of  success. 

After  the  armistice  ending  World  War  I was  signed 
on  11  November  1918,  Stewart  ceased  convoy  duty; 
and  she  entered  drydock  at  Brest  on  26  November  for 
repairs.  On  9 December,  she  departed  Brest  with  four 
other  destroyers;  and,  after  passing  the  convoy  carry- 
ing President  Wilson  to  Europe  two  days  later  and 
subsequently  making  stops  at  the  Azores  and  Bermuda, 
the  destroyers  arrived  at  Philadelphia  on  3 January 
1919.  Decommissioned  on  9 July  1919,  Stewart  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  15  September  1919  and 
sold  on  3 January  1920  to  Joseph  G.  Hintner  Co., 
Philadelphia,  for  scrap. 


The  name  Stewart  was  assigned  to  DD-216  on  or 
about  23  September  1919,  but  was  reassigned  to 
DD-292  when  DD-216  was  renamed  John  D.  Edwards 
(q.v.). 


The  name  Stewart  was  assigned  to  DD-292  on  or 
about  7 October  1919,  but  was  reassigned  to  DD-291 
when  DD-292  was  renamed  Reid  (q.v.) . 


The  name  Stewart  was  assigned  to  DD-291  on  or 
about  9 October  1919,  but  was  reassigned  to  DD-224. 
on  or  about  27  October  1919  at  the  request  of  the 
sponsor  when  DD-291  was  renamed  Converse  (q.v.). 

II 

(DD-224 : dp.  1,215;  1.  314'5";  b.  31'9";  dr.  9'4";  s. 
35  k.;  cpl.  101;  a.  4 4",  1 3",  12  21"  tt.;  cl.  Wickes) 

The  second  Stewart  (DD-224)  was  laid  down  on  9 
September  1919  by  William  Cramp  and  Sons,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.;  launched  on  4 March  1920;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Margaretta  Stewart  Stevens,  granddaughter  of 
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Rear  admiral  Stewart;  and  commissioned  on  15  Sep- 
tember 1920,  Lt.  S.  G.  Lamb  in  command. 

After  a year  of  coastal  operations  with  a reserve 
division,  Stewart  joined  Destroyer  Squadron,  Atlantic, 
on  12  October  1921.  She  participated  in  fleet  exercises 
in  the  Caribbean  from  12  January  to  22  April  1922; 
and,  after  repairs,  departed  Newport,  R.I.,  on  20  June 
and  proceeded,  via  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the 
Indian  Ocean,  to  the  Philippines  for  service  in  the 
Asiatic  Fleet.  She  was  destined  not  to  return  home  for 
23  years. 

Arriving-  at  Chefoo,  China,  on  26  August,  Stewart 
entered  the  routine  of  the  Asiatic  Fleet,  conducting 
training  exercises  from  bases  at  Chefoo  and  Tsingtao 
in  the  summer  and  Manila  in  the  winter  and  making 
calls  at  Chinese  ports  during  the  transit  in  each  direc- 
tion. Her  routine  was  broken  briefly  between  6 and  21 
September  1923  by  a voyage  to  Yokosuka,  Japan,  to 
relieve  victims  of  an  earthquake  which  had  nearly 
destroyed  that  city  and  Tokyo  on  30  and  31  August. 
From  25  May  to  16  June,  Stewart  supported  the  flight 
of  four  Army  aircraft  around  the  world,  operating 
first  in  Japan  and  then  at  Shanghai. 

Between  1924  and  1928,  unrest  in  China  came  to  a 
head  with  the  outbreak  of  anti-foreign  disturbances  at 
Shanghai  and  Canton.  Stewart  transported  marines  to 
Shanghai  in  January  1925;  and,  during  the  next  years, 
spent  periods  augmenting  the  normal  gunboat  patrols 
on  the  Yangtse  River  and  on  the  coast  near  Canton. 
She  was  at  Shanghai  on  24  March  1927  when  Chinese 
Communist  troops  attacked  foreigners  at  Nanking; 
and,  for  the  next  three  and  one-half  months,  the 
destroyer  was  stationed  at  Wuhu,  Nanking,  Shanghai, 
and  Chenglin  to  protect  American  nationals  and  ship- 
ping along  the  Yangtse.  She  was  also  on  the  China 
coast  when  the  Japanese  launched  an  air  and  sea 
attack  on  Shanghai  in  late  January  1932,  and  pro- 
tected Americans  at  Swatow  and  Amoy  from  1 to  3 
and  9 to  24  February  and  at  Shanghai  from  26  Febru- 
ary to  23  May.  After  full-scale  war  between  Japan 
and  China  broke  out  in  1937 : Stewart  was  again  often 
on  station  in  Chinese  ports,  at  Tsingtao  and  Shanghai 
from  15  August  to  18  December  1937 ; from  21  Febru- 
ary to  21  March  1938;  and  from  3 June  to  4 Septem- 
ber 1939.  On  the  latter  date,  after  the  outbreak  of  war 
in  Europe,  she  was  ordered  south  for  patrol  duties  in 
the  Philippines,  which  she  continued  until  entering  the 
Cavite  Navy  Yard  for  overhaul  on  5 April  1940.  Upon 
leaving  the  yard  on  1 June,  Stewart  acted  as  plane 
guard  vessel  for  seaplanes  flying  between  Guam  and 
the  Philippines  and  then  made  a final  tour  of  Chinese 
Yellow  Sea  ports  from  7 July  to  23  September  1940. 
During  1941,  she  remained  in  the  Philippines  as  the 
international  situation  worsened;  and,  on  27  Novem- 
ber, she  was  ordered,  along  with  the  other  major  sur- 
face combatants  of  the  Asiatic  Fleet,  to  the  Dutch 
East  Indies. 

Stewart  was  at  Tarakan  Roads,  Borneo,  with  other 
American  and  Dutch  ships,  when  news  of  hostilities 
with  Japan  arrived  on  8 December.  During  the  final 
weeks  of  1941,  she  escorted  naval  auxiliaries  from  the 
Philippines  to  Port  Darwin,  Australia.  In  January 
1942,  she  escorted  convoys  within  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  as  Japanese  invasion  forces  drew  closer. 

On  30  January,  Stewart  joined  the  cruiser,  Marble- 
head (CL-12),  and  sortied  with  her  from  Bunda 
Roads  on  4 February  to  intercept  Japanese  forces  at 
the  south  entrance  to  the  Macassar  Strait.  However, 
Marblehead  was  badly  damaged  by  air  attacks  during 
the  day;  and  Stewart  escorted  her  back  to  the  base  at 
Tjilatjap,  Java. 

Stewart  joined  Admiral  Doorman’s  combined 
Dutch-American  striking  force  at  sea  on  14  February 
for  an  attack  on  Japanese  forces  advancing  along  the 
northern  coast  of  Sumatra.  During  the  approach, 
Stewart  had  to  back  her  engines  to  avoid  a Dutch 
destroyer  ahead  of  her  which  had  run  aground  on  a 


reef  in  Stolze  Strait;  and,  on  the  following  day,  15 
February,  she  survived  numerous  air  attacks  in  the 
Bangka  Strait.  Although  they  damaged  no  Allied  ships, 
the  air  attacks  convinced  Admiral  Doorman  that  fur- 
ther advance  without  air  cover  would  be  foolhardy; 
and  the  Allied  force  retired.  Stewart  was  detached  on 
16  February  to  fuel  at  Ratai  Bay  in  Sumatra. 

Admiral  Doorman’s  forces  were  scattered  when  the 
Japanese  landed  on  Bali  on  19  February,  and  he  threw 
his  ships  against  the  enemy  in  three  groups  on  the 
night  of  19  and  20  February.  Stewart  was  lead  ship  in 
the  second  group;  and,  in  several  brief  but  furious 
night  engagements,  came  under  extremely  accurate  fire 
from  Japanese  destroyers.  Her  boats  were  shot  away, 
her  torpedo  racks  and  galley  were  hit,  and  a crippling 
shot  hit  the  destroyer  aft  below  her  water  line,  open- 
ing her  seams  and  flooding  the  steering  engine  room. 
However,  the  steering  engine  continued  to  operate 
under  two  feet  of  water;  and  the  destroyer  was  able 
to  maintain  her  station  in  column  and  return  to  Sura- 
baya the  next  morning. 

Stewart,  as  the  most  severely  damaged  ship,  was  the 
first  to  enter  the  floating  drydock  at  Surabaya  on  22 
February.  However,  she  was  inadequately  supported  in 
the  dock;  and,  as  the  dock  rose,  the  ship  fell  off  the 
keel  blocks  onto  her  side  in  12  feet  of  water,  bending 
her  propeller  shafts  and  causing  further  hull  damage. 
With  the  port  under  enemy  air  attack  and  in  danger 
of  falling  to  the  enemy,  the  ship  could  not  be  repaired. 
Responsibility  for  the  destruction  of  the  ship  was 
given  to  naval  authorities  ashore,  and  Stewart’s  last 
crew  members  left  the  embattled  port  on  the  afternoon 
of  22  February.  Subsequently,  demolition  charges  were 
set  off  within  the  ship,  a Japanese  bomb  hit  amidships 
further  damaged  her;  and,  before  the  port  was  evacu- 
ated on  2 March,  the  drydock  containing  her  was  scut- 
tled. Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  25 
March  1942  and  was  soon  assigned  to  a new  destroyer 
escort. 

Later  in  the  war,  American  pilots  began  reporting 
an  American  warship  operating  far  within  enemy 
waters.  The  ship  had  a Japanese  trunked  funnel  but 
the  lines  for  her  four-piper  hull  were  unmistakable. 
After  almost  a year  under  water,  Stewart  had  been 
raised  by  the  Japanese  in  February  1943  and  commis- 
sioned by  them  on  20  September  1943  as  Patrol  Boat 
No.  102.  She  was  armed  with  two  3"  guns  and  oper- 
ated with  the  Japanese  Southwest  Area  Fleet  on  escort 
duty  until  arriving  at  Kure  for  repairs  in  November 
1944.  There  her  antiaircraft  battery  was  augmented, 
and  she  was  given  a light  tripod  foremast.  She  then 
sailed  for  the  Southwest  Pacific,  but  the  American 
reconquest  of  the  Philippines  blocked  her  way.  On  28 
April  1945,  still  under  control  of  the  Southwest  Area 
Fleet,  she  was  bombed  and  damaged  by  United  States 
Army  aircraft  at  Mokpo,  Korea.  She  was  transferred 
on  30  April  to  the  control  of  the  Kure  Navy  District; 
and,  in  August  1945,  was  found  by  American  occupa- 
tion forces  laid  up  in  Hiro  Bay  near  Kure. 

In  an  emotional  cremony  on  29  October  1945,  the  old 
ship  was  recommissioned  in  the  United  States  Navy  at 
Kure.  Although  officially  called  simply  DD-22A,  she 
was  nicknamed  by  her  crew  “RAMP-224,”  standing 
for  “Recovered  Allied  Military  Personnel.”  On  the  trip 
home,  her  engines  gave  out  near  Guam,  and  she 
arrived  at  San  Francisco  in  early  March  1946  at  the 
end  of  a towline.  DD-22A  was  struck  from  the  Navy 
list  on  17  April  1946,  decommissioned  on  23  May  1946, 
and  sunk  a day  later  off  San  Francisco  as  a target  for 
aircraft. 

Stewart  (DD-224)  received  two  battle  stars  for  her 
World  War  II  service. 

Ill 

(DE-238:  dp.  1,200;  1.  306'0";  b.  36T0";  dr.  12'3";  s. 

19.5  k. ; cpl.  216;  a.  3 3",  2 40mm.,  8 20mm.,  2 dct.,  8 

dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.),  3 21"  tt.;  cl.  Edsall) 
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The  third  Stewart  (DE-238)  was  laid  down  at 
Houston,  Tex.,  by  the  Brown  Shipbuilding  Co.  on  15 
July  1942;  launched  on  22  November  1942;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  William  A.  Porteos,  Jr.;  and  commissioned  on 
31  May  1943,  Lt.  Comdr.  B.  C.  Turner,  USNR,  in  com- 
mand. 

Stewart  remained  at  Houston  until  10  June,  when 
she  shifted  to  Galveston.  She  entered  the  drydock  there 
on  the  14th  and  exited  on  the  16th.  The  following  day, 
she  got  underway  for  New  Orleans,  La.,  where  she 
reported  for  duty  to  the  Commandant  of  the  8th  Naval 
District  and  to  the  Commander,  Operational  Training 
Command,  Atlantic  Fleet  (COTCLANT).  The 
destroyer  escort  departed  New  Orleans  on  22  June  to 
conduct  shakedown  training  in  the  vicinity  of  Ber- 
muda; completed  it  a month  later;  and  sailed  for  Phil- 
adelphia. After  six  days  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard,  Stewart  headed  south  to  Miami,  Fla.,  from 
whence  she  operated,  conducting  patrols  and  exercises, 
until  29  October.  She  put  to  sea;  headed  north;  and, 
on  the  31st,  arrived  at  Norfolk,  Va. 

After  a cruise  up  the  Potomac  River,  during  which 
she  visited  Quantico,  Va.,  and  the  Washington  Navy 
Yard,  Stewart  commenced  a tour  of  duty  training  pro- 
spective destroyer-escort  crews  out  of  Norfolk.  That 
assignment  continued  for  the  next  three  and  one-half 
months,  broken  only  by  two  temporary  assignments 
escorting  convoys  from  Tompkinsville,  N.Y.,  to  the 
Virginia  Capes  area.  On  17  March  1944,  she  sailed 
from  Norfolk  for  Tompkinsville;  arrived  there  the 
next  day;  and  put  to  sea,  on  the  19th,  in  the  screen  of 
a convoy  bound — via  Argentia,  Newfoundland — for 
Reykjavik,  Iceland.  She  returned  to  Tompkinsville  on 
10  April  and  sailed  for  Norfolk  on  the  12th.  She 
arrived  there  on  the  13th,  drydocked  from  the  14th  to 
the  16th,  and  joined  the  screen  of  convoy  Task  Unit 
(TU)  29.6.1  on  25  April. 

Stewart  sailed  with  her  convoy  via  Aruba  in  the 
Netherlands  West  Indies  and  made  Cristobal  in  the 
Canal  Zone  on  3 May.  The  following  day,  she  put  to 
sea  with  the  convoy  and  escorted  it  as  far  as  Guantan- 
amo Bay,  Cuba.  There,  she  parted  company  with  the 
other  ships  and  steamed  independently  to  Bermuda. 


The  destroyer  escort  arrived  at  Port  Royal  on  10  May 
and,  for  the  next  week,  made  experimental  attacks  on 
the  captured  Italian  submarine  Rea.  From  the  18th  to 
the  23d,  Stewart  participated  in  a search  olf  Bermuda 
for  an  unidentified  radio  direction  finder  contact.  She 
made  one  depth  charge  attack  on  the  18th,  but  the 
results  were  inconclusive.  On  the  23d,  she  put  back 
into  Port  Royal  and  remained  there  four  days. 

Stewart  departed  Port  Royal  again  on  the  27th,  this 
time  in  a hunter-killer  group  composed  of  Rhind 
(DD-404)  and  Wainwright  (DD-419),  in  addition  to 
herself.  On  3 June,  the  three  warships  rendezvoused 
with  convoy  UC  24,  and  the  group  sailed  north.  Stew- 
art was  detached  on  the  8th  and,  on  the  9th,  put  into 
Boston,  Mass.  On  the  25,  she  shifted  to  Casco  Bay, 
Maine,  and  the  following  day,  conducted  antisubmarine 
warfare  (ASW)  exercises  with  the  captured  Ital- 
ian submarine  Vortice.  On  the  27th,  she  sailed  south  to 
Norfolk.  Stewart  arrived  on  the  29th  and  put  to  sea 
again  on  1 July  in  the  escort  of  convoy  UGF  12.  The 
destroyer  escort  screened  the  convoy  to  Naples,  Italy, 
where  it  arrived  on  15  July.  She  departed  Naples  on 
21  July  in  the  screen  of  the  return  convoy,  GUF  12, 
and  moored  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  on  3 August. 

In  mid-August,  she  returned  to  Casco  Bay  for  two 
days  of  training;  then  she  entered  drydock  at  Boston 
on  the  17th.  She  was  refloated  on  the  21st  and  soon 
got  underway  to  join  another  convoy  at  Norfolk.  Stew- 
art arrived  at  Norfolk  on  22  August.  On  the  24th,  she 
began  another  voyage  to  Naples,  returning  to  the 
United  States  at  New  York  on  26  September.  When 
she  shifted  to  Casco  Bay  on  9 October,  she  took  up 
ASW  training  again  with  Vortice.  On  20  October,  she 
returned  to  Boston,  from  whence  she  sailed  two  days 
later  in  the  screen  of  convoy  CU  44.  On  that  same 
day,  Stewart  dropped  four  depth  charges  at  a sound 
contact  but  had  to  abandon  the  search  and  rejoin  the 
convoy.  She  entered  the  River  Clyde  and  moored  there 
on  2 November.  Eight  days  later,  the  destroyer  escort 
sailed  for  the  Unite  States  and  arrived  in  New  York 
on  22  November. 

Following  another  round  of  ASW  training  off  Nan- 
tucket Island,  this  time  with  the  Italian  submarine 


USS  Stewart  (DE-238)  as  completed,  20  May  1943.  Like  many  other  DE’s  at  this  time,  she  had  a triple  torpedo- 
tube  mount  originally  removed  from  one  of  the  old  “flushdeck”  destroyers. 
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Maneli,  she  departed  Boston  on  10  December  in  the 
screen  of  another  convoy.  Ten  days  later,  she  entered 
Plymouth  Sound.  On  the  night  of  23  and  24  December, 
she  shifted  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  where  she  joined 
another  convoy  getting  underway  for  America. 
Between  January  and  June  1945,  Stewart  escorted 
three  more  convoys  to  England,  one  to  Falmouth  and 
two  to  Liverpool.  Between  each  round-trip  voyage,  she 
trained  off  the  New  England  coast.  On  the  return 
voyage  from  the  second  of  these  missions,  Stewart  was 
called  upon  to  assist  SS  Saint  Mihiel  in  fighting  fires 
caused  by  a collision  with  SS  Nashbulk.  Following  her 
final  voyage  to  England,  Stewart  put  into  the  New 
York  Navy  Yard  for  18  days  of  availability.  On  24 
June  1945,  she  departed  New  York  for  Norfolk,  arriv- 
ing there  on  the  26th.  After  a breif  stop,  she  continued 
on  to  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  where  she  conducted 
training  exercises  from  30  June  until  12  July. 

She  cleared  the  area  on  the  12th  in  company  with 
Edsall  (DE-129)  and  Moore  (DE-240).  The  three 
warships  transited  the  Panama  Canal  on  16  July  and 
made  San  Diego  on  the  24th.  Four  days  at  the  Naval 
Repair  Base  followed;  then  Wilhoite (DE-397) joined 
Stewart  and  the  other  two  destroyer  escorts  as  they 
headed  for  Pearl  Harbor  on  the  28th.  The  formation 
reached  Pearl  Harbor  on  4 August,  and  Stewart  con- 
ducted training,  first  with  Spearfish  (SS-190),  then 
with  Baltimore  (CA-68)  until  5 September  when  she 
departed  for  the  west  coast.  She  stopped  at  San  Diego 
from  11  to  13  September;  then  continued  on  to  the 
Canal  Zone. 

She  retransited  the  canal  on  22  September  and  made 
Philadelphia  on  the  27th.  One  month  later,  Stewart 
reported  for  duty  to  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  at 
Philadelphia.  Stewart  was  placed  out  of  commission,  in 
reserve,  in  January  1947  and  berthed  in  Florida.  Stew- 
art changed  berthing  areas  three  times  between  1947 
and  1969 — first  to  Charleston  in  1958,  then  to  Norfolk 
in  1959,  and  finally  to  Orange,  Tex.,  in  1969.  In  1972, 
the  destroyer  escort  underwent  inspection  and  survey 
and  was  found  to  be  unfit  for  further  naval  service. 
Consequently,  her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list 
on  1 October  1972.  On  25  June  1974,  she  was  donated 
to  the  state  of  Texas;  and  she  now  stands  landlocked 
next  to  Cavalla  (SS-244)  at  Pelican  Island  in  Galves- 
ton, Tex. 


Stickell 

John  Harlan  Stickell  was  born  in  Gilson,  111.,  on  31 
July  1914.  He  attended  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute 
for  two  years  before  joining  the  Royal  Canadian  Air 
Force.  Before  America’s  entry  into  World  War  II,  he 
served  withe  Path  Finding  Force  in  England  and 
received  both  the  British  Distinguished  Flying  Cross 
and  the  Distinguished  Service  Order  for  his  outstand- 
ing service  in  heavy  bomber  missions  over  Germany. 

He  accepted  an  appointment  as  lieutenant  in  the 
United  States  Naval  Reserve,  to  date  from  29  March 
1943,  and  reported  to  Naval  Forces,  Europe,  for  active 
duty  and  transportation  to  the  United  States.  Lt. 
Stickell  was  attached  to  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics 
from  early  April  until  late  May,  and  then  assigned  to 
the  Naval  Air  Training  Center  at  Corpus  Christi, 
Tex.,  for  indoctrination  in  naval  aircraft.  He  com- 
pleted training  on  5 August  and,  on  the  19th,  he 
reported  to  the  Pacific  Fleet  Air  Wing  for  duty.  He 
was  assigned  to  Bombing  Squadron  108  (VB-108), 
based  in  the  Ellice  Islands. 

During  his  combat  service,  Lt.  Stickell  conducted 
search  and  reconnaissance  missions  during  the  Gil- 
berts-Marshalls  campaign.  His  skill  and  ability  con- 
tributed to  the  destruction  of  three  enemy  planes,  the 
sinking  of  an  enemy  boat  and  possibly  of  a cargo 
vessel.  For  the  two  actions  in  which  these  events 
occurred,  Lt.  Stickell  was  awarded  the  Distinguished 
Flying  Cross  and  the  Air  Medal. 


Lt.  Stickell  volunteered  for  a hazardous,  two-plane 
bombing  strike  on  13  December  1943  against  an  under- 
ground oil  storage  tank  located  on  Jabor  at  Jaluit 
Atoll  in  the  Marshall  Islands.  Seriously  wounded  by 
antiaircraft  fire  during  the  tree-top  level  approach,  Lt. 
Stickell  ignored  his  wounds  and  singlemindedly  pur- 
sued his  mission.  His  plane  scored  a direct  hit  on  the 
target;  but  upon  commencing  the  return  flight,  he  was 
forced  to  relinquish  the  control  of  the  plane  to  his  co- 
pilot. Preferring  to  risk  his  own  life  and  suffer  pain 
rather  than  risk  the  safety  of  his  crew  and  plane,  Lt. 
Stickell  ordered  his  co-pilot  to  pass  up  the  dangerously 
narrow  airstrip  at  Tarawa  and  head  for  a safer  field 
over  400  miles  away.  Lt.  Stickell  died  of  his  wounds 
six  days  later.  For  his  gallantry  and  selfless  sacrifice, 
he  was  posthumously  awarded  the  Navy  Cross. 

(DD-888 : dp.  2,425;  1.  390'6";  b.  40'10";  dr.  18'6";  s. 

34.6  k.  (tl.)  ; cpl.  345;  a.  6 5",  10  40mm.,  10  21"  tt.; 

cl.  Gearing) 

Stickell  (DD-888)  was  laid  down  on  5 January  1945 
at  Orange,  Tex.,  by  the  Consolidated  Shipbuilding 
Corp. ; launched  on  16  June  1945;  sponsored  by  Miss 
Sue  Stickell;  and  commissioned  on  31  October  1945, 
Comdr.  Francis  E.  Fleck  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  Stickell  operated 
under  Commander,  Amphibious  Training,  Galveston, 
for  a month,  10  December  1945  to  11  January  1946. 
She  then  conducted  shakedown  training  out  of  Guan- 
tanamo Bay,  Cuba,  before  arriving  in  Charleston,  S.C., 
on  11  March  for  post-shakedown  availability.  She 
shifted  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  21  April  and,  until  6 May, 
supported  carrier  qualifications  from  that  port  with 
Kearsarge  (CV-33).  She  then  screened  Kearsarge  to 
Guantanamo  Bay  and,  from  there,  to  the  Panama 
Canal.  She  returned  to  Norfolk  on  13  June.  Two  days 
later,  she  got  underway  for  the  west  coast.  Heading 
via  the  Panama  Canal,  she  reached  San  Diego,  Calif., 
on  29  June  and  joined  Destroyer  Division  (DesDiv)  11. 
Over  the  next  four  and  one-half  years,  Stickell  made 
three  cruises  to  the  Far  East  to  serve  with  the  7th 
Fleet.  During  these  deployments,  she  visited  the  Phil- 
ippines, the  Marianas,  Japan,  China,  and  Okinawa. 
After  each  tour  of  duty  in  the  western  Pacific,  she 
returned  to  duty  along  the  west  coast  and  in  Hawaiian 
waters.  Drills  and  exercises  occupied  the  bulk  of  her 
time  during  the  postwar  period. 

On  6 November  1950,  Stickell  completed  overhaul  at 
Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard  and  sailed  for  the  Korean 
War  Zone  with  DesDiv  52.  She  made  Sasebo,  Japan, 
on  the  27th  and,  three  days  later,  joined  the  screen  of 
Task  Force  (TF)  77.  The  destroyer’s  first  Korean  War 
tour  lasted  until  20  July  1951.  During  that  deploy- 
ment, she  operated  with  the  fast  carriers  off  the  south- 
ern and  eastern  coasts  of  Korea,  participated  in  anti- 
submarine warfare  exercises  off  Yokosuka,  Japan, 
conducted  shore  bombardments  of  the  Songjin-Wonsan 
area  and  patrolled  the  waters  off  Shingjin,  Yong-do, 
and  Chongjin  for  enemy  small  craft.  In  addition,  she 
landed  Republic  of  Korea  intelligence  teams  on  hostile 
shores:  and  she  rescued  three  air  crewmen  while  on 
lifeguard  duty  for  the  carriers.  On  20  July  1951,  she 
headed  east  toward  the  United  States  and  arrived  in 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  on  4 August. 

For  almost  seven  months,  Stickell  remained  on  the 
west  coast,  conducting  training  operations  out  of  San 
Diego.  On  26  January  1952,  she  put  to  sea  for  the  Far 
East  once  again.  After  stopping  at  Yokosuka  from  19 
to  23  February,  she  began  her  second  combat  tour  in 
Korean  waters.  Between  23  February  and  19  March, 
she  operated  with  TF  77  off  the  coast  of  Korea  and 
made  three  shore  bombardments;  one  off  Yong-do  on 
28  February  with  Rochester  (CA-132) ; one  at  the 
bombline  on  5 March;  and  one  off  Singchong-Ni  on  11 
March  with  Saint  Paul  (CA— 73).  On  the  19th,  Stickell 
and  the  rest  of  DesDiv  52  joined  the  United  Nations 
blockading  and  escort  force,  Task  Group  (TG)  95.2.  As 
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the  bombardment  and  patrol  element,  Stickell  not  only 
blockaded  Hungnam,  but  also  delivered  interdiction 
and  shore  bombardment  fire. 

After  bombarding  Wonsan  Harbor  on  31  March,  she 
rejoined  TF  77  on  1 April  and  retired  with  that  force 
to  Yokosuka.  She  remained  at  Yokosuka  during  the 
first  two  weeks  in  April;  then  resumed  support  for  TF 
77  air  strikes  and  intermittent  shore  bombardments. 
She  was  in  Yokosuka  from  29  May  to  18  June  for  dry- 
docking and  repairs  before  conducting  a brief  opera- 
tion along  Korea’s  east  coast,  including  a night  land- 
ing in  the  vicinity  of  Pohang  Dong.  Stickell  cleared 
the  area  on  23  June  with  DesDiv  52  for  exercises  out 
of  Buckner  Bay,  Okinawa.  The  division  returned  to 
Yokosuka  on  5 July  and,  on  the  6th,  was  underway 
again  to  visit  Hong  Kong  and  to  patrol  the  Taiwan 
Strait.  She  rendezvoused  with  Carrier  Division  3 on 
the  14th  and,  with  TG  50.3,  conducted  operations  in 
the  Philippines  and  in  the  South  China  Sea,  before 
returning  to  the  Taiwan  area  to  rejoin  TF  77  on  the 
27th.  After  further  operations  off  the  eastern  coast  of 
Korea,  she  entered  Yokosuka  on  6 August  and,  four 
days  later,  sailed  for  return  to  the  United  States. 

Stickell  arrived  in  San  Diego  on  26  August  and 
remained  there  until  13  December,  when  she  was 
decommissioned  at  Long  Beach  to  begin  conversion  to 
a radar  picket  destroyer  (DDR).  On  2 September  1953, 
Stickell  (DDR-888)  was  recommissioned  at  Long 
Beach,  Comdr.  James  Boyd  in  command.  Following 
training  out  of  Long  Beach,  she  joined  DesDiv  21  at 
San  Diego  on  18  January  1954.  Two  days  later,  she 
and  her  division  headed  for  the  western  Pacific.  This 
deployment  consisted  primarily  of  hunter-killer  train- 
ing and  Taiwan  Strait  patrol.  On  1 June,  she  departed 
Sasebo  on  a voyage  to  complete  a circumnavigation  of 
the  globe.  Along  the  way,  she  visited  Hong  Kong,  Sing- 
apore, Ceylon,  Kenya,  South  Africa,  Brazil,  and  Trin- 
idad. She  reached  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  10  August  1954  and 
joined  DesDiv  262  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

For  the  next  nine  years,  Stickell  served  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  as  a radar  destroyer.  Between  1954  and  1958, 
she  went  through  two  complete  training  cycles,  includ- 
ing yard  overhauls,  Mediterranean  deployments, 
refersher  training,  and  NATO  and  Atlantic  Fleet 
exercises.  She  received  the  latest  in  electronic  equip- 
ment during  her  1958  overhaul;  and,  soon  thereafter, 
she  was  outfitted  with  an  experimental  data  processing 
and  weapons  analysis  system.  In  1961,  she  earned  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  Destroyer  force  Antiair  Warfare  Trophy. 
Her  seven-month  Mediterranean  cruise  in  1962  was 
highlighted  by  an  excursion  into  the  Black  Sea.  In  the 
fall  of  1962,  Stickell  participated  in  the  Cuban  Quar- 
antine and  showed  great  efficiency  by  departing  Nor- 
folk on  very  short  notice  to  assume  her  station. 

In  May  1963,  she  entered  the  Philadelphia  Naval 
Shipyard  for  a Fleet  Rehabilitation  and  Modernization 
(FRAM)  overhaul.  Stickell  surrendered  her  antiair- 
craft warfare  electronics  equipment  in  return  for  the 
latest  in  ASW  gear,  including  ASROC  missiles  and 
DASH  helicopters.  Early  ini  1964,  she  rejoined  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  in  Destroyer  Squadron  (DesRon)  12  as 
a straight  DD.  Home  ported  at  Newport,  R.I.,  she 
became  the  flagship  of  DesDiv  122.  Following 
refresher  training  in  April,  she  became  a unit  of  the 
midshipman  training  squadron  and  made  a cruise  to 
northern  European  ports  in  June  and  July.  From 
August  to  November,  she  served  with  the  Atlantic 
Antisubmarine  Warfare  Forces;  then  she  deployed  to 
the  Mediterranean  until  March  1965. 

She  returned  to  Newport  and,  in  April,  shifted  to 
Norfolk  to  complete  her  DASH  outfitting.  In  June, 
Stickell  joined  TF  124,  in  supporting  United  States 
and  other  OAS  forces  operating  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  during  the  1965  upheavals  in  that  country. 
After  five  weeks  of  patrolling,  she  entered  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Corp.  shipyard  at  Boston,  Mass.,  for  a six- 
week  overhaul.  In  October,  she  took  station  off  the 
west  coast  of  Africa  to  participate  in  the  recovery  of 


Gemini  6.  However,  the  mission  was  scrubbed,  and 
Stickell  returned,  via  Martinique,  to  Newport.  In 
November  and  early  December,  she  participated  in 
amphibious  exercises  at  Vieques  Island,  near  Puerto 
Rico;  then  returned  to  Newport. 

On  19  January  1966,  Stickell,  along  with  the  other 
units  of  Destroyer  Squadron  12,  departed  Newport  for 
duty  with  the  7th  Fleet  in  the  Far  East.  After  transit- 
ing the  Panama  Canal  and  brief  stops  at  San  Diego 
and  Pearl  Harbor,  the  ship  commenced  wartime  opera- 
tions in  the  South  China  Sea  in  support  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  South  Vietnam.  While  attached  to  the  7th  Fleet, 
Stickell  was  assigned  to  Search  and  Rescue  (SAR) 
and  helicopter  inflight  refueling  duties  in  the  Tonkin 
Gulf ; plane  guarding  for  various  attack  carriers,  espe- 
cially Ranger  (CVA-61) ; and  gunfire  support  duties. 
During  the  deployment,  the  ship  visited  the  following 
Far  East  ports:  Kaohsiung,  Formosa;  Yokosuka, 

Japan;  Subic  Bay,  Philippines;  Hong  Kong;  and 
Naha,  Okinawa.  En  route  back  to  Newport — com- 
pletely circumnavigating  the  world — Stickell  visited 
Port  Dickson,  Malaya;  Cochin,  India;  and  Aden.  She 
transited  the  Suez  and  touched  at  Athens,  Greece; 
Palma,  Mallorca;  and  Gibraltar.  The  ship  returned  to 
Newport  on  17  August  1966. 

In  October  1966,  Stickell  entered  the  Boston  Naval 
Shipyard  for  overhaul.  She  emerged  in  February  1967 
and  headed  toward  Guantanamo  Bay  for  refresher 
training.  Stickell  then  headed  for  Culebra  Island 
where  she  qualified  as  a naval  gunfire  support  ship. 
After  a short  inport  period,  Stickell  deployed  on  a 
four-month  ASW  cruise.  During  the  northern  Euro- 
pean segment  of  the  cruise,  Stickell  visited  Bergen, 
Norway;  Aarjus,  Denmark;  Sundsvall,  Sweden;  and 
Thurso,  Scotland.  She  operated  with  ships  and  aircraft 
from  the  navies  of  Norway,  Denmark,  West  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  and  France.  Stickell  then  entered  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  and  joined  the  6th  Fleet.  She 
operated  with  Essex  (CVS-9)  and  several  other 
destroyers  as  a “pouncer”  ASW  Task  Force.  While  in 
the  Mediterranean,  Stickell  visited  Naples,  Italy;  Val- 
letta, Malta;  and  Palermo,  Sicily.  On  19  September 
1967,  she  steamed  past  Brenton  Reef  Light  and  was 
home  again. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year,  Stickell  participated  in 
two  ASW  exercises.  The  first,  “Canus  Silex,”  a 
combined  Canadian-United  States  ASW  exercise  and 
the  second,  “Fixwex  India.”  By  February  1968,  Stick- 
ell was  preparing  for  a visit  to  the  Caribbean  and  her 
part  in  “Springboard  68.”  After  leaving  frozen  New- 
port behind,  Stickell  participated  in  a variety  of  train- 
ing operations  designed  to  sharpen  her  crew’s  already 
finely  honed  efficiency.  Following  Springboard,  she 
acted  as  sonar  training  ship  at  the  Fleet  Antisubmar- 
ine Warfare  School  at  Key  West,  Florida. 

The  next  several  months  were  spent  preparing  for 
Stickell' s next  deployment.  On  2 July  1968,  Stickell 
left  Newport  for  a six-month,  13-nation  cruise  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  as  part  of  the  Navy’s  Middle  East 
Force.  She  visited  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico;  Recife, 
Brazil;  Luanda,  Angola;  Lorenco  Marques,  Mozam- 
bique; Port  Louis,  Mauritius;  Cochin,  India;  Karachi, 
Pakistan;  Bahrain;  Massawa,  Ethiopia;  Mombasa, 
Kenya;  Assah,  Ethiopia;  Bandar  Abbas,  Iran;  Bush- 
ire,  Iran;  Kuwait;  and  Dakar,  Senegal — touching  some 
ports  more  than  once.  While  in  the  Persian  Gulf  area, 
Stickell  participated  in  the  international  naval  exer- 
cise “Middlinx  XI.”  Together  with  units  of  the  United 
States,  British,  and  Iranian  navies,  Stickell  once  again 
demonstrated  her  readiness  in  the  fields  of  antisubma- 
rine and  antiaircraft  warfare.  Stickell  returned  home 
on  10  January  1969. 

Over  the  next  three  years,  Stickell  alternated 
deployments  with  operations  off  the  east  coast  of  the 
United  States  and  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  She  was 
deployed  to  the  Mediterranean  again  from  September 
1969  until  late  March  1970,  when  she  returned  to 
Norfolk.  After  post-deployment  leave  and  upkeep,  she 
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headed  to  Davisville,  R.I.,  on  18  May  for  a month  of 
hull  repairs.  Back  in  Norfolk  again  on  20  June,  she 
remained  there,  except  for  two  brief  operations  with 
John  F . Kennedy  (CVA-67)  in  July,  until  9 November 
when  she  got  underway  to  off-load  ammunition  at 
Yorktown,  in  preparation  for  drydocking  at  Newport 
News,  Va.,  from  13  November  until  7 December.  For 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  she  prepared  for  deploy- 
ment to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Her  second  deployment  with 
the  Middle  Eastern  Force  began  on  7 January  1971, 
when  she  put  to  sea  from  Norfolk  and  ended  on  29 
June,  upon  her  return  to  Norfolk.  In  the  meantime, 
she  visited  ports  in  Brazil,  Angola,  Mozambique,  Mad- 
agascar, Mauritius,  Bahrein,  Saudi  Arabia,  Ethiopia, 
Iran,  India,  Pakistan,  Kenya,  and  Senegal. 

At  the  end  of  this,  her  last,  deployment,  Stickell 
remained  in  the  Virginia  Capes  area- — for  the  most 
part  at  anchor  or  in  port.  She  spent  most  of  the 
remainder  of  1971  and  the  first  half  of  1972  preparing 
for  decommissioning  and  transfer  to  the  government  of 
Greece.  On  1 July  1972,  Stickell  was  decommissioned 
and  struck  from  the  Navy  list.  Immediately  thereafter, 
the  Greek  Navy  took  possession  of  her  and  recommis- 
sioned her  as  Kanaris  (D-212). 

Stickell  (DD-888)  earned  six  battle  stars  for 
Korean  War  service  and  one  for  service  in  the  Viet- 
nam War. 


Stickleback 

Any  of  numerous  small  scaleless  fish  having  two  or 
more  free  spines  in  front  of  the  dorsal  fin. 

(SS-415 : dp.  1,525  (surf.),  2,415  (subm.)  ; 1.  311'8";  b. 

27'3";  dr.  15'3";  s.  20+  k.  (surf.),  8.75  k.  (subm.); 

cpl.  81;  a.  10  21"  tt.,  1 5",  1 40mm.,  1 20mm.;  cl. 

Balao) 

Stickleback  (SS-415)  was  laid  down  on  1 March 
1944  by  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  Vallejo,  Calif.; 
launched  on  1 January  1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  John 
O.  R.  Coll;  and  commissioned  on  29  March  1945, 
Comdr.  Lawrence  G.  Bernard  in  command. 

Stickleback  completed  outfitting  on  26  May  and  held 
her  shakedown  cruise  off  the  California  coast.  She 
reported  to  Commander,  Submarines,  Pacific  Fleet,  for 
duty  on  21  June.  More  modern  equipment  was  installed 
at  Pearl  Harbor;  and,  on  2 August,  she  arrived  at 
Guam,  where  she  held  sea  trials  for  a few  more  days. 
She  began  her  first  war  patrol  on  6 August  when  she 
departed  for  the  Sea  of  Japan.  She  arrived  there  the 
following  week  and  began  patrolling.  However,  the 
atomic  bombs  had  been  dropped  on  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  and  it  was  believed  the  war  would  end 
shortly. 

Stickleback  had  only  been  in  the  patrol  area  for  two 
days  when  the  cease-fire  order  was  passed.  She 
remained  in  the  area  and,  on  21  August,  sighted  two 
bamboo  rafts  containing  19  survivors  of  a freighter 
which  had  been  sunk  10  days  before  by  Jallao 
(SS-368).  They  were  taken  on  board  for  18  hours, 
given  food,  water,  medical  treatment,  and  set  afloat 
again  a short  distance  from  one  of  the  Japanese 
islands. 

Stickleback  returned  to  Guam  on  9 September  and 
sailed  for  the  United  States  the  next  day.  She  arrived 
at  San  Francisco  on  28  September  as  a unit  of  Admi- 
ral Halsey’s  3d  Fleet.  She  participated  in  the  Navy 
Day  celebration  in  October  and,  on  2 January  1946, 
made  a voyage  to  Pearl  Harbor.  She  was  decommis- 
sioned, on  26  June  1946,  at  Mare  Island  and  attached 
to  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet. 

Stickleback  was  recommissioned  on  6 September  1946 
and  served  at  San  Diego  as  a training  ship  until 
entering  the  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard  on  6 Novem- 
ber 1952  for  conversion  to  a snorkel  (Guppy  IIA)  type 
submarine.  The  ship  was  back  at  sea  on  26  June  1953 
and  joined  Submarine  Squadron  7 at  Pearl  Harbor. 


Stickleback  supported  the  United  Nations  Forces  in 
Korea  from  February  to  July  1954  when  she  returned 
to  Pearl  Harbor.  For  the  next  four  years,  she  partici- 
pated in  training  operations  and  the  development  of 
both  defensive  and  offensive  submarine  tactics.  On  28 
May  1958,  Stickleback  was  participating  in  an  antisub- 
marine warfare  exercise  with  Silverstein  (DE-534) 
and  a torpedo  retriever  boat  in  the  Hawaiian  area. 
The  exercises  continued  into  the  afternoon  of  the  next 
day  when  the  submarine  completed  a simulated  torpedo 
run  on  Silverstein.  As  Stickleback  was  going  to  a safe 
depth,  she  lost  power  and  broached  approximately  200 
yards  ahead  of  the  destroyer  escort.  Silverstein  backed 
full  and  put  her  rudder  hard  left  in  an  effort  to  avoid 
a collision  but  holed  the  submarine  on  her  port  side. 

Stickleback’s  crew  was  removed  by  the  retriever  boat 
and  combined  efforts  were  made  by  Silverstein,  Sabalo 
(SS-302),  Sturtevant  (DE— 239),  and  Greenlet 

(ASR-10),  to  save  the  stricken  submarine.  The  rescue 
ships  put  lines  around  her,  but  compartment  after 
compartment  flooded  and,  at  1857  hours  on  29  May 
1958,  Stickleback  sank  in  1,800  fathoms  of  water. 

Stickleback  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  30 
June  1958. 

Stiletto 

A small  dagger  with  a slender,  tapering  blade. 

(Wooden  torpedo  boat+1:  dp.  31;  1.  94';  b.  11'6";  dr.  5'; 
s.  18.2  k. ; cpl.  6) 

Stiletto,  a wooden  torpedo  boat,  was  launched  in 
1885  at  the  Herreshoff  Manufacturing  Co.,  Bristol, 
R.I.,  as  a private  speculation;  purchased  for  the 
United  States  Navy  under  an  Act  of  Congress  dated  3 
March  1887;  and  entered  service  in  July  1887, 
attached  to  the  Torpedo  Station,  Newport,  R.I. 

Stiletto  was  the  Navy’s  first  torpedo  boat  capable  of 
launching  self-propelled  torpedoes.  Purchased  for 
experimental  evaluation,  Stiletto  was  based  throughout 
her  career  at  Newport,  R.I.  During  1897,  she  was  mod- 
ified to  burn  fuel  oil,  but  results  of  trials  held  subse- 
quently were  disappointing,  and  the  experiment  was 
not  repeated.  Stiletto  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on 
27  January  1911  and  sold  on  18  July  1911  at  Newport, 
R.I.,  to  James  F.  Nolan  of  East  Boston,  Mass.,  for 
scrapping. 

Stinger 

(S  P-1 252:  t.  47;  1.  80'6";  b.  12'5";  dr.  3'5";  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  17;  a.  1 1-pdr.,  1 mg.) 

Stinger  (SP-1252),  ex-Herreshoff  No.  312,  was  built 
in  1917  by  the  Herreshoff  Manufacturing  Co.,  Bristol, 
R.I.  The  yacht,  owned  by  R.  S.  Russell  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  and  commissioned  on 
11  December  1917. 

Stinger  was  assigned  section  patrol  duty  in  the  1st 
Naval  District  and  served  there  until  May  1919.  She 
was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  14  May  1919  and 
transferred  to  the  War  Department  on  20  November 
1919. 

Stingray 

A large  ray  with  a whiplike  tail  and  sharp  spines 
capable  of  inflicting  severe  wounds. 

I 

The  first  Stingray  (Submarine  No.  13)  was  renamed 
C-2  ( q.v .)  on  17  November  1911. 

II 

(SS-186 : dp.  1,449  (surf.),  2,198  (subm.);  1.  308';  b. 

26'1";  dr.  14'2";  s.  21  k.  (surf.),  9 k.  (subm.);  cpl. 

55 ; a.  1'3',  8 21"  tt. ; cl.  Salmon) . 
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The  second  Stingray  (SS-186)  was  laid  down  by  the 
Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Navy  Yard  on  1 October  1936; 
launched  on  6 October  1937 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Ridley 
McLean,  widow  of  Rear  Admiral  McLean,  who  had 
had  a distinguished  career  in  the  submarine  service; 
and  commissioned  on  15  March  1938,  Lt.  L.  N.  Blair  in 
command. 

Following  shakedown  off  New  England  and  in  the 
Caribbean,  Stingray  entered  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard 
for  alterations  and  upon  completion  on  14  January 
1939,  departed  for  a cruise  in  Caribbean  waters.  After 
briefly  stopping  at  New  London,  Conn.,  on  20  April, 
the  submarine  transited  the  Panama  Canal  and 
arrived  at  San  Diego,  Calif.,  on  11  May  for  a rigorous 
schedule  of  training  and  maneuvers  as  a unit  of  Sub- 
marine Squadron  6.  She  put  to  sea  on  1 April  1940  for 
fleet  exercises  in  the  Hawaiian  area,  followed  by  over- 
haul at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  Vallejo,  Calif.  Upon 
completion,  Stingray  returned  to  the  Hawaiian  area, 
where  she  remained  until  joining  the  Asiatic  Fleet  at 
Cavite,  Philippine  Islands  on  23  October  1941. 

Stingray  was  at  Manila  on  7 December  when  the 
Japanese  attacked  Pearl  Harbor,  and  immediately  put 
to  sea  on  her  first  war  patrol.  Patrolling  in  Lingayen 
Gulf,  the  submarine  witnessed  the  Japanese  invasion 
of  Lingayen,  but  due  to  material  deficiencies  in  the 
submarine,  she  was  unable  to  attack.  She  terminated 
her  first  war  patrol  at  Manila  on  24  December. 

Following  repairs,  Stringray  got  underway  on  her 
second  war  patrol  on  30  December.  While  in  Sama  Bay 
on  10  January  1942,  she  torpedoed  and  sank  her  initial 
victim  of  the  war,  the  transport  Harbin  Maru.  The 
submarine  then  patrolled  in  Davao  Gulf  through  8 
February  without  any  contacts  and  put  into  Surabaja, 
Java,  on  12  February.  As  the  Japanese  closed  upon 
that  Dutch  base,  she  quickly  got  underway  for  Fre- 
mantle, Western  Australia,  arriving  on  3 March. 

Stingray  departed  Fremantle  on  16  March  for  her 
third  war  patrol,  conducted  in  the  Celebes  and  Java 
seas.  The  only  worthwhile  target  encountered  during 
this  patrol  was  a Japanese  destroyer  cruising  just  off 
Makassar  City,  Celebes.  Although  the  submarine  fired 
three  torpedoes  at  the  enemy,  all  were  misses.  Sting- 
ray returned  to  Fremantle  on  2 May. 

For  her  fourth  war  patrol,  Stingray  got  underway 
on  27  May  and  headed  for  Davao  Gulf,  and  then  on  to 
Guam.  On  the  afternoon  of  28  June,  the  submarine 
sighted  two  ships  with  escort,  and  quickly  began  to 
close  the  range.  She  fired  four  torpedoes  at  the  first 
ship,  and  the  resultant  explosion  quickly  sank  the  con- 
verted gunboat  Saikyo  Maru.  The  submarine  continued 
patrol  in  the  vicinity  of  Guam  until  15  July,  when  she 
returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  for  overhaul. 

Although  Stingray’s  fifth  war  patrol,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Solomon  Islands,  and  sixth  war  patrol,  con- 
ducted in  the  Marshall  Islands,  were  unproductive, 
during  the  seventh,  the  submarine  torpedoed  and  sank 
the  cargo  ship  Tamon  Maru. 

For  her  eighth  war  patrol,  Stingray  got  underway 
from  Pearl  Harbor  on  12  June  1943,  and  set  course  for 
the  Caroline  Islands.  Her  only  contact  during  this 
patrol  was  a high-speed  northbound  convoy  that  she 
was  unable  to  close  on.  The  submarine  returned  to 
Brisbane,  Australia,  from  a disappointing  patrol  on  31 
July. 

On  23  August,  Stingray  departed  Brisbane  for  her 
ninth  war  patrol,  conducted  en  route  to  Pearl  Harbor. 
After  being  slightly  damaged  by  four  bombs  mistak- 
enly dropped  by  a friendly  plane,  the  submarine  was 
forced  to  surface  and  repair  the  damage.  She  then 
patrolled  in  the  Admiralty  Islands  without  making  a 
single  contact  and  terminated  her  ninth  patrol  at 
Pearl  Harbor  on  10  October,  continuing  on  to  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard  for  shipyard  overhaul. 

Following  return  to  Pearl  Harbor,  Stingray  got 
underway  on  10  March  1944  for  her  tenth  war  patrol, 
conducted  in  the  Mariana  Islands.  On  30  March,  she 


slipped  past  three  escorts  to  gain  attack  position  on 
two  cargo  ships,  and  fired  four  torpedoes  at  the  lead 
ship.  One  torpedo  hit  amidships  and  stopped  the  enemy 
dead  in  the  water.  Stingray  then  fired  four  more  tor- 
pedoes at  the  damaged  cargo  ship  that  quickly  sent 
Ikushima  Maru  to  the  bottom. 

On  the  afternoon  of  8 April,  while  patrolling  north 
of  the  Marianas,  Stingray  bounced  off  a large  sub- 
merged object  at  a depth  of  52  feet,  lifting  the  subma- 
rine three  or  four  feet.  Inasmuch  as  the  submarine 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  with  her  charts  show- 
ing over  2,000  fathoms  of  water,  the  first  thoughts  of 
the  commanding  officer  concerned  what  new  type  of 
antisubmarine  measure  the  enemy  was  using.  Stingray 
then  took  precautionary  soundings  and  found  no 
bottom  at  2,000  fathoms.  Unable  to  determine  what 
she  had  collided  with,  the  submarine  continued  patrol. 

During  the  early  morning  darkness  of  13  April, 
Stingray’s  lookouts  sighted  the  approach  of  a broach- 
ing torpedo.  She  made  a sharp  turn  to  port  as  the  tor- 
pedo passed  100  feet  ahead.  Two  seconds  later,  a 
second  torpedo  just  missed  as  it  ran  down  her  star- 
board side.  She  searched  the  area  for  her  attacker 
without  success,  and  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  22 
April. 

Stingray  spent  her  eleventh  war  patrol  on  lifeguard 
station  for  air  strikes  on  Guam.  On  11  June,  the  sub- 
marine rescued  a downed  Navy  aviator  and  the  follow- 
ing day  pulled  two  more  airmen  from  the  water.  On  13 
June,  Stingray  received  word  that  a Navy  airman  was 
down  approximately  500  yards  offshore.  With  shells 
exploding  on  either  side  of  the  submarine,  she  made 
four  submerged  approaches  until  the  pilot  finally 
grabbed  one  of  the  submarine’s  periscopes  and  was 
towed  safely  clear  of  the  island  and  taken  on  board. 

On  18  June,  Stingray  experienced  a fire  in  her 
superstructure  near  the  conning  tower  hatch.  After 
extinguishing  the  fire  several  times  only  to  have  it 
flare  up  again,  the  trouble  was  finally  located;  and  the 
submarine  continued  patrol.  She  returned  to  Majuro 
Atoll  in  the  Marshall  Islands  on  10  July. 

For  her  twelfth  war  patrol,  Stingray  was  occupied 
in  a special  mission,  landing  fifteen  Filipino  officers 
and  men  and  six  tons  of  supplies  on  the  northeastern 
coast  of  Luzon.  On  the  way  back  to  Port  Darwin,  Aus- 
tralia, on  18  August,  she  picked  up  four  Japanese  sail- 
ors from  a cruiser  sunk  earlier  in  the  day  by  the  sub- 
marine Hardhead  (SS-365).  Stingray  reached  Port 
Darwin  on  7 September. 

Stingray  was  underway  again  three  days  later  for 
her  thirteenth  war  patrol,  spent  on  a special  mission 
to  look  over  possible  landing  beaches  at  Marjoe  Island. 
She  returned  to  Port  Darwin  on  19  September. 

Stingray  carried  out  two  special  missions  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  during  her  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
war  patrols;  and,  on  11  January  1945,  she  put  to  sea 
on  her  sixteenth  and  final  war  patrol.  Four  special 
missions  in  the  Celebes  area  were  carried  out  during 
this  patrol.  Landing  parties  were  put  ashore  on  Nip- 
anipa  Peninsula,  Celebes;  Kagean  Island;  Pare  Pare 
Bay,  Celebes;  and  another  at  Nipanipa  Peninsula.  She 
returned  to  Fremantle,  Western  Australia,  on  23  Feb- 
ruary and  then  headed  back  to  the  United  States, 
arriving  at  New  London,  Conn.,  on  29  April.  She  oper- 
ated there  until  decommissioned  at  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard  on  17  October  1945.  She  was  stricken  from 
the  Navy  list  on  3 July  1946  and  sold  for  scrap  the 
following  year. 

Stingray  (SS-186)  received  twelve  battle  stars  for 
World  War  II  service. 

Stockdale 

Lewis  Stevens  Stockdale — born  on  20  September 
1914  at  Anaconda,  Mont. — enlisted  in  the  United 
States  Naval  Reserve  on'  9 September  1940  as  an 
apprentice  seaman.  After  serving  in  cruiser  Quincy 
(CA-39),  Stockdale  was  appointed  midshipman  in  the 
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Naval  Reserve  on  17  March  1941  and  was  commis- 
sioned ensign  on  12  June  1941.  Ensign  Stockdale 
reported  to  Oklahoma  (BB-37)  on  19  July  1941  and 
was  killed  while  serving  in  that  battleship  during  the 
Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  on  7 December  1941. 
The  second  Stockdale  (DE-399)  was  named  for  Ens. 
Stockdale. 

I 

(SwStr:  t.  188;  cpl.  63;  a.  2 30-pdr.  P.r.,  4 24-pdr. 
how.) 

Stockdale — a wooden,  side-wheel  steamer  (Lytle  clas- 
sifies this  ship  as  a stern  wheel  steamer  in  his  Mer- 
chant Steam  Vessels  of  the  United  States  1807-1868, 
p.  94)  built  in  1863  at  West  Brownsville,  Pa. — was 
purchased  by  the  Navy  on  13  November  1863  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  from  B.  T.  Laughlin  et  al  under  the 
name  J.  T.  Stockdale,  and  commissioned  at  Cairo,  111., 
on  26  December  1863,  Acting  Ensign  John  Lowrie  in 
command. 

Renamed  Stockdale  sometime  before  19  January 
1864  and  designated  Tinclad  No.  42,  the  gunboat 
steamed  down  the  Mississippi  and  joined  the  West 
Gulf  Blockading  Squadron  at  New  Orleans  on  3 Janu- 
ary 1864.  On  8 January  1864,  Acting  Master  Thomas 
Edwards  assumed  command  of  the  ship. 

Since  rumors  were  then  circulating  that  Confederate 
ironclads  were  about  to  attempt  to  recapture  New 
Orleans,  Stockdale  steamed  down  the  Mississippi  to 
reinforce  Admiral  Farragut’s  ships  in  defending  that 
strategic  city,  and  she  served  in  the  West  Gulf  Block- 
ading Squadron  through  the  end  of  the  Civil  War. 
Most  of  her  service  was  performed  in  Berwick  Bay, 
Lake  Pontchartrain,  and  other  inland  waters  along  the 
gulf  coast. 

On  16  May  1864,  a landing  party  from  the  tinclad 
gunboat  was  fired  unon  by  Confederate  cavalry  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tchefuncta  River.  Two  officers  were  cap- 
tured and  one  killed  before  Edwards  succeeded  in  forc- 
ing the  attackers  to  withdraw. 

The  ship  was  ordered  to  Mississippi  Sound  on  23 
July  to  prepare  for  the  impending  attack  on  Mobile 
Bay.  On  the  morning  of  2 August,  she  anchored  off 
Petit  Bois  Island.  The  next  day,  she  steamed  to  Dau- 
phin Island  where  all  of  her  boats  were  used  to  land 
troops  from  Army  transports.  On  the  morning  of  the 
5th,  while  Farragut  was  leading  his  squadron  into 
Mobile  Bay,  Stockdale  steamed  toward  Fort  Powell 
and  bombarded  that  Southern  fortress. 

In  the  months  that  followed,  Stockdale  continued  to 
serve  in  the  West  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron  for  the 
most  part,  and  supported  mop-up  operations  in  and 
around  Mobile  Bay.  On  8 September,  she  joined  Tri- 
tonia,  Randolph,  and  an  Army  transport  for  an  expe- 
dition to  Salt  House  Point,  Miss.,  to  destroy  extensive 
Southern  salt  works.  Only  Stockdale  and  Randolph 
crossed  the  bar  and  entered  the  Bon  Secours  River. 
The  salt  works  were  so  extensive  that  boat  crews  from 
the  two  ships  worked  all  day  and  into  the  following 
afternoon  before  finishing  the  destruction. 

On  the  11th,  Stockdale  again  joined  Randolph  in  an 
expedition — this  time  up  the  Fish  River  to  seize  a saw- 
mill engine,  some  livestock,  and  60,000  board  feet  of 
lumber.  Confederate  riflemen  fired  upon  the  retiring 
ships  and  felled  trees  ahead  of  them,  but  the  Union 
ships  broke  through  the  obstructions  to  safety. 

On  8 December,  Stockdale  and  J.  P.  Jackson  cap- 
tured schooner  Medora  in  Mississippi  Sound  as  the 
blockade  runner  was  attempting  to  slip  to  sea  laden 
with  cotton. 

Stockdale  continued  to  perform  various  duties  into 
1865.  On  8 March,  she  began  support  of  active  opera- 
tions against  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  she  continued  the  duty 
until  the  city  surrendered  on  12  April. 

After  the  Civil  War  ended,  Stockdale  continued  to 
operate  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  until  she  was  decommis- 


sioned on  24  August  1865  at  New  Orleans.  She  was 
sold  at  public  auction  there  on  the  same  day. 

II 

(DE-399:  dp.  1,200;  1.  306';  b.  36'7";  dr.  8'7";  s.  21.2 
k. ; cpl.  216;  a.  3 3",  2 40mm.,  10  20mm.,  2 dct.,  8 
dcp.,  1 dcp  (hh.),  3 21"  tt. ; cl.  Edsall) 

The  second  Stockdale  (DE-399)  was  laid  down  on 
15  July  1942;  launched  on  22  November  1942;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  L.  C.  Stockdale;  and  commissioned  on  31 
December  1943,  Lt.  Comdr.  R.  W.  Luther,  USNR,  in 
command. 

Stockdale  held  her  shakedown  cruise  off  Bermuda 
during  February  and  underwent  a short  yard  period 
at  Charleston,  S.C.,  in  March  before  proceeding  to 
Norfolk,  Va.  The  escort  was  assigned  to  Escort  Divi- 
sion 58.  The  division  sailed  from  Norfolk  on  24  March 
with  convoy  UGS  37  bound  for  North  Africa.  The  con- 
voy consisted  of  60  merchant  ships  and  six  LST’s.  On 
11  April,  the  convoy  was  attacked  by  the  Luftwaffe  as 
it  neared  Algeria.  A mixed  force  of  Dorniers  and  Junk- 
ers made  bombing  and  torpedo  runs  on  the  convoy  and 
the  escorts.  No  merchant  ships  of  the  convoy  were  dam- 
aged, but  Holder  (DE-401)  was  torpedoed  and  badly 
damaged.  Stockdale  escorted  two  more  convoys  to  the 
Mediterranean  and  returned  with  GUS  51  in  early 
October. 

On  22  October  1944,  Stockdale  began  escorting  con- 
voys to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  continent. 
Between  that  date  and  May  1945,  she  made  five 
round-trip  voyages.  Her  last  convoy  duty  ended  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  she  entered  the  navy  yard  there 
for  a major  overhaul  in  preparation  for  duty  in  the 
Pacific.  Stockdale  held  gunnery  exercises  at  Guantan- 
amo Bay,  Cuba,  while  en  route  to  Hawaii.  The 
Panama  Canal  was  transited  on  8 July,  and  Stockdale 
arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  25  July.  Additional  train- 
ing exercises  were  conducted  until  the  end  of  August. 

Stockdale  sailed  for  Honshu,  Japan,  on  1 September 
as  escort  for  the  carrrier  Matanikau  (CVE-101).  After 
a brief  stay  in  Japanese  home  waters,  the  ship  sailed 
for  Guam  and  operated  as  a weather  station  ship.  She 
then  searched  the  Admiralty  Islands  for  missing  serv- 
ice personnel,  and  made  strategic  bombing  surveys  at 
Rabaul,  New  Britain,  before  being  ordered  back  to  the 
east  coast  in  January  1946. 

Stockdale  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  11  Febru- 
ary for  yard  availability  prior  to  inactivation.  She 
arrived  at  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  on  21  March  and 
was  assigned  to  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet.  Stockdale 
was  decommissioned  on  15  June  1946  and  was  placed 
out  of  commission,  in  reserve,  until  struck  from  the 
Navy  list  on  1 July  1972. 

Stockdale  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Stockham 

Fred  William  Stockham  was  born  in  Detroit,  Mich., 
on  16  March  1881.  He  enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps  on 
16  July  1903  and,  over  the  next  four  years,  served 
twice  in  the  Philippines,  from  26  September  1903  to  28 
August  1905  and  from  29  September  1906  to  13  Janu- 
ary 1907,  and  did  one  tour  of  duty  in  China  in  the 
intervening  period.  Private  Stockham  was  honorably 
discharged  at  New  York  City  on  15  July  1907.  Four 
years  later,  on  31  May  1912,  he  reenlisted  in  the 
Marine  Corps.  By  the  time  he  was  again  discharged, 
on  30  May  1916,  he  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  sergeant 
and  had  served  most  of  his  term  ashore  in  Nicaragua. 
Sgt.  Stockham  saw  combat  during  the  engagement  at 
Leon,  Nicaragua,  on  6 October  1915,  a little  over  a 
month  before  his  departure  from  that  troubled  Latin 
American  nation.  He  was  honorably  discharged  again 
on  30  May  1916,  this  time  at  Mare  Island,  Calif.  How- 
ever, within  a week,  he  had  returned  to  New  York 
City,  where  on  7 June,  he  reenlisted. 
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By  8 February  1918,  Sgt.  Stockham  was  in  France 
and  heading  for  the  trenches.  Between  that  time  and 
his  death,  he  served  in  the  Toulon  sector,  in  the  Aisne 
operation,  and  at  Belleau  Wood.  During  the  last 
named  battle,  Gy.  Sgt.  Stockham  displayed  the  “con- 
spicuous gallantry  and  intrepidity  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty”  which  later  earned  him  the  Medal  of 
Honor  by  an  Act  of  Congress.  On  the  night  of  June  13 
and  14,  “during  an  intense  enemy  bombardment  with 
high  explosive  and  gas  shells  . . . , Sergeant  Stockham 
upon  noticing  that  the  gas  mask  of  a wounded  com- 
rade was  shot  away,  without  hesitation,  removed  his 
own  gas  mask  and  insisted  upon  giving  it  to  the 
wounded  man,  well  knowing  that  the  effects  of  the  gas 
would  be  fatal  to  himself.  Despite  the  fact  that  he  was 
without  the  protection  of  a gas  mask,  he  continued 
with  undaunted  courage  and  valor  to  direct  and  assist 
in  the  evacuation  of  the  wounded  in  an  area  saturated 
with  gas  and  swept  by  heavy  artillery  fire,  until  he 
himself  collapsed  from  the  effects  of  the  gas.”  Gy.  Sgt. 
Stockham  died  in  France  on  22  June  1918.  Thanks  to 
the  efforts  of  his  former  comrades,  one  of  whom 
undoubtedly  was  the  man  whose  life  his  gas  mask 
saved,  Gy.  Sgt.  Stockham  was  belatedly  and  posthu- 
mously awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  by  an  Act  of 
Congress  on  21  December  1939,  over  20  years  after  his 
sacrifice. 

John  Stockham  was  First  Lieutenant  in  HMS  Thun- 
derer at  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar  in  1805.  In  the 
absence  of  her  captain,  he  assumed  command  of  the 
ship  during  the  battle  and  was  subsequently  promoted 
to  captain  for  his  actions. 

Stockham  (DD-683)  was  named  for  Gy.  Sgt.  Fred 
W.  Stockham,  USMC,  and  Stockham  (DE-97)  (K.562) 
was  named  for  Capt.  John  Stockham,  RN. 

I 

(DD-683:  dp.  2,050;  1.  376'5";  b.  397";  dr.  17'9";  s. 

35.2  k.  (tl.)  ; cpl.  329;  a.  5 5",  10  40  mm.,  10  21"  tt.; 

cl.  Fletcher) 

Stockham  (DD-683)  was  laid  down  on  19  December 
1942  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  at  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  launched  on  25  June  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Melba  Mattingly;  and  commissioned  on  11  February 
1944,  Comdr.  E.  P.  Holmes  in  command. 

The  newly-commissioned  Stockham  conducted  shake- 
down  training  off  the  west  coast  until  20  April,  and 
then  got  underway  for  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii.  There, 
she  continued  training  until  departing  for  the  Mar- 
shalls on  31  May  in  preparation  for  the  invasion  of 
the  Mariana  Islands.  She  arrived  off  Saipan  on  14 
June  and  conducted  preinvasion  bombardments  on  that 
island  until  the  17th.  On  the  18th,  she  steamed  to  the 
west  of  the  Marianas  with  Task  Group  (TG)  58.7  to 
engage  the  approaching  enemy  fleet.  In  the  ensuing 
battle,  known  as  the  Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea  and 
less  formally  as  “The  Great  Marianas  Turkey  Shoot,” 
the  5th  Fleet  swept  the  skies  clear  of  Japanese  naval 
air  power,  though  the  two  fleets  never  closed  to  engage 
in  surface  action.  Instead,  the  two  adversaries  launched 
their  planes  at  one  another  and  American  antiaircraft 
fire  and  combat  air  patrol  proved  superior  to  the 
attacking  Japanese  planes.  During  the  battle,  Stock- 
ham contributed  to  the  victory  by  splashing  at  least 
three  Japanese  planes  and  probably  two  others. 

She  rejoined  the  amphibious  forces  on  25  June  and, 
until  mid-August,  supported  the  occupation  of  Saipan 
and  Tinian  and  conducted  patrols  off  Guam.  Her  pri- 
mary responsibilities  were  to  protect  the  invasion  fleet 
from  air  attack  and  to  render  fire  support  when  called. 
She  helped  repel  several  air  attacks,  splashing  another 
enemy  plane  in  the  process,  and  duelled  with  Japanese 
artillery  batteries  ashore.  On  21  August,  she  entered 
the  lagoon  at  Eniwetok  Atoll  for  a week  before  re- 
joining the  Fast  Carrier  Task  Force  for  a 33-day 
sweep  of  the  Philippines,  during  which  the  carrier 


planes  hit  targets  on  Luzon  and  Mindanao  in  addition 
to  striking  the  Visayan  and  Palau  island  sub-groups. 

She  entered  Ulithi  on  1 October  for  provisions  and 
upkeep.  During  her  six-day  stay,  a typhoon  struck  the 
atoll  and  broke  Stockham  and  two  others  loose  from 
the  nest.  She  cast  off  lines  and  anchored,  but  was  later 
forced  to  get  underway  to  evade  the  storm.  She 
returned  with  the  task  group  on  4 October  to  complete 
upkeep  and  provisioning  in  preparation  for  another 
cruise  with  the  carriers. 

On  6 October,  the  destroyer  sortied  from  Ulithi  with 
TG  38.2  for  a month-long  sweep  primarily  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, but  beginning  with  strikes  on  Okinawa,  on  the 
10th,  and  on  Formosa,  from  the  12th  to  the  14th.  She 
supported  the  landing  at  Leyte  Gulf  on  20  October  and 
screened  the  carriers  during  their  strikes  on  southern 
Luzon  and  the  Visayans  on  the  21st  and  22d.  On  25 
and  26  October,  she  joined  most  of  the  elements  of  the 
3d  Fleet  in  meeting  and  defeating  the  Japanese  North- 
ern Force  during  the  Cape  Engaho  phase  of  the  Battle 
for  Leyte  Gulf.  On  the  29th,  Task  Force  (TF)  38 
resumed  air  strikes  on  the  Philippines.  Those  raids 
continued  until  Christmas  broken  only  by  two  provi- 
sioning and  upkeep  periods  at  Ulithi,  from  9 to  13 
November  and  from  25  November  until  9 December. 
Stockham’s  crew  spent  Christmas  Day  and  the  eight 
days  following  it  at  Ulithi  preparing  for  another 
cruise  with  the  fast  carriers. 

On  3 January  1945,  she  departed  with  TG  30.8,  the 
replenishment  group  for  TF  38,  and  screened  it  until  7 
January,  when  she  rejoined  the  carriers.  Over  the  next 
19  days,  she  screened  the  carriers  as  their  planes  made 
sweeps  of  the  inner  defenses  of  the  Japanese  Empire. 
They  hit  French  Indochina  and  Japanese  shipping  on 
the  12th,  bombed  Formosa  a second  and  third  time  on 
the  15th  and  21st,  and  struck  Hainan,  Hong  Kong,  and 
the  China  coast  on  the  16th.  On  the  way  back  to 
Ulithi,  they  raided  Okinawa  again,  on  22  January. 

Following  two  weeks  of  upkeep,  provisioning,  and 
training  at  Ulithi,  Stockham  put  to  sea  with  TF  38  to 
bomb  Tokyo  on  16  and  17  February  and  to  support  the 
Iwo  Jima  assault  on  19  February.  During  the  short 
stay  in  the  Volcano  Islands,  the  destroyer’s  guns 
brought  down  another  enemy  plane.  On  22  February, 
she  headed  north  to  Japan  and  screened  the  carriers 
during  another  air  strike  on  the  Japanese  home 
islands.  On  the  26th,  she  sank  an  enemy  patrol  craft 
off  Tori  Shima,  fighting  heavy  seas  as  well  as  the  Jap- 
anese. On  6 March,  she  put  into  Ulithi  once  again  for 
provisions  and  upkeep. 

On  14  March,  she  put  to  sea  once  more  and  operated 
with  TF  59  until  the  following  day,  when  she  joined 
the  screen  of  the  Fast  Carrier  Task  Force  for  sweeps 
of  Kyushu,  Okinawa,  and  Kerama  Retto.  After  the  1 
April  landings  at  Okinawa,  Stockham  remained  off 
that  coast  until  29  April,  protecting  the  invasion  fleet 
from  the  onslaught  of  the  kamikazes.  On  6 April,  she 
splashed  two  “Zekes.”  She  bombarded  Minami  and  Kita 
Daito  Shima  on  the  21st.  She  put  into  Ulithi  on  the 
30th.  On  7 May,  she  put  to  sea  with  TF  58  and,  con- 
ducting drills  along  the  way,  headed  for  another  series 
of  air  raids  on  Kyushu  and  Okinawa.  She  screened  the 
fleet  from  air  attack  during  the  strikes,  helping  to 
repel  several  enemy  raids.  She  parted  company  with 
the  main  body  of  the  fleet  on  6 June  to  escort  a group 
of  crippled  ships,  including  the  bowless  Pittsburgh,  to 
Apra  Harbor,  Guam.  She  remained  at  Guam  from  11 
to  30  June;  then  escorted  a group  of  ships  to  Eniwetok, 
before  rejoining  TF  38  on  8 July. 

Between  8 July  and  15  August,  she  screened  the 
fleet  carriers  while  their  planes  struck  their  last  series 
of  blows  at  Japan.  Starting  with  Tokyo  on  the  10th, 
they  moved  swiftly  up  along  Honshu  to:  Hokkaido, 
pounding  targets  on  both  islands  on  the  14th  and  15th, 
then  returned  to  Tokyo  on  the  18th.  On  24  July,  she 
bombarded  Cape  Shiono  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
Honshu,  and  then  returned  to  screening  the  fleet  from 
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suicide  attack  while  it  sent  planes  to  pummel  Honshu 
and  Shikoku. 

On  15  August  1945,  the  Japanese  Empire  capitu- 
lated and,  four  days  later,  Stockham  joined  the  Yoko- 
suka occupation  force,  which  entered  Sagami  Wan  on 
27  August.  She  supported  the  landings  at  Tokyo  Bay 
and  at  Tateyama  on  the  30th  and  31st  respectively, 
then  anchored  off  Yokosuka  on  2 September  for  six 
days  of  upkeep,  provisioning,  and  recreation.  She  was 
underway  from  9 to  18  September,  supporting  the 
minesweeping  operations  in  Sendai  Bay  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Goshi.  She  returned  to  Tokyo  Bay  for  a 
month  on  19  September,  conducted  training  exercises 
between  24  and  28  October,  and  then  provisioned  for 
the  voyage  home.  On  31  October,  Stockham  stood  out 
of  Yokosuka  to  return  to  the  United  States.  After 
more  than  a year  on  the  west  coast,  she  was  decom- 
missioned and  berthed  at  San  Diego,  Calif. 

The  hostilities  in  Korea  in  1950  necessitated  an 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  active  fleet.  Stockham  was 
recommissioned  on  14  November  1951,  Comdr.  A.  P. 
Zavadil  in  command.  She  was  assigned  to  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  until  1953,  engaged  in  fleet  training  missions  out 
of  Newport,  R.I.  In  December  1953,  the  destroyer 
joined  the  United  Nations  Fleet  and  operated  in  the 
Far  East  until  the  summer  of  1954.  In  July,  she 
returned  to  Newport  after  completing  a circumnaviga- 
tion of  the  world.  In  November  1954,  Stockham 
entered  Boston  Naval  Shipyard  and,  at  the  completion 
of  her  overhaul  in  February  1955,  she  shook  down  in 
the  Caribbean.  She  then  resumed  normal  operations 
with  the  Atlantic  Fleet  until  1 February  1956,  when 
she  was  posted  to  the  6th  Fleet.  She  cruised  the  Medi- 
terranean for  four  months;  visited  Egypt,  Israel, 
Lebanon,  and  Greece;  then,  resumed  operations  out  of 
Newport.  Stockham  returned  to  the  6th  Fleet  in  the 
fall  of  1956;  visited  France,  Italy,  and  Greece;  and 
participated  in  an  antisubmarine  exercise  with  Ameri- 
can and  Italian  ships.  On  23  February  1957,  the 
destroyer  returned  to  Newport.  Seven  months  later, 
she  was  decommissioned  and  placed  in  the  Atlantic 
Reserve  Fleet  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  where  she  remains 
to  date. 

Stockham  (DD-683)  earned  eight  battle  stars 
during  World  War  II. 


(DE-97 : dp.  1,400;  1.  306'0";  b.  36'0";  dr.  13'6";  s. 

24  k. ; cpl.  213;  a.  3 3",  3 21"  tt. ; cl.  Buckley) 

DE-97  was  laid  down  on  25  August  1943  at 
Hingham,  Mass.,  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.;  launched 
on  31  October  1943;  delivered  to  the  United  Kingdom 
on  28  December  1943;  and  commissioned  in  the  Royal 
Navy  as  the  Captain-class  frigate  Stockham  (K.  562) 
on  the  same  day. 

She  served  with  the  Royal  Navy  in  the  English 
Channel  during  1944  and  participated  in  the  invasion 
of  Europe  at  Normandy.  She  was  returned  to  the 
United  States  on  31  January  1946  at  Philadelphia; 
and,  on  21  February,  authority  was  granted  for  her 
disposal.  On  12  March,  her  name  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  list.  Her  hulk  was  sold  to  the  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co.,  and  she  was  scrapped  on 
15  June  1948. 


Stockton 

Robert  Field  Stockton,  born  on  20  August  1795  at 
Princeton,  N.J.,  entered  the  United  States  Navy  as  a 
midshipman  in  1811.  During  the  War  of  1812,  he 
served  with  distinction  on  board  a frigate,  President, 
and  later  ashore  defending  Washington  and  Baltimore. 
After  the  war,  Stockton  served  in  the  Mediterranean 
Squadron,  operating  against  Barbary  pirates  in  waters 
off  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  suppressing  the  slave 
trade,  and  in  the  Caribbean  fighting  buccaneers.  He 


commanded  Erie  and  Alligator  between  1820  and  1822. 
Stockton  left  active  duty  in  1828  to  become  involved  in 
the  Delaware  & Raritan  Canal  Co. 

Returning  to  active  duty  in  1838  with  the  rank  of 
captain,  Stockton  assumed  command  of  ship-of-the-line 
Ohio.  He  declined  President  Tyler’s  offer  to  appoint 
him  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  1841  and  instead  worked 
with  John  Ericsson  on  the  construction  of  the  Navy’s 
first  screw  warship  Princeton;  and,  in  1843,  he  became 
her  first  commander.  In  1845,  he  was  chosen  by  the 
President  to  convey  the  United  States  government’s 
annexation  resolution  to  the  government  of  Texas. 

After  relieving  Commodore  Sloat  in  command  of  the 
Pacific  Squadron  on  23  July  1847,  Commodore  Stockton 
directed  operations  which  captured  California  and 
added  other  territory  to  the  nation.  He  resigned  from 
the  Navy  on  28  May  1850;  and,  in  the  following  year, 
was  sent  to  the  United  States  Senate  by  New  Jersey. 
During  his  term  as  Senator,  Stockton  introduced  a bill 
providing  for  abolition  of  flogging  in  the  Navy;  and 
he  was  energetic  in  urging  adequate  coastal  defenses. 
From  1853  until  his  death,  Commodore  Stockton  was 
president  of  the  Delaware  & Raritan  Canal  Co.  He 
died  on  7 October  1866  at  Princeton,  N.J. 

I 

(Torpedo  Boat  No.  32:  dp.  200;  1.  175';  b.  17'8";  dr. 

6'2"  (mean) ; s.  25  k. ; cpl.  29;  a.  3 18"  tt. ; cl.  Blake- 

ly) 

The  first  Stockton  was  launched  on  27  December 
1899  by  William  R.  Trigg  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. ; spon- 
sored by  Miss  Katherine  Stockton;  and  commissioned 
on  14  March  1901,  Lt.  Archibald  H.  Davis  in  com- 
mand. 

Stockton  remained  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  until  14 
November  1901  when  she  sailed  for  Port  Royal,  S.C. 
Decommissioned  on  16  November,  she  remained  there 
into  the  following  year.  Recommissioned  on  7 June 
1902,  Stockton  steamed,  via  New  London,  Conn.,  to 
Newport,  R.I.  On  25  August,  the  torpedo  boat  was 
ordered  to  the  Caribbean.  Arriving  at  Key  West,  Fla., 
on  3 October  1902,  Stockton  subsequently  cruised  off 
Hispaniola  and  Puerto  Rico  before  returning  to  Key 
West  on  14  January  1903.  She  reached  Norfolk  a fort- 
night later  and  was  decommissioned  there  on  16  Feb- 
ruary. 

Stockton  was  recommissioned  on  11  June  1906  and 
assigned  to  the  3d  Torpedo  Flotilla  the  following  day. 
She  remained  on  the  United  States  east  coast  into 
1909,  attached  to  the  3d  Torpedo  Flotilla.  Transferred 
to  the  1st  Torpedo  Division  on  9 September  1909,  she 
participated  in  the  Hudson-Fulton  Centenary  celebra- 
tions during  October  1909. 

Stockton  was  placed  in  reserve  on  9 November  1909 
and,  but  for  occasional  cruises  as  far  north  as  New 
York,  remained  at  Charleston  Navy  Yard  into  1913. 
Decommissioned  at  Charleston  Navy  Yard  on  14 
November  1913,  Stockton  was  struck  from  the  Navy 
list  on  15  November.  On  25  May  1914,  the  torpedo  boat 
was  ordered  prepared  for  use  as  a target  and  was 
sunk  by  battleships  and  destroyers  of  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  during  September  1916. 

II 

(Destroyer  No.  73:  dp.  1,125  (n.) ; 1.  315'6";  b. 

31'2y2";  dr.  8'%*;  s.  30.12  k.  (tl.) ; cpl.  128;  a.  4 

4",  2 1-pdr.,  12  21"  tt. ; cl.  Caldwell) 

The  second  Stockton  (Destroyer  No.  73),  a torpedo 
boat  destroyer,  was  laid  down  on  16  October  1916  by 
William  Cramp  & Sons  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  launched 
on  17  July  1917;  sponsored  by  Miss  Ellen  Emelie  De 
Martelly;  and  commissioned  on  26  November  1917, 
Comdr.  H.  A.  Baldridge  in  command. 

Stockton  spent  the  last  year  of  World  War  I 
assigned  to  convoy  escort  and  antisubmarine  duty, 
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operating  out  of  Queenstown,  Ireland.  During  that 
time,  she  engaged  an  enemy  U-boat  on  at  least  one 
occasion.  On  30  March  1918,  she  and  Ericsson 
(Destroyer  No.  56)  were  escorting  the  troopship  St. 
Paul  on  the  Queenstown-Liverpool  circuit,  when  Erics- 
son opened  fire  on  a German  submarine.  The  sub- 
merged enemy  launched  a torpedo  at  Stockton  almost 
immediately  thereafter,  and  the  destroyer  narrowly 
evaded  the  “fish.”  The  two  destroyers  dropped  patterns 
of  depth  charges,  but  the  U-boat  managed  to  evade 
their  attack  and  escaped.  Later  that  night,  Stockton 
collided  with  SS  Slieve  Bloom  near  South  Sark  Light. 
The  destroyer  had  to  put  into  Liverpool  for  repairs 
and  the  merchantman  sank. 

Stockton  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1919  and 
for  three  years  continued  to  serve  with  the  fleet.  On  26 
June  1922,  she  was  placed  out  of  commission  and  laid 
up  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Stockton  was  recommissioned 
on  16  August  1940  and  shuttled  to  Halifax,  where  she 
was  decommissioned  on  the  23d  and  turned  over  to  the 
United  Kingdom  under  the  provisions  of  the  Lend- 
Lease  agreement.  She  served  the  Royal  Navy  as  HMS 
Ludlow.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  8 
January  1941. 


The  name  Stockton  was  assigned  on  22  January 
1941  to  DD-504,  an  experimental  900-ton  destroyer 
ordered  on  9 September  1940  from  the  Federal  Ship- 
building and  Drydock  Co.,  Kearny,  N.J.  However,  the 
contract  was  cancelled  on  10  February  1941  and 
replaced  by  a contract  for  a 1,630-ton  destroyer  of  the 
Gleaves  class,  Stockton  (DD-646). 

Ill 

(DD-646:  dp.  1,630;  1.  348'3";  b.  36'1";  dr.  17'5";  s. 

37.4  k. ; cpl.  276;  a.  4 5",  4 40mm.,  7 20mm.,  5 21" 

tt.,  2 dct.,  6 dcp. ; cl.  Gleaves) 

The  third  Stockton  (DD-646)  was  laid  down  on  24 
July  1942  at  Kearny,  N.J.,  by  the  Federal  Shipbuilding 
and  Drydock  Co.;  launched  on  11  November  1942; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Horace  K.  Corbin;  and  commis- 
sioned on  11  January  1943,  Lt.  Comdr.  R.  E.  Braddy 
in  command. 

After  shakedown,  Stockton  joined  the  Atlantic  Fleet 
on  15  March  1943  and  began  escorting  convoys 
between  New  York  and  North  African  ports.  Between 
28  May  1943  and  3 January  1944,  she  escorted  four 
convoys.  On  24  January  1944,  she  got  underway  for 
the  South  Pacific. 

On  arrival,  Stockton  joined  the  7th  Fleet  forces 
assembled  for  the  invasion  of  Los  Negros  Island  in  the 
Admiralties.  She  participated  in  the  initial  bombard- 
ment that  cleared  the  way  for  the  landings  on  29  Feb- 
ruary and  remained  in  the  area  for  three  days,  patrol- 
ling and  giving  fire  support  to  the  forces  ashore.  From 
9 to  13  March,  she  supported  similar  but  smaller 
landings  in  Seeadler  Harbor.  As  American  forces  leap- 
frogged along  the  northern  coast  of  New  Guinea, 
Stockton  acted  as  an  antiaircraft  and  antisubmarine 
screening  vessel  during  the  landings  in  Humboldt  Bay 
on  22  April  and  at  Wakde  on  17  May;  and  she  pro- 
vided gunfire  support  for  the  Biak  landings  on  27 
May.  While  off  Biak,  she  received  minor  damage  when 
hit  by  a shell  from  a shore  battery  on  28  May;  and, 
on  12  June,  she  towed  Kalk  (DD-611)  into  Humboldt 
Bay,  after  that  destroyer  had  been  immobilized  by  a 
bomb  hit  amidships. 

On  2 July,  she  was  with  the  invasion  forces  off 
Noemfoor  and  acted  both  as  screening  and  fire-support 
ship  during  the  landings.  After  a month  of  escort  and 
training  duty  along  the  northern  coast  of  New  Guinea, 
she  sailed  from  New  Guinea  on  22  August  to  join 
units  of  the  3d  Fleet  for  the  invasion  of  the  Palau 
Islands.  The  destroyer  escorted  the  transports  as  they 
approached  Peleliu  on  15  September  and  protected 


them  after  the  landings  until  she  headed  home  on  14 
October. 

After  overhaul  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  Stockton  completed 
refresher  training  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  24  January 
1945.  Between  10  February  and  9 March,  she  screened 
escort  carriers  as  they  provided  air  cover  for  the  land- 
ings on  Iwo  Jima.  On  21  February,  two  days  after  the 
landings,  Stockton’s  group  was  attacked  by  four  sui- 
cide planes,  which  sank  the  escort  carrier  Bismarck 
Sea  (CVE-95),  and  damaged  Lunga  Point  (CVE-94). 
From  18  March  to  the  end  of  the  war,  the  destroyer 
escorted  replenishment  units  of  the  Logistics  Support 
Group  as  they  provided  fuel  and  supplies  to  the  fleet 
during  the  Okinawa  campaign  and  the  concurrent  air 
strikes  on  the  Ryukyus  and  the  Japanese  home  islands. 
On  31  March — the  day  before  the  Okinawa  landings — 
Stockton  and  Morrison  (DD-560)  sank  the  Japanese 
submarine,  1-8,  after  a three  and  one-half  hour  action. 
In  early  April,  Stockton  directed  the  salvage  of  Thorn- 
ton (AVD-11),  which  had  collided  with  two  tankers  of 
Stockton’s  group. 

Stockton  continued  her  support  duties  during  the 
first  month  and  one-half  of  the  occupation  of  Japan. 
She  sailed  on  15  October  from  Japan  and  proceeded, 
via  Singapore  and  Capetown,  to  New  York.  The 
destroyer  was  decommissioned  on  16  May  1946  and 
placed  in  reserve  at  Charleston,  S.C.  She  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  on  1 July  1971. 

Stockton  received  8 battle  stars  for  her  World  War 
II  service. 


Stoddard 

James  Stoddard  was  born  at  Port  Robinson,  C.W. 
(Canada  West),  around  1838.  On  21  September  1863, 
he  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Navy  at  Detroit, 
Mich.  While  serving  in  Marmora  near  Yazoo  City, 
Miss.,  he  was  sent  ashore,  in  the  crew  of  a rifled  how- 
itzer mounted  on  a field  carriage,  to  help  repulse  a 
Confederate  attack  on  the  town.  He  and  his  comrades 
defended  their  gun  against  superior  forces,  often 
engaging  in  hand-to-hand  combat.  Stoddard  was 
wounded  in  the  neck  during  the  action,  but  recovered 
to  receive  the  award  of  a medal  and  a promotion  to 
Acting  Master’s  Mate,  on  14  April  1864,  for  his  coura- 
geous stand. 

(DD-566 : dp.  2,050;  1.  376'5";  b.  39'7";  dr.  17'9";  s. 

35.2  k.  (tl.)  ; cpl.  329;  a.  5 5",  10  40mm.,  10  21"  tt.; 

cl.  Fletcher) 

Stoddard  (DD-566)  was  laid  down  at  Seattle, 
Wash.,  by  the  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp.  on  10 
March  1944;  launched  on  19  November  1944;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Mildred  Gould  Holcomb;  and  commis- 
sioned on  15  April  1945,  Comdr.  Horace  Meyers  in 
command. 

Following  shakedown  training  out  of  San  Diego  and 
an  availability  at  Seattle,  Stoddard  screened  a convoy 
to  Pearl  Harbor,  departing  the  west  coast  on  16  July 
and  reaching  Hawaii  on  the  29th.  She  entered  another 
brief  availability  period  at  Pearl  Harbor,  then  headed 
north.  On  8 August,  she  arrived  in  Adak,  Alaska,  and 
joined  Task  Force  (TF)  94,  made  up  of  Trenton 
(CL-11),  Concord  (CL— 10),  Richmond  (CL-9),  and 
the  destroyers  of  Destroyer  Division  (DesDiv)  57. 

The  mission  of  TF  94  was  to  harass  Japanese  out- 
posts in  the  Kuril  Islands,  located  to  the  northeast  of 
Japan  proper  and  west  of  the  Aleutian  Islands.  On  14 
August,  Stoddard  sailed  with  the  task  force  to  make 
her  first  offensive  sweep  of  those  forward  enemy  posi- 
tions. Poor  weather  conditions  forced  the  ships  to 
abandon  the  mission.  Task  Force  94  was  redesignated 
TF  92  between  that  first  abortive  mission  and  the 
second  one,  begun  on  26  August.  Foul  weather  again 
foiled  the  American  attack,  and  the  task  force  put  into 
Attu.  The  storms  were  so  bad  and  came  so  often  that 
TF  92  did  not  pull  off  a raid  until  late  November. 
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During  the  evening  hours  of  21  November,  the  cruisers 
and  destroyers  pounded  the  Japanese  installations  at 
Matsuwa,  damaging  the  airfields  and  other  installa- 
tions heavily.  Heavy  winds  and  seas  slowed  TF  92’s 
retirement  to  nine  knots,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
stopped  enemy  air  pursuit.  The  warships  returned 
safely  to  Attu  on  the  25th. 

From  Adak,  DesDiv  113,  including  Stoddard,  was 
routed  to  the  submarine  base  at  Dutch  Harbor.  After 
spending  the  first  two  weeks  in  December  at  Dutch 
Harbor,  the  destroyers  put  to  sea  on  the  13th  and 
rejoined  TF  92.  On  3 January  1945,  the  task  force 
embarked  upon  another  sweep  of  Japan’s  Kuril  defen- 
ses. Two  days  later,  under  the  cover  of  snow  squalls 
but  with  calm  seas,  the  task  force  bombarded  the  Sura- 
bachi  Wan  area  of  Paramushiro,  severely  damaging 
canning  installations  and  airfields.  TF  92  retired  to 
Attu  at  high  speed  and  returned  to  Dutch  Harbor  on 
the  13th  for  a ten-day  recreation  period. 

On  16  January,  Stoddard  and  Rowe  (DD-564) 
headed  south  for  operational  training  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  They  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  the  22d  and 
departed  on  7 February  to  return  to  Attu.  They 
reached  Massacre  Bay  on  13  February,  just  in  time  to 
join  the  group  headed  for  the  bombardment  of  Kuabu 
Zaki.  The  ships  put  to  sea  on  16  February  and  arrived 
off  Paramushiro  just  after  sunset  on  the  18th.  They 
bombarded  the  island  until  midnight  and  then  retired 
to  Attu,  where  they  arrived  on  the  20th.  Three  days 
later,  they  shifted  to  Adak  for  supplies  and  repairs. 
They  returned  to  Attu  on  8 March.  On  15  March,  they 
hit  Matsuwa  again.  From  1 to  17  April,  Stoddard 
joined  the  task  force  in  exercises  in  the  vicinity  of 
Adak.  On  the  18th,  she  and  the  rest  of  DesDiv  13  bade 
farewell  to  the  cold  winds  and  waters  of  the  Aleutians 
chain. 

Stoddard  entered  Pearl  Harbor  for  the  third  time  on 
24  April.  For  almost  a month,  her  crew  enjoyed  recre- 
ation in  the  islands  and  conducted  operational  training 
in  preparation  for  assignment  to  Okinawa  and  the 
Fast  Carrier  Task  Force.  Stoddard  sailed  from  Pearl 
Harbor  on  11  May,  in  the  screen  of  Ticonderoga 
(CV-14),  bound  for  Ulithi.  Along  the  way,  Ticondero- 
ga’s  air  group  got  in  a little  live-ammunition  practice 
on  17  May,  when  they  struck  the  Japanese  forces  iso- 
lated on  Taroa  and  the  other  islets  of  Maleolap  Atoll. 
The  task  group  reached  the  lagoon  at  Ulithi  on  22 
May.  A week  later,  Stoddard  departed  the  atoll  to  take 
up  station  off  Okinawa. 

On  2 June,  she  arrived  off  Okinawa  and  took  up 
radar  picket  station.  Though  the  Okinawa  campaign 
was  rapidly  nearing  its  conclusion,  the  proximity  of 
airfields  in  Japan  and  on  Formosa  allowed  enemy  air 
power  to  continue  to  make  life  unpleasant  for  the 
ships  around  the  island.  True,  the  deluge  of  kamikazes 
had  abated,  but  the  skies  continued  to  shower  signifi- 
cant numbers  of  suicide  planes.  Stoddard  covered  the 
withdrawal  of  several  cargo  ships  on  4 June  during  a 
typhoon-evasion  maneuver;  then  returned  to  her  sta- 
tion. At  sunset  on  7 June,  two  planes  attacked,  but 
both  were  sent  hurtling  into  the  sea  before  they  could 
reach  the  ships.  During  her  tour  of  duty  on  the  picket 
line,  Stoddard  claimed  two  Japanese  planes  for  herself, 
two  assists,  and  one  probable  kill. 

She  cleared  Okinawa  on  17  June  in  the  screen  of 
Mississippi  (BB-41).  Three  days  later,  she  passed 
through  Surigao  Strait  into  Leyte  Gulf.  For  the 
remainder  of  the  month,  she  underwent  repairs  and 
took  on  provisions  at  San  Pedro  Bay.  She  put  to  sea 
again  on  1 July,  this  time  in  the  screen  of  TF  38,  the 
Fast  Carrier  Task  Force.  For  the  next  45  days,  she 
guarded  the  carriers  as  their  planes  made  repeated 
strikes  on  the  Japanese  home  islands.  Stoddard  was 
detached  once  during  that  period  of  time,  on  23  July, 
to  join  DesDiv  113  in  a bombardment  of  Chi  Chi  Jima 
in  the  Bonins.  After  the  cessation  of  hostilities  on  15 
August,  she  continued  to  cruise  the  waters  near  Japan 
with  TF  38  to  cover  the  occupation  forces.  She  cleared 


Japanese  waters  from  21  September  until  7 October, 
while  she  underwent  availability  at  Eniwetok,  then 
returned  for  training  exercises  until  November. 

On  18  November,  she  departed  Japan  for  the  United 
States.  She  transited  the  Panama  Canal  a month  later 
and  arrived  at  Philadelphia  two  days  before  Christ- 
mas. Stoddard  went  through  a yard  overhaul  until  late 
March,  then  ferried  personnel  to  Charleston,  S.C.,  in 
April.  She  began  inactivation  overhaul  at  Charleston 
on  8 July  and  was  placed  out  of  commission  in  Janu- 
ary of  1947. 

Stoddard  remained  inactive,  berthed  with  the 
Charleston  Group  of  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet,  until 
November  1950  when  she  was  reactivated.  She  fitted 
out  at  Charleston  and  Newport,  R.I.,  and  then  con- 
ducted shakedown  cruises  at  Newport  and  Guantanamo 
Bay,  Cuba.  Stoddard  alternated  deployments  with  the 
6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  with  overhauls  at 
Philadelphia  and  operations  along  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board of  the  United  States  until  December  of  1954, 
when  she  transited  the  Panama  Canal  and  joined  the 
Pacific  Fleet. 

In  January  1955,  she  embarked  upon  her  first 
deployment  to  the  western  Pacific  since  World  War  II. 
Soon  after  her  arrival,  she  participated  in  the  evacua- 
tion of  Chinese  Nationalists  from  the  Tachen  Islands. 
Following  that  operation,  she  served  on  the  Taiwan 
Strait  patrol.  Stoddard  followed  a schedule  of  deploy- 
ments to  the  Far  East  alternated  with  west  coast 
operations  throughout  the  remainder  of  her  career. 
However,  during  the  first  10  years,  she  concentrated 
on  the  South  China  Sea-Taiwan  Strait  area  because 
that  was  the  major  trouble  spot  for  the  United  States 
in  the  western  Pacific.  Although  in  1961,  the  Laotian 
crisis  brought  her  to  the  southeast  Asia  area,  where 
she  would  soon  concentrate  all  her  efforts. 

On  4 June  1965,  Stoddard  departed  from  San  Diego 
to  begin  her  annual  tour  of  duty  in  Asian  waters;  but 
this  deployment  was  different.  By  mid-June,  she  was 
operating  along  the  coast  of  Vietnam,  principally  in 
the  Danang  area,  giving  gunfire  support  to  American 
and  South  Vietnamese  troops  operating  ashore  against 
the  forces  of  the  Viet  Cong  insurgents  and  their  allies, 
the  North  Vietnamese  regulars.  After  upkeep  in  Japan 
and  a rest  and  relaxation  period  in  Hong  Kong,  the 
destroyer  joined  Independence  (CVA— 61)  on  Yankee 
Station  to  serve  as  plane-guard  for  the  pilots  flying 
missions  inland  and  as  screening  unit  for  the  carrier 
herself.  By  early  November,  she  was  back  in  Japan, 
preparing  to  return  to  America.  She  departed  Sasebo 
on  the  5th  and  reached  San  Diego  on  the  24th. 

Stoddard  spent  the  next  twelve  months  operating 
with  the  1st  Fleet  in  the  waters  off  the  western  coast 
of  the  United  States.  Her  primary  mission  was  to 
maintain  operational  readiness  through  training,  which 
ran  the  gamut  from  antisubmarine  warfare  exercises 
to  bombardment  drills.  On  5 November  1966,  the 
destroyer  stood  out  of  San  Diego  for  Pearl  Harbor  and 
the  western  Pacific.  She  spent  two  days,  10  and  11 
November,  in  port  at  Pearl  Harbor  before  continuing 
on  to  Japan.  She  reached  Yokosuka  on  20  November 
and  remained  there  until  the  26th,  when  she  got 
underway  for  Subic  Bay  in  the  Philippines. 

Like  the  previous  one,  this  deployment  was  given 
over  entirely  to  naval  support  for  the  American  and 
South  Vietnamese  forces  struggling  against  Viet  Cong 
and  North  Vietnamese  communists.  Stoddard  did  three 
tours  of  duty  off  Vietnam  during  this  deployment.  The 
first  lasted  from  2 December  1966  to  4 January  1967 
and  consisted  entirely  of  plane  guard  duty  with  Kitty 
Hawk  (CVA-63)  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  After  repairs 
and  upkeep  at  Subic  Bay,  Stoddard  returned  to 
Yankee  Station  on  17  January.  For  almost  a month, 
she  cruised  on  Tet  Holiday  patrol  and  participated  in 
Operation  “Sea  Dragon,”  the  interdiction  of  enemy 
waterborne  and  coastal  logistics  operations.  During 
that  month,  she  sank  26  small  waterborne  logistics 
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craft  and  duelled  with  shore  batteries  a number  of 
times. 

On  16  February,  she  returned  to  Subic  Bay  for 
upkeep  and,  after  four  days,  got  underway  for  a rest 
and  relaxation  period  at  Hong  Kong.  The  destroyer 
returned  to  Yankee  Station  on  3 March  for  her  third 
and  final  line  period  of  this  deployment.  Following  five 
days  of  plane-guard  duty  for  Kitty  Hawk,  Stoddard 
resumed  “Sea  Dragon”  operations.  This  line  period 
brought  about  a change  in  the  focus  of  Operation  “Sea 
Dragon.”  Not  only  did  it  become  more  important  to 
the  war  effort,  but  a subtle  shift  in  target  emphasis 
required  an  ever-increasing  amount  of  shore  bombard- 
ment and  counterbattery  fire.  Stoddard  destroyed 
radar  installations  and  ammunition  dumps,  pounded 
staging  areas,  and  silenced  shore  batteries.  The  latter, 
however,  scored  some  minor  success  on  17  March,  when 
Stoddard  assisted  in  the  rescue  of  a downed  American 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Song  Giap  River.  She  came 
under  intense  fire  from  a battery  ashore  and  sustained 
one  direct  hit.  She  spent  the  last  five  days  of  this  line 
period  plane-guarding  for  Hancock  (CVA-19). 

After  stopping  at  Sasebo  and  Yokosuka,  Stoddard 
got  underway  on  20  April  to  return  to  the  United 
States.  Heading  via  Midway  Island  and  Pearl  Harbor, 
she  arrived  at  San  Diego  on  5 May.  She  spent  the 
remainder  of  May  and  the  month  of  June  training 
Naval  Academy  midshipmen;  then  resumed  local  oper- 
ations until  22  September,  when  she  entered  Long 
Beach  Naval  Shipyard  for  overhaul.  She  completed 
overhaul  on  19  December  and  returned  to  local  opera- 
tions out  of  San  Diego  on  the  following  day. 

Stoddard  served  the  Navy  actively  until  September 
1969.  During  the  last  21  months  of  her  active  career, 
she  made  one  more  cruise  to  the  western  Pacific,  from 
10  June  to  7 December  1968.  She  operated  with  the  1st 
Fleet  along  the  west  coast  during  the  remainder.  In 
September  1969,  she  was  decommissioned  and  placed  in 
the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  at  Mare  Island,  Calif.,  where 
she  remains  as  of  March  1975. 

Stoddard  earned  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
and  three  battle  stars  for  the  Vietnam  War. 


Stoddert 

Benjamin  Stoddert  was  born  in  1751  in  Charles 
County,  Md.  From  1777  to  1779,  he  was  a captain  in 
the  Pennsylvania  cavalry.  In  1779,  he  took  up  the  post 
of  secretary  to  the  Board  of  War.  On  6 February 
1781,  he  resigned  from  that  post  to  begin  what  was  to 
become  an  astonishingly  successful  mercantile  trade 
out  of  Georgetown,  then  located  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  state  of  Maryland. 

General  Washington  employed  Benjamin  Stoddert’s 
keen  business  wisdom  to  good  advantage  in  the  first 
delicate  moves  to  establish  the  Federal  capital.  Acting 
singly,  or  jointly  with  others,  Stoddert  purchased  im- 
portant tracts  and  sites  that  were  later  ceded  to  the 
Federal  government  at  great  savings  after  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  District  of  Columbia  were  established. 

His  mercantile  experience  and  staunch  Federalism 
led  to  his  appointment  as  the  first  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  tendered  by  President  John  Adams  on  18  May 
1798  and  confirmed  three  days  later.  This  was  a most 
fortunate  appointment  at  the  critical  time  when  the 
United  States  Navy  was  very  weak,  and  the  nation  was 
on  the  verge  of  a war  with  France  over  depredations 
committed  against  American  merchant  shipping  by 
armed  French  privateers.  Through  great  effort,  he 
acquired  50  ships  in  the  next  two  years,  forming  a 
fleet  under  celebrated  officers  that  gave  protection  to 
expanding  American  commerce,  so  vital  to  the  growth 
and  well  being  of  the  nation. 

During  the  Naval  War  with  France,  Stoddert 
received  Congressional  authorization  for  a new  Navy 
of  13  frigates  and  12  74-gun  warships.  Acting  on  the 
advice  of  Joshua  Humphreys  and  using  the  need  for 


space  to  build  the  larger  74-gun  ships,  he  acquired 
property  for  the  development  of  navy  yards  in  Ports- 
mouth and  Kittery,  Maine;  Washington,  Boston,  Gos- 
port, Va.,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia.  He  also 
drafted  the  important  bill  for  the  government  of  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps  and  commenced  the  con- 
struction of  the  United  States  Navy  Hospital  at  New- 
port, R.I. 

At  the  request  of  President  Thomas  Jefferson,  Stod- 
dert stayed  on  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  until  April 
1801,  then  resumed  his  commercial  activities.  He  died 
on  13  December  1813. 

(Destroyer  No.  302:  dp.  1,215  (n.) ; 1.  314'4V2";  b. 

30Tiy2"  (wl.)  ; dr.  9'4"  (mean)  ; s.  33.75  k.  (tl.) ; 

cpl.  122;  a.  4 4",  1 3",  12  21"  tt.;  cl.  Clemson) 

Stoddert  (Destroyer  No.  302)  was  laid  down  on 
Independence  Day  1918  at  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  by 
the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.;  launched  on  8 Jan- 
uary 1919;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Gavin  McNab;  and  com- 
missioned on  30  June  1920,  Lt.  Comdr.  Norman  Scott 
in  command. 

Stoddert  joined  Division  33  of  the  Reserve  Destroyer 
Squadron,  Pacific  Fleet,  and  completed  fitting-out  at 
Mare  Island  Navy  Yard.  Between  14  August  1920  and 
7 January  1921,  she  operated  along  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia, participating  in  tactical  exercises  with  Battle- 
ship Squadron  5 and  the  cruiser  Birmingham  (CL-2). 
She  also  engaged  in  antiaircraft  practice,  target 
towing,  and  gun  drills  off  Coronado  Island  with  her 
own  division.  On  7 January  1921,  she  departed  San 
Diego  with  the  Pacific  Fleet  to  join  the  Atlantic  Fleet 
in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  for  winter  maneuvers  far- 
ther south.  From  22  January  to  15  February,  the  com- 
bined fleets  held  strategic,  tactical,  and  gunnery  exer- 
cises on  a cruise  to  Valparaiso,  Chile,  and  back  to 
Panama.  Following  the  inter-fleet  championships  con- 
ducted at  Balboa,  Stoddert  headed  north  and,  on  5 
March,  reached  San  Diego,  where  she  resumed  normal 
operations  with  Division  33. 

In  July,  she  steamed  farther  north  to  the  state  of 
Washington  where  she  exercised  with  Kennedy 
(DD-306).  After  maneuvers  off  the  coasts  of  Oregon 
and  California,  she  entered  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard 
on  15  December;  completed  overhaul  on  7 February 
1922;  and,  four  days  later,  joined  Destroyer  Division 
(DesDiv)  32.  She  resumed  operations  along  the  west 
coast.  Proceeding  to  the  south  on  8 February  1923 
with  the  Battle  Fleet  and  Fleet  Base  Force,  Stoddert 
took  part  in  maneuvers  en  route  to  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone  to  conduct  fleet  problems  to  test  the  defense  of 
the  strategic  canal.  While  in  Panama  during  the 
month  of  March,  the  fleet  engaged  in  combined  tactical 
and  strategic  maneuvers,  held  experimental  torpedo 
practice,  carried  out  various  experimental  firings 
against  and  finally  sank  Coast  Battleship  No.  J,  the 
former  Iowa.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  combined 
maneuvers  on  30  March,  Stoddert  returned  to  the 
Bremerton  Navy  Yard  on  22  April. 

The  destroyer  cruised  the  Washington  coastline  until' 
the  end  of  August,  visiting  Astoria,  Tacoma,  Seattle, 
Bellingham,  Port  Angeles,  and  Port  Townsend.  In 
July,  she  escorted  Henderson  (AP-1),  in  which  Presi- 
dent Warren  G.  Harding  was  embarked.  In  September, 
she  steamed  south  to  San  Diego  Harbor  where  the 
destroyers  of  her  division  formed  a circle  and  scat- 
tered flowers  on  the  water  in  commemoration  of  the 
men  lost  in  the  Point  Honda  disaster. 

From  22  October  1923  until  2 January  1924,  Stod- 
dert took  part  in  fleet  maneuvers  and  torpedo  exer- 
cises at  San  Diego,  sailing  to  the  south  on  16  January. 
Transiting  the  Panama  Canal  with  the  Battle  Fleet 
from  18  to  25  January,  she  was  engaged  with  the 
Scouting  Fleet  in  maneuvers  designed  to  test  the 
defenses  and  facilities  of  the  Canal  Zone.  During  the 
winter,  the  combined  fleets  were  based  at  Culebra,  and 
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on  22  April  1924,  Stoddert  arrived  back  at  San  Diego 
with  the  Battle  Fleet. 

Cruising  with  Battle  Fleet  destroyer  squadrons, 
Stoddert  operated  along  the  west  coast,  principally  at 
San  Diego,  San  Pedro,  Port  Angeles,  Tacoma,  Seattle, 
and  San  Francisco,  until  27  April  1925,  on  which  date 
she  arrived  in  Hawaii  for  exercises  with  United 
States  Fleet.  En  route,  the  fleet  engaged  in  a joint 
Army  and  Navy  problem  which  simulated  an  attack  on 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  by  a large  overseas  force  and 
was  designed  to  test  to  the  fullest  extent  the  defenses 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

On  1 July  1925,  the  destroyer  sailed  from  Pearl 
Harbor  with  the  Battle  Fleet  on  a good  will  cruise  via 
Samoa  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The  ships  vis- 
ited Melbourne,  Dunedin,  and  Lyttleton,  and  the 
officers  and  men  were  extensively  entertained  in  all 
these  cities.  This  visit  did  much  to  futher  cement  the 
friendly  feeling  existing  between  the  United  States 
and  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Stoddert  returned  to 
her  base  at  San  Diego  on  26  September. 

She  resumed  operations  with  the  Battle  Fleet  along 
the  west  coast,  taking  time  to  attend  the  Navy  Day 
celebration  at  San  Diego  from  24  to  27  October  1925 
and  the  Founders  Day  festivities  held  at  Astoria, 
Oreg.,  between  20  and  23  July  1926.  After  an  overhaul 
at  the  Bremerton  Navy  Yard,  she  again  sailed  south, 
via  San  Diego,  arriving  on  22  March  1927  at  Balboa 
where  she  and  Paul  Hamilton  (DD-307)  joined  the 
Battle  Fleet.  Maneuvering  with  the  fleet  at  Guantan- 
amo Bay,  Gonaives,  and  New  York,  she  went  on  alone 
to  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  for  repairs  on  her  way  to 
Hampton  Roads  where  she  took  part  in  a presidential 
review  and  rejoined  her  fleet.  Transiting  the  canal 
between  11  and  17  June,  Stoddert  arrived  back  in  San 
Diego  on  25  June  for  exercises  with  Destroyer  Squad- 
ron 11.  For  the  remainder  of  1927  and  until  the  end  of 
April  1928,  she  operated  along  the  west  coast,  princi- 
pally at  San  Diego,  San  Pedro,  Tacoma,  Port  Town- 
send, Bremerton,  and  Port  Angeles. 

Her  one  special  assignment  took  her  to  Honolulu  for 
emergency  assistance  to  the  Dole  flight,  a non-stop 
airplane  race  between  San  Francisco  and  Honolulu, 
starting  on  16  August  1927.  Upon  receipt  of  reports  of 
planes  missing,  an  extensive  search  was  started  under 
the  direction  of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  Battle  Fleet; 
Commandant,  12th  Naval  District;  and  Commandant, 
14th  Naval  District.  A total  of  54  ships  of  the  Battle 
Fleet  took  part  in  this  search  between  17  August  and 
5 September,  covering  approximately  350,000  square 
miles. 

On  28  April  1928,  Stoddert  arrived  at  Honolulu,  via 
San  Francisco,  for  Battle  Fleet  exercises  at  Lahaina, 
Pearl  Harbor,  and  Hilo  with  Submarine  Divisions  9 
and  14.  Returning  to  San  Diego  on  23  June  1928,  she 
cruised  and  maneuvered  between  her  customary  ports 
along  the  Pacific  Coast,  deviating  from  her  exercises 
on  18  and  19  November  1928  to  act  as  part  of  the 
honor  escort  for  President-elect  Herbert  Hoover  on 
board  battleship  Maryland  (BB-46)  from  San  Diego 
to  Los  Angeles. 

Under  terms  of  the  London  Treaty  for  Reduction  of 
Naval  Armament,  Stoddert  was  decommissioned  on  20 
May  1930  and  delivered  to  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard 
for  retention  by  conversion  to  a radio-controlled  target 
ship.  This  was  in  accordance  with  the  Navy’s  decision 
to  fit  out  a unit  of  three  destroyers  as  radio-controlled 
light  targets  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  Fleet  exer- 
cises requiring  the  use  of  high  speed  targets.  Stoddert, 
designated  Light  Target  No.  1,  received  the  initial 
installation.  Her  experimental  radio  control  apparatus 
paved  the  way  for  later  fitting  out  of  remote-controlled 
Boggs  (DE-136)  and  Lamberton  (DD-119),  and 
pointed  the  way  for  the  more  elaborate  equipment  of 
the  famous  radio-controlled  traget  ship  Utah  (AG— 16). 

She  was  recommissioned  on  6 April  1931 ; reclassi- 
fied as  miscellaneous  auxiliary,  AG-18,  on  30  June  1931 


and  redesignated  DD— 302  on  16  April  1932.  After 
experimental  operations,  she  became  an  element  of 
Mobile  Target  Division  1.  From  her  base  at  San  Diego, 
Stoddert  was  the  target  for  dive  bombing,  aerial  torpe- 
does, and  fleet  gunnery  exercises  along  the  coast  of 
California.  She  spent  much  of  her  time  as  the  dive- 
bombing  and  torpedo  attack  target  ship  for  the  air- 
craft of  Saratoga  (CV-3).  The  destroyer  was  decom- 
missioned at  San  Diego  on  10  January  1933,  many  of 
her  officers  and  crew  transferring  to  mobile  target 
ship  Lamberton  (AG-31).  Her  name  was  struck  from 
the  Navy  list  on  5 June  1935,  and  she  was  sold  for 
scrapping  on  30  August  1935. 


Stokes 

A county  in  North  Carolina  named  for  Col.  John 
Stokes,  an  officer  during  the  American  Revolution. 

(AKA-68:  dp.  13,910;  1.  459'2";  b.  63';  dr.  26'4";  s. 

16.5  k. ; cpl.  395;  a.  1 3",  8 40mm.;  cl.  Arturus ; T. 

C2-S-AJ3) 

Stokes  (AKA-68),  ex-MC  hull  1394,  was  laid  down 
on  26  June  1944  by  the  North  Carolina  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  Wilmington,  N.C.;  launched  on  31  August  1944; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  W.  D.  Woodall;  acquired  by  the 
Navy  from  the  Maritime  Commission  on  a loan-charter 
basis;  and  commissioned  on  12  October  1944,  Lt. 
Comdr.  G.  W.  Graber  in  command. 

After  a brief  shakedown  and  yard  availability 
period,  Stokes  loaded  general  cargo  at  Norfolk  and 
sailed  for  the  Pacific  on  11  December.  She  transited 
the  Panama  Canal  on  21  December  1944  and  arrived 
at  Pearl  Harbor  early  in  January  1945.  The  attack 
cargo  ship  was  then  assigned  to  Transport  Division 
48  which  was  preparing  to  participate  in  the  assault 
against  Iwo  Jima.  She  moved  to  Hilo,  Hawaii;  loaded 
troops  and  equipment;  and  sailed  with  the  division  to 
the  staging  area  in  the  Marianas.  The  ships  stood  out 
of  Saipan  on  16  February  for  Iwo  Jima. 

Stokes  arrived  off  Iwo  Jima  on  19  February  as  the 
assault  waves  of  marines  landed  on  the  beaches  and, 
for  the  next  two  weeks,  supplied  them  with  rockets, 
ammunition,  and  gasoline.  She  then  loaded  combat  cas- 
ualties for  evacuation  to  the  base  hospital  at  Saipan. 
After  disembarking  the  wounded  there,  the  ship  moved 
to  Guam  to  replace  many  of  her  small  boats  that  had 
been  lost  or  disabled  at  Iwo  Jima.  Stokes  then  sailed 
to  Espiritu  Santo  and  loaded  troops  and  equipment  for 
the  upcoming  assault  on  the  Ryukyus.  Since  her  pas- 
sengers were  part  of  the  floating  reserve,  the  ship  did 
not  arrive  at  Okinawa  until  10  April.  On  the  19th 
Stokes  proceeded,  via  Ulithi,  Guam,  and  Pearl  Harbor, 
to  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States.  She  called  at 
San  Francisco  before  moving  up  the  coast  to  Seattle 
for  loading.  Stokes  sailed  for  Iwo  Jima  and  on  to  Oki- 
nawa. 

After  the  war  ended,  the  ship  then  operated  between 
the  Philippine  Islands,  Guam,  and  Japan  until  routed 
back  to  the  west  coast.  She  returned  to  Seattle  in  Jan- 
uary 1946  and  was  routed  to  the  east  coast  for  inacti- 
vation and  disposal.  She  arrived  at  Norfolk  on  29  May 
and  was  decommissioned  on  9 July.  Her  name  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  19  July  1946  and  she  was 
returned  to  the  War  Shipping  Administration. 

Stokes  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Stone,  Warren,  see  Warren  Stone  (AK-130). 


Stone  County 

Counties  in  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Missouri. 
(LST-1141 : dp.  3,960;  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  11'2";  s. 
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11.6  k.;  cpl.  119;  trp.  147;  a.  8 40mm.;  cl.  LST- 

542) 

Stone  County  (LST-1141)  was  laid  down  on  22  Jan- 
uary 1945  by  the  Chicago  Bridge  and  Iron  Co.,  Seneca, 
111.;  launched  on  18  April;  sponsored  by  Miss  Gwendo- 
lyn K.  Bartels;  and  commissioned  on  9 May  1945,  Lt. 
E.  M.  Biggs,  USNR,  in  command. 

After  descending  the  Mississippi,  LST-1141  moved 
from  New  Orleans  to  Mobile  on  16  May  and  began  her 
shakedown  cruise  which  lasted  from  17  to  31  May. 
Laden  with  cargo,  she  got  underway  on  16  June 
for  California  and  arrived  at  San  Pedro  on  6 July. 
She  sailed  for  Hawaii  on  13  July  and  anchored 
in  Pearl  Harbor  on  23  July.  She  headed  west  on  15 
August  and  proceeded,  via  Eniwetok,  to  the  Marianas 
arriving  at  Apra  Harbor,  Guam,  on  31  August.  On  5 
September,  she  moved  to  Saipan.  LST -11 41  made  a 
voyage  to  Tokyo,  Japan,  in  early  October  and  then 
operated  in  the  Marianas  until  she  returned  to  Pearl 
Harbor  on  6 December  en  route  to  the  United  States. 
She  reached  San  Francisco  on  22  December  1945  and 
operated  along  the  California  coast  until  May  1946. 

LST-1141  stood  out  of  San  Diego  on  2 May  and 
headed  for  the  western  Pacific  on  what  proved  to  be  a 
two-year  tour.  She  arrived  at  Shanghai,  China,  on  12 
June;  made  a voyage  to  Sasebo,  Japan;  and  returned 
to  Tsingtao  on  the  27th.  Thereafter,  with  the  exception 
of  occasional  trips  to  Okinawa,  Guam,  or  the  Philip- 
pines, she  operated  along  the  China  coast.  On  15  April 
1949,  the  ship  departed  Shanghai  and  proceeded — via 
Keelung,  Taiwan;  Subic  Bay;  and  Pearl  Harbor — to 
the  United  States.  Upon  her  arrival  at  San  Francisco 
on  4 June,  she  was  ordered  to  report  to  the  Pacific 
Reserve  Fleet  for  inactivation.  On  24  August  1949, 
LST-1141  was  decommissioned  and  placed  in  reserve 
at  San  Diego. 

The  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea  in  June  1950 
created  a need  for  additional  shipping;  and,  on  7 
August,  orders  were  issued  to  reactivate  LST-1141. 
The  ship  was  recommissioned  on  3 November  1950  at 
San  Diego.  After  shakedown,  refitting,  and  loading 
supplies,  LST-1141  sailed  for  Japan  on  21  March 
1951;  and  she  arrived  at  Yokosuka  on  21  May  1951. 
During  her  service  in  the  Far  East,  she  participated 
in  various  troop  landing  exercises,  hauled  cargo  from 
Japan  to  Korea,  and  participated  in  the  “Royal  Marine 
Lift’’  from  Japan  to  Korea.  On  10  February  1952,  the 
ship  departed  Yokosuka  for  home. 

LST-1141  arrived  at  San  Diego  on  8 March  and 
operated  along  the  California  coast  until  15  January 
1953  when  she  again  sailed  for  Japan,  via  Pearl 
Harbor,  Guam,  and  Chichi  Jima,  Bonin  Islands.  She 
arrived  at  Yokosuka  in  late  February,  moved  to 
Sasebo  on  17  March,  and  sailed  to  an  area  off  Korea 
(in  Area  “S”)  where  she  remained  from  20  March  to 
19  April.  The  ship  refitted  at  Yokosuka  from  22  April 
to  2 May  when  she  steamed  to  Inchon.  In  June,  she 
made  a run  from  Yokosuka  to  Pusan.  This  pattern  of 
operations,  supply  runs  from  Japan  to  ports  in  Korea, 
continued  until  November  1953  with  little  change  in 
their  routine.  Notable  exceptions  were  the  35  days  that 
the  LST  spent  in  enemy-held  Wonsan  Harbor  and  her 
role  in  Operation  “Big  Switch,”  the  transportation  of 
Korean  prisoners  of  war  from  compounds  at  Koje  Do 
to  Inchon.  When  this  lift  was  completed,  the  LST  car- 
ried Chinese  prisoners  from  Choju  Do  to  Inchon  where 
they  were  given  the  opportunity  to  choose  between 
Communism  and  freedom. 

She  steamed  out  of  Yokosuka  on  10  December  and 
sailed  into  San  Diego  on  20  December  1953.  LST-1141 
spent  1954  in  operations  along  the  west  coast  which 
included  a yard  overhaul  and  a trip  to  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia.  On  3 January  1955,  she  deployed  to 
the  Far  East  and,  after  a non-stop  voyage,  arrived  at 
Yokosuka  on  1 February.  The  ship  was  attached  to  the 
7th  Fleet  and  aided  in  the  evacuation  of  the  Tachen 
Islands. 


On  5 April,  LST-1141  and  LST  Division  11  sailed 
for  California  and  arrived  at  San  Diego  on  the  26th. 
She  spent  the  remainder  of  1955  in  various  training 
exercises  with  United  States  Marines  at  San  Diego 
and  Oceanside,  Calif.  On  1 July  1955,  LST-1141  was 
named  Stone  County  to  commemorate  counties  in  Mis- 
souri, Arkansas,  and  Mississippi. 

In  January  1956,  Stone  County  participated  in  an 
exercise  at  Makusin  Bay,  Unalaska  Island.  After  18 
months  operating  along  the  west  coast,  she  sailed  on 
13  August  1957  for  another  tour  in  the  western 
Pacific.  Shortly  after  her  arrival  at  Yokosuka,  the  ship 
loaded  marines  at  Camp  McGill  on  25  September  and 
lifted  them  to  Naha,  Okinawa,  before  returning  to 
Japan.  Two  brief  exercises  followed:  one  off  Okinawa 
and  one  at  Subic  Bay  in  the  Philippines.  She  departed 
Subic  Bay  on  3 January  1958  for  Japan,  making  a 
port  call  at  Hong  Kong  en  route.  The  deployment 
ended  on  1 April  when  the  LST  returned  to  San 
Diego. 

Stone  County  was  deployed  with  the  7th  Fleet  again 
from  23  April  to  9 December  1959.  In  1961,  she  partic- 
ipated in  Operation  “Silver  Sword”  conducted  at  Maui, 
Hawaii.  In  April  1962,  the  LST  operated  in  the  mid- 
Pacific  for  the  first  of  three  30-day  periods  to  take 
part  in  the  EASTPAC  Survey.  She  provided  logistic 
services  for  Air  Force  and  Army  survey  teams. 
Detached  in  August,  she  carried  soldiers  of  the  25th 
Infantry  Division  from  Oahu  to  the  island  of  Hawaii 
during  September  and  returned  to  San  Diego  on  1 
October  1962. 

Stone  County  operated  in  the  Hawaii  area  again 
from  the  fall  of  1963  to  January  1964  when  she 
returned  to  the  California  coast.  The  ship  was 
deployed  to  the  western  Pacific  from  late  January  1965 
to  7 May  1965. 

Stone  County  embarked  “A”  Battery,  2d  Light  Anti- 
aircraft Missile  Battalion,  at  San  Diego  during  July 
1965  and  sailed  for  South  Vietnam  on  10  August.  She 
arrived  at  Chu  Lai  on  12  September;  offloaded  the 
men,  missiles,  and  their  launching  systems  the  next 
day;  and  sailed  for  Hong  Kong.  After  port  calls  at 
Sasebo  and  Pearl  Harbor,  she  returned  to  San  Diego, 
arriving  on  2 November.  In  December,  she  entered 
Todd  Shipyard,  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  for  her  regular 
overhaul  which  lasted  until  14  February  1966.  After 
refresher  and  amphibious  training,  the  LST  took  on 
troops  and  sailed  for  South  Vietnam  on  9 May,  via 
Pearl  Harbor  and  Subic  Bay.  She  arrived  at  Chu  Lai 
on  17  June  and  disembarked  elements  of  the  9th  Engi- 
neering Battalion,  USMC,  and  sailed  the  next  day  for 
Japan.  Stone  County  arrived  at  Yokosuka  on  28  June 
and  landed  the  remainder  of  her  troops  there.  On  9 
July,  she  sailed  to  Naha  and  loaded  supplies  for 
Danang,  departing  on  the  14th.  She  arrived  at  Danang 
on  20  July  and  unloaded.  From  21  July  to  20  Septem- 
ber, she  operated  between  Danang  and  Chu  Lai,  trans- 
porting military  cargo  in  support  of  American  efforts 
in  the  I Corps  area. 

Stone  County  departed  the  operations  area  on  21 
September  en  route  to  Sasebo  for  hull  repairs.  She 
returned  to  South  Vietnam  on  24  October  with  more 
cargo  from  Naha  destined  for  Army  forces  at  Qui 
Nhon.  She  commenced  a voyage  to  Okinawa  the  next 
day  where  she  loaded  equipment  to  be  returned  to  the 
United  States.  She  sailed  on  2 November,  called  at 
Pearl  Harbor  for  two  days,  and  arrived  at  San  Diego 
on  2 December  1966. 

Stone  County  operated  out  of  her  home  port 
throughout  1967  and  until  March  1968.  On  7 March, 
she  got  underway  for  the  western  Pacific,  making  port 
calls  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Saipan,  Guam,  and  Subic  Bay 
en  route.  The  LST  arrived  at  Danang  on  25  April  and 
operated  along  the  coast  until  13  June.  After  a short 
upkeep  period  in  Subic  Bay  from  18  to  28  June,  she 
returned  to  Danang  for  duty  with  the  Naval  Support 
Activity.  She  was  on  station  from  3 to  28  July  and 
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then  made  a two-week  trip  to  Hong  Kong.  The  ship 
was  back  on  station  along  the  South  Vietnamese  coast 
from  10  August  to  6 October.  On  7 October,  Stone 
County  was  detached  to  return  to  the  United  States 
and  arrived  at  San  Diego  on  31  December  1968. 

Stone  County  operated  along  the  California  coast 
until  23  October  1969  when  she  sailed  for  Guam,  via 
Pearl  Harbor.  She  arrived  at  Apra  Harbor,  her  new 
home  port,  on  19  November  1969. 

After  an  overhaul  there,  Stone  County  was  trans- 
ferred under  lease  to  Thailand  on  12  March  1970,  and 
she  served  the  Royal  Thailand  Navy  as  Lanta 
(LST-4).  She  was  returned  to  the  custody  of  the 
United  States  on  15  August  1973  and  retransferred  to 
the  government  of  Thailand  on  the  same  date  as  a 
sale.  Stone  County  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on 
15  August  1973. 

Stone  County  received  four  battle  stars  for  Korean 
service  and  four  stars  for  service  in  Vietnam. 


Stonewall 

A nickname  won  by  Brigadier  General  Thomas  Jon- 
athan Jackson  at  the  First  Battle  of  Manassas.  See 
Stonewall  Jackson  for  the  biography  of  General  Jack- 
son. 

I 

(Sch. : t.  30;  a.  1 heavy  12-pdr.  sb.  how.) 

The  first  Stonewall  was  a Southern  pilot  boat  cap- 
tured by  Union  screw  gunboat  Tahoma  on,  or  some- 
time shortly  before,  24  February  1863.  She  was  placed 
in  service  as  a tender  to  Tahoma  pending  legal 
proceedings  against  her  at  Key  West.  She  was  con- 
demned there  and  formally  purchased  by  the  Navy 
from  the  Key  West  prize  court  on  24  July  1863.  She 
operated  between  Tampa  Bay  and  Charlotte  Harbor, 
Fla.,  for  over  one  and  one-half  years,  serving  as  a 
tender  for  the  various  Union  warships  assigned  in 
turn  to  Tampa  Bay.  The  highlight  of  her  career  came 
on  24  January  1864  when  she  captured  Southern  sloop 
Josephine  of  Tampa  bound  for  Havana  with  seven 
bales  of  cotton. 

In  October  1864,  Stonewall  was  transferred  to  block- 
ade duty,  still  as  a tender,  between  St.  Marks  and 
Cedar  Keys,  Fla.,  and  she  served  in  that  area  through 
the  end  of  the  Civil  War.  She  was  inactivated  late  in 
May  1865  and  was  sold  at  auction  at  Key  West  on  28 
June  1865  to  I.  Silvery. 


Stonewall — an  ironclad  ram  built  at  Bordeaux, 
France,  in  1863  and  1864  for  the  Confederacy — was 
turned  over  to  the  Captain  General  of  Cuba  after  the 
end  of  the  Civil  War.  In  July  1865,  the  Cuban  govern- 
ment delivered  her  to  the  United  States  Navy  at 
Havana,  and  she  was  taken  to  the  United  States  by 
Hornet  and  Rhode  Island,  arriving  at  the  Washington 
Navy  Yard  on  25  November  1865.  She  had  no  service 
in  the  United  States  Navy  and  was  subsequently  sold 
to  the  Japanese  Government  on  5 August  1867. 
Renamed  Kotetsu  and  later  Adsuma,  the  ship  served 
Japan  until  she  was  sold  in  1891  to  a fishing  company. 
See  DANFS  II,  569,  for  a more  detailed  account  of 
Stonewall' s Confederate  career. 

II 

(IX-185:  dp.  14,493  (full);  1.  453'0";  b.  56'0";  dr. 

27'5"  (full)  ; s.  10  k. ; cpl.  70;  a.  1 4",  1 3",  8 20mm.) 

Frank  G.  Drum,  a tanker  built  in  1921  at  Alameda, 
Calif.,  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  was  acquired  by  the 
Navy  on  16  September  1944  from  the  Tidewater  Asso- 
ciated Oil  Co.  through  the  War  Shipping  Administra- 
tion; renamed  Stonewall  (IX-185);  and  commissioned 


on  18  September  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  Dalmer  D.  Lett, 
USNR,  in  command. 

During  the  first  week  of  October,  she  conducted 
shakedown  training  off  San  Pedro,  Calif.;  then  she 
entered  the  Standard  Shipbuilding  Co.  yard  at  Los 
Angeles  for  post-shakedown  availability.  On  18  Octo- 
ber, she  departed  the  west  coast  for  Finschhafen,  New 
Guinea.  She  reached  her  destination  on  17  November. 
For  the  next  three  months,  Stonewall  delivered  diesel 
fuel  and  gasoline  to  various  American  bases  in  the 
South  Pacific  area.  In  addition  to  Finschhafen,  she  vis- 
ited Biak  Island,  Hollandia,  and  Manus  Island.  She  vis- 
ited the  latter  island  for  repairs,  necessitated  when  she 
ran  aground  on  the  northeastern  coast  of  New  Guinea 
in  late  November. 

She  returned  to  Humboldt  Bay,  New  Guinea,  early 
in  February  1945,  but  by  the  9th,  was  underway  with 
a convoy  for  Leyte  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  She  made 
Leyte  on  the  17th  and,  for  the  following  six  months, 
she  shuttled  petroleum  between  the  islands  of  the  Phil- 
ippines group.  Among  her  ports  of  call  were  Guinan, 
Samar;  Zamboanga,  Mindanao;  Basilan  Island;  Pala- 
wan Island;  and  Manila.  On  10  July,  while  she  was 
moored  at  Zamboanga,  Mindanao,  fires  broke  out  on 
the  surface  of  the  water  around  Stonewall.  The  fires 
spread  around  one  side  and  in  between  her  and  M.  V. 
China,  which  was  moored  alongside.  Neither  ship  suf- 
fered serious  damage  and  Stonewall’ s crew  escaped 
injury,  but  four  men  in  M.  V.  {China  died  of  fire- 
induced  injuries. 

On  16  August  1945,  the  day  following  the  cessation 
of  hostilities,  the  tanker  was  reassigned  to  Service 
Division  104;  and,  just  under  two  weeks  later,  she 
cleared  the  Philippines  for  Okinawa.  After  riding  out 
a typhoon  between  1 and  3 September,  Stonewall 
reached  Okinawa  on  the  6th.  Four  days  later,  she  put 
to  sea  flying  the  pennant  of  the  convoy  commodore 
and,  after  a five  day  voyage,  arrived  at  Jinsen,  Korea. 
She  remained  at  Jinsen  until  4 November,  when  she 
got  underway  to  return  to  the  United  States  at  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  On  the  29th,  she  was  rerouted  to  San 
Pedro,  where  she  arrived  on  5 December.  There  she 
reported  to  the  Commandant,  11th  Naval  District,  for 
decommissioning  and  disposal.  Stonewall  was  decom- 
missioned on  17  January  1946  and  delivered  to  the 
War  Shipping  Administration  for  disposal.  Her  name 
was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  7 February  1946, 
and  she  was  subsequently  returned  to  her  owner. 


Stonewall  Jackson 

Thomas  Jonathan  Jackson,  born  at  Clarksburg,  Va., 
(now  in  W.  Va.)  in  1824,  was  orphaned  at  an  early 
age;  but,  through  sheer  determination,  he  acquired  a 
basic  education  and  won  an  appointment  to  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  He  graduated 
in  1846  and  acquitted  himself  so  well  during  the  Mexi- 
can War  that  he  was  breveted  to  the  rank  of  major 
within  18  months.  He  resigned  from  the  Army  in  1852 
and  became  professor  of  artillery  tactics  and  natural 
philosophy  (physics)  at  Virginia  Military  Institute. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  Jackson  was  ap- 
pointed colonel  of  Virginia  troops  and  placed  in  com- 
mand at  Harper’s  Ferry.  He  was  promoted  to  briga- 
dier general  on  17  June  1861  and  quickly  brought  his 
command  to  peak  efficiency.  At  the  First  Battle  of 
Manassas,  as  a Federal  assault  shattered  itself  against 
his  troops,  he  became  “Stonewall”  Jackson  when  Brig- 
adier General  Bernard  E.  Bee  exhorted  his  own  troops 
to  reform  by  shouting,  “There  stands  Jackson  like  a 
stone  wall.  Rally  behind  the  Virginians!” 

On  7 October,  Stonewall  Jackson  was  promoted  to 
major  general  and  assumed  command  in  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley.  Using  lightning  attacks  coupled  with 
strategic  retreats,  he  conducted  the  masterful  Valley 
Campaign  which  resulted  in  resounding  Southern  victo- 
ries at  Kernstown,  Front  Royal,  and  Winchester.  He 
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then  withdrew  south  to  check  Fremont’s  forces  at 
Cross  Keys  and  Shield’s  troops  at  Port  Republic.  At 
this  point,  General  Robert  E.  Lee  (q.v.) , who  had 
recently  succeeded  to  command  of  the  army  standing 
before  Richmond,  summoned  him  to  join  in  the  Seven 
Days  Campaign.  The  Seven  Days  Campaign  ended  with 
the  Battle  of  Malvern  Hill  on  1 July.  McClellan’s 
army  withdrew  from  the  Peninsula  soon  thereafter, 
and  Lee’s  army  concentrated  on  Pope’s  forces. 

After  two  months  of  inconclusive  skirmishes  and 
maneuvers,  Jackson  opened  a new  campaign  in  late 
August,  when  he  led  his  “foot  cavalry”  on  the  most 
famous  of  all  its  “rides”  and  destroyed  the  Union  base 
at  Manassas  Junction.  During  the  ensuring  Battle  of 
Second  Manassas,  Jackson  was  instrumental  in  over- 
whelming Pope’s  army  and  led  the  resulting  advance 
into  Maryland.  He  took  Harper’s  Ferry  on  15  Septem- 
ber and  distinguished  himself  at  the  Battle  of  Antie- 
tam  Creek  two  days  later. 

After  its  withdrawal  from  Maryland,  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  was  reorganized  into  two  corps  with 
newly  promoted  Lieutenant  General  Jackson  in  com- 
mand of  the  2d.  His  able  leadership,  based  upon  ability 
and  strict  discipline,  was  demonstrated  again  at  Fred- 
ericksburg, where  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
scored  another  resounding  victory  in  December  1862, 
this  time  over  General  Ambrose  Burnside. 

Jackson  fought  his  last  battle  at  Chancellorsville, 
Va.,  in  early  May  1863.  He  succeeded  in  surprising  the 
rear  of  General  Hooker’s  army  at  sunset  on  2 May, 
following  his  last  “ride”  with  his  “foot  cavalry.”  Re- 
turning from  the  scene  of  battle  that  evening,  his  staff 
was  mistaken  for  a Union  scouting  party  in  the  grow- 
ing darkness  and  was  fired  upon  by  Confederate 


pickets.  Jackson  was  severely  wounded.  Weak  from  the 
wound,  he  contracted  pneumonia  and  died  eight  days 
later.  Jackson’s  death,  a severe  loss  to  the  Confederate 
Army,  deprived  it  of  one  of  America’s  greatest  soldiers. 

(SSBN-634:  dp.  7,300  (surf.),  8,250  (subm.) ; 1.  425'; 

b.  33';  dr.  32';  s.  20+  k. ; cpl.  110;  a.  16  Polaris 

mis.,  4 21"  tt. ; cl.  James  Madison) 

Stonewall  Jackson  (SSBN— 634)  was  laid  dowm  on 
Independence  Day  1962  at  Vallejo,  Calif.,  by  the  Mare 
Island  Naval  Shipyard;  launched  on  30  November 
1963;  sponsored  by  Miss  Julia  Christian  McAfee;  and 
commissioned  on  26  August  1964,  Comdr.  J.  H.  Nichol- 
son and  Comdr.  R.  A.  Frost  commanding  the  Blue  and 
Gold  crews,  respectively. 

* Stonewall  Jackson  got  underway  from  Vallejo  on  3 
September  for  her  shakedown  cruise  to  Cape  Kennedy, 
Fla.  The  Blue  crew  completed  training  with  a success- 
ful missile  firing  on  2 December  and  was  relieved  by 
the  Gold  crew.  Following  the  Gold  crew’s  successful 
missile  launch  on  16  December,  Stonewall  Jackson 
returned  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  complete  shakedowm 
operations.  The  fleet  ballistic  missile  submarine 
(FBM)  entered  post-shakedown  availability  on  13  Feb- 
ruary 1965,  then  made  final  preparations  at  Bangor, 
Wash.,  for  overseas  movement.  In  April,  she  began  her 
first  strategic  deterrent  patrol. 

In  June  1965,  the  Gold  crew  relieved  the  Blue  crew 
at  Apra  Harbor,  Guam,  and  for  the  next  five  years, 
the  submarine  conducted  deterrent  patrols  from  that 
port.  In  the  spring  of  1970,  Stonewall  Jackson  was 
reassigned  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  On  23  April,  she  got 
underway  from  Pearl  Harbor  to  conduct  a special 
operation,  before  continuing  on  to  the  Panama  Canal. 


USS  Stonewall  Jackson  (SSBN-634)  slides  into  the  water  at  Mare  Island,  30  November  1963.  Her  ensign  is  at 
half  staff  in  mourning  for  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  assassinated  eight  days  before. 
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She  transited  the  canal  on  7 May  and  changed  opera- 
tional control  from  Submarine  Flotilla  (SubFlot)  5 to 
SubFlot  6,  officially  joining  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  Eight 
days  later,  she  put  into  New  London,  Conn. 

She  spent  the  second  half  of  May  in  upkeep  at  New 
London;  then  headed  south  on  1 June.  The  submarine 
stopped  at  the  Naval  Academy  from  7 to  10  June  for 
midshipman  indoctrination  tours;  then  put  to  sea  for 
special  operations.  Stonewall  Jackson  entered  Charles- 
ton to  off-load  missiles  during  the  first  week  in  July; 
then  shaped  a course  for  New  London,  arriving  on  the 
10th.  On  15  July,  she  entered  the  shipyard  of  General 
Dynamics  Electric  Boat  Division  at  Groton,  Conn.,  for 
conversion  to  the  Poseidon  (C-3)  missile  system.  The 
installation  of  the  new  missile  system  was  completed 
by  29  October  1971  when  the  Blue  crew  began  prepa- 
rations to  put  to  sea.  Between  October  1971  and  March 
1972,  both  Blue  and  Gold  crews  conducted  their  shake- 
down  cruises  off  the  southeastern  coast  of  the  United 
States.  She  returned  to  Groton  on  4 March  and,  on  8 
March,  commenced  post-shakedown  availability  at  the 
General  Dynamics  shipyard. 

On  7 April,  she  got  underway  for  Charleston  for  a 
missile  load-out  in  preparation  for  her  first  post-con- 
version and  first  Atlantic  deterrent  cruise.  Since  that 
time,  she  has  operated  out  of  the  advanced  base  at 
Holy  Loch,  Scotland,  alternating  Blue  and  Gold  crews 
on  deterrent  patrols. 

Storm  King 

A Catskill  mountain  peak  overlooking  the  Hudson 
River  north  of  West  Point,  N.Y. 

(AP-171 : dp.  13,910;  1.  459'2";  b.  63';  dr.  23';  s.  16.5 

k.;  spl.  256;  trp.  1,581;  a.  1 5",  4 3";  cl.  Storm  King ; 

T.  C2-S-AJ 1 ) 

Storm  King  (AP-171),  was  laid  down  under  Mari- 
time Commission  contract  (MC  hull  1346)  on  20  July 
1943  by  the  North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Wil- 
mington, N.C.;  launched  on  17  September  1943;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  P.  F.  Halcey;  delivered  to  the  Navy  on 
3 December  1943,  and  commissioned  on  4 December 
1943,  Capt.  Harold  D.  Krick  in  command. 

Storm.  King  moved  to  Staten  Island,  N.Y.,  on  10 
February  1944  where  she  was  converted  into  a troop 
transport.  She  departed  New  York  on  3 March  for 
shakedown  out  of  Hampton  Roads,  Va.  The  ship  was 
assigned  to  the  Naval  Transportation  Service  on  6 
April  and  loaded  troops  and  cargo.  The  following 
week,  she  sailed  for  Hawaii.  She  arrived  at  Pearl 
Harbor  on  1 May;  debarked  her  troops;  and  the  next 
day  joined  Transport  Division  26,  5th  Amphibious 
Force. 

Storm  King  spent  much  of  the  rest  of  the  month 
rehearsing  amphibious  landings  in  preparation  for  the 
invasion  of  the  Marianas.  The  task  force  sortied  on  29 
May,  refueled  at  Eniwetok,  and  arrived  off  Saipan 
early  on  the  morning  of  15  June,  “D-Day.”  The  trans- 
port off-loaded  her  troops  (23d  Marines),  vehicles,  and 
supplies  and  began  taking  casualties  on  board  on  the 
16th.  She  was  ordered  to  evacuate  them  on  the  24th 
and  got  underway  for  Eniwetok  and  Pearl  Harbor. 

Storm  King  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  11  July  and 
was  assigned  to  the  3d  Amphibious  Force  and  the  con- 
quest of  the  Palaus.  Following  rehearsal  landings  until 
12  August,  the  transport  sailed  for  Guadalcanal  where 
the  task  force  remained  until  8 September  when  it  sor- 
tied for  the  Palaus.  The  ships  were  at  the  Palaus  on 
15  September  when  elements  of  the  1st  Marine  Divi- 
sion assaulted  Peleliu,  but  Storm  King  and  her  troops 
were  held  in  reserve  for  two  days.  On  17  September, 
she  began  landing  her  troops  for  the  assault  on 
Anguar.  The  last  unit  was  landed  on  22  September, 
and  the  ship  sailed  the  next  day  for  Manus,  Admiralty 
Islands. 

Storm  King,  now  attached  to  the  7th  Amphibious 


Force,  sailed  out  of  Seeadler  Harbor  on  5 October  for 
New  Guinea.  She  arrived  at  Lae  the  next  day  and,  on 
the  9th,  loaded  troops  and  cargo.  That  afternoon,  she 
moved  to  Finschhafen  and  the  next  day  completed 
loading.  On  13  October,  she  steamed  to  Hollandia.  The 
next  day,  she  sortied  with  Task  Group  78.6,  Reinforce- 
ment Group  One,  for  Leyte.  The  transport  arrived  at 
San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte,  on  22  October,  unloaded,  and 
sailed  that  afternoon;  for  Kossol  Passage.  She  was 
there  from  the  25th  to  the  28th  when  she  headed  for 
the  Mariana  Islands. 

Storm  King  arrived  at  Apra  Harbor,  Guam,  on  31 
October;  loaded  vehicles,  cargo,  and  elements  of  the 
77th  Army  Division  and  sailed,  on  3 November,  for 
New  Caledonia.  Her  sailing  orders  were  modified  en 
route,  and  she  arrived  at  Seeadler  Harbor  on  15 
November.  Two  days  later,  she  was  underway  for 
Leyte  and  entered  Leyte  Gulf  on  23  November.  Storm 
King  anchored  off  Tarranguna,  Leyte,  and  began 
unloading  men  and  supplies.  The  next  afternoon,  the 
transport  sailed  with  her  group  for  Hollandia,  New 
Guinea. 

Storm  King  arrived  at  Humboldt  Bay  on  29  Novem- 
ber and  was  ordered  to  join  the  flotilla  preparing  for 
the  Lingayen  operations.  December  the  14th  found  her 
at  Sansapor,  loading  cargo  and  troops  of  the  Army’s 
6th  Infantry  Division.  She  sortied  with  TG  78.5  on  30 
December  1944  and  proceeded  to  the  Philippine 
Islands.  The  transport  was  anchored  off  Luzon  about 
dawn  on  9 January  1945  and  began  landing  her 
assault  troops.  When  her  boats  returned  at  1130, 
Storm  King  began  unloading  vehicles  and  cargo  and 
had  all  ashore  by  1614.  That  evening,  she  got  under- 
way for  Leyte  Gulf  and  remained  there  from  12  to  18 
January. 

Storm  King  sailed  to  Biak,  New  Guinea,  with  the  3d 
Lingayen  Reinforcement  Group.  She  loaded  cargo  on 
23  January;  troops  of  the  41st  Army  Division  on  the 
27th;  and  sailed  for  Leyte  on  2 February.  Her  objec- 
tive was  changed  from  Lingayen  to  Mindoro;  and  she 
landed  the  troops  and  supplies  there  on  the  9th,  before 
continuing  to  San  Pedro  Bay.  She  then  accompanied 
Lamar  (APA-47)  and  Starlight  (AP-175)  to  Samar 
where  they  delivered  boats,  from  transports  returning 
to  Pearl  Harbor,  on  15  February  and  returned  to  San 
Pedro. 

Storm  King  received  orders  to  proceed,  via  Ulithi,  to 
Pearl  Harbor  and  sailed  on  18  February  for  Hawaii. 
However,  when  she  arrived  at  Ulithi,  she  was  ordered 
to  Iwo  Jima.  She  was  off  that  island  from  10  to  17 
March  before  she  anchored  in  the  transport  area  on 
the  west  coast  of  Iwo  Jima.  She  loaded  men  and  equip- 
ment of  the  5th  Marine  Division  and  sailed  for 
Hawaii,  via  Eniwetok,  arriving  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  12 
April.  The  next  day,  she  sailed  for  Hilo,  Hawaii,  and 
disembarked  the  troops  and  cargo.  Upon  completion  of 
offloading  on  15  April,  Storm  King  got  underway  for 
the  United  States. 

The  transport  arrived  at  San  Francisco  on  22  April 
for  a scheduled  upkeep.  Upon  completion  of  repairs, 
she  moved  to  Oakland  and  loaded  cargo  and  passen- 
gers. Storm  King  sailed  for  Hawaii  on  20  May  and 
arrived  the  following  week.  She  discharged  some  pas- 
sengers and  troops  there  and  picked  up  others  for 
transportation  to  Okinawa.  After  calling  at  Eniwetok 
and  Ulithi,  she  reached  Buckner  Bay  on  14  July. 

Storm  King  stood  out  of  Okinawa  on  25  July  with 
Latimer  (APA-152)  and  Comet  (AP-166)  and  headed 
for  the  Marianas.  They  arrived  at  Guam  the  next  day; 
and  the  ship  picked  up  passengers,  including  patients, 
and  sailed  for  the  California  coast  on  the  27th.  She 
arrived  at  San  Pedro  on  10  August  and  discharged  her 
cargo  and  passengers.  After  voyage  repairs,  she  loaded 
ammunition,  cargo,  and  1,400  troops  for  transportation 
to  the  Philippines;  sailed  on  28  August;  and  arrived 
at  Manila  on  18  September.  Eight  days  later,  she  was 
en  route  to  Pearl  Harbor  with  1,389  passengers.  That 
night,  26  September,  at  2325,  a native  banca  was  seen 
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off  the  transport’s  starboard  bow.  Storm  King  maneu- 
vered to  avoid  collision,  but  the  small  boat  changed 
course  directly  across  her  path.  At  2329  hours,  Storm 
King  struck  banca  Baby  Rose,  which  capsized.  All  but 
one  of  the  19  persons  on  board  were  rescued.  They 
were  later  transferred  to  the  schooner  Visayan.  Storm 
King  then  resumed  her  course  for  Pearl  Harbor. 

For  the  next  nine  months,  Storm  King  continued 
shuttling  passengers  and  cargo  from  overseas  bases  to 
the  United  States.  She  returned  from  a voyage  to 
Manila  in  July  1946  and  was  directed  to  proceed  to 
Hampton  Roads  for  decommissioning.  Storm  King  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  15  August  1946  and 
returned  to  the  Maritime  Administration  the  next  day. 

Storm  King  received  four  battle  stars  for  World 
War  II  service. 


Starmes 

Max  Clifford  Stormes — born  on  27  July  1903  in  Big 
Flats,  N.Y. — was  appointed  midshipman  on  15  June 
1920  and  graduated  on  15  May  1924.  He  was  assigned 
to  Nevada  (BB-36)  and  subsequently  served  in  Che- 
wink  (AM-39)  and  S-33. 

Stormes  served  with  Submarine  Division  20  in  1929 
and  1930  and  then  attended  a post-graduate  course  at 
the  Naval  Academy  in  1931  and  1932.  His  next  tour  of 
sea  duty  was  as  commanding  officer  of  Talbot 
(TB-15)  followed  by  a tour  in  Chicago  (CA-29)  as 
damage  control  officer. 

Stormes  became  commanding  officer  of  Preston 
(DD-379)  on  31  October  1941  and  was  promoted  to 
commander  on  20  August  1942. 

Comdr.  Stormes  was  killed  in  action  during  the 
night  of  14  and  15  November  1942,  when  Preston  was 
sunk  in  the  Naval  Battle  of  Guadalcanal.  Comdr. 
Stormes  was  posthumously  awarded  the  Navy  Cross  as 
“his  coolness  and  courage  in  the  face  of  grave  danger, 
inspired  his  men  to  supreme  efforts  of  determination 
and  endurance  to  carry  on  the  attack.” 

(DD-780 : dp.  2,200;  1.  376'6";  b.  4010";  dr.  14'5";  s. 

34  k. ; cpl.  345;  a.  6 5",  12  40mm.,  11  20mm.,  2 dct., 

6 dcp.,  10  21"tt. ; cl.  Allen  M.  Sumner) 

Stormes  (DD-780)  was  laid  down  on  25  July  1943 
by  Todd-Pacific  Shipyards  Inc.,  Seattle,  Wash.; 
launched  on  4 November  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  M. 
C.  Stormes;  and  commissioned  on  27  January  1945, 
Comdr.  William  N.  Wylie  in  command. 

Stormes  was  fitted  out  at  Seattle  and  departed  there 
on  14  February  for  the  San  Diego  Bay  area  where  she 
held  her  shakedown  training.  Upon  completion  of  her 
shakedown,  she  sailed  on  1 April  for  Bremerton  for  a 
post-shakedown  overhaul.  Dock  trials  were  held  on  the 
morning  of  the  22d;  and,  that  afternoon,  the  destroyer 
put  to  sea,  en  route  to  Hawaii. 

Stormes  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  30  April  and 
sailed  the  next  day  as  escort  for  Louisville  (CL-28) 
en  route  to  Okinawa,  via  Guam.  The  two  ships  arrived 
at  Hagushi  anchorage  on  23  May  and  joined  the  5th 
Fleet.  The  destroyer  was  immediately  assigned  to  the 
antiaircraft  screen.  She  spent  the  night  in  the  anchor- 
age and  took  her  position  in  the  screen  the  next  day. 
The  ship  underwent  her  first  air  raid  that  evening. 
The  weather  was  bad  on  the  morning  of  25  May  with 
poor  visibility  and  intermittent  rain  squalls.  At  0905,  a 
Japanese  plane  was  sighted  as  it  passed  between  two 
Navy  planes  and  headed  for  Ammen  (DD-527) 
directly  ahead  of  Stormes.  At  the  last  moment,  the 
plane  turned  and  crashed  into  Stormes' s aft  torpedo 
mount.  Its  bomb  exploded  in  the  magazine  under  her 
number  three  5-inch  mount.  The  ship  was  on  fire,  and 
sea  water  poured  through  holes  in  the  hull.  By  noon, 
repair  parties  had  extinguished  the  fires  and  plugged 
the  holes.  Twenty-one  members  of  the  crew  were  killed 
and  15  injured. 

The  battered  destroyer  slowly  made  her  way  back  to 


Kerama  Retto.  She  remained  there  until  5 July  when 
she  moved  to  Buckner  Bay  to  enter  a floating  drydock. 
The  ship  left  drydock  on  13  August  and  was 
sufficiently  seaworthy  for  the  long  trip  back  to  the 
United  States,  even  though  only  her  port  shaft  was  in 
commission.  Stormes  stood  out  of  Buckner  Bay  on  17 
August  and  steamed,  via  Saipan,  Eniwetok,  and  Pearl 
Harbor,  to  San  Francisco.  She  arrived  at  Hunters 
Point  on  17  September  and  began  a three-month  over- 
haul. 

The  destroyer  held  refresher  training  in  the  San 
Diego  area  and,  in  January  1946,  sailed  for  the  east 
coast.  She  arrived  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  oh  14 
January,  and,  before  continuing  to  Norfolk,  acted  as  a 
plane  guard  for  aircraft  carriers  holding  shakedown 
operations  in  the  area. 

Stormes  arrived  at  Norfolk  on  1 February  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  the  month  preparing  for  Operation 
“Frostbite”  which  was  to  take  place  in  March.  Midway 
(CVB-41),  a tanker,  Stormes,  and  two  other  destroy- 
ers, moved  into  an  area  between  Greenland,  Labrador, 
and  Hudson  Strait  in  March  to  test  carrier  operations 
in  sub-zero  temperatures.  Upon  completion  of  the  oper- 
ation, Stormes  steamed  to  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  for 
upkeep.  On  11  April,  she  sailed  to  Casco  Bay,  Maine, 
for  training  and  returned  for  a major  overhaul.  On  22 
July,  she  sailed  to  Guantanamo  Bay  for  refresher 
training  and  returned  to  Norfolk  on  9 September.  In 
October  1946,  the  destroyer  escorted  the  Philippine  Sea 
(CV-47)  to  Guantanamo  Bay  for  the  carrier’s  shake- 
down. 

In  January  1947,  Stormes  participated  in  an  exercise 
at  Guantanamo  Bay  and  returned  to  the  Caribbean  the 
following  month  for  a fleet  exercise.  The  destroyer 
carried  out  routine  fleet  duties  from  her  Norfolk  base 
until  1950.  In  August,  she  sailed  to  Charleston,  S.C., 
for  inactivation. 

However,  she  was  reactivated  in  September  due  to 
the  Korean  war.  In  December  1950,  she  began  a 
three-month  yard  overhaul  at  Charleston  which  was 
followed  by  a six-week  shakedown  cruise.  In  May  1951, 
the  destroyer  sailed  to  the  west  coast  and  was  routed 
onward  to  join  the  7th  Fleet  off  Korea. 

Stormes  operated  with  Task  Force  77,  shelling 
enemy  lines,  screening  large  fleet  units,  rescuing 
downed  pilots,  and  performing  antisubmarine  duties 
until  January  1952  when  she  returned  to  Norfolk. 

Stormes  made  a midshipman  cruise  to  England  and 
France  that  summer  and  then  operated  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  until  June  1953  when  she  entered 
the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  for  a four-month  yard  period 
and  its  subsequent  shakedown.  In  February  1954,  the 
destroyer  embarked  on  a world  cruise  which  took  her 
to  Naples,  Suez,  Port  Said,  Aden,  Colombo,  Singapore, 
Yokosuka,  Sasebo,  Midway,  and  Pearl  Harbor.  She 
reached  San  Francisco  in  July  and  returned  to  Nor- 
folk in  August. 

Stormes  sailed,  on  4 January  1955,  for  the  Carib- 
bean to  participate  in  Operation  “Springboard  55.” 
She  operated  with  Valley  Forge  (CVS-45)  in  Antisub- 
marine Group  3 from  4 January  to  August.  The 
destroyer  participated  in  a NATO  exercise  in  early 
September  and  then  continued  local  operations  until 
February  1956  when  she  entered  the  Norfolk  Navy 
Yard.  Stormes  left  the  shipyard  in  May  and  sailed  to 
Guantanamo  Bay  for  refresher  training  which  lasted 
until  July.  From  then  to  November,  the  ship  partici- 
pated in  local  exercises  to  maintain  her  state  of  readi- 
ness in  anticipation  of  an  overseas  tour. 

On  7 November,  Stormes  sailed  with  Destroyer  Divi- 
sion 261  and  arrived  at  Naples,  Italy,  a month  later 
where  she  was  attached  to  the  6th  Fleet.  She  served 
with  the  fast  carriers  in  the  Mediterranean  until 
returning  to  Norfolk  on  20  February  1957.  The  ship 
operated  along  the  east  coast  until  3 September  when 
she  sailed  as  part  of  an  attack  carrier  strike  force  for 
Operation  “Seaspray.”  After  crossing  the  North  Atlan- 
tic, the  ships  arrived  at  the  River  Clyde,  Scotland, 
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where  a number  of  NATO  ships  were  waiting  to  take 
part  in  Operation  “Strikeback.”  The  operation  ended 
in  late  September,  and  the  destroyer  sailed  to  Gibral- 
tar to  join  the  6th  Fleet  for  her  second  tour  which 
ended  at  Norfolk  on  22  December  1957. 

Stormes  remained  in  port  until  27  January  1958 
when  she  embarked  on  a two-week  exercise  with  other 
ships  of  DesDiv  261.  The  remainder  of  the  year  and 
part  of  1959  saw  the.  destroyer  taking  part  in  local 
and  fleet  operations  from  New  York  to  the  Caribbean. 
On  7 August  1959,  she  sailed  for  her  third  tour  with 
the  6th  Fleet  which  terminated  upon  her  return  to 
Norfolk  on  26  February  1960.  The  ship  entered  the 
Navy  Yard  on  3 June  for  a FRAM  II  conversion 
which  lasted  until  5 January  1961.  On  the  24th,  she 
sailed  for  Guantanamo  Bay  where  she  held  refresher 
training,  gunnery  practice,  and  participated  in  group 
exercises. 

Stormes  sailed  for  Norfolk,  via  Key  West,  and 
arrived  there  on  1 April.  She  operated  with  fleet  units 
on  the  east  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  year.  The  highlight  of  the  year’s  activities 
came  in  November  when  Stormes  was  designated  to 
recover  a spacecraft  carrying  a chimpanzee  named 
Enos.  The  spacecraft  landed  approximately  30  miles 
from  the  destroyer.  Stormes,  aided  by  an  aircraft  which 
had  the  capsule  in  sight,  recovered  it  and  Enos  who 
was  in  good  health.  She  spent  the  next  year  operating 
with  Task  Group  Alfa,  a hunter-killer  group  develop- 
ing the  antisubmarine  readiness  of  the  Fleet. 

On  9 November  1962,  Stormes  joined  the  Cuban 
Blockade  and  continued  that  duty  until  tensions  eased. 
She  then  resumed  her  regular  operations.  In  August  of 
the  following  year,  “the  780”  became  the  first  United 
States  ship  to  visit  Santa  Marta,  Colombia,  since  1830. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1963,  she  underwent  an  overhaul. 
She  operated  with  Task  Group  Alfa  in  1964  until 
October  when  she  participated  in  Operation  “Steel- 
pike.”  Her  task  group  acted  as  the  hunter-killer  group 
that  preceded  the  main  body  of  ships  as  they  crossed 
the  Atlantic. 

Stormes  continued  operating  with  Task  Group  Alfa 
until  May  1965  when  she  was  ordered  to  patrol  the 
coastal  waters  of  the  Dominican  Republic  during  the 
revolution  there.  When  relieved  of  patrol  duty,  she 
returned  to  Norfolk  and  prepared  for  a deployment 
period.  She  was  with  the  6th  Fleet  from  June  to 
August  and  returned  to  her  home  port  in  early  Sep- 
tember. On  1 June  1966,  Stormes  stood  out  of  Norfolk 
with  DesRon  32  for  a six  and  one-half  month  deploy- 
ment to  the  western  Pacific. 

While  in  WestPac,  Stormes’  primary  duty  was 
plane  guard  for  Constellation  (CVA-64)  in  the  Tonkin 
Gulf.  At  one  time,  she  was  called  on  to  provide  gunfire 
support  to  ground  forces  ashore  for  a three-day 
period.  She  returned  to  Norfolk,  via  the  Mediterra- 
nean, on  17  December  1966.  After  east  coast  opera- 
tions in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1967,  Stormes 
deployed  to  the  6th  Fleet  from  14  November  1967  to 
23  April  1968.  She  sailed  to  South  America  in  July 
1968  to  hold  antisubmarine  warfare  operations  and  to 
visit  ports  in  Puerto  Rico,  Brazil,  and  St.  Lucia 
Island.  After  resuming  her  normal  operations  from 
Norfolk  in  September,  Stormes  deployed  to  the  Medi- 
terranean with  DesRon  32  on  6 January  1969.  The 
six-month  tour  ended  upon  her  return  to  Norfolk  on  31 
May.  The  remainder  of  the  year  and  into  June  1970, 
she  operated  from  her  home  port. 

When  Stormes  returned  to  Norfolk  from  her  last 
east  coast  port  call  on  18  June,  she  began  preparing 
for  inactivation. 

Stormes  was  placed  out  of  commission,  in  reserve,  on 
5 December  1970.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list 
on  16  February  1972.  Stormes  was  sold  to  Iran  on  16 
February  1972  and  serves  that  country’s  government 
as  Palang  (DDG-9). 

Stormes  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II, 


three  for  service  in  Korea,  and  one  for  service  in  Viet- 
nam. 


Strafford  County 

A county  in  New  Hampshire. 

(LST-1142:  dp.  3,960;  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  11'2";  s. 

11.6  k. ; cpl.  119;  trp.  147;  a.  8 40mm.;  cl.  LST-5U2) 

Strafford  County  (LST-1142)  was  laid  down  on  25 
January  1945  by  the  Chicago  Bridge  and  Iron  Co., 
Seneca,  111.;  launched  on  23  April  1945;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Emily  S.  Ekdahl;  and  commissioned  on  12  May 
1945. 

The  LST  moved  down  the  Mississippi  River  to  Gulf- 
port, Miss.,  for  fitting  out  and  a brief  shakedown 
cruise,  followed  by  a yard  period  from  6 to  11  June. 
She  then  sailed  for  the  Pacific  and  was  routed  from 
Pearl  Harbor  to  Guam,  via  Eniwetok.  The  1H2 
arrived  at  Apra  Harbor,  Guam,  on  12  August.  During 
the  next  six  months,  she  shuttled  between  Okinawa; 
Sasebo,  Japan;  and  Shanghai,  China.  The  ship  stood 
out  of  Pearl  Harbor  on  6 March  1946  bound  for  the 
west  coast  and  inactivation.  She  arrived  at  Seattle, 
Wash.,  on  17  March  and,  a week  later,  moved  to  Asto- 
ria, Oreg.,  where  she  joined  the  19th  Fleet  on  24 
March  and  was  placed  in  an  inactive  status. 

Strafford  County  was  placed  in  reserve,  in  commis- 
sion, on  10  June  1946  and  assigned  to  the  Columbia 
River  Group.  On  15  November  1946,  she  was  decom- 
missioned. The  name  Strafford  County  was  assigned  to 
the  LST  on  1 July  1955. 

Strafford  County  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 
November  1958.  In  1963,  the  ship  was  sold  to  the  Foss 
Launch  & Tug  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.  She  was  reduced  to 
a barge  and  operated  under  the  name  Foss  202. 


Stranger 

(Yacht:  dp.  369;  1.  164'7"  (wl.)  ; b.  23'7";  dr.  9'3" 
(mean)  ; s.  14  k. ; cpl.  57 ; a.  2 3-pdr.  rf.) 

Stranger,  a yacht  built  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1880 
by  William  Cramp  & Sons,  was  purchased  by  the 
Navy  in  1898  during  the  Spanish- American  War  and 
placed  in  commission  on  30  June  1898.  The  yacht  was 
decommissioned  on  24  September  1898  and  assigned  to 
the  Louisiana  Naval  Militia  on  16  November.  She 
served  with  the  Louisiana  Naval  Militia  for  almost  17 
years.  On  23  October  1915,  her  name  was  struck  from 
the  Navy  list  and  she  was  sunk  soon  afterward. 


Strategy 

(AM-308:  dp.  850;  1.  184'6";  b.  33';  dr.  9'9";  s.  14.8 
k. ; cpl.  104;  a.  1 3",  4 40mm.;  cl.  Admirable) 

Strategy  (AM-308)  was  laid  down  on  4 October 
1943  by  Associated  Shipbuilders,  Seattle,  Wash.; 
launched  on  28  March  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Kelley;  and  commissioned  on  22  September  1944,  Lt. 
V.  A.  Brown,  USNR,  in  command. 

Strategy  sailed  on  20  October  for  San  Pedro,  Calif., 
and  held  her  shakedown  in  Los  Angeles  Harbor.  After 
sound  training  at  San  Diego,  she  returned  to  San 
Pedro.  On  6 December,  she  got  underway  for  Hawaii 
and  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  14  December.  She  was 
attached  to  Mine  Division  36  and  began  rehearsals  at 
Lahaina  Roads,  Maui,  for  the  invasion  of  Iwo  Jima. 

Strategy  sortied  with  Task  Group  51,  LST  Flotilla 
One,  in  the  screen  of  Tractor  Group  Able,  for  Ulithi 
on  22  January  1945.  The  group  remained  there  from  3 
to  5 February  and  then  steamed  to  the  Mariana 
Islands  where  final  staging  for  the  Iwo  Jima  operation 
was  begun.  She  was  detached  from  the  screen  and, 
with  her  division,  sailed  for  Iwo  Jima  on  the  13th.  The 
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mine  division  arrived  off  that  island  three  days  later 
and  began  sweeping  mines  for  the  landings  which 
began  on  the  19th.  The  ship  remained  off  Iwo  Jima 
until  28  February  when  she  sailed  to  Saipan.  Strategy 
arrived  on  5 March  and,  two  days  later,  steamed  to 
Ulithi  to  rejoin  her  division. 

Strategy  reached  Ulithi  on  8 March;  rejoined  her 
unit;  and,  on  19  March,  was  underway  for  the  Ryukyu 
Islands.  There,  the  division  began  sweeping  mines  on 
25  March  to  clear  the  way  for  Army  landings  the  next 
day.  The  minesweeper  then  helped  clear  the  ap- 
proaches to  Okinawa  for  the  impending  invasion  of 

I April.  One  of  the  war’s  heaviest  attacks  by  Japanese 
suicide  planes  occurred  on  6 April.  One  plane  made  a 
glide  approach  on  a nearby  merchant  ship,  and  the 
minesweeper  opened  fire  with  all  of  its  guns.  A wing 
tank  was  hit,  and  the  plane  burst  into  flames  and  fell 
short  of  its  target.  Another  followed  within  two  min- 
utes, and  the  guns  from  Strategy  soon  had  it  blazing, 
but  it  banked  and  crashed  into  Logan  Victory.  The 
sweeper  closed  the  ammunition-laden  merchantman  and 
rescued  48  survivors.  Strategy  operated  in  the  Oki- 
nawa area  until  5 May  when  she  departed  for  Ulithi. 

The  ship  put  in  at  Ulithi  on  9 May  and  refitted 
there  until  the  20th  when  she  and  other  ships  of  her 
division  escorted  a resupply  convoy  back  to  Okinawa, 
arriving  a week  later.  Strategy  operated  from  Kerama 
Retto  until  31  July.  In  June,  she  helped  clear  area 
“Zebra”  in  the  East  China  Sea  of  an  antisubmarine 
minefield.  She  then  aided  in  clearing  another  area  of 
about  7,500  square  miles  northwest  of  Okinawa,  almost 
to  Kyushu.  The  operation  took  more  than  three  weeks, 
after  which  the  ship  returned  to  Buckner  Bay  for 
logistics.  On  6 August,  she  sailed  for  Leyte  for  an 
availability  period. 

Strategy  was  at  Leyte  when  hostilities  with  Japan 
ceased.  The  ship  sailed  for  Japan  on  28  August.  At 
Kii  Suido,  Wakayama,  Honshu,  she  swept  mines  for 
the  occupation  forces  until  5 October.  The  ship  then 
moved  to  Nagoya  on  7 October  and  remained  in  that 
area  until  the  19th  when  she  went  to  Sasebo.  She 
rejoined  Mine  Squadron  36  in  sweeping  known  mine- 
fields from  Kyushu  to  Korea  until  early  December. 
Strategy  sailed  from  Japan  on  12  December  1945,  en 
route  to  the  California  coast,  via  Eniwetok  and  Pearl 
Harbor. 

Strategy  reached  San  Diego  on  12  January  1946  and 
was  routed  onward  to  the  east  coast  for  disposition. 
She  arrived  at  Galveston,  Tex.,  on  10  February,  for  a 
pre-inactivation  overhaul.  The  minesweeper  then 
moved  to  Orange,  Tex.,  on  10  May  1946  and,  four  days 
later,  was  decommissioned  and  assigned  to  the  16th 
Fleet.  Strategy  was  redesignated  MSF-308  on  7 Feb- 
ruary 1955  while  in  reserve.  Strategy  was  struck  from 
the  Navy  list  on  1 October  1967. 

Strategy  received  four  battle  stars  for  World  War 

II  service. 


Stratford 

An  estate  in  Westmoreland  County,  Va.;  the  birth- 
place of  Robert  E.  Lee. 

(AP-41:  dp.  3,640;  1.  261';  b.  43'6";  dr.  15'7";  s.  9.6 
k. ; cpl.  132;  trp.  306;  a.  1 3'',  3 40mm.;  cl.  Stratford ) 

Stratford  (AP-41),  ex-Catherine,  was  built  in  1918 
by  the  Manitowoc  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wise.; 
acquired  by  the  Navy  on  31  July  1941;  and  commis- 
sioned on  25  August  1941  at  Baltimore,  Md. 

After  completing  her  shakedown  in  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  area,  Stratford  sailed  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  23 
October,  for  Iceland,  via  New  York  and  Nova  Scotia. 
She  arrived  at  Reykjavik  on  16  November  1941  and 
operated  there  until  25  March  1942  when  she  returned 
to  Boston.  The  transport  made  another  cruise  to  Ice- 
land and  returned  to  Boston  on  27  June.  She  was 
ordered  to  proceed  to  California,  via  Norfolk,  Key 


West,  Guantanamo  Bay,  and  the  Canal  Zone. 

Stratford  arrived  at  San  Pedro  on  28  August; 
loaded  passengers;  and  sailed  for  Hawaii  three  days 
later.  She  arrived  there  on  the  11th  and  sailed  the  fol- 
lowing week  for  Samoa.  The  transport  remained  in  the 
South  Pacific  until  April  1945.  She  shuttled  troops  and 
cargo  from  rear  areas  to  advance  bases  and,  as  the 
Americans  penetrated  further  into  the  Pacific,  her 
ports  of  call  increased.  In  addition  to  ports  in  New 
Zealand  and  New  Caledonia,  Stratford  also  operated  in 
the  Solomon,  Treasury,  St.  Matthias,  New  Hebrides, 
Russell,  and  Treasury  Islands  as  well  as  ports  in  New 
Guinea. 

Stratford  arrived  at  Leyte  on  2 April  1945  and 
operated  in  the  Philippine  Islands  until  1 December 
when  she  sailed  for  the  United  States,  via  Eniwetok 
and  Pearl  Harbor.  The  transport  arrived  at  San  Pedro 
in  January  1946  and  remained  there  until  sailing  for 
the  east  coast  on  7 March. 

Stratford  reached  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  7 March  and 
reported  to  the  5th  Naval  District  for  disposition.  She 
departed  there  on  3 April  and  headed  for  Baltimore 
where  she  had  originally  entered  naval  service.  Strat- 
ford was  decommissioned  there  on  17  April  and 
returned  to  the  War  Shipping  Administration  on  the 
same  day.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 
May  1946. 

Stratford  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Straub 

Walter  Morris  Straub — born  on  6 December  1919  at 
Chicago,  111. — was  appointed  midshipman  on  15  July 
1938,  and  he  was  commissioned  ensign  to  date  from  19 
December  1941.  He  reported  for  duty  in  Atlanta 
(CL-51)  on  4 January  1942.  He  was  promoted  to 
lieutenant  (jg.)  on  1 October  1942,  for  temporary 
service.  Early  in  the  morning  of  13  November  1942, 
while  Atlanta  was  fighting  Japanese  warships  in  the 
Naval  Battle  of  Guadalcanal,  Lt.  (jg.)  Straub  was 
killed  when  an  enemy  shell  crashed  into  the  machine 
gun  battery  he  commanded. 


Straub  (DE-77)  was  originally  laid  down  on  10 
May  1943  at  Hingham,  Mass.,  as  a Buckley- class 
escort  ship  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  Allocated  to  the 
Royal  Navy  in  the  spring  of  1943,  she  was  launched 
on  31  July  and  transferred  to  the  United  Kingdom  on 
13  November.  Designated  a “Captain”-class  frigate 
and  renamed  Braithwaite  by  the  British,  she  served 
the  Royal  Navy  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  North 
Sea  until  the  end  of  the  war.  She  also  participated  in 
the  invasion  of  Normandy  in  June  1944.  Returned  to 
the  United  States  in  1945,  Braithwaite  was  sold  on  30 
May  1946. 

I 

(DE-181 : dp.  1,240;  1.  306'0";  b.  36'7";  s.  20.9  k. 
(tl.)  ; cpl.  216;  a.  3 3",  2 40mm.,  10  20mm.,  3 21"  tt., 
2 dct.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.)  ; cl.  Cannon) 

Straub  (DE-181) — an  escort  ship — was  laid  down 
on  7 June  1943  by  the  Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Dry 
Dock  Co.,  at  Newark,  N.J.  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet H.  Straub,  the  escort  was  launched  on  19  Sep- 
tember and  commissioned  on  25  October  1943  at  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  Lt.  Comdr.  James  T.  Kilbreth, 
USNR,  in  command. 

Straub  remained  in  New  York  until  11  November, 
then  departed  for  Great  Sound  Bay,  Bermuda,  and 
shakedown.  The  shakedown  exercises  in  waters  around 
Bermuda  lasted  for  approximately  one  month,  and 
Straub  returned  to  New  York  on  13  December.  There 
she  joined  elements  of  convoy  UGS  28,  escorted  them 
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to  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  thence  across  the  Atlantic  as  far 
as  the  Azores.  The  convoy  arrived  at  Bahia  Angra, 
Terceira,  Azores,  on  8 January  1944;  and  Straub  con- 
ducted antisubmarine  patrols  among  the  islands  until 
detached  on  16  January  to  join  TG  21.11  in  screening 
escort  aircraft  carrier  Mission  Bay  (CVE-59)  to 
Casablanca. 

The  task  group  made  Casablanca  on  25  January 
and,  the  same  day,  Straub  began  her  voyage  home.  She 
arrived  at  New  York  on  6 February  and  began  a 
period  of  availability  which  lasted  until  her  embarka- 
tion on  the  20th  for  Recife,  Pernambuco,  Brazil.  As  a 
part  of  the  antisubmarine  screen  of  TG  27.2,  she  was 
reunited  with  Mission  Bay  as  escort  to  her  and  Wake 
Island  (CVE-65).  The  task  group  called  at  Recife, 
where  Straub  reported  for  duty  with  the  4th  Fleet, 
and  then  moved  on  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  entering  port  on 
the  7th.  Straub  was  detached  the  next  day  and 
steamed  out  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  bound  for  Montevideo, 
Uruguay. 

Straub  put  in  at  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil,  for 
three  days  and,  instead  of  making  for  Montevideo,  vis- 
ited Bahia  from  17  to  28  March.  From  there,  she  put 
to  sea  and  joined  TG  41.6  on  the  31st.  Led  by  escort 
carrier  Solomons  (CVE-67),  Straub  and  the  rest  of 
TG  41.6  plied  the  ocean  searching  for  enemy  subma- 
rines until  12  April.  The  task  grouD  returned  to  Recife 
for  two  days  and  sortied  on  14  April  for  another  U- 
boat  hunt.  This  second  patrol,  on  14  to  30  April,  and 
the  third,  from  4 to  20  May,  were  both  fruitless.  After 
an  11-day  repair  period  at  Recife,  Straub  exited  the 
harbor  with  TG  41.6  on  31  May  1944  for  their  fourth 
patrol. 

At  the  end  of  two  weeks  of  quiet  cruising,  Straub 
picked  up  a report  of  a submarine  sighting  sent  by  one 
of  Solomons’  pilots.  In  company  with  Herzog 
(DE-178),  she  sped  off  to  the  U-boat’s  reported  posi- 
tion to  initiate  a box  search  and  engage  the  marauder 
if  possible.  In  the  meantime,  six  other  planes  found 
the  submarine,  attacked,  and  sank  her.  That  evening, 
Straub  entered  the  area  of  the  sinking  to  pick  up  sur- 
vivors. She  was  able  to  recover  the  submarine’s  com- 
manding officer,  her  executive  officer,  and  18  other 
crewmen.  Late  that  night,  she  was  forced  by  darkness 
to  give  up  the  search  for  Lt.  ( jg. ) Chamberlain,  the 
pilot  whose  depth  charges  had  finished  off  both  the 
U-boat  and  his  own  aircraft.  The  prisoners  were 
transferred  to  Solomons  on  the  next  day,  16  June,  and 
TG  41.6  returned  to  Recife  on  the  23d. 

Straub  continued  patrols  with  Solomons  and  TG  41.6 
until  22  August.  At  that  time,  she  joined  TG  41.7  and 
carrier  Tripoli  (CVE-64)  and  patrolled  out  of  Recife 
for  U-boats  until  sailing  for  New  York  on  15  Novem- 
ber. The  escort  remained  in  New  York  from  26 
November  to  27  December.  She  then  moved  via  Key 
West,  Fla.,  to  Trinidad.  There,  between  11  and  30  Jan- 
uary 1945,  she  participated  in  various  tests  and  exer- 
cises. 

Returning  to  Recife  on  30  January,  she  stayed  in 
that  port  until  5 February  when  she  got  underway  to 
escort  Omaha  (CL-4)  on  an  official  visit  to  Monte- 
video, Uruguay.  Straub  escorted  her  back  to  Recife 
between  22  to  28  March  and  sailed  the  next  day  for 
New  York,  arriving  on  8 April.  Following  a week’s 
availability  at  New  York,  she  set  sail  for  Casco  Bay, 
Maine,  where  she  arrived  on  15  April.  From  there, 
Straub  set  out  for  antisubmarine  patrols  in  which  she 
was  engaged  until  8 May.  On  that  date,  the  escort 
reported  at  New  London,  Conn.,  for  two  weeks’  duty 
as  a target  ship  for  submarine  exercises  off  New 
London. 

Moving  from  New  London  to  Norfolk,  Straub  joined 
convoy  UGS  94  as  part  of  its  antisubmarine  screen. 
She  sailed  with  the  convoy  all  the  way  to  Mers-el- 
Kebir,  Algeria,  and,  after  stopping  along  the  way  at 
Horta  in  the  Azores,  returned  to  the  United  States  on 
19  June  1945.  She  underwent  repairs  at  Boston  from 
19  June  to  25  July  and,  after  exercises  out  of  Guan- 


tanamo Bay,  Cuba,  sailed  westward.  She  transited  the 
Panama  Canal  on  13  and  14  August  and  arrived  in 
San  Diego  on  the  24th.  During  her  passage  from 
Panama,  Japan  capitulated. 

Three  days  later,  she  sailed  from  San  Diego,  rendez- 
voused with  SS  Wisconsin,  and  escorted  her  to  Hawaii. 
Upon  arrival  in  Pearl  Harbor  on  4 September  1945, 
Straub  was  employed  in  various  patrols  and  as  an 
escort  to  carriers  conducting  flight  operations.  On  4 
November,  she  was  assigned  duty  as  a weather  station 
vessel  in  the  Hawaii  area.  She  spent  just  over  two 
months  alternating  between  Pearl  Harbor  and  weather 
station  duty. 

Straub  weighed  anchor  on  12  January  1946,  transited 
the  Panama  Canal  on  26  and  27  January,  and  arrived 
at  New  York  on  1 February.  At  the  completion  of 
pre-inactivation  overhaul,  she  sailed  from  New  York 
on  20  February  bound  for  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla., 
and  there  remained  with  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet 
until  October  1958  when  she  was  shifted  to  Charleston, 
S.C.  Straub  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  in  1 August 
1973  and  subsequently  sunk  as  a target. 


Straus 

David  H.  Straus,  Jr.,  born  in  Houston,  Tex.,  on  13 
August  1916,  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Naval 
Reserve,  Class  V-6,  as  a storekeeper  second  class  on 
31  July  1941  and  was  placed  on  inactive  duty. 

Straus  was  called  to  active  duty  on  18  August  and 
reported  to  the  Receiving  Station,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
On  13  October  1941,  he  was  transferred  to  Lexington 
(CV-2).  A commission  as  ensign  in  the  Naval  Reserve 
was  issued  to  Straus  on  5 May  1942;  but,  before  he 
tok  the  oath  of  office,  he  was  killed  on  8 May  1942 
when  Lexington  was  sunk  during  the  Battle  of  the 
Coral  Sea. 

(DE-408 : dp.  1,350;  1.  306';  b.  36'7";  dr.  13'4";  s. 

24.3  k. ; cpl.  222;  a.  2 5",  4 40mm.,  10  20mm.,  8 dcp., 

2 dct.,  1 dcp.  (hh.),  3 21"  tt. ; cl.  John  C.  Butler) 

Straus  (DE-408)  was  laid  down  on  18  November 
1943  by  the  Brown  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.; 
launched  on  30  December  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
David  Straus;  and  commissioned  on  6 April  1944,  Lt. 
Comdr.  D.  A.  Nienstedt  in  command. 

Straus  was  fitted  out  and  held  sea  trials  at  Galves- 
ton until  25  April  when  she  sailed  to  Bermuda  for  her 
shakedown  cruise.  She  then  sailed  to  Boston  for  a 
post-shakedown  overhaul  from  28  May  to  9 June.  The 
ship  arrived  at  Norfolk  on  11  June  and  sailed  for 
Panama  the  following  week  as  an  escort  for  Mississi- 
newa  (AO-59).  The  oiler  loaded  at  Aruba,  off  Vene- 
zuela, on  23  and  24  June  and  continued  to  Panama.  On 
the  evening  of  the  24th,  the  escort  attacked  a sound 
contact  with  depth  charges  and  hedgehogs.  Oil  slicks 
and  bubbles  rose  to  the  surface;  but  Straus  had  to 
break  off  the  attack  to  rejoin  Mississinewa.  Straus  left 
the  oiler  at  Cristobal  and  transited  the  canal  on  26 
June  to  sail  independently  to  California. 

Straus  stopped  at  San  Diego  for  voyage  repairs 
from  6 to  9 July  and  then  sailed  westward,  arriving  at 
Pearl  Harbor  on  the  16th.  Eight  days  later,  she  sailed 
for  the  Marshall  Islands.  The  destroyer  escort  arrived 
at  Eniwetok  on  2 August  and  was  assigned  to  the 
convoy  screen  which  sailed  three  days  later  for  the 
Marianas  and  arrived  off  Saipan  on  10  August.  Straus 
was  assigned  to  local  antisubmarine  patrol.  On  the 
13th,  she  rescued  two  Army  airmen  from  a piece  of 
driftwood  and  put  them  ashore.  From  14  August  to  14 
September,  Straus  escorted  convoys  between  Eniwetok 
and  Guam.  On  the  latter  date,  the  ship  was  assigned 
to  the  3d  Fleet. 

Straus  stood  out  of  Apra  Harbor  on  17  September 
with  a replenishment  unit  to  join  the  main  logistics 
group,  Task  Group  (TG)  30.8,  that  was  supporting  the 
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fast  carriers  of  Task  Force  (TF)  38.  The  destroyer 
was  detached  from  the  screen  on  the  23d  to  investigate 
a life  raft  reported  west  of  Cocos  Island.  She  found  a 
raft  carrying  three  Japanese  Army  officers  and  two 
enlisted  men.  A boat  was  dispatched  to  tow  the  raft  to 
the  ship.  Before  the  boat  reached  the  raft,  the  two 
enlisted  men  had  committed  suicide.  The  other  three 
surrendered  peacefully,  after  one  was  disarmed  of  a 
hand  grenade.  The  next  day,  Straus  steamed  for  a ren- 
dezvous with  the  3d  Fleet  for  refueling  and  replenish- 
ment operations,  after  which  her  unit  returned  to 
Saipan.  She  sailed  for  Eniwetok  on  1 October;  and, 
upon  her  arrival  three  days  later,  she  resumed  convoy 
duty. 

Straus  sailed  with  a Ulithi-bound  convoy  on  8 Octo- 
ber and  arrived  five  days  later.  She  became  station 
ship  for  the  Commander,  Western  Carolines,  Patrol 
and  Escort  Group.  The  DE  moved  to  the  Palau 
Islands,  on  15  November,  with  her  division,  Escort 
Division  65,  and  was  assigned  to  the  screen  around 
Peleliu  and  Anguar.  On  the  18th,  a report  was 
received  that  enemy  swimmers  were  moving  from  Eli 
Malk  Island,  under  cover  of  darkness,  toward  Peleliu. 
Straus  provided  starshell  illumination  while  a landing 
craft  flotilla  attacked  the  swimmers  with  machine  guns 
and  eliminated  them.  The  ship  returned  to  Ulithi  on 
the  26th,  and  resumed  her  former  duties  until  March 
1945  when  she  was  attached  to  the  5th  Fleet. 

Straus  departed  Ulithi  on  26  March  with  a task  unit 
en  route  to  rendezvous  with  TG  50.8,  the  main  logistics 
group  that  was  refueling  and  replenishing  the  fast 
carriers  during  the  Okinawa  operations.  She  remained 
with  the  group  until  26  June.  Two  days  later,  she 
sailed  from  Ulithi  with  a convoy  en  route  to  Okinawa. 
The  ships  arrived  on  2 July,  and  Straus  was  assigned 
to  antisubmarine  patrol.  The  DE  continued  operating 
in  the  Okinawa  area  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
with  Japan.  On  19  September,  she  sailed  with  TF  55 
for  Japan  and  arrived  at  Sasebo  the  following  day. 
The  force  consisted  of  a cruiser  accompanied  by  five 
destroyers  to  provide  a show  of  force  before  occupa- 
tion forces  arrived. 

Straus  was  detached  before  the  amphibious  forces 
arrived  to  join  two  aircraft  carriers  that  were  steam- 
ing off  Kyushu  with  ready  air  support  in  case  the  Jap- 
anese offered  resistance.  She  returned  to  Sasebo  on  the 
25th  and  remained  there  until  15  October  when  she 
weighed  anchor  for  the  United  States.  After  port  calls 
at  Saipan  and  Pearl  Harbor,  the  destroyer  escort 
arrived  at  San  Diego  on  5 November  1945  to  begin 
inactivation. 

Straus  remained  inactive  at  the  Naval  Repair  Base 
until  15  January  1947  when  she  was  decommissioned 
and  attached  to  the  San  Diego  Group  of  the  Pacific 
Reserve  Fleet.  Straus  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list 
on  1 May  1966  and  used  as  a target  in  August  1973. 

Straus  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Strength 

(AM-309:  dp.  850;  1.  184'6";  b.  33';  dr.  9'9";  s.  14.8 
k. ; cpl.  104;  a.  1.  3",  4 40mm.;  cl.  Admirable) 

Strength  (AM— 309)  was  laid  down  on  4 October 
1943  by  Associated  Shipbuilders,  Seattle,  Wash.; 
launched  on  28  March  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  H.  W. 
McCurdy;  and  commissioned  on  30  September  1944,  Lt. 
Comdr.  W.  D.  White,  USNR,  in  command. 

Strength  completed  fitting  out  at  Seattle;  sailed 
with  Strategy  (AM-308)  on  20  October  for  San 
Pedro,  Calif.;  and  held  her  shakedown  in  Los  Angeles 
Harbor.  After  training  at  the  Sound  School  in  San 
Diego,  the  ship  returned  to  San  Pedro  and  got  under- 
way on  3 December  for  Hawaii,  arriving  at  Pearl 
Harbor  on  10  December  1944.  Strength  was  assigned 
to  Mine  Division  36  and  began  training  with  that  unit 


at  Lahaina  Roads,  Maui,  rehearsing  for  the  forthcom- 
ing invasion  of  Iwo  Jima. 

On  22  January  1945,  Strength  got  underway  for 
Ulithi  with  Task  Group  51,  LST  Flotilla  One,  in  the 
screen  for  Tractor  Group  Able.  The  ships  remained 
there  from  3 to  5 February  before  steaming  for  the 
Marianas  where  final  staging  for  the  assault  on  Iwo 
Jima  was  held.  Strength  was  detached  from  the  screen 
to  rejoin  the  other  minesweepers  of  her  division  and 
they  departed  for  the  Volcanoes  on  the  13th. 

Strength  arrived  off  Iwo  Jima  on  16  February  and 
began  sweeping  operations  to  clear  the  way  for  the 
invasion  fleet  which  arrived  three  days  later.  She  con- 
tinued sweeping  operations  and  antisubmarine  patrols 
until  the  end  of  the  month  when  she  steamed  to 
Saipan.  Her  division  sailed  for  the  Carolines  and 
arrived  at  Ulithi  the  next  day. 

Strength  and  her  sister  ships  sortied  for  the  Ryu- 
kyus  on  19  March.  They  began  sweeping  mines  from 
the  Kerama  Retto  area  on  25  March  in  preparation 
for  the  assault  the  next  day.  On  26  March,  a partially 
surfaced  midget  submarine  was  sighted  at  1118  hours. 
Four  torpedoes  were  fired  at  Strength.  Two  passed 
underneath  her,  and  two  sped  by  astern.  She  opened 
fire  with  her  secondary  batteries,  but  no  damage  was 
ascertained.  She  then  assisted  in  clearing  the 
approaches  to  the  beaches  off  Okinawa  for  the  impend- 
ing assault  on  that  island  which  began  on  1 April.  The 
Japanese  launched  their  heaviest  air  attack  by  suicide 
planes  against  the  American  fleet  on  6 April.  One 
chose  the  minesweeper  for  its  target,  but  her  gunners 
set  it  afire,  and  it  splashed  several  hundred  yards 
astern.  Strength  operated  off  Okinawa  until  retiring  to 
Ulithi  for  repairs.  She  reached  the  lagoon  on  24  May 
and  remained  for  a month  awaiting  parts.  Once  the 
repairs  had  been  completed,  the  minesweeper  was 
assigned  antisubmarine  patrol  in  the  waters  surround- 
ing Ulithi. 

Strength  was  at  Ulithi  when  the  Japanese  ceased 
hostilities.  She  sailed  for  Okinawa  on  4 September  and 
operated  from  8 September  until  ordered  to  Sasebo 
where  she  rejoined  her  division.  They  swept  known 
minefields  between  Kyushu  and  Korea  until  early 
December.  Strength  was  ordered  to  return  to  the 
United  States,  and  she  sailed  from  Sasebo  on  10 
December.  She  refueled  at  Ulithi;  called  at  Pearl 
Harbor  on  28  December  1945;  and  arrived  at  San 
Diego  on  12  January  1946.  The  ship  was  routed 
onward  to  the  east  coast  for  final  disposition. 

Strength  arrived  at  Galveston,  Tex.,  on  10  February 
and  began  a preinactivation  overhaul.  She  moved  to 
Orange,  Tex.,  on  16  May  and  was  assigned  to  the  16th 
Fleet.  The  ship  was  placed  out  of  commission,  in 
reserve,  on  19  July  1946.  On  7 February  1955, 
Strength  was  reclassified  MSF-309.  Strength  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 April  1967. 

Strength  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 


Stribling 

Cornelius  Kinchiloe  Stribling  was  born  at  Pendleton, 
S.C.,  on  22  September  1796.  He  was  appointed  mid- 
shipman on  18  June  1812,  the  day  the  United  States 
declared  war  on  Great  Britain.  During  the  War  of 
1812,  he  served  in  Macedonian  from  1 January  1813 
to  April  1814  and  in  Mohawk  from  then  until  April 
1815.  While  assigned  to  Mohawk  on  Lake  Ontario, 
Midshipman  Stribling  participated  in  the  blockade  of 
Kingston  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1814. 

Soon  after  the  end  of  the  war,  he  returned  to  Mace- 
donian and,  in  1815,  participated  in  the  capture  of  two 
Algerine  ships,  a frigate  and  a brig,  by  Commodore 
Stephen  Decatur’s  squadron.  In  October  of  1815,  Stri- 
bling was  transferred  to  Constellation  and  returned 
home  in  that  frigate  at  the  end  of  1817.  On  1 April 
1818,  he  was  promoted  to  lieutenant  and  served  suc- 
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cessively  in  Hornet,  Peacock,  John  Adams,  and  again 
in  Constellation,  during  the  campaigns  against  pirates 
in  the  West  Indies.  In  1823,  he  was  given  command  of 
two  barges  along  the  coast  of  Cuba  and  with  them 
captured  buccaneer  schooner  Pilot  after  a running 
fight. 

During  the  Mexican  War,  Stribling  was  attached  to 
ship-of-the-line  Ohio  and  took  part  in  operations 
against  the  coastal  towns  of  Lower  California  and 
western  Mexico.  From  1851  to  1853,  he  served  as 
Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy. 
On  1 August  1853,  he  became  Captain  Stribling.  From 
1854  to  1855,  he  commanded  San  Jacinto  and,  between 
1857  and  1859,  he  was  Commandant  at  the  Pensacola 
Navy  Yard. 

After  two  years  as  Commander  of  the  East  India 
Squadron,  Capt.  Stribling  returned  home  in  1861  to 
find  the  Union  rent  asunder  by  the  Civil  War.  He  for- 
sook the  land  of  his  birth,  South  Carolina,  to  support 
the  Union  cause.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
Congress,  effective  21  December  1861,  his  long  service 
required  that  he  be  placed  upon  the  retired  list.  That 
action  and  a promotion  to  the  rank  of  Commodore  took 
place  on  2 August  1862. 

However,  the  exigencies  of  war  soon  brought  him 
back  to  active  duty.  He  commanded  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard  until  23  September  1864,  when  he  was 
ordered  to  assume  command  of  the  East  Gulf  Blockad- 
ing Squadron.  He  held  this  post  for  the  duration  of 
the  war.  On  6 August  1866,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Lighthouse  Board  and  remained  with  that  organization 
until  18  September  1871,  having  served  as  president  of 
the  board  from  15  March  1869.  Rear  Admiral  Stribling 
died  at  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  on  17  January  1880. 

I 

(Destroyer  No.  96:  dp.  1,191  (n.)  ; 1.  314'4%";  b. 

30'11  y*"  (wl.);  dr.  9'2"  (mean);  s.  34.41  k.;  cpl. 

103;  a.  4 4",  2 1-pdrs.,  12  21"  tt. ; cl.  Wickes) 

The  first  Stribling  (Destroyer  No.  96)  was  laid 
down  at  Quincy,  Mass.,  on  14  December  1912  by  the 
Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.;  launched  on  29  May 
1918;  sponsored  by  Miss  Mary  Calvert  Stribling;  and 
commissioned  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  on  16  August 
1918,  Lt.  Comdr.  Thomas  E.  Van  Metre  in  command. 

On  31  August,  Stribling  departed  New  York  to 
escort  a convoy  across  the  Atlantic.  However,  machin- 
ery trouble  forced  her  back  into  New  York  the  follow- 
ing day.  After  almost  three  weeks  in  port,  she  got 
underway  again  on  18  September,  this  time  as  an 
escort  to  a Gibraltar-bound  convoy.  She  fueled  at 
Ponta  Delgada  in  the  Azores  and  made  Gibraltar  in 
early  October.  From  there,  she  sailed  with  a convoy 
for  Marseilles  on  10  October.  For  the  next  month,  she 
made  several  Gibraltar-to-Marseilles  circuits  with 
Allied  convoys. 

After  the  Armistice,  she  sailed  to  Venice,  Italy,  to 
investigate  post-armistice  conditions  there  and  at  var- 
ious other  ports  on  Italy’s  Adriatic  coast  and  in  Dal- 
matia. At  the  completion  of  that  duty,  she  headed  back 
to  the  United  States,  arriving  home  in  July  of  1919. 
Stribling  entered  the  Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Navy  Yard 
for  overhaul  and  repairs  before  being  placed  in 
reduced  commission  at  Philadelphia.  There,  she  was 
converted  to  a minelayer  and,  on  17  July  1920,  she  was 
redesignated  DM-1.  In  September  1921,  she  departed 
Philadelphia  and  sailed  to  the  west  coast  and,  from 
there,  proceeded  on  to  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii.  After  a 
series  of  maneuvers  in  the  islands,  Stribling  was 
decommissioned  on  26  June  1922.  On  1 December  1936, 
her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list.  The  follow- 
ing month,  her  hulk  was  towed  to  San  Pedro,  Calif., 
where  she  was  sunk  as  a target. 

II 

(DD-867 : dp.  2,425;  1.  390'6";  b.  40'10";  dr.  18'6";  s. 


34.6  k.  (tl.) ; cpl.  345;  a.  6 5",  10  40mm.,  10  21"  tt., 

2 dct.,  6 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.) ; cl.  Gearing ) 

The  second  Stribling  (DD-867)  was  laid  down  on  15 
January  1945  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  at  Staten 
Island,  N.Y.;  launched  on  8 June  1945;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  W.  Hunter  Powell;  and  commissioned  on  29  Sep- 
tember 1945,  Comdr.  J.  D.  Buckeley  in  command. 

Stribling  shook  down  out  of  Guantanamo  Bay, 
Cuba;  then  reported  for  duty  at  the  Fleet  Sonar 
School  at  Key  West,  Fla.  In  1948,  she  embarked  upon 
the  first  of  a career-long  series  of  deployments  to  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  Between  1948  and  1953,  Stribling 
spent  a portion  of  each  year  in  the  “middle  sea.” 
During  the  1948  cruise,  she  flew  the  United  Nations 
flag  while  on  Palestine  Patrol.  In  1949,  she  became  the 
first  American  ship  to  visit  a Spanish  port  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War  in  1936.  While 
deployed  with  the  6th  Fleet  again  in  1950,  she  visited 
a number  of  northern  European  ports. 

On  23  August  1953,  Stribling  set  sail  from  Norfolk 
for  the  Panama  Canal  and  duty  with  the  Pacific  Fleet. 
She  reached  Yokosuka  on  3 October  and,  after  a brief 
upkeep  period,  commenced  Korean  War  operations. 
The  destroyer  operated  intermittently  with  the  carriers 
of  Task  Force  (TF)  77  in  the  Sea  of  Japan  and  with 
TF  95,  the  United  Nations  Escort  and  Blockading 
Force,  along  the  west  coast  of  Korea  and  in  the 
Yellow  Sea.  When  not  patrolling  with  TF  95  or  TF  77, 
Stribling  trained  and  visited  Far  Eastern  ports  for 
liberty.  In  March  1954,  she  continued  her  voyage 
around  the  world.  On  the  19th,  she  put  into  Port  Said, 
Egypt,  and  then  sailed  through  the  Mediterranean,  vis- 
iting the  sunny  liberty  ports  along  the  way.  On  10 
April,  she  completed  her  circumnavigation  of  the  globe 
at  Norfolk. 

Over  the  next  six  years,  Stribling  resumed  her 
schedule  of  6th  Fleet  deployments  alternated  with 
tours  of  duty  with  the  2d  Fleet  in  the  western  Atlan- 
tic and  Caribbean  Sea.  Constant  training  and  exer- 
cises, both  American  and  NATO,  characterized  the 
bulk  of  her  activities  during  that  period.  She  was  in 
the  Mediterranean  in  1958  during  the  Lebanon  crisis 
and  stood  by  to  lend  a hand  until  it  was  resolved. 

The  period  from  June  1960  to  April  1966  brought 
significant  changes  to  Stribling.  From  June  1960  until 
April  1966,  she  was  modified  extensively  at  the 
Charleston  Naval  Shipyard  under  the  Fleet  Reha- 
bilitation and  Modernization  (FRAM)  program.  After 
refresher  training  out  of  Guantanamo  Bay  and  partici- 
pation in  NATO  exercise  “Lime  Jug,”  Stribling  stood 
watch  during  the  recovery  of  astronaut,  John  Glenn,  in 
February  of  1962.  In  August,  she  deployed  to  the  6th 
Fleet,  but  spent  at  least  a third  of  that  tour  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  operating  with  the  Middle 
East  Force.  She  exercised  with  units  of  the  Saudi 
Arabian  and  Iranian  navies  and  visited  many  new 
ports,  notably  Djibouti  in  French  Somaliland,  Kharg 
Island  in  Iran,  and  Aden.  Stribling’ s next  two  deploy- 
ments were  also  with  the  Middle  East  Force.  In  the 
spring  of  1966,  the  destroyer  received  a Drone  Anti- 
submarine Helicopter  (DASH)  system  and,  by  4 May 
1966,  completed  DASH  qualification. 

Stribling  continued  alternating  between  6th  and  2d 
Fleet  assignments  until  1969.  In  February  and  March 
of  1967,  she  participated  in  Polaris  missile  firing  tests 
on  the  Atlantic  test  range.  On  30  January  1969,  Stri- 
bling put  to  sea  from  Mayport,  Fla.,  to  make  her 
second  voyage  to  the  Far  East.  Heading  via  the 
Panama  Canal,  San  Diego,  and  Pearl  Harbor,  the 
destroyer  made  for  Yokosuka,  Japan,  and  then  opera- 
tions off  the  coast  of  Vietnam.  Stribling’s  duties 
included  bombardments  on  the  gunline,  search  and 
rescue  missions  usually  for  downed  carrier  pilots,  and 
Positive  Identification  Radar  Advisory  Zone  (PIRAZ) 
duty.  The  latter  assignment  involved  riding  “shot- 
gun” for  larger  PIRAZ  ships  armed  with  more 
sophisticated  radar  and  target  designation  systems. 
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That  summer,  Stribling  plane-guarded  for  the  carriers 
operating  on  Yankee  Station  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 
When  not  operating  in  the  combat  zone,  she  put  into 
Kaohsiung,  Taiwan;  Hong  Kong;  and  Subic  Bay  in 
the  Philippines,  for  liberty,  upkeep,  and  provisions.  On 
2 August  1969,  Stribling  cleared  the  combat  zone  to 
return  home.  On  her  way,  she  stopped  at  Kure  and 
Yokosuka,  Japan;  Pearl  Harbor;  San  Diego;  and 
Panama.  On  17  September  1969,  she  reentered  May- 
port. 

Upon  her  return  from  Vietnam,  Stribling  resumed 
her  routine  of  Mediterranean  deployments  and  Atlan- 
tic seaboard  duty.  She  made  two  deployments  to  the 
6th  Fleet,  one  from  August  1970  to  March  1971  and 
the  other  from  February  until  September  1972.  The 
first  was  an  active  tour  of  duty,  encompassing  as  it 
did  the  Jordanian  crisis  of  1970.  With  Syrian  elements 
and  left-wing  Jordanians  attempting  to  topple  King 
Hussein  from  his  throne,  the  6th  Fleet  was  mobilized 
to  maintain  a striking  force  poised  in  the  eastern  Med- 
iterranean. Operating  in  much  the  same  manner  as  she 
did  in  Vietnam  in  1969,  she  cruised  along  the  coast  of 
Syria  on  Bravo  Station  in  the  antiaircraft  screen  for 
the  6th  Fleet  until  the  crisis  abated.  On  22  October, 
Stribling  pursued  an  unidentified  nuclear  submarine, 
stalking  her  quarry  for  almost  48  hours. 

Stribling’ s second  deployment  since  returning  from 
Vietnam  was  far  more  routine.  It  was  given  over  to 
normal  operations  and  exercises  with  other  units  of 
the  fleet  and  with  units  of  foreign  navies.  In  March 
of  1973,  she  sailed  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
up  through  the  Indian  Ocean  to  rejoin  the  Middle  East 
Force.  Since  her  return  to  the  United  States  from 
that  last  deployment,  Stribling  has  operated  with  the 
2d  Fleet  in  the  western  Atlantic.  She  has  left  the  area 
only  once  in  that  time,  during  September  and  October 
1974,  to  participate  in  exercise  “Northern  Merger.” 
That  cruise  took  her  to  the  Netherlands  and  England 
for  port  visits.  In  mid-October  1974,  she  resumed  her 
eastern  seaboard  operations  and,  as  of  March  1975, 
was  still  so  employed. 

Stribling  earned  two  battle  stars  during  the  Viet- 
nam War. 


Strickland 

Everett  C.  Strickland-bom  on  6 July  1918  in 
Waterport,  N.Y. — enlisted  in  the  United  States  Naval 
Reserve  as  a seaman  second  class  on  17  February 
1941.  He  attended  elimination  flight  training  at  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.,  and  was  then  assigned  to  flight  training  at 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  He  was  promoted  to  ensign  and 
assigned  to  active  duty  on  13  January  1942. 

Ensign  Strickland  served  in  Astoria  (CA-34)  and 
participated  in  the  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea  and  the 
Battle  of  Midway  before  he  was  killed  on  9 August 

1942  when  Astoria  was  sunk  in  the  Battle  of  Savo 
Island. 

(DE-333 : dp.  1,200;  1.  306';  b.  36'7";  dr.  8'7";  s.  21.2 
k.;  cpl.  216;  a.  3 3",  6 40mm.,  10  20mm.,  2 dct.,  8 
dcp.,  1 dcp  (hh.) ; cl.  Edsall ) 

Strickland  (DE-333)  was  laid  down  on  23  August 

1943  by  the  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Orange,  Tex.; 
launched  on  2 November  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Everett  Strickland;  and  commissioned  on  10  January 
1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  A.  J.  Hopkins  in  command. 

Strickland  sailed  for  Bermuda  on  her  shakedown 
cruise  and  thence  to  Norfolk,  Va.  She  stood  out  of  that 
port  on  24  March  in  the  screen  of  convoy  UGS-37, 
consisting  of  60  merchant  ships  and  six  LST’s,  en  route 
to  Bizerte.  The  voyage  to  Gibraltar  was  uneventful; 
but,  once  the  Allied  ships  entered  the  Mediterranean, 
they  were  trailed  by  German  planes.  The  Luftwaffe 
struck  late  in  the  evening  of  11  April  when  the  convoy 
was  off  Cape  Bengut,  Algeria,  with  a force  of  approxi- 


mately 25  Domier  217’s  and  Junker  88’s  making  bomb- 
ing and  torpedo  runs.  Strickland,  on  the  starboard 
flank  of  the  convoy,  splashed  a Junker  that  was 
making  a strafing  run  on  her.  During  the  action, 
Holder  (DE-401)  was  torpedoed  and  badly  damaged. 
The  ship’s  return  trip  to  the  United  States  was  un- 
eventful, and  she  arrived  at  New  York  on  11  May. 

Strickland  continued  on  the  Norfolk-to-Bizerte  run 
for  five  months  and,  in  October,  shifted  to  the  North 
Atlantic  lanes,  escorting  tankers  and  troop  transports 
to  England  and  France.  She  continued  these  runs  until 
mid-May  1945  when  she  returned  to  New  York  to'  be 
refitted  for  duty  in  the  Pacific.  She  stood  out  of  New 
York  on  20  June  for  a 10-day  training  period  at  Guan- 
tanamo Bay,  Cuba,  and  onward  routing  via  the 
Panama  Canal  to  Hawaii. 

Strickland  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  25  July  and 
was  conducting  training  exercises  when  Japan  capitu- 
lated. She  escorted  an  aircraft  carrier  to  Eniwetok, 
Marshall  Islands,  on  29  August,  and  accompanied 
three  merchant  ships  from  there  to  Japan,  arriving  in 
Tokyo  Bay  on  2 October.  She  sailed  from  there  to 
Guam  and,  until  January  1946,  visited  Iwo  Jima,  Truk, 
and  Okinawa.  She  returned  to  San  Diego  on  25  Janu- 
ary 1946  and  was  routed  to  the  east  coast  for  inactiva- 
tion. Strickland  arrived  at  Philadelphia  on  11  Febru- 
ary and  moved  down  to  Charleston  the  following 
month.  She  remained  at  Charleston  from  10  March  to 
5 December  when  she  was  towed  to  Green  Cove 
Springs,  Fla.  The  destroyer  was  decommissioned  on  15 
June  and  placed  in  reserve  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

In  December  1950,  the  Navy  decided  to  reactivate 
the  ship  and  convert  her  into  a radar  picket  escort 
ship.  Strickland  was  towed  to  Norfolk  on  29  March 
1951  for  conversion.  She  was  recommissioned  as 
DER-333  on  2 February  1952.  After  shakedown  off 
Guantanamo  Bay,  the  destroyer  returned  to  Norfolk 
for  availability  from  1 to  27  June;  and  then  reported 
to  Escort  Squadron  16  at  Newport,  R.I.,  where  she 
began  duty  with  the  Eastern  Air  Defense  Command. 
With  her  new  and  complex  electronics  installation, 
Strickland  worked  hand-in-hand  with  the  Air  Force  in 
a network  of  radar  stations  that  were  scanning  the 
coasts  of  the  United  States.  Operating  from  her  home 
port,  the  ship  served  at  various  picket  stations  on  the 
North  Atlantic  seaboard  until  October  1955  when  she 
was  overhauled  at  the  New  York  Naval  Shipyard. 
With  updated  radar  equipment,  Stnckland  held  train- 
ing off  Guantanamo  Bay;  then  returned  to  Newport  on 
18  March  1956  for  assignment  to  the  picket  line. 
During  the  summer  of  1956,  she  had  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  DER  to  man  a regularly  assigned  picket 
station  on  the  Distant  Early  Warning  (DEW)  line. 
She  continued  her  picket  duties  in  the  Atlantic  until 
July  1957. 

On  15  July,  Strickland,  with  four  other  DERs,  stood 
out  of  Newport  en  route  to  the  Pacific.  They  arrived 
at  Pearl  Harbor,  her  new  home  port,  on  18  August. 
The  ship  then  began  patrolling  picket  stations  on  the 
Pacific  extension  of  the  DEW  line.  From  2 October 
1957  to  24  March  1958,  she  was  in  Pearl  Harbor. 
After  installation  of  stronger  radar  and  communica- 
tions systems,  she  returned  to  her  former  duties  on  the 
barrier  stations  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  area  until  ordered 
to  return  to  the  United  States  for  inactivation.  Strick- 
land was  decommissioned  on  17  June  and  assigned  to 
the  Reserve  Fleet.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list 
on  1 December  1972. 

Strickland  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Stringham 

Silas  Horton  Stringham,  born  in  Middletown,  N.Y., 
on  7 November  1798,  served  in  the  United  States  Navy 
from  the  War  of  1812  through  the  Civil  War.  During 
the  War  of  1812,  he  served  in  the  frigage  President 
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and  took  part  in  the  engagements  with  the  British 
ships  Little  Belt  and  Belvidere.  He  subsequently  served 
in  Spark  in  the  campaign  against  Algerian  corsairs 
and  later,  while  attached  to  Hornet  with  the  West 
India  Squadron,  participated  in  the  capture  of  the 
slaver  Moscow.  During  the  Mexican  War,  he  com- 
manded the  ship-of-the-line  Ohio  and  took  part  in  the 
attack  on  Vera  Cruz.  Commissioned  Rear  Admiral  in 
July  1862,  his  Civil  War  service  included  command  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron.  Rear  Admi- 
ral Stringham  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  on  7 February 
1876. 

I 

(Torpedo  Boat  No.  19:  dp.  340;  1.  232'4";  b.  22';  dr.  6'6" 

(mean);  s.  30  k.;  cpl.  59;  a.  4 6-pdrs.,  2 18"  tt.;  cl. 

Stringham) 

The  first  Stringham,  a steel  torpedo  boat,  was 
launched  on  10  June  1899  by  Harlan  & Hollingsworth, 
Willmington,  Del.;  sponsored  by  Miss  Edwina 
Stringham  Creighton;  and  was  placed  in  reduced  com- 
mission on  7 November  1905,  Lt.  Albert  H.  McCarthy 
in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Reserve  Torpedo  Flotilla  at  Annapo- 
lis, Md.,  upon  completion,  Stringham  was  placed  in  full 
commission  on  30  October  1906  and  assigned  to  the  3d 
Torpedo  Flotilla,  Atlantic  Fleet.  Stringham  operated 
on  the  eastern  seaboard  between  Key  West,  Fla.,  and 
Cape  Cod,  Mass.,  into  1907.  Detached  on  11  October 
1907  from  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  Stringham  was  placed  in 
reserve,  in  reduced  commission,  on  31  January  1908  at 
the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard. 

Placed  in  full  commission  again  on  1 July  1908, 
Stringham  rejoined  the  3d  Torpedo  Flotilla.  She  oper- 
ated primarily  out  of  Newport,  R.I.,  through  October; 
then  proceeded  to  Charleston,  S.C.,  where  she  was 
placed  in  reserve  on  19  November  1908.  Recommis- 
sioned on  14  August  1909,  Stringham  was  assigned 
duty  as  flagship  of  the  3d  Division,  Atlantic  Torpedo 


Flotilla,  on  9 September.  During  October,  she  partici- 
pated with  units  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  in  the  Hudson- 
Fulton  Centennial  celebrations,  steaming  up  the 
Hudson  as  far  as  Albany,  N.Y.,  on  8 October.  Return- 
ing south  to  Charleston,  Stringham  was  again  placed 
in  reserve  on  30  November. 

Assigned  to  temporary  duty  with  the  1st  Torpedo 
Division  on  1 April  1910,  Stringham  was  transferred 
to  the  Engineering  Experimental  Station  at  Annapolis, 
Md.,  on  14  September.  She  served  as  a practice  ship 
and  training  vessel  for  midshipmen  at  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  from  1911  to  1913,  and  was 
placed  out  of  commission  on  21  November  1913  at  the 
Norfolk  Navy  Yard. 

Stringham  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  26 
November  1913  and  designated  for  use  as  a target  on 
17  December  1913.  Never  actually  used  as  a target, 
Stringham  remained  at  Norfolk  until  sold  on  18  May 
1923  to  E.  L.  Hurst  of  Roanoke  Dock  for  scrapping. 

II 

(Destroyer  No.  83:  dp.  1,284  (full);  1.  314'4%";  b. 

30'11  dr.  9'2"  (mean);  s.  34.8  k.;  cpl.  103;  a.  4 

4",  2 1-pdr.,  12  21"  tt.;  cl.  Wickes) 

The  second  Stringham  (Destroyer  No.  83)  was  laid 
down  on  19  September  1917  at  Quincy,  Mass.,  by  the 
Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.;  launched  on  30  March 
1918;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Edward  B.  Hill  ; and  commis- 
sioned on  2 July  1918,  Comdr.  N.  E.  Nichols  in  com- 
mand. 

Following  commissioning,  Stringham  was  assigned  to 
convoy  escort  and  antisubmarine  duty  through  the  end 
of  World  War  I.  Upon  her  return  to  the  United  States 
in  1919,  she  was  assigned  to  Destroyer  Division 
(DesDiv)  6 of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  Destroyer  Force. 
Except  for  a six-month  period  from  December  1919  to 
June  1920  when  she  was  in  reduced  commission, 
Stringham  remained  fully  active  with  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  until  the  middle  of  1922.  During  that  time, 


USS  Stringham  (Torpedo  Boat  No.  19)  at  the  Jamestown  Naval  Review,  1907.  Her  dark  “torpedo-boat  green 
finish  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  white-and-buff  of  the  Maine  (BB-lO)-class  battleship  in  the  background. 
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alpha-numeric  hull  numbers  were  adopted  by  the 
Navy;  and  Stringham  was  redesignated  DD-83  effec- 
tive 17  July  1920.  On  2 June  1922,  she  was  decommis- 
sioned at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard. 

She  remained  inactive  until  1940,  when  she  was 
apparently  moved  to  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  for  con- 
version to  a high-speed  transport.  On  2 August  1940, 
Stringham  was  redesignated  APD-6;  and,  on  11 
December  1940,  she  was  recommissioned  at  Norfolk, 
whence  she  operated  until  mid-1942.  Her  duties  con- 
sisted primarily  of  escorting  coastal  convoys  from 
point  to  point  along  the  eastern  seaboard  and  to  var- 
ious bases  in  the  Caribbean.  On  18  April  1942, 
Stringham  attacked  an  enemy  submarine  but  could  not 
confirm  a kill  even  though  heavy  black  oil  surfaced 
soon  after  her  attack.  On  the  following  day,  she  put 
into  Norfolk  and  participated  in  amphibious  exercises 
in  Chesapeake  Bay  through  the  first  week  in  July. 

On  6 July,  she  got  underway  from  Norfolk  in  com- 
pany with  a convoy  bound  for  the  Panama  Canal.  She 
transited  the  canal  on  the  13th,  reported  to  the  Com- 
mander, Southeastern  Pacific,  and  continued  west. 
After  stops  in  the  Society  and  Fiji  Islands,  she 
reached  Espiritu  Santo,  in  the  New  Hebrides,  on  14 
August.  Two  days  later,  she  put  to  sea  on  the  first  of 
many  resupply  voyages  to  help  bolster  the  marines 
clinging  precariously  to  the  beachhead  on  Guadalcanal. 

The  Guadalcanal  campaign  was  unique  among  the 
amphibious  operations  conducted  in  the  Pacific  during 
World  War  II.  Neither  the  United  States  nor  Japan 
enjoyed  the  overwhelming  naval  superiority  which  in 
almost  every  other  case  ensured  victory  for  the  greater 
force.  Relative  equality  made  the  naval  forces  of  each 
side  a constant  threat  to  the  supply  lines  of  the  other. 
Consequently,  both  sides  relied  upon  the  high-speed 
transport,  converted  destroyers  like  Stringham,  which 
were  well  armed  for  transports  and  fast  enough  to 
evade  more  powerfully  armed  warships.  While  the  con- 
tribution of  the  larger  elements  of  the  American  Fleet 
cannot  be  overlooked,  the  struggle  for  Guadalcanal 
was  to  a great  extent  the  battle  of  the  high-speed 
transport.  Stringham  and  her  sister  APD’s  succeeded 
where  their  Japanese  counterparts  failed.  They  kept 
the  marines  supplied. 

On  23  August,  during  Stringham’ s second  run  to 
Guadalcanal,  a torpedo  passed  her  close  astern;  and 
she  immediately  charged  to  the  attack.  She  dropped  11 
depth  charges;  forced  the  submarine  to  broach;  and 
then  lost  contact.  Although  her  crew  thought  at  the 
time  they  had  sunk  the  submarine,  subsequent  check- 
ing failed  to  verify  their  victory.  Not  long  after  her 
scrape  with  the  sub,  Stringham  was  ordered  out  to 
join  the  group  of  ships  attempting  to  tow  Blue 
(DD-387),  torpedoed  the  previous  evening,  into 
Tulagi.  The  imminence  of  the  Battle  of  the  Eastern 
Solomons,  however,  forced  that  weak  formation 
to  abandon  Blue  and  seek  shelter.  Accordingly, 
she  went  to  the  bottom  at  2223  on  the  23d.  Stringham 
resumed  her  supply  runs  in  the  Solomons  until  5 Octo- 
ber, when  she  got  underway  from  New  Caledonia  to 
return  to  the  California  coast. 

After  six  weeks  in  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  she 
got  underway  for  the  South  Pacific.  Her  return  to 
action,  however,  was  short-lived  for — while  operating 
in  Pepasala  Bay  in  the  Russell  Islands  on  26  February 
1943 — a heavy  squall  forced  her  aground  on  a reef.  In 
maneuvering  clear  of  the  reef,  she  was  forced  to  back 
down  to  avoid  a collision  with  Humphreys  (DD-236) 
and  damaged  her  starboard  propeller.  After  emergency 
repairs  at  Tulagi,  she  was  routed  back  to  Mare  Island, 
where  she  arrived  on  16  April. 

Over  the  next  six  months,  Stringham  advanced  up 
the  Solomons  staircase  with  the  American  forces.  In 
mid-August,  she  participated  in  the  landings  at  Vella 
Lavella  in  the  central  Solomons.  That  operation  cut 
the  Japanese  supply  lines  to  Kolombangara  and  deliv- 
ered vital  air  bases  to  the  Americans.  On  27  October, 
she  and  six  other  APD’s,  along  with  various  smaller 


ships,  put  a force  of  New  Zelanders  ashore  at  Mono 
and  Stirling  islands  in  the  Treasury  island  sub-group. 
November  found  her  supporting  the  assault  on  Bou- 
gainville at  Empress  Augusta  Bay. 

On  the  day  after  Christmas,  Stringham  joined  the 
American  forces  which  outflanked  the  Bismarck  Bar- 
rier at  Cape  Gloucester,  near  the  western  terminus  of 
New  Britain.  From  that  position,  they  could  move  in 
two  directions — west  to  pounce  upon  the  back  of  the 
New  Guinea  hen  or  north  to  the  Admiralties  to  isolate 
Kavieng  and  Rabaul.  Stringham  participated  in  one 
operation  in  each  direction.  On  2 January  1944,  she 
supported  the  forces  which  landed  at  Saidor,  New 
Guinea;  and,  in  March,  she  assisted  in  the  invasion  of 
Emirau  in  the  Admiralties.  Between  these  two  opera- 
tions, Stringham  helped  land  troops  in  the  Green 
Islands,  the  northernmost  subgroup  of  the  Solomons, 
located  between  Buka  and  New  Ireland. 

During  the  spring  of  1944,  American  military  think- 
ing focused  increasingly  upon  the  Central  Pacific  inva- 
sion route  to  Japan.  Accordingly,  Stringham  returned 
to  Hawaii  with  marines  embarked;  and  both  she  and 
her  passengers  commenced  preparations  for  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Marianas.  The  initial  waves  of  assault 
troops  stormed  the  beaches  at  Saipan  on  15  June. 
Stringham  discharged  her  marines  the  following  day 
and  patrolled  off  Saipan  throughout  the  Battle  of  the 
Philippine  Sea  on  19  and  20  June.  On  22  June,  Under- 
water Demolition  Team  (UDT)  7 shifted  to  her  from 
Brooks  (APD-10)  for  the  Tinian  phase  of  the  Mari- 
anas operation.  Until  the  landings,  the  high-speed 
transport  conducted  sporadic  bombardment  and  harass- 
ment fire  on  Tinian.  On  10  July,  she  sent  her  UDT 
men  ashore  to  reconnoiter  the  two  potential  landing 
sites;  and,  just  before  the  actual  assault  began  on  24 
July,  her  frogmen  participated  in  a daylight  feint  at 
Tinian  Town  to  divert  Japanese  attention  from  the 
actual  landing  sites.  On  the  28th,  she  completed  her 
work  with  UDT  7 in  the  Marianas  and  headed  for 
Espiritu  Santo,  via  Eniwetok  Atoll. 

Stringham  was  at  Purvis  Bay,  Florida  Island,  in  the 
midst  of  exercises  preparatory  to  the  invasion  of  the 
Palaus  when  UDT  7 rejoined  her  on  5 September.  By 
the  12th,  she  and  her  frogmen  were  off  the  coast  of 
Angaur  with  Task  Group  32.5.  At  1035,  she  disem- 
barked the  UDT  men  at  Peleliu  to  clear  a path 
through  heavy  minefields.  That  afternoon,  she  towed 
JSIoa  (DD-343)  to  Kossol  Passage,  then  returned  to 
work  with  the  UDT  teams  until  27  September,  when 
she  headed  for  Manus.  There  she  was  moored  along- 
side Clemson  (APD-31).  On  the  night  of  3 October,  a 
fire  broke  out  on  Clemson  and  swept  across  Stringham 
amidships  and  aft,  igniting  the  UDT  teams’  rubber 
boats  and  bags  of  explosives.  Stringham  drifted  from 
her  moorings  after  the  lines  were  cut,  and  her  crew 
finally  got  the  fire  under  control. 

Stringham  returned  to  the  United  States  for  over- 
haul, repairs,  and  alterations.  She  did  not  return  to 
the  western  Pacific  until  17  March  1945.  She  joined 
the  southern  defense  group  at  Saipan  and  sortied  with 
it  for  Okinawa  on  the  26th.  The  high-speed  transport 
arrived  off  Okinawa  on  2 April,  the  day  following  the 
initial  assault,  and  screened  the  transport  area  until 
the  7th,  when  she  headed  for  Guam.  During  that  time, 
Stringham  took  two  kamikazes  under  fire,  one  on  the 
3d  and  one  on  the  6th.  The  former  succeeded  in  crash- 
ing LST-599  while  the  latter  gave  up  his  plunge  in 
the  face  of  Stringham’ s heavy  antiaircraft  fire,  dove 
on  a destroyer,  but  missed  both  American  ships. 

Stringham  screened  another  convoy  from  Guam  to 
the  Ryukyus,  reaching  Okinawa  on  the  22d.  She 
remained  in  the  vicinity  for  five  relatively  uneventful 
days;  then  headed  back  to  Guam.  On  this  voyage,  she 
rendered  assistance  to  the  hospital  ship,  Comfort 
(AH-6),  which  had  been  crashed  by  a Japanese  suicide 
plane.  Comfort  was  able  to  resume  course  without 
assistance,  but  Stringham  shepherded  her  until 
relieved  by  Wickes  (DD-578). 
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While  at  Guam,  Stringham  was  rammed  by  La  Val- 
lette  (DD-448),  a battle  casualty.  The  APD’s  star- 
board side  was  damaged,  as  was  her  bridge,  her  for- 
ward crew’s  compartment,  and  much  of  her  electrical 
equipment.  Because  of  this,  Stringham  was  ordered 
back  to  San  Diego  for  extensive  repairs.  On  19  June, 
she  entered  San  Diego  and  began  conversion  back  to  a 
destroyer;  and,  on  the  25th,  she  resumed  her  former 
designation,  DD-83.  In  August,  the  end  of  the  war 
brought  a halt  to  Stringham’ s conversion.  Later  that 
month,  it  was  determined  that  she  would  be  decommis- 
sioned at  Philadelphia.  In  September,  she  sailed  from 
San  Diego,  transited  the  Panama  Canal,  and  proceeded 
to  Philadelphia,  where  she  reported  for  duty  to  the 
Commandant,  4th  Naval  District,  on  26  September.  She 
was  decommissioned  on  9 November  1945,  and  her 
name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  5 December 
1945.  Stringham  was  scrapped  at  Philadelphia  in 
March  1946. 

Stringham  was  awarded  nine  battle  stars  for  World 
War  II  service. 


Strive 

(AM-117:  dp.  890;  1.  221'2";  b.  32';  dr.  10'9";  s.  18 
k. ; cpl.  105;  a.  1 3",  2 40mm.;  cl.  Auk) 

Strive  (AM-117)  was  laid  down  on  17  November 
1941  by  the  American  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  launched  on  16  May  1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  G. 
Lottrall;  and  commissioned  on  27  October  1942,  Lt. 
Comdr.  J.  L.  Maloney  in  command. 

Strive  departed  Cleveland  on  20  November  and  pro- 
ceeded, via  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  to  the  Atlantic. 
She  arrived  at  Boston  on  10  December  1942  and  held 
her  shakedown  cruise  between  there  and  Casco  Bay, 
Maine.  Following  operations  along  the  east  coast,  she 
sailed  from  New  York  harbor  on  19  March  with  a task 
group  bound,  via  Bermuda,  for  North  Africa.  She 
arrived  at  Tenes,  Algeria,  on  13  April  and  operated 
between  Algerian  and  Tunisian  ports  for  the  next  few 
months. 

Strive  joined  the  invasion  force  en  route  to  Palermo, 
Sicily,  and  arrived  off  the  landing  beaches  on  9 July. 
She  swept  mines  and  patrolled  off  the  beachhead  until 
the  15th,  and  returned  to  Palermo  on  1 August.  The 
minesweeper  then  escorted  a convoy  to  Bizerte  to  join 
Task  Force  (TF)  81,  the  Salerno  invasion  force.  She 
sailed  early  in  September  for  Italy.  The  minesweeper 
preceded  the  fleet  toward  the  beaches,  clearing  paths 
for  the  transports  and  landing  craft.  As  the  Allied  5th 
Army  landed  on  9 September,  Strive  guided  landing 
craft  through  swept  channels  to  the  beaches  and  led 
cruisers  to  positions  to  support  the  landing  forces.  The 
ships  were  under  enemy  air  attack  from  the  9th  to  the 
11th,  but  Strive  was  not  damaged.  When  her  mission 
had  been  accomplished,  she  escorted  convoys  between 
North  African  ports  and  Naples  until  late  December 
1943.  She  was  attached  to  Mine  Squadron  6 in  early 
December  and  remained  in  that  squadron  while  operat- 
ing in  the  European  theater. 

Strive  operated  in  the  Gulf  of  Naples  until  13  Janu- 
ary 1944  when  she  was  attached  to  landing  force  TF 
81  which  was  to  land  American  and  British  troops  in 
the  Anzio-Nettuno  area,  60  miles  behind  German  lines. 
The  ships  sortied  on  21  January,  and  Strive  arrived  at 
the  assault  area  in  the  early  hours  of  22  January  (D- 
Day).  She  swept  mines  and  acted  as  a patrol  ship 
until  2 February  when  she  escorted  a convoy  to  Naples 
and  then  proceeded  to  Bizerte.  The  ship  shuttled 
between  North  African  and  Italian  ports  until  21 
April  when  she  departed  Naples  for  Anzio  to  sweep 
and  patrol  from  22  to  29  April.  Strive  was  at  Anzio 
from  28  May  to  9 June  and  again  from  2 to  7 August. 

Strive  was  at  Salerno  on  11  August;  and,  three  days 
later,  she  was  assigned  to  Operation  “Dragoon,”  the 
invasion  of  southern  France.  She  arrived  at  the 


assault  area  off  St.  Raphael  on  the  morning  of  15 
August.  The  minesweepers  cleared  a transport  area 
and  swept  lanes  to  the  beaches.  Strive  then  swept  and 
patrolled  the  Golfe  de  Frejus  area  until  the  28th  when 
she  began  sweeping  off  Toulon.  Strive  returned  to 
Naples  on  9 October  and  to  Oran  on  15  November. 

Strive  joined  a landing  craft  convoy  as  an  escort 
and  sailed  on  24  November  for  the  United  States.  She 
arrived  at  Hampton  Roads  on  11  December  1944  and 
entered  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  for  an  overhaul. 

Strive  got  underway  on  15  Feburary  with  a task 
unit  bound  for  Hawaii,  transited  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  18  March.  On  27 
April,  the  minesweeper  headed  for  the  Marshall 
Islands  and  arrived  at  Eniwetok  on  6 May.  The  next 
day,  she  sailed  for  the  Marianas  as  a convoy  escort. 
Strive  called  at  Guam  on  the  11th,  sailed  the  next  day 
for  Okinawa,  and  arrived  at  Kerama  Retto  on  the 
20th.  Strive  swept  off  Iheya  Retto  from  3 June  until 
the  11th  when  she  turned  to  patrol  duty  out  of 
Kerama  Retto. 

On  13  August,  two  days  before  hostilities  ended,  she 
was  ordered  to  sweep  the  “Skagway”  area  of  the  East 
China  Sea.  She  swept  Kagoshima  Bay  from  1 to  9 
September,  and  Bungo  Suido  from  22  September  until 
early  October,  when  she  returned  to  Okinawa.  In 
November,  she  swept  the  “Sherlys”  area  off  Formosa. 
On  20  December,  she  departed  Kiirin,  Formosa,  for 
China  and  arrived  at  Shanghai  on  22  December  1945. 
In  early  January  1946,  the  minesweeper  began  the 
long  voyage  back  to  the  United  States.  She  called  at 
Eniwetok  late  in  January,  stopped  at  Pearl  Harbor 
from  2 to  7 February,  and  arrived  at  San  Pedro  on  14 
February.  She  moved  down  to  San  Diego  and  was 
given  a preinactivation  overhaul  prior  to  being  decom- 
missioned. Strive  was  placed  in  reserve,  out  of  commis- 
sion, and  attached  to  the  19th  Fleet  at  San  Diego. 

Strive  was  recommissioned  on  1 January  1952.  After 
refresher  training  in  the  San  Diego  Bay  area,  she 
sailed  for  South  Carolina,  via  Acapulco,  Panama,  and 
Guantanamo  Bay,  arriving  at  Charleston  on  19  April. 
She  operated  between  Charleston  and  Norfolk  until  25 
August  when  she  commenced  operations  with  the 
Atlantic  Fleet.  Strive  visited  Falmouth,  England,  in 
September  and  moved  on  into  the  Mediterranean  in 
October.  She  spent  most  of  the  next  14  months  there, 
making  port  calls  at  Naples,  Piraeus,  La  Spezia,  Golfe 
Juan,  Lisbon,  Toulon,  and  other  exotic  ports.  The  ship 
was  reclassified  fleet  minesweeper  (MSF-117)  (Steel- 
hulled) on  7 February  1955.  Strive  was  again  placed 
in  reserve,  out  of  commission,  on  8 January  1955, 
attached  to  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet,  and  berthed  at 
Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.  Her  designation  was  changed 
again  on  31  October  1958  to  MMC-1.  Strive  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 October  1959  and 
transferred  to  the  Kingdom  of  Norway  the  same  day. 

Strive  received  seven  battle  stars  for  service  in 
World  War  II. 


Stromboli 

An  island,  about  three  miles  long  and  two  and  one- 
half  miles  wide,  in  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  The  island  has 
been  known  since  antiquity  for  volcanic  activity  and 
possesses  a constantly  active  volcano. 

(Brig:  t.  180;  lbp.  80';  b.  22'8";  dph.  8';  a.  1 10" 
columbiad) 

In  1846,  the  Navy  purchased  brig  Howard  at  Boston 
to  strenghen’its  forces  for  the  Mexican  War.  Commis- 
sioned on  18  March  1847  as  bomb  brig  Stromboli,  the 
ship  sailed  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  under  the  command 
of  Comdr.  William  S.  Walker. 

Stromboli  performed  blockade  duty  in  the  Bay  of 
Compeche,  especially  off  the  mouth  of  the  Coatzacoalcos 
River.  In  mid— June,  she  sailed  to  the  mouth  of  the 
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Tabasco  River.  On  the  14th,  she  and  Bonita,  were 
towed  across  the  bar  into  the  river  as  Commodore 
Perry’s  squadron  occupied  Frontera.  The  force  then 
moved  upstream  and  took  Tabasco  the  following  day. 

Stromboli  later  returned  to  blockade  duty  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Coatzacoalcos.  That  summer,  the  ship’s 
crew  was  stricken  by  yellow  fever,  but  she  continued 
to  help  guard  the  Army  water  communications  through 
the  winter  and  spring. 

In  July  1848,  Stromboli  sailed  home,  and  she  was 
decommissioned  on  6 September  1848.  She  was  sold 
later  that  year. 


Torpedo  Boat  Stromboli  was  renamed  Spuyten 
Duyvil  (q.v.)  on  19  November  1861. 


Light  draft  monitor  Wassuc  (q.v.)  was  renamed 
Stromboli  on  15  June  1869. 

Strong 

James  H.  Strong,  born  in  Canandaigua,  N.Y.,  on  26 
April  1814,  was  appointed  a midshipman  in  the  Navy 
while  he  was  a student  in  the  Polytechnic  College  at 
Chittenango,  N.Y.,  on  2 February  1829.  He  made  his 
first  cruise  on  the  Brazil  station  in  Lexington  from 
1833  to  1835.  After  various  cruises,  he  commanded  the 
store  ship  Relief  in  1859. 

Strong  was  promoted  to  commander  in  April  1861 
and  commanded  Mohawk  and  Flag  in  the  South  Atlan- 
tic Blockading  Squadron  in  1861  and  1862  and  Monon- 
gahela  in  the  West  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron  from 
1863  to  1865.  At  the  Battle  of  Mobile  Bay,  he  was  the 
first  to  ram  the  Confederate  ironclad  Tennessee  and 
received  high  commendation  for  his  initiative  and 
valor. 

Strong  served  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  in  1866 
and  1867  and  later  commanded  Canandaigua  in  the 
Mediterranean  Squadron  in  1869  and  1870.  He  was 
promoted  to  rear  admiral  in  1873  and  served  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  South  Atlantic  Squadron  from 
1873  to  1875.  Strong  retired  on  25  April  1876. 

I 

(DD-467 : dp.  2,050;  1.  376'6";  b.  39'4";  dr.  13'5";  s. 

35.5  k. ; cpl.  273;  a.  5 5',  4 40mm.,  4 20mm.,  2 dct.,  6 

dcp.,  10  21”  tt. ; cl.  Fletcher) 

The  first  Strong  (DD^467)  was  laid  down  on  30 
April  1941  at  Bath,  Maine,  by  Bath  Iron  Works; 
launched  on  17  May  1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Hobart 
Olson;  and  commissioned  on  7 August  1942,  Comdr. 
Joseph  H.  Wellings  in  command. 

After  completing  her  shakedown  cruise  and  post- 
shakedown availability,  Strong  sailed  on  15  October 
with  a convoy  to  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  and  returned 
to  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  the  27th.  She  departed  there  two 
days  later  for  New  York.  On  13  November,  Strong 
sailed  with  convoy  UGS-2  bound  for  North  African 
ports.  She  arrived  at  Casablanca  on  29  November  and 
returned  to  New  York  with  convoy  GUF-2.  Following 
a yard  availibility  period,  11  to  26  December,  the 
destroyer  moved  to  Norfolk. 

Strong  sailed  on  27  December  1942;  transited  the 
Panama  Canal;  refueled  at  Bora  Bora,  Society 
Islands;  and  arrived  at  Noumea  on  27  January. 
Strong  then  escorted  the  convoy  northwest  for  two 
days  and  was  relieved  to  return  to  Noumea.  On  1 Feb- 
ruary, she  and  Cony  (DD— 508)  escorted  a convoy 
bound  for  Espiritu  Santo,  New  Hebrides.  She  sailed 
from  there  on  5 February  for  the  Solomon  Islands 
and  patrolled  off  Guadalcanal  until  the  13th  when  she 
joined  Task  Force  (TF)  67  composed  of  four  cruisers 
and  their  destroyer  screen. 

The  task  force  devoted  most  of  the  next  month  to 
patrol  duty  in  waters  in  and  around  the  Solomons.  On 


14  March,  Strong,  Nicholas  (DD^449),  Radford 
(DD-446),  and  Taylor  (DD— 468)  were  detached  to 
bombard  shore  installations  on  Kolombangara  Island 
and  shelled  targets  on  Vila  Stanmore  Plantation  on  16 
March.  The  force  then  resumed  patrol  duties  in  the 
Solomons.  On  the  morning  of  5 April,  Strong  made  a 
surface  radar  contact  at  a range  of  9,350  yards.  The 
target  was  illuminated  by  her  searchlight  and  proved 
to  be  a Japanese  submarine.  Strong  and  O’Bannon 
(DD-450)  opened  fire  with  all  guns.  Strong  made  at 
least  three  5-inch  hits  on  the  submarine,  and  O’Bannon 
also  scored.  The  submarine,  RO-34,  settled  by  the 
stern  and  went  under.  Depth  charge  patterns  from  the 
destroyers  insured  that  it  stayed  down. 

Strong,  with  TF  18,  accompanied  three  destroyer 
minelayers  to  Blackett  Strait,  between  Kolombangara 
and  Arundel  Island,  and  mined  it  in  the  early  morning 
hours  of  7 May.  The  next  morning,  four  Japanese 
destroyers  sailed  around  Kolombangara  into  the  strait 
and  the  minefield.  One  sank  immediately;  two  were 
damaged  and  sunk  by  aircraft  that  afternoon;  and  the 
fourth,  although  badly  damaged,  managed  to  escape. 

On  the  night  of  12  and  13  May,  Strong  and  the  task 
force  bombarded  Kolombangara,  Enogai  Inlet,  and 
Rice  Anchorage.  The  destroyer  then  began  escort  and 
patrol  duty  off  Guadalcanal.  On  the  afternoon  of  16 
June,  she  was  about  half-way  between  Guadalcanal 
and  Tulagi  when  a flight  of  approximately  15  Japa- 
nese dive  bombers  attacked  American  shipping.  Strong 
was  the  closest  ship  to  the  bombers  as  they  approached 
in  a shallow  glide  from  the  direction  of  Koli  Point. 
Between  1414  and  1421,  she  splashed  three  of  them. 

On  the  morning  of  5 July,  American  forces  landed 
at  Rice  Anchorage.  Strong  and  TF  18  were  to  support 
the  landings  by  shelling  Vila-Stanmore,  Enogai,  and 
Bairoko.  Strong  and  Nicholas  entered  Bairoko  Harbor 
to  search  ahead  of  the  main  force  and  shelled  the 
harbor  from  0030  to  0040.  Nine  minutes  later,  Strong’ s 
gunnery  officer  sighted  a torpedo  wake.  Before  he  had 
time  to  notify  the  bridge,  the  torpedo  hit  her  port 
side  aft.  Chevalier  (DD-451)  intentionally  rammed 
Strong’s  bow  to  enable  her  to  throw  nets  and  lines  to 
the  stricken  ship,  and  removed  241  men  in  about  seven 
minutes.  Japanese  gunners  on  Enogai  beach  spotted 
the  ships,  illuminatd  them  with  star  shells,  and  then 
opened  fire  with  high  explosives.  O’Bannon  began 
countery-battery  fire  in  an  effort  to  silence  the  enemy 
guns  which  were  soon  hitting  Strong.  Chevalier  had  to 
cease  rescue  operations  lest  she  also  get  hit.  Strong 
began  to  settle  rapidly  with  a 40°  to  60°  list  to  star- 
board. She  broke  in  half  just  before  sinking.  Several 
of  her  depth  charges  exploded,  causing  further  injuries 
and  loss  of  life.  Forty-six  men  perished  with  the  ship. 
Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  15  July 
1943. 

Strong  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

II 

(DD-758:  dp.  2,200;  1.  376'6";  b.  40'10";  dr.  14'5";  s. 

34.2  k. ; cpl.  345;  a.  6 5",  12  40mm.,  20  20mm.,  2 

dcp.,  5 21"  tt. ; cl.  Allen  M.  Sumner) 

The  second  Strong  (DD-758)  was  laid  down  on  25 
July  1943  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  launched  on  23  April  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Hobart  Olson;  and  commissioned  on  8 March  1945, 
Comdr.  C.  M.  Howe  in  command. 

Strong  began  her  shakedown  cruise  in  the  San  Diego 
Bay  area  on  27  March  and  on  11  May  underwent  a 
short  period  of  post-shakedown  availability  there.  On 
31  May  she  stood  out  of  port  en  route  to  Pearl 
Harbor.  Training  exercises  were  held  off  Oahu 
from  6 to  20  June  when  she  departed  to  begin  escort 
duty  for  convoys  between  the  Marshall  and  Caroline 
Islands.  From  27  July  to  31  August,  she  served  as 
convoy  escort  and  antisubmarine  screen  in  the  Ryukyu 
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Islands.  She  entered  Japanese  home  waters  to  patrol 
air-sea  rescue  stations  on  1 September  and  later 
served  as  courier  between  Wakayama,  Nagoya,  and 
Yokosuka.  On  5 December  1945,  the  destroyer  was 
ordered  to  sail  to  the  east  coast  and  join  the  Atlantic 
Fleet. 

Strong  transited  the  Panama  Canal  on  11  January 
1946  and  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  15th.  After  a 
period  of  upkeep  and  repairs,  she  operated  along  the 
northeast  coast  until  rapid  demobilization  kept  her  at 
Boston  from  29  April  until  1 August.  She  put  to  sea 
again  and  operated  with  the  fleet  as  far  south  as  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  until  she  sailed  into  Charleston,  S.C., 
for  inactivation  and  berthing.  The  destroyer  was 
placed  in  reserve,  out  of  commission,  on  9 May  1947  as 
a unit  of  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet. 

Strong  was  placed  in  commission  again  on  14  May 
1949  and  held  shakedown  training  in  Guantanamo  Bay, 
Cuba,  during  September  and  October.  Her  home  port 
was  designated  as  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  she  sailed  from 
there  with  2d  Fleet  units  for  operations  near  the 
Arctic  Circle.  Fleet  exercises  Portrex  and  Carribex 
were  held  during  March  1950  and,  during  June  and 
July,  Strong  embarked  midshipmen  and  reservists  for 
a training  cruise  to  Panama  and  Cuba.  In  late  July, 
she  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  her  first 
deployment  with  the  6th  Fleet  which  lasted  until  Feb- 
ruary 1951.  Routine  fleet  duties  followed  until  15  May 
1952  when  she  steamed  from  Norfolk  with  Destroyer 
Divisions  (DesDiv)  21  and  262  for  the  Korean  War 
Zone,  via  Panama,  San  Diego,  Pearl  Harbor,  and 
Yokosuka. 

Strong  sailed  from  Yokosuka  on  19  June  for  Korean 
waters  and  was  attached  to  Task  Force  (TF)  77  which 
launched  the  first  attacks  against  the  hydroelectric 
plants  on  the  Yalu  River  five  days  later.  The  destroyer 
was  in  Japan  from  9 July  to  13  September  and 
returned  to  Korean  waters  where  she  operated  until  9 
October.  During  her  tour  in  Korea,  she  conducted  gun 
strikes  up  and  down  the  east  coast;  served  with  the 
United  Nations  Blockade  and  Escort  Group  on  the 
west  coast;  and  was  at  Pusan,  Songjin,  and  Wonsan. 

On  9 October,  Strong  sailed  to  Yokosuka  on  her  way 
back  to  Norfolk  via  Singapore,  Ceylon,  Bahrain,  Aden, 
Suez,  Naples,  and  Villefranche.  She  arrived  at  her 
home  port  on  12  December  1952.  Strong  operated  along 
the  east  coast  until  early  January  1954  when  she  stood 
out  of  Norfolk  for  another  tour  in  the  Far  East  and 
another  world  cruise  which  did  not  see  her  back  in  her 
home  port  until  10  August.  She  resumed  her  routine 
duties  along  the  east  coast  until  13  August  1956  when 
she  sailed  for  another  four-month  deployment  period 
with  the  6th  Fleet.  The  destroyer  was  deployed  to  the 
6th  Fleet  again  in  1957,  1958,  and  1961.  In  1958  she 
saved  13  Bahrenians  in  the  Persian  Gulf  during  a 
severe  storm.  In  1959,  she  participated  in  “Project 
Mercury”  and  recovered  the  “Big  Joe”  capsule  off 
Puerto  Rico. 

Strong  entered  the  Charleston  Naval  Shipyard  in 
March  1962  for  FRAM  II  conversion  and  remained 
there  until  December.  She  held  refresher  training  at 
Guantanamo  Bay  in  early  1963  and  then  participated 
in  exercises  off  Nova  Scotia.  The  destroyer  was 
deployed  to  the  6th  Fleet  from  November  1963  to 
March  1964;  6 January  to  7 June  1965;  and  from  22 
September  1966  to  31  January  1967.  She  operated 
along  the  east  coast  until  1 November  1968  when  she 
sailed  with  Destroyer  Squadron  (DesRon)  4 for  the 
western  Pacific  and  duty  in  Vietnam. 

Strong  sailed  from  Subic  Bay,  P.I.,  on  15  December 
as  screen  for  Coral  Sea  (CVA-43)  en  route  to  her 
first  assignment  in  Vietnam,  Operation  “Sea  Dragon.” 
From  18  December  1967  to  2 January  1968,  she  was  on 
the  gunline  conducting  harassment  and  interdiction 
missions  against  North  Vietnamese  water  borne  logis- 
tic craft.  From  3 January  to  5 February  she  operated 
at  “Yankee  Station.” 


Strong  was  ordered  to  the  Sea  of  Japan  from  23 
February  to  6 March  after  the  North  Koreans  seized 
Pueblo  (AGER-2).  She  was  back  off  Vietnam  on  2 
April  and  assigned  to  duties  in  the  III  Corps  Tactical 
Zone  and  Rung  Sat  Special  Zone.  During  the  first  two 
weeks,  she  sank  20  enemy  sampans  as  well  as  provid- 
ing fire  support.  From  22  April  to  1 May,  Strong 
served  as  II  Corps  naval  gunfire  support  ship,  firing 
against  Viet  Cong  targets  in  the  Phan  Thiet  area.  On 
1 May,  she  sailed  for  the  east  coast,  via  Okinawa, 
Japan,  Midway,  Hawaii,  California,  Mexico,  and  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  arrived  at  Charleston  on  4 
August. 

Strong  sailed  on  11  September  to  participate  in 
NATO  exercise  Operation  “Silver  Tower”  in  the  Nor- 
wegian Sea.  After  a visit  to  Gravesend,  England,  she 
returned  to  Charleston  on  15  October  1968  and 
remained  there  until  9 January  1969  when  she 
resumed  routine  peacetime  training.  On  12  November 
1969,  the  destroyer  was  again  deployed  to  the  6th 
Fleet  for  a six  month  tour  and  returned  to  her  home 
port  on  23  May  1970.  Much  of  the  remainder  of  the 
year  was  spent  in  port  and  she  was  again  deployed  to 
the  6th  Fleet  from  16  April  to  16  October  1971.  On  16 
November,  she  was  transferred  to  the  Naval  Reserve 
Force  and  became  a unit  of  DesRon  34.  Strong  oper- 
ated as  a naval  reserve  training  ship  until  Sep- 
tember 1973  when  she  entered  a standdown  period  at 
Charleston. 

Strong  was  decommissioned  and  struck  from  the 
Navy  list  on  31  October  1973.  She  was  transferred  to 
the  government  of  Brazil  the  same  day  as  Rio  Grande 
De  Norte  (D-37)  and  still  serves  that  government. 

Strong  received  one  battle  star  for  Korean  service 
and  three  battle  stars  for  service  in  Vietnam. 


Sturdy 

I 

(SP-82:  t.  52;  1.  75';  b.  15';  dr.  5'6";  s.  10  k.;  cpl. 

14;  a.  1 3-pdr.,  2 mg.) 

Sturdy  (SP-82)  was  built  in  1905  by  the  New  York 
Yacht,  Launch,  and  Engine  Co.,  Morris  Heights,  N.Y. 
The  motor  boat  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  on  25  May 
1917  from  J.  A.  Nickelson  of  Morris  Heights,  N.Y. ; 
and  was  commissioned  on  25  June  1917. 

Sturdy  was  assigned  to  the  3d  Naval  District  and 
served  as  a net  tender  until  placed  on  sale  on  9 Octo- 
ber 1919.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  13 
January  1920  and  sold  on  30  March  1920. 

II 

(PC-460:  dp.  330;  1.  154';  b.  24';  dr.  8'6";  s.  17  k.) 

The  second  Sturdy,  ex-Elda,  was  built  in  1930  by  the 
Consolidated  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Morris  Heights,  N.Y. 
The  yacht  was  purchased  from  Mr.  Arthur  Davis  of  New 
York  City  on  4 September  1940  and  converted  for  Navy 
use  by  the  New  York  Navy  Yard.  She  was  commis- 
sioned as  PC-A60  on  16  October  1940. 

PC-A60  was  assigned  to  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  for 
patrol  duty  and  arrived  there  on  13  November  1940. 
On  10  February  1942,  she  was  assigned  to  the  Panama 
Sea  Frontier.  On  31  January  1943,  she  sailed  to  Mobile, 
Ala.,  for  extensive  repairs  after  which  she  returned  to 
Panama.  On  15  July  1943,  she  was  named  Sturdy  and 
redesignated  PYc-50. 

Sturdy  steamed  to  Key  West,  Fla.,  for  repairs  and  an 
overhaul  in  October  1944.  She  was  under  repair  on  the 
29th  when  it  was  decided  that  she  should  be  disposed  of 
and  all  work  was  ordered  stopped.  Sturdy  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  7th  Naval  District  for  disposition. 

Sturdy  was  decommissioned  on  20  November  1944 
and  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  27  November  1944. 
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Ill 

(MSO-494:  dp.  620;  1.  172';  b.  36';  dr.  10';  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  74;  cl.  Aggressive) 

The  third  Sturdy  (MSO-494)  was  laid  down  on  15 
October  1954  by  Broward  Marine  Inc.,  Fort  Lauder- 
dale, Fla.;  launched  on  28  January  1956;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Francis  P.  Whitehair;  and  commissioned  on  23 
October  1957,  Lt.  Comdr.  Albert  T.  Sprague,  III,  in 
command. 

Sturdy  joined  the  Mine  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet,  at 
Charleston,  S.C.,  on  13  November  1957  and  completed 
fitting  out  and  sea  trials.  She  held  her  shakedown 
cruise  in  January  and  February  1958  off  Guantanamo 
Bay,  Cuba.  Upon  returning  to  Charleston,  she  operated 
from  there  until  January  1959  when  she  was  deployed 
to  the  Mediterranean  as  a unit  of  the  6th  Fleet.  She 
participated  in  various  exercises  with  fleet  units  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  countries  and  vis- 
ited ports  in  Spain,  France,  Italy,  Corsica,  Malta,  and 
Gibraltar,  before  returning  to  her  home  port  on  30 
May  1959. 

Sturdy  conducted  training  exercises  and  test  opera- 
tions along  the  coast  until  early  September  when  she 
deployed  to  the  Caribbean.  She  returned  to  Charleston 
on  7 December  1960  and  operated  from  there  to  the 
Caribbean  for  the  next  10  months.  The  minesweeper 
stood  out  of  Charleston  on  11  September  1961  for  her 
second  tour  with  the  6th  Fleet  which  ended  on  24 
March  1962.  In  May  she  participated  in  an  exercise  off 
North  Carolina  and  then  moved  south  off  Cape  Canav- 
eral to  join  the  recovery  forces  for  Lt.  Comdr.  Scott 
Carpenter’s  space  shot  on  the  24th.  Following  a yard 
period  from  20  August  to  23  October  1962,  the  mine- 
sweeper operated  off  Guantanamo  during  the  Cuban 
Crisis.  In  1963,  Sturdy  worked  on  a test  project  off 
Boston  in  February  and  was  deployed  to  the  Caribbean 
with  her  mine  division  from  29  May  to  18  October. 
She  then  joined  Swerve  (MSO-495)  on  a good  will 
tour  to  Central  America  which  ended  on  8 December 
1963.  Sturdy  was  awarded  the  Battle  Efficiency  “E” 
for  the  fiscal  year  1963. 

Sturdy  conducted  tests,  operations,  and  exercises 
along  the  eastern  seaboard  of  the  United  States  and  in 
the  Caribbean  for  the  next  seven  years. 

On  28  September  1970,  the  crew  of  Sturdy  was  noti- 
fied that  she  was  to  be  decommissioned.  The  inactiva- 
tion process  was  begun  on  1 October  1970  and  on  1 
July  1972  the  ship  was  decommissioned  at  Charleston. 
Sturdy  was  towed  to  Norfolk  by  Salinan  (ATF-161) 
and  placed  in  the  Inactive  Ship  Facility  there. 

Sturdy  was  still  attached  to  the  Atlantic  Reserve 
Fleet  in  January  1974. 


Sturgeon 

A large,  bony-plated  fish  with  an  elongated  body.  It 
is  found  in  both  fresh  and  salt  water,  especially  in  the 
North  Temperate  Zone,  and  is  an  important  source  of 
caviar  and  isinglass. 

I 

The  first  Sturgeon  (SS-25)  was  renamed  E-2  ( q.v .) 
on  17  November  1911. 

II 

(SS-187:  dp.  1,435  (surf.),  2,220  (subm.) ; 1.  308'  b. 
26'1";  dr.  15'11";  s.  20.9  k.  (surf.),  9 k.  (subm.); 
cpl.  75;  a.  8 21"  tt.,  1 3",  4 mg.;  cl.  Salmon) 

The  second  Sturgeon  (SS-187)  was  laid  down  on  27 
October  1936  by  the  Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island,  Calif.; 
launched  on  15  March  1938;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Charles  S.  Freeman;  and  commissioned  on  25  June 
1938,  Lt.  Comdr.  A.  D.  Barnes  in  command. 

Sturgeon  completed  builder’s  trials  in  Monterey  Bay 


and  began  her  shakedown  cruise  on  15  October,  visit- 
ing ports  in  Mexico,  Honduras,  Panama,  Peru,  Ecua- 
dor, and  Costa  Rica  before  returning  to  San  Diego  on 
12  December  1938.  She  was  assigned  to  Submarine 
Squadron  (SubRon)  6 and  operated  along  the  west 
coast  as  far  north  as  Washington.  She  made  two 
squadron  cruises  to  Hawaii  with  the  Pacific  Fleet: 
from  1 July  to  16  August  1939  and  from  1 April  to 
12  July  1940.  The  submarine  departed  San  Diego  on  5 
November  1940  for  Pearl  Harbor  and  operated  from 
there  until  November  1941. 

Sturgeon  stood  out  of  Pearl  Harbor  on  10  Novem- 
ber, headed  for  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  arrived  at 
Manila  Bay  on  the  22d.  She  was  then  attached  to 
SubRon  2,  Submarine  Division  (SubDiv)  22,  United 
States  Asiatic  Fleet. 

Sturgeon  was  moored  in  Mariveles  Bay  on  7 Decem- 
ber 1941  when  the  Japanese  attacked  Pearl  Harbor. 
She  put  to  sea  the  next  afternoon  to  patrol  an  area 
between  the  Pescadores  Islands  and  Formosa.  A small 
tanker  was  sighted  the  afternoon  of  9 December,  but  it 
remained  out  of  torpedo  range.  The  submarine  found  a 
convoy  of  five  merchantmen  accompanied  by  a cruiser 
and  several  destroyers  on  the  18th.  As  she  came  to 
periscope  depth  within  attack  range  of  the  cruiser,  she 
was  sighted  by  one  of  the  escorts  approximately  250 
yards  away.  She  started  going  deep  but  had  only 
reached  a depth  of  65  feet  when  the  first  depth  charge 
exploded,  breaking  numerous  light  bulbs  but  causing 
no  serious  damage.  Sturgeon  began  silent  running  and 
evaded  the  escorts.  On  the  evening  of  the  21st,  she 
sighted  a darkened  ship  believed  to  be  a large  cargo 
carrier.  A torpedo  spread  was  fired  from  the  stern 
tubes,  but  they  all  passed  ahead  of  the  ship  due  to  an 
error  in  her  estimated  speed.  The  ship  ended  her  first 
war  patrol  when  she  returned  to  Mariveles  Bay  on  25 
December. 

Sturgeon  was  at  sea  again  on  28  December  1941  en 
route  to  the  Tarakan  area,  off  the  coast  of  Borneo.  A 
tanker  was  sighted  southwest  of  Subutu  Island  on  17 
January  1942,  but  all  three  torpedoes  missed  and  the 
ship  escaped.  On  the  night  of  22  January,  Sturgeon 
was  alerted  by  Pickerel  (SS-177)  that  a large  convoy 
was  headed  her  way  in  Makassar  Strait.  A few  min- 
utes later,  her  sonar  picked  up  the  pings  of  ships  dead 
astern.  She  submerged  and  fired  four  torpedoes  at  a 
large  ship,  with  two  explosions  following.  The  subma- 
rine was  then  subjected  to  a two  and  one-half  hour 
depth  charge  attack  by  two  destroyers  which  caused  no 
damage. 

She  next  sighted  an  enemy  transport  and  four 
destroyers  off  Balikpapan  on  the  26th.  Sturgeon  fired  a 
spread  from  her  forward  tubes  which  resulted  in  a 
large  explosion  on  the  transport,  and  her  screws 
stopped  turning.  No  post-war  record  of  a sinking  could 
be  found,  but  the  transport  was  believed  damaged.  The 
submarine  came  to  periscope  level  within  a destroyer 
screen,  on  the  25th,  but  found  no  large  target.  Three 
days  later,  she  made  two  hits  on  a tanker. 

On  the  morning  of  8 February,  Sturgeon  found  her- 
self on  the  track  of  an  enemy  invasion  fleet  headed 
toward  Makassar  City.  She  submerged  to  avoid  detec- 
tion by  several  destroyers  and  a cruiser,  as  they 
passed  overhead,  but  was  able  to  report  the  movement 
of  the  convoy  to  Commander,  Submarines  Asiatic 
Fleet.  The  submarine  retired  from  her  patrol  area,  two 
days  later,  when  she  was  ordered  to  Java,  Netherlands 
East  Indies.  She  arrived  at  Soerabaja  on  13  February; 
but,  as  the  Japanese  were  advancing  upon  that  base, 
the  ship  proceeded  to  Tjilatjap.  After  embarking  part 
of  the  Asiatic  Fleet  Submarine  Force  Staff,  Sturgeon 
and  Stingray  (SS-186)  sailed  for  Fremantle,  Aus- 
tralia, on  20  February,  as  escorts  for  Holland  (AS-3) 
and  Black  Hawk  (AD-9). 

Sturgeon  remained  there,  from  3 to  15  March,  when 
she  departed  to  again  patrol  off  Makassar  City.  On  30 
March,  she  sank  the  cargo  ship  Choko  Maru.  On  3 
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April,  one  of  her  torpedoes  caught  a 750-ton  frigate 
directly  under  the  bridge,  and  she  was  officially  listed 
as  probably  sunk.  She  then  fired  three  torpedoes  at  a 
merchantman  but  missed.  With  one  torpedo  remaining 
in  the  bow  tubes,  she  fired  and  hit  the  target  abreast 
the  foremast.  When  last  seen,  it  was  listing  heavily  to 
port  and  making  for  the  Celebes  shore. 

On  6 April,  she  fired  a spread  at  a tanker;  but  the 
range  was  so  close  that  they  failed  to  arm.  The  sub- 
marine was  then  depth  charged  by  escorts  but  eluded 
them  and  patrolled  off  Cape  Mandar  in  the  Makassar 
Strait.  On  22  April,  a destroyer’s  searchlight  blinked 
to  Sturgeon,  and  she  went  deep  to  avoid  the  subse- 
quent two-hour  depth  charge  attack.  On  28  April,  the 
submarine  sailed  for  Australia.  However,  she  inter- 
rupted her  voyage  on  the  night  of  the  30th  in  an 
attempt  to  rescue  some  Royal  Air  Force  personnel 
reported  on  an  island  at  the  entrance  of  Tjilatjap 
Harbor.  A landing  party  under  Lt.  Chester  W.  Nimitz, 
Jr.,  entered  the  cove  and  examihed  it  by  searchlight 
but  found  only  a deserted  lean-to.  She  continued  to 
Fremantle  and  arrived  there  on  7 May. 

Sturgeon  refitted  and  returned  to  sea,  on  5 June,  to 
patrol  an  area  west  of  Manila.  On  the  25th,  she 
caught  up  with  a nine-ship  convoy  before  daylight,  and 
fired  three  torpedoes  at  the  largest  ship  and  heard 
explosions.  After  some  21  depth  charges  were  dropped 
by  the  escorts,  she  managed  to  escape  with  only  a few 
gauges  broken.  On  1 July,  Sturgeon  sank  the  7,267-ton 
transport  Montevideo  Maru.  On  the  5th,  she  scored 
hits  on  a tanker  in  a convoy  northbound  from  Manila. 
Her  patrol  ended  on  22  July  when  she  arrived  at  Fre- 
mantle for  refit. 

Sturgeon  stood  out  of  port,  on  4 September,  to  begin 
her  fifth  war  patrol  in  an  area  between  Mono  Island 
and  the  Shortland  Islands  in  the  Solomons  group.  On 
the  11th,  she  began  patrolling  west  of  Bougainville  to 
intercept  enemy  shipping  between  Rabaul,  Buka,  and 
Faisi.  The  submarine  fired  four  torpedoes  at  a large 
cargo  ship,  on  the  14th,  but  missed  with  all.  Three 
days  later,  she  fired  a spread  at  a tanker  with  two 
apparent  hits.  At  0536  hours  on  1 October,  Sturgeon 
sighted  the  8,033-ton  aircraft  ferry  Katsuragi  Maru. 
A spread  of  four  torpedoes  was  fired  and  resulted  in 
three  hits  which  sent  the  ship  to  the  bottom.  An  escort 
depth  charged  the  submarine  for  a while  and  then 
broke  off  to  rescue  survivors.  Sturgeon  moved  south  of 
Tetipari  Island  and  patrolled  there  until  she  returned 
to  Brisbane  on  the  25th  for  repairs  and  refit. 

Sturgeon  returned  to  sea  and  began  patrolling  in  the 
Truk  area  on  30  November.  She  fired  four  torpedoes  at 
a maru  on  6 December  and  observed  one  hit.  She 
missed  hitting  targets  on  the  9th  and  18th.  The  ship 
withdrew  from  the  area  on  25  December  1942  and 
arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  4 January  1943.  She  was 
in  the  yard  from  14  January  to  11  May  for  an  over- 
haul. 

Sturgeon’s  seventh  war  patrol  began  on  12  June  and 
ended  at  Midway  Island  on  2 August.  She  sighted 
seven  worthwhile  targets  but  was  able  to  attack  only 
one.  That  occurred  on  1 July  when  she  fired  a spread 
at  a freighter  and  heard  two  hits,  causing  possible 
damage.  The  next  patrol,  from  29  August  to  23  Octo- 
ber, was  equally  unrewarding,  and  she  returned  to 
Pearl  Harbor. 

On  13  December  1943,  Sturgeon  sailed  for  Japanese 
home  waters.  She  sighted  a seven-ship  convoy  with 
four  escorts  on  11  January  1944.  Finding  an  overlap- 
ping target,  she  fired  four  torpedoes;  and  the  cargo 
ship  Erie  Maru  went  to  the  bottom.  The  submarine 
was  forced  to  go  deep  to  avoid  a depth  charge  attack 
and  was  unable  to  regain  contact  with  the  convoy. 
Five  days  later,  she  attacked  a freighter  and  a 
destroyer  and  heard  four  timed  hits  on  the  targets,  but 
the  Japanese  did  not  record  the  attack.  Sturgeon  was 
pinned  down  all  afternoon  by  counterattacks  and 
cleared  the  area  at  1855.  Two  attacks  were  made  on  a 


four-ship  convoy  on  the  24th.  One  hit  was  registered 
on  a maru  from  the  first  attack  while  the  spread  fired 
at  the  other  merchantman  sent  the  Chosen  Maru  to 
the  bottom.  Two  days  later,  she  made  a fruitless 
attack  on  two  freighters,  and  the  submarine  returned 
to  Pearl  Harbor,  via  Midway,  for  refit. 

Sturgeon’s  next  assignment  was  in  the  Bonin  Islands 
area  from  8 April  until  26  May  and  included  plane 
guard  duty  near  Marcus  Island  during  carrier  strikes 
there.  On  10  May,  she  attacked  a convoy  of  five  mer- 
chant ships  and  two  escorts.  She  made  two  hits  on  a 
small  freighter  before  the  escorts  and  an  enemy  plane 
forced  the  submarine  to  go  deep.  Sturgeon  finally  came 
to  periscope  depth  and  trailed  the  convoy  until  the 
next  morning  when  she  made  an  end-around  run  and 
fired  four  torpedoes  at  a freighter.  Three  hits  put 
Seiru  Maru  under  in  two  minutes.  The  submarine 
swung  around  and  fired  her  bow  tubes  at  another  ship. 
Two  hits  were  recorded;  and,  when  last  seen,  the 
target  was  dead  in  the  water,  smoking  heavily.  The 
submarine  began  plane  guard  duty  on  20  May  and  res- 
cued three  airmen  before  heading  for  Midway  two 
days  later. 

Sturgeon  sailed  for  the  Nansei  Shoto  on  10  June  to 
begin  her  last  war  patrol.  Only  two  worthy  contacts 
were  made,  and  they  were  heavily  escorted.  The  first 
was  an  eight-ship  convoy  which  she  attacked  on  29 
June.  Four  torpedoes  were  fired  at  a large  ship.  Four 
hits  on  the  7,089-ton  passenger-cargo  ship  Toyama 
Maru  sent  her  up  in  flames  and  to  the  bottom.  On  3 
July,  Sturgeon  sighted  a nine- ship  convoy  accompanied 
by  air  cover  and  numerous  small  escorts.  She  regis- 
tered three  hits  on  the  cargo  ship  Tairin  Majru  that 
blew  her  bow  off  and  holed  her  side.  She  rolled  to  star- 
board and  sank.  The  submarine  went  deep  and  avoided 
the  196  depth  charges  and  aerial  bombs  that  were 
rained  down  upon  her.  She  evaded  the  escorts  and 
returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  5 August. 

Sturgeon  was  routed  to  California  for  an  overhaul 
and  arrived  at  San  Francisco  on  15  August.  On  31 
December  1944,  the  ship  shifted  to  San  Diego  and 
sailed  on  5 January  1945  for  the  east  coast.  She 
arrived  at  New  London  on  the  26th,  and  was  assigned 
to  SubRon  1.  Sturgeon  operated  in  Block  Island  Sound 
as  a training  ship  until  25  October.  She  entered  the 
Boston  Navy  Yard  on  30  October  and  was  decommis- 
sioned on  15  November  1945.  Sturgeon  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  on  30  April  1948  and  sold  to  Inter- 
state Metals  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  12  June  for 
scrap. 

Sturgeon  received  10  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Ill 

(SSN-637 : dp.  3,860  (surf.),  4,630  (subm.)  ; 1.  292';  b. 
32”;  dr.  29';  s.  20+  k.;  cpl.  107;  a.  4 21"  tt., 
SUBROC;  cl.  Sturgeon) 

The  third  Sturgeon  (SSN-637)  was  laid  down  on  10 
August  1963  by  the  General  Dynamics  Corp.,  Groton, 
Conn.;  launched  on  26  February  1966;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Everett  M.  Dirksen;  and  commissioned  on  3 
March  1967,  Lt.  Comdr.  Curtis  B.  Shellman,  Jr.,  in 
command. 

Sturgeon  spent  a month  conducting  refresher  train- 
ing and  then  began  her  shakedown  cruise  on  3 April 
down  the  east  coast  and  to  Puerto  Rico.  She  returned 
to  Groton  for  availability,  maintenance,  and  training 
until  18  September  when  she  departed  on  extended 
submarine  operations.  She  returned  to  port  two  weeks 
later  and  was  transferred  to  Development  Group  2.  On 
22  January  1968,  the  ship  began  a five-week  antisub- 
marine exercise  to  evaluate  the  relative  effectiveness  of 
Sturgeon  and  Permit-class  submarines. 

Sturgeon  began  a three-month  post-shakedown  avail- 
ability on  3 March.  When  the  yard  work  was  com- 
pleted in.  June,  she  participated  in  the  search  for 
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Scorpion  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Azores.  She  spent  July 
and  August  preparing  for  overseas  deployment  from 
September  to  early  November.  The  submarine  partici- 
pated in  tests  and  evaluation  of  a new  sonar  detection 
device  from  December  1968  to  February  1969.  She  vis- 
ited the  Naval  Academy  in  March  and  then  held  an 
intensive  training  period  for  her  crew  before  deploying 
from  May  to  July.  In  April,  the  submarine  was 
awarded  a Meritorious  Unit  Commendation  for  out- 
standing service  during  a period  in  1968. 

Sturgeon  participated  in  fleet  submarine  exercises  in 
August  and  September  and  in  a project  for  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  from  29  September  to  ’31  October. 
The  submarine  was  awarded  a second  Meritorious  Unit 
Commendation,  in  December,  for  her  service  during  a 
period  in  1969.  After  training  and  preparation  for 
another  period  at  sea,  the  ship  deployed  from  29  Janu- 
ary to  8 April  1970.  In  May  and  June,  she  aided  in 
evaluating  aircraft  antisubmarine  warfare  tactics  and 
equipment.  The  period  1 to  26  July  was  spent  in  a 
submarine  exercise,  and  from  15  August  to  1 Septem- 
ber, in  sound  trials.  On  5 October  1970,  she  began  an 
overhaul  at  Groton,  Conn.,  which  lasted  until  5 Octo- 
ber 1971.  While  in  the  yard  in  December  1970,  Stur- 
geon was  awarded  the  Navy  Unit  Commendation  for 
exceptionally  meritorious  service  during  a period  of 
that  year. 

When  Sturgeon  completed  her  overhaul  in  October, 
she  was  transferred  to  Submarine  Squadron  10 
based  at  New  London.  She  held  refresher  training 
and  completed  a shakedown  cruise  from  6 October  to 
15  December.  The  period  16  December  1971  through  16 
January  1972  was  a leave  and  upkeep  period.  She  then 
participated  in  two  antisubmarine  exercises  before 
returning  to  Groton  for  restricted  availability  from  6 
March  to  27  May.  The  submarine  conducted  sea  trials 
until  15  July  at  which  time  she  began  a test  on  sonar 
systems  which  lasted  until  mid-December  1972. 

Sturgeon  spent  the  period  from  1 January  to  2 
April  1973  conducting  local  operations  in  the  Narra- 
gansett  Bay  Area.  On  3 April,  she  sailed  to  the  Fleet 
Weapons  Range  in  the  Caribbean.  On  21  May,  the  sub- 
marine ran  aground  there  and  was  forced  to  return  to 
Groton  on  4 June  to  repair  the  damage.  She  returned 
to  sea  for  local  operations  from  17  July  to  1 October 
1973  when  she  entered  the  Naval  Shipyard,  Portsmouth, 
N.H.,  to  effect  bow  repairs.  She  remained  in  the  yard 
until  22  April  1974.  After  sea  trials,  she  returned  to 
her  home  port  for  a 10-day  upkeep  period.  The  subma- 
rine operated  from  there  until  13  August  when  she 
sailed  to  Norfolk  to  join  other  fleet  units  participating 
in  Atlantic  Readiness  Exercise  1-75.  She  then 
returned  to  New  London  to  hold  local  training  exer- 
cises in  preparation  for  an  overseas  movement. 

Sturgeon  stood  out  to  sea,  on  29  November,  en  route 
to  the  Mediterranean  and  a scheduled  six-month 
deployment  with  the  6th  Fleet.  She  arrived  there  on  9 
December  1974  and  in  February  1975  was  still  serving 
with  that  fleet. 


Sturgeon  Bay 

A city  in  Wisconsin,  located  38  miles  northeast  of 
Green  Bay.  It  was  the  site  of  the  ship’s  construction. 

(IX-27 : t.  826  (net);  lbp.  245'0";  b.  42'0";  dr.  23'11" 
(mean)  ; dph.  26';  s.  10  k.) 

Sturgeon  Bay,  a freighter  built  in  1918  by  the  Lake 
& Ocean  Navigation  Co.  at  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.,  was 
acquired  by  the  Navy  from  the  Shipping  Board  on  24 
September  1921  and  assigned  to  the  9th  Naval  Dis- 
trict. She  was  transferred  to  the  3d  Naval  District  in 
June  1922  and  commissioned  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  7 
June.  Later  that  month,  she  was  turned  over  to  the 
New  York  State  Naval  Militia,  on  loan,  for  use  as  a 
floating  armory  at  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


She  served  New  York  until  30  January  1928,  when 
she  was  taken  over  by  the  Commandant,  3d  Naval  Dis- 
trict, for  disposal.  She  was  decommissioned  and  her 
name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  7 February 
1928.  On  5 March  1928,  her  hulk  was  sold  to  the  Dona- 
hue Stratton  Co.,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Sturtevant 

Albert  D.  Sturtevant  was  born  in  Washington,  D.C., 
on  2 May  1894.  On  24  March  1917,  he  and  28  others 
enlisted  in  the  Naval  Reserve  Forces  as  the  First  Yale 
Unit.  Two  days  later,  they  were  all  commissioned 
ensigns.  After  flight  training  in  Florida,  he  was  desig- 
nated a naval  aviator  on  1 May  1917  and,  in  Septem- 
ber, lie  received  orders  for  overseas  duty.  Ensign  Stur- 
tevant reported  to  the  group  attached  to  the  Royal 
Flying  Corps  station  at  Felixstowe,  England,  in  Octo- 
ber. 

Sturtevant’s  duties  consisted  of  flying  escort  for 
merchantmen  crossing  the  North  Sea.  On  15  February 
1918,  while  flying  an  escort  mission  with  another  plane 
of  his  unit,  the  two  American  were  jumped  by  a flight 
of  10  German  planes.  Sturtevant’s  companion  recog- 
nized the  hopelessness  of  the  5-to-l  odds  and  escaped 
to  safety,  but  Sturtevant  gamely  fought  it  out  with 
the  enemy.  When  last  seen,  Ensign  Sturtevant  was  hit 
and  crippled,  falling  toward  the  sea.  For  his  heroic 
actions,  he  was  awarded  the  Navy  Cross  posthumously. 

I 

(DD-240 : dp.  1,215  (n.) ; 1.  314'4%";  b.  30'10%";  dr. 

9'4"  (mean);  s.  33.82  k.  (tl.) ; cpl.  122;  a.  4 4",  1 

Q"  19  91  ^ tt  * pi  C*1  pm  q nyi  1 

The  first  Sturtevant  (DD-240)  was  laid  down  on  23 
November  1918  at  Camden,  N.J.,  by  the  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Co.;  launched  on  29  July  1920;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Curtis  Ripley  Smith;  and  commissioned  at  the 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  on  21  September  1920.  Lt. 
Comdr.  Ewart  G.  Haas  assumed  command  of  Sturte- 
vant on  4 November  1920. 

In  early  November  of  1920,  Sturtevant  sailed  to 
Newport,  R.I.,  and  thence  proceeded  to  New  York  City. 
On  30  November,  she  departed  New  York  to  join  the 
United  States  Naval  Forces,  European  Waters.  She 
reached  Gibraltar  on  10  December  and,  after  four 
days,  continued  on  to  the  Adriatic  Sea.  On  the  19th, 
she  arrived  at  her  new  base,  Spalato,  on  the  Dalma- 
tian coast.  For  the  next  six  months,  she  conducted  var- 
ious missions  from  Spalato  to  the  ports  on  the 
Adriatic  littoral. 

On  16  June  1921,  the  destroyer  was  reassigned  from 
the  Adriatic  detachment  to  the  Constantinople  detach- 
ment and,  three  days  later,  commenced  docking  and 
overhaul  at  Constantinople.  During  this  assignment, 
Sturtevant  conducted  drills  in  the  Sea  of  Marmara, 
between  the  twin  straits,  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bos- 
phorus, and  operated  in  the  Black  Sea.  She  visited 
Samsun,  Turkey;  Burgas,  Bulgaria;  and  Sulina  and 
Braila  on  the  Rumanian  coast.  From  25  October  to  28 
November,  she  flew  the  flag  of  Admiral  Bristol.  Follow- 
ing this  duty,  the  ship  visited  the  ports  of  Beirut  and 
Joffa  and  then  Alexandria,  Egypt,  and  the  Isle  of 
Rhodes.  In  late  December,  she  returned  to  Turkey  at 
Samsun,  thence  to  Constantinople  in  January  1922, 
before  reentering  the  Black  Sea  to  visit  southern 
Russia. 

Between  1921  and  1923,  the  Russian  Civil  War  and 
a drought  brought  a great  famine  to  Russia,  particu- 
larly to  the  usually  food-rich  Volga  region  of  southern 
Russia.  America  responded  with  nearly  a million  short 
tons  of  food  which  the  Bolsheviks  accepted  grudgingly 
and  often  as  surreptitiously  as  possible.  Sturtevant 
investigated  potential  ports  of  debarkation  in  southern 
Russia  for  the  supplies  soon  to  be  shipped  by  the 
American  Relief  Administration.  To  this  end,  she  vis- 
ited Odessa,  Sevastopol,  Novorossisk,  Theodosia,  and 
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Yalta  between  early  February  and  mid- April.  Thereaf- 
ter, through  the  end  of  the  year,  she  made  voyages 
across  the  Black  Sea  to  various  Russian  ports  in  con- 
junction with  the  relief  operation.  She  stopped  at 
numerous  other  foreign  ports  on  the  voyages,  including 
Samsun,  Trebizond,  and  Mudania,  Turkey.  From  July 
to  October,  she  made  a round-trip  voyage  back  to  the 
United  States,  during  which  she  was  overhauled  at  the 
New  York  Navy  Yard  and  exercised  out  of  Yorktown, 
Va. 

On  1 October,  Sturtevant  was  ordered  back  to  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  and,  the  following  day,  got 
underway  for  Gibraltar.  She  arrived  there  on  the  14th 
and  continued  on  to  Turkey,  reaching  Mudania  on  the 
27th.  For  the  next  seven  months,  the  destroyer  visited 
the  ports  of  the  eastern  Mediterrean  and  those 
along  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  In  addition  to  ports 
of  call  of  the  previous  cruises,  she  visited  Varna,  Bul- 
garia; Mersina  and  Smyrna,  Turkey;  Piraeus,  Greece; 
and  Naples,  Italy.  From  the  latter  port,  she  sailed  for 
Gibraltar  in  late  May  of  1923  and,  by  12  June,  was 
back  at  the  Navy  Yard  in  New  York.  She  operated 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  through  the  end  of  the 
year,  conducting  gunnery  exercises  in  October  at  the 
southern  drill  grounds  off  Virginia.  In  November,  the 
ship  paid  an  Armistice  Day  visit  to  Baltimore,  Md. 
Three  days  before  the  end  of  the  year,  Sturtevant 
became  flagship  of  Division  41,  Squadron  14,  Scouting 
Fleet. 

In  early  January,  Sturtevant  proceeded  to  the  Canal 
Zone  to  participate  in  a war  problem  with  the  Scout- 
ing Fleet.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  she  sailed  with  the 
Fleet,  via  Culebra  Island,  to  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba, 
and  the  British  West  Indies,  conducting  tactical  exer- 
cises along  the  way.  In  May,  the  destroyer  returned 
north  and  operated  along  the  east  coast  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  In  January  1925,  Sturtevant 
again  headed  south.  After  a month  and  one-half  of 
operations  in  the  Caribbean,  she  transited  the  Panama 
Canal  and  entered  the  Pacific.  She  visited  San  Diego 
and  San  Francisco  in  California  in  April  before  get- 
ting underway  for  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  From  late 
April  to  mid-June,  the  ship  participated  in  a joint 
Army-Navy  war  problem  simulating  the  attempt  of  an 
enemy  force  to  capture  the  island  of  Oahu.  On  11 
June,  she  set  a course  for  San  Diego  and  arrived  on 
the  17th. 

The  destroyer  started  on  her  return  voyage  to  the 
Atlantic  on  the  22d  and  reached  New  York  City  on  16 
July.  She  cruised  the  Atlantic  coast  until  mid-October 
and  then  proceeded  south  for  winter  maneuvers  out  of 
Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba.  Transiting  the  Panama  Canal 
in  late  January  1926,  she  participated  in  fleet  exercises 
on  the  Pacific  side.  Returning  to  the  Atlantic  side  of 
the  isthmus  to  resume  drills  and  exercises  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Cuba,  Sturtevant  steamed  north  to  Boston 
during  the  first  week  in  May. 

Between  May  1926  and  January  1931,  Sturtevant 
continued  to  operate  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet  in 
Destroyer  Division  41,  Destroyer  Squadron  14.  Each 
year  summer  operations  along  the  north  and  central 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  were  alternated  with 
winter  maneuvers  in  the  warm  waters  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  During  the  fall  of  1930,  she 
was  assigned  Charleston,  S.C.,  as  her  home  port,  but 
was  ordered  north  again  in  January  of  1931  for 
decommissioning.  On  30  January  1931,  Sturtevant  was 
placed  out  of  commission  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

She  was  recommissioned  there  on  9 March  1932  and, 
on  30  April,  reported  for  duty  to  the  Commander,  Special 
Service  Squadron,  at  Coco  Solo  in  the  Canal  Zone.  For 
the  next  two  years,  the  destroyer  plied  the  warm  and 
troubled  waters  of  the  Gulf  and  the  Caribbean,  sup- 
porting the  activities  of  the  marines  ashore  in  Nicara- 
gua, Haiti,  Cuba,  and  other  Latin  American  republics. 
Early  in  1934,  she  left  the  Special  Service  Squadron  to 
rejoin  the  destroyers  of  the  Scouting  Force.  During 
this  tour  of  duty,  she  was  homeported  at  Norfolk,  Va. 


In  the  latter  half  of  1935,  the  ship  was  reassigned  to 
the  Battle  Force,  located  in  the  Pacific.  After  operat- 
ing out  of  San  Diego  until  20  November,  she  was 
decommissioned  once  again. 

On  26  September  1939,  Sturtevant  was  recommis- 
sioned once  more.  By  mid-1940,  she  was  back  in  the 
Atlantic  escorting  convoys  and  conducting  neutrality 
patrols  along  the  eastern  seaboard.  The  destroyer 
operated  out  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  the  North  Atlantic 
until  early  March  1942,  then  escorted  a convoy  from 
New  York  to  the  Canal  Zone.  There  she  reported  for 
duty  to  the  Commander,  Caribbean  Sea  Frontier, 
screening  convoys  between  the  various  ports  of  the 
Caribbean  until  late  April. 

On  26  April,  she  departed  Key  West  in  company 
with  a convoy.  Just  over  two  hours  out  of  port,  a vio- 
lent explosion  lifted  Sturtevant' s stern  from  the  water, 
but  caused  no  apparent  damage.  Thinking  herself 
under  submarine  attack,  the  destroyer  dropped  two 
depth  charge  barrages.  About  a minute  after  she 
dropped  the  second  barrage  of  charges,  a second  deto- 
nation rocked  the  ship.  She  began  to  settle  rapidly,  but 
on  an  even  keel.  Minutes  later,  a third  burst  ripped 
her  keel  apart  beneath  the  after  deckhouse.  The  mid- 
ships section  sank  immediately,  and  the  stern  settled 
soon  thereafter.  The  bow  curiously  remained  above 
water  for  several  hours.  Finally,  however,  all  but  the 
crow’s  nest  disappeared  beneath  the  waves.  Probably 
the  victim  of  a mine,  Sturtevant  went  down  off  Key 
West  about  eight  miles  north  of  Marquesas  Key.  Fif- 
teen of  her  ship’s  company  joined  her  in  the  watery 
grave.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  8 
May  1942. 

II 

(DE-239:  dp.  1,200;  1.  306'0";  b.  36'7";  dr.  12'3";  s. 

21.2  k.  (tl.)  ; cpl.  216;  a.  3 3",  8 40mm.;  cl.  Edsall ) 

The  second  Sturtevant  (DE-239),  a destroyer 
escort,  was  laid  down  on  15  July  1942  by  the  Brown 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  at  Houston,  Tex.;  launched  on  3 
December  1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  William  North 
Sturtevant;  and  commissioned  on  16  June  1943,  Lt. 
Comdr.  Frederick  W.  Hawes  in  command. 

After  shakedown  in  the  vicinity  of  Bermuda  and 
training  off  the  Rhode  Island  coast,  Sturtevant  began 
21  months  of  convoy  escort  duty  in  the  Atlantic.  On  24 
September,  she  got  underway  to  screen  her  first 
convoy  to  Casablanca  and  Gibraltar.  After  two  more 
such  Atlantic  crossings,  she  was  assigned  to  London- 
derry-bound convoys  and  made  five  voyages  to  that 
Irish  port.  Sturtevant  rounded  out  her  Atlantic  service 
with  two  convoys  each  to  Liverpool,  England,  and  Car- 
diff, Wales,  and  one  to  Southampton,  England. 
Between  crossings,  the  destroyer  escort  was  repaired 
and  overhauled  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  and 
trained  at  Casco  Bay,  Maine,  and  at  Montauk  Point, 
Long  Island.  In  all,  Sturtevant  made  13  successful 
round-trip  voyages  across  the  Atlantic  and  back. 

On  9 June  1945,  she  entered  the  New  York  Navy 
Yard  for  post-voyage  availability.  Sturtevant  emerged 
from  the  yard  38  days  later  with  her  antiaircraft 
defenses  strengthened  considerably.  En  route  to  Pearl 
Harbor,  she  trained  for  14  days  in  the  Guantanamo 
area  and  stopped  briefly  at  San  Diego.  By  the  time 
Sturtevant  arrived  in  Hawaiian  waters,  the  war  was 
over.  No  longer  needed  in  the  Pacific,  the  destroyer 
escort  was  ordered  back  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  carrying 
passengers  to  San  Pedro  on  the  first  leg  and  reaching 
Charleston,  S.C.,  on  25  September.  There  she  started 
preparations  for  decommissioning  and  inactivation 
with  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet.  In  October,  she 
shifted  to  the  inactive  fleet  berthing  area  at  Green 
Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  where  she  was  decommissioned  on 
24  March  1946. 

After  six  years  of  inactivity  in  Florida,  Sturtevant 
was  recommissioned  on  3 August  1951,  Comdr.  R.  B. 
Redmayne  in  command.  For  the  next  four  years,  she 
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operated  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States 
and  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Her  operations  carried  her 
as  far  north  as  the  coast  of  Labrador  and  as  far  south 
as  Cuba.  Much  of  the  time  she  spent  in  the  Caribbean 
was  devoted  to  work  in  conjunction  with  the  Fleet 
Sonar  School  at  Key  West,  Fla.,  and  with  the  Hunter- 
Killer  Forces  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

After  visiting  ports  in  northern  Europe  during  a 
midshipman  cruise  conducted  in  the  summer  of  1955, 
she  resumed  her  training  duties  with  the  Fleet  Sonar 
School  and  normal  operations  for  another  year.  She 
joined  another  midshipman  cruise,  in  July  and  August 
of  1956;  this  time  to  Panama  and  Guantanamo  Bay, 
Cuba.  On  31  October  1956,  Sturtevant  entered  the 
Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard  for  conversion  to  a radar 
picket  destroyer  escort  ship.  The  conversion  process 
lasted  until  5 October  1957,  when  she  was  recommis- 
sioned as  DER-239.  On  7 February  1958,  she  departed 
Philadelphia  for  the  Pacific  Ocean,  calling  at  Newport, 
R.I.;  San  Juan,  P.R. ; Rodman  in  the  Canal  Zone; 
Acapulco,  Mexico;  and  San  Diego  before  arriving  in 
Pearl  Harbor  on  18  March.  Upon  completion  of  fur- 
ther training  in  Hawaii,  she  became  one  of  the  origi- 
nal ships  of  the  Pacific  Early  Warning  Barrier.  She 
continued  to  so  serve  in  the  Pacific  Fleet  until  June  of 
1960,  when  she  was  placed  out  of  commission  and 
berthed  with  the  San  Diego  Group  of  the  Pacific 
Reserve  Fleet.  There  she  remained  until  the  fall  of 
1972  when  an  inspection  and  survey  board  found  her 
to  be  unfit  for  further  naval  service.  Her  name  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 December  1972;  and, 
on  20  September  1973,  her  hulk  was  sold  to  the 
National  Metal  and  Steel  Corp.,  Terminal  Island, 
Calif.,  for  scrapping. 


Suamico 

A river  in  Wisconsin  emptying  into  Green  Bay. 

(AO-49:  dp.  21,650  (tl.) ; 1.  523'6";  b.  68'0";  dr. 
3010"  (lim.) ; s.  15.1  k.  (tl.) ; cpl.  318;  a.  2 5",  4 3", 
8 40mm.;  cl.  Suamico ; T.  T2-SE-A1) 

Suamico  (AO-49)  was  laid  down  as  Harlem  Heights 
under  Maritime  Commission  contract  (MC  hull  319)  on 
27  September  1941  by  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  & Drydock 
Co.,  Chester,  Pa.;  launched  on  30  May  1942;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  W.  Potter;  delivered  to  the  Navy  on  27  June 
1942;  converted  to  a fleet  oiler  at  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  by 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.;  and  commissioned  on  10 
August  1942,  Comdr.  R.  E.  Butterfield  in  command. 


Suamico  completed  her  fitting-out  at  Norfolk.  She 
departed  Hampton  Roads  on  28  September  and,  after 
sailing  via  Aruba  Island  off  Venezuela,  she  transited 
the  Panama  Canal.  After  liberty  in  Panama  City,  the 
oiler  continued  her  voyage.  She  arrived  in  Noumea, 
New  Caledonia,  late  in  November  and  then  shifted  to 
Suva  Harbor,  Fiji,  in  early  December  to  unload  her 
liquid  cargo.  She  departed  Suva  on  the  7th  and,  later 
that  month,  arrived  in  San  Pedro,  Calif.  Suamico  made 
another  round-trip  voyage  from  San  Pedro  to  the  South 
Pacific  in  January  1943;  then  returned  to  New  Cale- 
donia in  mid-February. 

In  mid-March,  she  sailed  for  the  Solomon  Islands  to 
deliver  aviation  gasoline  to  Henderson  Field  on  Guad- 
alcanal. On  the  17th,  she  moved  to  the  anchorage  at 
Tulagi,  where  she  off-loaded  PT  boats.  On  19  March, 
while  steaming  in  company  with  Balch  (DD-363),  the 
oiler  received  her  baptism  of  fire.  At  1130,  a Japanese 
medium  bomber  came  in  high  out  of  the  sun  and 
dropped  three  bombs.  Suamico  sustained  some  shrapnel 
damage,  but  the  bombs — all  three  near  misses — did  no 
serious  damage.  She  opened  fire  on  the  enemy  plane, 
but  altitude  protected  him.  The  bomber  returned, 
dropped  two  more  near  misses;  then  turned  and  ran. 
An  hour  and  one-half  later,  Balch  picked  up  a sonar 
contact;  but,  after  a six-depth  charge  barrage,  the 
contact  disappeared  from  the  screen. 

In  March,  Suamico  made  a round-trip  voyage  from 
Espiritu  Santo  to  New  Caledonia  and  back;  then,  in 
late  April,  she  got  underway  for  San  Francisco  where 
she  underwent  repairs  until  mid-May.  Between  19  May 
and  22  July,  the  oiler  made  two  voyages  between  the 
west  coast  and  Hawaii.  At  the  end  of  July,  she  shifted 
from  San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles,  loaded  planes,  and 
sailed  for  New  Zealand.  She  arrived  at  Auckland  on 
22  August;  then  moved  on  to  Wilmington  Harbor, 
New  Zealand,  where  she  unloaded  some  of  her  cargo 
on  the  27th.  On  3 September,  she  off-loaded  the  planes 
at  New  Caledonia.  Suamico  returned  to  San  Pedro, 
Calif.,  on  21  September.  On  5 October,  she  departed 
the  west  coast  and,  seven  days  later,  entered  Pearl 
Harbor,  where  she  refueled  Lexington  (CV-16). 

She  set  sail  again  on  10  November  and  joined  Task 
Force  52  for  the  invasion  of  the  Gilbert  Islands.  On  16 
November,  she  fueled  ships  at  sea.  The  next  day,  she 
was  en  route  to  the  Fiji  Islands  where  she  arrived  on 
the  21st.  Fueling  at  sea  followed  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Gilbert  Islands;  and,  on  9 December,  she  returned  to 
Funafuti  and  cast  off  for  Pearl  Harbor  where  she 
arrived  on  the  20th.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  she  was 
in  San  Diego  for  repairs  and  overhaul  at  the 


USNS  Suamico  (T-AO-49).  Use  for  point-to-point  transportation  of  fuel,  she  does  not  have  the  underway- 

replenishment  gear  used  by  fleet  oilers. 
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Destroyer  Base.  On  18  January  1944,  the  oiler  sailed 
for  Pearl  Harbor  where  she  arrived  on  the  21st.  Leav- 
ing the  next  day,  she  joined  Task  Force  52  for  the 
invasion  of  the  Marshall  Islands.  She  fueled  the  ships 
in  this  task  force  on  the  26th;  and,  on  1 February, 
was  en  route  to  Majuro  in  the  Marshalls. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  occupation  of  Majuro,  Suam- 
ico entered  the  harbor  in  the  heart  of  the  Marshall 
Islands.  She  got  underway  on  the  5th  for  Roi  Island, 
where  she  anchored  on  the  following  day.  On  10  Feb- 
ruary, she  steamed  to  Kwajalein  Island  where  she 
arrived  on  the  11th,  but  was  detained  several  hours 
before  entering  the  harbor  by  a submarine  contact.  On 
12  February,  all  hands  went  to  general  quarters  as 
condition  red  prevailed  during  enemy  air  attacks  on 
Roi,  located  at  the  northern  tip  of  the  lagoon.  She 
remained  at  Kwajalein  for  four  days,  joined  Task 
Group  51.5,  and  entered  Majuro  anchorage  once  more 
on  the  17th.  On  25  February,  all  her  cargo  and  stores 
were  discharged  for  the  voyage  to  Pearl  Harbor;  but 
the  Pearl  Harbor  orders  were  cancelled;  and  Suamico 
departed  on  2 March  for  the  New  Hebrides. 

Suamico  entered  Segond  Channel  at  Espiritu  Santo 
on  7 March  and  remained  there  until  shifting  to  Palli- 
kula  Bay  on  the  21st  to  be  topped  off.  March  22d 
found  her  underway  to  a fueling  area  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  Ireland.  On  26  March,  she  fueled  warships  to 
the  east  of  New  Ireland.  On  30  March,  she  returned  to 
Pallikula  Bay  and  remained  there  through  the  end  of 
April. 

On  3 May,  Suamico  got  underway  for  the  Marshalls. 
She  anchored  at  Majuro  on  the  7th.  She  operated  in 
the  Marshalls  until  getting  underway  on  19  June  for 
fueling  at  sea  operations.  The  23d  of  June  found  her 
within  sight  of  Saipan,  where  the  landings  were  pro- 
ceeding. At  noon,  while  she  was  fueling  Pennsylvania 
(BB-38),  two  Japanese  suicide  dive  bombers  attacked 
Manila  Bay  (CVE-61)  about  2,000  yards  off  the  oiler’s 
stern.  The  enemy  peppered  the  carrier  with  bombs  and 
water  shot  skyward.  The  steady  fire  from  the  Ameri- 
can ships,  however,  forced  the  Japanese  to  retire. 

On  29  June,  she  anchored  in  Garapan  Anchorage, 
Saipan,  and  fueled  ships  in  the  harbor.  Later  that  day, 
Suamico  put  to  sea  to  avoid  night  kamikaze  attacks 
and  returned  to  the  anchorage  the  following  morning. 
On  30  June,  she  was  at  sea  again,  circling  Tinian  and 
Saipan;  then  returned  to  Garapan  Anchorage  the  fol- 
lowing day.  At  midnight  on  2 July,  general  quarters 
brought  all  hands  to  battle  stations,  but  the  enemy 
planes  bypassed  the  darkened  ships  and  concentrated 
on  the  troops  ashore.  Heavy  fighting  and  many  fires 
were  visible  ashore  as  brilliant  flashes  of  red  and 
white  lit  up  the  midnight  blackness. 

Leaving  Saipan  on  2 July,  she  steamed  towards  Eni- 
wetok  and  arrived  there  on  5 July.  On  the  22d,  she  got 
underway  for  the  California  coast,  visited  Pearl 
Harbor  on  29  and  30  July,  and  arrived  at  San  Pedro 
on  5 August. 

On  20  September,  following  repairs  in  drydock,  she 
headed  toward  Pearl  Harbor,  where  she  moored  along- 
side the  oil  pier  seven  days  later.  On  2 October,  she 
got  underway  and,  the  following  day,  searched  for  a 
plane  believed  to  be  lost  in  the  vicinity.  Ten  days  later, 
she  passed  Massen  Island  and,  on  14  October,  she  anc- 
hored in  Seeadler  Harbor  at  Manus. 

The  following  day,  she  headed  for  New  Guinea  and 
arrived  at  Hollandia  on  the  16th.  After  two  days  at 
anchor,  she  put  to  sea  for  fueling  operations  and 
thence  proceeded  to  the  Philippines.  On  the  24th, 
Suamico  entered  Leyte  Gulf  where  she  fueled  ships  of 
the  fleet.  The  oiler  remained  in  the  gulf  for  four  days. 
During  that  time,  she  went  through  frequent  air  raids, 
but  suffered  no  battle  damage.  Her  closest  scrape  came 
on  26  October,  when  a Japanese  torpedo  bomber  swept 
in  low  over  the  water  and  barely  cleared  Suamico’s 
stack.  On  28  October,  she  sought  refuge  at  Kossol  Pas- 
sage in  the  Palau  Islands,  but  put  to  sea  again  that 
evening  when  a supposed  enemy  task  force  did  not 


materialize.  On  7 November,  she  anchored  in  San 
Pedro  Bay  for  three  days  before  heading  back  to  Hol- 
landia. She  arrived  there  on  the  14th,  fueled  the  ships 
in  the  harbor,  and  made  short  shuttles  to  Tanamerah 
Bay  and  out  to  sea  for  gunnery  practice  until  late 
December. 

On  the  28th,  she  got  underway  to  return  to  San 
Pedro  Bay,  Leyte,  where  she  arrived  on  New  Year’s 
Day,  1945.  Two  days  later,  she  negotiated  the  Surigao 
Strait,  crossed  the  Mindanao  Sea,  rounded  the  south- 
ern end  of  Negros,  and  headed  north  to  support  the 
Lingayen  invasion.  There  were  many  tense  moments 
because  the  Japanese  were  expected  to  launch  land- 
based  torpedo  planes  across  the  narrow  straits,  but 
this  fear  proved  groundless.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
4th,  however,  Ommanney  Bay  (CVE-79)  was  struck 
by  a Japanese  suicide  plane.  The  escort  aircraft  car- 
rier burst  into  flames  about  2,000  yards  from  Suamico 
and  was  later  abandoned  and  sunk  by  American 
destroyers. 

The  following  day,  she  left  Task  Unit  77.10.3  off 
Mindoro  Island  and  headed  into  Mangarin  Bay.  Her 
entry  into  the  harbor  was  delayed  while  the  shore 
installations  at  Mindoro  fought  off  an  enemy  air 
attack.  However,  Suamico  was  not  to  be  left  out  of  the 
encounter,  for  she  fired  on  an  enemy  plane  directly 
overhead  and  frightened  him  away.  He  dropped  a mine 
directly  in  front  of  the  oiler  just  before  fleeing,  but  it 
drifted  by  harmlessly. 

She  was  at  sea  again  on  6 January,  off  the  coast  of 
Mindoro.  On  the  7th,  while  fueling  ships  at  sea,  Suam- 
ico and  Pecos  (AO-65)  were  attacked  by  a Japanese 
plane.  He  came  in  directly  out  of  the  sun,  swooped  low 
over  Pecos,  and  dropped  a bomb  astern  of  that  oiler  as 
he  started  his  run  on  Suamico.  All  her  guns  opened  up 
simultaneously.  The  “Zeke”  came  in  at  masthead 
height,  slightly  to  starboard  astern,  and  then,  curving 
to  port,  ran  smack  into  Suamico’s  curtain  of  antiair- 
craft fire.  The  plane  surged  upward  and  then  plunged 
toward  the  sea.  It  rolled  twice  and  crashed  into  the 
water  about  a hundred  yards  from  the  oiler. 

On  8 January,  she  anchored  during  the  day  in  Man- 
garin Bay,  put  to  sea  again  that  night  for  evasive 
action,  and  returned  to  the  anchorage  again  the  next 
morning. 

On  30  January,  Suamico  returned  to  Leyte  Gulf. 
The  first  day  of  February  found  her  underway  for  the 
Carolines,  and  she  anchored  at  Ulithi  on  the  5th.  After 
remaining  there  for  11  days,  she  got  underway  for  the 
Volcano  Islands.  On  the  day  the  American  flag  was 
raised  on  Iwo  Jima,  the  officers  and  crew  of  Suamico 
viewed  the  historic  scene  from  just  off  shore.  On  21 
February,  the  ship  went  to  general  quarters  twice  to 
beat  off  an  air  attack.  The  next  day,  the  Suamico 
fueled  ships  off  Iwo  Jima. 

On  the  23d  and  24th,  she  got  underway  for  Ulithi 
and  anchored  in  the  lagoon  on  28  February.  On  4 
March,  she  headed  back  toward  the  Philippines  and 
she  reached  San  Pedro  Bay  two  days  later.  She 
remained  there  until  the  23d;  then  got  underway  for 
Ulithi.  On  1 April,  she  cleared  Ulithi  for  the  invasion 
of  the  Ryukyus.  By  23  April,  she  was  anchored  at 
Kerama  Retto,  near  Okinawa.  On  2 May,  she  headed 
for  Ulithi  Atoll  and  arrived  on  the  7th.  She  took  on 
stores  and  operated  at  sea  with  the  replenishment 
group  until  18  May,  when  she  sailed  back  to  Okinawa. 
On  the  24th,  she  shifted  to  the  anchorage  at  Kerama 
Retto;  then  rejoined  the  replenishment  group  on  27 
May.  On  1 June,  she  returned  to  the  lagoon  at  Ulithi 
and,  on  the  9th,  set  sail  for  San  Pedro  Bay  in  the 
Philippines,  arriving  on  12  June. 

On  13  June,  while  steaming  toward  Missouri 
(BB-63),  she  ran  into  a reef.  With  the  aid  of  several 
tugs,  she  finally  cleared  the  shoal  and  pulled  alongside 
Missouri  the  next  day.  On  14  June  she  anchored  in 
Leyte  and  spent  the  next  fortnight  fueling  various 
warships.  On  the  29th,  she  departed  Leyte  and  entered 
Ulithi  three  days  later,  departing  again  on  the  10th. 
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She  reached  Buckner  Bay,  Okinawa,  on  14  July  but 
got  underway  the  same  day  for  fueling  operations. 

Returning  on  the  16th,  she  stood  out  to  sea  again  on 
the  19th  to  evade  a typhoon,  returned  on  the  21st,  and 
began  fueling  ships  in  port.  On  the  23d,  she  got  under- 
way, joined  convoy  OKU  15,  stopped  at  Ulithi  on  the 
27th,  and  returned  to  Buckner  Bay  on  5 August.  On 
the  11th,  she  got  underway  from  Buckner  Bay  with  a 
convoy.  She  arrived  at  Ulithi  on  15  August,  the  day 
hostilities  with  Japan  ended. 

The  oiler  fueled  and  departed  in  company  with 
convoy  OKU  49  on  18  August.  She  returned  to  Buck- 
ner Bay  on  22  August  and  remained  there  until  13 
September  when  she  sailed  for  Kochi,  Shikoku  Island, 
Japan,  to  fuel  a group  of  minesweepers.  On  the  16th, 
she  entered  Wakanoura  Wan,  Honshu,  Japan.  The 
next  day,  a typhoon  boasting  a wind  of  88  knots 
swept  through  the  anchorage  and  caused  her  to  drag 
anchor.  She  was  forced  to  get  underway  to  regain  her 
anchorage.  On  the  26th  of  September,  Suamico 
departed  from  Japan  but  was  ordered  to  return  to 
Wakayama  two  days  later  to  avoid  another  typhoon. 
On  the  30th,  she  reentered  Wakayama,  Japan. 

On  1 October,  Suamico  departed  Wakanoura  Wan, 
Japan.  She  arrived  in  Buckner  Bay  on  the  4th,  anc- 
hored, and  remained  there  until  the  7th  when  she  put 
to  sea  to  avoid  still  another  typhoon.  She  returned  on 
the  11th,  but  got  underway  on  the  13th  to  fuel  Gilbert 
Islands  (CVE-107)  and  Kretchmer  (DE-329)  at  sea. 
She  returned  to  Buckner  Bay  on  the  evening  of  the 
14th,  received  another  load  of  oil,  and  then  steamed 
towards  Wakanoura  Wan,  where  she  anchored  on  the 
17th.  She  fueled  various  ships  in  the  harbor  until  the 
31st. 

Sailing  via  Yokyo,  Suamico  headed  back  to  the 
United  States  and  arrived  in  San  Francisco  on  13 
December.  The  oiler  was  decommissioned  on  20  Janu- 
ary 1946  and  turned  over  to  the  Maritime  Commission 
on  4 October  1946.  On  24  January  1948,  Suamico  was 
reacquired  by  the  Navy  and  simultaneously  turned 
over  to  the  American  Pacific  Steamship  Co.  to  be  oper- 
ated under  contract  with  the  United  States  Naval 
Transport  Service. 

Since  that  time,  Suamico  has  operated  continuously 
with  the  United  States  Naval  Transport  Service,  now 
known  as  the  Military  Sealift  Command  (MSC).  Her 
operations  have  carried  her  around  the  world,  and  she 
has  frequented  ports  in  the  Middle  East  and  in  the 
Far  East.  During  the  latter  phases  of  the  Korean 
War,  she  visited  the  coast  of  Korea,  stopping  twice  at 
Pusan  and  once  at  Inchon.  In  the  late  1950’s,  she  oper- 
ated frequently  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  while  the  inten- 
sification of  the  Vietnam  war  brought  her  back  to  the 
western  Pacific  in  the  mid-60’s.  As  of  March  1975, 
Suamico  was  still  active  with  MSC  in  the  Far  East. 

Suamico  earned  eight  battle  stars  during  World  War 
II. 


Sublette  County 

A county  in  Wyoming. 

(LST-1144:  dp.  3,960;  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  11'2";  s. 

11.6  k. ; cpl.  119;  trp.  147;  a.  8 40mm.;  cl.  LST-542) 

LST-11UU  was  laid  down  on  3 February  1945  by  the 
Chicago  Bridge  and  Iron  Co.,  Seneca,  111.;  launched  on 
2 May  1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Evelyn  B.  Adams;  and 
commissioned  on  28  May  1945,  Lt.  T.  R.  Hopkins, 
USNR,  in  command. 

LST-11U  loaded  supplies  at  New  Orleans;  moved  to 
Mobile,  Ala.,  three  days  later;  and  sailed  for  Galves- 
ton, Tex.,  on  7 June.  Her  shakedown  cruise  was  held 
in  Galveston  Bay,  from  10  to  20  June,  and  she 
returned  to  the  yard  at  New  Orleans  for  five  days 
before  moving  to  Mobile  for  further  drydocking.  Ready 
for  sea,  the  1144  departed,  on  4 July,  with  three  other 
LSTs  en  route  to  Hawaii. 


LST-11UU  transited  the  Panama  Canal  on  12  July 
and  arrived  at  Kaneohe  Bay,  Oahu,  on  1 August.  She 
was  there  when  hostilities  with  Japan  ceased.  Subse- 
quently ordered  to  return  to  her  port  of  origin,  she 
sailed  on  23  August  to  return  her  cargo  to  the  depot 
where  it  had  been  loaded.  The  ship  transited  the 
Panama  Canal  on  14  September,  and  she  arrived 
at  Mobile  on  20  September.  The  LST  moved  to  New 
Orleans  the  following  week  after  unloading  her  cargo. 

LST-11UU  stood  out  of  New  Orleans  on  13  October 
and  proceeded  up  the  Mississippi  River  to  Cairo,  111., 
to  participate  in  the  Navy  Day  celebration  there.  She 
returned  to  New  Orleans  on  4 November;  moved  to 
Mobile  a week  later  for  two  days  in  drydock;  and 
sailed  for  Little  Creek,  Va.,  on  the  11th.  Upon  arrival 
at  Little  Creek  on  23  November,  the  ship  was 
assigned  to  Service  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet,  at  Norfolk. 
She  operated  from  there  on  training  and  logistics  mis- 
sions until  August  1954  when  she  was  placed  in  com- 
mission, in  reserve.  The  ship  was  placed  out  of  com- 
mission, in  reserve,  on  11  February  1955  with  the 
Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet.  On  1 July  1955,  LST-11UU  was 
formally  named  Sublette  County  to  commemorate  a 
county  in  Wyoming. 

Sublette  County  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 
June  1960.  She  was  activated,  in  January  1961,  and 
overhauled  in  preparation  for  transfer  to  the  Republic 
of  China.  She  was  transferred  to  that  government  in 
September  1961  and  served  as  Chung  Yek  (LST-1144). 


Success 

I 

(Gond.:  a.  1 12-pdr.,  2 6-pdrs.) 

Success  was  a gondola  built  in  1776  at  Skenesboro, 
N.Y.,  for  service  in  General  Benedict  Arnold’s  fleet  on 
Lake  Champlain.  However,  since  she  is  not  mentioned 
in  any  of  the  operations  of  that  squadron,  she  may 
have  been  renamed;  but  no  record  of  the  name  change 
has  been  found. 

II 

(AM-310:  dp.  850;  1.  184'6";  b.  33';  dr.  9'9";  s.  14.8 
k. ; cpl.  104;  a.  1 3",  4 40mm.;  cl.  Admirable) 

The  second  Success  (AM-310)  was  laid  down  on  18 
February  1944  by  Associated  Shipbuilders,  Seattle, 
Wash.;  launched  on  11  May  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
J.  L.  McLean;  and  commissioned  on  18  October  1944, 
Lt.  R.  N.  Hall,  USNR,  in  command. 

Success  completed  fitting  out  at  Seattle  and  sailed 
for  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  on  8 November  where  she  held 
her  shakedown  cruise  in  Los  Angeles  Harbor.  On  11 
December,  the  minesweeper  got  underway  for  Hawaii 
and  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  19  December  1944. 

She  sortied  with  Task  Group  (TG)  51,  LST  Flotilla 
One,  in  the  screen  of  Tractor  Group  Able  for  Ulithi  on 
22  January  1945.  The  group  remained  there  from  3 to 
5 February  and  then  steamed  to  the  Mariana  Islands 
where  final  staging  was  begun  for  the  invasion  of  Iwo 
Jima. 

Success  was  detached  from  the  screen  to  join  Mine 
Division  (MinDiv)  36  which  sailed  for  Iwo  Jima  on 
the  13th.  The  division  arrived  off  the  island  three  days 
before  the  assault  was  to  begin  and  started  sweeping 
mines.  Success  operated  as  a minesweeper  and  per- 
formed antisubmarine  patrols  there  from  16  to  25  Feb- 
ruary when  she  departed  for  Saipan.  She  sailed  from 
there  on  7 March  and  arrived  at  Ulithi  the  next  day. 
MinDiv  36,  and  Success,  stood  out  of  Ulithi  on 
19  March,  for  the  Ryukyu  Islands.  On  the  25th,  they 
began  sweeping  mines  in  the  Kerama  Retto  area  in 
preparation  for  the  Army  landings  there  the  next  day. 

Success  then  began  clearing  the  Okinawa  area  for 
the  impending  assault  upon  that  Japanese  stronghold. 
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After  the  landings  there  on  1 April,  the  minesweeper 
also  performed  antiaircraft  and  antisubmarine  patrols. 
Five  days  later,  the  Japanese  launched  their  heavi- 
est attack  by  suicide  planes  against  American 
ships  at  Okinawa.  Hobbs  Victory  was  crashed  by  a 
suicide  plane  and  Success  picked  up  78  survivors.  On 
15  April,  she  splashed  a “Tony”  during  an  air  raid.  The 
ship  and  her  division  departed  the  operating  area  on  5 
May  for  Ulithi  and  arrived  on  the  9th. 

The  minesweeper  was  assigned  to  the  screen  of  a 
resupply  convoy  bound  for  Okinawa  which  arrived 
there  on  27  May.  Success  patrolled  off  Okinawa  until 
12  June.  From  the  13th  to  the  20th,  she  swept  mines 
in  the  East  China  Sea.  After  a brief  logistics  period 
at  Kerama  Retto,  she  swept  mines  between  Formosa 
and  the  coast  of  China  from  4 to  15  July.  From  the 
22d  to  the  30th,  she  again  swept  the  East  China  Sea. 
On  13  August,  she  and  Superior  (AM-311)  departed 
Okinawa  to  sweep  an  area  near  Kyushu,  from  the  14th 
to  the  24th  before  returning  to  port.  She  sailed  on  30 
August  for  the  southwest  coast  of  Korea  and  swept 
mines  there  until  7 September.  Two  days  later  she  was 
assigned  to  the  5th  Fleet  and  swept  the  approaches  to 
Sasebo,  Japan,  which  became  her  base  of  operations. 
She  cleared  mines  around  the  islands  there,  and  then 
swept  known  minefields  from  Kyushu  to  Korea  until 
early  December. 

Success  returned  to  Sasebo  on  5 December  and 
waited  for  further  orders.  She  was  notified  that  she 
would  return  to  the  United  States,  via  Eniwetok  and 
Pearl  Harbor.  The  sweeper  sailed  on  10  December  1945 
and  arrived  at  San  Diego  on  12  January  1946.  She 
was  routed  from  there  to  the  east  coast  and  arrived  at 
Galveston,  Tex.,  on  3 February  for  preinactivation 
availability.  Success  moved  to  Orange,  Tex.,  where  she 
was  decommissioned  on  9 July  1946  and  attached  to 
the  16th  Fleet.  On  7 February  1955  her  designation 
was  changed  from  AM-310  to  MSF-310.  Success  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 May  1962. 

Success  received  four  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Sudbury 

(ID.  No.  2149:  dp.  10,400;  1.  385';  b.  51';  dr.  23'11"; 
s.  11  k. ; cpl.  104;  a.  1 5",  1 6-pdr.) 

Sudbury  (ID.  No.  2149)  was  built  in  1917  by  the 
Chester  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Chester,  Pa.,  and  operated 
by  the  Shawmut  Steamship  Co.  She  was  acquired  by 
the  Navy  and  commissioned  on  5 March  1918  at  Phila- 
delphia for  service  in  the  Naval  Overseas  Transporta- 
tion Service  (NOTS). 

Sudbury  loaded  a cargo  of  Army  supplies  and  sailed 
on  20  March  for  New  York  where  she  joined  a convoy 
that  got  underway  for  France  four  days  later.  She 
arrived  at  Brest  on  8 April.  From  there,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  Bordeaux,  unloaded  her  cargo,  and  sailed  on 
5 May  for  New  York.  The  cargo  ship  made  three  more 
voyages  to  France  in  1918.  On  10  January  1919,  she 
sailed  from  Philadelphia  to  Trieste  and  returned  on  3 
April.  Eight  days  later,  Sudbury  was  decommissioned, 
struck  from  the  Navy  list,  and  returned  to  her  owner. 


Suffolk 

Counties  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York. 

(AKA-69:  dp.  13,910;  1.  459'2";  b.  63';  dr.  25'4";  s. 
16.5  k. ; cpl.  395;  a.  1 5",  8 40mm.;  cl.  Tolland ; T. 
C2-S-AJ3) 

Suffolk  (AKA-69)  (MC  hull  1396)  was  laid  down  on 
11  July  1944  by  the  North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Wilmington,  N.C. ; launched  on  15  September  1944; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  W.  T.  Dixon;  and  commissioned  on 


23  October  1944,  Comdr.  E.  C.  Clusman,  USNR,  in 
command. 

Suffolk,  after  outfitting,  got  underway  for  the 
Charleston  Navy  Yard  where  she  was  depermed  on  19 
November  and,  on  the  25th,  began  her  shakedown 
cruise  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  After  a post-shakedown 
availability  period,  she  sailed  for  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone  on  11  December  and  arrived  at  San  Francisco  on 
29  December  1944.  She  loaded  cargo  on  10  January 

1945  and  sailed  the  following  week  for  Manus,  Admi- 
ralty Islands. 

Suffolk  arrived  at  Seeadler  Harbor  on  3 February, 
discharged  part  of  her  cargo  and  proceeded  on  to  New 
Guinea,  arriving  at  Hollandia  on  the  7th.  She 
embarked  naval  beach  party  personnel  and  sailed  for 
the  Philippine  islands  on  9 February.  Her  passengers 
were  disembarked  at  Leyte  on  the  17th,  and  the  cargo 
was  offloaded  at  Samar  between  19  February  and  3 
March.  She  returned  to  Leyte  where  she  combat-loaded 
troops  and  cargo. 

Suffolk  sortied  with  Task  Group  (TG)  51.1,  the 
Western  Islands  Attack  Force,  on  21  March  for 
Kerama  Retto.  She  arrived  there  four  days  later,  and 
Army  troops  landed  on  26  March.  The  ships  were 
under  almost  daily  air  attack  and,  on  2 April,  Henrico 
(APA-45)  was  crashed  by  a kamikaze.  Henrico  lost 
all  power.  A tow  line  was  passed  to  her  by  the  crew  of 
Suffolk  and  then  towed  to  comparative  safety  at 
Kerama  Retto.  Suffolk  remained  at  Okinawa  until  30 
April  when  she  got  underway  for  Saipan.  She  was 
ordered  to  return  to  the  United  States  via  Eniwetok 
and  Pearl  Harbor. 

Suffolk  arrived  at  San  Francisco  on  24  May  and 
proceeded  to  Seattle  for  repairs  and  loading.  On  16 
June  she  stood  out  to  sea,  en  route  to  Eniwetok, 
Saipan,  and  the  Bonin  Islands,  arriving  at  Iwo  Jima 
on  7 July.  All  cargo  was  discharged  within  three  days, 
and  the  ship  headed  back  to  San  Francisco.  She 
arrived  on  26  July.  Japan  ceased  hostilities  on  14 
August,  but  the  cargo  ship  continued  loading  passen- 
gers and  cargo.  She  stood  out  of  San  Francisco  on  20 
August  and  steamed  to  the  New  Hebrides  Islands. 

Suffolk  arrived  at  Espiritu  Santo  on  4 September; 
discharged  cargo  and  passengers;  and  sailed  for  Leyte 
on  the  6th.  She  arrived  there  on  15  September,  and 
loaded  troops  and  cargo  destined  for  Hokkaido,  Japan. 
Suffolk  departed  the  Philippines  on  26  September  and 
arrived  at  Otaru,  Hokkaido,  on  5 October;  disem- 
barked her  troops;  and  departed  for  Guam  the  next 
day. 

Suffolk  loaded  elements  of  the  6th  Marine  Division 
at  Guam  and  sailed,  on  22  October,  with  Transport 
Division  35  for  China.  Tsingtao  was  reached  on  28 
October.  The  ship  remained  there  until  4 November 
when  she  was  ordered  to  return  to  the  United  States, 
via  Okinawa.  She  arrived  at  Portland  where  she 
landed  her  passengers  before  proceeding  to  the  east 
coast.  She  reported  to  the  5th  Naval  District  in  March 

1946  for  layup  with  the  reserve  fleet  in  the  James 
River.  Suffolk  was  decommissioned  on  27  June, 
returned  to  the  War  Shipping  Administration  on  28 
June,  and  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  19  July  1946. 

Suffolk  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II. 


Suffolk  County 

Counties  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York. 

(LST-1173 : dp.  3,560;  1.  445';  b.  62';  dr.  18';  s.  17 
k. ; cpl.  124;  trp.  706;  a.  6 3';  cl.  Suffolk  County) 

Suffolk  County  (LST-1173)  was  laid  down  on  17 
July  1955  by  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard,  Boston, 
Mass.;  launched  on  5 September  1956;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Thomas  P.  O’Neill,  Jr.;  and  commissioned  on  15 
August  1957,  Lt.  Comdr.  James  E.  Brown  in  command. 
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Suffolk  County  fitted  out  at  Boston  and  sailed  for 
Norfolk,  Va.,  on  1 October,  to  hold  shakedown  train- 
ing and  exercises  in  beaching.  She  returned  to  Boston 
from  5 December  1957  to  3 February  1958  for  post- 
shakedown availability.  The  ship  was  back  at  Norfolk 
three  days  later  and  began  local  training  exercises. 
From  19  July  to  7 August,  the  LST  participated  in 
amphibious  training  exercises  off  Puerto  Rico. 

Suffolk  County  departed  Norfolk  on  8 September 
and,  after  embarking  marines  at  Morehead  City,  N.C., 
sailed  for  the  Mediterranean  and  her  first  tour  with 
the  6th  Fleet.  Between  fleet  exercises,  she  called  at 
ports  in  Lebanon,  Crete,  Greece,  Turkey,  Italy,  Libya, 
and  Spain.  The  ship  stood  out  of  Rota,  Spain,  on  12 
March  1959.  After  disembarking  the  marines  at  More- 
head  City,  she  returned  to  Norfolk  on  the  26th.  In 
June,  she  participated  in  Operation  “Inland  Seas” 
which  was  the  formal  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  for  ocean-going  ships. 

Suffolk  County  returned  to  Norfolk  in  August  and 
was  assigned  to  Amphibious  Squadron  (PhibRon)  8 
which  promptly  deployed  to  the  Mediterranean  until  12 
June  1960  when  it  returned  to  Norfolk.  After  a leave 
and  upkeep  period,  she  moved  to  Charleston,  S.C.,  for 
her  first  overhaul  which  lasted  from  mid-July  to  15 
September.  As  a unit  of  PhibRon  8,  the  ship  partici- 
pated in  a landing  demonstration  off  Onslow  Beach, 
N.C.,  from  29  October  to  3 November,  The  following 
month  found  her  in  the  Caribbean  on  a two-month 
deployment,  ending  at  Norfolk  on  17  January  1961. 

Suffolk  County  returned  to  the  Caribbean  in  April 
on  a normal  deployment.  However,  she  was  called  upon 
to  operate  off  Guantanamo  Bay  from  25  April  to  5 
May  and  off  the  Dominican  Republic  from  1 to  13 
June  because  of  the  international  tension  those  two 
countries  were  creating.  She  returned  to  Norfolk  and 
operated  from  there  until  15  September  when  she 
sailed  on  Solant  Amity  III  deployment.  After  loading 
marines  and  equipment  at  North  Carolina,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  Trinidad.  Suffolk  County  was  attached  to 
Task  Force  (TF)  88  for  the  remainder  of  the  cruise 
which  included  port  calls  at  South  Africa,  French 
Equatorial  Africa,  Sierra  Leone,  Guinea,  and  Liberia. 
She  returned  to  Little  Creek  on  16  December  1961. 

Suffolk  County  operated  along  the  east  coast,  partic- 
ipating in  various  operations,  deployments,  and  exer- 
cises which  took  her  as  far  south  as  the  Caribbean, 
Panama,  and  the  Dominican  Republic  until  1966.  She 
was  at  Guantanamo  on  26  September  1966  when  hurri- 
cane “Inez”  struck  the  Caribbean  and  left  a path  of 
destruction  in  Hispaniola.  Suffolk  County  aided  the 
inhabitants  of  Jacmel-Cayes,  Anse-a-Pitre,  and  Mari- 
got,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Haiti,  until  7 October. 
The  LST  then  continued  her  routine  operations  until 
early  1968. 

On  16  April  1968,  Suffolk  County  sailed  for  another 
deployment  period  with  the  6th  Fleet  which  lasted 
until  4 June.  Normal  peacetime,  east  coast  operations 
were  resumed  until  September  1970  when  she  steamed 
to  the  Mediterranean  to  partake  in  a two-month  exer- 
cise with  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  fleet 
units  which  ended  on  18  November  1970.  Her  normal 
routine  was  next  broken  in  September  1971  when  she 
deployed  to  the  6th  Fleet  for  her  longest  tour  in  years 
which  lasted  until  mid-March  1972. 

When  Suffolk  County  arrived  at  Norfolk,  she  was 
ordered  to  prepare  for  inactivation.  A “stand-down” 
phase  was  begun  on  24  May  which  lasted  until  1 July 
when  she  was  placed  in  commission,  in  reserve.  On  25 
August  1972,  Suffolk  County  was  placed  out  of  com- 
mission, in  reserve.  As  of  February  1974,  Suffolk 
County  was  still  out  of  commission,  in  reserve,  and 
berthed  at  Norfolk,  Va. 


Suisun 

A bay  on  the  California  coast. 


(A VP-53:  dp.  2,592;  1.  310'9";  b.  41'2";  dr.  13'6" ; s. 
18.2  k. ; cpl.  367 ; a.  1 5',  8 40mm.,  6 20mm. ; cl.  Bame- 
gat) 

Suisun  (A VP-53)  was  laid  down  on  4 October  1942 
by  the  Lake  Washington  Shipyard,  Houghton,  Wash.; 
launched  on  14  March  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Martyr;  and  commissioned  on  13  September  1944, 
Comdr.  J.  J.  Vaughn  in  command. 

After  fitting  out,  Suisun  steamed  to  San  Diego,  on 
18  October,  for  her  shakedown  cruise  which  lasted 
until  21  November.  She  had  a post-shakedown  yard 
availability  period  and  sailed  for  Hawaii  on  7 Decem- 
ber. The  ship  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  14  December 
and  sailed  for  Eniwetok,  Marshall  Islands,  four  days 
later.  She  remained  there  from  26  December  1944  to  1 
January  1945  when  she  sailed  to  the  Mariana  Islands. 
From  there  she  went  to  Ulithi,  Caroline  Islands,  for 
three  days.  On  13  January,  Suisun  got  underway  for 
Kosssol  Passage,  Palau  Islands,  and  operated  there 
until  5 February  when  she  returned  to  Ulithi.  Three 
days  later  she  sailed  to  the  Marianas  and  operated 
there  until  mid- April. 

Suisun  sailed  from  Saipan  on  20  April  and  anchored 
at  Kerama  Retto,  Ryukyu  Islands,  on  the  25th.  She 
tended  seaplanes  until  forced  to  go  to  Saipan  for 
emergency  aviation  supplies  during  the  period  15  to  26 
June.  The  ship  resumed  her  former  operations  at 
Kerama  Retto  until  sailing  for  Japan  on  16  August. 
The  tender  was  in  Tokyo  Bay  from  28  August  until  16 
November  when  she  departed  for  the  United  States, 
via  Pearl  Harbor. 

Suisun  arrived  at  San  Francisco  on  9 December 
1945  and  was  routed  onward  to  the  east  coast.  She 
steamed  into  Norfolk  on  3 January  1946  and,  after  an 
overhaul,  operated  along  the  east  coast  until  October. 
She  was  then  homeported  at  Coco  Solo,  Canal  Zone. 
Training  cruises  were  made  to  Trinidad,  Galapagos, 
Key  West,  and  San  Juan.  Suisun  transited  the  canal 
in  early  April  1947  and  anchored  at  San  Diego  on  the 
9th.  On  21  July  she  deployed  to  the  Far  East  and 
operated  between  Guam,  Okinawa,  and  Tsingtao  until 
returning  to  San  Diego  on  19  January  1948. 

Suisun  remained  on  the  west  coast  until  15  June 
when  she  began  another  Far  East  tour  that  lasted 
until  25  November  1948.  From  19  January  to  3 March 
1949,  the  ship  participated  in  Operation  “Micowex 
49A.”  Ports  of  call  were  Seattle,  Sitka,  Kodiak,  and 
Cold  Bay,  Alaska.  She  operated  in  Alaskan  waters 
again  from  6 July  to  18  August  when  she  returned  to 
Mare  Island  for  an  overhaul  that  lasted  into  October. 
She  then  made  a short  cruise  to  Magdalena  Bay, 
Mexico,  and  returned  to  San  Diego  on  4 December 
1949. 

On  26  April  1950,  Suisun  sailed  to  Whidbey  Island, 
Wash.,  where  she  loaded  Patrol  Squadron  6 and  fer- 
ried it  to  Barbers  Point,  T.H.  She  departed  there  on 
12  May  for  Guam  but  was  directed  to  Yap  Island  and 
arrived  there  on  28  May.  The  next  day  she  steamed  to 
Koror,  Palau  Islands,  and  thence  to  Sangley  Point,  P.I. 
Next,  she  called  at  Saipan  and  Guam,  before  return- 
ing to  Sangley  Point  on  2 July.  The  next  day  she 
sailed  for  Buckner  Bay,  Okinawa.  The  tender  arrived 
there  on  5 July.  She  serviced  and  fueled  aircraft  of 
Patrol  Squadron  46  until  16  July  when  the  planes  flew, 
and  the  ship  sailed,  to  the  Pescadores  Islands  to  begin 
operations  from  that  base.  From  17  July  to  20  Octo- 
ber, Suisun  and  the  squadron  were  assigned  to  the  7th 
Fleet. 

Suisun  s^ent  10  days  in  Hong  Kong  for  a leave  and 
upkeep  period  and  sailed  for  the  United  States  on  2 
November,  via  Okinawa  and  Pearl  Harbor.  She  arrived 
at  Whidbey  Island  on  27  November  and  moved  to  San 
Diego  on  1 December.  She  deployed  to  the  Far  East 
again  from  12  February  to  6 August  1951  and  from  26 
November  1951  to  25  May  1952.  The  tender  was 
deployed  to  the  western  Pacific  for  three  more  tours 
before  she  was  inactivated.  They  were:  23  September 
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1952  to  21  May  1953;  18  September  1953  to  17  March 
1954;  and  from  2 July  to  23  November  1954.  On  2 
March  1955,  she  reported  to  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet 
for  inactivation. 

Suisun  was  placed  in  commission,  in  reserve,  on  10 
May,  and  out  of  commission,  in  reserve,  on  5 August 
1955.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 April 
1966  and  sunk  as  a target  in  October  of  that  year. 

Suisun  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service  and  two  for  service  in  Korea. 


Suitland 

An  unincorporated  town  in  the  Maryland  suburbs  of 
Washington,  D.C. 

(YF-336:  dp.  650  (f.) ; 1.  1ZZV'-,  b.  30'0";  dr.  8';  s. 

10  k.  (tl.) ; cl.  YF—269) 

YF-336,  A covered  lighter,  was  laid  down  in  July 
1942  by  the  Erie  Concrete  & Steel  Supply  Co.,  at  Erie, 
Pa.;  launched  the  following  October;  and  completed  in 
April  1943.  For  the  next  three  years,  she  was  assigned 
to  the  3d  Naval  District  at  New  York  City.  In  May 
1946,  YF-336  was  reassigned  to  the  Potomac  River 
Naval  Command,  later  redesignated  the  Naval  District 
of  Washington.  After  serving  in  that  area  from  May 
1946  to  March  1965,  she  was  fittingly  named  Suitland 
after  one  of  Washington’s  suburbs.  She  received  that 
name  on  8 June  1965,  three  months  after  moving  to 
duty  in  the  5th  Naval  District  at  Norfolk,  Va.  In 
April  1971,  Suitland  was  redesignated  a diving  tender, 
YDT-15  and,  as  of  March  1974,  is  still  in  service  at 
Norfolk. 

Sultan,  General  Daniel  I.,  see  General  Daniel  I. 
Sultan. 

Sultana 

(SP-134 : t.  390;  1.  186';  b.  27';  dr.  13';  s.  12  k.;  cpl. 

62;  a.  4 3",  2 mg.) 

Sultana  (SP-134)  was  built  in  1889  by  Henderson 
and  Robbins  at  Erie  Basin,  N.  Y.  On  4 May  1917, 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman  of  New  York  City  loaned  the 
steam  yacht  to  the  United  States  Navy  under  a free 
lease;  and  she  was  commissioned  on  27  May  1917,  Lt. 
E.  G.  Allen  in  command. 

Sultana  was  fitted  out  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard, 
and  she  joined  a special  patrol  force  at  Tompkinsville, 
N.Y.,  on  6 June.  The  force  sailed  for  France  on  9 
June.  On  4 July,  she  rescued  45  survivors  of  the 
American  merchantman,  Orleans,  which  has  been  tor- 
pedoed the  day  before;  and  she  landed  them  at  Brest, 
France,  that  evening.  From  4 July  1917  to  5 December 
1918,  Sultana  was  attached  to  the  United  States 
Patrol  Squadron  based  at  Brest.  During  that  period, 
the  ship  performed  escort  and  patrol  duty.  After  the 
fighting  ended,  she  headed  for  home  on  5 December; 
proceeded  via  the  Azores  and  Bermuda;  and  arrived  at 
New  York  on  28  December  1918. 

Sultana  was  returned  to  Mrs.  Harriman  on  17  Feb- 
ruary 1919  and  struck  from  the  Navy  list. 


Sumac 

Any  of  several  anacardiaceous  trees,  shrubs,  or 
woody  vines. 

(Str. : dp.  887;  1.  169';  b.  30';  dr.  11'9";  s.  10  k.;  cpl. 
32) 

Sumac  was  built  in  1903  at  Port  Richmond,  N.Y., 
for  the  United  States  Lighthouse  Service  and  utilized 
by  that  organization  at  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Sumac  was  not  commissioned  in  the  Navy,  but  juris- 
diction over  her  was  transferred  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment in  April  1917,  and  she  was  assigned  patrol  duty 
in  the  9th  Naval  District.  Sumac  was  returned  to  the 
Lighthouse  Service  on  14  May  1919. 


On  3 April  1943,  before  her  keel  was  laid  down, 
Sumac  (YN-73)  was  renamed  Manchineel  (q.v.) . 

Summit 

(AMC-106:  dp.  195;  1.  98'5";  b.  23'6";  dr.  10'8";  s. 
10  k.;  cpl.  17;  a.  2 .50  cal.  mg.,  2 .30  cal.  mg.;  cl. 
Acme) 

Summit  (AMC— 106)  was  laid  down  on  24  March 
1941  by  the  Snow  Shipyards  Co.,  Rockland,  Maine; 
launched  on  20  September  1941;  sponsored  by  Miss 
Louise  Dey;  and  commissioned  on  29  January  1942. 

Summit  proceeded  to  Yorktown,  Va.,  with  Stalwart 
(AMC— 105)  for  a 10-day  training  period  with  the 
Mine  Warfare  School.  They  arrived  on  25  February 
and,  upon  completion  of  training,  were  routed  onward 
to  Key  West,  Fla.,  for  duty  in  the  7th  Naval  District. 
Summit  arrived  there  on  16  March  1942  and  served 
that  district  until  June  1945. 

Summit  was  reassigned  to  the  Naval  Auxiliary  Air 
Station,  Mayport,  Fla.,  on  30  June.  Her  minesweeping 
equipment  was  removed,  and  she  was  detailed  to  duty 
in  connection  with  aviation  duty  as  a target  towing 
ship.  Her  designation  was  changed  from  AMC-106  to 
IX-232  on  10  August.  In  November,  she  was  ordered 
to  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Pensacola,  and  reported 
there,  on  13  December  1945,  for  duty  with  the  Naval 
Air  Training  Command. 

Summit  was  found  to  be  in  excess  of  Naval  require- 
ments in  May  1946  and  was  decommissioned  on  28  May. 
She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  29  October  1946. 

Summit  County 

Counties  in  Colorado,  Ohio  and  Utah. 

(LST-1146 : dp.  3,960;  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  11'2";  s. 
11.6  k.;  cpl.  119;  trp.  147;  a.  8 40mm.;  cl.  LST-542) 

LST-1146  was  laid  down  on  10  February  1945  by 
the  Chicago  Bridge  and  Iron  Co.,  Seneca,  111.;  launched 
on  11  May  1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  M.  L.  Hecht,  Jr.; 
and  commissioned  on  30  May  1945,  Lt.  Warren  A. 
Cushing,  USNR,  in  command. 

On  4 June,  LST-1146  shifted  from  New  Orleans  to 
Mobile,  Ala.,  for  propeller  repairs  and  then  to  Galves- 
ton, Tex.  Her  shakedown  cruise  was  held  in  Galveston 
Bay  from  10  to  20  June,  and  she  returned  to  New 
Orleans  for  repairs.  She  then  loaded  supplies,  ammuni- 
tion, and  92  passengers  and  departed  for  Gulfport  on 
the  30th  to  load  deck  cargo.  Seven  hundred  tons  of 
pontoon  cargo,  destined  for  Guam,  M.I.,  were  loaded, 
and  LST-11U6  sailed  for  Panama  on  5 July.  She 
arrived  at  Coco  Solo,  C.Z.,  on  11  July;  disembarked 
her  passengers;  and  continued  to  Hawaii  the  next  day. 
The  ship  arrived  in  Pearl  Harbor  on  2 August.  On  1 
September,  she  steamed  westward  and,  after  calls  at 
Eniwetok,  Guam,  Saipan,  and  Okinawa,  arrived  at 
Sasebo,  Japan,  on  2 November.  She  moved  to  Yokosuka 
ten  days  later  and  on  the  19th  began  her  return 
voyage  to  the  United  States,  via  Guam  and  Pearl 
Harbor. 

LST-1146  arrived  at  Seattle  on  4 January  1946  and 
began  an  extended  yard  period.  When  again  ready  for 
sea,  she  moved  down  the  coast  and  operated  out  of  San 
Diego  from  June  1946  to  24  May  1947.  At  that  time 
she  moved  to  Port  Hueneme,  loaded  supplies,  and 
joined  five  other  ships  to  form  the  Navy’s  annual 
resupply  expedition  to  Point  Barrow,  Alaska.  After 
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calling  at  Seattle  on  12  June,  the  ships  proceeded  to 
Kodiak,  Adak,  and  Attu.  LST-1146  returned  to  Seattle 
from  14  July  to  1 August  for  additional  supplies  and 
continued  operating  in  Alaskan  waters  from  15  August 
to  early  September  1947  when  she  returned  to  San 
Diego  and  began  local  operations.  The  ship  operated 
out  of  San  Diego  for  the  next  four  years  and  each 
summer  she  participated  in  the  supply  run  to  Alaska. 

LST-1146  stood  out  of  San  Diego  on  19  October 
1951,  en  route  to  the  Korean  war  zone.  After  port 
calls  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  Yokosuka,  she  arrived  at 
Inchon  on  28  December  1951.  Operating  from  Yoko- 
suka until  April  1952,  the  ship  carried  troops  and  sup- 
plies to  various  Korean  ports.  On  7 April,  she 
departed  Japan  for  her  home  port  of  San  Diego  and 
arrived  there  on  10  May  1952. 

She  made  resupply  runs  to  Alaska  that  summer  and 
again  in  1953.  After  returning  to  San  Diego  from  her 
last  Alaskan  run  on  10  September  1953,  she  prepared 
for  another  tour  in  the  western  Pacific  that  lasted 
from  20  October  1953  to  27  April  1954.  In  July  1955 
LST-1146  was  officially  named  Summit  County  in 
honor  of  counties  in  Colorado,  Ohio,  and  Utah.  She 
deployed  to  the  Far  East  again  from  4 January  to  5 
October  1956;  9 January  to  17  July  1958;  and  from  31 
January  to  8 June  1959.  In  1960,  Summit  County  oper- 
ated in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  from  19  March  to  16 
July. 

Summit  County  deployed  to  Hawaii  on  9 April  1962 
and,  from  3 October  until  returning  to  San  Diego  on  27 
November,  she  participated  in  the  nuclear  tests  in  the 
central  Pacific.  She  served  in  Hawaii  again  from  27 
July  until  late  December  1964.  On  10  December  1965, 
the  LST  stood  out  of  San  Diego  on  a deployment  that 
took  her  to  Vietnam  and  the  combat  zone.  She  arrived 
at  Guam,  M.I.,  on  8 January  1966  en  route  to  Danang, 
via  Subic  Bay,  P.I.  She  arrived  there  on  24  January 
and  began  shuttling  supplies  to  Chu  Lai.  On  11  March 
she  ran  over  a coral  pinnacle  which  flooded  her  engine 
room.  The  ship  was  towed  to  Sasebo  for  repairs  which 
lasted  until  16  May.  She  then  returned  to  South  Viet- 
nam and  resumed  her  former  shuttle  duties.  Summit 
County  completed  her  mission  in  Vietnam  on  24  July 
and,  after  port  calls  at  Subic  Bay,  Hong  Kong,  and 
Pearl  Harbor,  returned  to  San  Diego  on  16  September. 

Summit  County  had  a pre-overhaul  and  overhaul 
period  that  lasted  from  1 January  to  5 May  1967. 
After  refresher  training,  she  participated  in  amphibi- 
ous training  exercises  until  4 August  when  she  pre- 
pared for  another  tour  in  the  Far  East.  She  departed 
San  Diego  on  12  September  and  arrived  at  South  Viet- 
nam on  16  November.  She  left  the  operations  area  on 
16  December  1967  for  Keelung,  Formosa,  for  a period 
of  rest  and  relaxation.  She  sailed  from  there  on  4 Jan- 
uary 1968  for  Subic  Bay  and  thence  back  to  Vietnam. 
Summit  County  participated  in  Operation  “Market 
Time”  from  17  January  to  1 March.  Then  she  was 
relieved  by  Park  County  (LST-1077).  She  had  an 
availability  period  at  Yokosuka,  from  20  March  to  12 
April,  and  began  the  journey  back  to  the  United 
States,  via  Pearl  Harbor.  She  arrived  at  San  Diego  on 
11  May  and  operated  from  there  the  remainder  of  the 
year  and  into  the  fall  of  1969  when  it  was  decided 
that  she  would  be  inactivated. 

Summit  County  was  returned  to  the  Maritime 
Administration  in  December  1969  and  into  March  1975 
was  attached  to  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  and  berthed 
at  Suisun  Bay,  Calif. 

Summit  County  received  one  battle  star  for  Korean 
service  and  three  for  service  in  Vietnam. 


Sumner 

Allen  M.  Sumner,  a captain  in  the  Marine  Corps 
killed  during  World  War  I,  had  two  ships  named  for 
him:  DD-333  and  DD-692.  See  Allen  M.  Sumner 
(DD-692)  for  biographical  data. 


(Destroyer  No.  333:  dp.  1,215  (n.) ; 1.  314'4%";  b. 

30Tl1/£"  (wl.) ; dr.  9'4"  (mean);  s.  35.0  k.;  cpl. 

122;  a.  4 4",  1 3",  12  21"  tt.;  cl.  Clemson) 

Sumner  (Destroyer  No.  333)  was  laid  down  at  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  on  27  August  1919  by  the  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corp. ; launched  on  27  November  1920; 
sponsored  by  Miss  Margaret  Sumner;  and  commis- 
sioned on  27  May  1921,  Lt.  Comdr.  D.  B.  Beary  in 
command. 

Four  days  later,  Sumner  joined  Destroyer  Division 
49,  Squadron  13,  Flotilla  2 of  the  Pacific  Fleet.  Her 
naval  career  lasted  almost  nine  years  and  occurred 
during  a period  of  relative  naval  calm.  On  only  four 
occasions  did  she  depart  from  her  routine  of  training, 
maneuvers,  and  patrols.  The  first  such  break  came  in 

1924,  when  the  revolution  against  the  Obregon  govern- 
ment in  Mexico  rose  to  such  intensity  that  the  lives 
and  property  of  Americans  in  the  country  were  endan- 
gered. Accordingly,  on  17  January,  while  Richmond 
(CL-9)  was  dispatched  to  Tampico,  Sumner  and  five 
other  destroyers  joined  Omaha  (CL-4)  in  sailing  to 
Vera  Cruz  to  protect  the  resident  Americans. 

Sumner  resumed  her  normal  west  coast  operations  in 
early  April  of  1924  and  was  so  employed  until  mid- 

1925.  On  1 July  1925,  she  joined  the  Battle  Fleet  and 
a division  of  light  cruisers  from  the  Scouting  Force  in 
departing  Pearl  Harbor  for  a cruise  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  The  force  visited  Pago  Pago,  Samoa, 
then  continued  on  to  Melbourne  and  Sydney,  Australia, 
and  to  Auckland,  Lyttleton,  Wellington,  and  Dunedin, 
New  Zealand.  The  fleet  returned  to  the  west  coast  on 
26  September,  and  Sumner  resumed  training  duties 
and  patrols. 

In  March  1927,  she  transited  the  Panama  Canal  to 
participate  in  maneuvers  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
During  that  cruise  and  the  maneuvers,  she  made  it  as 
far  north  as  Boston,  Mass.,  before  returning  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  in  June  1927.  After  a voyage  to  Hawaii 
and  operations  in  that  area,  conducted  in  1928, 
Sumner  returned  to  her  activities  along  the  west  coast 
until  the  spring  of  1930. 

On  29  March  1930,  she  was  decommissioned  at  San 
Diego,  and  her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on 
18  November.  Between  then  and  1934,  she  continued  to 
serve  the  Navy — first  as  a barracks  ship  for  subma- 
rine crews;  then  as  a test  ship  for  structural  strength 
tests.  Finally,  on  12  June  1934,  her  hulk  was  sold  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  London  Treaty  for 
the  Limitation  and  Reduction  of  Naval  Armaments. 

II 

Bushnell  (AS-2)  ( q.v .)  was  renamed  Sumner  on  23 
August  1940. 

Sumner  County 

Counties  in  Kansas  and  Tennessee. 

(LST-1148 : dp.  3,960;  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  11'2";  s. 
11.6  k.;  cpl.  119;  trp.  147;  a.  8 40mm.;  cl.  LST-54%) 

LST-1148  was  laid  down  on  15  February  1945  by 
the  Chicago  Bridge  and  Iron  Co.,  Seneca,  111.;  launched 
on  22  May  1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  H.  M.  Fay;  and 
commissioned  on  9 June  1945,  Lt.  Richard  Goodhart, 
USCGR,  in  command. 

LST-1148  moved  down  the  Mississippi  River  to  New 
Orleans  and  held  her  shakedown  in  Galveston  Bay 
from  19  June  to  1 July.  Following  a short  yard  availa- 
bility period,  she  loaded  cargo  and  stood  out  of  New 
Orleans  on  13  July  en  route  to  the  Pacific.  After 
transiting  the  Panama  Canal,  she  called  at  San  Diego 
and  Seattle  before  arriving  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  27 
August.  She  sailed  from  there  for  Okinawa  on  7 Octo- 
ber and  arrived  at  Buckner  Bay  on  the  25th.  Three 
days  later,  she  got  underway  for  Japan  and  arrived  at 
Sasebo  on  30  October. 
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LST-1148  remained  at  Sasebo  for  18  days  during 
which  time  most  of  the  cargo  was  unloaded.  She 
departed  Sasebo  on  18  November  for  Okinawa.  The 
remainder  of  the  cargo  was  offloaded  there  between  23 
and  28  November.  The  LST  stood  out  of  Buckner  Bay 
on  8 December  en  route  to  Saipan  and  arrived  there 
on  the  21st.  On  27  December  1945,  she  was  routed 
onward  to  the  United  States,  via  Pearl  Harbor,  and 
arrived  at  San  Pedro  on  30  January  1946.  She  moved 
up  the  coast  to  San  Francisco;  unloaded  her  cargo; 
and  proceeded  to  Astoria,  Oregon,  for  inactivation 
without  an  overhaul.  She  was  placed  in  reserve,  out  of 
commission,  on  11  May  1946  and  berthed  in  the  Colum- 
bia River. 

LST-1H8  was  placed  in  commission  again  on  3 
October  1950  at  the  Naval  Base,  Astoria,  Oregon. 
After  a yard  period  and  refresher  training,  she 
steamed  to  San  Diego  for  further  training  from  14 
December  1950  to  1 March  1951.  She  then  moved  to 
Port  Hueneme;  loaded  cargo;  and  departed  for  the 
Far  East  on  3 March.  The  LST  arrived  at  Yokosuka, 
Japan,  on  7 April,  and  based  her  operations  there.  The 
ship  mostly  operated  in  Japanese  waters  but  made  two 
voyages  to  Inchon,  Korea,  in  October  1951.  She 
returned  to  San  Diego  on  19  December  1951.  Following 
a three-month  overhaul  at  San  Francisco  and 
refresher  training,  LST-1H8  sailed  on  25  August 
1952  to  begin  her  second  tour  in  the  Far  East.  She 
operated  between  Japanese  ports  and  Inchon,  Koje  Do, 
Sokcho-Ri,  and  Pusan,  Korea.  She  returned  to  San 
Diego  on  16  May  1953  and  commenced  local  operations, 
including  amphibious  landings,  along  the  California 
coast. 

LST-1H8  was  in  the  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard 
from  23  November  1953  to  2 February  1954.  She 
returned  to  her  home  port  for  a month  of  refresher 
training  and,  on  27  March,  got  underway  for  her  third 
tour  in  WestPac.  She  arrived  at  Yokosuka  on  25  April 
and  engaged  in  training  operations  which  took  her  to 
Korea  and  Okinawa.  On  17  August,  she  departed 
Yokosuka  for  French  Indochina.  Between  29  August 
and  24  September,  the  ship  evacuated  over  3,000  refu- 
gees from  the  Haiphong  area  to  Tourane.  She  returned 
to  Japan  on  5 October  and  to  San  Diego  on  7 Novem- 
ber 1954.  Her  stateside  tour  was  short  as  she  headed 
westward  again  on  16  March  1955  to  operate  in  Japa- 
nese waters  until  19  October  before  returning  home. 
On  1 July  1955  the  LST  was  formally  named  Sumner 
County  to  honor  counties  in  Kansas  and  Tennessee. 

Sumner  County  deployed  to  the  Far  East  again 
from  28  August  1956  to  early  May  1957.  After  a two- 
month  leave  and  upkeep  period  at  San  Diego,  she 
departed  on  17  July  for  Hawaii  and  Operation  “Trade- 
winds,”  returning  on  31  August.  She  left  San  Diego  on 
1 October  1957  with  two  other  LST’s  on  a five-week 
voyage  to  Kodiak,  Alaska.  Sumner  County  had  her 
annual  overhaul  at  San  Diego  during  January  and 
February  1958  which  was  followed  by  refresher  and 
amphibious  training  exercises  prior  to  her  forthcoming 
deployment.  She  deployed  to  the  Far  East  from  6 June 
to  11  December  1958. 

In  early  1959,  Sumner  County  was  nominated  to 
support  the  HIRAN  project  in  the  Marshall  Islands. 
She  spent  three  months  transporting  men  and  equip- 
ment of  Air  Survey  Team  9 and  the  Army  Mapping 
Service  between  the  islands  of  the  Marshall  group. 
The  project  was  completed  in  May,  and  the  ship 
returned  to  San  Diego.  On  3 November  1959,  she 
sailed  to  Alaska  to  participate  in  Operation  “Totem 
Pole”  in  the  Kodiak  area.  She  then  returned  to  San 
Diego  where  she  participated  in  local  exercises  and 
fleet  amphibious  exercises  for  the  next  two  and  one- 
half  years. 

Sumner  County  sailed  to  Hawaii  on  27  August  1962 
and  participated  in  amphibious  exercises  there  until  7 
November.  On  26  December  1962,  she  again  departed 
for  Hawaii  to  support  operations  for  Commander, 
Service  Forces,  Pacific.  She  supported  the  Service 


Forces  in  Hawaii  again  from  26  December  1962  to  1 
April  1963.  In  June,  she  sailed  to  Alaska  to  participate 
in  a Bureau  of  Ships  project  which  lasted  until  19 
July.  The  remainder  of  the  year  and  all  of  1964  were 
spent  in  exercises  off  the  lower  California  coast. 

Sumner  County  sailed  to  Hawaii  from  20  January  to 
17  February  1965  and  participated  in  Exercise  “Silver 
Lance.”  She  was  at  San  Diego  for  one  day  and 
ordered  to  sail  for  Hawaii  on  18  February.  The  LST 
arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  1 March.  On  20  March, 
she  was  routed  westward  to  Okinawa  and  attached  to 
the  7th  Fleet.  After  steaming  to  Sasebo  for  an  upkeep 
period  from  4 to  9 April,  she  then  got  underway  for 
the  United  States.  The  ship  was  at  San  Diego  from  6 
May  to  7 July  when  she  again  headed  west.  Sumner 
County  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  the  17th  and 
departed  for  Subic  Bay,  P.I.,  two  days  later.  She 
remained  there  from  9 to  14  August  preparing  for  a 
prolonged  tour  in  Vietnam. 

Sumner  County  arrived  at  Danang  on  16  August 
and  began  supporting  the  Coast  Guard  patrol  boats 
participating  in  Operation  “Market  Time.”  This  duty 
continued  until  27  December  1965  when  she  began 
transporting  cargo  up  and  down  the  coast  to  such 
ports  as  Cam  Ranh  Bay,  Phan  Rang,  Nha  Trang, 
Saigon,  and  Tuy  Hoa.  On  20  January  1966  the  LST 
broached  in  heavy  weather  at  Tuy  Hoa,  causing  hull 
and  shaft  damage.  She  was  towed  to  Sasebo  for 
repairs  and  drydocked  there  from  8 to  24  February. 
Three  days  later,  she  was  underway  for  the  United 
States  via  Pearl  Harbor. 

Sumner  County  arrived  at  San  Diego  on  30  March. 
Four  months  later  she  was  again  en  route  to  Vietnam, 
via  Iwakuni,  Japan,  with  elements  of  Marine  Air 
Group  (MAG)  15  embarked.  The  marines  were  disem- 
barked at  Iwakuni  on  19  August,  and  the  ship  sailed  to 
Yokosuka  for  an  upkeep  period.  On  20  September,  she 
sailed  for  Danang  with  elements  of  MAG-17.  They 
were  off-loaded  at  Danang  on  the  29th;  and  Sumner 
County  then  began  shuttling  troops,  cargo,  and  equip- 
ment from  Danang  to  Chu  Lai  in  support  of  the 
marines  there.  She  sailed  for  Sasebo  on  24  October 
and  thence  to  the  United  States,  via  Pearl  Harbor, 
arriving  at  San  Diego  on  13  December  1966. 

Sumner  County  was  only  away  from  her  home  port 
from  17  May  to  11  June  1967  when  she  transported 
100  marines  and  cargo  to  Hawaii.  She  was  deployed  to 
WestPac  from  7 May  to  24  December  1968.  During 
this  period  she  shuttled  cargo  and  supplies  from 
Danang  to  Tan  My  and  Cua  Viet  from  25  June  to  1 
August;  6 August  to  3 September;  and  from  28  Sep- 
tember to  3 November.  This  was  the  ship’s  last  period 
of  deployment  as  it  was  decided  that  she  would  be 
inactivated. 

Sumner  County  departed  San  Diego  on  29  August 
1969  for  the  east  coast  and  arrived  at  Orange,  Tex., 
on  19  September,  to  begin  preparations  for  decommis- 
sioning. She  was  placed  out  of  commission,  in  reserve, 
there  on  9 October  and  attached  to  the  Atlantic 
Reserve  Fleet.  She  was  still  attached  to  that  fleet  as 
of  March  1975. 

Sumner  County  received  two  battle  stars  for  Korean 
service  and  four  for  service  in  Vietnam. 


Sumpter 

(ScStr:  t.  464;  1.  163';  b.  24'4";  dr.  11/9" ; cpl.  64;  a. 
4 32-pdrs.,  1 12-pdr.sb.,  1 20-pdr.  P.r.,  4 32-pdrs.) 

Sumpter  or  Sumter,  ex-Atlanta,  ex-Parker  Vein, 
was  built  in  1853  by  Hillman  and  Streaker,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  The  merchant  steamer  was  chartered  by  the 
Navy  on  13  September  1858  to  take  part  in  the  expe- 
dition against  Paraguay;  purchased  outright  on  26 
May  1859  and  renamed  Sumpter. 

Under  the  command  of  Comdr.  Daniel  R.  Ridgely, 
Sumpter  and  18  other  warships  arrived  at  Asuncion, 
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on  25  January  1859,  to  take  action  against  that  coun- 
try for  firing  on  Water  Witch  in  1855.  However,  the 
government  of  Paraguay  offered  an  apology  and  paid 
an  indemnity  which  settled  the  affair  without  resorting 
to  violence. 

When  the  squadron  returned  to  the  United  States, 
Sumpter  and  four  other  screw  steamers  were  assigned 
to  cruise  the  coasts  of  Cuba  and  Africa  to  suppress 
the  slave  trade.  Sumpter  sailed  from  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  on  10  August  1861,  and  returned  to  the  United 
States  on  15  September. 

On  6 January  1862,  Sumpter  was  ordered  to  report 
to  Port  Royal,  S.C.,  and  join  the  South  Atlantic  Block- 
ading Squadron  and  on  2 February  was  reported  to 
have  joined  the  squadron,  and  the  next  day  sailed  to 
Charleston.  On  18  March,  she  participated  in  the  cap- 
ture of  the  British  blockade  runner  Emil  St.  Pierre  off 
that  port.  The  ship  returned  to  Port  Royal,  on  23 
April,  for  repairs  and  departed  on  the  29th  to  take 
station  off  Wassaw  Inlet,  Ga. 

Sumpter  rejoined  the  blockade  off  Charleston  in  early 
May  and  remained  there  until  August.  In  mid-May, 
she  sent  a boat  to  Fort  Pulaski  to  gain  information 
regarding  Confederate  gunboats ; but  the  boat  wandered 
into  St.  Augustine  Creek,  near  Fort  Jackson,  and  was 
captured.  She  was  then  ordered  to  Fernandina,  Fla.,  to 
join  the  blockade  there.  The  steamer  sailed  from  there 
on  6 October  en  route  to  New  York  for  repairs,  via 
Port  Royal.  After  her  repairs  were  completed,  Sump- 
ter was  assigned  to  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading 
Squadron  at  Hampton  Roads,  Va.  Her  duty  was  to 
search  for  Confederate  cruisers  and  blockade  runners. 
She  was  stationed  off  Hampton  Bar  in  May  1863  but, 
the  following  month,  was  sent  to  the  Yorktown  area  to 
search  for  the  Confederate  privateer,  Clarence.  In  the 
morning  of  24  June,  she  collided  with  the  Union  trans- 
port, General  Meigs,  eight  or  nine  miles  from  the 
Smith  Island  lighthouse  and  sank  in  seven  fathoms  of 
water.  The  officers  and  crew  were  rescued  by  James- 
town and  taken  to  Newport  News,  Va. 


Sumter 

Thomas  Sumter — born  in  1734  near  Charlottesville, 
Va. — moved  to  South  Carolina  in  1764  and  lived  there 
until  his  death  in  1832. 

An  American  Revolutionary  officer,  he  was  commis- 
sioned a Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  6th  Continental  Reg- 
iment in  1776.  He  was  appointed  Brigadier  General  of 
the  South  Carolina  Militia  on  6 October  1780.  Sumter 
distinguished  himself  in  operations  against  the  British 
in  the  Carolinas.  He  was  a member  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  from  1789  to  1793 
and  from  1797  to  1801  when  he  became  Senator. 
Sumter  served  in  the  Senate  until  1810.  He  died  on  his 
plantation,  “South  Mount,”  near  Stateburg,  S.C.,  on  1 
June  1832. 

His  name  is  commemorated  by  a city  and  a county 
of  South  Carolina,  as  well  as  by  the  historic  fort  in 
Charleston  Harbor  which  Confederate  forces  bom- 
barded, opening  the  Civil  War. 

I 

(SwStr.:  t.  525;  1.  182';  b.  28'4";  dph.  10'8";  a.  2 
32-pdrs.) 

The  first  Sumter  was  a side  wheel  steamer  built  as 
Junius  Beebe,  in  1853  at  Algiers,  La.  She  operated  on 
the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  as  a towboat  until 
early  1861  when  she  was  purchased  by  the  State  of 
Louisiana  from  Charles  H.  Morgan’s  Southern  Steam- 
ship Company.  In  January  1862,  she  was  acquired  by 
Capt.  James  E.  Montgomery,  CSN,  for  the  Confederate 
War  Department’s  River  Defense  Fleet.  The  steamer 
was  refitted  at  Algiers  as  a cottonclad  ram  by  the 
James  Martin  yard.  Her  bow  was  strengthened  by  4- 
inch  oak  sheathing  covered  by  1-inch  iron  plates. 


Cotton  bales  were  compressed  between  double  pine 
bulkheads  for  added  strength. 

Renamed  General  Sumter,  the  ram  proceeded  to  Ft. 
Pillow,  Tenn.,  on  17  April  to  be  armed.  On  10  May, 
defending  the  main  avenue  to  Memphis,  Montgomery’s 
fleet  of  eight  attacked  the  Federal  ironclads.  In  this 
action  at  Plum  Point  Bend,  4 miles  above  Ft.  Pillow, 
General  Sumter,  Capt.  W.  W.  Lamb  in  command, 
steamed  within  20  yards  of  Mortar  Boat  No.  16,  whose 
projectiles  were  threatening  the  fort,  and  fired  every- 
thing she  had,  including  a rifle  volley;  two  32-pound 
shot  pierced  the  iron  blinds  of  the  Union  floating  bat- 
tery. Then  General  Sterling  Price  and  General  Sumter 
cooperated  in  a well  executed  coordinated  attack,  one 
after  the  other,  ramming  Cincinnati  at  full  speed  so 
that  she  lost  her  rudder  and  much  of  her  stern;  Cin- 
cinnati (whom  Montgomery  reported  as  Carondelet) 
had  to  be  run  ashore  to  avoid  sinking.  Thus,  the  South- 
ern rams  held  off  the  Federal  flotilla  until  the  fort 
was  successfully  evacuated  on  1 June.  They  then 
retired  to  Memphis  to  refuel. 

Quickly  following  up  the  capture  of  Ft.  Pillow,  Union 
Flag  Officer  Charles  H.  Davis  appeared  off  Memphis  in 
force  on  6 June.  Montgomery,  cornered  without  coal 
enough  to  retreat  to  Vicksburg,  yet  unwilling  to  scuttle 
his  fleet,  fought  it  out  desperately  in  the  Battle  of 
Memphis.  General  Sumter  rammed  and  seriously  dam- 
aged Queen  of  the  West,  but  eventually  most  of  the 
Confederate  vessels  were  destroyed  or  surrendered. 
General  Sumter  did  not  sink;  badly  shot  up,  she  ran 
on  the  Arkansas  shore,  was  captured,  refloated,  and 
renamed  Sumter  by  the  Union  Navy.  In  August,  she 
grounded  again,  downriver  off  Bayou  Sara,  La.,  and 
was  abandoned  except  for  spare-part  raids  on  her 
machinery  by  the  rest  of  the  squadron  at  periods  of 
low  water.  Before  the  local  populace  completed  strip- 
ping her,  Confederate  authorities  succeeded  in  setting 
fire  to  the  hulk. 

II 

(APA-52 : dp.  13,910;  1.  468'9";  b.  63';  dr.  23'3";  s. 
16.5  k. ; cpl.  449;  trp.  1,563;  a.  2 5",  8 40mm.;  cl. 

Sumter) 

The  second  Sumter,  ex-AP-97,  ex-Iberville  (MC  hull 
474),  was  laid  down  on  3 April  1942  by  the  Gulf  Ship- 
building Co.,  Chickasaw,  Ala.,  for  the  Waterman 
Steamship  Co.;  launched  on  4 October  1942;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  J.  F.  McRae;  and  acquired  by  the  Navy  on  30 
April  1943  as  AP-97.  She  was  converted  into  an 
attack  transport  (APA)  by  the  Maryland  Drydock  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md.,  and  commissioned  on  1 September 
1943,  Capt.  A.  D.  Blockledge  in  command. 

Sumter  sailed  to  Virginia  and  completed  fitting  out 
at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard.  She  then  loaded  a comple- 
ment of  31  landing  craft  and  a Beach  Party  unit 
before  sailing  to  the  west  coast  where  she  became  the 
flagship  of  Transport  Division  (TransDiv)  26.  She 
spent  most  of  December  1943  conducting  landing  exer- 
cises off  San  Clemente,  Calif.,  with  elements  of  the 
25th  Regimental  Combat  Team,  4th  Marine  Division. 

Sumter  stood  out  of  San  Diego  on  13  January  1944 
en  route  to  Lahaina  Roads,  Hawaii,  to  rendezvous  with 
other  units  of  Task  Force  (TF)  53,  the  Northern 
Attack  Force  for  the  Marshall  Islands  operation.  She 
arrived  there  on  21  January  and  the  force  sortied  the 
next  day.  Sumter  and  three  other  transports  landed 
three  battalion  landing  teams  of  the  25th  Marines  on 
the  atolls  of  Ennumennet  and  Ennubirr  on  31  January 
to  establish  field  artillery  positions  in  support  of  the 
main  landings  at  Roi  and  Namur. 

Sumter  completed  landing  all  of  her  troops  by  3 
February  and  sailed  the  next  day  for  the  South  Pacific 
for  amphibious  training.  After  exercises  in  New  Cale- 
donia and  the  Ellice  and  Solomon  islands,  she  returned  to 
Pearl  Harbor  on  8 April.  As  a component  of  Task  Group 
(TG)  52.4,  Admiral  R.  K.  Turner’s  Northern  Attack 
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Force  for  the  invasion  of  Saipan  and  Tinian,  the 
transport  again  loaded  elements  of  the  4th  Marine  Divi- 
sion and  sailed  on  29  May.  The  attack  force  refueled  at 
Eniwetok  and  was  off  the  landing  beaches  at  Saipan 
before  daybreak  on  15  June.  Covered  by  an  intensive 
air-sea  bombardment,  and  receiving  incoming  fire  from 
enemy  artillery,  mortars,  and  automatic  weapons,  the 
assault  wave  of  marines  landed  at  0843.  The  transport 
remained  off  the  beaches  until  the  24th  when  she  sailed 
to  Eniwetok  and  Pearl  Harbor.  Before  leaving  Saipan, 
she  had  sent  more  supplies  and  equipment  to  Blue 
Beach  One,  treated  wounded  direct  from  the  beaches 
and,  prior  to  sailing,  received  on  board  an  additional 
85  battle  casualties  from  LST-218. 

Sumter  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  21  July  and 
trained  there  until  12  August  when  she  was  routed  to 
Guadalcanal  for  additional  amphibious  exercises  with 
the  81st  Infantry  Division.  She  sailed  from  Lunga 
Point,  on  8 September,  with  the  troops  embarked  to 
participate  in  the  invasion  of  the  Palau  Islands.  After 
landing  advance  assault  troops  and  a Beach  Party  at 
Anguar  on  the  15th,  she  stood  off  the  island  as  the 
floating  reserve  for  the  1st  Marine  Division’s  attack  on 
Peleliu  Island.  The  transport  landed  troops  of  the  81st 
Division  on  Anguar  on  17  September  and  remained  as 
a casualty  evacuation  ship  until  sailing  to  Manus, 
Admiralty  Islands,  on  the  23d. 

Sumter  was  routed  from  there  to  Finschhafen,  New 
Guinea,  where  she  embarked  men  of  the  10th  Army 
Corps  and  sailed  with  Reinforcement  Group  1 for  the 
Philippine  Islands.  The  troops  were  landed  at  San 
Pedro  Bay  on  22  October,  two  days  after  the  initial 
assault.  The  ship  steamed  to  Guam,  loaded  elements  of 
the  77th  Army  Division  and  disembarked  them  at 
Leyte  on  23  November.  She  next  steamed  south  to  New 
Guinea  and  Sansapor.  At  the  latter  port,  she  loaded 
troops  of  the  6th  Army  Division  and  sailed  with  the 
San  Fabian  Attack  Force  on  30  December  1944  for  the 
Lingayen  Gulf  area  of  the  Philippines. 

On  8 January  1945  a kamikaze  plane  crashed  into 
Callaway  (APA-35)  approximately  600  yards  ahead 
of  Sumter,  and  Sumter  took  over  as  formation  guide, 
The  next  morning  the  assault  troops,  including  those 
from  Callaway,  were  landed  on  the  Lingayen  beaches. 
She  steamed  back  to  San  Pedro  three  days  later  and 
made  a turn-around  voyage  back  to  Lingayen  with 
reinforcements  which  were  landed  on  the  27th.  She 
sailed  for  Seeadler  Harbor  and  voyage  repairs,  thence 
to  the  Solomon  Islands. 

Sumter  arrived  at  Guadalcanal  on  19  February  1945 
and  began  amphibious  exercises  with  the  22d  Regimen- 
tal Combat  Team  of  the  6th  Marine  Division  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  invasion  of  Okinawa.  She  stood  out  of 
the  Guadalcanal  area  on  14  March  for  Ulithi,  Caroline 
Islands,  where  final  staging  was  completed.  The  inva- 
sion force  sortied  on  the  27th,  and  Sumter  arrived  off 
the  beaches  near  Yontan  Airfield  in  the  early  morning 
of  1 April.  After  landing  1,352  marines  of  the  assault 
waves,  the  transport  remained  off  the  beach  until  sail- 
ing for  the  United  States,  via  the  Mariana  Islands 
and  Pearl  Harbor,  on  5 April. 

Sumter  arrived  at  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  on  30  April  for 
overhaul.  Following  repairs,  she  trained  in  the  San 
Diego  area  until  21  July  when  she  sailed  for  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  loaded  with  army  troops.  After  calling 
at  the  Marshall  and  Caroline  islands,  the  ship  arrived 
in  San  Pedro  Bay  on  15  August,  as  hostilities  with 
Japan  ceased.  The  transport  embarked  a contingent  of 
the  33d  Army  Division  and  departed  for  Japan  on  9 
September.  The  troops  were  landed  at  Wakayama, 
Honshu,  on  25  September;  and  Sumter  headed  back  to 
the  Philippines  for  more  Army  occupation  troops  which 
were  disembarked  at  Matsuyama,  Japan.  She  returned 
to  Subic  Bay  on  1 November  and  embarked  Navy  vet- 
erans for  transportation  to  the  United  States. 

Sumter  arrived  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  on  22  November 
1945  and  remained  there  until  25  January  1946  when 


she  moved  to  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  to  unload  her  landing 
craft.  Five  days  later,  she  sailed  from  there  for  the 
east  coast,  via  the  Panama  Canal.  The  ship  arrived  at 
New  Orleans  on  15  February  but  left  there  the  follow- 
ing month  for  Mobile. 

Sumter  was  decommissioned  on  19  March  in  the 
yard  of  the  Gulf  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Chickasaw,  Ala., 
and  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  17  April  1946.  She 
was  returned  to  custody  of  the  War  Shipping  Admin- 
istration on  1 August  1946  for  disposal. 

Sumter  received  five  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Ill 

(LST-1181 : dp.  4,750;  1.  523';  b.  70';  dr.  20';  s.  20 
k.;  cpl.  617;  a.  2 3";  cl.  Newport) 

The  third  Sumter  (LST-1181)  was  laid  down  on  14 
November  1967  by  the  Naval  Shipyard,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  launched  on  13  December  1969;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Strom  Thurmond;  and  commissioned  on  20  June  1970, 
Comdr.  James  C.  Hayes  in  command. 

Sumter  fitted  out  at  Philadelphia  and  then  held  sea 
trials  in  the  Virginia  Capes  area.  On  21  August,  she 
got  underway  for  the  Panama  Canal,  via  Norfolk,  Va., 
Charleston,  S.C.,  and  Montego  Bay,  Jamaica.  The 
canal  was  transited  on  7 September  1970;  and  the  LST 
continued  to  Long  Beach,  her  home  port,  after  a port 
call  at  Acapulco,  Mexico.  She  operated  along  the  Cali- 
fornia coast  until  30  April  1971  when  she  deployed  to 
the  7th  Fleet  in  the  western  Pacific. 

Sumter  returned  to  Long  Beach  on  18  June.  In  July 
and  August  she  made  a cruise  to  British  Columbia  and 
then  resumed  local  operations  from  her  home  port.  She 
had  a restricted  availability  period  at  the  Todd  Ship- 
yard, San  Pedro,  from  21  November  1971  until  7 Janu- 
ary 1972  when  she  returned  to  sea  for  refresher  train- 
ing. The  ship  continued  local  operations  until  she 
again  deployed  to  the  western  Pacific,  on  31  March, 
for  a tour  that  did  not  end  until  6 December  1972 
when  she  returned  to  Long  Beach  for  an  upkeep 
period. 

Sumter  sailed  from  Long  Beach,  on  6 January  1973, 
for  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States.  The  canal  was 
transited  on  19  January;  and  she  arrived  at  Little 
Creek,  Va.,  her  new  home  port,  on  the  29th. 

The  following  six  months  were  spent  in  periods  of 
upkeep  and  independent  steaming  cruises.  On  29 
August,  Sumter  sailed  to  Morehead  City,  N.C.,  where 
she  embarked  marines,  and  then  steamed  east  to  join 
the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  She  called  at  ports 
in  Spain,  Turkey,  Sardinia,  Italy,  Crete,  and  Greece 
before  returning  to  Little  Creek  on  10  December  1973. 

On  12  February  1974,  Sumter  sailed  to  Morehead 
City  to  onload  marines  for  exercises  in  the  Caribbean 
and  returned  to  Little  Creek  on  8 March.  In  April  she 
made  a voyage  to  Boston  and,  the  following  month, 
held  additional  exercises  in  the  Caribbean  before 
returning  to  her  home  port  on  3 July. 

Sumter  stood  out  of  Little  Creek,  on  16  August 
1974,  en  route  to  the  Mediterranean  and  her  second 
tour  with  the  6th  Fleet.  In  January  1975,  the  LST  was 
still  serving  with  that  fleet. 


Sunbeam  III 

(SP-251 : 1.  52';  b.  11'4";  dr.  3';  s.  14  mph.;  cpl.  8; 
a.  1 1-pdr.,  1 .30  cal.  mg.) 

Sunbeam  III — a motor  boat  built  in  1917  at  Morris 
Heights,  N.Y.,  by  the  Gas  Engine  and  Power  Co.  and 
Charles  L.  Seabury  Co. — was  loaned  to  the  Navy  by 
Mr.  R.  B.  Roosevelt  of  New  York  City  under  a free 
lease  agreement. 

Designated  SP-251,  Sunbeam  III  was  delivered  to 
the  United  States  Navy  on  16  June  1917  and  commis- 
sioned on  18  July  1917.  She  was  assigned  to  net  patrol 
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duty  there  until  returned  to  her  owner  and  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  on  21  January  1919. 


Sunbird 

Any  of  numerous  small,  brilliantly  colored  singing 
birds  native  to  Africa  and  the  East  Indies. 

(ASR-15:  dp.  1,790;  1.  251';  b.  44';  dr.  16';  s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  123;  a.  2 20mm.;  cl.  Chanticleer) 

Sunbird  (ASR-15)  was  laid  down  on  2 April  1945 
by  the  Savannah  Machine  and  Foundry  Co.,  Savannah, 
Ga.;  launched  on  3 April  1946;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
John  H.  Lassiter;  and  commissioned  on  23  June  1950, 
Lt.  Comdr.  A.  R.  Clark,  Jr.,  in  command. 

Sunbird  was  accepted  by  the  Navy,  inactivated,  and 
towed  to  the  Charleston  Naval  Shipyard  on  15  Janu- 
ary 1947.  She  was  commissioned  at  New  London, 
Conn.,  on  23  June  1950,  and  held  sea  trials  there 
before  moving  to  the  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard  for  mod- 
ernization from  August  to  October.  While  holding 
refresher  training  off  Guantanamo  Bay  on  29  Novem- 
ber, she  rescued  two  survivors  of  a plane  crash. 

Sunbird  trained  off  New  London  from  December 
1950  to  May  1951  at  which  time  she  alternated  two- 
week  training  periods  between  there  and  Norfolk.  Off 
Norfolk  on  14  May,  she  came  to  the  rescue  of  Valcour 
(A VP-55)  which  had  been  in  a collision  with  a mer- 
chantman, badly  holed  and  set  on  fire.  She  then 
returned  to  New  London  until  November,  at  which 
time  she  made  a round  trip  recreational  cruise  to  Ber- 
muda, B.W.I. 

Following  an  overhaul  at  Boston,  from  January  to 
March  1952,  Sunbird  operated  along  the  east  coast 
from  Greenland  to  the  Caribbean.  In  June  1954  she 
towed  a disabled  submarine  from  Cape  Hatteras  to 
Norfolk.  In  March  1956,  Sunbird  assisted  Skylark 
(ASR-20)  in  removing  Willis  A.  Lee  (DL-4)  from 
rocks  in  Narragansett  Bay  where  she  had  been  driven 
by  a blizzard.  In  November  of  that  year,  she  salvaged 
a torpedo  retriever  boat  from  a ledge  off  Block  Island. 
These  local  operations  continued  until  November  1959. 

Sunbird  had  some  of  her  rescue  equipment  removed 
in  late  November  1959  to  enable  the  installation  of  two 
huge  wire  parbuckling  nets  and  large  racks.  This  was 
LTV  (Launch  Test  Vehicle)  recovery  equipment  which 


transformed  her  into  the  first  dummy  Polaris  missile 
recovery  ship.  In  February  1960,  Sunbird  was  called  to 
aid  two  tugs  that  were  towing  the  decommissioned  car- 
rier Chenango  (CVHE-28).  The  carrier  had  grounded 
on  the  north  shore  of  Long  Island  and  the  recovery 
ship  was  successful  in  refloating  her.  Later  in  the 
month,  divers  from  Sunbird  aided  in  refloating  Apollo 
(AS-24)  which  had  grounded  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames  River. 

In  March,  Sunbird  recovered  15  missiles  that  had 
been  fired  from  ballistic  submarines.  By  1 July  1960, 
the  ship  had  greatly  contributed  to  the  Polaris  Pro- 
gram in  recovering  46  of  the  seven  and  one-half  ton 
missiles.  In  August  and  September,  she  operated  off 
Cape  Kennedy  during  Polaris  test  firings.  In  January 
1961,  the  rescue  ship  was  ordered  to  Texas  Tower  No. 
4 to  search  for  survivors  of  the  tower  which  had  col- 
lapsed. Her  divers  made  174  dives  in  searching  the 
wreckage,  with  many  to  depths  of  180  feet.  The  ship 
then  engaged  in  local  operations  until  mid-1962. 

In  July  1962,  Sunbird  towed  YFNB-31  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Holy  Loch,  Scotland.  From  1 August  to  24 
October  she  served  as  flagship  of  Task  Force  (TF)  69 
while  operating  with  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean. 
She  returned  to  New  London  and  was  in  an  upkeep 
status  until  the  end  of  November.  Local  operations  fol- 
lowed until  April  1963  when  she  was  dispatched  to  the 
Thresher  (SSN-593)  search  area  for  a week,  with 
negative  results.  She  returned  to  normal  east  coast 
fleet  operations  until  5 January  1965  when  she  got 
underway  for  a four-month  deployment  with  the  6th 
Fleet  which  ended  on  1 May.  In  October,  she  partici- 
pated in  Operation  “Springboard  65”  in  the  Caribbean 
and  returned  to  New  London  on  12  November  1965. 

Sunbird  stood  out  of  New  London  on  11  April  1966 
en  route  to  Rota,  Spain.  Two  days  out  of  that  port  her 
orders  were  changed  to  proceed  to  Naples,  Italy,  and 
join  the  6th  Fleet.  While  attached  to  the  6th  Fleet,  in 
addition  to  routine  duties,  she  was  called  upon  to  per- 
form special  operations.  The  ship  was  detached  on  20 
May  and  proceeded  to  Spain  and  thence,  on  27  June,  to 
Holy  Loch  where  she  provided  services  for  Submarine 
Squadron  (SubRon)  16  until  22  July  when  she  sailed 
for  New  London,  arriving  there  on  1 August  1966. 

The  year  1967  was  an  uneventful  year  for  Sunbird 
and,  from  11  September  1967  to  11  January  1968,  she 
was  being  overhauled.  On  27  May  1968,  the  ship  was 


USS  Sunbird  (ASR-15),  1959,  with  a submarine  rescue  chamber  or  “diving  bell”  on  her  after  deck.  Two  cylin- 
drical mooring  buoys  are  carried  in  racks  amidships. 
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operating  in  the  Narragansett  Bay  operating  area 
when  she  was  ordered  to  proceed  south  and  aid  in  the 
search  for  the  missing  nuclear  submarine  Scorpion 
(SSN-589).  Sunbird  arrived  at  the  scene  and  began 
operating  with  Par  go  (SSN-650)  in  a search  area 
along  the  50-fathom  curve.  Scorpion  was  not  found,  but 
the  two  ships  did  find  three  uncharted  hulls,  including 
a German  World  War  II  submarine.  The  ASR  was 
detached  on  6 June  to  return  to  New  London.  Other 
than  normal  operations  and  providing  services  to 
SubRon  2,  the  year  1969  was  highlighted  by  the  rescue 
of  five  fishermen,  on  27  May,  from  a fishing  boat. 

Sunbird  was  deployed  to  the  6th  Fleet  from  6 April 
to  30  July  1970  and  from  3 January  to  4 May  1972.  In 
1971,  other  than  local  operations,  the  ship  was  over- 
hauled at  Philadelphia  from  11  February  to  18  May. 
She  deployed  to  the  Caribbean  for  two  tours  in  1974 
which  were  a welcome  break  in  her  routine.  Sunbird 
still  operated  from  her  home  port  of  New  London  with 
the  Atlantic  Fleet  into  February  1975. 


Suncock 

(AN-80:  dp.  785  (full);  1.  168'6";  b.  33'10";  dr. 

lO'lO"  (full);  s.  12.3  k.  (tl.)  ; cpl.  48;  a.  1 3";  cl. 

Cohoes) 

Suncock  (AN-80)  was  laid  down  at  Portland,  Oreg., 
on  30  November  1944  by  the  Commercial  Iron  Works; 
launched  on  16  February  1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Laura  B.  Stephenson;  and  commissioned  on  5 May 
1945,  Lt.  Robert  C.  Ramey,  USNR,  in  command. 

She  conducted  shakedown  and  training  off  the  Cali- 
fornia coast  until  8 July,  when  she  departed  for  Pearl 
Harbor.  From  there,  she  was  routed  on  to  Eniwetok 
Atoll  in  the  central  Pacific.  She  arrived  at  the  huge 
anchorage  on  1 August,  just  two  weeks  before  the  ces- 
sation of  hostilities.  There  she  tended  nets  for  the  next 
seven  months,  making  one  round-trip  voyage  to  Ponape 
and  back  in  December  1945. 

In  March  1946,  she  sailed  to  Guam  in  company  with 
Shakamaxon  (AN-88)  and,  after  two  weeks  there, 
continued  on  to  Bikini  Atoll  in  the  Marshall  Islands, 
where  she  arrived  on  30  March.  Suncock  remained  in 
the  vicinity  of  Bikini  and  Kwajalein  Atolls  until  Sep- 
tember, supporting  the  atomic  bomb  tests  known  as 
Operation  “Crossroads.”  On  2 September,  she  cleared 
the  area  and  sailed  via  Pearl  Harbor  to  the  west  coast. 
She  reached  Seattle,  Wash.,  on  30  September  and 
remained  there  until  June  of  the  following  year, 
undergoing  radiological  clearance. 

In  January  1947,  she  was  placed  in  reserve,  but 
remained  in  commission.  On  10  June,  she  departed 
Seattle  and  arrived,  two  days  later,  in  Astoria,  where 
she  was  placed  out  of  commission.  She  remained  with 
the  “mothball”  fleet  until  August  of  1961,  when  cus- 
tody was  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Administration. 
In  September  of  1962,  she  was  again  transferred,  this 
time  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  use  as  a research  ship 
at  the  Marine  Mineral  Technology  Center  at  Tiburon, 
Calif.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 
September  1962  and  she  became  the  research  vessel, 
Grass  Valley.  She  served  under  that  name  until 
returned  to  the  Navy  for  disposal  on  18  June  1968.  On 
28  July  1971,  her  hulk  was  sold  to  the  Waterman 
Supply  Co.,  Wilmington,  Calif. 


Suncook 

(Mon.:  dp.  1,175;  1.  225';  b.  45';  dr.  9'1";  s.  9 k.;  a. 
2 11"  D.  sb. ; cl.  Casco ) 

Suncook  was  a light  draft  monitor  built  by  the 
Globe  Works,  South  Boston,  Mass.,  and  delivered  to 
the  government  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  on  8 July 
1865.  As  with  other  ships  of  her  class,  she  was  found 
to  be  unseaworthy  due  to  faulty  design. 


Suncook  was  laid  up  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard 
from  1866  to  1874.  Her  name  was  changed  to  Spitfire 
on  15  June  1869,  but  she  resumed  the  name  Suncook 
on  10  August  1869.  The  monitor  was  broken  up  at 
Philadelphia  in  July  1874  and  sold. 


SunfUh 

A plectognath  marine  fish,  Mola  Mola,  having  a deep 
body  truncated  behind,  and  high  dorsal  and  anal  fins. 

I 

(SS-281:  dp.  1,525  (surf.),  2,415  (subm.);  1.  311'8";  b. 

27'3" ; dr.  15'3";  s.  20  k.  (surf.),  8.75  k.  (subm.); 

cpl.  80;  a.  10  21"  tt.,  1 3",  1 40mm.;  cl.  Gato) 

The  first  Sun  fish  (SS-281)  was  laid  down  on  25 
September  1941  by  the  Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island, 
Calif.;  launched  on  2 May  1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  J. 
W.  Fowler;  and  commissioned  on  15  July  1942,  Comdr. 
R.  W.  Peterson  in  command. 

Sunfish  held  her  shakedown  in  the  San  Diego  Bay 
area  and  returned  to  San  Francisco  for  post-shake- 
down availability.  On  26  October,  she  stood  out  to  sea 
en  route  to  the  Pacific  war  zone.  She  arrived  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  T.H.,  on  1 November,  and  departed  on  her 
first  war  patrol  on  the  23d.  Her  assigned  patrol  area 
was  off  the  coasts  of  Honshu  and  Hokkaido,  Japan. 
The  submarine  laid  a minefield  at  the  entrance  to 
Iseno  Imi  on  the  night  of  16-17  December.  On  the 
18th,  she  fired  a spread  of  torpedoes  at  a freighter  but 
missed.  The  patrol  ended,  on  14  January  1943,  upon 
her  return  to  Midway  Island. 

Sunfish  began  her  second  patrol  on  4 February 
which  took  her  into  the  East  China  Sea.  She  attacked 
a ship  on  the  night  of  4 March,  but  the  first  spread 
missed  the  target.  Three  stern  shots  gave  her  the  sat- 
isfaction of  seeing  flames  shoot  up  from  the  target. 
Two  days  later,  a transport  was  fired  at  with  a four- 
torpedo  spread;  and  three  explosions  were  heard.  When 
the  submarine  raised  her  periscope,  destroyer  screws 
passed  over  the  conning  tower.  Close  depth  charges 
loosened  bolts  and  temporarily  extinguished  the  lights, 
but  no  serious  damage  was  suffered.  On  the  night  of 
13  March,  Sunfish  fired  three  torpedoes  at  a cargo  ship 
in  the  approaches  to  Toro  Shima.  They  ran  true  and 
the  3,262-ton  Kosei  Maru  went  under.  The  submarine 
returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  3 April. 

Her  third  patrol  was  made,  from  4 May  to  24  June, 
in  the  shipping  lanes  near  Truk  Atoll.  No  enemy  ship- 
ping was  found,  so  Sunfish  reconnoitered  Anguar 
Island  on  23  May  and  shelled  a refinery  on  Fais  Island 
five  days  later. 

From  28  July  to  25  September,  Sunfish  sought  tar- 
gets in  waters  off  Formosa.  In  two  attacks  on  13 
August,  she  left  a tanker  down  by  the  stern  and  wit- 
nessed a second  ship  explode,  sending  flames  200  feet 
high.  This  signified  the  end  of  the  converted  gunboat 
Edo  Maru.  In  the  early  morning  hours  of  4 September, 
Sunfish  dodged  between  lighted  sampans  to  attack  a 10 
ship  convoy.  The  Kozon  Maru  went  down  after  a ter- 
rific secondary  explosion. 

Sunfish  refitted  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  sailed  on  16 
October  for  an  area  northeast  of  Formosa.  No  worthy 
targets  were  found,  and  she  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor 
on  14  December  1943. 

On  14  January  1944,  Sunfish  got  underway  to  prowl 
the  shipping  lanes  between  the  Caroline  and  Mariana 
Islands.  She  made  a photographic  reconnaissance  of 
Kusaie  and  another  atoll  in  the  Carolines  between  21 
and  30  January.  On  the  23d  of  February,  the  subma- 
rine made  four  determined  attacks  on  a convoy  and 
sank  Kunishima  Maru  and  Shinyubari  Maru  for  a 
total  of  9,437  tons  of  enemy  shipping.  When  she 
returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  7 March,  she  was  routed 
onward  to  San  Francisco  for  an  overhaul. 
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When  the  overhaul  was  completed  in  early  June, 
Sunfish  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  and  was  ordered  to 
begin  a patrol  on  the  22d  in  the  Kuril  Islands  area. 
She  sank  the  passenger-cargo  ship  Shanmai  Maru  on 
the  night  of  5 July.  The  next  day  the  submarine 
destroyed  a fleet  of  14  sampans  and  trawlers  with  her 
deck  guns.  The  6,284-ton  cargo  ship  Taihei  Maru  was 
torpedoed  and  sunk  on  the  morning  of  9 July.  Sunfish 
steamed  to  Midway  for  a refit  period  from  1 to  19 
August. 

Sunfish  began  her  eighth  war  patrol  on  20  August 
when  she  departed  Midway  for  the  Yellow  Sea.  On  10 
September  she  intercepted  a convoy  coming  out  of 
Tsushima  Strait  and  sank  Chihaya  Maru  and  damaged 
several  other  targets.  On  the  night  of  13  September, 
another  convoy  was  sighted.  Etashima  Mam  was  sunk 
and  Sunfish  claimed  damage  to  other  targets,  including 
one  ship  left  with  her  decks  awash.  The  patrol  ended 
at  Pearl  Harbor  on  27  September. 

Sunfish  returned  to  the  Yellow  Sea,  on  23  October, 
as  part  of  a “wolf  pack”  that  included  Peto  (SS-265) 
and  Spadefish  (SS-411).  On  17  November  the  Sunfish 
sighted  a convoy  of  eight  ships  led  by  the  21,000-ton 
escort  carrier  Jinyo.  The  carrier  quickly  passed  out  of 
range,  and  word  was  flashed  to  the  other  two  members 
of  the  pack.  Sunfish  attacked  the  remaining  ships  of 
the  convoy  and  sank  two,  Edogawa  Mam  and  Seisho 
Mam.  Spadefish  caught  Jinyo  with  four  torpedoes  and 
sent  her  under.  The  running  battle  continued,  and  Peto 
sank  Aisakasan  Mam  and  Chinkai  Mam,  while  Spade- 
fish added  Submarine  Chaser  No.  156  to  the  score.  On 
the  29th,  Spadefish  sank  Daiboshi  Mam  and  the  next 
day,  Sunfish  sank  the  transport  Dairen  Mam.  The 
patrol  terminated  at  Majuro,  Marshall  Islands,  on  19 
December  1944  after  the  coordinated  attacks  had  sunk 
59,000  tons  of  Japanese  shipping  on  a single  patrol. 

Sunfish  stood  out  of  Majuro  on  15  January  1945  to 
patrol  in  the  East  China  and  Yellow  seas.  However, 
she  had  to  terminate  the  patrol  on  20  February  when 
collision  with  an  unsighted  ice  floe  bent  both  peri- 
scopes. The  ship  entered  Apra  Harbor,  Guam,  on  the 
27th,  for  refit  and  repairs. 

Sunfish  began  her  11th,  and  last,  war  patrol  on  31 
March  off  Honshu  and  Hokkaido.  She  operated  in  the 
approaches  to  Ominato  in  April.  On  the  9th  a ship  was 
damaged  but  managed  to  speed  away  and  enter  a pro- 
tected harbor.  Five  days  later,  Sunfish  fired  three  tor- 
pedoes at  a merchantman;  but  all  missed.  The  subma- 
rine carried  out  a daylight  attack  on  16  April  which 
resulted  in  the  sinking  of  Manryu  Mam,  a transport, 
and  the  frigate  Coast  Defense  Vessel  No.  73.  Her  last 
torpedoes  were  expended  three  days  later  in  night-ra- 
dar attacks,  sinking  Kaiko  Mam  and  Taisei  Mam. 
Sunfish  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  28  April  and 
departed  for  the  United  States  two  days  later. 

Sunfish  was  in  the  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard 
from  7 May  to  31  July  for  an  overhaul  and  returned 
to  Pearl  Harbor  on  9 August.  She  was  preparing  for 
another  patrol  when  hostilities  with  Japan  ceased.  The 
submarine  stood  out  of  Pearl  Harbor  on  29  August  en 
route  to  the  west  coast.  She  arrived  at  Mare  Island,  on 
5 September,  for  inactivation  and  was  decommissioned 
there  on  26  December  1945.  Sunfish  remained  out  of 
commission,  in  reserve,  until  she  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  list  on  1 May  1960. 

Sunfish  received  nine  battle  stars  for  World  War  II. 

II 

(SSN-649:  dp.  3,860  (surf.),  4,630  (subm.) ; 1.  292';  b. 

32';  dr.  29';  s.  20+  k.;  cpl.  107;  a:  4 21"  tt., 

SUBROC;  cl.  Sturgeon) 

The  second  Sunfish  (SSN-649)  was  laid  down  on  15 
January  1965  by  the  General  Dynamics  Corp.,  Quincy, 
Mass.;  launched  on  14  October  1966;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Robert  C.  Byrd;  and  commissioned  on  15  March 
1969,  Comdr.  Richard  L.  Thompson  in  command. 


Sunfish  spent  the  period  from  April  to  August 
undergoing  shakedown,  and  in  various  exercises  such 
as  torpedo  firing,  sound  trials,  control  drills,  and  cas- 
ualty drills.  A short  dependents’  cruise  in  late  August 
was  followed  by  post-shakedown  availability  at  Groton, 
Conn.  The  last  two  weeks  of  1969  were  devoted  to  a 
leave  and  recreation  period  for  the  crew.  Early  1970 
was  spent  in  upkeep  periods  and  several  short  cruises 
in  preparation  for  an  extended  deployment.  The  sub- 
marine was  deployed  from  16  June  to  26  August  when 
she  arrived  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  and  again  from  6 Octo- 
ber to  1 December  1970. 

Sunfish  put  to  sea  on  22  January  1971  to  participate 
in  a short  fleet  exercise,  but  operational  commitments 
were  changed  and  she  did  not  return  to  port  until  9 
March.  The  ship  made  a cruise  to  Port  Everglades, 
Fla.,  in  A.pril  which  was  followed  by  a fleet  exercise. 
The  remainder  of  the  year  was  spent  participating  in 
antisubmarine  warfare  exercises  with  destroyers  and 
patrol  aircraft. 

Sunfish  departed  Charleston,  on  3 January  1972,  for 
the  Mediterranean  and  a tour  of  duty  with  the  6th 
Fleet.  She  returned  to  her  home  port  on  21  May  and 
entered  a stand-down  period  that  lasted  until  early 
October  when  she  entered  the  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard 
for  her  first  major  overhaul.  The  overhaul  was  com- 
pleted in  August  1973,  and  the  submarine  sailed  to 
New  London  for  refresher  training.  She  touched  at 
Charleston  in  early  November  and  continued  to  the 
Caribbean  for  sound  training  and  weapon  systems 
tests. 

Sunfish  returned  to  Charleston  on  9 December  1973 
for  a leave  and  upkeep  period.  She  operated  along  the 
east  coast  from  New  London  to  Cape  Kennedy  until 
June  1974.  On  25  June,  Sunfish  stood  out  of  Charles- 
ton to  begin  a period  of  deployment.  As  of  January 
1975,  Sunfish  was  still  deployed  as  a unit  of  the 
United  States  Atlantic  Fleet. 


Sunflower 

Any  of  a genus  Helianthus  of  plants  of  the  aster 
family,  having  large  yellow-rayed  flower  heads  and 
bearing  seeds  which  serve  as  stock  food  and  which 
yield  an  edible  oil. 

I 

(ScStr : t.  294;  1.  104'5";  b.  20'9";  dr.  12';  s.  10.5  k.; 
a.  2 30-pdr.  P.r.) 

The  first  Sunflower — a screw  gunboat  purchased  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  on  2 May  1863 — was  commissioned  on 
29  April  1863,  Acting  Master  Edward  Sice  in  com- 
mand. 

Sunflower  was  assigned  to  the  East  Gulf  Blockading 
Squadron  and  arrived  at  Key  West  in  mid-May  1863. 
On  the  31st,  she  seized  schooner  Echo  and  a cargo  of 
cotton  off  the  Marquesas  Keys.  The  gunboat  captured 
schooner  Pushmatatta  off  Tortugas  on  13  June  and 
schooner  General  Worth  in  the  straits  of  Florida  on  27 
August.  Sunflower  aided  Beauregard  in  seizing  sloop 
Last  Trial  on  6 October.  On  Christmas  Eve  1863,  she 
captured  blockade  runner  Hancock  near  the  lighthouse 
at  Tampa  Bay  with  a cargo  of  salt  and  borax. 

Sunflower  remained  on  patrol  during  1864  and,  on 
24  March,  captured  sloop  Josephine  in  Sarasota  Sound. 
Josephine  was  en  route  from  Tampa  to  Havana  with  a 
cargo  of  cotton  when  she  was  intercepted.  Sunflower, 
with  Honduras  and  J.  L.  Adams,  supported  the  cap- 
ture of  Tampa,  Fla.,  in  a combined  operation  from  4 
to  7 May.  These  Union  ships  transported  Northern  sol- 
diers to  Tampa  and  also  provided  naval  landing  par- 
ties which  participated  in  the  assault.  On  the  6th,  the 
three  ships  captured  sloop  Neptune  which  was  carry- 
ing a cargo  of  cotton,  when  she  attempted  to  run  the 
blockade. 
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USS  Sunfish  (SSN-649)  on  trials,  early  in  1969.  Designed  for  optimum  submerged  performance,  modem  nuclear- 
powered  submarines  are  more  at  home  in  the  depths  than  on  the  surface. 


On  2 June,  Sunflower  landed  three  armed  boats  to 
destroy  salt  works  at  Tampa  Bay.  The  last  ship  to  fall 
prey  to  Sunflower  was  Pickwick,  captured  off  St. 
George’s  Sound  on  6 December  1864.  On  30  March 
1865,  she  and  Somerset  landed  an  expedition  at  St. 
Joseph’s  Bayou  and  destroyed  salt  works. 

Sunflower  sailed  to  Philadelphia  and  was  decommis- 
sioned there  on  3 June  1865.  The  ship  was  sold  at  auc- 
tion on  10  August  1865. 

II 

(Str:  dp.  728;  1.  174';  b.  31';  dr.  9'8";  s.  10  k.;  cpl. 

33;  a.  2 3",  2 mg.) 

The  second  Sunflower  was  built  in  1907  at  Wilming- 
ton, Del.;  and  was  owned  and  operated  by  the  United 
States  Lighthouse  Service.  She  was  transferred  to  the 
War  Department  by  an  order  dated  24  April  1917. 

Sunflower  was  subsequently  utilized  by  the  Navy  as 
a tender  and  assigned  to  the  2d  Naval  District  until 
1919.  On  1 July  1919,  she  was  returned  to  the  Light- 
house Service. 


Sunnadin 

An  Anglicized  spelling  of  the  Huron  Indian  town, 
Sunyendeand. 

I 

(Tug  No.  28:  dp.  1,000  (est.) ; 1.  156'8";  b.  30'0";  dr. 
14'7"  (mean);  s.  13.0  k.  (est.);  cpl.  44;  a.  1 mg.;  cl. 
Bagaduce) 


The  first  Sunnadin,  a tug,  was  laid  down  on  3 
December  1918  at  the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  as 
Katahdin-,  renamed  Sunnadin  on  24  February  1919; 
launched  on  28  February  1919;  and  commissioned  on 
20  October  1919. 

Sunnadin  was  assigned  to  the  14th  Naval  District 
and  spent  almost  a quarter  of  a century  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  operating  from  Pearl  Harbor, 
towing  Navy  ships  and  other  sea-going  craft  between 
ports  in  the  14th  Naval  District.  During  that  time,  she 
changed  designations  twice.  On  17  July  1920  when  the 
Navy  first  adopted  alpha-numeric  hull  designations, 
she  became  A T-28. 

She  was  in  Pearl  Harbor  during  the  Japanese  attack 
there  on  7 December  1941.  On  15  May  1944,  she  was 
redesignated  ATO-28.  In  the  fall  of  1945,  Sunnadin 
was  ordered  to  report  to  the  Commandant,  12th  Naval 
District,  for  decommissioning  and  disposal.  Sunnadin 
was  decommissioned  on  4 April  1946.  Her  name  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  8 May  1946.  On  15  Janu- 
ary 1947,  she  was  delivered  to  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion at  Mare  Island,  Calif.,  for  disposal. 

Sunnadin  earned  one  battle  star  during  World  War 
II. 

II 

(ATA-197 : dp.  830  (full);  1.  143'0";  b.  33'10";  dr. 

13'2"  (avg.) ; s.  13.0  k.  (tl.) ; cpl.  45;  a.  1 3";  cl. 

ATA-121) 

ATA-197  was  laid  down  on  4 December  1944  at 
Orange,  Tex.,  by  the  Levingston  Shipbuilding  Co.; 
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launched  on  6 January  1945;  and  commissioned  on  15 
March  1945. 

ATA-197  made  her  shakedown  cruise  from  Galves- 
ton, Tex.,  in  late  March  and  early  April.  She  reported 
for  duty  on  11  April,  then  was  ordered  to  the  Pacific. 
The  tug  transited  the  Panama  Canal  on  25  April  and, 
two  days  short  of  a month  later,  arrived  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  Hawaii.  She  departed  Pearl  Harbor  on  1 June 
and  voyaged  through  the  central  Pacific  to  Eniwetok, 
Guam,  Okinawa,  and  Saipan,  towing  various  craft  at 
and  between  those  islands.  On  10  August  she  cleared 
Saipan  for  Pearl  Harbor,  where  she  arrived  two  weeks 
later.  On  the  28th,  she  continued  her  voyage  to  San 
Francisco,  arriving  there  on  5 September.  A month 
later,  she  headed  back  to  Hawaii  and  entered  Pearl 
Harbor  again  on  15  October. 

Soon  after  her  return  to  Hawaii,  ATA-197  was 
assigned  to  duty  with  the  14th  Naval  District,  out  of 
Pearl  Harbor.  With  the  exception  of  a short  tour  of 
duty  with  the  11th  Naval  District  out  of  San  Diego  in 
1946,  she  spent  the  next  twenty  years  towing  Navy 
ships  between  the  bases  in  the  14th  Naval  District.  On 
16  July  1948,  she  was  named  Sunnadin,  the  second 
Navy  tug  to  bear  that  name.  Though  her  duties  were 
concentrated  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Sunnadin 
periodically  cruised  to  Kwajalein  Atoll  in  the  Marshall 
Islands.  More  often  though,  her  ports  of  call  were 
Pearl  Harbor,  Palmyra  Island,  and  Johnston  Island. 

On  13  October  1965,  Sunnadin  deployed  to  the  west- 
ern Pacific.  There  she  participated  in  a hydrographic 
survey  operation  conducted  by  the  Naval  Oceano- 
graphic Office  in  the  South  China  Sea.  During  that 
survey  she  entered  the  Vietnam  combat  zone,  but  saw 
no  action.  She  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  1 March 
1966  and  resumed  normal  towing  duties,  making  one 
tow  to  Guam  in  the  Marianas  in  July.  On  5 October 
1966,  the  tug  was  reassigned  from  the  14th  Naval  Dis- 
trict to  the  Service  Force,  Pacific  Fleet.  Sunnadin 
served  this  organization  for  three  years,  still  operating 
from  Pearl  Harbor.  In  early  1968,  she  made  a voyage 
to  American  Samoa  and  Canton  Island.  In  the  fall  of 
1969,  an  Inspection  and  Survey  Board  determined  that 
Sunnadin  was  unfit  for  further  naval  service  and,  on 
20  November  1969,  she  was  decommissioned  at  Pearl 
Harbor;  and  her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list. 
Her  hulk  was  sold  to  Flynn-Learner,  of  Honolulu,  in 
February  1971. 

Sunnadin  (ATA-197)  earned  one  battle  star  for 
service  in  Vietnam. 


Sunnyvale 

A city  in  Santa  Clara  county  in  California  located 
about  eight  miles  west-northwest  of  San  Jose. 


Dalton  Victory  (T-AK-256)  ( q.v .)  was  renamed 

Sunnyvale  and  redesignated  AGM-5  on  27  October 
1960. 


Sunset 


The  name  Sunset  (ACV-48)  was  assigned  on  23 
August  1942  to  MC  hull  259,  a modified  C3-S-A1  laid 
down  on  23  February  1943  by  the  Seattle-Tacoma 
Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Tacoma,  Wash.;  launched  on  15 
July  and  redesignated  CVE-48  the  same  day;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  C.  E.  Taylor;  transferred  to  the  United 
Kingdom  under  Lend-Lease  agreement  on  19  Novem- 
ber; and  commissioned  the  same  day  as  Thane  (D.  48) 
in  the  Royal  Navy. 

HMS  Thane  operated  in  the  North  Atlantic  protect- 
ing convoys  and  ferrying  aircraft  for  use  in  the  Euro- 
pean Theater  until  she  was  severely  damaged  by  a 
German  submarine  torpedo  in  mid- January  1945  while 


in  the  Irish  Sea.  Taken  to  Gare  Loch  in  the  Firth  of 
Clyde,  southwest  Scotland,  she  was  examined  and 
declared  a constructive  total  loss.  She  was  returned  to 
United  States  custody  while  in  the  United  Kingdom  on 
12  May.  Determined  to  be  of  no  use  to  the  United 
States  Navy,  she  was  slated  for  disposal  in  October; 
and  she  was  subsequently  scrapped. 


Sunset  (CVE-106)  was  laid  down  on  25  October  1943 
by  the  Todd-Pacific  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Tacoma,  Wash.; 
launched  on  10  June  1944;  but  was  renamed  Block 
Island  (CVE-106)  (q.v.)  on  5 July  1944. 

Superior 

The  largest  and  northernmost  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

I 

(Fr.:  t.  1,580;  cpl.  500;  a.  30  long  32-pdrs.,  2 long 
24-pdrs.,  26  42-pdr.  car.) 

The  first  Superior — a frigate  built  in  1814  at  Sack- 
ett’s  Harbor,  N.Y.,  by  Henry  Eckford — was  laid  down 
in  February  1814  and  launched  on  2 May  of  the  same 
year. 

Built  for  service  in  Commodore  Isaac  Chauncey’s 
squadron  on  Lake  Ontario,  Superior  was  commanded 
by  Lt.  John  H.  Elton.  She  joined  the  squadron  in  late 
July  off  the  English  base  at  Kingston,  Ontario.  The 
frigate  operated  there  through  the  summer  as  Chaun- 
cey  blockaded  Kingston,  hoping  to  lure  Sir  James 
Yeo’s  fleet  out  for  a decisive  action.  Late  in  Septem- 
ber, Superior  helped  transport  General  Izzard  and 
some  3,000  troops  from  Sackett’s  Harbor  to  Genesee, 
N.Y.  She  returned  briefly  to  Kingston  before  sailing 
back  to  Sackett’s  Harbor  for  the  winter. 

Before  warm  weather  returned,  peace  ended  naval 
operations  on  Lake  Ontario.  Superior  was  laid  up  at 
Sackett’s  Harbor  and  sold  sometime  before  1824. 

II 

(AM-311:  dp.  850;  1.  184'6";  b.  33';  dr.  9'9";  s.  14.8 
k. ; cpl.  104 ; a.  1 3",  4 40mm. ; cl.  Admirable) 

The  second  Superior  (AM-311)  was  laid  down  on  18 
February  1944  by  Associated  Shipbuilders,  Seattle, 
Wash.;  launched  on  11  May  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
L.  H.  Lyon;  and  commissioned  on  1 November  1944,  Lt. 
Norman  R.  Hanson,  USNR,  in  command. 

Superior  completed  fitting  out  at  Seattle  and  moved 
down  the  coast  to  San  Pedro  for  her  shakedown  cruise, 
and  on  to  San  Diego  for  sound  training.  She  returned 
to  San  Pedro  on  26  December  1944,  and  sailed  from 
there,  on  3 January  1945,  for  Hawaii.  The  mine- 
sweeper arrived  there  ten  days  later  and  sailed  for 
Eniwetok  on  19  January,  as  a convoy  escort.  She 
returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  and  escorted  another  convoy, 
EUK-19,  to  Eniwetok. 

Superior  stood  out  of  Eniwetok  on  3 March,  en  route 
to  Ulithi  where  she  and  Mine  Group  (MinGru)  2 com- 
pleted final  staging  for  the  Ryukyu  Islands  operation. 
Superior  began  sweeping  mines  off  Kerama  Retto  on 
25  March.  She  remained  at  Okinawa,  clearing  mines 
and  performing  patrol  duty  until  5 May  when  she 
sailed  for  Ulithi.  Superior  joined  another  Okinawa 
bound  convoy  and  escorted  it  there  on  27  May.  She 
operated  from  Kerama  Retto  for  the  next  several 
months,  sweeping  mines  in  the  East  China  Sea. 

In  September,  Superior  aided  in  clearing  Sasebo  Bay 
and  the  Tsushima  Strait  area.  The  following  month, 
she  swept  the  Higashi  Channel  area  off  Kyushu.  The 
ship  cleared  Sasebo  on  10'  December  1945  en  route  to 
the  United  States,  via  Eniwetok  and  Pearl  Harbor. 

Superior  arrived  at  San  Diego  on  12  January  1946, 
and  sailed  for  Galveston,  Tex.,  the  following  week.  She 
arrived  there  on  3 February  and  was  ordered  inacti- 
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vated.  The  minesweeper  moved  to  Orange,  Tex.,  on  22 
May  and  joined  the  16th  Fleet  in  commission,  in 
reserve.  In  February  1947  her  status  was  changed  to 
out  of  commission,  in  reserve.  Superior  was  reclassified 
as  a steel-hulled  fleet  minesweeper,  MSF-311,  on  7 Feb- 
ruary 1955.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 
July  1972. 

Superior  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 


Supply 

I 

(Ship:  t.  547;  s.  IIV2  k.;  cpl.  40;  a.  4 24-pdrs.) 

The  first  Supply — a ship-rigged  sailing  vessel  pur- 
chased by  the  Navy  at  Boston  late  in  1846  for  service 
during  the  Mexican  War — was  delivered  to  the  govern- 
ment at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  on  8 December  1846, 
and  was  commissioned  there  on  19  December,  Lt.  John 
Calhoun  in  command. 

Supply  sailed  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  21  January 
1847  and  supported  the  Home  Squadron’s  operations 
against  Mexico  serving  as  a store  ship  until  late  in  the 
summer  when  Commodore  Matthew  C.  Perry  reduced 
the  size  of  his  force  in  Mexican  waters  after  the 
American  evacuation  of  Tabasco.  Supply  returned  to 
New  York  on  26  September. 

Exactly  two  months  later,  the  ship,  now  commanded 
by  Lt.  William  F.  Lynch,  departed  New  York  harbor 
and  proceeded  to  the  Mediterranean  with  equipment 
and  stores  to  be  used  in  an  expedition  to  explore  the 
Dead  Sea.  She  reached  Gibraltar  on  the  afternoon  of 
19  December,  and  proceeded  to  Port  Mahon  with  sup- 
plies for  the  Mediterranean  Squadron.  There  the  ship 
was  delayed  in  quarantine  for  a fortnight  because  of 
two  cases  of  smallpox  which  occurred  on  board.  After 
finally  delivering  stores  to  the  American  warships,  she 
resumed  her  voyage  to  the  Levant  on  4 February  1848. 

After  touching  at  Malta  on  the  9th,  the  ship  reached 
Smyrna,  Turkey,  on  the  16th.  There  Lt.  Lynch  left  the 
ship  and  proceeded  to  Constantinople  to  obtain  permis- 
sion from  the  Sultan  for  the  expedition  before  return- 
ing on  board  on  11  March.  After  twice  getting  under- 
way and  being  forced  back  to  Smyrna  by  bad  weather, 
the  ship  finally  sailed  to  Syria  and  reached  Beirut  on 
the  25th;  and  the  expedition  left  the  ship  and  pro- 
ceeded on  to  the  Jordan  River  and  the  Dead  Sea. 
Lynch’s  report  of  the  exploration  is  still,  in  the  1970’s, 
cited  as  a primary  source  of  information  on  the  area. 

Meanwhile,  Supply  cruised  in  the  Mediterranean. 
When  she  returned,  late  in  August,  she  learned  that 
the  exploring  party  had  successfully  completed  their 
undertaking  and  that  Lynch,  forced  by  the  poor  health 
of  his  men,  had  chartered  a small  French  brig  to 
carry  them  to  Malta.  Supply  then  headed  west  and 
reached  Malta  on  11  September.  There,  Lynch  and  the 
entire  expedition  party  reembarked;  and  the  ship 
returned  to  the  United  States.  She  reached  Norfolk, 
Va.,  on  8 December  and  was  decommissioned  there  on 
the  17th. 

Recommissioned  on  17  February  1849,  the  stores  ship 
sailed  once  more  for  the  Mediterranean  on  8 March, 
carrying  the  United  States  consul  to  Tripoli.  After 
disembarking  her  passenger  and  delivering  stores  to 
the  ships  of  the  American  squadron  in  that  ancient 
sea,  Supply  returned  home,  via  Brazil;  arrived  back  at 
Norfolk  on  4 September  1849;  and  was  laid  up  there  a 
week  later. 

Reactivated  on  22  Nobember  1849,  the  ship  sailed 
early  in  January  1850  and  proceeded  around  Cape 
Horn  to  the  California  coast  which  was  overflowing 
with  “49ers”  who  had  been  drawn  there  by  word  of  a 
gold  strike  at  Sutter’s  Mill.  Two  years  later,  she 
returned  to  New  York  to  prepare  for  service  in  the 
West  India  Squadron.  While  in  the  Far  East,  she 


served  as  the  stores  ship  which  supplied  Commodore 
Perry’s  expedition  to  Japan.  She  entered  Tokyo  Bay  on 
8 July  1853.  After  serving  on  the  China  coast,  the  ship 
returned  to  New  York  in  February  1855. 

Supply’s  next  assignment  was  perhaps  the  most  un- 
usual duty  of  her  career.  The  ship,  commanded  by  Lt. 
David  Dixon  Porter  who  would  win  fame  in  the  Civil 
War,  departed  New  York  on  4 June  1855  and  headed 
for  the  Mediterranean  to  obtain  camels  to  be  returned 
to  the  United  States.  Secretary  of  War  Jefferson 
Davis,  who  was  extremely  interested  in  developing  the 
territory  recently  acquired  by  the  United  States 
during  its  war  with  Mexico,  had  arranged  for  the 
expedition  to  obtain  the  animals  for  experimental  use 
by  the  Army  on  the  American  desert  west  of  the  Rock- 
ies. 

The  ship  reached  Smyrna  on  30  January  1856, 
loaded  21  camels,  and  sailed  on  15  February  for  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Porter  delivered  the  animals  to  Indi- 
anola,  Tex.,  in  May.  The  ship  had  reached  the  halfway 
point  on  this  curious  mission  for  she  was  soon  on  her 
way  back  to  the  Levant  for  another  load  of  camels 
which  she  transferred  to  Suwanee  in  the  Mississippi 
early  in  February  1857. 

Next  in  her  string  of  interesting  assignments  came 
service  in  the  special  squadron  assembled  and  sent  to 
South  American  waters  to  support  diplomatic  efforts 
to  settle  differences  between  the  United  States  and 
Paraguay  which  resulted  from  the  firing  upon  USS 
Water  Witch.  Supply  arrived  with  the  fleet  off  Asun- 
cion on  25  January  1859  and  stood  by  during  negotia- 
tions which  resulted  in  an  apology  and  an  indemnity 
which  settled  the  affair. 

A cruise  on  the  Africa  Station  and  duty  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  followed. 

January  1861  found  the  ship  in  Pensacola  Harbor 
and,  on  the  16th,  she  sailed  north  with  the  families  and 
possessions  of  the  officers  and  men  who  had  been  sta- 
tioned there  and  arrived  at  New  York  on  4 February. 

The  ship  sailed  south  on  15  March  carrying  Army 
troops  and  marines.  She  anchored  in  Pensacola  harbor 
on  7 April  and,  four  days  later,  landed  them  at  night 
to  reenforce  Ft.  Pickens. 

Throughout  the  Civil  War,  Supply  supported  the 
blockading  squadrons  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  She  took  her  sole  prize  of  the  conflict 
on  29  January  1862  when  she  captured  schooner  Ste- 
phen Hart  carrying  arms  and  ammunition  south  of 
Sarasota,  Fla.  Her  services,  although  undramatic, 
enabled  many  warships  to  remain  on  station  in  the 
blockade  and  thus  helped  substantially  to  shorten  the 
war. 

After  the  end  of  hostilities,  Supply  served  in  the 
Brazil  Squadron  in  1866,  and  in  the  Far  East  in  1867 
and  1868.  After  being  laid  up  from  27  June  1868  to  5 
November  1869,  the  ship  sailed  for  Europe  but  soon 
returned  and  was  decommissioned  at  New  York  on  7 
July  1870. 

On  21  February  1871,  she  was  recommissioned  and 
sailed  eastward  across  the  Atlantic  carrying  supplies 
for  the  citizens  of  France  left  destitute  by  the  Fran- 
co-Prussian  War.  In  the  spring  of  1872,  the  ship  car- 
ried a relief  crew  to  Lancaster  in  the  South  Atlantic 
and,  the  following  year,  transported  the  American 
exhibits  to  Austria  for  the  Vienna  Exposition.  Follow- 
ing two  years  in  ordinary  at  New  York,  the  ship 
returned  to  Europe  to  bring  back  the  exhibits  from 
Vienna.  Later  that  year,  she  made  a training  cruise 
with  boys  from  New  York.  Then,  in  1877,  she  served 
as  a tender  to  training  ship  Minnesota. 

In  1878,  she  sailed  to  Europe  with  the  American 
exhibits  for  the  Paris  Exposition  and  brought  them 
home  in  March  1879.  The  ship  was  decommissioned  at 
New  York  on  23  April  and  was  towed  to  Philadelphia 
where  she  was  laid  up  until  she  was  sold  on  3 May 
1884  to  M.  H.  Gregory  of  Great  Neck,  L.I. 
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II 

(Str.:  dp.  4,325;  1.  355'8";  b.  43'4";  dr.  19'5";  s.  9.5 
k.;  cpl.  128;  a.  6 6-pdr.  R.P.,  4 1-pdr.  R.F.) 

The  second  Supply,  ex-Illinois,  a schooner-rigged 
iron  steamer,  was  built  in  1873  by  William  Cramp  and 
Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Illinois  was  purchased  by  the 
Navy  Department  from  the  International  Navigation 
Company  on  30  April  1898  for  $325,000.00  and  com- 
missioned as  Supply,  Lt.  Comdr.  R.  R.  Ingersoll  in 
command. 

Supply  was  used  as  the  Supply  ship  for  the  fleet  in 
Cuban  waters  during  the  Spanish- American  War.  The 
ship  was  decommissioned  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard 
on  28  April  1899.  She  was  refitted  after  the  war,  with 
better  living  quarters,  and  recommissioned  on  1 
August  1902.  Supply  was  then  ordered  to  duty  on  the 
Asiatic  Station.  She  operated  as  the  supply  ship  for 
the  Asiatic  Fleet  and  as  Station  Ship  at  Guam  for 
many  years.  The  ship  was  overhauled  at  the  Puget 
Sound  Navy  Yard  in  July  1912  and  again  from 
November  1915  to  March  1916. 

Supply  put  to  sea  on  19  March  1916  and  after 
embarking  passengers  at  San  Francisco  for  passage  to 
Guam,  sailed  on  the  29th.  She  called  at  Honolulu,  T.H., 
in  early  April  and  arrived  at  Apra  Harbor  on  25 
April.  This  was  her  home  port  while  serving  as  a 
stores  ship  for  the  Asiatic  Station.  From  22  October  to 
7 December  1916,  she  cruised  to  the  Philippine  Islands, 
China,  and  Japan.  In  January  1917  the  ship  was  over- 
hauled at  Olongapo,  P.I.,  and  returned  to  Guam  on  27 
March. 

The  interned  German  auxiliary  cruiser  SMS  Cor- 
moran  was  in  the  harbor.  The  cruiser  was  in  Asiatic 
waters  at  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I and  later  oper- 
ated in  the  southern  Pacific.  However,  lack  of  provi- 
sions forced  Cormoran  to  put  in  at  Guam  on  14 
December  1914.  The  German  captain  accepted  intern- 
ment of  the  ship  the  following  day,  and  the  cruiser 
remained  in  that  status  until  the  United  States 
declared  war  on  Germany  in  April  1917.  The  morning 
of  6 April,  Supply  put  a prize  crew  of  32  men  afloat 
to  board  the  German  ship.  Her  captain  offered  to  sur- 
render the  men  but  not  the  cruiser.  At  0803,  Cormoran 
was  blown  up  by  her  own  crew.  Supply  immediately 
lowered  all  boats  to  aid  in  recovering  Cormoran’ s crew 
and  their  personal  effects  from  the  water. 

Supply  remained  on  station  in  Apra  Harbor  until 
steaming  for  Manila  on  21  May  1917.  She  departed 
there  on  6 June  en  route  to  Japan,  via  Guam.  After 
visiting  various  Japanese  ports,  the  ship  returned  to 
Cavite,  P.I.,  for  drydocking  and  repairs.  Upon  comple- 
tion, she  returned  to  Guam  on  29  August  and 
resumed  her  duties  until  28  November  when  she  got 
underway  for  the  United  States.  Christmas  1917  was 
celebrated  at  Pearl  Harbor;  the  Panama  Canal  was 
transited  on  19  January  1918;  and  Supply  arrived  at 
the  Charleston  Navy  Yard  on  the  25th. 

Upon  completion  of  repairs,  Supply  was  designated 
flagship  of  the  Train,  Atlantic  Fleet,  based  at 
Charleston.  On  29  May  1919,  she  was  reassigned  to 
Guam  for  duty  as  Station  Ship.  However,  upon  her 
arrival  on  the  west  coast,  she  was  ordered  to  Mare 
Island  for  repairs  and  placed  out  of  commission  there 
on  15  September  1919.  Supply  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  list  and  sold  for  scrap  on  30  September  1921. 

Ill 

(IX-147 : dp.  13,250;  1.  411'9";  b.  55';  dr.  27'2";  s 

11.8  k. ; cpl.  167;  a.  1 4",  1 3",  8 20mnu;  cl.  Supply) 

The  third  Supply  (IX-147),  ex-Ward,  built  in 
1921  by  Doullet  and  Williams,  New  Orleans,  La., 
was  operated  by  the  American  Pioneer  and  Amer- 
ican Export  Lines  as  MS  Ward.  Ward  sailed  from 
Hoboken,  N.J.,  to  Pearl  Harbor,  on  25  November  1943, 
after  calling  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  Oakland,  Calif.,  to 


load  aviation  material.  Upon  her  arrival  at  Pearl 
Harbor  the  ship  was  to  be  allocated  to  the  Navy,  on  a 
bare-boat  basis,  by  the  War  Shipping  Administration. 

Ward  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  at  Pearl  Harbor  on 
5 February  1944  and  commissioned  on  8 February 
1944  as  Supply  (IX-147),  Lt.  Comdr.  A.  J.  F.  Schmidt, 
USNR,  in  command.  The  ship  entered  the  Navy  Yard 
there  for  repairs,  alterations,  and  conversion  into  an 
auxiliary  aviation  supply  ship.  Supply  departed  Pearl 
Harbor  on  25  March  for  Majuro,  Marshall  Islands,  to 
replenish  aircraft  carriers  for  further  strikes  west  of 
those  islands.  After  the  fleet  sailed,  Supply  steamed  to 
Roi-Namur,  on  22  April,  and  operated  as  an  aviation 
supply  depot  there  until  early  July. 

Supply  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor  on  7 July,  where 
she  underwent  extensive  alterations  to  enable  her  to 
double  the  amount  of  stores  that  could  be  kept  in  a 
ready-for-issue  status.  The  ship  sailed  for  Yap,  Caro- 
line Islands,  to  assist  in  setting  up  an  aviation  supply 
depot  there.  Pending  the  military  operation  against  the 
island,  the  supply  ship  was  routed  to  Peleliu,  via  Fun- 
afuti, Tulagi,  and  Manus,  arriving  on  14  October,  the 
day  the  island  was  declared  secure.  As  she  could  not 
anchor  there,  Supply  moved  up  to  Kossol  Passage.  The 
ship  remained  there  for  a month  supplying  Marine  Air 
Group  (MAG)  11  with  aircraft  stores.  On  15  Novem- 
ber, she  steamed  to  the  fleet  anchorage  at  Ulithi  where 
she  assisted  PBM  tenders  and  MAG  45  for  several 
weeks.  At  this  time  it  was  decided  that  Yap  was  to  be 
bypassed,  and  the  ship’s  destination  was  changed  to 
Guam,  M.I. 

Supply  arrived  at  Guam  on  7 December  1944  and  by 
7 February  1945  had  stripped  herself  of  all  supplies. 
She  returned  to  Roi  to  replenish  and  then  sailed  for 
Saipan  on  3 March.  Her  next  mission  was  to  assist  in 
establishing  an  aviation  supply  depot  at  Okinawa. 
However,  due  to  the  kamikaze  attacks  on  the  fleet 
there,  it  was  decided  to  retain  the  ship  in  the  Mariana 
Islands  until  the  island  was  secured.  On  25  May, 
Supply  was  redesignated  from  IX-147  to  AVS-1. 

Supply  finally  sailed  for  Okinawa  on  8 July  and 
arrived  there  a week  later.  She  first  discharged  her 
top-loaded  cargo  to  seaplane  tenders  and  then  began 
transferring  bulk  stores  to  the  beaches.  The  ship  was 
at  Okinawa  when  hostilities  with  Japan  ceased.  She 
remained  there  until  3 November  when  she  weighed 
anchor  en  route  to  the  United  States,  via  Pearl 
Harbor. 

Supply  arrived  at  San  Diego  and  unloaded  her  cargo 
at  the  naval  air  base  before  proceeding  to  San  Fran- 
cisco for  inactivation.  The  ship  arrived  at  San  Fran- 
cisco on  19  December  1945  and  was  decommissioned  on 
4 February  1946.  Supply  was  returned  to  the  War 
Shipping  Administration  the  same  date  she  was  decom- 
missioned and  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  25  Febru- 
ary 1946. 

Supply  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Support 

(ARS-46 : dp.  1,190;  1.  213'6";  b.  43';  dr.  13'9";  s.  16 
k. ; cpl.  120;  a.  4 40mm.;  cl.  Diver) 

Support  (ARS-46)  was  laid  down  on  7 August  1945 
by  the  Basalt  Rock  Co.  Inc.,  Napa,  Calif.  However,  the 
contract  for  constructing  her  was  cancelled  on  12 
August  1945,  and  the  ship  was  not  completed  for 
naval  use. 


Sureste 

(Tug) 

Sureste  was  a tug  acquired  by  the  United  States 
Navy  in  the  Philippines  during  the  first  half  of  1899, 
but  she  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  later  that  year. 
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Surf 

I 

(SP-341:  t.  252;  1.  129'6";  b.  22'6";  dr.  12';  s.  9.5  k.; 
cpl.  26;  a.  1 3-pdr.) 

Surf— a steamer  built  in  1911  by  the  Fore  River 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass. — was  operated  by  the 
Bay  State  Fishing  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  until  she  was 
leased  by  the  Navy  on  21  April  1917.  Designated 
SP-341,  she  was  commissioned  on  8 May  1917  and 
assigned  to  the  1st  Naval  District.  She  served  as  a 
minesweeper  until  2 April  1919  when  she  was  returned 
to  her  owner  and  struck  from  the  Navy  list. 


(SP-518 : t.  398;  1.  198';  b.  24'6";  dr.  11'9";  s.  11.5 
k.;  cpl.  18) 

In  1917,  Surf  (SP-518) — a steam  yacht  built  in 
1898  at  Leith,  Scotland,  by  Ramage  and  Ferguson — 
was  made  available  to  the  Navy  by  her  owner,  J.  A. 
Harris  of  New  York  City.  However,  she  was  never 
commissioned  but  was  returned  to  her  owner  on  29 
September  1917. 


Surfbird 

A shore  bird  of  the  Pacific  coasts  of  America,  allied 
to  the  turnstones. 

(AM-383:  dp.  890;  1.  221'2";  b.  32'2";  dr.  10'9";  s. 

18  k. ; cpl.  117;  a.  1 3,  2 40mm.;  cl.  Auk) 

Surfbird  (AM-383)  was  laid  down  on  15  February 
1944  by  the  American  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio; 
launched  on  31  August  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Chambers;  and  commissioned  on  25  November  1944, 
Lt.  R.  H.  Nelson,  Jr.,  USNR,  in  command. 

Surfbird  departed  Lorain  on  26  November  en  route 
to  Boston,  via  Montreal,  Quebec,  and  Halifax.  She 
arrived  at  Boston  on  15  December  1944  and  held  mine- 
sweeping trials.  On  13  February  1945,  the  ship  arrived 
at  Little  Creek,  Va.,  to  begin  her  shakedown  training. 
After  a brief  period  in  the  Charleston  Naval  Shipyard 
for  alterations,  she  sailed  for  the  west  coast.  The 
Panama  Canal  was  transited  on  27  April,  and  Surfbird 
arrived  at  San  Diego  on  6 May.  Two  days  later,  she 
and  Toucan  (AM-387)  sailed  for  Hawaii. 

Surfbird  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  on  26  May 
departed  there  for  Okinawa  Retto,  via  Eniwetok, 
Guam,  and  Ulithi.  She  arrived  at  Kerama  Retto  on  25 
June  and  began  daily  sweeps  of  the  “Skagway”  area 
of  the  East  China  Sea.  The  minesweeper  departed  Oki- 
nawa on  5 September  for  North  Saddle  Island,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Yangtze  River.  She  swept  Bonham 
Strait  and  its  approaches  until  4 October  and  then 
swept  the  entrance  to  Chefoo  Harbor,  Shantung. 
Next  was  a two-day  sweep  of  the  approaches  to 
Jinsen,  Korea,  after  which  she  got  underway  for 
Shanghai.  The  Yangtze  River  was  entered  on  16  Octo- 
ber and,  by  the  end  of  the  month,  she  had  swept  32 
mines. 

Surfbird  sailed  from  Shanghai  on  17  November  for 
Sasebo,  Japan,  to  be  repaired.  From  14  through  31 
December  1945,  she  swept  mines  in  Tachibana  Wan, 
Kyushu.  She  moved  to  Kure  from  Sasebo  and 
remained  there  from  20  to  26  February  1946  when  she 
sailed  for  the  United  States,  via  the  Marianas,  Mar- 
shalls, Johnston  Island,  and  Pearl  Harbor.  The  mine- 
sweeper arrived  at  San  Diego  on  14  April,  and  was 
decommissioned  on  5 June  1946. 

Surfbird  was  recommissioned  at  San  Diego  on  12  March 
1952  and  operated  from  there  until  December.  On  1 
December,  she  stood  out  to  sea  en  route  to  the  Far 
East.  The  minesweeper  touched  at  Yokosuka,  Japan, 
on  28  December  1952  and  departed  on  1 January  1953 


with  units  of  Mine  Division  (MinDiv)  76  to  begin 
sweep  and  blockade  operations  between  Wonsan  and 
Hungnam,  Korea.  These  patrols  were  only  broken  by 
brief  intervals  of  replenishment  and  upkeep  at  Sasebo. 
On  25  May,  Surfbird  arrived  at  Inchon  to  make  mag- 
netic-acoustic sweeps  of  Yong  Do  and  Cho  Do.  She 
returned  to  Sasebo  on  6 June  and  sailed  for  the 
United  States  three  days  later. 

Surfbird  arrived  at  Long  Beach  on  3 July.  Following 
an  overhaul  at  Mare  Island  from  17  August  to  28 
October,  she  resumed  local  operations  out  of  Long 
Beach.  The  ship  departed  the  Far  East  again  on  28 
April  1954  and  returned  on  24  November  1954.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1955,  her  designation  was  changed  from 
AM-383  to  MSF-383.  She  trained  along  the  Califor- 
nia coast  for  the  next  year  and  on  1 March  1956  sailed 
for  another  tour  with  the  7th  Fleet.  When  Surfbird 
was  due  for  rotation  on  9 August,  she  and  Waxwing 
(MSO-389)  began  a 13,000-mile  cruise  home  through 
the  South  Pacific.  They  called  at  Manila,  P.I.;  Bali, 
Republic  of  Indonesia;  Darwin,  Australia;  Port 
Moresby,  New  Guinea;  and  Pago  Pago,  Samoa.  They 
then  called  at  Pearl  Harbor  before  returning  to  Long 
Beach  on  9 October  1956. 

On  22  January  1957,  Surfbird  sailed  for  Yokosuka, 
her  new  home  port,  to  begin  a new  career.  She  arrived 
in  Japan  on  12  February  and  began  receiving  degauss- 
ing equipment  from  Ampere  (ADG-11).  On  15  June, 
she  was  redesignated  from  MSF-383  to  a degaussing 
ship,  ADG-383.  Until  April  1965,  Surfbird  operated 
from  Sasebo;  but  her  operations  covered  much  of  the 
western  Pacific  as  she  also  degaussed  ships  of  the 
allied  sea  services  of  Japan,  Korea,  the  Republic  of 
China,  the  Philippines,  and  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Surfbird  stood  out  of  Subic  Bay  on  11  April  1965  en 
route  to  Vietnam.  Upon  her  arrival  there,  she  was 
assigned  patrol  duty  on  Operation  “Market  Time” 
until  returning  to  Sasebo  on  7 May.  Surfbird  again 
performed  “Market  Time”  patrols  and  special  ranging 
service  off  the  coast  of  South  Vietnam  from  2 to  22 
August  1966  and  from  17  September  to  7 October 
1966.  She  returned  to  Vietnam  for  operations  during 
the  following  periods:  8 to  15  September  and  10  to  14 
November  1967;  17  June  to  20  July  1968;  8 to  28 
March,  16  August  to  10  September,  and  2 to  26  Octo- 
ber 1969;  4 January  to  7 February  and  21  July  to  3 
August  1970. 

On  5 August  1970,  Surfbird  was  notified  that  she 
was  to  be  inactivated.  She  departed  Japan  on  7 Sep- 
tember and,  after  making  port  calls  at  Guam  and 
Hawaii,  arrived  at  the  Inactivation  Facility,  Bremer- 
ton, Wash.,  on  3 October.  Surfbird  was  decommissioned 
on  18  December  1970  and  attached  to  the  Pacific 
Reserve  Fleet,  where  she  remained  into  February  1975. 

Surfbird  received  three  battle  stars  for  service  in 
World  War  II,  two  for  Korean  service,  and  eight  for 
service  in  Vietnam. 

Suribachi 

An  extinct  volcano  on  the  southern  tip  of  Iwo  Jima 
in  the  Bonin-Volcano  Islands.  The  beaches  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  were  the  sites  of  the  marine  assault 
on  19  February  1945.  The  crest  of  Mt.  Suribachi  was 
the  scene  of  the  23  February  1945  flag  raising  immor- 
talized in  the  picture  taken  by  the  Associated  Press 
photographer,  Joe  Rosenthal. 

(AE-21:  dp.  17,450  (full);  1.  512';  b.  72'  dr.  29';  s. 

19  k.;  cpl.  329;  a.  4 3";  cl.  Suribachi ) 

Suribachi  (AE-21)  was  laid  down  on  31  January 
1955  at  Sparrows  Point,  Md.,  by  Bethlehem  Sparrows 
Point  Shipyard,  Inc.;  launched  on  2 November  1955; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Lemuel  C.  Shepherd;  and  commis- 
sioned on  17  November  1956,  Captain  Brooks  J.  Harral 
in  command. 
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USS  Surf  bird  (ADG-383),  1964.  Now  equipped  as  a degaussing  ship,  Surf  bird  provides  mobile  facilities  for 

measuring  and  correcting  the  magnetic  fields  of  naval  ships. 


Between  commissioning  and  August  of  1957,  Suriba- 
chi  completed  fitting  out  and  conducted  shakedown 
training  out  of  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba.  In  September 
and  October,  she  participated  in  three  NATO  exercises 
“Seaspray,”  “Strikeback,”  and  “Pipedown” — as  flag- 
ship for  the  Underway  Replenishment  Group.  During 
the  following  year,  she  continued  to  operate  along  the 
east  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  undergoing  a 
yard  overhaul  and  training  at  Guantanamo  Bay.  In 
November  1958,  Suribachi  sailed  on  an  extended  tour 
of  duty  with  the  6th  Fleet.  She  cruised  the  Mediterra- 
nean until  May  1960,  taking  time  in  June  1959  to 
serve  as  flagship  for  Service  Squadron  2 during  Oper- 
ation Lantflex. 

Suribachi  deployed  to  the  Mediterranean  two  more 
times,  from  February  to  August  1961  and  from 
August  1962  until  the  spring  of  1963,  before  entering 
the  yard  of  the  Maryland  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock 
Co.,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  conversion  to  a Fast  Auto- 
matic Shuttle  Transfer  ammunition  ship  (AE-FAST). 
At  that  time,  she  was  placed  in  commission,  in  reserve. 
In  addition  to  the  FAST  conversion,  Suribachi  received 
a helicopter  platform  on  her  fantail  enabling  her  to 
conduct  vertical  replenishments  for  the  fleet. 

On  15  December  1965,  the  ammunition  ship  was 
placed  back  in  full  commission  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  where 
she  continued  fitting  out  until  the  beginning  of  Febru- 
ary 1966.  She  then  got  underway  for  five  weeks  of 
shakedown  training  in  the  Caribbean  area  out  of 
Guantanamo  Bay.  From  mid-March  to  mid-April,  she 
and  Dewey  (DLG-14)  conducted  the  operational  evalu- 
ation of  her  newly-installed  FAST  system,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mayport,  Fla.  In  June,  she  returned  to  her 
schedule  of  6th  Fleet  deployments  and  Atlantic  coast- 
Caribbean  operations.  Between  June  1966  and  June 
1972,  she  made  four  more  Mediterranean  cruises, 
during  which  she  visited  many  of  the  interesting  ports 
along  the  littoral  of  the  “middle  sea.”  Her  mission,  as 
always,  was  to  maintain  the  logistics  support  for  the 
fleet  at  a high  level  of  readiness.  When  not  deployed 
with  the  6th  Fleet,  she  returned  to  operations  along 
the  eastern  seaboard  and  trained  in  the  Caribbean. 

On  16  June  1972,  Suribachi  negotiated  the  locks  of 
the  Panama  Canal  and  joined  the  Pacific  Fleet.  Ten 
days  later,  she  arrived  in  Pearl  Harbor.  After  an 


overnight  stop,  she  continued  on  to  the  operating  area 
off  the  coast  of  South  Vietnam.  From  mid-July  1972 
until  8 February  1973,  Suribachi  rearmed  and  refueled 
the  combat  units  of  the  7th  Fleet.  She  departed  from 
the  combat  zone  fairly  frequently  for  port  period  at 
Subic  Bay  in  the  Philippines  and  for  a visit  each  to 
Hong  Kong  and  Sattahip,  Thailand.  Her  periods  away 
from  the  action  zone  were  brief  in  every  instance, 
three  or  four  days  at  most. 

On  8 February  1973,  she  entered  port  at  Subic  Bay 
and,  on  the  16th,  sailed  for  Yokosuka,  Japan,  en  route 
back  to  the  United  States.  Following  stops  there  and 
at  Pearl  Harbor,  Suribachi  re-transited  the  Panama 
Canal  in  mid-March  and  rejoined  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 
Since  returning  to  the  east  coast,  Suribachi  has 
resumed  her  old  schedule  of  operations  in  the  western 
Atlantic-Caribbean  area  alternated  with  cruises  with 
the  6th  Fleet.  She  has  made  one  Mediterranean  deploy- 
ment, from  January  to  June  1974,  and  was  operating 
with  the  2d  Fleet  as  of  March  1975. 

Surprise 

I 

(Sip) 

The  first  Surprise — a sloop  purchased  by  the  Conti- 
nental Navy  in  1777  and  commanded  by  Capt.  Benja- 
min Dunn — was  ordered  in  April  of  that  year  to  join 
Andrew  Doria  and  Fly  in  clearing  the  Cape  May  chan- 
nel of  British  ships.  No  record  of  her  subsequent 
career  has  been  found. 


Surprise,  a brig  built  at  Vergennes,  Vt.,  in  the 
Summer  of  1814  for  service  in  Commodore  Macdon- 
ough’s  Lake  Champlain  fleet,  was  renamed  Eagle 
( q.v .)  on  6 September  1814. 

II 

(Ketch) 

The  second  Surprise  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  at 
New  Orleans  in  March  1815  for  operations  in  a little 
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squadron  commanded  by  Commodore  Daniel  T.  Patter- 
son against  pirates  and  slave  traders.  On  18  June 
1818,  the  ketch,  commanded  by  Lt.  Isaac  M’Keever, 
captured  the  schooners  Merino  and  Louisa  which  car- 
ried between  them  25  slaves.  M’Keever  took  the  prizes 
to  Mobile,  Ala.,  where  they  were  condemned  after 
prolonged  litigation. 

In  the  autumn  of  1818,  Surprise  captured  a bucca- 
neer schooner  which  had  been  operating  out  of  Galves- 
ton under  Mexican  colors.  On  board  the  prize  was  Gen- 
eral Humbert,  a Frenchman,  who  was  the  head  of  the 
nest  of  pirates  at  Galveston. 

Surprise  was  sold  at  New  Orleans  in  1820. 

Ill 

(PG-63 : dp.  925;  1.  205'2";  b.  33';  dr.  14'7";  s.  16.5 

k. ; cpl.  87 ; a.  1 4",  1 3",  2 20mm.,  2 dct.,  4 dcp. ; cl. 

Temptress) 

The  third  Surprise  (PG-63)  was  launched  on  5 
June  1940  as  HMS  Heliotrope  by  John  Crown  and 
Sons,  Ltd.,  Sunderland,  England,  and  was  transferred 
to  the  U.S.  Navy  at  Hull,  England,  on  24  March  1942. 
She  was  commissioned  as  Surprise  (PG-63)  the  same 
day,  Lt.  R.  C.  D.  Hunt,  Jr.,  in  command. 

One  of  a group  of  corvettes  transferred  to  the  U.S. 
Navy  under  reverse  Lend-Lease,  Surprise  sailed  from 
Londonderry,  Northern  Ireland,  on  24  April  1942  to 
escort  a convoy  to  Boston,  Mass.  After  an  overhaul, 
she  proceeded  south  and  for  the  remainder  of  1942 
escorted  Caribbean  convoys,  principally  between  Trini- 
dad and  Guantanamo  Bay.  In  January  1943,  she 
extended  her  range  into  the  South  Atlantic;  and,  into 
1944,  performed  escort  runs  between  Trinidad  and 
Recife,  Brazil. 

Surprise  then  returned  to  the  United  States.  In  May 
1944,  she  returned  to  the  North  Atlantic;  and,  until 
after  the  end  of  the  war  in  Europe,  rotated  between 
Newfoundland,  Greenland,  and  Iceland  convoy  runs 
and  weather  patrol  duty. 

Surprise  was  decommissioned  on  20  August  1945  at 
Chatham,  England;  returned  to  the  Royal  Navy  on  26 


August;  and  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  17  Septem- 
ber. After  a period  of  mercantile  service,  she  was 
taken  into  the  Communist  Chinese  Navy  as  Lin  I. 

IV 

(PG-97 : dp.  247  (full);  1.  165';  b.  24';  dr.  5';  s.  37 

k.  (tl.) ; cpl.  24;  a.  1 3",  1 40mm.,  4 .50  cal.  mg.;  cl. 

Asheville) 

The  fourth  Surprise  (PG-97),  a patrol  gunboat,  was 
laid  down  at  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.,  on  24  May  1968  by 
the  Peterson  Builders  Shipyard;  launched  on  7 Decem- 
ber 1968;  sponsored  by  Miss  Marsha  L.  Peterson;  and, 
after  a pre-commissioning  voyage  through  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  was  commis- 
sioned at  Boston,  Mass.,  on  17  October  1969,  Lt.  Wil- 
liam T.  Shiffer,  Jr.,  in  command. 

Surprise  completed  fitting  out  in  Boston  on  12 
November,  when  she  got  underway  for  Little  Creek, 
Va.  Along  the  way,  she  stopped  at  New  York  and 
loaded  ammunition  at  Crane,  N.J.  She  reached  Little 
Creek  Naval  Amphibious  Base  on  18  November  and, 
through  the  first  week  of  1970,  she  operated  from  that 
base,  conducting  training.  During  that  period  she  also 
made  a visit  to  Washington,  D.C.,  where  she  demon- 
strated her  capabilities  to  military  and  civilian 
officials. 

On  12  January  1970,  Surprise  departed  Little  Creek 
for  her  new  home  port,  San  Diego,  Calif.  At  Mayport, 
Fla.,  she  and  her  travelling  companion,  Beacon 
(PG-99),  were  joined  by  a third  gunboat,  Green  Bay 
(PG-101).  The  three  ships  made  their  way — via  Port 
Everglades,  Fla.,  and  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba — to 
Panama.  Surprise  transited  the  canal  on  22  January 
and,  on  the  24th,  continued  her  voyage.  The  formation 
was  joined  by  Duluth  (LPD-6)  on  the  28th  and 
steamed  into  San  Diego  on  7 February. 

The  gunboat  conducted  shakedown  training  out  of 
San  Diego  until  early  April.  Then  she  engaged  in 
normal  operations  until  13  May  when  she  entered 
Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard  for  six  weeks  of  post- 
shakedown availability.  Surprise  completed  the  yard 


USS  Surprise  (PG— 97)  on  trials,  1969.  This  fast  gunboat  is  powered  by  geared  Diesel  engines  for  cruising,  with 
a gas  turbine  which  can  be  cut  in  for  high  speeds.  She  is  armed  with  a director-controlled  3-inch  50-caliber 
automatic  dual-purpose  gun  forward  and  a 40-millimeter  Bofors  gun  aft.  Pairs  of  .50-caliber  machine  guns 
are  mounted  on  the  upper  deck  amidships,  one  each  to  port  and  starboard. 
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period  on  9 July  and  returned  to  San  Diego.  She 
resumed  training  exercises  until  the  end  of  August, 
when  she  reentered  Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard. 

On  20  September,  her  home  port  was  switched  back 
to  Little  Creek,  Va.,  and  on  8 October  she  departed 
San  Diego  to  return  to  the  east  coast.  She  re-transited 
the  Panama  Canal  on  21  October  and  made  Little 
Creek  ten  days  later.  On  16  November,  she  departed 
Little  Creek  to  rendezvous  with  Amphibious  Group  2 
for  the  voyage  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  She  arrived 
at  Rota,  Spain,  on  1 December  and  shifted  operational 
control  to  the  6th  Fleet. 

Surprise  served  with  the  6th  Fleet  until  February 
1973.  During  that  period,  she  participated  in  a number 
of  exercises  both  with  units  of  foreign  navies  and  with 
other  elements  of  the  6th  Fleet.  Throughout  her  tour, 
she  visited  numerous  ports  on  the  Mediterranean  lit- 
toral, including  Naples,  Soudha  Bay,  Monaco,  Carta- 
gena, and  Venice.  On  two  occasions,  she  ventured  out 
of  the  Mediterranean.  From  18  to  22  October  1971,  she 
visited  Istanbul,  Turkey,  and,  from  11  to  15  March 
1972,  she  put  into  Casablanca  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
North  Africa. 

On  29  January  1973,  Surprise’s  prospective  Turkish 
crew  assembled  in  Naples  and  the  gunboat  began  prep- 
arations for  decommissioning  and  turnover  to  the 
Turkish  Navy.  The  Turks  trained  in  Surprise  under 
the  guidance  of  the  American  crewmen  until  16  Febru- 
ary. She  then  departed  Naples  for  Turkey,  arriving  at 
Izmir  on  the  19th.  On  28  February  1973,  Surprise  was 
decommissioned  and  turned  over  to  the  Turkish  Navy 
on  loan.  As  of  February  1975,  she  served  the  Turks 
as  Bora. 

Surprize 

I 

(Lugger:  cpl.  50;  a.  10  guns) 

The  first  Surprize,  frequently  spelled  Surprise,  was 
purchased  at  Dover,  England,  by  agents  of  the  American 
commissioners  to  France  early  in  1777  and  was  fitted 
out  at  Dunkirk,  France.  The  lugger,  commanded  by 
Capt  Gustavus  Conyngham,  departed  Dunkirk  on  or 
about  1 May  1777.  In  the  North  Sea  on  3 May,  she 
captured  British  mail  packet  the  Prince  of  Orange-, 
and,  the  next  day,  she  took  brig  Joseph  with  a cargo  of 
wine  and  citrus  fruit. 

Forced  by  contrary  winds  and  British  cruisers,  Con- 
yngham returned  to  Dunkirk  with  his  prizes.  However, 
diplomatic  presure  prompted  France — which  wished  to 
avoid  a premature  break  with  England — to  confiscate 
the  lugger  and  to  release  her  prizes. 

Surveyor 

(Str:  dp.  1,143;  1.  186';  b.  34';  dr.  12';  s.  13.3  k.;  cpl. 

85;  a.  2 3",  2 mg.) 

Surveyor,  a steamer,  was  built  in  1917  by  the  Mani- 
towoc Shipbuilding  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wise.,  for  the 
United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

Surveyor  was  transferred  to  the  Navy  on  24  Sep- 
tember 1917  and  commissioned  on  22  October  1917.  On 
9 November,  she  was  ordered  to  report  to  Squadron 
Two,  Patrol  Force,  based  at  Gibraltar.  She  served 
overseas  from  5 February  through  the  end  of  World 
War  I.  After  the  Armistice,  she  returned  to  the 
United  States;  and  her  armament  was  removed  in 
January  1919.  Surveyor  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list 
and  returned  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  on  31 
March  1919  to  resume  operations  for  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey. 

Susan  Ann  Howard 

(Sch.:  1.  50'0" ; b.  17'4";  dph.  5'4") 

Few  facts  exist  concerning  Susan  Ann  Howard,  a 
center  board  schooner  purchased  by  the  Navy  from  the 


New  York  Prize  Court  on  19  May  1863.  Usually 
referred  to  as  Susan  A.  Howard,  the  ship  was  listed 
on  5 June  1864  as  one  of  a group  of  schooners  serving 
on  the  sounds  of  North  Carolina,  presumably  at  New 
Bern,  as  ordnance  and  store  vessels.  On  7 July,  she 
was  at  New  Bern  serving  as  an  ordnance  boat.  On  7 
September,  she  was  listed  as  a hulk  and  serving  as  a 
coal  schooner. 

On  30  August,  the  schooner  was  ordered  to  Washing- 
ton; and  Susan  Ann  Howard  was  sold  at  the  Wash- 
ington Navy  Yard  on  15  September  to  H.  F.  Hammil. 


Susan  B.  Anthony 

Susan  B.  Anthony  was  born  at  Adams,  Mass.,  on  15 
February  1820.  In  1852,  after  teaching  school  for  15 
years,  she  organized  the  first  women’s  state  temper- 
ance society  in  America;  and,  in  1856,  became  the 
agent  of  the  American  Antislavery  Society  for  New 
York  state.  However,  after  1854,  she  concentrated 
most  of  her  efforts  upon  agitation  for  women’s  rights. 
Between  1868  and  1870,  she  was  the  publisher  of  The 
Revolution,  a New  York  feminist  newspaper  edited  by 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton.  She  was  vice  president  at- 
large  of  the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Association 
from  its  inception  in  1869  until  1892,  when  she  became 
president.  Asserting  that  the  14th  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  entitled  her  to  vote,  she  cast  a ballot  in 
the  election  of  1872,  was  arrested  and  fined  $100, 
which  she  declined  to  pay.  She  collaborated  with  three 
other  women  to  write  the  History  of  Woman  Suffrage, 
published  in  four  volumes  between  1884  and  1887.  She 
died  at  Rochester,  New  York,  on  13  March  1906. 

(AP-72:  t.  8,193;  1.  505'2";  b.  63'6";  dr.  25';  s.  18 
k.;  cpl.  158;  a.  1 5",  4 3") 

Susan  B.  Anthony — a passenger  steamer  built  at 
Camden,  N.J.,  for  the  Grace  Steamship  Company — was 
launched  in  March  1930  by  the  New  York  Shipbuilding 
Company  as  the  SS  Santa  Clara.  She  was  acquired 
by  the  Navy  on  7 August  1942;  renamed  Susan  B. 
Anthony;  converted  at  Bethlehem  Steel’s  New  York 
yard;  and  commissioned  on  7 September  1942,  Capt. 
Henry  Hartley  assumed  command  on  the  29th. 

After  almost  a month  of  drills  and  exercises  in  the 
lower  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  transport,  carrying  troops 
and  equipment,  steamed  out  of  the  bay  on  23  October 
for  the  coast  of  North  Africa.  At  the  completion  of  a 
15-day  passage,  she  arrived  in  the  transport  area  off 
Mehdia,  French  Morocco.  Early  the  next  morning,  on  8 
November,  the  Northern  Attack  Group  opened  the 
assault  upon  Mehdia  and  Port  Lyautey.  Despite  the 
general  difficulties  encountered  in  handling  landing 
craft,  AP-72  disembarked  her  troops  and  unloaded 
their  equipment  in  relatively  good  order.  She  remained 
in  the  area  a week  before  sailing  on  the  15th  for  Safi 
to  unload  the  rest  of  her  cargo.  She  departed  that  port 
on  18  November  bound  for  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  arrived 
at  Hampton  Roads  on  the  last  day  of  the  month. 

For  the  next  seven  months,  Susan  B.  Anthony  shut- 
tled troops  and  supplies  across  the  Atlantic  to  North 
Africa,  making  three  voyages;  the  first  to  Casablanca 
and  the  other  two  to  Oran,  Algeria.  After  a brief 
excursion  to  the  Gulf  of  Arzeu  ferrying  men  and 
equipment,  she  returned  to  Oran  on  25  June  1943  to 
prepare  for  the  campaign  against  Sicily.  She  embarked 
men  and  loaded  materiel  on  30  June  and  1 July,  fueled 
on  the  2d,  and  stood  out  from  Oran  three  days  later. 

Anthony  approached  the  coast  of  Sicily  on  the  9th 
near  the  town  of  Scoglitti.  She  spent  the  early  hours 
of  the  following  day  landing  troops  and  equipment.  By 
0435,  the  ships  of  the  assault  force  were  under  attack 
by  enemy  aircraft.  Bombs  rained  close  to  Anthony,  but 
she  emerged  with  only  minor  damage  from  bomb  frag- 
ments. Just  before  0600,  she  started  toward  the 
inshore  anchorage,  but  withdrew  after  coming  under 
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fire  from  shore  batteries.  About  four  hours  later,  she 
was  able  to  enter  the  anchorage  and  dispatch  her  sal- 
vage crew  to  aid  broached  and  disabled  landing  craft. 

Throughout  that  day  and  the  next,  air  attacks  kept 
her  crew  scurrying  to  battle  stations.  Just  after  2200 
on  the  11th,  a twin-engine  plane  singled  out  Anthony 
and  commenced  its  run  on  her.  By  the  time  it  had 
closed  to  within  1500  yards  of  the  ship,  Anthony’s 
antiaircraft  batteries  had  reduced  it  to  a falling  ball 
of  fire.  Less  than  10  minutes  later,  another  enemy 
bomber  met  a similar  fate. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  12  July,  Susan  B.  Anthony 
weighted  anchor  for  Oran.  There,  she  loaded  prison- 
ers; sailed  for  the  United  States;  and  reached  New 
York  on  3 August  1943.  For  the  next  10  months, 
Anthony  moved  back  and  forth  across  the  Atlantic 
transporting  soldiers  and  cargo  between  various  points 
in  the  United  States,  England,  Iceland,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland  in  preparation  for  Operation  “Overlord,”  the 
cross-channel  invasion  of  Europe  at  Normandy.  During 
these  voyages,  she  visited  such  places  as  Belfast,  Ire- 
land; Holy  Loch,  Gourock,  and  Glasgow  in  Scotland; 
Hvalfjordur  and  Reykjavik,  Iceland;  Mumbles  and 
Milford  Haven,  Wales;  and  Newport,  England. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  7 June  1944,  while  cruising 
through  a swept  channel  off  Normandy,  she  struck  a 
mine  which  exploded  under  her  number  4 hold.  Imme- 
diately, she  lost  all  power,  and  her  rudder  went  hard 
left  and  stuck.  By  0805,  holds  numbers  4 and  5 were 
shipping  water  badly,  and  the  ship  took  on  an  eight 
degree  list  to  starboard.  In  an  effort  to  save  his  ship, 
the  commanding  officer,  Comdr.  T.  L.  Gray,  USNR, 
ordered  the  embarked  soldiers  to  move  to  the  port  side. 
This  human  ballast  soon  brought  Anthony  back  to  an 
even  keel. 

At  0822,  Pinto  (AT-90)  came  alongside,  prepared  to 
tow  the  paralyzed  Anthony  to  shallow  water.  However, 
soon  thereafter,  fires  erupted  in  the  engine  and  fire 
rooms,  and  the  transport  began  to  settle  more  rapidly. 
At  this  point,  the  captain  concluded  that  the  ship  was 
lost  and  ordered  her  abandoned.  With  Pinto  and  two 
destroyers  alongside,  the  troops  were  evacuated  expedi- 
tiously and  without  resorting  to  fireboats  and  rafts. 
Anthony’s  crew  followed  closely  behind  the  soldiers.  By 
0905,  the  main  deck  was  awash  at  the  stern,  and  she 
was  listing  badly.  The  last  member  of  the  salvage 
crew  hit  the  water  at  about  1000  with  Comdr.  Gray 
soon  following.  At  1010,  Susan  B.  Anthony  was  gone. 
No  one  was  killed,  and  few  of  the  45  wounded  were 
seriously  hurt.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on 
29  July  1944. 

Susan  B.  Anthony  was  awarded  three  battle  stars  for 
World  War  II  service. 

Susanne 

(SP-411 : t.  26;  1.  76'6";  b.  13';  dr.  3'4";  s.  23  k.; 
cpl.  11;  a.  1 3-pdr.,  2 mg.) 

Susanne  (SP-411),  a motor  boat  built  in  1916  at 
Port  Clinton,  Ohio,  by  the  Matthews  Boat  Co.,  was 
acquired  by  the  Navy  in  May  1917  from  T.  J.  Prindi- 
ville  of  Chicago,  111.  She  was  commissioned  on  3 
August  1917  and  served  on  section  patrol  in  the  9th 
Naval  District  until  she  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list 
and  sold  on  15  November  1919. 

Susanville 

A town  in  Lassen  County  in  northeastern  California. 

(PC-1149:  dp.  280;  1.  173'8";  b.  23'0";  dr.  lO'lO";  s. 

22  k. ; cpl.  65;  a.  1 3",  1 40mm.;  cl.  PC-461) 

Susanville  (PC-1149)  was  laid  down  as  PC-1149  on 
6 November  1943  at  Bay  City,  Mich.,  by  the  Defoe 
Shipbuilding  Corp.;  launched  on  11  January  1944;  and 
commissioned  on  22  June  1944. 


She  sailed,  via  the  Mississippi  River  and  New  Or- 
leans, to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  conducted  shakedown 
training  out  of  Miami,  Fla.  During  her  first  year  of 
service,  PC-1149  cruised  the  waters  along  the  east 
coast  of  the  United  States  and  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
She  patrolled  for  German  U-boats  and  escorted  coastal 
and  Caribbean  convoys  from  port  to  port.  The  subma- 
rine chaser  ranged  as  far  north  as  New  York  and  as 
far  south  as  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba. 

On  13  June  1945,  about  a week  before  the  first  anni- 
versary of  her  active  service,  she  transited  the 
Panama  Canal  and  joined  the  Pacific  Fleet.  After 
stopping  at  San  Diego,  Calif.,  and  at  Pearl  Harbor,  she 
arrived  at  Eniwetok  in  the  Central  Pacific  on  28  July; 
then  sailed  the  following  day  for  the  Marianas.  She 
reached  Saipan  on  1 August  and  remained  there 
through  the  end  of  the  war  and  into  September.  After 
a brief  voyage  to  Iwo  Jima  early  that  month,  PC-1149 
returned  to  the  Marianas  and  operated  in  that  island 
group  for  a little  more  than  a year.  In  November 
1946,  she  returned,  via  Kwajalein  and  Pearl  Harbor, 
to  the  United  States,  arriving  at  the  Columbia  River 
Reserve  Fleet  berthing  area  in  Oregon  in  mid-Decem- 
ber. On  20  February  1947,  PC-1149  was  placed  out  of 
commission  and  berthed  at  Columbia  River. 

On  15  February  1956,  while  still  out  of  commission, 
she  was  named  Susanville.  Sixteen  months  later,  on  16 
July  1957,  Susanville  was  transferred,  on  loan,  to  the 
Nationalist  Chinese  Navy  and  was  commissioned  Hsi 
Kiang.  She  served  the  Taiwan  Navy  until  30  June 
1972  when  she  was  transferred  to  the  Taiwan  Customs 
Service. 


Susquehanna 

A river  which  rises  in  Lake  Otsego  in  central  New 
York  and  flows  across  Pennsylvania  and  the  northeast 
corner  of  Maryland  to  empty  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

I 

(SwStr.:  t.  2,450;  1.  257';  b.  45';  dph.  26';  dr.  20'6"; 
a.  2 150-pdr.  P.r.,  12  9"  D.  sb.,  1 12-pdr.  r.) 

The  first  Susquehanna  was  laid  down  by  the  New 
York  Navy  Yard  in  1847;  launched  on  5 April  1850; 
and  was  commissioned  on  24  December  1850,  Capt. 
John  H.  Aulick  in  command. 

After  completing  her  trials,  which  she  began  in  Jan- 
uary 1851,  the  side-wheel  steamer  sailed  on  8 June  for 
the  Far  East  to  become  flagship  of  the  East  India 
Squadron.  Aulick’s  orders  included  instructions  to  visit 
Japan  and  negotiate  a treaty  opening  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  that  country.  The  following  year,  after 
Commodore  Aulick  had  become  ill  at  Canton,  Susque- 
hanna became  Commodore  Matthew  Perry’s  flagship 
and  entered  Tokyo  Bay  with  his  squadron  on  8 July 
1853.  After  Perry  had  presented  his  requests  to  the 
Japanese  Government,  the  American  warships 
departed  on  the  17th.  On  12  February  1854,  Susque- 
hanna returned  with  the  squadron  to  Japan  to  receive 
the  signed  treaty.  The  war  steamer  departed  Japanese 
waters  on  24  March;  and,  after  operating  on  the 
China  coast,  headed  home  via  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  She  arrived  at  Philadelphia  on 
10  March  1855  and  was  decommissioned  on  the  15th. 

Recommissioned  on  5 May  1856,  the  ship  joined  the 
Mediterranean  Squadron  in  July.  After  serving  as  flag- 
ship, she  returned  and  was  laid  up  on  18  April  1858. 
Reactivated  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  on  17 
August  1860,  the  steamer  sailed  for  Vera  Cruz  a week 
later  and  thence  proceeded  to  the  Mediterranean.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States, 
she  departed  La  Spezia,  Italy,  on  5 May  1861  and 
reached  Boston  on  6 June. 

The  ship  was  assigned  to  the  Atlantic  Blockading 
Squadron  and  sailed  for  Hampton  Roads.  Late  in 
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A contemporary  rendering  of  the  sidewheel  frigate  USS  Susquehanna  in  heavy  seas. 


August,  Susquehanna  participated  in  the  joint  Army- 
Navy  expedition— to  Hatteras  Inlet,  N.C. — which  cap- 
tured Forts  Clark  and  Hatteras  on  the  29th.  During 
September,  she  captured  two  British  schooners:  Argo- 
naut on  the  13th  and  Prince  Alfred  on  the  28th.  In  the 
same  month,  she  also  took  two  Confederate  schooners 
as  well:  San  Juan  on  the  28th  and  Baltimore  the  fol- 
lowing day.  All  four  ships  were  laden  with  contraband. 

Late  in  October,  Susquehanna  joined  Flag  Officer 
DuPont’s  expedition  to  South  Carolina  waters  which 
captured  Port  Royal  Sound  on  7 November;  took  pos- 
session of  Beaufort  on  the  9th;  and  established  a 
blockade  at  the  mouth  of  the  Broad  River  the  same 
day.  These  operations  provided  the  Union  Navy  with 
an  important  base  for  the  future  operations  of  the 
South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron.  Susquehanna 
served  in  this  important  squadron  until  the  following 
spring,  operating  primarily  on  blockade  duty  off 
Charleston.  There,  she  took  British  schooner  Coquette 
on  3 April  1862,  attempting  to  slip  into  Charleston 
from  the  Bahamas. 

On  27  April,  Susquehanna  was  ordered  to  Hampton 
Roads  to  strengthen  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading 
Squadron  which  was  then  making  every  effort  to  sup- 
port Major  General  McClellan’s  drive  up  the  peninsula 
toward  Richmond.  The  Union  forces  in  the  area  were 
then  threatened  by  Confederate  ironclad  Virginia,  the 
former  USS  Merrimack.  Susquehanna  and  four  other 
Union  warships— acting  under  orders  from  President 
Lincoln — bombarded  Confederate  batteries  at  Sewell’s 
Point,  Va.,  on  8 May.  Three  days  later,  Virginia  was 
blown  up  by  her  crew,  ending  her  threat  to  Union 
shipping  in  the  Hampton  Roads  area  and  freed  Sus- 
quehanna for  duty  elsewhere. 

Late  in  May,  the  double-ender  was  assigned  to  the 
West  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron,  and  she  carried  dis- 
patches for  Flag  Officer  Farragut  to  the  Gulf.  En 
route,  she  captured  Confederate  schooner  Princeton  on 
11  June,  and  sent  the  prize  to  Key  West.  On  the  29th, 
she  and  Kanawha  seized  British  steamer  Ann  trying 
to  get  into  Mobile  Bay  with  a cargo  of  arms  and 
ammunition.  Susquehanna  continued  to  operate  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  until  ordered  to  New  York  for  repairs 
in  the  spring  of  1863.  While  proceeding  north,  the 


warship  captured  schooner  Alabama  off  the  Florida 
coast  on  18  April.  She  was  decommissioned  at  the  New 
York  Navy  Yard  on  14  May  1863. 

Recommissioned  on  20  July  1864,  Susquehanna  was 
assigned  to  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron 
and  participated  in  the  abortive  attacks  on  Ft.  Fisher, 
N.C.,  on  Christmas  Eve  1864.  However,  in  mid-Febru- 
ary 1865,  the  double-ender  was  in  the  mighty  force 
which  finally  took  that  Confederate  stronghold  and 
closed  Wilmington,  the  South’s  last  major  port. 

Following  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  Susquehanna 
sailed  for  Brazil  and  operated  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
South  America  until  returning  home  and  decommis- 
sioning on  30  June  1866.  Recommissioned  on  2 Novem- 
ber 1866,  the  ship  ended  her  active  service  as  flagship 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron.  Decommissioned  at 
the  New  York  Navy  Yard  on  14  January  1868,  Sus- 
quehanna was  laid  up  until  she  was  sold  for  scrapping 
on  27  September  1883  at  New  York  to  E.  Stannard  of 
New  York  City. 

II 

(ID.  No.  3016:  dp.  17,857;  1.  520';  b.  58'1";  dr.  28';  s. 

14  k. ; cpl.  514;  a.  4 6",  2 1-pdrs.,  2 mg.) 

The  second  Susquehanna  (ID.  No.  3016),  ex-Rhein, 
was  built  in  1899  by  Blohm  and  Voss,  Hamburg,  Ger- 
many, and  operated  as  a passenger  steamship  by  the 
North  German  Lloyd  Lines.  Upon  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  I,  she  sought  refuge  in  the  port  of  Balti- 
more and  was  formally  seized  there  when  the  United 
States  entered  the  war.  The  ship  was  overhauled, 
reconditioned,  fitted  out  as  a transport,  and  commis- 
sioned at  Norfolk  on  5 September  1917. 

Susquehanna  was  attached  to  the  Cruiser  and 
Transport  Force  and  made  eight  round  trips  to  Europe 
before  the  Armistice,  transporting  18,348  troops.  After 
the  Armistice,  she  made  seven  more  voyages  to  France 
and  returned  15,537  passengers  to  the  United  States. 

Susquehanna  was  placed  out  of  commission  on  27 
August  1919  and  turned  over  to  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  for  disposition. 
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Ill 

(AOG-5:  dp.  4,335;  I.  310'9";  b.  48'6";  dr.  15'8";  s. 

14  k. ; cpl.  134;  a.  4 3";  cl.  Patapsco) 

The  third  Susquehanna  (AOG-5)  was  laid  down  on 
9 September  1942  by  the  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding 
Corp.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  launched  on  23  November  1942; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  William  Lindstrom;  and  commis- 
sioned on  7 June  1943,  Lt.  Peter  H.  V.  Bamberg, 
USNR,  in  command. 

Susquehanna  sailed  for  San  Diego  on  25  June  to 
begin  her  shakedown  cruise  which  ended  one  month 
later.  She  moved  up  the  coast  to  San  Pedro  to  load 
and,  on  27  July,  got  underway  for  Australia.  The 
tanker  arrived  at  Townsville  on  18  August  and  was 
attached  to  the  Service  Force,  7th  Fleet.  On  4 Septem- 
ber, she  was  underway  for  the  Milne  Bay  area  of  New 
Guinea  to  service  fleet  units  there.  She  returned  to 
Australia  to  load  cargo  and  aviation  gas,  from  23  to 
29  November,  and  delivered  it  to  Milne  Bay.  Susque- 
hanna operated  between  Australian  and  New  Guinea 
ports  until  December  1944.  She  made  two  trips  to  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies  and,  in  addition  to  supplying 
gas  for  large  fleet  units,  serviced  PT  boats  at  Buna 
and  other  bases. 

Susquehanna  departed  New  Guinea  on  20  December 
1944  with  a load  of  cargo  and  fuel  for  Leyte,  P.I.,  and 
arrived  there  on  the  26th.  She  departed  the  Dulag 
transport  area  on  2 January  1945  for  Mindoro  with 
gasoline  for  the  Army  air  strips.  The  convoy  that  Sus - 
quehanna  was  attached  to,  composed  mostly  of  mine- 
sweepers, was  under  enemy  air  attack  on  2,  3,  and  4 
January.  Of  four  planes  that  attacked  the  convoy  on 
the  3d,  one  was  splashed  by  gunfire  from  Susque- 
hanna. 

She  sailed  from  the  Philippines  on  16  February, 
returned  to  the  New  Guinea  operating  area,  and 
remained  there  until  returning  to  Manila  on  13  Decem- 
ber 1945.  She  operated  in  the  Philippine  Islands  until 
mid-August  1946. 

Susquehanna  was  transferred  to  the  United  States 
Army  on  15  August  1946  and  struck  from  the  Navy 
list  on  23  April  1947.  The  tanker  was  reacquired  and 
reinstated  on  the  Navy  list  on  1 July  1950.  She  was 
assigned  to  the  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service 
(MSTS)  at  that  time  as  T-AOG-5. 

For  the  next  nine  years,  Susquehanna  shuttled 
between  ports  in  Japan  and  Korea.  The  tanker  finally 
departed  Yokosuka  for  the  United  States  on  17  Febru- 
ary 1959  and  arrived  at  San  Francisco  on  6 March. 
Susquehanna  moved  to  Suisun  Bay  on  26  March  1959 
and  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  that  date. 

Sussex 

Counties  in  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  Virginia. 

I 

(SP-685:  t.  67;  1.  74'2";  b.  17'6";  dr.  6'9";  s.  8 k.; 
cpl.  22 ; a.  2 1-pdrs.) 

The  first  Sussex  (SP-685) — a fishing  steamer  built 
in  1913  by  R.  T.  Potter  at  Milton,  Del. — was  acquired 
by  the  Navy  on  5 May  1917  from  the  Delaware  Fish 
Oil  Co.,  Lewes,  Del.;  and  was  commissioned  on  31  May 
1917. 

Szissex  was  assigned  to  the  3d  Naval  District  and 
served  there  as  a minesweeper  until  March  1919.  She 
was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  11  March  1919  and 
sold  on  16  January  1920. 

II 

(AK-213 : dp.  7,125;  1.  338'6";  b.  50';  dr.  21'1";  s. 

11.5  k. ; cpl.  85;  a.  1 3",  8 20mm.;  cl.  Alamosa) 

The  second  Sussex  (AK-213)  was  laid  down  under 
Maritime  Commission  contract  (MC  hull  2167)  on  3 


October  1944  by  the  Leathern  D.  Smith  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.;  launched  on  3 February 
1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Carl  O.  Rydhelm;  and 
acquired  by  the  Navy  in  July  1945.  She  was  operated 
by  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  until  the  spring  of 
1946  and,  on  23  May  1946,  was  placed  in  the  reserve 
fleet.  She  was  reacquired  by  the  Navy  on  27  February 
1947 ; and  commissioned  on  27  May  1947,  Lt.  Comdr. 
John  L.  Hunter  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Alaskan  Sea  Frontier,  Sussex  sailed 
to  Seattle  in  late  June,  loaded  cargo,  and  made  her 
maiden  voyage  to  Alaskan  ports  for  the  United  States 
Navy.  After  making  calls  at  Adak  and  Kodiak,  she 
returned  to  Seattle  on  25  August  1947.  From  that 
date  until  December  1950,  the  ship  made  16  voyages 
from  Seattle  to  various  Alaskan  ports  carrying  sup- 
plies to  bases  and  installations  there. 

From  January  to  July  1951,  Sussex  provided  logistic 
support  for  the  mid-Pacific  Trust  Territories.  From 
August  1951  to  January  1952,  she  operated  in  the 
Korean  war  zone,  moving  supplies  and  munitions  to 
United  Nations  ships  and  bases.  The  ship  was  busy 
transporting  cargo  from  Japanese  ports  to  such  places 
as  Pusan,  Suyong,  and  Inchon.  On  5 February  1952, 
Sussex  stood  out  of  Yokosuka  en  route  to  Bremerton, 
Wash.,  for  a general  overhaul.  She  departed  Bremer- 
ton on  12  May  1952  and  proceeded  via  Pearl  Harbor 
and  Midway  Island  to  Japan.  The  cargo  ship  arrived 
at  Sasebo  on  30  June  and  resumed  her  runs  to  Korea; 
but  this  time,  she  also  included  Okinawa,  Taiwan, 
and  the  Pescadores  Islands  among  her  supply  points. 

Sussex  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  15  December 
1952  and,  until  March  1954,  supplied  bases  at  Midway, 
Kwajalein,  Saipan,  and  Guam.  She  arrived  at  Yoko- 
suka on  14  March  and  operated  from  that  port  until 
19  October  1954  when  she  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  to 
resume  supplying  mid-Pacific  bases.  She  continued  this 
duty,  operating  from  Pearl  Harbor,  until  7 May  1958 
when  she  moved  her  base  of  operations  to  Iwakuni, 
Japan. 

Sussex  steamed  into  Yokosuka  on  21  November  1959 
and  was  decommissioned  on  5 December  1959.  She  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 January  1960  and  sold 
to  the  Hugo  Neu  Steel  Products  Corp.,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  on  27  July  1960  for  scrap. 

Sussex  received  three  battle  stars  for  service  during 
the  Korean  War. 

Sustain 

(AM-119:  dp.  890;  1.  221'2";  b.  32';  dr.  10'9";  s.  18 
k. ; cpl.  105;  a.  1 3",  2 40mm.;  cl.  Auk) 

Sustain  (AM-119)  was  laid  down  on  17  November 
1941  by  the  American  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  launched  on  23  June  1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  L. 
L.  Dean;  and  commissioned  on  9 November  1942,  Lt. 
Comdr.  M.  H.  Harris,  USNR,  in  command. 

Sustain  departed  Cleveland  on  15  November  and 
headed  for  Quebec  to  await  the  forming  of  a convoy 
which  she  was  to  escort.  The  convoy  sailed  on  the  25th 
for  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  She  departed  there  on  4 
December  1942  with  another  convoy  bound  for  Boston. 
After  a six-week  yard  period,  the  minesweeper  per- 
formed coastal  convoy  duty  until  19  March  1943.  On 
that  date,  Sustain  got  underway  with  a Bermuda- 
bound  convoy  which,  upon  arrival,  joined  other  ships 
there  destined  for  North  Africa. 

Sustain  and  the  convoy  stood  out  of  port  on  27 
March  and  arrived  at  Oran,  Algeria,  on  13  April.  The 
ship  then  began  sweeping  and  patrol  duty  at  the  port 
of  Tenes  which  lasted  until  23  May.  She  returned  to 
Oran  and  operated  along  the  Algerian  coast  until  27 
June  when  she  joined  a convoy  for  Tunis  which 
arrived  there  two  days  later.  Ten  days  were  spent  in 
final  preparations  for  the  landings  on  Sicily.  The  inva- 
sion fleet  sortied  on  8 July  and,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
next  day,  Sustain  and  Steady  (AM-118)  were 
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detached  to  proceed  ahead  of  it.  Late  that  evening, 
they  began  sweeping  approach  channels  and  clearing  a 
transport  anchorage  off  the  prospective  landing 
beaches  for  the  invasion  armada  which  landed  troops 
at  Gela  on  the  10th.  She  swept  mines  and  patrolled  off 
the  beaches  until  the  end  of  the  month  when  she 
returned  to  Bizerte.  She  picked  up  a resupply  convoy 
there  and  with  other  ships  of  Mine  Squadron 
(MinRon)  6,  escorted  it  to  Palermo,  where  she  swept 
and  patrolled  until  23  August  when  the  squadron 
returned  to  Algeria. 

Sustain  stood  out  of  Mers-el-Kebir  on  5 September 
with  Task  Force  (TF)  81  with  a convoy  en  route  to 
the  Gulf  of  Salerno.  She  streamed  her  sweep  gear  on 
the  evening  of  the  8th  to  clear  the  way  for  the  landing 
of  the  Allied  5th  Army  the  next  morning.  The  remain- 
der of  September  and  the  early  part  of  October  were 
spent  in  sweeping  operations  and  “E-boat”  patrols, 
occasionally  broken  by  escort  duty  between  Bizerte  and 
Salerno.  The  latter  part  of  October  was  spent  at  Biz- 
erte undergoing  repair.  She  then  escorted  convoys 
between  Oran,  Bizerte,  Palermo,  and  Naples  until  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Sustain  was  at  Naples  in  mid-January  1944  and 
attached  to  an  invasion  fleet  to  participate  in  Opera- 
tion “Shingle,”  the  amphibious  landing  of  Allied  forces 
60  miles  behind  the  German  lines  in  the  Anzio-Nettuno 
area.  The  morning  of  the  landing,  22  January,  she 
escorted  landing  craft  to  the  beach.  She  then  began 
antisubmarine  and  “E-boat”  patrol  duty  outside  the 
harbor.  On  2 February,  she  escorted  a convoy  to  Biz- 
erte. On  the  23d,  she  joined  another  Anzio-bound 
convoy  and,  upon  arrival  there,  resumed  her  former 
duties  until  7 March.  Sustain  returned  to  Oran  and 
was  assigned  to  special  convoy  escort  duty. 

Sustain  was  on  such  duty  on  4 May  when  an  enemy 
submarine  was  sighted  by  the  French  ship  Senegalais. 
She  closed  the  scene  but  not  before  this  submarine 
scored  a torpedo  hit  on  Senegalais.  In  concert  with 
Pride  (DE-323),  Joseph  E.  Campbell,  and  HMS 
Blankney,  the  submarine  U—371  was  sunk.  Sustain 
rescued  30  survivors  from  the  submarine.  She  contin- 
ued escort  duty  until  23  June  when  she  rejoined  her 
squadron  at  Naples.  She  swept  the  coastal  channels 
between  Naples  and  Anzio  and  at  Salerno  before 
returning  to  Bizerte. 

Stistain  joined  the  largest  invasion  fleet  ever  assem- 
bled in  the  Mediterranean  on  12  August  to  participate 
in  Operation  “Dragoon,”  the  invasion  of  southern 
France.  She  entered  the  transport  area  at  St.  Raphael 
in  early  morning  on  15  August  and  patrolled  that  area 
as  the  assault  waves  were  landed.  Sustain  continued 
on  patrol  and  sweeping  duty  until  4 October  at  which 
time  she  returned  to  Bizerte  via  Naples. 

Sustain  and  her  squadron  joined  a convoy  of  LST’s 
and  LCI’s  that  sailed  for  the  United  States  on  24 
November.  She  arrived  at  Norfolk  on  11  December 
1944  and  was  refitted  for  duty  in  the  Pacific.  Sustain 
put  to  sea  on  15  February  1945  en  route  to  the  Pacific 
war  zone.  She  arrived  at  Coco  Solo  on  the  22d;  trans- 
ited the  canal  on  the  25th;  and  arrived  at  Pearl 
Harbor  with  the  other  shins  of  MinRon  6 on  19 
March.  The  ship  received  a final  overhaul  in  the  yard. 
At  this  time  air  search  radar  was  installed.  Sustain 
sailed  for  Eniwetok  on  24  April  as  a convoy  escort  and 
thence  to  Guam. 

Sustain  arrived  at  Apra  Harbor  on  8 May  and 
remained  there  until  the  end  of  the  month  when  she 
sailed  for  Okinawa,  arriving  at  Kerama  Retto  on  3 
June  and  was  assigned  to  anti-submarine  patrol  the 
remainder  of  the  month.  On  8 July,  the  minesweeper 
was  detailed  to  sweep  areas  in  the  East  China  Sea. 
This  duty  lasted  until  30  August  when  her  area  of 
operations  was  changed  to  Kagoshima,  Kyushu,  to 
clear  the  bay  so  that  occupation  troops  could  be 
landed.  After  returning  to  Okinawa  on  9 September 
for  logistics,  Sustain  was  ordered  to  sweep  Bungo 
Suido.  She  swept  that  area  from  24  September  until  2 


November  when  she  steamed  to  Sasebo,  Japan.  During 
November  and  December,  she  swept  mines  in  the  East 
China  Sea,  off  Takao,  Formosa,  and  the  southwest 
coast  of  that  island.  When  that  was  completed,  the 
ship  sailed  for  Shanghai.  She  remained  there  from  23 
December  1945  until  3 January  1946  when  she  set  sail 
for  the  United  States,  via  Eniwetok  and  Pearl  Harbor. 

Sustain  was  given  a pre-inactivation  overhaul  at 
San  Diego  after  her  return  in  February  and  on  17 
June  1946  was  placed  in  reserve,  out  of  commission. 

Sustain  was  placed  in  commission  again  on  14  Janu- 
ary 1952  and  in  April,  she  was  assigned  to  the  Atlan- 
tic Fleet  for  duty.  She  served  that  fleet  along  the  east 
coast  and  in  the  Mediterranean  until  9 October  1954 
when  she  was  placed  in  reserve,  in  commission.  On  2 
February  1955,  she  was  placed  in  reserve,  out  of  com- 
mission at  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.  On  5 February 
1955,  Sustain  was  reclassified  from  AM-119  to 
MSF-119,  Minesweeper  Fleet  (steel-hulled). 

Sustain  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 October 
1959  and  transferred  to  the  Kingdom  of  Norway  on 
the  same  date. 

Sustain  received  eight  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Sutter  County 

A county  in  California. 

(LST-1150:  do.  3,960;  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  11'2";  s. 
11.6  k.;  cpl.  119;  trp.  131;  a.  8 40mm.;  cl.  LST-5b2) 

Sutter  County  (LST-1150)  was  laid  down  on  1 
March  1945  by  the  Chicago  Bridge  and  Iron  Co., 
Seneca,  111.;  launched  on  30  May  1945;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Marie  S.  Budd;  and  commissioned  on  20  June 

1945,  Lt.  J.  F.  Carpenter,  USCGR,  in  command. 

LST-1150  moved  down  the  Mississippi  River  to  New 

Orleans,  La.,  where  she  outfitted  for  seven  days  and 
then  held  her  shakedown  off  Galveston,  Tex.  She 
moved  to  Gulfport,  Miss.,  and  loaded  385  tons  of  pon- 
toons. She  loaded  718  tons  of  smokepots  at  Mobile, 
Ala.,  and  sailed  for  Hawaii.  The  Panama  Canal  was 
transited  on  6 August,  and  the  ship  headed  west. 
When  midway  to  her  destination,  the  LST  was  ordered 
to  return  to  the  United  States.  She  arrived  at  San 
Francisco  on  27  August  and  unloaded  her  cargo  at 
Mare  Island  two  days  later. 

LST-1150  loaded  provisions  for  the  American  occu- 
pation forces  in  Japan  and  sailed.  She  arrived  at 
Pearl  Harhor  on  9 October;  departed  there  eight  days 
later  for  Okinawa;  and  arrived  at  Wakayama, 
Honshu,  on  7 November.  The  LST  stood  out  of  Osaka 
on  3 December  1945,  en  route  to  the  United  States. 
After  port  calls  at  Saipan,  M.I.,  Pearl  Harbor,  and 
San  Francisco,  she  arrived  at  San  Diego  on  5 January 

1946.  The  Coast  Guard  crew  was  replaced  by  a Navy 
crew  on  8 February,  and  they  operated  the  ship  in  the 
San  Diego  area  until  March  when  orders  were  received 
to  place  her  out  of  commission.  On  13  September  1946, 
LST-1150  was  placed  out  of  commission,  in  reserve, 
with  the  Columbia  River  Group  of  the  Pacific  Reserve 
Fleet.  LST-1150  was  named  Sutter  County  on  1 July 
1955  to  honor  a county  in  California. 

Sutter  County  was  ordered  activated  on  4 January 
1966  and  was  recommissioned  on  16  April.  She 
departed  Portland  on  the  29th  for  San  Diego  to  hold 
refresher  training.  On  15  July  she  moved  to  Del  Mar 
Boat  Basin,  Camp  Pendleton,  and  loaded  a detachment 
of  Marine  Air  Group  (MAG)  15  for  transportation  to 
Japan.  The  ship  sailed  the  next  day  and,  after  port 
calls  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  Guam,  arrived  at  Iwakuni 
on  24  August.  The  home  port  of  Sutter  County  was 
designated  as  Guam  for  the  next  three  years,  but  the 
ship  actually  spent  little  time  there. 

During  1966,  the  LST  made  runs  to  Sasebo,  Inchon, 
Naka,  and  Kaohsiung,  Formosa.  From  2 to  13  Decem- 
ber she  operated  in  South  Vietnam,  making  support 
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runs  from  Danang  to  Chu  Lai.  Sutter  County  was  at 
Guam  from  23  December  1966  to  mid-January  1967 
when  she  returned  to  Vietnam.  She  was  away  from 
her  home  port  for  284  days  which  covered  four  deploy- 
ments to  Vietnam.  Her  first  deployment  ended  on  28 
February  when  she  sailed  to  Hong  Kong  for  rest  and 
recreation  after  participating  in  Operation  “Market 
Time,”  with  Task  Force  (TF)  115,  off  the  Mekong 
Delta  area  of  South  Vietnam. 

Sutter  County's  second  tour  in  Vietnam  during  the 
year  was  from  16  April  to  15  July.  She  operated  under 
Naval  Support  Activity,  Danang,  and  made  13  shuttle 
runs  to  Cua  Viet  carrying  over  15  million  pounds  of 
cargo,  mostly  ammunition.  After  upkeep  at  Guam,  the 
ship  sailed  to  Manila,  P.I.,  to  participate  in  lifts  for 
Operation  “Schoolhouse.”  This  was  transporting  prefa- 
bricated schoolhouses  from  Manila  to  Bohol  and 
Negros  islands.  She  returned  to  Danang  on  1 Septem- 
ber, and  was  ordered  to  Chu  Lai.  The  ship  loaded 
South  Korean  Marines  of  the  Tiger  Division  for  an 
amphibious  assault  on  the  village  of  Anky,  fifty  miles 
south.  Sutter  County  was  off  the  beach  on  7 Septem- 
ber and,  after  the  air  strikes  and  shore  bombardment 
lifted,  landed  the  Koreans.  She  withdrew  from  the 
operating  area  and  after  five  days  (20  to  25  Septem- 
ber) at  Taiwan,  returned  to  Guam.  Her  last  deploy- 
ment of  the  year  was  from  20  October  to  4 December 
when  she  rejoined  TF  115  on  Operation  “Market 
Time.”  She  was  back  at  Guam  for  a much  needed 
overhaul  from  19  December  1967  to  26  February  1968. 

Sutter  County  sailed  on  4 March  to  Yokosuka  and 
held  refresher  training  which  lasted  until  26  March. 
Back  in  Vietnam  from  5 April  to  7 June,  the  ship 
again  made  shuttle  runs  for  the  Naval  Support  Activ- 
ity at  Danang.  This  was  shuttling  supplies  from 
Danang  to  Cua  Viet,  five  miles  south  of  the  demilitar- 
ized zone  for  further  transportation  inland.  After  a 
rest  and  recreation  period  in  Hong  Kong  from  10  to 
15  June,  she  sailed  to  Subic  Bay  for  an  upkeep  and 
training  period.  After  a port  call  at  Bangkok,  Thai- 
land, the  LST  returned  to  Danang.  On  29  July,  she 
loaded  ammunition  for  delivery  to  Can  Tho,  40  miles 
up  the  Bassac  River  in  the  heart  of  the  Mekong  Delta. 
This  was  followed  by  two  more  lifts  from  Vung  Tau 
to  Can  Tau,  including  a hazardous  transit  of  the  river 
at  night  while  carrying  men  of  the  565th  Army  Trans- 
portation Company.  She  departed  for  Guam  on  19 
August  and  arrived  at  Apra  Harbor  on  the  30th  for  a 
short  upkeep  period. 

On  3 October,  Sutter  County  stood  out  of  port  en 
route  to  Danang  for  a short  tour  on  the  Cua  Viet 
shuttle  which  ended  on  26  October  when  she  departed 
for  Subic  Bay  for  an  upkeep  period.  The  LST 
returned  to  Vietnam  on  16  November  and  relieved 
Pitkin  County  (LST-1082)  as  the  resupply  ship  for 
Mobile  Riverine  Base  “A”  of  TF  117.  This  required 
further  operations  in  the  Mekong  Delta  area,  in  the 
Tien  Giang  and  Ham  Luong  rivers  where  the  joint 
Army-Navy  force  operated.  She  made  four  trips  up 
these  rivers  before  being  relieved  by  Tom  Green 
County  (LST-1169)  on  18  December.  Sutter  County 
steamed  to  Hong  Kong  for  a brief  period,  24  to  30 
December  1968,  and  then  departed  for  Guam.  Sutter 
County  was  awarded  the  Meritorious  Unit  Commenda- 
tion for  her  service  in  Vietnam  as  part  of  Landing 
Ship  Squadron  3 from  July  1966  through  March  1968. 

Sutter  County  was  at  Guam  for  upkeep  from  8 Jan- 
uary to  7 March  1969  and  then  sailed  to  the  Philip- 
pines awaiting  further  orders  until  15  April.  The  LST 
served  NAVSUPACT  at  Danang  from  25  April  to  28 
May  and  again  from  1 to  13  December.  She  was  at 
Tan  My  on  5 November  and  departed  two  days  later 
with  70  marines  embarked  for  a return  to  Okinawa. 
The  ship  was  back  at  Danang  on  30  December  1969 
to  make  another  return  voyage  to  Okinawa  but  was 
forced  to  remain  there  for  engine  repairs.  She  sailed 
for  Japan  on  12  January  1970  and  arrived  at  Yokosuka 
five  days  later. 


Sutter  County  departed  Yokosuka  on  13  February 
for  Danang.  She  arrived  there  on  the  25th  and  sailed 
for  Okinawa  the  same  day.  Departing  Naha  on  8 
March,  the  LST  arrived  at  her  home  port  the  follow- 
ing week  and  remained  there  until  28  April  when  she 
did  a turn-around  voyage  to  the  Palau  Islands.  On  20 
May  the  ship  sailed  for  Yokosuka  and  arrived  eight 
days  later.  She  remained  there  until  5 July  when  she 
moved  to  Iwakuni  for  a week  before  departing  for 
Vung  Tau,  Vietnam.  Sutter  County  arrived  there  on 
23  July  and  was  assigned  special  operations  until  14 
August  when  she  returned  to  Danang.  Two  days  later 
she  sailed  for  Guam.  She  remained  at  her  home  port 
until  15  September  when  she  was  ordered  to  proceed  to 
the  United  States,  via  Pearl  Harbor. 

Sutter  County  arrived  at  San  Diego  on  10  October 
and  was  routed  onward  to  the  east  coast,  via  Acapulco, 
Mexico,  and  the  Panama  Canal.  She  arrived  at 
Orange,  Tex.,  on  25  November  and  reported  to  the 
Inactive  Ship  Facility  there  on  1 December.  On  that 
date,  the  LST  was  placed  in  reserve,  in  commission, 
and  remained  in  that  status  until  March  1971.  On  12 
March,  Sutter  County  was  placed  out  of  commission, 
in  reserve.  Sutter  County  remained  with  the  Reserve 
Fleet  at  Orange,  Tex.,  until  15  September  1974  when 
she  was  struck  from  the  N avy  list. 

Sutter  County  received  eight  battle  stars  for  service 
in  South  Vietnam. 

Sutton 

Shelton  B.  Sutton,  Jr.,  born  in  Brewton,  Ga.,  on  21 
August  1919,  was  appointed  ensign,  USNR,  on  21 
April  1941.  On  12  February  1942,  Sutton  was  ordered 
to  the  3d  Naval  District  to  await  transportation  to 
light  cruiser  Juneau  (CL-52).  He  reported  for  duty  in 
the  cruiser  on  2 March  1942. 

Ensign  Sutton  was  killed  on  13  November  1942  when 
Juneau  was  torpedoed  and  sunk  during  the  Naval 
Battle  of  Guadalcanal. 

I 

(DE-771 : dp.  1,240;  1.  306';  b.  36'7";  dr.  11'8";  s.  21 
k.;  cpl.  216;  a.  3 3",  1 40mm.,  10  20mm.,  2 dct.,  8 
dcp.,  1 dep  (hh.),  3 21"  tt. ; cl.  Cannon) 

Sutton  (DE-771)  was  laid  down  on  23  August  1943 
by  the  Tampa  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla.;  launched 
on  6 August  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Shelton  B. 
Sutton,  Sr.;  and  commissioned  on  22  December  1944, 
Lt.  T.  W.  Nazro  in  command. 

After  fitting  out,  Sutton  sailed  on  12  January  1945 
for  the  Bermuda  operating  area  and  held  her  shake- 
down  there  until  she  headed  for  Boston  on  14  Febru- 
ary. After  yard  work  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  and 
training  at  Casco  Bay,  Maine,  she  was  assigned  to 
Escort  Division  (CortDiv)  79  which  was  attached  to 
Task  Group  (TG)  22.13  and  sailed  for  Argentia,  New- 
foundland, on  1 March.  The  group  conducted  antisub- 
marine patrols  off  Newfoundland  from  4 to  22  March 
when  it  returned  to  Casco  Bay. 

Sutton  stood  out  of  Casco  Bay,  on  3 April,  with  her 
task  group  whichl  took  station  on  the  North-South 
antisubmarine  barrier  patrol. 

Sutton  and  Neal  A.  Scott  (DE-769)  were  relieved 
of  patrol  duty  on  9 May  to  intercept  the  German  sub- 
marine U-1228  which  wished  to  surrender.  They  con- 
tacted the  former  sea  wolf  the  next  day,  and  the  two 
ships  began  escorting  it  to  Casco  Bay.  However, 
Sutton  was  soon  detached  to  accept  the  surrender  of 
U-23i.  Sutton  met  the  latter  U-boat  two  days  later, 
and  she  escorted  it  towards  the  United  States.  On  15 
May,  she  put  a 15-man  boarding  party  on  the  sub- 
marine and  embarked  37  prisoners,  including  General 
der  Flieger  Ulrich  Kessler  of  the  Luftwaffe.  Sutton’s 
destination  was  changed  to  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  where 
she  arrived  with  U—23J)  on  the  19th.  The  submarine  and 
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the  prisoners  were  delivered  to  a representative  of  the 
1st  Naval  District.  The  escort  steamed  on  to  New  York 
two  days  later  and  remained  there  until  early  June. 

Sutton  and  CortDiv  79  departed  New  York  for  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.,  on  10  June  and  arrived  on  the  14th. 
Sutton  operated  out  of  Mayport  until  29  August  when 
she  sailed  for  Charleston  and  a yard  overhaul  which 
lasted  all  of  September.  She  moved  up  the  coast  to 
Norfolk  from  5 to  18  October  when  she  sailed  for  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Sutton  was  at  New  Orleans  from  23 
October  to  6 November  when  she  got  underway  for 
Norfolk.  The  escort  operated  from  there  until  the  fall 
of  1947  when  she  moved  to  New  York  to  be  inacti- 
vated. She  was  placed  in  reserve,  out  of  commission,  in 
September  1947  and  assigned  to  the  Atlantic  Reserve 
Fleet.  In  1948,  the  destroyer  escort  was  moved  to  Flor- 
ida and  joined  the  mothball  fleet  at  Green  Cove 
Springs. 

Sutton  was  loaned  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  on  2 
February  1956  under  the  Grant  Aid  Program  and,  as 
of  March  1974,  still  served  that  government  as  Kang 
Won  (DE-721). 


(DE-286:  dp.  1,450;  1.  306';  b.  37';  dr.  13'9";  s.  23.6 
k. ; cpl.  221;  a.  2 5",  10  40mm.;  cl.  Rudderow) 

Sutton  (DE-286)  was  scheduled  to  be  built  by  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Hingham,  Mass.,  but  the  contract 
for  her  construction  was  cancelled  on  12  March  1944. 


Suwanee 

An  alternate  spelling  of  Suwannee,  a river  which 
rises  in  Ware  County  in  southeastern  Georgia  and- 
flows  southwest  across  Florida  to  empty  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  at  Suwannee  Sound. 

I 

(SwGbt. : t.  1,030;  1.  255'0";  b.  35'0";  dph.  12'0'';  dr. 

9'0";  s.  15  k. ; cpl.  159;  a.  2 100-pdr.  P.r.,  4 9"  D.  sb., 

2 24-pdr.  how.,  2 20-pdr.  D.r.) 

The  first  Suwanee — a double-ended,  iron-hulled, 
side-wheel  gunboat  built  at  Chester,  Pa. — was  launched 
on  13  March  1864,  and  was  commissioned  on  23  Janu- 
ary 1865,  Comdr.  Paul  Shirley  in  command. 

Ordered  to  the  Pacific,  the  new  double-ender 
departed  Philadelphia  at  dawn  on  17  February  1865 
and  proceeded  via  New  York  down  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  the  Americas  looking  for  Confederate  commerce 
raiders,  especially  for  CSS  Shenandoah,  which  had 
been  plaguing  Northern  shipping.  She  then  steamed  up 
the  Pacific  coast  and  arrived  at  Acapulco,  Mexico, 
where  she  joined  the  Pacific  Squadron  on  30  July.  The 
side-wheeler  was  promptly  ordered  to  sea  in  quest  of 
Shenandoah. 

After  the  Southern  cruiser  surrendered  at  Liverpool, 
England,  late  in  the  year,  Suwanee  cruised  along  the 
Pacific  coast  from  Mexico  to  Canada.  On  9 July  1868, 
she  was  wrecked  in  Shadwell  Passage,  Queen  Charlotte 
Sound,  British  Columbia. 


(Str.:  dp.  16,240;  1.  491'2";  b.  59'1";  dr.  26';  s.  12.9  k.) 

Suwanee  (ID.  No.  1320),  ex-SS  Mark,  was  built 
in  1913  by  the  Bremer-Vulkan  Works,  Vegesack, 
Germany,  and  owned  and  operated  by  the  North 
German  Lloyd  Lines.  She  was  taken  over  by  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  (USSB)  on  11  April 
1919  and  transferred  to  the  Navy  for  use  as  a trans- 
port or  collier. 

Although  assigned  to  the  3d  Naval  District,  Suwa- 
nee was  not  commissioned  but  was  returned  to  the 
USSB  on  4 October  1919  for  disposal. 


Suwannee 

(AO-33:  dp.  7,500;  1.  553'0";  b.  75'0";  dr.  31'7"; 

s.  18.0  k. ; cpl.  380;  a.  4 5";  cl.  Cimarron;  T.  T3- 

S2-A1) 

Suwannee  (AO-33)  was  laid  down  on  3 June 
1938  at  Kearney,  N.J.,  by  the  Federal  Shipbuild- 
ing & Dry  Dock  Co.,  under  a Maritime  Commission 
contract  as  Markay  (MC  hull  5)  ; launched  on  4 March 
1939;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Howard  L.  Vickery;  delivered 
to  the  Keystone  Tankship  Corporation  and  operated  by 
that  company  until  acquired  by  the  Navy  on  26  June 
1941;  renamed  Suwannee  (AO-33)  ; and  commissioned 
on  16  July  1941,  Comdr.  Joseph  R.  Lannom  in  com- 
mand. 

After  operating  for  six  months  as  an  oiler  with  the 
Atlantic  Fleet,  Suwannee  was  redesignated  AVG— 27 
on  14  February  1942  and  decommissioned  on  21  Febru- 
ary at  Newport  News,  Va.,  for  conversion  to  a Sanga- 
mon-class escort  aircraft  carrier.  On  20  August,  she 
was  redesignated  an  auxiliary  aircraft  carrier, 
ACV-27,  and  was  recommissioned  as  such  on  24  Sep- 
tember 1942,  Capt.  J.  J.  Clark  in  command. 

Less  than  a month  after  commissioning,  Suwannee 
was  underway  from  Hampton  Roads  for  the  invasion 
of  North  Africa.  She  joined  Ranger  (CV-4)  as  the 
other  carrier  attached  to  the  Center  Attack  Group 
whose  specific  objective  was  Casablanca  itself- — via  Fed- 
hala  just  to  the  north.  Early  in  the  morning  of  8 
November,  she  arrived  off  the  coast  of  Morocco  and, 
for  the  next  few  days,  her  “Wildcat”  fighters  main- 
tained combat  and  antisubmarine  air  patrols,  while  her 
“Avengers”  joined  Ranger’s  in  bombing  missions. 
Between  8 and  11  November,  Suwannee  sent  up  255 
air  sorties  and  lost  only  five  planes,  three  in  combat 
and  two  to  operational  problems. 

On  11  November,  off  Fedhala  Roads,  her  antisub- 
marine patrol  sank  what  was  reported  to  be  a German 
U-boat,  but  which  was  later  determined  to  have  been 
one  of  the  three  French  submarines  which  sortied  from 
Casablanca  on  the  day  of  the  assault.  She  was  the  first 
escort  carrier  to  score  against  the  enemy  undersea 
menace,  and  she  helped  to  prove  the  usefulness  of  her 
type  in  antisubmarine  warfare. 

Suwannee  remained  in  North  African  waters  until 
mid-November,  then  sailed,  via  Bermuda,  for  Norfolk. 
She  arrived  back  at  Hampton  Roads  on  24  November 
and  stayed  until  5 December  when  she  got  underway 
for  the  South  Pacific.  The  auxiliary  carrier  transited 
the  Panama  Canal  on  11  and  12  December  and  arrived 
at  New  Caledonia  on  4 January  1943.  For  the  next 
seven  months,  she  provided  air  escort  for  transports 
and  supply  ships  replenishing  and  bolstering  the 
marines  on  Guadalcanal,  as  well  as  for  the  forces 
occupying  other  islands  in  the  Solomons  group.  During 
that  span  of  time,  she  visited  Guadalcanal,  Efate,  and 
Espiritu  Santo  in  addition  to  New  Caledonia. 

She  returned  to  the  United  States  at  San  Diego  in 
October  and,  by  5 November,  was  back  at  Espiritu 
Santo.  On  13  November,  she  departed  to  participate  in 
the  Gilbert  Islands  operation.  From  the  19th  to  the 
23d,  she  was  a part  of  the  Air  Support  Group  of  the 
Southern  Attack  Force,  and  her  planes  bombed 
Tarawa,  while  the  ships  in  the  Northern  Attack  Force 
engaged  the  enemy  at  Makin.  Following  the  occupation 
of  the  Gilberts,  the  escort  carrier  returned  to  the 
United  States,  via  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  in  San 
Diego  on  21  December. 

She  remained  on  the  west  coast  for  two  weeks  into 
the  new  year,  then  set  a course  for  Lahaina  Roads  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  She  departed  Hawaii  on  22  Jan- 
uary 1944  and  headed  for  the  Marshalls.  During  that 
operation,  Suwannee  joined  the  Northern  Attack 
Force,  and  her  planes  bombed  and  strafed  Roi  and 
Namur  Islands,  in  the  northern  part  of  Kwajalein 
Atoll,  and  conducted  antisubmarine  patrols  for  the 
task  force.  She  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  Kwajalein 
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USS  Suwannee  (CVE-27)  circa  1944  with  F6F  Hellcat  fighters,  SBD  Dauntless  dive  bombers,  and  TBM 
Avenger  torpedo  bombers  on  her  flight  deck.  Longer  than  most  other  World  War  II  CVEs,  these  carriers  of  the 
Sangamon  class  could  launch  and  recover  F6Fs. 


for  the  first  15  days  of  February;  then  spent  the  next 
nine  days  helping  out  at  Eniwetok.  On  the  24th,  she 
headed  east  again  and  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  2 
March  for  a two-week  stay. 

By  30  March,  she  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Palau 
Islands  as  the  5th  Fleet  subjected  those  islands  to  two 
days  of  extensive  bombing  raids.  A week  later,  she  put 
into  Espiritu  Santo  for  four  days.  After  short  stops  at 
Purvis  Bay  in  the  Solomons  and  at  Seeadler  Harbor, 
Manus,  the  escort  carrier  headed  for  New  Guinea.  For 
two  weeks,  she  supported  the  Hollandia  landings  by 
shuttling  replacement  aircraft  to  the  larger  fleet  car- 
riers actually  engaged  in  air  support  of  the  landings. 
She  returned  to  Manus  on  5 May. 

Following  two  voyages  from  Espiritu  Santo,  one  to 
Tulagi  and  the  other  to  Kwajalein,  Suwannee  arrived 
off  Saipan  in  mid- June.  For  the  next  month  and  one- 
half,  she  supported  the  invasion  of  the  Marianas,  par- 
ticipating in  the  campaigns  against  Saipan  and  Guam. 
On  19  June,  as  the  Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea  began 
to  unfold,  Suwannee  was  one  of  the  first  ships  to  draw 
enemy  blood  when  one  of  her  planes  flying  combat  air 
patrol  attacked  and  sank  the  Japanese  submarine 
1-18 4.  Suwannee’s  planes  did  not  actually  become 
engaged  in  the  famous  battle  of  naval  aircraft, 
because  they  remained  with  the  invasion  forces  in  the 
Marianas  providing  antisubmarine  and  combat  air 
patrols. 

On  4 August,  she  cleared  the  Marianas  for  Eniwetok 
and  Seeadler  Harbor,  reaching  the  latter  port  on  the 
13th.  Almost  a month  later,  on  10  September,  she  put 
to  sea  to  support  the  landings  on  Morotai  in  the  Neth- 
erlands East  Indies.  Those  landings  went  off  without 
opposition  on  the  15th,  and  Suwannee  returned  to 
Seeadler  Harbor  to  prepare  for  the  invasion  of  the 
Philippines. 

On  12  October,  the  escort  carrier  got  underway  from 
Manus  in  Rear  Admiral  Thomas  L.  Sprague’s  Escort 
Carrier  Group  to  provide  air  support  for  the  landings 


at  Leyte  Gulf.  She  reached  the  Philippines  several 
days  later,  and  her  planes  began  strikes  on  enemy 
installations  in  the  Visayans  until  25  October.  She  pro- 
vided air  support  for  the  assault  forces  with  antisub- 
marine and  combat  air  patrols  and  strikes  against 
Japanese  installations  ashore. 

On  24  and  25  October  1944,  the  Japanese  launched  a 
major  surface  offensive  from  three  directions  to  con- 
test the  landings  at  Leyte  Gulf.  While  Admiral 
Ozawa’s  Mobile  Force  sailed  south  from  Japan  and 
drew  the  bulk  of  Admiral  Halsey’s  3d  Fleet  off  to  the 
north,  Admiral  Shima’s  2d  Striking  Force,  along  with 
Admiral  Nishimura’s  Force,  attempted  to  force  the 
Surigao  Strait  from  the  south.  This  drew  Admiral 
Oldendorf’s  Bombardment  Group  south  to  meet  that 
threat  in  the  Battle  of  Surigao  Strait.  With  Olden- 
dorf’s old  battleships  fighting  in  Surigao  Strait  and 
Halsey’s  3d  Fleet  scurrying  north,  Suwannee,  with  the 
other  15  escort  carriers  and  22  destroyers  and 
destroyer  escorts,  formed  the  only  Allied  naval  force 
operating  off  Leyte  Gulf  when  Admiral  Kurita’s  1st 
Striking  Force  sneaked  through  the  unguarded  San 
Bernadino  Strait  into  the  Philippine  Sea. 

Just  before  0700  on  the  25th,  one  of  Kadashan  Bay’s 
(CVE-76)  planes  reported  a Japanese  force  of  four 
battleships,  eight  cruisers,  and  numerous  destroyers. 
This  force,  Kurita’s,  immediately  began  a surface 
engagement  with  Rear  Admiral  Clifton  Sprague’s 
“Taffy  3,”  the  northernmost  group  of  escort  carriers. 
Suwannee  was  much  farther  south  as  an  element  of 
Rear  Admiral  Thomas  Sprague’s  “Taffy  1.”  Conse- 
quently, she  did  not  participate  in  the  running  surface 
battle  off  Samar. 

Her  problems  came  from  another  quarter.  At  0740 
on  the  25th,  “Taffy  1”  was  jumped  by  land-based 
planes  from  Davao  in  the  first  deliberate  suicide  attack 
of  the  war.  The  first  one  crashed  Santee  (CVE-29) ; 
and,  30  seconds  later,  Suwannee  splashed  a kamikaze 
during  his  run  on  Petr  of  Bay  (CVE-80).  Her  gunners 
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soon  scratched  another  enemy  plane,  then  bore  down 
on  a third  circling  in  the  clouds  at  about  8,000  feet. 
They  hit  the  enemy;  but  he  rolled  over,  dove  at 
Suwannee,  and  crashed  her  about  40  feet  forward  of 
the  after  elevator,  opening  a 10-foot  hole  in  her  flight 
deck.  His  bomb  compounded  the  fracture  when  it 
exploded  between  the  flight  and  hangar  decks,  tearing 
a 25-foot  gash  in  the  latter  and  causing  a number  of 
casualties. 

Within  two  hours,  her  flight  deck  was  sufficiently 
repaired  to  enable  the  escort  carrier  to  resume  air 
operations.  Suwannee's  group  fought  off  two  more  air 
attacks  before  1300;  then  steamed  in  a northeasterly 
direction  to  join  “Taffy  3”  and  launch  futile  .searches 
for  Kurita’s  rapidly  retiring  force.  Just  after  noon  on 
the  26th,  another  group  of  kamikazes  jumped  “Taffy 

I. ”  A “Zeke”  crashed  Suwannee’s  flight  deck  and 
careened  into  a torpedo  bomber  which  had  just  been 
recovered.  The  two  planes  erupted  upon  contact  as  did 
nine  other  planes  on  her  flight  deck.  The  resulting  fire 
burned  for  several  hours,  but  was  finally  brought 
under  control.  The  escort  carriers  put  into  Kossol 
Roads  in  the  Palaus  on  28  October,  then  headed  for 
Manus  for  upkeep  on  1 November. 

After  five  days  in  Seeadler  Harbor,  Suwannee  got 
underway  to  return  to  the  west  coast  for  major 
repairs.  She  stopped  at  Pearl  Harbor  overnight  on  19 
and  20  November  and  arrived  at  Puget  Sound  Navy 
Yard  on  the  26th.  Her  repairs  were  completed  by  31 
January  1945;  and,  after  brief  stops  at  Hunter’s  Point 
and  Alameda  in  California,  she  headed  west  and  back 
into  the  war.  The  escort  carrier  stopped  at  Pearl 
Harbor  from  16  to  23  February,  at  Tulagi  from  4 to 
14  March,  and  at  Ulithi  from  21  to  27  March,  before 
arriving  off  Okinawa  on  1 April. 

Her  first  assignment  was  close  air  support  for  the 
invasion  troops;  but,  within  a few  days,  she  settled 
down  to  a routine  of  pounding  the  kamikaze  bases  at 
Sakishima  Gunto.  For  the  major  portion  of  the  next 
77  days,  her  planes  continued  to  deny  the  enemy  the 
use  of  those  air  bases.  Periodically,  she  put  into  the 
anchorage  at  Kerama  Retto  to  rearm  and  replenish, 
but  she  spent  the  bulk  of  her  time  in  air  operations  at 
sea. 

On  16  June,  she  headed  for  San  Pedro  Bay  in  Leyte 
Gulf.  She  remained  there  for  a week,  then  returned  to 
the  Netherlands  East  Indies  at  Makassar  Strait  to 
support  the  landings  at  Balikpapan,  Borneo.  The  car- 
rier reentered  San  Pedro  Bay  on  6 July  and  spent  the 
next  month  there.  On  3 August,  she  got  underway  for 
Okinawa,  arriving  in  Buckner  Bay  three  days  later. 

Hostilities  ended  on  15  August,  but  Suwannee 
remained  at  Okinawa  until  2 September;  then  headed 
back  to  the  United  States.  She  was  assigned  to  the 
Atlantic  Inactive  Fleet  later  that  month.  On  6 Febru- 
ary 1946,  she  was  assigned  to  the  berthing  area  at 
Boston  Naval  Shipyard.  On  28  October  1946,  the  car- 
rier was  placed  in  a reserve  status  with  the  16th  Fleet 
at  Boston  and,  just  over  two  months  later,  on  8 Janu- 
ary 1947,  she  was  placed  out  of  commission. 

Suwannee  remained  in  reserve  at  Boston  for  the  next 
12  years.  She  was  redesignated  an  escort  helicopter  air- 
craft carrier,  CVHE-27,  on  12  June  1955.  Her  name 
was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 March  1959.  Her 
hulk  was  sold  to  the  Isbrantsen  Steamship  Co.,  of  New 
York  City  on  30  November  1959  for  conversion  to  mer- 
chant service.  The  project  was  subsequently  cancelled; 
and,  in  May  1961,  her  hulk  was  resold  to  the  J.  C. 
Berkwit  Co.,  also  of  New  York  City.  She  was  finally 
scrapped  in  Bilbao,  Spain,  in  June  1962. 

Suwannee  earned  13  battle  stars  during  World  War 

II. 


Suzanne 

(SP-510:  t.  123;  1.  110';  b.  13';  dr.  3'4";  s.  15  mph.; 
cpl.  18;  a.  1 3-pdr.,  1 1-pdr.,  1 mg.) 


Suzanne  (SP-510),  ex-Christine,  ex-Esperanga,  was 
built  in  1908  by  George  Lawley  and  Sons,  Neponset, 
Mass.  The  motor  yacht  was  acquired  by  the  Navy 
from  F.  M.  Kirby  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  and  was  com- 
missioned on  18  May  1917. 

Suzanne  was  assigned  to  the  4th  Naval  District  for 
Section  Patrol  and  remained  there  until  28  December 
1918  when  she  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  and 
returned  to  her  owner. 


Swallow 

Any  of  numerous  small,  long-winged  birds  noted  for 
their  graceful  flight  and  regular  migrations. 

I 

(AM-4:  dp.  950  (est.) ; 1.  18710";  b.  35'6";  dr. 
9'9%";  s.  14  k.  (est.);  cpl.  78;  a.  2 3";  cl.  Lapwing) 

Swallow  (AM-4)  was  laid  down  at  New  York  City 
on  18  March  1918  by  the  Todd  Shipyard  Corp.; 
launched  on  Independence  Day  1918;  sponsored  by 
Miss  Sara  V.  Brereton;  and  commissioned  on  8 Octo- 
ber 1918,  Lt.  B.  C.  Philips  in  command. 

Following  commissioning,  Swallow  underwent  minor 
adjustments  and  prepared  for  foreign  service.  On  6 
April  1919,  she  steamed  out  of  Boston  Harbor,  bound 
for  Inverness,  Scotland.  There  she  joined  the  Mine- 
sweeping Detachment  of  the  Northern  Barrage.  For 
most  of  the  remainder  of  1919.  Swallow  swept  mines 
from  the  North  Sea  Barrage  laid  by  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  during  World  War  I. 

The  minesweeper  returned  to  the  United  States  late 
in  1919  and  put  into  the  navy  yard  at  Charleston, 
S.C.,  for  overhaul  and  repairs.  Early  in  1920,  she 
sailed  for  the  west  coast  and  then  north  to  Bremerton, 
Wash.  For  the  next  18  years,  Swallow  operated  along 
the  northwestern  Pacific  coast  of  North  America, 
spending  much  of  her  time  in  Alaskan  waters.  In  1934, 
she  became  a unit  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  Survey 
Expedition. 

On  19  February  1938,  Swallow  ran  aground  at 
Kanaga  Island  and  was  stranded  there.  Salvage  efforts 
soon  proved  impracticable  and  her  name  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  on  5 May  1938. 

II 

(AM-65:  dp.  890;  1.  221'2";  b.  32'2";  dr.  10'9" 

(full);  s.  18.1  k.  (tl.)  ; cpl.  105;  a.  2 3",  2 40mm.; 

cl.  Auk) 

The  second  Swallow  (AM-65)  was  laid  down  on  19 
July  1941  at  Alameda,  Calif.,  by  the  General  Engi- 
neering & Drydock  Co.;  launched  on  6 May  1942;  and 
commissioned  on  14  January  1943. 

Swallow  completed  fitting  out  at  San  Francisco  and, 
on  2 March,  got  underway  for  Pearl  Harbor,  where 
she  arrived  on  the  13th.  After  almost  a month  of  exer- 
cises in  Hawaiian  waters,  she  stood  out  of  Pearl 
Harbor  for  the  Central  Pacific.  On  7 May,  she  reached 
Ebon  Atoll  in  the  Marshall  Islands.  The  minesweeper 
remained  in  the  Marshalls  until  24  May,  when  she 
sailed  for  New  Caledonia.  She  entered  the  harbor  at 
Noumea  on  30  May.  For  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
she  escorted  convoys  steaming  among  the  various 
American  bases  in  the  South  Pacific.  During  that 
period,  she  made  several  visits  to  Espiritu  Santo  in 
the  New  Hebrides  Islands,  and  voyaged  once  each  to 
Efate  and  Fiji. 

On  17  December  1943,  the  minesweeper  set  out  upon 
her  first  voyage  to  the  Solomon  Islands.  She  arrived  in 
Purvis  Bay,  Florida  Island,  on  3 January  1944.  Until 
April,  she  escorted  supply  echelons  to  and  between  the 
Solomons,  first  concentrating  on  Guadalcanal,  and 
then,  as  the  American  forces  began  to  climb  the  Solo- 
mons ladder,  branched  out  to  the  other  islands,  notably 
to  the  Russell  subgroup  and  to  Bougainville.  She  also 
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periodically  made  voyages  back  to  Noumea  and  Espir- 
itu  Santo.  She  underwent  repairs  there  in  April  and 
returned  to  the  Solomons  on  10  May. 

By  late  May,  she  was  operating  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tassafaronga,  whence  she  departed  on  4 June.  Swal- 
low reached  Kwajalein  Atoll  on  8 June,  joined  Task 
Force  53,  refueled,  and  got  underway  again  on  the 
12th.  The  Southern  Attack  Force,  otherwise  known  as 
Task  Force  (TF)  53,  was  assigned  the  job  of  retaking 
Guam  during  the  Marianas  operation.  Originally  the 
Guam  assault  was  to  have  come  several  days  after 
that  upon  Saipan.  However,  the  invasion  of  the  island 
was  delayed  by  the  Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea  and 
by  the  realization  that  additional  troops  would  be 
needed  for  the  operation.  Thus,  TF  53  steamed  around 
in  the  ocean  150  to  300  miles  east  of  Saipan  until  25 
June  when  Admiral  Spruance  ordered  the  bulk  of  it  to 
Eniwetok  to  await  additional  forces  from  Hawaii. 
Swallow  arrived  in  Eniwetok  lagoon  three  days  later. 

She  remained  at  Eniwetok  until  17  July,  when  the 
task  force  sortied  for  Guam.  Arriving  off  Apra  Harbor 
on  the  21st,  Swallow  took  up  her  screening  station 
and,  for  almost  two  months,  screened  ships  and 
patrolled  in  the  vicinity  of  Apra.  On  3 September,  she 
joined  the  escort  of  a convoy  bound  for  Eniwetok.  She 
arrived  there  on  the  9th  and  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor 
two  days  later.  She  spent  the  night  of  21  and  22  Sep- 
tember at  Pearl  Harbor;  then  continued  on  to  San 
Francisco,  where  she  arrived  on  the  30th.  She  immedi- 
ately commenced  overhaul  at  the  General  Engineering 
& Dry  Dock  Co.,  Alameda,  Calif.  Swallow  completed 
overhaul  and  trials  a few  days  before  Christmas, 
departed  San  Francisco  on  22  December,  and  reached 
San  Diego  on  Christmas  Eve. 

For  a little  more  than  a month,  the  minesweeper 
operated  out  of  San  Diego;  then,  on  1 February  1945, 
she  headed  back  to  the  western  Pacific.  She  spent  ten 
days,  9 to  19  February,  conducting  exercises  in 
Hawaiian  waters  in  preparation  for  the  invasion  of 
Okinawa.  On  the  19th,  Swallow  stood  out  of  Pearl 
Harbor  and  joined  the  screen  of  a convoy  bound  for 
Eniwetok.  She  entered  the  lagoon  on  2 March  and 
headed  for  the  Marianas  the  following  day.  Following 
a brief  stop  at  Saipan  on  the  6th,  the  minesweeper 
continued  on  to  Ulithi,  where  she  trained  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  invasion  of  Okinawa. 

On  19  March,  Swallow  and  the  rest  of  Task  Group 
52.3  sortied  from  Ulithi  lagoon.  Five  days  later,  she 
arrived  off  Okinawa  and  commenced  a week  of  mine- 
sweeping operations  to  clear  the  approach  to  the 
beaches  for  landing  ships  and  craft.  Each  night  she 
retired  to  a relatively  safe  area  far  offshore.  On  1 
April,  when  the  assault  waves  rolled  ashore,  Swallow 
shifted  from  minesweeping  duties  to  antisubmarine 
patrols  and,  but  for  two  runs  to  Kerama  Retto  for 
supplies,  continued  that  duty  until  22  April.  At  1858 
on  that  day,  a Japanese  suicide  plane  swooped  down 
out  of  heavy  clouds  and  crashed  into  Swallow’s  star- 
board side,  amidships,  just  above  the  waterline.  Both 
engine  rooms  were  flooded,  and  the  minesweeper  imme- 
diately took  a 45°  list  to  starboard.  The  order  to  aban- 
don ship  was  given  at  1901.  Three  minutes  later,  she 
capsized  and  sank  in  85  fathoms  of  water. 

Swallow’s  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  2 
June  1945.  Twelve  years  later,  on  10  July  1957,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  authorized  the  donation  of  her 
sunken  hulk  to  the  government  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands. 

Swallow  earned  two  battle  stars  during  World  War 
II. 

Ill 

(YMS-461 : dp.  320  (full);  1.  136'0";  b.  24'6";  dr. 

6'1";  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  33;  a.  1 3";  cl.  YMS-1 ) 

The  third  Swallow  was  laid  down  on  8 June  1943  by 
Stadium  Yacht  Basin,  Inc.,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  as 
PCS-1416;  redesignated  YMS-461  on  27  September 


1943;  launched  on  8 January  1944;  and  commissioned 
on  22  June  1944. 

YMS-461  departed  Cleveland  on  3 July  and  sailed 
down  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  She  made  stops  at  Mon- 
treal, Quebec,  and  Halifax,  before  arriving  in  Norfolk, 
Va.,  on  22  August.  She  completed  shakedown  training 
out  of  Norfolk  on  2 September  and  began  patrolling 
the  east  coast  under  the  command  of  the  Commander, 
Eastern  Sea  Frontier.  She  patrolled  for  enemy  subma- 
rines and  escorted  coastal  convoys  until  mid-March 
1945. 

On  17  March,  she  got  underway  from  Norfolk  and 
sailed  south,  stopping  at  Miami,  Fla.,  and  Guantanamo 
Bay,  Cuba,  before  transiting  the  Panama  Canal  at  the 
end  of  the  first  week  in  April.  She  stopped  at  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  from  20  to  27  April,  and  at  Pearl 
Harbor  on  6 May;  then  continued  on  to  the  Central 
Pacific.  After  brief  stops  at  Eniwetok  and  Guam,  she 
arrived  off  Okinawa  on  27  June  and  served  there  for 
almost  two  months.  Late  in  August,  she  moved  to 
Tokyo  Bay  and,  for  the  next  few  months,  operated  in 
that  area.  In  February  1946,  she  returned  to  the  Mari- 
anas, at  Saipan;  then  continued  east  via  Eniwetok  to 
Pearl  Harbor,  where  she  arrived  on  14  March.  She 
reached  San  Francisco  on  the  26th,  remained  there  in 
overhaul  until  20  October,  and  then  shifted  to  San 
Diego.  On  16  November,  YMS-461  headed  back  to  the 
Far  East.  She  stopped  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Johnston 
Island,  and  Eniwetok  Atoll,  before  entering  Apra 
Harbor  at  Guam  on  9 January  1947.  On  18  February 
1947,  she  was  named  S wallow  and  redesignated 
AMS-36. 

Swallow  served  in  the  Far  East,  operating  out  of 
Yokosuka  and  Sasebo,  Japan,  for  the  following  nine 
years.  On  7 February  1955,  she  was  redesignated 
MSC(0)-36.  She  was  decommissioned  on  16  April 
1955  and  loaned  to  Japan.  She  served  the  Japanese 
Maritime  Self  Defense  Force  as  Yugejima  (MSC-660) 
and  was  later  redesignated  YAS-41.  On  1 May  1968, 
she  was  returned  to  the  custody  of  the  United  States 
Navy;  and  her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on 
the  same  day.  Her  hulk  was  sold  to  Kitajima  Shokai 
Co.,  of  Sasebo,  Japan,  on  5 September  1969,  for  scrap- 
ping. 

Swallow  earned  three  battle  stars  during  World 
War  II  as  YMS-461. 


Swan 

Any  of  various  heavy-bodied,  long-necked,  mostly 
pure  white  aquatic  birds,  related  to  but  larger  than 
the  goose.  These  birds  walk  awkwardly  but  fly  strongly 
once  started  and  swim  gracefully. 


(SP-1437:  1.  41'0";  b.  8'6";  dr.  2'6"  (mean) ; s.  10 
mph.) 

Swan  (SP-1437),  a wooden-hulled  motor  boat,  was 
acquired  by  the  Navy  on  17  August  1917  for  Section 
Patrol  duty  in  the  5th  Naval  District.  Apparently 
never  placed  in  service,  she  was  struck  from  the  Navy 
list  in  April  1918  and  subsequently  returned  to  her 
owner,  the  Conservation  Commission  of  Maryland. 

I 

(AM-34:  dp.  950  (est.) ; t.  297  (U.S.) ; 1.  187'10";  b. 

35'6";  dr.  9'9%"  (mean);  s.  14  k.  (est.);  cpl.  72;  a. 

2 mg.;  cl.  Lapwing) 

Swan  (AM-J34),  a minesweeper,  was  laid  down  at 
Mobile,  Ala.,  on  10  December  1917  by  the  Alabama 
Dry  Dock  & Shipbuilding  Co.;  launched  on  Independ- 
ence Day  1918;  sponsored  by  Miss  Hazel  Donaldson; 
and  commissioned  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  on  31  January 
1919,  Lt.  (jg.)  Fredman  J.  Walcott,  USNRF,  in  com- 
mand. 
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Swan  completed  final  acceptance  trials  on  8 June 
1920  and  was  assigned  to  Division  2 of  Mine  Squadron 
2 of  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  She  operated  out  of  Ports- 
mouth, N.H.,  until  23  May  1922,  when  she  was  decom- 
missioned there.  The  minesweeper  was  placed  in  com- 
mission again  on  23  June  1923.  That  fall,  she  was 
assigned  to  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  but  operated 
out  of  Quantico,  Va.  By  the  spring  of  1926,  iSwan 
changed  duty  stations  again,  working  for  the  15th 
Naval  District  out  of  Coco  Solo  in  the  Canal  Zone.  On 
30  April  1931,  while  still  in  the  Canal  Zone,  she  was 
designated  a “minesweeper  for  duty  with  aircraft,” 
presaging  her  later  change  of  designation.  She  decom- 
missioned again  on  21  December  1933,  this  time  at  San 
Diego,  Calif.  A little  over  three  months  later,  on  2 
April  1934,  the  minesweeper  was  recommissioned  and 
reassigned  to  the  Fleet  Air  Base  at  Pearl  Harbor.  On 
22  January  1936,  Swan  was  officially  redesignated  a 
small  seaplane  tender,  AVP-7. 

For  the  next  five  years,  Swan  operated  as  a tender 
for  Patrol  Wing  (PatWing)  2 out  of  Pearl  Harbor.  On 
the  morning  of  7 December  1941,  she  was  resting  on 
the  Marine  Railway  dock  at  Pearl  Harbor  when  Japa- 
nese planes  swooped  in  on  the  ships  in  the  harbor.  Her 
crew  saw  the  first  bomb  dropped  on  the  south  ramp  of 
the  Fleet  Air  Base  at  0755.  Eight  minutes  later,  she 
opened  fire  with  her  3-inch  antiaircraft  battery.  The 
next  few  hours  were  so  hectic  for  her  that  her  crew 
could  not  maintain  a chronological  log  of  the  action, 
but  they  did  claim  an  enemy  plane  for  their  3-inch 
battery.  Though  she  had  been  in  drydock  for  boiler 
upkeep,  her  engineers  had  her  ready  to  refloat  by  1315. 

Swan  remained  in  Pearl  Harbor  for  another  month, 
assisting  in  the  salvage  work.  Then,  on  8 January 
1942,  she  got  underway  for  American  Samoa.  She 
arrived  at  Pago  Pago  on  the  18th  and  remained  until 
25  July,  except  for  a voyage  to  Danger  Island  in  mid- 
March  and  a month-long  visit  to  Wallis  Island  from 
late  May  to  early  July.  She  headed  back  to  Pearl 
Harbor  on  the  25th  and  arrived  on  4 August.  She  was 
overhauled  there  and,  after  loading  ammunition  and 
supplies  at  Kaneohe  Naval  Air  Station,  from  28  to  30 
October,  got  underway  to  return  to  the  South  Pacific. 
On  this  voyage,  she  visited  Canton  Island,  Suva  in  the 
Fiji  Islands,  Funafuti  in  the  Ellice  Islands,  Gardner 
Island,  Sydney  Island,  Hull  Island,  and  Palmyra 
Island.  She  departed  Palmyra  Island  on  8 December 
and  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  the  13th.  Swan  put 
to  sea  again  on  the  30th  to  carry  supplies  to  Canton 
Island.  She  unloaded  her  cargo  there  on  7 January 
1943  and  reentered  Pearl  Harbor  on  the  16th.  The 
tender  remained  at  Pearl  Harbor  until  12  March  when 
she  sailed  to  Johnston  Island  to  tow  YC-811  back  to 
Pearl  Harbor. 

Swan  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  23  March  and, 
from  then  until  the  beginning  of  May,  she  assisted  the 
fleet  air  wing  by  towing  targets  for  bombing  practice. 
From  8 to  22  May,  she  made  a voyage  to  Tern  Island 
of  French  Frigate  Shoals,  located  about  halfway 
between  the  main  Hawaiian  Islands  and  Midway  Island. 
Upon  her  return  to  Pearl  Harbor,  she  resumed  target 
towing  duties,  this  time  for  torpedo  bombers.  Between 
1 and  7 June,  she  made  another  round-trip  voyage  to 
French  Frigate  Shoals  and  back,  then  resumed  target 
towing  and  torpedo  recovery  duty. 

For  the  next  two  years,  Swan’s  area  of  operations 
was  confined  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  major 
islands  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  She  continued  to 
participate  in  training  missions  by  towing  targets  and 
recovering  torpedoes  for  both  planes  and  ships.  She 
also  transported  passengers  and  cargo  between  the 
islands  and  rendered  other  auxiliary  services. 

By  June  1945,  she  was  in  the  Consolidated  Shipyard, 
in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  undergoing  a major  overhaul. 
She  remained  there  through  the  month  of  July  and 
into  August.  On  13  August,  Swan  headed  back  to 
Pearl  Harbor  and  arrived  on  the  21st.  She  resumed 
her  routine  until  6 October,  when  she  set  sail  for  San 


Diego.  After  a two-day  stop  there,  on  the  15th  and 
16th,  she  continued  on  to  the  Panama  Canal.  She 
arrived  at  Coco  Solo  in  the  Canal  Zone  on  28  October 
and,  two  days  later,  continued  on  to  Boston,  Mass.  She 
reported  to  the  Commandant,  1st  Naval  District,  at 
Boston  on  9 November.  On  13  December  1945,  pur- 
suant to  the  findings  of  a board  of  inspection  and 
survey,  Swan  was  decommissioned  at  Boston.  Her 
name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  8 January 
1946  and,  just  over  nine  months  later,  on  12  October, 
her  hulk  was  delivered  to  the  Maritime  Commission  at 
Newport,  R.I.,  for  disposal. 

Swan  earned  one  battle  star  during  World  War  II. 

II 

(YMS-470 : dp.  320  (full);  1.  136'0";  b.  24'6";  dr. 

6'1";  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  33;  a.  1 3",  2 20mm.;  cl.  YMS-1) 

The  second  Swan  was  laid  down  on  12  August  1943 
by  the  Gibbs  Gas  Engine  Co.,  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  as 
PCS-1438;  redesignated  YMS-470  on  27  September 
1943;  launched  on  5 April  1944;  completed  and  com- 
missioned on  14  October  1944. 

Y MS-4.70  operated  along  the  east  coast  of  the 
United  States  until  March  1945.  She  then  sailed  to  the 
South  Pacific  and  operated  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Cale- 
donia and  the  New  Hebrides  until  August.  From  there, 
the  minesweeper  moved  north  for  duty  at  Okinawa 
and  in  Japan,  in  connection  with  post-war  minesweep- 
ing and  the  occupation  of  Japan.  YMS-470  returned 
to  the  United  States  in  mid-April  1946  and,  on  1 June, 
was  decommissioned  and  placed  in  reserve  at  Stockton, 
Calif.  While  there,  she  was  named  Swan  and  redesig- 
nated AMS-37. 

In  1950,  with  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea, 
Swan  was  called  back  to  active  service.  She  was  towed 
to  the  Bethlehem  Pacific  Coast  Corp.  yard  at  San 
Francisco,  where  she  was  recommissioned  on  8 Novem- 
ber 1950.  For  just  over  three  years,  the  ship  trained 
crews  for  minesweepers  serving  in  the  Far  East.  She 
operated  with  Mine  Squadron  5 on  the  west  coast,  first 
as  flagship  of  Mine  Division  (MinDiv)  55  and  later  of 
MinDiv  51.  In  January  1954,  Swan  was  reassigned  to 
MinDiv  45  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  and  home  ported  at 
the  Minecraft  Base  in  Charleston,  S.C.  A year  later, 
she  joined  MinDiv  44  as  a school  ship  at  the  Mine 
Warfare  School  at  Yorktown,  Va.  She  was  redesig- 
nated MSC  (0)-37  on  1 August  1955,  and  reported  to 
the  Florida  Group,  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  for  inactiva- 
tion and  decommissioning. 

Swan  was  decommissioned  on  6 October  1955  and 
berthed  at  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.  Her  name  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 November  1959,  and 
she  was  sold  to  the  General  Motors  Defense  Research 
Laboratories  at  Santa  Barbara,  for  conversion  to  a 
research  vessel. 


Swanson 

Claude  A.  Swanson,  bom  on  31  March  1862  at 
Swansonville,  Va.,  attended  the  Virginia  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  (now  the  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute)  and  graduated  from  Randolph-Macon  Col- 
lege. After  studying  law  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
he  began  the  practice  of  law.  He  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1892,  and  subsequently 
became  Governor  of  Virginia  in  1906  and  Senator 
from  Virginia  in  1910.  He  was  appointed  a member  of 
the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Senate  in  April 
1911  and  served  on  that  committee  until  he  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Navy  by  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  in  1933.  Secretary  Swanson  died  in 
office  on  3 March  1939. 

(DD-443 : dp.  1,630;  1.  348'4";  b.  36'1";  dr.  17'6";  s. 

37.4  k.;  cpl.  276;  a.  4 5",  10  21"  tt.,  2 dct.,  1 dcp.; 

cl.  Gleaves ) 
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Swanson  (DD-443)  was  laid  down  on  15  November 
1939  by  the  Charleston  Navy  Yard,  Charleston,  S.C. ; 
launched  on  2 November  1940;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Claude  A.  Swanson,  widow  of  Secretary  Swanson;  and 
commissioned  on  29  May  1941,  Lt.  Comdr.  M.  P.  King- 
sley in  command. 

After  shakedown,  Swanson  began  escort  and  convoy 
duties  between  New  England,  Bermuda,  and  Iceland. 
She  escorted  battleships,  Washington  and  North  Caro- 
lina, and  carrier  Hornet,  on  their  trial  runs  in  late 
1941.  After  the  outbreak  of  war  on  7 December  1941, 
her  convoy  duties  were  extended  to  include  three  runs 
to  Scotland  as  well  as  single  voyages  to  Nova  Scotia 
and  Greenland. 

In  October  1942,  after  amphibious  training  in  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  Swanson  joined  the  invasion  fleet  sailing 
for  French  North  Africa.  In  the  early  morning  of  8 
November  1942,  she  lay  close  inshore  to  guide  the 
landing  craft  to  the  beach  at  Fedhala.  As  she  began  to 
move  further  offshore  at  daybreak,  the  French  shore 
batteries  opened  fire;  and,  for  the  next  two  hours, 
Swanson  returned  their  fire  in  an  effort  to  silence 
them  and  protect  the  transports  and  troops. 

Shortly  after  0800,  seven  French  destroyers  sortied 
from  Casablanca  to  attack  the  transports  and  opened 
fire  on  the  nearest  American  ships,  destroyers  Ludlow, 
Wilkes,  and  Swanson.  Ludlow  was  hit  and  forced  to 
withdraw;  but  Swanson  and  Wilkes  retired  to  join 
cruisers,  Augusta  and  Brooklyn,  which  were  steaming 
up  to  engage  the  French. 

The  covering  force,  led  by  battleship  Massachusetts, 
soon  took  over  the  action  from  the  Augusta  group; 
but,  at  1000,  Swanson  was  once  again  in  action,  engag- 
ing three  French  destroyers  which  were  edging  along 
shore  towards  the  transports.  She  soon  directed  her 
fire  once  again  against  the  shore  batteries  and  was 
then  ordered  seaward  to  protect  the  convoy  area, 
ending  her  participation  in  the  engagement. 

German  U-boats  had  not  been  present  during  the 
landings;  but,  on  the  11th,  LJ-130  and  U-178  arrived 
and  soon  sank  four  transports  and  damaged  a 
destroyer  and  a tanker.  On  the  16th,  the  destroyer 
Woolsey  gained  sonar  contact;  and,  after  making  sev- 
eral attacks  which  brought  up  oil  and  air  bubbles, 
turned  the  contact  over  to  Swanson  and  Quick,  which 
made  additional  attacks.  The  contact  was  evaluated  at 
that  time  as  a sunken  wreck.  Subsequent  information 
revealed  that  it  was  the  U-173,  which  indeed  had  been 
sunk. 

After  the  Casablanca  landings,  Swanson  returned  to 
Atlantic  convoy  duty  until  July  1943,  when  she  joined 
the  Sicily  invasion  force.  She  and  Roe  (DD-418)  were 
assigned  as;  fire  support  ships  for  the  landings  at 
Licata,  Sicily;  but,  on  10  July,  the  night  before  the 
landings,  she  collided  with  Roe  while  investigating  sus- 
picious radar  contacts  and  went  dead  in  the  water 
with  a flooded  fire  room;  nevertheless,  she  was  able  to 
control  further  flooding,  beat  off  an  enemy  attack,  and 
retire  to  Malta  for  temporary  repairs  before  proceed- 
ing home  later  in  July  to  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 

Her  repairs  complete,  Swanson  resumed  escort 
duties  in  the  Atlantic  until  sailing  on  7 January  1944 
to  join  the  7th  Fleet  off  New  Guinea.  She  provided 
gunfire  support  for  landings  in  Seeadler  Harbor 
between  3 and  7 March.  She  then  acted  as  command 
ship  for  the  Hollandia  landings  on  22  April,  with  both 
the  Army  and  Navy  commanders  on  board.  After  pro- 
viding gunfire  support  during  the  Noemfoor  assault  on 
2 July,  she  again  acted  as  command  ship  for  the  San- 
sapor  landings  on  30  July. 

On  19  August,  the  destroyer  left  New  Guinea  and 
joined  Fast  Carrier  Task  Force  38.  She  screened  the 
carriers,  Franklin,  Enterprise,  and  San  Jacinto,  while 
they  launched  air  strikes  on  the  Bonins,  Ulithi,  Yap, 
Palau,  Okinawa,  Taiwan,  and  while  they  provided  air 
support  for  the  Philippine  landings  on  20  October.  As 
the  Japanese  launched  a three-pronged  naval  attack  on 


the  United  States  forces  at  Leyte,  Swanson’s  task 
group  first  assisted  in  turning  back  the  Japanese  cen- 
tral force  in  San  Bernardino  Strait  during  the  day  of 
24  October,  sinking  the  giant  battleship  Musashi ; and 
then  raced  north  to  intercept  the  Japanese  decoy  force 
of  carriers  off  Cape  Engano,  Luzon.  When  word 
arrived  that  the  Japanese  central  force  had  once  again 
reversed  course  and  was  threatening  the  Leyte  beach- 
head, part  of  TF  38  turned  south  again.  However, 
Swanson  remained  in  the  north  and  helped  to  complete 
the  destruction  of  the  Japanese  carriers. 

A day  later,  on  26  October,  Swanson  was  detached 
from  the  fast  carrier  forces  and  was  assigned  to  the 
escort  patrol  group  based  at  Saipan.  For  the  rest  of 
1944  and  early  1945,  she  was  engaged  in  air-sea  rescue 
of  downed  fliers,  antisubmarine  patrol,  and  radar 
picket  patrols  between  Iwo  Jima  and  Saipan.  She  also 
served  as  the  headquarters  for  the  commander  of  the 
group.  She  was  detached  in  April  1945  for  overhaul  at 
the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard. 

After  refresher  training  at  San  Diego,  Swanson 
resumed  her  patrol  and  escort  duties  in  the  vicinity  of 
Iwo  Jima.  On  9 September,  she  began  the  trip  back  to 
the  United  States  for  inactivation.  The  destroyer  was 
decommissioned  on  10  December  1945  and  placed  in 
reserve  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  She  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  list  on  1 March  1971. 

Swanson  received  eight  battle  stars  for  her  World 
War  II  service. 


Swasey 

Charles  Swasey,  born  in  Massachusetts,  was 
appointed  midshipman  on  28  September  1854  and  com- 
missioned lieutenant  on  31  August  1861.  Lieutenant 
Swasey  served  aboard  Varuna  in  the  engagement  with 
the  steamer  Governor  Moore  below  New  Orleans  on  24 
April  1862  and  as  executive  officer  of  S ciota  on  the 
West  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron.  Lieutenant  Swasey 
was  wounded  during  an  engagement  with  Confederate 
forces  near  Donaldsville,  La.,  on  4 October  1862  and 
died  the  same  day. 


The  name  Swasey  was  assigned  to  Destroyer  No. 
299  on  1 August  1918.  However,  the  name  was  trans- 
ferred to  destroyer  No.  273  on  1 October  1918;  and 
Destroyer  No.  299  was  renamed  John  Francis  Burnes 
( q.v .)  on  18  October  1918. 

I 

(DD-273 : dp.  1,215;  1.  314'4";  b.  30'11";  dr.  9'4";  s> 
34+  k.;  cpl.  122;  a.  4 4",  1 3",  12  21"  tt.;  cl.  Clemson) 

The  first  Swasey  (DD-273)  was  laid  down  on  *27 
August  1918  by  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
Squantum,  Mass.;  launched  on  7 May  1919;  sponsored 
by  Miss  Mary  L.  Swasey;  and  commissioned  on  8 
August  1919. 

Swasey  was  assigned  to  the  Pacific  Fleet  and,  after 
completing  fitting  out  and  sailing  to  the  west  coast, 
arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  in  the  fall  of  1919.  She  served 
there  until  the  summer  of  1922  when  she  returned  to 
San  Diego.  Swasey  was  decommissioned  at  San  Diego 
on  10  June  1922  and  assigned  to  the  reserve  fleet  for 
the  next  17  years.  Swasey  was  reactivated  on  18 
December  1939  and,  after  an  overhaul  and  sea  trials, 
transferred  to  Great  Britain  on  26  November  1940. 
Swasey  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  8 January 
1941. 

II 

(DE-248 : dp.  1,200;  1.  306';  b.  36'7";  dr.  12'3";  s. 
21.2  k. ; cpl.  216;  a.  3 3",  6 40mm.,  10  20mm.,  2 dct., 
8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.) ; cl.  Edsall) 
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The  second  Swasey  (DE-248)  was  laid  down  on  30 
December  1942  by  the  Brown  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Hous- 
ton, Tex.;  launched  on  18  March  1943;  sponsored  by 
Miss  Catherine  Stokes;  and  commissioned  on  31 
August  1943,  Lt.  H.  M.  Godsey,  USNR,  in  command. 

Swasey  departed  for  Galveston,  Tex.,  on  4 Septem- 
ber and,  after  provisioning  on  the  12th,  moved  to  New 
Orleans,  La.,  the  next  day.  She  stood  out  of  New  Orle- 
ans on  14  September  en  route  to  Bermuda  for  her 
shakedown  cruise  which  lasted  until  23  October  when 
she  put  into  the  Charleston  Navy  Yard  for  availabil- 
ity. On  3 November  the  escort  was  underway  for  Nor- 
folk and  additional  yard  work.  Two  weeks  later  she 
made  a round  trip  to  New  York  and  returned  on  21 
November. 

Swasey  was  attached  to  Task  Force  (TF)  64  to 
escort  convoy  UGS-25  to  North  Africa.  The  convoy 
arrived  safely  on  10  December,  and  Swasey  joined 
GUS-24  the  next  week  for  the  return  voyage  to  the 
United  States.  After  an  uneventful  crossing,  the  escort 
was  waiting  to  enter  New  York  Harbor  on  3 January 
1944  when  an  explosion  rocked  Turner  (DE-648)  3,000 
yards  away.  Swasey  proceeded  at  best  speed  to  aid  the 
stricken  ship  but  could  not  go  alongside  as  small  craft 
were  nearing  Turner  at  the  time.  The  motor  whale 
boat  was  lowered  with  a fire  and  rescue  party  to  board 
Turner  if  possible.  Swasey  managed  to  close  within  20 
yards  of  Turner,  and  all  fire  hoses  were  brought  to 
bear  on  Turner’s  flames,  but  the  water  was  ineffective 
on  the  roaring  inferno.  Swasey  continued  to  direct 
small  boats  until  0750  when,  after  a large  explosion, 
Turner  capsized  and  sank. 

After  an  availability  period  from  4 to  13  January, 
Swasey  held  training  off  Casco  Bay,  Maine,  and  sailed 
for  Norfolk  on  21  January.  She  sailed  on  the  24th  for 
North  Africa  as  an  escort  of  Convoy  UGS-31  and 
arrived  at  Gibraltar  on  13  February.  She  departed 
there  three  days  later  with  GUS-30  and  arrived  at 
New  York  on  8 March. 

Swasey  joined  TF  65  at  Norfolk  and  sailed  on  24 
March  in  the  escort  screen  of  convoy  UGS-37  en 
route  to  Bizerte.  The  convoy  consisted  of  60  merchant 
ships  and  six  LST’s.  The  crossing  was  uneventful  until 
the  convoy  had  passed  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and 
was  off  the  coast  of  Algeria.  In  the  evening  of  11 
April,  an  enemy  aircraft  was  reported  in  the  area. 
Just  before  midnight  a force  of  approximately  two 
dozen  German  Dornier  217’s  and  Junkers  88’s  attacked 
the  convoy.  A smoke  screen  was  laid  to  cover  the 
convoy;  and,  as  a result,  the  escorts  were  attacked.  At 
2345  hours,  Swasey’ s guns  opened  fire  on  a torpedo 
plane  approaching  on  the  port  bow.  The  plane  dropped 
its  torpedo  which  passed  down  the  port  side  only  15 
feet  from  the  ship.  At  2355  the  gunners  splashed  an 
enemy  bomber  which  passed  over  the  fantail  at  a 
height  of  50  feet.  At  0004  on  12  April  an  enemy  plane 
passed  from  port  to  starboard,  200  yards  off  the  bow. 
A torpedo  track  was  sighted  approaching  the  bow  at 
0012.  The  ship  had  to  maneuver  radically  to  avoid  it. 
No  merchant  ships  of  the  convoy  were  damaged  in  the 
engagement,  but  Holder  (DE-401)  was  torpedoed  on 
the  port  side.  Bizerte  was  reached  on  the  13th.  Swasey, 
with  TF  65,  returned  to  New  York  on  11  May  with 
convoy  GUS-37. 

Swasey  joined  Task  Group  (TG)  22.5  composed  of 
Croatan  (CVE-25)  and  ships  of  Escort  Division  13  at 
Norfolk  and  sailed  for  the  North  Atlantic  on  4 June. 
The  force  operated  as  a “hunter-killer”  group  in  the 
Atlantic  and  put  into  Casablanca  on  26  June.  The  task 
group  sortied  from  Casablanca  on  30  June  and,  after 
searching  the  North  Atlantic  again,  arrived  at  New 
York  on  22  July.  After  a short  overhaul  period  there 
and  refresher  training  at  Casco  Bay,  the  DE  proceeded 
to  Norfolk  to  rejoin  TG  22.5.  The  hunter-killer  group 
departed  Norfolk  on  21  August  for  training  at  Ber- 
muda and  then  to  search  for  enemy  submarines.  On  9 
September,  the  group  was  ordered  east  of  Bermuda  to 
avoid  a hurricane.  Six  days  later,  Swasey  and  Frost 


(DE-144)  were  ordered  to  search  for  survivors  of 
Warrington  (DD-383)  which  was  sunk  by  the  storm. 
At  0940  hours  on  15  September,  Hyades  (AF-28), 
which  had  been  standing  by  Warrington,  was  sighted. 
Swasey  lowered  her  whaleboat  and  began  searching 
for  survivors.  She  rescued  two  and  retrieved  the  bodies 
of  30  casualties  which  were  buried  at  sea.  The  DE 
rejoined  her  group  and  continued  antisubmarine 
patrols  until  20  October  when  she  sailed  into  New 
York  Harbor  for  a yard  period. 

Swasey  returned  to  Norfolk  on  11  October  and 
sailed  for  Bermuda  three  days  later  for  refresher 
training.  She  returned  to  Norfolk  six  weeks  later  and 
departed  for  Guantanamo  Bay  on  26  December  for 
additional  training  with  the  “hunter -killer”  group. 
Returning  to  Norfolk  on  30  December,  the  group 
moved  to  Baltimore  from  2 to  5 January  1945  for  rest 
and  recreation.  Swasey  and  TG  22.5  returned  to  Ber- 
muda on  10  January  for  more  training  and  antisub- 
marine patrols.  The  patrols  were  uneventful  and  the 
group  arrived  at  New  York  on  4 February. 

Swasey  and  the  “hunter-killer”  group  went  to  sea 
again  on  25  March  to  search  the  central  North  Atlan- 
tic for  a reported  concentration  of  German  subma- 
rines. Various  contacts  were  made  but  it  was  not  until 
15  and  16  April  that  sure  kills  were  made  by  units  of 
the  task  group.  Stanton  (DE-247)  and  Frost 
(DE-144)  sank  U-1235  on  the  15th  and  U-880  on  the 
morning  of  the  16th.  Swasey  joined  the  search  for 
U-880,  but  credit  went  to  Stanton  and  Frost.  The 
ships  put  into  Argentia,  Newfoundland,  from  25  to  28 
April  for  refueling  and  provisioning  and  then  contin- 
ued on  patrol.  They  were  operating  in  the  Atlantic 
when  the  war  in  Europe  ended.  Swasey  arrived  at 
New  York  on  14  May  and  remained  there  until  the 
29th  when  she  departed  for  Charleston  and  an  over- 
haul. During  the  period  in  the  yard,  from  1 June  to  1 
July,  her  antiaircraft  batteries  were  doubled  in  prepa- 
ration for  duty  in  the  Pacific. 

Swasey  held  refresher  training  at  Guantanamo  Bay 
from  4 July  to  7 August  when  she  sailed  for  Panama. 
Swasey  transited  the  canal  on  11  August,  and  she 
arrived  at  San  Diego  on  the  14th.  The  escort  got  under- 
way for  Hawaii  on  26  August  and  arrived  at  Pearl 
Harbor  on  2 September.  She  was  ordered  to  return  to 
the  east  coast  of  the  United  States  and  left  Hawaii 
three  days  later  with  100  passengers  to  be  returned  to 
San  Diego.  Swasey  arrived  at  San  Diego  on  11  Septem- 
ber and  departed  the  next  day  for  Norfolk,  via  the 
Panama  Canal.  When  the  ship  arrived  at  Norfolk  on 
the  28th,  she  received  orders  to  be  inactivated.  Swasey 
spent  a month  in  the  yard  there  in  preparation  for 
decommissioning  and  then  sailed  to  Green  Cove 
Springs,  Fla.  She  arrived  there  on  27  October  and  was 
attached  to  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  in  a caretaker 
status.  Swasey  was  decommissioned  on  15  January 
1946  and  remained  with  the  Reserve  Fleet  until  1 
November  1972  when  she  was  struck  from  the  Navy 
list  and  scrapped. 

Swasey  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II. 


Swatane 

An  Oneida  chief  who  died  at  Shamokin,  Pa.,  on  17 
December  1748. 

(YT-344:  dp.  218;  1.  100';  b.  25';  dr.  9'2";  s.  11  k.; 
cpl.  8;  cl.  Swatane) 

Port  Crane  was  acquired  by  the  United  States  Navy 
on  25  November  1942  from  the  Maritime  Commission; 
was  renamed  Swatane  on  1 December  1942;  designated 
YT-344  the  same  day;  and  was  assigned  to  the  3d 
Naval  District  for  duty,  Boatswain  Charles  Wentz  in 
command. 

Swatane  operated  in  that  district  out  of  New  York 
harbor  until  13  July  1956  when  she  was  trans- 
ferred to  Mayport,  Fla.  She  arrived  on  16  July,  went 
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to  Charleston,  S.C.,  on  the  18th,  and  departed  for  May- 
port  the  same  day.  She  subsequently  returned  to 
Charleston  and  was  assigned  to  the  6th  Naval  District. 
Swatane  was  reclassified  YTB-344  (large  harbor  tug) 
on  15  May  1944  and  YTM-344  (medium  harbor  tug) 
in  February  1962.  She  was  placed  in  reserve,  out  of 
commission,  in  September  1962  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  and 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  in  September  1964. 


Swatara 

A creek  in  east  central  Pennsylvania. 

(ScSlp:  dp.  1,113;  lbp.  216';  b.  30';  dr.  13';  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  164;  a.  1 60-pdr.,  6 32-pdrs.,  3 20-pdr.  how.) 

I 

The  first  Swatara,  a wooden,  screw  sloop,  was 
launched  on  23  May  1865  by  the  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard;  sponsored  by  Miss  Esther  Johnson;  and  commis- 
sioned on  15  November  1865,  Comdr.  William  A.  Jef- 
fers in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  West  Indies  Squadron,  Swatara 
stood  out  from  Hampton  Roads  on  12  January  1866 
for  Bermuda  and  the  West  Indies.  She  called  at  var- 
ious ports,  including  Port-of-Spain,  Trinidad;  La 
Guajira,  Venezuela;  Curasao,  Netherlands,  West 
Indies;  and  Havana.  Departing  Cuba  on  1 May,  Swa- 
tara arrived  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  on  the  7th 
for  repairs. 

Departing  Washington  on  16  June,  Swatara 
steamed  to  Norfolk.  Assigned  to  the  European  Squad- 
ron, she  stood  out  from  Hampton  Roads  on  27  June 
and  called  at  Fayal,  Azores,  before  arriving  at  Lisbon 
on  19  July  1866  to  join  flagship  Colorado  and  other 
members  of  her  squadron.  After  visiting  Southampton, 
England,  Swatara  anchored  at  Bremerhaven,  Germany, 
3 August  to  8 September,  representing  United  States 
concern  over  uneasiness  in  Europe  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  Austro-Prussian  War.  Subsequently  cruising  south- 
ward, Swatara  called  at  Helder,  The  Netherlands; 
Southampton,  England;  and  the  major  French  Atlan- 
tic seaports:  Cherbourg,  Brest,  Lorient,  Rochefort,  and 
Bordeaux.  After  calling  at  Ferrol,  Spain,  Swatara 
arrived  at  Vigo  on  26  October  where  the  United  States 
consul  came  on  board  to  visit  the  ship  on  6 November. 
Bound  for  Mediterranean  duty,  the  sloop  put  into  Tan- 
gier, Morocco;  and  Gibraltar;  passing  on  to  Spanish 
and  French  ports  during  November  1866.  Swatara 
called  at  Civita  Vecchia,  Papal  States,  and  Malta, 
before  reaching  Alexandria,  Egypt,  on  20  December 
1866.  She  continued  to  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean 
area  throughout  the  first  half  of  1867,  spending  from 
1 July  to  6 August  replenishing  at  Lisbon.  Swatara 
headed  for  the  Mediterranean  again  in  August, 
anchoring  at  Smyrna  and  Constantinople  before 
returning  westward  to  Lisbon. 

Swatara  cruised  down  the  west  African  coast  in 
early  1868,  calling  at  Monrovia,  Liberia,  on  28  Febru- 
ary and  subsequently  putting  in  at  Fernando  Po  and 
St.  Paul  Loando  before  returning  northward  to  Puerto 
Praya,  Cape  Verde  Islands,  on  27  April.  After  reach- 
ing Lisbon,  Swatara  called  at  Southampton  on  21  May, 
and  returned  to  Spain,  before  sailing  for  the  United 
States.  Departing  Cadiz  on  17  April,  Swatara  entered 
the  Delaware  Bay  on  24  May  and  reached  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard  the  next  day.  Subsequently  arriving  at  the 
New  York  Navy  Yard  on  30  May,  Swatara  was 
decommissioned  there  on  17  June  1869  and  placed  in 
reserve. 

Recommissioned  on  11  November  1869  for  the  North 
Atlantic  Squadron,  Swatara  put  to  sea  on  27  Novem- 
ber for  Aspinwall,  Colombia  (now  Colon,  Panama). 
Returning  to  New  York  on  12  January,  Swatara  was 
again  deployed  in  the  Caribbean  into  1871.  There  her 
principal  service  was  protecting  United  States  inter- 
ests in  Dominican  waters,  spending  from  February  to 


May  1870  and  from  July  to  September  1871  anchored 
in  Caldera  Bay,  San  Domingo  City,  and  other  Domini- 
can ports.  After  calling  at  Matanzas,  Cuba,  Swatara 
sailed  via  Key  West  and  Hampton  Roads  to  New 
York.  She  returned  to  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  where 
she  was  placed  out  of  commission  on  20  December 
1871.  Nominally  undergoing  extensive  repairs,  Swatara 
was  completely  dismantled  and  given  a new  hull  and 
machinery  to  become,  in  actuality,  a new  ship,  whose 
history  appears  below. 

II 

(ScSlp:  dp.  1,900;  lbp.  216';  b.  37';  dr.  16'6"  (mean); 

s.  10.2  k.;  cpl.  230;  a.  6 9-inch  sb.,  1 8-inch  r.,  1 30- 

pdr.) 

As  part  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  George  M. 
Robeson’s  plans  to  overhaul  and  modernize  ships  of  the 
Navy,  the  first  Swatara  was  taken  to  the  New  York 
Navy  Yard  in  1872,  ostensibly  for  “repairs.”  In  fact, 
the  “repairs”  constituted  construction  of  a new  ship, 
for  Swatara  was  given  a new  hull  and  unused  machin- 
ery which  had  been  in  storage  since  1865.  Embodying 
only  certain  fittings  and  equipment  from  the  first  ship, 
the  second  Swatara  was  launched  on  17  September 
1873  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  and  commissioned 
on  11  May  1874,  Capt.  Ralph  Chandler  in  command. 

Departing  New  York  on  8 June,  Swatara  trans- 
ported five  scientific  parties  to  the  South  Pacific  to 
observe  the  transit  of  Venus.  Swatara  debarked  the 
first  team  at  Hobart,  Tasmania,  on  1 October  1874 
before  touching  at  Kerguelen  Island;  Queenstown,  Tas- 
mania; New  Zealand;  and  Chatham  Island.  She 
returned  all  but  one  of  the  parties,  picked  up  by  Mon- 
ongahela,  to  Melbourne  early  in  1875  and  eventually 
arrived  at  New  York  on  31  May  1875  via  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Assigned  to  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron, 
Swatara  cruised  in  Atlantic  and  Caribbean  waters  into 
1878.  Entering  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  on  1 August 
1878,  Swatara  was  decommissioned  on  5 November  and 
placed  in  reserve. 

Swatara  was  recommissioned  on  24  December  1879 
at  Boston  Navy  Yard  and  departed  on  21  January 
1880  for  the  Far  East.  She  visited  numerous  Mediter- 
ranean ports  and  transited  the  Suez  Canal,  eventually 
arriving  at  Hong  Kong  on  17  April  1880.  Swatara 
called  at  many  east  Asian  ports  during  her  Asiatic 
Squadron  duty,  including  long  stays  at  Shanghai, 
Chef oo,  and  Yokohama.  Departing  from  Yokohama  on 
7 July  1882,  Swatara  headed  for  home  waters,  via  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  arrived  at  Hampton  Roads  on 
4 December  1882  for  overhaul. 

Subsequently  ordered  to  join  the  North  Atlantic 
Squadron,  Swatara  cruised  in  the  West  Indies  from 
January  to  April  1883,  and  arrived  at  Aspinwall,  Col- 
ombia (now  Colon,  Panama),  on  1 May.  She  sailed  for 
Florida  and  reached  Key  West  on  24  May.  Ordered  to 
the  New  York  Navy  Yard  for  repairs,  Swatara 
arrived  on  7 June  and  was  ready  for  sea  again  on  23 
August.  After  cruising  off  the  Massachusetts  coast,  she 
was  ordered  southward  to  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti.  She 
remained  in  the  Caribbean  until  April  1884,  returning 
to  Key  West  on  28  April.  She  cruised  off  the  east 
coast  of  the  United  States  into  September,  and  then 
took  part  in  squadron  maneuvers  in  Narragansett  Bay. 

During  September  1885,  escorted  by  Y antic,  she 
transported  a cargo  of  gold  bullion  from  New  Orleans 
to  Washington,  D.C.  In  early  1886,  she  was  assigned 
hydrographic  duties  fixing  locations  on  the  Puerto 
Rican  coast.  After  subsequently  cruising  as  far  north 
as  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Swatara  arrived  at  the 
Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  where  she 
was  decommissioned  on  27  October  1886. 

Recommissioned  there  on  1 March  1888,  Swatara 
was  assigned  to  the  South  Atlantic  Squadron.  She  vis- 
ited Argentine  and  Uruguayan  ports  before  putting 
into  Port  Stanley,  Falkland  Islands,  on  8 January  1889. 
Reassigned  to  the  Asiatic  Squadron,  Swatara  departed 
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from  Port  Stanley  on  11  March  1889  for  Cape  Horn 
and  the  Pacific.  Arriving  at  Hong  Kong,  Swatara 
departed  on  23  November  to  visit  Chinese  and  Japa- 
nese ports.  Remaining  on  the  Asiatic  station  into  the 
following  year,  Swatara  was  flagship  for  Rear  Admi- 
ral George  E.  Belknap,  Commander-in-Chief,  Asiatic 
Fleet,  from  4 October  1890  until  the  ship  was  ordered 
home  later  in  the  month.  Swatara  stood  out  from 
Yokohama  harbor  on  29  October  and  arrived  at  San 
Francisco  on  30  November.  Subsequently  transferred 
to  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  on  6 December,  Swa- 
tara was  decommissioned  there  on  7 February  1891. 

Designated  “in  ordinary”  at  Mare  Island,  Swatara’ s 
battery  was  landed,  and  she  remained  inactive  into 
1896.  Ordered  sold  by  an  act  dated  10  June  1896, 
Swatara  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  29  July  and 
sold  at  public  auction  on  2 November  to  the  Johnson 
Wrecking  Co.  of  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  for  scrapping. 

Sway 

(AM-120:  dp.  890;  1.  221'2";  b.  32';  dr.  10'9";  s.  18 
k. ; cpl.  105;  a.  1 3",  2 40mm.;  cl.  Auk) 

Sway  (AM-120)  was  laid  down  on  18  November 
1941  by  the  John  H.  Mathis  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.; 
launched  on  29  September  1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  W. 
W.  Robinson;  and  commissioned  on  20  July  1943,  Lt. 
Cmdr.  H.  S.  Strauss,  USNR,  in  command. 

Sway  conducted  her  shakedown  and  training  along 
the  New  England  coast.  She  then  operated  from  Nor- 
folk to  New  York  until  mid-October.  The  minesweeper 
stood  out  of  Norfolk  on  15  October  as  an  escort  for 
convoy  UGS-21  en  route  to  Algeria.  Sway  arrived  at 
Oran  on  1 November.  Two  weeks  later,  she  and  Sus- 
tain (AM-119)  escorted  a convoy  to  Naples,  Italy.  The 
remainder  of  November  and  all  of  December  was  spent 
escorting  convoys  between  Naples,  Bizerte,  and  Pal- 
ermo. In  Naples,  in  mid-January  1944,  Sway  and  Mine 
Squadron  (MinRon)  6 were  attached  to  an  assault 
force  that  was  to  participate  in  Operation  “Shingle.” 
This  was  the  landing  of  combined  American  and  British 
forces  60  miles  behind  the  German  lines  in  the  Anzio- 
Nettuno  area.  The  ships  sortied  on  21  January,  and 
Sway  arrived  in  the  assault  area  the  next  morning. 
She  streamed  her  sweep  gear  and  began  clearing  the 
beaches  for  the  landing.  The  ship  remained  there  on 
“E-boat”  and  antisubmarine  patrol  until  the  31st  when 
she  escorted  a convoy  to  Naples.  She  escorted  another 
convoy  back  to  Anzio  and  remained  there  from  3 to  18 
February  when  she  returned  to  Naples.  From  that  date 
to  1 August,  she  shuttled  between  Anzio,  other  Italian 
ports,  and  North  Africa. 

Sway  stood  out  of  Naples  on  12  August  with  a 
convoy  to  participate  in  Operation  “Dragoon,”  the 
invasion  of  southern  France.  She  arrived  in  the 
assault  area  of  the  Gulf  of  Tropez  in  the  early  morn- 
ing of  15  August  and  began  sweeping  the  area.  She 
operated  there  until  2 September  when  she  moved  to 
the  Marseilles-Toulon  area.  Sway  departed  the  operat- 
ing area  on  6 October  en  route  to  Bizerte,  via  Corsica. 
For  the  next  two  months  the  minesweeper  shuttled 
between  French,  Italian,  and  North  African  ports.  On 
28  December  1944,  Sway  steamed  out  of  Oran  with  a 
convoy  bound  for  the  United  States. 

Sway  arrived  at  Norfolk  on  19  January  1945  and 
remained  there  until  late  March  being  overhauled  for 
duty  in  the  Pacific.  She  and  Swift  sailed  for  Miami, 
Fla.,  on  27  March.  Upon  arrival  there  on  the  30th,  air 
search  radar  was  installed.  She  rendezvoused  with  the 
other  ships  of  Mine  Division  18  at  Key  West  on  the 
24th,  and  they  sailed  for  the  west  coast  three  days 
later.  The  ships  arrived  at  San  Diego  on  15  May. 
Sway  sailed  independently  for  Hawaii  on  22  May  and 
arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  eight  days  later.  She  departed 
from  Guam,  M.I.,  on  11  June  and,  upon  arrival,  made 
last  minute  preparations  for  combat.  On  the  last  day 
of  the  month  she  joined  a convoy  as  escort  and  sailed 


for  Okinawa,  arriving  at  Buckner  Bay  on  12  July. 
From  22  to  30  July,  Sway  swept  the  “Juneau”  area  of 
the  East  China  Sea.  In  August,  she  swept  the  “Skag- 
way”  area  from  the  13th  to  the  24th.  On  31  August, 
she  departed  Okinawa  for  Tsugaru  Strait,  between 
Honshu  and  Hokkaido,  and  swept  there  from  7 to  31 
September.  She  then  swept  the  Ominato  Ko  area  until 
19  October  when  she  got  underway  for  Sasebo,  Japan. 
She  arrived  there  on  24  October  and  two  days  later 
began  a sweep  of  the  “Klondike”  area  of  the  East 
China  Sea  which  lasted  until  7 November.  Sway  oper- 
ated in  the  Pescadores  Islands  and  the  Formosa  area 
from  25  November  to  20  December.  On  the  21st,  she 
got  underway  from  Kiirin  Ko,  Formosa,  for  China, 
and  arrived  at  Shanghai  on  23  December  1945. 

Sway  remained  in  China  until  3 January  1946  when 
she  got  underway  for  the  United  States,  via  Eniwetok 
and  Hawaii.  She  called  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  departed 
there  on  1 February  for  San  Diego.  When  Sway 
arrived  at  San  Diego,  it  was  decided  to  inactivate  her. 
On  22  February,  she  was  placed  in  reserve,  in  commis- 
sion. On  15  January  1947,  she  was  placed  in  reserve, 
out  of  commission,  with  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet. 
Sway  was  reclassified  from  AM-120  to  MSF-120, 
Minesweeper,  Fleet  (steel-hulled),  on  7 February  1955. 

Sway  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 July  1972. 
The  ship  was  sold  to  Mexico  on  16  February  1973  and 
serves  that  government  as  Ignacio  Altamurano 
(G-12). 

Sway  received  five  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Swearer 

Walter  John  Swearer  was  born  on  13  July  1909  in 
New  York  City.  He  was  appointed  lieutenant  (jg.)  in 
the  Naval  Reserve  on  16  September  1941  and,  six  days 
later,  reported  to  the  Naval  Training  School  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  to  study  air- 
craft engines.  On  17  December,  he  was  ordered  to  the 
Indoctrination  School  at  Fort  Schuyler  in  the  Bronx. 
After  a little  over  a month,  Lt.  (jg.)  Swearer  moved  to 
the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  at  Washington,  D.C.  He 
was  detached  from  that  duty  on  27  February  1942  and 
ordered  to  report  to  the  Commandant,  12th  Naval  Dis- 
trict, at  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  preparatory  to  being 
assigned  to  Enterprise  (CV-6).  On  15  June,  Swearer 
was  temporarily  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant. 
Lt.  Swearer  was  killed  in  action  while  serving  in 
Enterprise  during  the  Battle  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
Islands  on  26  October  1942. 

(DE-186:  dp.  1,240;  1.  306'0";  b.  36'7";  dr.  11'8";  s. 

20.9  k.  (tl.)  ; cpl.  216;  a.  3 3",  5 40mm.;  cl.  Cannon) 

Swearer  (DE-186)  was  laid  down  on  12  August 
1943  by  the  Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  at 
Newark,  N.J.;  launched  on  31  October  1943;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Walter  F.  Swearer;  and  commissioned  on  24 
November  1943,  Lt.  K.  N.  Hannan,  USNR,  in  com- 
mand. 

From  commissioning  until  mid-January  1944, 
Swearer  was  attached  to  the  Operational  Training 
Command,  Atlantic  Fleet,  for  shakedown  training  and 
post-shakedown  availability.  On  19  January  1944,  she 
put  to  sea  from  New  York  City  in  the  screen  of  a 
convoy  of  troop  transports  bound  for  the  Panama 
Canal.  She  transited  the  canal  at  the  end  of  January 
and  continued  on  to  Hawaii.  Swearer  arrived  in  Pearl 
Harbor  on  15  February  and  remained  until  the  29th, 
conducting  training  and  undergoing  repairs.  On  the 
29th,  she  set  sail  for  Eniwetok  Atoll  in  the  screen  of  a 
convoy  and,  after  a stop  at  Kwajalein,  reached  her 
destination  on  8 March. 

For  a little  more  than  10  months,  Swearer  contrib- 
uted to  America’s  war  effort  in  the  Pacific  by  shep- 
herding the  logistics  groups  which  supported  the  fight- 
ing. During  the  bulk  of  the  time,  she  operated  from 
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Eniwetok  and  Ulithi  atolls,  screening  the  fueling 
group  of  the  3d/5th  fleet  to  and  from  fueling  rendez- 
vous. In  being  so  engaged,  the  destroyer  escort  partici- 
pated in  the  raids  on  Palau,  Yap,  Woleai,  Truk,  Sata- 
wan,  and  Ponape  in  March  and  April  of  1944.  In  early 
April,  she  also  screened  escort  carriers  from  Manus  to 
resupply  rendezvous  with  the  larger  carriers  then 
engaged  in  operations  in  western  New  Guinea.  After  a 
month  at  Pearl  Harbor  in  repairs,  she  returned  to  the 
central  Pacific  and  to  screening  duty  with  the  fueling 
group.  She  participated  in  the  capture  and  occupation 
of  the  Mariana  Islands  between  June  and  August,  then 
moved  south  to  Manus  to  screen  escort  carriers  during 
the  western  Carolines  and  Leyte  operations.  In  Novem- 
ber, Swearer  resumed  duty  with  the  fueling  group. 
During  this  last  three  months  with  the  fueling  groups, 
she  supported  the  fast  carriers  as  they  struck  Luzon 
in  the  Philippines  and  as  they  made  their  sweep  of 
Formosa,  the  China  coast,  and  of  the  Nansei  Shoto. 

After  repairs  and  upkeep  at  Ulithi  in  the  western 
Carolines,  from  21  January  to  6 February  1945, 
Swearer  joined  a convoy  of  cargo  and  troopships 
bound  for  the  invasion  of  Iwo  Jima.  The  convoy 
stopped  at  Guam  for  a week,  then  headed  for  Iwo 
Jima  on  16  February.  Swearer  and  her  convoy  arrived 
off  Iwo  Jima  on  19  February,  the  date  of  the  assault. 
For  five  days,  she  patrolled  the  transport  area  and 
helped  fight  off  Japanese  air  attacks,  before  departing 
on  the  23d  for  Leyte  Gulf  in  the  Philippines.  The 
destroyer  escort  remained  in  San  Pedro  Bay  until  19 
March,  preparing  for  the  invasion  of  Okinawa. 
Between  19  and  26  March,  she  screened  a convoy  of 
cargo,  troop,  and  amphibious  warfare  ships  to  the  Oki- 
nawa staging  area  at  Kerama  Retto.  Swearer 
remained  in  the  vicinity  of  Okinawa  for  three  months, 
patrolling,  screening,  escorting,  and  fighting  off  kami- 
kaze attacks.  She  was  attacked  by  a “Zeke”  on  the  day 
of  the  invasion,  but  her  gunners  brought  him  down 
before  he  could  crash  her.  On  16  April,  a “Val”  tried 
to  crash-dive  Swearer,  but  again  her  gunners  brought 
him  down.  The  destroyer  escort  continued  to  patrol 
Kerama  Retto  until  5 July.  She  suffered  two  more  air 
attacks  during  that  time,  one  by  a bomber  on  13  May 
and  another  by  a torpedo  bomber  on  27  June.  In  both 
cases,  however,  neither  plane  nor  ship  inflicted  damage 
upon  the  other. 

Swearer  returned  to  Eniwetok  on  12  July  and 
headed  for  the  United  States  on  the  following  day. 
After  a stop  at  Pearl  Harbor,  she  entered  San  Diego 
on  27  July  and  commenced  overhaul.  Three  months 
later,  she  headed  south  to  the  Panama  Canal,  transited 
it  on  4 November,  and  headed  north  to  Norfolk,  where 
she  arrived  on  10  November.  On  25  February  1946, 
Swearer  was  placed  out  of  commission  and  berthed  at 
Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.  She  remained  there  until  the 
spring  of  1950,  when  she  was  moved  to  Philadelphia  to 
prepare  for  turnover  to  the  Republic  of  France.  On  16 
September  1950,  she  joined  the  French  Navy  as  Bam- 
bara  (F— 719) , and  her  name  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  list  on  20  October  1950. 

Swearer  earned  nine  battle  stars  during  World  War 
II. 


Sweet  Brier 

(ScTug. : t.  240;  1.  120'0";  b.  21'3";  dph.  lO'O";  dr. 
9'6";  s.  9 k. ; cpl.  37;  a.  1 heavy  12-pdr.  sb.,  1 20-pdr. 
P.r.) 

Sweet  Brier — a wooden  screw  tug  built  at  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  in  1862 — was  purchased  by  the  Navy  at  New 
York  on  22  September  1863;  and  was  commissioned  at 
the  New  York  Navy  Yard  on  25  January  1864,  Acting 
Ensign  J.  D.  Dexter  in  command. 

The  tug  departed  New  York  on  3 February  1864, 
and  arrived  off  Charleston,  S.C.,  on  4 March  and  was 
assigned  to  blockade  duty  off  that  southern  port.  On  8 


July,  she  captured  blockade  running  schooner  Pocohon- 
tas  off  Charleston  laden  with  cotton. 

Sweet  Brier  continued  to  serve  in  the  South  Atlantic 
Blockading  Squadron  through  the  end  of  the  war  and 
sailed  north  on  27  June  1865.  She  was  decommissioned 
at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  on  13  July  1865  and  was 
sold  at  public  auction  there  on  25  October  to  D.  T. 
Rowland.  She  was  redocumented  as  Conqueror  on  28 
December  1866  and  remained  in  merchant  service  until 
1900. 


Sweetwater  County 

A county  in  Wyoming. 

(LST-1152 : dp.  3,960;  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  11'2";  s. 

11.6  k. ; cpl.  119;  trp.  147;  a.  8 40mm.;  cl.  LST-5U2) 

LST-1152  was  laid  down  on  5 March  1945  by  the 
Chicago  Bridge  and  Iron  Works,  Seneca,  111.;  launched 
on  8 June  1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Alice  H.  Kline; 
and  commissioned  on  30  June  1945,  Lt.  Frank  W. 
Hickson,  Jr.,  USCGR,  in  command. 

The  ship,  manned  by  a Coast  Guard  crew,  completed 
fitting  out  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  moved  to  Mobile, 
Ala.,  on  5 July  for  propeller  repairs.  Three  days  later, 
the  LST  was  underway  for  the  Galveston  Bay  area 
and  her  shakedown  cruise  which  ended  upon  her 
return  to  New  Orleans  on  the  23d.  On  2 August,  the 
ship  stood  out  of  New  Orleans  en  route  to  Seattle, 
Wash.,  via  the  Panama  Canal  and  Bremerton.  The 
canal  was  transited  on  9 August,  and  she  arrived  at 
Seattle  on  the  30th.  LST-1152  sailed  for  Hawaii  on  8 
September  and  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  the  19th. 
She  remained  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  until  20  October 
when  she  got  underway  for  Okinawa. 

The  LST  operated  at  various  Okinawan  ports  from 
8 November  to  25  December  1945  when  she  put  into 
Apra  Harbor,  Guam.  On  2 January  1946,  the  ship 
began  the  return  voyage  to  Pearl  Harbor  and 
remained  there  from  17  to  22  January  when  she  was 
ordered  to  return  to  the  west  coast  of  the  United 
States.  After  calling  at  San  Francisco,  the  landing 
ship  moved  up  the  coast  to  Bremerton  and  operated 
between  there  and  Astoria,  Oregon,  until  28  May.  On 
that  day,  she  moved  to  the  Kaiser  Shipyard  at  Van- 
couver, Wash.,  and  remained  there  until  being  placed 
out  of  commission,  in  reserve. 

On  12  May  1955,  the  LST  was  named  Sweetwater 
County  to  commemorate  a county  in  Wyoming.  Sweet- 
water County  was  transferred  to  the  Republic  of 
China  as  Chung  Ming  (LST-227)  on  21  October  1958. 
Sweetwater  County  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on 
6 February  1959. 


Swenning 

Gust  J.  Swenning,  born  at  Manor,  Tex.,  on  2 August 
1917,  enlisted  in  the  Navy  on  9 September  1938.  Upon 
completion  of  basic  training  at  San  Diego,  Calif.,  he 
was  transferred  to  New  Orleans  (CA-32)  for  duty. 

After  participation  in  the  defense  of  Pearl  Harbor, 
the  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea,  the  Battle  of  Midway,  and 
operations  off  Guadalcanal  and  in  the  Solomon  Islands, 
Swenning  was  still  serving  in  New  Orleans  on  30 
November  1942.  That  night,  Japanese  naval  forces 
began  the  Battle  of  Tassafaronga,  Solomon  Islands. 

Swenning  was  a member  of  the  Forward  Repair 
Party  when  New  Orleans  was  struck  by  a torpedo 
which  detonated  the  forward  magazines.  He  unhesitat- 
ingly dived  through  the  oil  and  water  in  a flooded  com- 
partment to  close  a watertight  door.  In  further  efforts 
to  assist  in  bringing  the  damaged  ship  to  port,  he 
labored  tirelessly  and  continuously  for  12  hours  after 
the  cessation  of  the  action.  His  courageous  devotion  to 
duty  was  in  keeping  with  the  highest  traditions  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Service.  Swenning  died  on  1 
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December  1942  and  was  posthumously  awarded  the 
Navy  Cross. 

(DE-394:  dp.  1,200;  1.  306';  b.  36'7";  dr.  12'3";  s. 

21.2  k.;  cpl.  216;  a.  3 3",  2 40mm.,  10  20mm.,  2 dct., 

8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.),  3 21"  tt. ; cl.  Edsall) 

Swenning  (DE-394)  was  laid  down  on  17  July  1943 
by  the  Brown  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.; 
launched  on  13  September  1943;  sponsored  by  Miss 
Hertha  Rhode;  and  commissioned  on  1 December  1943, 
Lt.  Richard  E.  Peek,  Jr.,  USNR,  in  command. 

Swenning  moved  to  Galveston  to  complete  fitting  out 
and  sailed  from  there  on  the  28th  en  route  to  Bermuda 
on  her  shakedown  cruise.  The  cruise  ended  at  Charles- 
ton where  the  ship  entered  the  navy  yard  for  a post- 
shakedown availability  period. 

She  sailed  for  New  York  on  14  February  as  an 
escort  for  Wake  Island  (CVE-65)  and  Mission  Bay 
(CVE-59).  On  the  return  voyage  to  Norfolk,  she  was 
in  the  escort  for  convoy  UGS-34  and  arrived  on  20 
February.  Six  days  later  the  ship  stood  out  of  Norfolk 
with  Task  Group  (TG)  21.11,  a “hunter-killer”  anti- 
submarine group  composed  of  Bogue  (CVE-9),  a 
destroyer,  and  three  other  escorts  of  Escort  Division 
(CortDiv)  51. 

The  task  group  hunted  along  the  Atlantic  sea  lanes 
for  German  U-boats.  On  13  March,  aircraft  from 
Bogue  in  conjunction  with  Haverfield  (DE-393), 
Hobson  (DD-464)  and  HMS  Prince  Ru-pert  developed 
and  attacked  a promising  submarine  contact.  At  1839 
hours,  the  submarine  surfaced  in  full  view  of  the 
entire  task  group.  It  was  immediately  fired  on  by  the 
attacking  ships  and  planes  from  the  carrier.  At  1844 
hours,  the  German  submarine  U-575  slid  under  the 
water,  stern  first.  Twenty-three  survivors  were  picked 
up  by  Hobson  and  Haverfield.  During  the  action, 
Swenning  maintained  her  station  in  the  escort  screen. 
The  task  group  refueled  and  provisioned  at  Casablanca 
from  18  to  22  March  and  continued  their  offensive 
patrol.  The  group  replenished  at  Trinidad  on  12  April 
and  sailed  to  Norfolk  where  the  escorts  were  detached 
to  proceed  to  New  York  for  yard  availability.  Swen- 
ning remained  at  New  York  from  20  April  to  3 May 
when  she  returned  to  Hampton  Roads  to  rejoin  the 
Bogue  group,  now  designated  as  TG  22.2.  The  ships 
sortied  on  5 May  on  antisubmarine  patrol.  They  called 
at  Casablanca  again  to  replenish  from  29  May  to  4 
June  and  put  to  sea. 

On  8 June,  Swenning  rescued  eight  members  of  the 
RAF  whose  Halifax  bomber  had  been  ditched  in  the 
ocean.  The  task  group  arrived  at  Bermuda  on  30  June 
and  departed  the  next  day  for  Norfolk  where  it  was 
dissolved.  The  escorts  continued  to  New  York,  and 
Swenning  was  given  an  overhaul.  She  returned  to  Nor- 
folk on  22  July  to  rejoin  the  Bogue  group  (TG  22.3) 
which  sortied  three  days  later.  After  a short  training 
period  at  Bermuda,  the  group  began  offensive  patrols 
in  the  North  Atlantic,  mainly  off  the  Grand  Bank  area 
of  Newfoundland.  On  19  August,  Bogue  aircraft 
attacked  a surfaced  submarine.  Damage  was  not  ascer- 
tained as  the  submarine  submerged.  The  following  day 
another1  was  attacked  on  the  surface.  It  also  sub- 
merged; but,  approximately  two  and  one-half  hours 
later,  it  surfaced;  the  crew  abandoned  it;  and  the  sub- 
marine sank  shortly  thereafter.  The  ships  replenished 
at  Argentia  on  24  August  and  resumed  operations 
until  24  September  when  the  group  was  dissolved  at 
New  York.  After  a yard  period  and  refresher  training 
in  the  New  London  area,  Swenning  sailed  to  Norfolk. 

Swenning  participated  in  antisubmarine  training  off 
Bermuda  with  Bogue  and  CortDiv  51  from  23  October 
to  21  November  and  from  26  December  1944  to  16  Jan- 
uary 1945.  The  escort  spent  February  conducting  anti- 
submarine and  gunnery  exercises  at  Casco  Bay  and 
March  training  submarines  at  New  London.  She  began 
her  last  Atlantic  war  patrol  on  16  April  when  CortDiv 
51  joined  Bogue  to  form  TG  22.3  at  Melville,  R.I.  Until 


the  end  of  hostilities  with  Germany,  the  group  was  a 
unit  of  a north-south  submarine  barrier  patrol.  The 
barrier  consisted  of  24  ships  of  TG’s  22.3,  22.4,  22.8 
and  Task  Unit  22.7.1.  Swenning  had  no  significant  role 
in  the  ensuing  action,  but  the  barrier  patrols  sank  five 
submarines  at  the  expense  of  one  destroyer  escort  sunk 
by  a torpedo.  On  8 May,  news  of  Germany’s  capitula- 
tion reached  TG  22.3  which  proceeded  to  New  York 
the  next  day.  The  ships  arrived  there  on  11  May,  and 
the  task  group  was  dissolved.  Swenning  steamed  to 
Boston  and  entered  the  navy  yard  for  an  overhaul  in 
preparation  for  duty  in  the  Pacific.  While  there,  her 
torpedo  tubes  were  removed  and  replaced  by  twin  40 
millimeter  antiaircraft  guns. 

Swenning  stood  out  of  Boston,  with  CortDiv  51,  on 
30  June  en  route  to  the  Pacific  war  zone.  A two-week 
training  period  was  held  at  Guantanamo  Bay  before 
transiting  the  Panama  Canal  on  21  July.  The  division 
arrived  at  San  Diego  on  30  July  and  stood  out  for 
Hawaii  two  days  later.  Swenning  was  at  Pearl  Harbor 
from  7 to  20  August  when  she  steamed  to  Saipan,  via 
Eniwetok,  Marshall  Islands. 

She  arrived  at  Saipan  on  30  August  and  made  a 
round-trip  voyage  to  Okinawa  from  5 to  13  September 
1945.  The  DE  moved  to  Guam  the  following  week  and 
assisted  in  training  submarines  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  out 
of  that  port  until  10  January  1946.  Swenning  departed 
Guam  on  that  date  for  the  east  coast  of  the  United 
States  via  Pearl  Harbor.  She  arrived  at  San  Diego  on 
28  January  and  proceeded  on  to  Boston,  via  Panama, 
and  arrived  there  on  26  February. 

It  was  determined  that  Swenning  would  be  inacti- 
vated, and  she  sailed  down  the  coast  to  Mayport,  Fla., 
arriving  there  on  12  April. 

She  was  placed  out  of  commission,  in  reserve,  on  18 
June  1946.  In  September  the  escort  was  towed  to 
Charleston  for  yard  availability  which  lasted  until 
December  1946  when  she  was  towed  to  Mayport,  Fla., 
and  laid  up  with  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet.  Swenning 
was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 July  1972  and  sold 
to  Northern  Metals  Co.,  Philadelphia,  for  scrap. 


Swerve 

I 

(AM-121:  dp.  890;  1.  221'2";  b.  32'2";  dr.  10'9";  s. 

18  k.;  cpl.  105;  a.  1 3",  2 40mm.;  cl.  Auk) 

The  first  Swerve  (AM-121)  was  laid  down  on  27 
May  1942  by  the  John  H.  Mathis  Co.,  Camden,  N.J.; 
launched  on  25  February  1943;  sponsored  by  Miss  E. 
C.  Draemel;  and  commissioned  on  23  January  1944,  Lt. 
A.  Morthland,  USNR,  in  command. 

Swerve  held  sea  trials  from  1 to  14  February  and 
sailed  for  Little  Creek  on  the  15th  to  begin  her  shake- 
down  cruise.  Most  of  March  was  spent  in  a post-shake- 
down  availability  and  in  training. 

On  29  March,  as  a member  of  Mine  Division  18,  she 
sailed  to  Charleston,  S.C.  Swerve  stood  out  of  Charles- 
ton on  7 April  as  an  escort  for  CK-2  en  route  to  Ber- 
muda. The  convoy  arrived  there  on  the  18th  and,  on  8 
May,  sailed  to  the  Azores.  Swerve  called  at  Gibraltar 
and  proceeded  to  Naples,  Italy. 

The  minesweeper  sailed  for  Palermo,  Sicily,  on  20 
May  and  arrived  there  the  next  day.  She  made  a 
voyage  to  Bizerte  and  returned  to  Naples.  The  ship 
sailed  for  Anzio  on  4 June,  and  arrived  off  the  beach 
the  next  day. 

Swerve  remained  off  Anzio  from  5 to  18  June.  The 
ship  was  under  enemy  air  attacks  on  the  5th  and  9th 
but  was  not  damaged.  On  the  19th,  she  sailed  to 
Malta,  via  Naples,  for  degaussing.  Training  exercises 
were  held  off  Salerno  from  22  June  to  4 July.  The 
next  day,  the  minesweeper  sailed  for  Anzio  again. 

Swerve  was  sweeping  mines  off  Anzio  on  9 July 
when,  at  1300  hours,  she  struck  a mine.  There  was  an 
underwater  explosion  under  her  port  quarter;  and, 
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three  minutes  later,  she  had  a 10-degree  list  to  port. 
The  order  was  given  to  abandon  ship  at  1307  hours; 
and,  one  minute  later,  the  port  rail  was  under  water. 
The  ship  continued  turning  slowly  and  sinking  by  the 
stern.  Fifteen  minutes  after  hitting  the  mine,  Swerve’s 
bow  was  up  with  the  stern  resting  on  the  bottom.  An 
hour  later  the  ship  sank  from  sight. 

Swerve  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  22  August 
1944. 

Swerve  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

II 

(MSO-495:  dp.  620;  1.  172';  b.  36';  dr.  10';  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  74;  a.  1 40mm.,  2 .50  cal.  mg.;  cl.  Aggressive) 

The  second  Swerve  (MSO-495),  ex-AM-495,  was 
laid  down  on  20  December  1954  by  Broward  Marine 
Inc.,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.;  redesignated  as  MSO-495 
on  7 February  1955;  launched  on  1 November  1955; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  F.  A.  Denison;  and  commissioned 
on  27  July  1957,  Lt.  Comdr.  K.  H.  Eaton  in  command. 

Swerve  was  assigned  a home  port  at  Charleston, 
S.C.,  and,  after  her  shakedown,  participated  in  local 
exercises  and  operations  until  January  1959  when  she 
deployed  to  the  Mediterranean  for  duty  with  the  6th 
Fleet.  Her  first  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean  ended  in 
June.  She  then  participated  in  two  minesweeping  exer- 
cises which  took  her  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  Nassau, 
B.W.I.  From  January  to  June  1960,  she  participated  in 
various  exercises  and  then,  for  a three-month  period, 
operated  an  underwater  camera  for  the  Service  Force 
from  New  York  to  Boston  and  St.  Johns,  Newfound- 
land. 

Swerve  began  an  overhaul  in  October  1960  that 
lasted  until  February  1961.  After  refresher  training, 
she  participated  in  minesweeping  operations  with  units 
of  the  Royal  Candian  Navy  before  making  a midshipman 
cruise  to  the  Caribbean.  She  returned  to  Charleston 
and  began  making  preparations  for  another  tour  with 
the  6th  Fleet  in  the  fall.  The  minesweeper  stood  out  of 
Charleston,  on  11  September  1961,  and  entered  the 
Mediterranean  two  weeks  later  for  a tour  that  ended 
on  24  March  1962.  In  May,  Swerve  participated  in 
Project  Mercury  as  a recovery  unit  for  America’s 
second  orbital  space  shot.  The  remainder  of  the  year 
was  spent  in  local  operations  and  in  overhaul. 

Swerve  sailed  to  Panama  City,  Fla.,  on  29  January 
1963  and  assisted  the  Mine  Defense  Laboratory  during 
February  and  March.  She  and  her  division  then 
deployed  to  the  Caribbean  from  2 June  to  18  October. 
On  4 November,  Swerve  and  Sturdy  (MSO-494)  got 
underway  on  a good-will  tour  to  Central  America.  The 
two  ships  called  at  ports  in  Panama,  Costa  Rica,  Nica- 
ragua, and  Guatemala  before  returning  to  Charleston 
on  8 December  1963. 

Swerve  conducted  operations  along  the  coast  with 
Mine  Division  44  until  24  August  1964  when  it  sailed 
for  Argentia,  Newfoundland,  on  a five-week  cruise. 
The  minesweeper  spent  the  remainder  of  the  year  at 
Charleston  for  an  overhaul  and  leave.  In  March  1965, 
she  served  as  a recovery  unit  for  Project  Gemini  3 off 
Cape  Kennedy,  Fla. 

Swerve  was  deployed  to  the  6th  Fleet  from  15  June 
to  8 November  1965.  On  29  March,  she  deployed  to  the 
Caribbean.  On  1 July,  Swerve  was  assigned  the  task  of 
finding  and  recovering  a practice  weapon  that  was  lost 
off  Vieques,  P.R.  After  51  days  of  searching,  with  the 
aid  of  the  mini-submarine  Asherah,  the  device  was 
found  and  recovered.  The  ship  returned  to  Charleston 
and  resumed  operations  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
from  Halifax  to  the  Dominican  Republic  for  the  next 
five  years. 

In  September  1970  it  was  decided  that  Swerve  would 
be  decommissioned.  Preinactivation  was  begun  at  May- 
port,  Fla.,  on  1 October;  and,  on  20  January  1971,  she 
was  placed  in  a caretaker  status.  Swerve  was  decom- 


missioned on  1 July  1971  and  assigned  to  the  Atlantic 
Reserve  Fleet.  She  was  still  attached  to  that  fleet  in 
February  1975. 

Swift 

I 

(Sch. : t.  12;  a.  2 12-pdr.  how.) 

The  first  Swift  was  a small  schooner  captured  by 
Patapsco  on  9 February  1864  in  Wassau  Sound,  Ga. 
No  record  has  been  found  of  any  filing  of  libel  papers 
against  the  schooner,  but  she  was  taken  into  the  South 
Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron.  The  vessel  served  at 
Tybee  Island,  Ga.,  and  at  Port  Royal  as  a tender.  She 
was  sold  at  public  auction  there  on  8 August  1865. 

II 

(AM-122:  dp.  890;  1.  221'2";  b.  32';  dr.  10'9";  s.  18 
k. ; cpl.  105;  a.  1 3",  2 40mm.;  cl.  Auk) 

The  second  Swift  (AM-122)  was  laid  down  on  27 
June  1942  by  the  John  H.  Mathis  Co.,  Camden,  N.J.; 
launched  on  5 December  1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Sheedy;  and  commissioned  on  29  December  1943,  Lt. 
Comdr.  R.  K.  Cockey,  USNR,  in  command. 

Swift  held  her  shakedown  cruise  at  Little  Creek, 
Va.,  and  on  11  February  1944  entered  the  Norfolk 
Navy  Yard  for  alterations.  Upon  completion,  she  sailed 
to  New  York  to  await  the  formation  of  a convoy.  The 
convoy  was  formed  and  sailed,  with  Swift  as  escort,  on 
25  March  for  England.  It  arrived  at  Falmouth  on  19 
April,  and  Swift  proceeded  to  Plymouth  where  she 
reported  to  Naval  Forces,  Europe,  for  duty.  She  oper- 
ated out  of  Plymouth  and  Torquay  until  the  end  of 
May. 

As  a unit  of  Mine  Division  (MinDiv)  18,  Swift 
sailed  from  Torquay  on  5 June  for  Normandy,  France, 
where  she  began  sweeping  mines  off  the  “Utah”  beach- 
head. She  swept  mines  from  dawn  to  dusk  and  acted 
as  “E-boat”  patrol  at  night.  On  D + l (7  June)  Tide 
(AM-125)  was  mined  and  sunk  while  being  towed  by 
Swift.  Swift  remained  there  until  17  June  when  she 
returned  to  Plymouth.  Seven  days  later,  she  returned 
to  France  to  aid  in  sweeping  a lane  for  battleships  so 
they  could  bombard  Cherbourg  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land. 

Swift  was  next  routed  to  Algeria  and  sailed  from 
Plymouth  on  1 August.  She  arrived  at  Oran  on  6 
August  and  was  assigned  to  the  invasion  fleet  for  the 
assault  on  southern  France,  Operation  “Dragoon.” 
Swift  sortied  with  the  fleet  on  10  August  and  was  off 
the  landing  beaches  in  the  early  morning  of  D-Day,  15 
August.  She  helped  clear  the  transport  area  and  swept 
lanes  for  landing  craft.  After  the  troops  were  ashore, 
the  minesweeper  remained  on  station,  sweeping  by  day 
and  performing  antisubmarine  and  “E-boat”  patrol  by 
night.  Swift  escorted  a convoy  to  Naples  on  16  October 
and  returned  to  Golfe  de  Juan,  France.  She  made  daily 
sweeps  up  the  Riviera,  past  the  German  frontier,  to 
the  vicinity  of  San  Remo.  The  minesweeper  returned 
to  Oran  on  21  December  and  joined  a convoy  bound 
for  the  United  'States  which  sailed  on  28  December 
1944. 

Swift  arrived  at  Norfolk  in  mid-January  1945  and 
entered  the  navy  yard  there  for  an  overhaul  in  prepa- 
ration for  duty  in  the  Pacific.  The  work  was  completed 
on  5 March  and,  after  refresher  training,  she  departed 
for  Miami  with  Sway  (AM-120)  and  Symbol 
(AM-123).  The  minesweepers  arrived  there  on  30 
March  and  air-search  radar  was  installed  on  Swift. 
The  ships  departed  on  26  April  for  the  Canal  Zone 
and  the  west  coast,  arriving  at  San  Diego  on  15  May. 
Swift  sailed  two  days  later  with  Symbol  and  Threat 
(AM-124)  for  Hawaii.  She  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor 
on  the  26th  and  sailed  to  Guam  six  days  later.  Upon 
her  arrival  at  Apra  Harbor,  she  was  routed  onward  to 
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Ulithi.  Swift  stood  out  of  Ulithi  on  30  June  as  an 
escort  for  convoy  UOK-32  en  route  to  Okinawa  and 
arrived  at  Kerama  Retto  on  6 July.  She  swept  mines 
in  the  East  China  Sea  from  10  to  15  July  and  from  13 
to  25  August. 

Swift  sailed  from  Okinawa  on  31  August  for  Tsu- 
garu  Strait,  between  Honshu  and  Hokkaido,  Japan, 
and  swept  mines  there  from  7 to  17  September.  After 
an  upkeep  period  at  Ominato  Bay,  Honshu,  from  the 
18th  to  the  22d,  she  swept  westward  of  the  strait  from 
23  September  to  13  October.  The  ship  operated  out  of 
Ominato  until  she  began  clearing  the  “Klondike”  area 
of  the  East  China  Sea  from  26  October  to  8 November. 
Swift  was  overhauled  at  Sasebo  and  then,  on  26 
November,  sailed  to  Kiirin,  Formosa,  to  sweep  mines 
off  the  northwest  coast.  On  11  December,  she  moved  to 
the  Pescadore  Islands  and  swept  Formosa  Strait  for 
10  days.  The  minesweeper  sailed  for  Shanghai,  China, 
on  21  December  1945  and  arrived  there  the  next  day. 
Swift  remained  there  until  early  January  1946  when 
she  departed  for  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States, 
via  Pearl  Harbor.  She  arrived  at  San  Diego  in  Febru- 
ary and  was  assigned  to  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet,  in 
commission,  in  reserve.  Swift  was  placed  out  of  com- 
mission, in  reserve,  on  4 June  1946. 

On  17  April  1951,  it  was  decided  to  activate  Swift; 
and  she  was  placed  in  commission  again  on  19  Decem- 
ber 1951.  After  overhaul  and  refresher  training,  the 
minesweeper  was  assigned  to  Mine  Squadron  5 for 
duty  and  operated  along  the  California  coast  until 
October  1952. 

Swift  made  a voyage  to  Hawaii  from  28  October  to 
1 December  1952.  On  3 February  1953  she  stood  out  of 
Long  Beach  en  route  to  the  Far  East  and  the  Korean 
war  zone.  She  called  at  Pearl  Harbor  in  mid-February 
and  arrived  at  Sasebo,  Japan,  on  9 March.  The  ship 
sailed  for  Korea  and  operated  in  the  East  Coast  Oper- 
ating Zone  and  at  Hungnam  until  28  April.  She  was 
in  Korea  again  from  24  May  until  25  August,  operat- 
ing between  Wonsan,  Pusan,  and  Cheju  Do.  Swift 
sailed  from  Sasebo  on  4 September  en  route  to  Califor- 
nia, via  Pearl  Harbor. 

Swift  arrived  at  Long  Beach  on  27  September  1953 
and  conducted  local  operations  along  the  California 
coast  until  October  1954.  She  deployed  to  the  Far  East 
again  from  21  October  1954  to  the  spring  of  1955 
when  she  returned  to  local  operations  at  San  Diego. 
Swift  was  reclassified  from  AM-122  to  MSF-122, 
Minesweeper,  Flat  (steel  hulled)  on  7 February  1955. 


She  was  decommissioned  again  on  13  December  1955 
and  assigned  to  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet. 

Swift  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 July  1972 
and  scrapped. 

Swift  received  six  battle  stars  for  service  in  World 
War  II  and  two  for  service  in  Korea. 


Switzerland 


Switzerland — a steam  ram  acquired  by  the  War 
Department  for  service  in  the  Mississippi  Marine  Bri- 
gade— often  participated  in  operations  of  the  Western 
Flotilla  which,  although  commanded  by  naval  officers, 
was  an  Army  organization.  The  Western  Flotilla  was 
transferred  to  the  Navy  Department  in  the  autumn  of 
1862,  but  the  Mississippi  Marine  Brigade  remained  a 
part  of  the  Army  until  it  was  disbanded  late  in  the 
Civil  War — long  after  Switzerland  was  sunk  by  the 
Confederate  batteries  at  Vicksburg  on  25  March  1863. 
Thus,  Switzerland  never  was  a Navy  vessel. 


Swivel 

An  oil  field  term. 

(ARS-36 : dp.  1,615;  1.  183'3";  b.  37';  dr.  14'8";  s.  12 
k. ; cpl.  65;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Weight) 

Swivel  (ARS-36),  ex-BARS-8,  ex-York  Salvor,  was 
laid  down  on  28  April  1942  by  the  American  Car  and 
Foundry  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.;  launched  on  6 May 
1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  T.  W.  Goslin;  and  commis- 
sioned on  6 October  1943,  Lt.  (jg.)  M.  C.  Sibitsky  in 
command. 

Swivel  moved  down  the  coast  and  held  her  shake- 
down  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area.  On  15  December 
1943,  the  wooden-hulled  salvage  ship  sailed  in  a convoy 
for  Falmouth,  England,  via  the  Azores  Islands.  She 
arrived  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  operated  there 
from  5 January  to  25  June  1944.  Her  primary  duties 
consisted  of  towing  and  preparing  small  ships  for  the 
invasion  of  France.  On  25  June,  she  crossed  the  chan- 
nel to  the  Omaha  Beach  assault  area  and  began  clear- 
ing the  beaches  to  expedite  the  landing  of  troops  and 
supplies.  This  duty,  including  towing  several  ships 
back  to  England,  continued  until  November. 


USS  Swivel  (ARS-36).  She  is  typical,  in  appearance,  of  three  classes  of  war-built  salvage  ships. 
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Swivel  proceeded  to  Le  Havre,  France,  on  12 
November,  and  assisted  in  clearing  that  harbor.  She 
moved  to  Cherbourg  on  25  December  1944,  helped 
clear  the  harbor,  and  assisted  ships  there  until  27  June 
1945.  She  returned  to  Le  Havre  on  that  date  and 
engaged  in  clearing  screws,  inspecting  underwater  bot- 
toms, and  making  temporary  repairs  until  returning  to 
the  United  States  on  31  October  1945  for  disposition. 
On  13  April  1946,  Swivel  reported  to  the  1st  Naval 
District;  was  inspected;  and  found  beyond  economical 
repair.  A Board  of  Inspection  and  Survey  found  her 
surplus  to  Navy  requirements  and  recommended  that 
she  be  disposed  of. 

Swivel  was  decommissioned  on  4 June  1946  and 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  3 July.  She  was  sold  to 
Mr.  L.  0.  Butts,  West  Newton,  Mass.,  on  6 December 
1946  and  scrapped. 

Swivel  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Sword 

Sword  (LSD-14)  was  renamed  Rushmore  ( q.v .)  on 
6 April  1944. 

Swordfish 

A large  fish  with  a long,  swordlike  beak  and  a high 
dorsal  fin. 

I 

(SS-193:  dp.  1,450  (surf.),  2,350  (subm.) ; 1.  310'6"; 

b.  27'1";  dr.  13'8";  s.  20  k.  (surf.),  8.75  k.  (subm.); 

cpl.  55;  a.  1 3",  8 21"  tt. ; cl.  Sargo) 

The  first  Swordfish  (SS-193)  was  laid  down  by 
Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  Vallejo,  Calif.,  on  27  October 
1937 ; launched  on  1 April  1939 ; sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Claude  C.  Bloch,  wife  of  Admiral  Bloch  who  was  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Fleet;  and  commissioned 
on  22  July  1939,  Lt.  Chester  C.  Smith  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  in  the  Pacific  and  post-shake- 
down  repairs  at  Mare  Island,  Swordfish  operated  out 
of  San  Diego,  Calif.,  until  early  1941,  when  she  set  sail 
for  Pearl  Harbor.  On  3 November,  Swordfish,  in  com- 
pany with  three  other  United  States  submarines, 
departed  Pearl  Harbor,  and  on  22  November,  arrived 
at  Manila,  Philippine  Islands.  The  submarine  remained 
at  Manila  until  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 
on  7 December.  The  following  day,  she  set  sail  on  her 
first  war  patrol,  conducted  off  the  coast  of  Hainan, 
China.  After  damaging  several  enemy  vessels  on  the 
9th,  11th,  and  14th,  Swordfish  sank  her  initial  victim  of 
the  war  on  16  December.  Hit  amidships  by  one  of 
three  torpedoes,  the  cargo  ship  Atsutasan  Maru 
erupted  in  a cloud  of  smoke  and  flames  and  disap- 
peared beneath  the  waves.  On  27  December,  Swordfish 
embarked  the  organizational  staff  of  the  Submarines 
Asiatic  Command  Staff  at  Manila  and  headed  for 
Soerabaja,  Java,  arriving  on  7 January  1942. 

Swordfish  departed  Soerabaja  on  16  January  for  her 
second  war  patrol,  conducted  in  the  Celebes  Sea  and  in 
the  Philippines.  On  24  January,  she  torpedoed  and 
sank  the  cargo  ship  Myoken  Maru  off  Kema,  Celebes 
Islands.  On  20  February,  she  submerged  in  the 
entrance  to  Mariveles,  Luzon,  only  to  surface  after 
dark  to  take  on  board  the  President  of  the  Philippines 
and  his  family.  She  departed  through  a minefield  and 
arrived  at  San  Jose,  Panay,  Philippine  Islands  on  the 
22d,  where  the  President  and  his  party  were  trans- 
ferred to  a motor  tender.  Swordfish  then  returned  to 
Manila  Bay  and  embarked  the  High  Commissioner  of 
the  Philippines,  arriving  at  Fremantle,  Western  Aus- 
tralia, on  9 March. 

Swordfish  got  underway  from  Fremantle  on  1 April 
for  her  third  war  patrol,  with  her  primary  mission 
being  to  deliver  40  tons  of  provisions  to  the  besieged 
island  of  Corregidor.  However,  Corregidor  fell  to  the 


Japanese  before  the  mission  could  be  carried  out; 
and  the  submarine  was  ordered  to  patrol  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Ambon  Island.  The  only  ships  sighted  were 
beyond  effective  range,  and  the  submarine  returned  to 
Fremantle  on  1 May. 

Departing  Fremantle  for  her  fourth  war  patrol  on 
15  May,  Swordfish  was  in  the  South  China  Sea  on  29 
May  where  she  sank  a 1,900-ton  cargo  ship  and  was  in 
the  Gulf  of  Siam  on  12  June  where  she  torpedoed  and 
sank  the  cargo  ship  Burma  Maru.  The  submarine 
returned  to  Fremantle  on  4 July. 

Although  her  fifth  war  patrol,  conducted  in  the  Sulu 
Sea,  and  her  sixth  war  patrol,  conducted  in  the  Solo- 
mon Islands,  were  unproductive,  during  her  seventh 
war  patrol  Swordfish  sank  the  4,122-ton  cargo  ship 
Myoho  Maru  on  19  January  1943.  Returning  to  Pearl 
Harbor  on  23  February,  the  submarine  underwent 
overhaul  until  29  July,  when  she  got  underway  for  her 
eighth  war  patrol. 

On  22  August,  she  sighted  her  first  target  of  the 
patrol,  and  quickly  sent  the  cargo  ship  Nishiyama 
Maru  to  the  bottom,  the  victim  of  two  torpedo  hits.  A 
convoy  was  intercepted  on  5 September,  and  Swordfish 
damaged  a large  tanker  before  sinking  the  cargo  ship 
Tenkai  Maru.  The  submarine  concluded  this  patrol  at 
Brisbane,  Australia,  on  20  September. 

Swordfish’s  ninth  war  patrol  lasted  only  three  weeks. 
Shortly  after  reaching  her  assigned  patrol  area,  mate- 
rial defects  were  discovered,  and  the  submarine  had  to 
return  to  port. 

On  the  day  after  Christmas  1943,  Swordfish 
departed  for  her  tenth  war  patrol,  conducted  in  Tokyo 
Bay.  On  14  January  1944,  she  sank  the  passenger- 
cargo  ship  Yamakuni  Maru  and  two  days  later  sank 
the  converted  gunboat  Delhi  Maru.  On  27  January,  she 
fired  two  torpedoes  at  the  converted  salvage  vessel 
Kasagi  Maru,  which  broke  in  half  and  sank.  Swordfish 
terminated  her  tenth  patrol  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  7 Feb- 
ruary. 

Swordfish  put  to  sea  on  13  March  for  her  eleventh 
war  patrol,  conducted  in  the  Marianas  Islands. 
Although  several  enemy  ships  were  damaged  during 
this  patrol,  no  sinkings  could  be  confirmed;  and  the 
submarine  returned  to  Majure  on  29  April. 

Swordfish’s  twelfth  war  patrol  was  conducted  in  the 
area  of  the  Bonin  Islands.  On  9 June,  the  submarine 
found  the  Japanese  destroyer  Matsukaze  clearly  silhou- 
etted against  the  horizon  and  sank  the  enemy  ship 
with  two  torpedoes  from  her  bow  tubes.  On  15  June, 
she  torpedoed  and  sank  the  cargo  ship  Kanseishi  Maru. 
The  remainder  of  the  patrol  was  unproductive,  and  the 
submarine  terminated  her  twelfth  patrol  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor on  30  June. 

On  22  December,  Swordfish  departed  Pearl  Harbor 
to  conduct  her  thirteenth  war  patrol,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Nansei  Shoto.  On  2 January  1945,  she  was  ordered  to 
patrol  clear  of  the  Nansei  Shoto  area  until  completion 
of  scheduled  air  strikes.  She  acknowledged  receipt  of 
these  orders  on  3 January.  No  further  communication 
was  received  from  the  submarine.  On  15  February, 
after  repeated  attempts  to  contact  her  by  radio  had 
failed,  she  was  reported  as  presumed  lost,  the  victim 
of  unknown  causes. 

Swordfish  (SS-193)  earned  eight  battle  stars  for 
World  War  II  service. 

II 

(SSN-579 : dp.  2,570  (surf.),  2,861  (subm.);  1.  267'8"; 

b.  25';  dr.  22';  s.  18+  (surf.);  cpl.  87;  a.  6 21"  tt. ; 

cl.  Skate) 

The  second  Swordfish  (SSN-579)  was  laid  down  on 
25  January  1956  by  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard, 
Portsmouth,  N.H.;  launched  on  27  August  1957;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Eugene  C.  Riders;  and  commissioned  on 
15  September  1958,  Comdr.  Shannon  D.  Cramer,  Jr.,  in 
command. 
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Swordfish  completed  fitting  out  and  held  her  shake- 
down  in  the  Atlantic.  After  post-shakedown  availabil- 
ity and  subsequent  sea  trials  along  the  east  coast,  she 
was  assigned  a home  port  in  Pearl  Harbor,  T.H., 
effective  16  March  1959.  She  steamed  to  Hawaii  in 
July  and  was  the  second  nuclear  powered  submarine  to 
join  the  Pacific  Fleet,  joining  Sorgo  (SSN-583). 
Assigned  to  Submarine  Squadron  1,  Swordfish  steamed 
over  35,000  miles  during  her  first  year  in  commission 
with  over  80%  of  them  submerged. 

In  January  1960,  Swordfish  deployed  to  the  western 
Pacific  for  four  months  and  became  the  first  nuclear 
submarine  in  that  area.  During  this  time,  President 
Chiang  Kai-Shek,  of  the  Republic  of  China,  was 
embarked  for  a one-day  indoctrination  cruise.  She 
deployed  to  WestPac  again  on  20  June  and  on  this 
occasion  took  President  Carlos  P.  Garcia  of  the  Philip- 
pines to  sea  for  a one-day  demonstration.  The  subma- 
rine conducted  local  operations  in  the  Hawaiian  area 
from  January  to  May  1961.  In  late  May,  the  subma- 
rine got  underway  for  the  west  coast  of  the  United 
States  where  she  operated  between  San  Diego  and  San 
Francisco  with  various  Pacific  Fleet  units.  Swordfish 
returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  14  July  and  operated 
locally  until  September  when  she  deployed  to  the  west- 
ern Pacific  for  two  months. 

Swordfish  sailed  to  Mare  Island  in  January  1962  and 
became  the  first  nuclear  submarine  to  be  overhauled  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  She  returned  to  Hawaii  on  29  Sep- 
tember for  refresher  training  and  local  operations.  On 
26  October,  the  submarine  was  again  deployed  to 
WestPac.  She  continued  operating  from  Pearl  Harbor, 
on  local  operations  and  on  deployments  to  the  western 
Pacific,  as  a member  of  Submarine  Division  71  until 
30  June  1965  when  she  was  assigned  to  SubDiv  11 
which  was  also  based  there.  In  late  1965,  Swordfish 
was  awarded  a Navy  Unit  Commendation  for  special 
operations  from  8 October  to  3 December  1963;  from 
22  September  to  25  November  1964;  and  from  20  May 
to  23  July  1965. 

Swordfish  arrived  at  the  San  Francisco  Naval  Ship- 
yard on  1 November  1965  to  undergo  a refueling  and 
Sub  Safe  overhaul  which  lasted  until  31  August  1967. 
Sea  trials  were  held  in  September  and  weapons  trials 
in  early  October.  She  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  13 
October  and  conducted  refresher  training  until  31 
December  1967.  The  period  1 January  to  2 February 
1968  was  spent  in  preparation  for  overseas  movement. 
Swordfish  deployed  to  the  western  Pacific  from  3 Feb- 
ruary to  5 September  and,  upon  her  return  to  Pearl 
Harbor,  remained  in  port  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Swordfish  conducted  local  operations  in  the 
Hawaiian  area  from  1 January  to  11  May  1969  at 
which  time  she  again  deployed  until  4 November.  The 
remainder  of  the  year  was  spent  in  a leave  and  upkeep 
period.  She  was  deployed  on  special  operations  from  24 
February  to  9 April  1970  and  then  entered  drydock  at 
Pearl  Harbor  for  an  availability  period  which  lasted 
until  30  September.  The  remainder  of  calendar  year 
1970  was  spent  conducting  a period  of  crew  training 
necessitated  by  the  yard  period. 

Local  operations  during  1971  were  broken  by  a tour 
in  WestPac  from  24  March  to  22  September.  During 
this  deployment,  the  submarine  visited  Yokosuka, 
Buckner  Bay,  Pusan,  and  Hong  Kong.  Swordfish  con- 
tinued local  operations  until  26  June  1972  when  she 
entered  the  Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Shipyard  for  her 
annual  overhaul  which  lasted  through  31  December 
1973.  Upon  completion  of  the  yard  period,  Swordfish 
resumed  operations  with  her  Pearl  Harbor-based 
squadron  and  was  still  operating  from  there  in  March 
1975. 


Sybilla  III 

(S P-104 : t.  103;  1.  120';  b.  14'6";  dr.  4'8";  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  9;  a.  1 3-pdr.,  1 1-pdr.,  1 mg.) 


Sybilla  III  (SP-104) — a motor  yacht  built  in  1915 
as  Paragon  by  Robert  Jacob,  City  Island,  N.Y. — was 
acquired  by  the  Navy  from  John  F.  Bettz,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  and  was  commissioned  on  14  May  1917. 

Sybilla  III  was  assigned  to  section  patrol  duty  in 
the  7th  Naval  District.  She  was  returned  to  her  owner 
and  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  24  December  1918. 

Sycamore 

A shade  tree  originating  in  the  Levant,  bearing  a 
sweet  and  edible  fruit  similar  to  the  fig. 


Sycamore  (YN-28)  was  renamed  Nutmeg  (q.v.)  on 
26  June  1940. 


Sylph 

I 

(Sch. : t.  300;  cpl.  70;  a.  4 long  32-pdrs.,  12  long  6- 
pdrs.) 

The  first  Sylph — a schooner  built  to  strengthen  Com- 
modore Isaac  Chauncey’s  squadron  on  Lake  Ontario — 
was  laid  down  on  26  July  1813  at  Sackett’s  Harbor, 
N.Y.,  by  Henry  Eckford;  and  launched  on  18  August 
1813. 

Three  days  later,  the  new  schooner  reinforced 
Chauncey’s  little  fleet  on  Lake  Ontario.  On  the  after- 
noon of  11  September,  she  began  a long-range,  running 
battle  off  the  mouth  of  the  Genessee  River.  During  the 
three  and  one-half  hour  engagement,  the  American 
squadron  suffered  no  casualties  nor  damage  while  the 
British  had  a midshipman  and  three  seamen  killed  and 
seven  wounded.  One  of  their  brigs  was  seriously  dam- 
aged before  the  English  squadron  escaped  into 
Amherst  Bay. 

Sylph  got  into  action  again  on  the  28th  when  the 
two  fleets  met  in  York  Bay.  However,  since  she  was 
towing  a slower  schooner  throughout  the  engagement, 
she  was  unable  to  get  close  to  the  fleeing  British  ships, 
and  had  to  be  content  with  firing  at  them  from  a 
great  distance  as  her  contribution  to  the  American  vic- 
tory. 

Chauncey  broke  off  the  pursuit  about  mid-afternoon, 
lest  his  fleet  be  endangered  by  a threatening  storm. 
Bad  weather  lasted  until  the  evening  of  the  31st.  On  2 
October,  the  British  fleet  got  underway  and  escaped. 
Chauncy  hunted  for  the  English  ships  and,  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  5th,  came  upon  seven  vessels.  The 
American  ship  captured  five;  one  other  was  burned  by 
her  crew  to  prevent  capture  and  one  managed  to 
escape.  Two  of  the  prizes  proved  to  be  Confiance  and 
Hamilton,  which  were  the  former  American  ships  Julia 
and  Growler.  Thereafter,  the  British  fleet  remained  in 
Kingston,  Ontario,  where  they  were  blockaded  until  the 
end  of  November  when  cold  weather  closed  navigation 
on  the  lake  for  the  winter. 

During  the  off-season,  both  fleets  engaged  in  a ship- 
building race  in  an  effort  to  achieve  naval  superiority 
in  1814.  During  this  period,  Sylph  was  rerigged  as  a 
brig,  and  her  armament  was  changed  to  2 9-pounder 
and  ,16  24-pounder  carronades. 

In  the  spring  of  1814,  the  British  squadron  was  first 
to  venture  out  upon  the  lake.  On  5 May,  they  captured 
the  American  base  at  Oswego;  and  then  proceeded  to 
Sacketts  Harbor  which  they  blockaded  until  6 June. 

The  American  fleet  got  underway  on  31  July  and 
sailed  up  to  the  head  of  the  lake  where  Chauncy  inter- 
cepted British  brig  Magnet.  He  ordered  Sylph  to  sail 
into  shoal  water  to  destroy  the  brig;  but,  before  Sylph 
could  perform  the  chore,  the  British  vessel’s  crew  ran 
her  aground  and  burned  her. 

Chauncy  then  took  his  squadron  to  Kingston  where 
he  blockaded  the  British  fleet  until  winter  ended  navi- 
gation. 
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The  Treaty  of  Ghent  obviated  further  naval  opera- 
tions on  the  Great  Lakes.  Sylph  was  laid  up  at  Sack- 
etts  Harbor  until  1823  when  she  was  reported  sunk 
and  decayed.  Her  hulk  was  sold  before  1825. 

II 

(Sch. : t.  41;  cpl.  13;  a.  1 gun) 

The  second  Sylph — a schooner  built  in  1831  by 
Dorgin  and  Baily  as  Sarah  Ann — was  purchased  by 
the  Navy  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  April  1831;  was 
renamed  Sylph  on  26  April  1831;  was  fitted  out  at  the 
Washington  Navy  Yard;  and  was  commissioned  there 
on  or  about  19  May  1831,  Lt.  H.  E.  V.  Robinson  in 
command. 

The  schooner  was  ordered  to  cruise  along  the  coasts 
of  the  southern  states  to  protect  live  oak  timber  grow- 
ing on  public  lands.  Live  oak  was  then  used  exten- 
sively in  shipbuilding. 

Sylph  was  reported  ready  for  sea  on  3 June  and 
sailed  for  Norfolk  on  that  day  or  soon  thereafter.  Rec- 
ords of  her  movements  thereafter  are  scarce.  We  know 
that  she  departed  Pensacola,  Fla.,  in  July,  but  she  was 
not  heard  from  again.  It  was  assumed  that  she  was 
lost — with  all  on  board — during  an  intense  storm  in 

August. 

III 

(Converted  Yacht:  dp.  152  (n.) ; 1.  123'8"  (wl.) ; b. 

20';  dr.  7'6";  s.  15  k.) 

The  third  Sylph,  a converted  yacht,  was  purchased 
in  June  1898  from  her  builder,  John  Roach  & Co.,  of 
Chester,  Pa.;  and  commissioned  on  18  August  1898  at 
the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard. 

Soon  after  commissioning,  Sylph  was  assigned  to  the 
Washington  Navy  Yard,  where  she  served  as  a yacht 
for  the  President  and  other  high  officials.  President 
McKinley  was  the  first  President  to  use  her.  In  1902, 
she  began  alternating  with  Mayflower  as  the  Presi- 
dent’s yacht,  and  she  also  served  the  Secretary  and 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  the  same  manner. 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  frequently  cruised  in 
Sylph  to  his  summer  place  at  Oyster  Bay,  N.Y. ; and 
President  William  Howard  Taft  used  her  for  excur- 
sions off  the  New  England  coast  during  the  summers 
of  his  term. 

More  often,  Sylph  cruised  up  and  down  the  Potomac 
River,  near  Washington.  She  went  on  sightseeing 
excursions  in  Chesapeake  Bay  and  to  George  Washing- 
ton’s home  at  Mount  Vernon,  Va.,  on  the  Potomac  just 
below  Washington.  Among  her  famous  passengers,  the 
yacht  numbered  the  King  of  Belgium  and  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Sweden. 

Woodrow  Wilson  was  the  last  President  to  use  Sylph 
as  the  presidential  yacht.  After  his  term  of  office,  she 
operated  from  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  for  the  Sec- 
retary and  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  often 
made  pleasure  cruises  to  Mount  Vernon  with  patients 
of  the  Naval  Hospital  embarked.  On  24  January  1921, 
she  was  called  upon  to  carry  the  body  of  the  late  min- 
ister of  Sweden  down  the  Potomac  and  through  the 
lower  Chesapeake  Bay  to  Hampton  Roads. 

Sylph  continued  in  special  service  at  Washington 
throughout  her  career.  On  17  July  1921,  she  received 
the  alpha  numeric  designation,  PY-5.  She  continued  to 
cruise  the  Potomac  and  Anacostia  Rivers  until  19 
November  1928,  when  she  moored  at  the  Washington 
Navy  Yard  to  remain  for  the  rest  of  her  career.  On  2 
April  1929,  she  was  taken  in  tow  to  Norfolk,  Va.  On 
the  27th,  Sylph  was  decommissioned  there,  and  her 
name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  two  days  later. 
On  26  November  1929,  her  hulk  was  sold  to  Mr.  Frank 
B.  Clair  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


IV 

(PY-12:  dp.  810  (est.) ; 1.  205'0";  b.  33'10";  dr. 

16'10"  (mean)  (full);  s.  liy2  k.  (tl.) ; cpl.  88;  1 3", 

2 .50  cal.  mg.,  4 .30  cal.  mg.) 

Intrepid  (YP-71) — a yacht  built  in  1929  at  Nepon- 
set,  Mass.,  by  George  Lawley  & Sons  Corp. — was 
acquired  by  the  Navy  on  16  July  1940.  She  was 
renamed  Sylph  and  redesignated  PY-12  three  days 
later.  After  conversion  in  New  York  City  by  the  Sulli- 
van Drydock  & Repair  Co.,  she  was  commissioned  on  1 
October  1940. 

After  commissioning,  she  remained  at  New  York, 
assigned  to  the  3d  Naval  District  to  train  reserve  mid- 
shipmen. Soon  after  America’s  entry  into  World  War 
II,  Sylph  was  fitted  with  sound  gear  and  depth 
charges  and  assigned  to  Tompkinsville,  N.Y.,  to  help 
patrol  for  German  U-boats.  On  10  February  1942,  she 
was  reassigned  to  New  London,  Conn.,  whence  she  con- 
tinued to  hunt  for  submarines.  While  at  New  London, 
Sylph  also  helped  periodically  to  train  sonarmen — so 
sorely  needed  in  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic. 

In  the  fall  of  1943,  Sylph  ceased  to  patrol  for  sub- 
marines. Assigned  to  Quonset  Point,  R.I.,  she  gave  her 
full  attention  to  training  sonarmen  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  equipment  and  techniques  for  finding  and 
sinking  submarines.  In  October  1944,  Sylph  and  her 
unit,  the  Surface  Division  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet’s  Anti- 
submarine Development  Detachment,  shifted  base  to 
Port  Everglades,  Fla.  She  continued  to  train  sonarmen 
there  and  assisted  in  the  antisubmarine  warfare  re- 
search effort  through  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

In  September  1945,  Sylph  was  ordered  to  the  Com- 
mandant, 6th  Naval  District,  at  Charleston,  S.C.  She 
arrived  at  Charleston  on  8 November  and  was  decom- 
missioned on  19  December.  Her  name  was  struck  from 
the  Navy  list  on  8 January  1946,  and  her  hulk  was 
sold  by  the  War  Shipping  Administration  on  31 
December  1946. 


Sylvan  Arrow 

(Id.  No.  2150:  dp.  18,610;  1.  467'6";  b.  62'6";  dr.  277"; 
s.  11  k.;  cpl.  90;  a.  1 6",  1 5") 

Sylvan  Arrow  (ID.  No.  2150)  was  built  in  1918  by 
the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.  J.  The 
ship  was  owned  and  operated  as  tanker  by  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.  She  arrived  at  New  York  on  15  July  1918;  was 
taken  over  and  refitted  for  naval  use;  was  commis- 
sioned on  19  July;  and  assigned  to  the  Naval  Overseas 
Transportation  Service. 

Sylvan  Arrow  loaded  a cargo  of  fuel  oil  and  sea- 
planes at  New  York  and  sailed  for  England  on  the 
28th.  She  arrived  at  Devonport  on  14  August  and 
began  her  return  voyage  on  the  17th.  She  delivered 
cargo  to  Brest,  France,  on  22  September  and  unloaded 
another  at  Sheerness,  England,  on  11  November. 

When  the  tanker  returned  to  New  York  on  29 
November,  she  was  ordered  demobilized.  Sylvan  Arrow 
was  placed  out  of  commission  on  21  January  1919  and 
returned  to  her  owner. 

Syivania 

An  astronomical  body. 

I 

(AKA-44:  dp.  7,000;  1.  426';  b.  58';  dr.  44';  s.  17  k.; 
cpl.  303;  a.  1 5",  8 40mm.;  cl.  Artemis) 

The  first  Syivania  (AKA-44),  ex-MC  hull  1905,  was 
laid  down  on  24  Feburary  1945  by  the  Walsh-Kaiser 
Co.,  Inc.,  Providence,  R.I. ; launched  on  25  April  1945; 
sponsored  by  Miss  Mary  H.  O’Neil;  delivered  to  the 
Navy  and  commissioned  on  19  May  1945,  Lt.  Comdr. 
F.  O.  Bryce,  USNR,  in  command. 
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USS  Sylph  (PY-12)  steams  down  the  Potomac  River.  The  skyline  of  Washington  can  be  seen  in  the  background. 


Sylvania  completed  fitting  out  and  loading  at  Boston 
and  sailed  for  Norfolk  on  4 June  to  begin  her  shake- 
down  training.  Training  was  completed  on  15  June; 
and,  six  days  later,  the  ship  got  underway  for  Mar- 
seilles, France.  She  arrived  there  on  3 July  and,  nine 
days  later,  was  underway  for  the  Philippine  Islands. 
The  Panama  Canal  was  transited  on  27  July;  and, 
after  a port  call  at  Eniwetok,  Marshall  Islands,  the 
transport  arrived  at  Manila  on  26  August.  The  cargo 
and  troops  from  France  were  off-loaded;  and,  until  19 
September,  vehicles,  cargo,  and  troops  were  loaded 
which  were  destined  for  Japan. 

Sylvania  and  other  ships  of  Transport  Squadron  14 
sortied  from  Manila  on  20  September  en  route  to 
Japan.  She  arrived  at  Wakayama,  Honshu,  on  25  Sep- 
tember, unloaded,  and  began  the  return  voyage  to  the 
Philippines  the  next  day.  The  cargo  ship  arrived  at 
Subic  Bay  on  1 October  and  operated  in  the  Philip- 
pines until  15  October  when  she  sailed  for  Mitsuga- 
hama,  Shikoku  Island,  Japan.  She  arrived  there  on  the 
21st  and  remained  for  a week  prior  to  departing  for 
Saipan,  Mariana  Islands. 

Sylvania  arrived  at  Saipan  on  the  last  day  of  Octo- 
ber and  was  assigned  duty  with  the  “Magic  Carpet” 
fleet.  She  embarked  325  passengers  on  1 November  and 
sailed  for  California.  She  arrived  at  San  Francisco  on 
14  November;  discharged  her  passengers;  and  sailed  for 
Samar,  P.I.,  two  weeks  later.  Her  sailing  orders  were 
modified  en  route,  and  she  was  directed  to  proceed  to 
Saipan.  She  remained  at  Saipan  from  13  to  15  Decem- 
ber when  she  stood  out  for  California,  arriving  at  Los 
Angeles  on  30  December  1945. 

Sylvania  sailed  for  Bikini,  Marshall  Islands,  on  19 
February  to  participate  in  Operation  “Cross  Roads,” 
and  operated  between  there  and  Pearl  Harbor  until  21 
September  when  she  returned  to  San  Francisco.  She 
moved  up  the  coast  to  Seattle  on  3 October  and  then  to 
Bremerton.  Sylvania  was  decommissioned  at  Bremerton 
on  17  December  1946  and  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on 
7 February  1947. 


II 

(AFS-2 : dp.  9,200;  1.  581';  b.  79';  dr.  28';  s.  20  k.; 
cpl.  486;  a.  8 3";  cl.  Mars) 

The  second  Sylvania  (AFS-2)  was  laid  down  on  18 
August  1962  by  the  National  Steel  and  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif.;  launched  on  10  August  1963; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Cyrus  R.  Vance;  and  commissioned 
on  11  July  1964,  Capt.  Bernard  A.  Lienhard  in  com- 
mand. 

At  the  time  of  commissioning  Sylvania  was  the 
second  of  a new  class  of  combat  store  ship  designed  to 
combine  the  functions  of  the  AF  (store  ship),  AKS 
(stores  issue  ship),  and  AVS  (aviation  issue  ship). 
She  completed  fitting  out  and,  after  sea  trials, 
departed  California  for  duty  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 
The  Panama  Canal  was  transited  on  11  August,  and 
the  ship  arrived  at  Norfolk  on  16  October  1964  for 
post-shakedown  availability.  Upon  completion  thereof, 
the  ship  operated  in  the  Norfolk  area  until  the  spring 
of  1965. 

Sylvania  stood  out  of  Norfolk  on  14  April  1965,  en 
route  to  the  Mediterranean  and  her  first  tour  of  duty 
with  the  6th  Fleet.  She  called  at  Rota,  Spain,  and 
arrived  at  her  new  home  port,  Naples,  on  29  April. 
Two  days  later,  she  began  her  first  underway  replen- 
ishment operation  with  the  6th  Fleet.  On  31  July,  Syl- 
vania  completed  the  first  vertical  replenishment  of  an 
aircraft  carrier  using  UH-46A  helicopters.  In  early 
October  the  store  ship  logged  her  1,000th  accident-free 
helicopter  landing.  She  served  as  flagship  for  the  Serv- 
ice Force,  6th  Fleet,  from  5 December  1966  to  17  April 
1967.  During  the  night  of  8 January  1968,  the  cargo 
ship  suffered  her  only  material  loss  of  the  year.  She 
experienced  a roll  of  38  degrees  and  took  water  over 
the  flight  deck.  The  roll,  wind,  and  water  parted  the 
tie-downs  on  cargo  staged  on  the  flight  deck  for  the 
next  day’s  replenishment.  Consequently,  52  pallets  of 
provisions  were  lost.  On  1 July  1968,  Sylvania  was 
awarded  the  Battle  Efficiency  “E”  for  her  class  and 
the  Supply  “E”  for  Supply  Efficiency. 
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USS  Sylvania  (AFS- 

Sylvania  was  honored  on  19  October  by  a visit 
from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Charles  A. 
Bowser,  and  a party  of  eight  who  came  aboard  for  a 
briefing  and  tour  and  to  observe  an  underway  replen- 
ishment exercise.  The  ship  was  in  drydock  at  Malta 
from  29  November  until  10  December  1968  when  she 
returned  to  normal  6th  Fleet  operations.  On  16  June 
1969  the  ship  lost  a UH-46D  helicopter  when  it 
crashed  during  vertical  replenishment  operations  in 
the  harbor  of  Palma  de  Mallorca,  but  the  crew  was 
rescued.  On  30  September,  the  ship  outchopped  from 
the  6th  Fleet  and  returned  to  Norfolk  on  24  October 
after  an  absence  of  four  and  one-half  years. 

Sylvania  deployed  to  the  6th  Fleet  again  from  28 
December  1969  to  15  February  1970.  She  then  began 
preparations  for  her  first  overhaul  since  commission- 
ing. The  ship  was  in  drydock  from  11  April  to  13  May 
when  she  moored  at  the  shipyard,  and  was  ready  for 
sea  on  13  July.  On  20  July  the  ship  was  awarded  the 
Meritorius  Unit  Commedation  for  service  to  the  6th 
Fleet  during  the  period  25  April  1965  to  30  September 
1969.  The  next  day,  Admiral  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt,  Jr., 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  visited  Sylvania.  The 
period  from  13  August  to  11  September  was  spent  in 
refresher  training  at  Guantanamo  Bay. 

Sylvania  stood  out  of  Norfolk  on  18  November  1970 
to  begin  a six-month  deployment  in  logistic  support  of 
the  6th  Fleet  and  returned  to  Norfolk  on  17  May  1971. 

In  June,  the  ship  entered  the  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard 
for  a four-month  restricted  availability  period. 

Sylvania  left  the  yard  on  4 October  and,  from  23  to 
27  October,  conducted  a four-day  port  call  at  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla.  After  two  weeks  of  refresher  training 
at  Guantanamo  Bay,  she  returned  to  Norfolk  for 
another  two-month  availability  period.  The  ship  then 
commenced  predeployment  loadout  and  underway 
training  in  the  Virginia  Capes  area  until  mid-Febru- 
ary. Sylvania  deployed  to  the  Mediterranean  in  sup- 


-2),  30  June  1964. 

port  of  the  6th  Fleet  from  24  February  to  26  August. 
After  five  weeks  of  reloading  supplies  at  Norfolk,  the 
cargo  ship  returned  to  the  Mediterranean,  from  2 
October  to  10  November,  to  replenish  the  AFS  that 
was  on  station  there.  The  remainder  of  the  year  1972 
and  until  5 March  1973  was  spent  at  Norfolk  in 
upkeep  and  underway  training. 

Sylvania  sailed  to  Guantanamo  Bay  and  held 
refresher  training  from  6 to  16  March  and  then  paid  a 
three-day  visit  to  Cape  Kennedy  before  returning  to 
her  home  port  on  the  23d.  She  stood  out  of  Norfolk  on 
25  May  for  another  tour  with  the  6th  Fleet  and 
relieved  Concord  (AFS-5)  as  the  on-station  AFS  on 
16  June.  She,  in  turn,  was  relieved  by  San  Diego 
(AFS-6)  on  12  November  and  returned  to  Norfolk  on 
3 December  1973. 

Sylvania  operated  out  of  Norfolk  until  early  Sep- 
tember 1974  when  she  again  deployed  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean for  duty  with  the  6th  Fleet.  As  of  1 March 
1975,  she  was  still  serving  with  that  fleet. 


Sylvia 

I 

(Str.:  dp.  302;  1.  130'  (wl.) ; b.  18'6";  dr.  10';  s.  9 k.; 
cpl.  35;  a.  1 3-pdr.  rf.,  3 1-pdr.  rf.,  2 mg.) 

During  the  war  with  Spain,  Sylvia — a steam  yacht 
built  in  1882  by  A.  Stephen  and  Sons,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land— was  purchased  by  the  Navy  on  13  June  1898 
and  commissioned  on  29  June  1898. 

Sylvia  sailed  from  New  York  on  21  July  1898  and 
proceeded  via  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  Key  West,  Fla.  She 
remained  at  Key  West  from  13  to  17  August  and 
returned  to  Norfolk  on  the  25th.  She  was  decommis- 
sioned at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  on  10  December  and 
transferred  to  the  Maryland  Naval  Militia  on  19 
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December  1898.  On  6 December  1907,  the  ship  was 
reassigned  to  the  Pennsylvania  Naval  Militia  and 
remained  with  that  organization  for  six  years.  On  13 
September  1913,  Sylvia,  was  reassigned  to  the  Naval 
Militia,  District  of  Columbia. 

On  10  April  1917,  shortly  after  the  United  States 
entered  World  War  I,  Sylvia  was  recommissioned  and 
assigned  to  patrol  duty  in  the  5th  Naval  District  until 
early  1919.  Sylvia  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  24 
April  1919  and  sold  on  20  October  1921. 

II 

(SP— 471 : t.  17;  1.  48'6";  b.  11'6";  dr.  3'1";  s.  6.9  k.; 
cpl.  8;  a.  1 1-pdr.,  1 mg.) 

The  second  Sylvia  (SP-471) — a motor  boat  built  by 
Sam  Williams  at  Marco,  Fla. — was  acquired  by  the 
Navy  on  6 June  1917  from  J.  Alwood  of  Winter 
Haven,  Fla.,  and  commissioned  on  4 September  1917. 

Sylvia  was  assigned  to  scout  patrol  duty  in  the  7th 
Naval  District.  On  11  April  1918,  Sylvia’s  name  was 
cancelled  to  end  confusion  associated  with  the  con- 
verted steam  yacht,  the  first  Sylvia.  She  was  subse- 
quently known  by  her  number,  SP-A71.  She  was 
anchored  in  North  Beach  Basin,  Key  West,  Fla.,  on  9 
September  1919,  when  a hurricane  struck  the  area. 
SP-A71  was  beaten  to  pieces  against  the  wall  of  the 
basin  and  completely  wrecked.  She  was  ordered  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  on  4 October  1919. 


Symbol 

(AM-123:  dp.  890;  1.  221'2";  b.  32';  dr.  10'9";  s.  18 
k. ; cpl.  105;  a.  1 3",  2 40mm.;  cl.  Auk) 

Symbol  (AM-123)  was  laid  down  on  18  November 
1941  by  the  Savannah  Machinery  and  Foundry  Co., 
Savannah,  Ga. ; launched  on  2 July  1942;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Mingledorf;  and  commissioned  on  10 
December  1942,  Lt.  Comdr.  R.  C.  Brown,  USNR,  in 
command. 

Symbol  sailed  to  Charleston,  S.C.,  to  complete  outfit- 
ting from  6 to  26  January  1943  and  then  sailed  to  Key 
West,  Fla.,  to  hold  her  shakedown  cruise  which  ended 
at  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  9 February.  On  the  17th,  she 
escorted  Monadnock  (ACM-10)  to  Boston  and 
returned  to  Norfolk.  The  minesweeper  stood  out  of 
Norfolk  on  20  March  en  route  to  Iceland  for  duty. 
She  arrived  at  Reykjavik  on  the  31st  and  operated 
there  until  22  July  when  she  got  underway  to  return 
to  Norfolk.  She  remained  at  Norfolk  from  30  July  to 
mid-August. 

Symbol  was  assigned  to  escort  convoy  UGS-15  to 
North  Africa,  and  it  sortied  on  16  August.  The  convoy 
arrived  at  Oran,  Algeria,  on  3 September.  Two  days 
later,  the  minesweeper  was  assigned  to  Task  Force 
(TF)  81  for  the  pre-invasion  sweeps  of  Salerno.  She 
arrived  off  the  beaches  on  8 September  and  streamed 
her  sweep  gear  at  2245  hours  to  clear  the  inshore 
transport  area.  The  ship  swept  mines  during  the  day 
and  served  as  antisubmarine  and  “E-boat”  patrol  at 
night.  There  was  a heavy  air  attack  on  the  16th,  and 
Symbol’s  guns  splashed  two  Focke-Wulfs.  The  same 
day,  she  departed  with  a convoy  for  Palermo,  Sicily, 
and  returned  on  the  19th.  On  21  September  she  went 
to  the  aid  of  SS  William  W.  Gerhard,  which  had 
either  hit  a mine  or  been  torpedoed,  and  took  aboard 
124  survivors.  She  departed  with  a convoy  for  Bizerte 
on  the  25th  and  returned  with  another  on  1 October 
and  remained  for  four  days  before  returning  to  Biz- 
erte. 

Symbol  shuttled  between  North  African  and  Italian 
ports  until  8 January  1944  when  she  arrived  at  Naples 
with  a convoy  from  Oran.  She  was  attached  to  the 
sweeper  group  for  Operation  “Shingle,”  the  landing  of 
Allied  forces  60  miles  behind  the  German  lines  in  the 
Anzio-Nettuno  area.  The  group  sortied  on  the  21st  and 


arrived  at  the  assault  area  where  Symbol  began 
sweeping  the  transport  area  for  their  arrival.  She 
swept  mines  during  the  day  and  performed  patrol  duty 
at  night.  On  the  26th,  she  shot  down  a German  plane 
during  an  air  raid.  She  departed  the  operating  zone  on 
13  February  with  a convoy  for  Naples.  Symbol  shut- 
tled convoys  between  Africa  and  Italy  for  the  next 
four  months  with  assignments  to  Anzio  in  between. 
She  was  at  Anzio  sweeping  and  patrolling  from  7 to 
15  March;  15  to  18  April;  24  to  31  May;  and  1 to  10 
June.  On  the  10th,  a German  fighter-bomber  attacked, 
dropping  an  anti-personnel  bomb  which  exploded  50 
yards  off  the  starboard  quarter  just  before  hitting  the 
water.  The  ship  had  four  killed,  25  injured,  and 
approximately  125  holes,  some  one  and  one-half  inches 
long,  in  her  hull  and  superstructure.  She  returned  to 
Naples  for  repairs  and  held  training  exercises  in  July. 

Symbol  departed  Naples  on  12  August  as  a convoy 
escort  for  ships  destined  to  participate  in  Operation 
“Dragoon,”  the  invasion  of  southern  France.  As  the 
fleet  closed  the  landing  beaches,  the  minesweepers 
were  detached  to  begin  clearing  transport  areas  and 
swept  lanes  to  the  beaches.  Symbol  was  in  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Tropez  from  15  to  31  August;  sweeping  during  the 
day  and  patrolling  at  night.  She  swept  channels  of 
Marseilles  from  2 to  17  and  from  25  to  30  September. 
Symbol  swept  in  the  Golfe  de  Juan  in  late  October  and 
off  Cannes  from  1 to  13  November.  After  an  overhaul 
at  Bizerte,  she  returned  to  Golfe  de  Juan  from  6 to  9 
December  and  then  sailed  for  Bizerte,  via  Sardinia. 

Symbol  joined  a convoy  at  Oran  and  sailed  for  the 
United  States  on  28  December  1944.  She  arrived  at 
Norfolk  on  17  January  1945  and  was  overhauled  in 
preparation  for  duty  in  the  Pacific.  She  stood  out  of 
Norfolk  on  27  March  for  Miami  where  air-search 
radar  was  installed.  The  work  was  completed  on  26 
April,  and  Symbol  sailed  for  California  the  next  day. 
She  arrived  at  San  Diego  on  15  May  and  was  under- 
way again  two  days  later  en  route  to  Hawaii.  Pearl 
Harbor  was  reached  on  the  27th,  and  Symbol  was 
routed  onward,  two  weeks  later,  to  Guam,  Ulithi,  and 
Okinawa. 

Symbol  arrived  at  Kerama  Retto  on  6 July  and 
swept  the  “Juneau”  area  of  the  East  China  Sea  from 
10  to  14  and  from  23  to  30  July.  She  swept  the  “Skag- 
way”  area  of  the  East  China  Sea  in  August.  Symbol 
sailed  from  Okinawa  on  1 September  for  Japanese 
home  waters  and  from  7 to  29  September  swept  the 
eastern  and  western  approaches  to  Tsugaru  Strait, 
Honshu.  She  operated  off  Hokkaido  for  three  days  and 
returned  to  Tsugaru  Strait  until  8 October.  She  an- 
chored at  Ominato  until  the  18th  and  then  went  to 
Sasebo  for  a week.  The  ship  next  swept  the  “Klon- 
dike” area  of  the  East  China  Sea  from  27  October 
until  8 November  when  she  returned  to  Sasebo.  The 
ship  sailed  on  25  November  and  arrived  at  Kiirin,  For- 
mosa, on  the  28th  to  sweep  the  “Sherlys”  area,  north 
of  that  island.  She  departed  Kiirun  on  20  December 
for  China  and  arrived  at  Shanghai  on  the  22d. 

Symbol  steamed  out  of  Shanghai  in  early  January 
1946  bound  for  the  United  States  via  Pearl  Harbor. 
Upon  her  arrival  at  San  Diego  on  8 February,  she  was 
ordered  to  report  to  the  19th  Fleet  for  duty  without  a 
preinactivation  overhaul.  She  was  decommissioned  on 
31  May  1946.  The  minesweeper  was  given  an  overhaul 
at  the  Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard  from  8 October  to 
26  November  1947  and  returned  to  her  berth  at  San 
Diego. 

Symbol  was  towed  to  long  Beach  on  15  October 
1950  for  activation  and  placed  in  commission  again  on 
28  October  1950.  The  ship  was  overhauled  at  the  Mare 
Island  Naval  Shipyard  from  19  November  1950  to  26 
January  1951.  After  shakedown  and  underway  train- 
ing, she  operated  off  the  California  coast  through 
December  1951.  On  4 January  1952,  Symbol  stood  out 
from  Long  Beach  en  route  to  the  Korean  war  zone. 
She  called  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  Midway  before  arriv- 
ing at  Sasebo  on  1 February.  The  minesweeper  oper- 
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ated  in  Korean  waters  from  7 to  25  February;  17 
March  to  20  April;  7 May  to  9 June;  and  29  June  to 
30  July.  Symbol  participated  in  extensive  minesweep- 
ing and  patrol  operations  on  the  east  coast  of  Korea, 
including  the  sweep  of  Wonsan  Harbor.  She  was  also  a 
unit  of  the  United  Nations  Blockading  and  Escort 
Force.  Symbol,  operating  with  Toucan  (AM-387), 
intercepted  large  numbers  of  communist  sampans  run- 
ning food  and  supplies  along  the  coast.  The  two  ships 
shot  up  a total  of  70  sampans  while  boat  crews  cap- 
tured seven,  taking  30  prisoners.  Symbol  returned  to 
Long  Beach  from  her  first  tour  in  Korea  on  2 Septem- 
ber 1952. 

Symbol,  in  company  with  Mine  Division  54,  sailed 
from  Long  Beach  on  3 May  1953  for  her  second  tour 
in  Korean  waters.  She  arrived  at  Sasebo  on  29  May 
and  moved  to  Korea  on  18  June.  During  the  next 
month,  she  participated  in  coastal  minesweeping  opera- 
tions off  the  North  Korean  coast.  She  was  straddled  by 
North  Korean  shore  batteries  on  7 July  but  not  hit. 
Symbol  patrolled  around  Cheju  Do,  South  Korea,  from 
10  August  to  15  September  and  off  the  southeast  coast 
of  Korea  from  29  September  to  20  October.  The  tour 
ended  on  3 December  1953  at  Long  Beach. 

Symbol  was  deployed  to  the  western  Pacific  from  21 
April  to  10  November  1955  and  operated  along  the 
Korean  coast.  Upon  her  return  to  California,  she  oper- 
ated from  her  home  port  of  Long  Beach  until  27  July 
1956  when  she  was  again  placed  in  reserve,  out  of 
commission,  and  attached  to  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet. 

Symbol  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  1 July 
1972  and  transferred  to  Mexico  as  a sale  on  19  Sep- 
tember 1972.  She  still  serves  that  government  as  Guil- 
lermo Prieto  (G-02). 

Symbol  received  five  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service  and  two  for  service  in  Korea. 


Syncline 

A concave  deformation  of  the  earth’s  strata. 

(YO-63:  dp.  1,731;  1.  235';  b.  37';  cl.  Bullwheel) 

Syncline  (YO-63)  was  laid  down  in  1942  by  the  R. 
T.  C.  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J.;  launched  on  1 
March  1943;  acquired  by  the  Navy  and  placed  in  serv- 
ice on  25  June  1943. 

Syncline — a self-propelled  fuel  oil  barge — operated 
along  the  east  coast  until  early  1944  when  she  was 
towed  to  North  Africa  for  duty.  From  1 May  1944  to 
March  1945,  she  shuttled  fuel  between  Corsica,  Sardi- 
nia, Algeria,  Italy,  and  France.  On  16  March  1945,  the 
barge  was  leased  to  France.  She  was  sold  to  the 
French  government  by  the  United  States  State 
Department  on  21  March  1949  and  served  that  country 
as  Lac  Tchad  (A-631). 

Syncline  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  21  March 
1949. 


Syren 

(Brig.:  t.  240;  1.  94'3V2";  b.  27'9";  dph.  12'6";  cpl. 

120;  a.  16  24-pdr.  car.) 

Syren — a brig  built  for  the  Navy  in  1803  at  Phila- 
delphia by  Nathaniel  Hutton — was  launched  on  6 
August  1803;  and  was  commissioned  some  time  later 
in  the  month  of  September,  Lt.  Charles  Stewart  in 
command. 

The  brig  departed  Philadelphia  on  27  August  1803 
and  reached  Gibraltar  on  1 October.  A fortnight  later, 
she  sailed  via  Leghorn  to  Algiers  carrying  presents 
and  money  to  the  Dey.  She  then  sailed  to  Syracuse 
where  she  arrived  early  in  January  1804. 

Meanwhile,  the  previous  autumn,  American  frigate 
Philadelphia  had  run  aground  off  Tripoli  and  had  been 
captured  by  Tripolitan  gunboats.  To  prevent  the  frig- 


ate from  opposing  his  planned  operations  against  Trip- 
oli, the  commander  of  the  American  squadron  in  the 
Mediterranean,  Commodore  Edward  Preble,  decided  to 
destroy  her.  To  achieve  this  end,  Syren  and  ketch 
Intrepid  got  underway  from  Syracuse  on  3 February 
1804  and  proceeded  to  Tripoli  which  they  reached  on 
the  7th.  However,  before  the  American  ships  could 
launch  their  attack,  they  were  driven  off  by  a violent 
gale  and  did  not  get  back  off  Tripoli  until  the  16th. 
That  night,  Intrepid  entered  the  harbor  disguised  as  a 
Maltese  merchantman.  Americans  from  the  ketch 
boarded  Philadelphia ; overcame  her  crew;  set  fire  to 
the  frigate;  annd  quickly  returned  to  Intrepid.  Sweeps 
were  manned;  and  the  ketch  retired  from  the  harbor 
under  fire  by  nearly  100  Tripolitan  guns. 

Syren  returned  to  Syracuse  on  the  morning  of  19 
February.  On  9 March,  she  and  Nautilus  sailed  for 
Tripoli.  Soon  after  their  arrival,  Syren  captured  a 
polacca  called  Madona  Catapolcana  and  sent  her  to 
Malta.  Toward  the  end  of  the  month,  she  cast  off  and 
captured  armed  brig  Transfer  belonging  to  the  Pasha. 
Stewart  named  her  Scourge,  and  she  served  the  Amer- 
ican squadron  under  that  name. 

Syren  cruised  in  the  Mediterranean  during  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1804  and  participated  in  the 
attacks  on  Tripoli  in  August  and  September  1804. 

Syren  continued  to  support  the  squadron’s  operation 
against  Tripoli  which  forced  the  Pasha  to  accede  to 
American  demands.  After  a treaty  of  peace  with  Trip- 
oli was  signed  on  10  June  1805,  the  brig  remained  in 
the  Mediterranean  for  almost  a year  helping  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  satisfactory  relations  with  other 
Barbary  states. 

Syren  departed  Gibraltar  on  28  May  1806  and 
reached  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  on  or  about  1 
August.  She  was  laid  up  in  ordinary  there  until  reacti- 
vated in  1807  and  carried  dispatches  to  France  in 
1809.  The  following  year,  her  name  was  changed  to 
Siren. 

Little  record  has  been  found  of  the  brig’s  service 
during  the  War  of  1812,  but  we  do  know  that  she  was 
captured  at  sea  by  HMS  Medway  on  12  July  1814 
after  an  11-hour  chase  during  which  she  jettisoned  her 
guns,  anchors,  cables,  boats,  and  spare  spars  in  a val- 
iant but  futile  effort  to  escape  from  the  British  74-gun 
ship  of  the  line. 


Syrma 

A star. 

(AK-134:  dp.  14,350;  1.  441'6";  b.  56'11";  dr.  28'4"; 

s.  12.5  k. ; cpl.  226;  a.  1 5",  1 3",  2 40mm.;  cl. 

Crater;  T.  EC2-S-C1) 

Syrma  (AK-134),  ex-Andres  Almonaster  (MC  hull 
2455),  was  laid  down  on  10  January  1944  by  the  Delta 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La.;  launced  on  19 
February  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  James  L.  Wallace; 
acquired  by  the  Navy  on  20  March  1944;  and  commis- 
sioned on  21  March  1944. 

Syrma  was  acquired  from  the  War  Shipping  Admin- 
istration on  a bare-boat  charter  and  converted  to 
naval  use  as  an  auxiliary  cargo  ship  by  the  Todd-Gal- 
veston  Drydock  Co.,  Galveston,  Tex.,  from  27  March  to 
12  August  1944.  She  sailed  for  Norfolk,  Va.,  the  next 
day  and  arrived  there  on  the  20th  to  begin  her  shake- 
down  cruise.  She  was  in  the  yard  from  26  to  31 
August  for  a short  availability  period  and  sailed  with 
a convoy  on  3 September.  Her  orders  were  modified 
five  days  later  to  proceed  independently  to  Gulfport, 
Miss.  Syrma  loaded  cargo  there  from  10  to  14  Septem- 
ber and  moved  to  New  Orleans  to  complete  loading. 

Syrma  moved  to  Mobile  where  she  took  AFD-29  in 
tow  and  sailed  for  Panama  on  the  23d.  She  arrived  at 
the  Canal  Zone  on  30  September;  remained  there  until 
9 October;  and  continued  on  to  Hawaii.  She  arrived  at 
Pearl  Harbor  on  31  October  and  remained  in  the 
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islands  until  25  November  when  she  got  underway  for 
San  Francisco.  The  cargo  ship  arrived  there  on  4 
December  1944  and  got  underway  for  Portland, 
Oregon,  the  same  day.  Syrma  remained  there  until  28 
January  1945  when  she  departed  for  San  Francisco. 
She  loaded  cargo  from  1 to  9 February  and  sailed  for 
Manus  Island  on  the  10th  with  YF-619  in  tow. 

Syrma  arrived  at  Seeadler  Harbor  on  7 March; 
unloaded  her  cargo  and  tow;  and  began  the  return 
voyage  to  San  Francisco  on  the  23d.  She  arrived  on  13 
April  and  remained  there  until  8 June  when  she  sailed 
for  Hawaii  with  YF-738  in  tow.  She  arrived  at  Pearl 
Harbor  on  18  May,  released  the  tow,  and  sailed  the 
next  day  for  Tarawa,  Gilbert  Islands.  Tarawa  was 
reached  on  the  28th.  The  ship  unloaded  her  cargo  and 


took  on  deck  cargo  for  the  Marshall  Islands  and  left 
the  next  day. 

Syrma  operated  in  the  Marshalls  from  1 July  to  12 
August  when  she  stood  out  for  San  Francisco,  arriving 
there  on  the  26th.  On  28  September,  the  ship  again 
headed  westward  en  route  to  Guam.  She  arrived  at 
Apra  Harbor  on  18  October  and  departed  Guam  on 
10  November  for  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States. 
The  Panama  Canal  was  transited  on  9 December,  and 
Syrnna  arrived  at  Norfolk  on  the  20th.  The  remainder 
of  December  1945  was  spent  in  preparing  the  ship  for 
inactivation.  Syrma  was  decommissioned  on  8 January 
1946,  returned  to  the  War  Shipping  Administration  on 
the  11th,  and  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  21  January 
1946. 


APPENDIX  I 


SUBMARINE  CHASERS  (SC) 


I 


SC-345  on  war  patrol  off  Queenstown,  1918.  She  mounts  a Y-gun  and  a single  depth-charge  track  aft. 


Act  of  If  March  1917: 

. . To  enable  the  President  to  secure  the 
more  economical  and  expeditious  delivery  of 
materials,  equipment,  and  munitions  and  secure 
the  more  expeditious  construction  of  ships 
authorized  and  for  the  purchase  or  construction 
of  such  additional  torpedo  boat  destroyers, 
submarine  chasers,  [editor’s  italics]  and  such 
other  naval  small  craft,  including  aircraft, 
guns,  and  ammuntion  for  all  of  said  vessels 
and  aircraft  and  for  each  and  every  purpose 
connected  therewith,  as  the  President  may  di- 
rect, to  be  expended  at  the  direction  and  in  the 
discretion  of  the  President,  $115,000,000,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  and  to  be 
immediately  available.  . . 

Although  not  aware  of  the  full  extent  of  U- 
boat  successes  until  the  spring  of  1917,  the 
United  States  knew  from  British  experiences 
that,  in  addition  to  destroyers,  many  small  ves- 
sels were  required  to  locate,  keep  down,  and 
sink  enemy  submarines.  In  the  summer  and  fall 


of  1916,  two  German  submarines  visited  the 
United  States — the  cargo-carrying  submarine 
Deutschland  and  TJ-53,  which  sank  five  ships 
shortly  after  a brief  port  call,  without  fueling 
or  provisioning.  These  events  lent  a sense  of 
urgency  to  acquiring  small  vessels  capable  of 
operating  against  submarines  off  the  east  coast 
of  the  United  States. 

A survey  of  America’s  pleasure  craft  and 
other  small,  power-driven  vessels  revealed  that, 
due  to  marginal  seaworthiness  and  unreliable 
power  plants,  a surprisingly  small  number  of 
these  craft  were  suitable  for  conversion  into 
patrol  boats.  Five  hundred  and  fifty  80-foot 
launches,  constructed  by  the  United  States  for 
the  British  for  antisubmarine  purposes,  were 
found  to  be  too  small  for  effectiveness  in  heavy 
weather  at  sea.  The  United  States  Navy  there- 
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fore  undertook  its  own  design.  The  major  ship- 
building program  resulting  from  the  1916  naval 
bill  had  the  principal  shipbuilding  yards  fully 
occupied  and  was  placing  heavy  demands  on 
industry  for  steel.  These  considerations  led  to 
the  decision  to  build  wooden  subchasers  of  such 
a size  as  could  be  accommodated  by  small  yards 
where  fishing  craft  and  yachts  had  been  built. 
On  the  recommendations  of  the  Navy’s  General 
Board,  a 110-foot  length  was  selected.  The  one 
suitable  engine  then  available  was  that  of  the 
80-foot  British  craft,  manufactured  in  America 
by  the  Standard  Motor  Construction  Company. 
To  obtain  adequate  speed,  an  arrangement  of 
three  Standard  6-cylinder,  220-horsepower  gas- 
oline engines  in  a triple-screw  arrangement  was 
adopted. 

The  design,  completed  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  4 March  1917  Act,  provided  for  an  over- 
all length  of  110',  a displacement  of  85  tons,  a 
maximum  speed  of  18  knots,  and  a complement 
of  two  officers  and  24  men.  The  original  arma- 
ment of  the  chasers  consisted  of  one  6-pounder 
and  two  machine  guns.  Subsequently,  this  was 
changed  to  two  3-inch  23-caliber  guns  and  two 
machine  guns  to  provide  greater  firepower 
against  surfaced  submarines.  Later  on,  a depth 
charge  projector  or  Y-gun  was  substituted  for 
the  after  3-inch  gun,  and  it  proved  to  be  the 
most  effective  antisubmarine  weapon  of  all. 
Two  individual  listening  devices  complemented 
the  weapons  system  of  the  SC’s.  One,  the  so- 
called  K-tube,  was  lowered  over  the  side  or 
trailed  astern  while  the  chaser  drifted.  The 
second,  known  as  the  SC-tube,  was  perma- 
nently fitted  to  the  hull  and  could  be  placed  in 
service  immediately  after  the  ship  stopped,  as 
no  delay  was  imposed  in  deploying  the  gear. 

In  late  March  1917,  shortly  after  passage  of 
the  act  and  prior  to  America’s  entry  into 
World  War  I,  contracts  were  let  for  the  con- 
struction of  355  of  these  submarine  chasers. 
The  building  program  called  for  delivery  of  all 
by  1 January  1918.  The  first  were  completed  in 
July  1917  and  most  of  the  remainder  were  de- 
livered by  the  end  of  the  year.  Fifty  were  con- 
signed to  the  French;  and,  in  January  1918, 
France  ordered  50  more.  Together  with  42  ad- 
ditional subchasers  ordered  for  the  United 
States  Navy,  these  brought  the  total  program 
to  447.  Construction  was  completed  by  Febru- 
ary 1919.  Contracts  for  six  of  these  had  been 


cancelled  after  the  Armistice,  and  fire  destroyed 
one  on  the  building  ways,  so  that  440  were 
actually  completed  and  placed  in  service. 

The  United  States  Navy  deployed  the  first 
group  of  submarine  chasers  to  Europe  in 
August  1917,  accompanying  a group  of  fishing 
vessels  which  had  been  converted  to  mine- 
sweepers. With  a gasoline  capacity  for  only  one- 
third  of  the  voyage,  these  chasers  were  towed 
most  of  the  way.  During  later  transits,  accom- 
panying escorts  provided  fuel  and  provisions. 
By  the  time  of  the  Armistice  in  November  1918, 
121  craft,  manned  by  American  crews,  had 
crossed  the  Atlantic  in  addition  to  the  100  ships 
delivered  to  the  French  government.  The 
chasers  operated  in  the  approaches  to  Britain 
and  France  and  in  the  Mediterranean.  Others 
combined  with  destroyers  in  operations  off  the 
east  coast  of  the  United  States  against  the  U- 
boats  which  started  their  deployments  to  th  ^ 
Eastern  Atlantic  in  May  1918. 

After  the  war,  submarine  chasers  carried 
out  a wide  variety  of  services.  Some,  for  in- 
stance, were  stationed  at  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  where  they  were  used  to  train 
midshipmen  in  ship-handling  drills,  such  as  in 
conning  a vessel  alongside  a pier  (called  by 
midshipmen  “bumper  drills”)  and  in  formation 
maneuvers  in  response  to  flag  hoist  signals.  By 
the  time  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack,  the  num- 
ber had  dwindled  to  eight. 

In  1937,  before  another  war  erupted  in 
Europe  and  Germany  once  again  demonstrated 
the  effectiveness  of  her  submarines,  the  United 
States  recognized  a need  for  new  small  anti- 
submarine craft  similar  to  those  developed  dur- 
ing World  War  I.  The  Navy’s  goal,  at  this  time, 
was  a “wooden  hull  submarine  chaser  that  can 
be  constructed  in  from  5 to  8 weeks  on  a quan- 
tity production  basis  for  use  in  coastal  and  har- 
bor waters  and  in  protection  of  Fleet  anchor- 
ages.” A design  competition  was  held  between 
Luders  Marine  Construction  Company  and  the 
Elco  Company,  and  one  experimental  chaser 
was  built  from  each  design  (SC-449  and  SC- 
450)  . A third,  SC-453,  was  built  as  a modern 
adaptation  of  the  original  SC-1  design  of 
World  War  I.  After  tests,  the  SC-453  design 
became  the  prototype  for  the  World  War  II 
wooden  subchaser.  It  resembled  the  SC-1  class 
in  appearance,  but  incorporated  a number  of 
minor  improvements.  Beam  was  increased  for 
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added  stability;  hull  lines  aft  were  flattened 
for  decreased  resistance  at  full  speed.  Twin 
screws,  powered  by  two  new  “pancake”  type 
diesels,  replaced  the  triple-screw  arrangement 
of  the  SC-1  class  and  provided  greater  power 
than  the  three  gasoline  engines  of  the  earlier 
vessels.  Steel  reinforcements  strengthened  the 
hull  amidship  to  support  the  added  weight. 
Finally,  the  wheelhouse  was  changed  from 
wood  to  aluminum. 

Initial  production  did  not  begin  until  early 
in  1941,  and  the  first  SCs  were  not  delivered 
until  the  spring  and  summer  of  1942.  Thus, 
these  were  not  in  service  when  America  en- 
tered World  War  II;  and  U-boats  made  numer- 
ous sinkings  along  our  east  coast  and  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  during  the  early  months  of  the 
war. 

Subchasers  became  operational  in  quantity 
during  1943  and  1944.  Although  the  sinking  of 
only  one  submarine  was  verified,  they  were 
effective  in  helping  to  curb  the  U-boat  menace 
along  the  east  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean. 
Their  contribution  was  felt  more  in  the  deter- 
rent effect  they  had  upon  the  operations  of 
patrolling  U-boats  than  in  their  tally  of  kills. 
The  submarine  of  this  period  was  capable  of 
only  limited  submerged  cruising  at  low  speed, 
and  the  extensive  patrolling  by  SCs  and  other 
ships  and  aircraft  forced  U-boats  to  spend 
much  more  of  their  patrol  time  beneath  the 
surface,  thus  exhausting  their  batteries  and 
reducing  their  effectiveness. 

By  the  end  of  the  war,  some  450  SCs  had 
been  built,  and  37  more  were  canceled  as  the 
need  for  such  craft  waned.  Of  those  completed, 
about  200  were  transferred  to  Allied  navies 
under  Lend-Lease.  Eight  SCs  were  reconfigured 
as  motor  gunboats  and  redesignated  PGM  1 
through  8.  Armed  with  light  guns  and  auto- 
matic weapons  and  later  fitted  with  rocket 
launchers,  they  were  introduced  in  the  South- 
west Pacific  theater  early  in  1944  to  patrol 
against  Japanese  barge  and  small-craft  traffic. 
Thirty-five  more  SCs  were  modified  to  Control 
Submarine  Chasers  (SC(C)),  retaining  their 
original  hull  numbers.  These  were  used  as  com- 
munications-relay  craft  and  for  “traffic  con- 
trol” of  landing  craft  during  amphibious  oper- 
ations. A “reverse  Lend-Lease”  element  was  in- 
troduced in  1942.  To  help  alleviate  the  critical 
shortage  of  antisubmarine  ships  and  craft,  a 


number  of  vessels  were  transferred  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Royal  Navy.  Among  these 
were  eight  Canadian-built  “Fairmile  B”-class 
craft,  classified  as  Motor  Launches  by  the 
British.  These  fitted  neatly  into  the  American 
submarine  chaser  category,  so  they  were  num- 
bered in  the  same  series  as  the  110-footers,  be- 
coming the  SC-1466  class. 

Nomenclature 

The  original  110-foot  subchasers  of  World 
War  I were  built  before  hull  numbers  came  into 
universal  Navy  use.  They  were  given  “number” 
names;  Submarine  Chaser  No.  1,  No.  2,  and  so 
on.  This  was  abbreviated  in  the  Navy  Register 
as  S.C.  1,  etc.;  this  designation,  without  punc- 
tuation, was  also  painted  on  the  ships’  bows. 

On  17  July  1920,  the  Navy  adopted  its  system 
of  letter-number  hull  numbers.  Patrol  vessels 
received  letter  type  symbols  beginning  with  P, 
and  submarine  chasers  were  designated  PC. 
They  retained  their  letter-number  names,  ab- 
breviated “S.C.,”  but  now  also  had  hull  num- 
bers beginning  with  “PC-.”  Thus,  for  instance, 
USS  S.C.  64  (PC-64).  Relatively  few  110- 
footers  remained  by  this  time,  many  having 
been  disposed  of  after  the  war’s  end,  but  they 
were  given  the  same  PC-  series  numbers  that 
they  had  borne  as  names.  During  the  years  be- 
tween the  wars,  the  punctuation  was  gradually 
dropped  from  the  “S.C.”  names. 

World  War  II  expansion  programs  led  to 
construction  of  two  large  groups  of  subchasers, 
the  new  110-foot  wooden-hulled  craft  and  the 
173-foot  steel-hulled  type.  By  1943,  it  was  felt 
desirable  to  differentiate  between  the  two  types. 
The  type  symbol  PC  was  retained  for  the  steel 
173-footers,  and  the  separate  symbol  SC  was 
adopted  for  the  110-foot  vessels.  These  now 
dropped  the  dual  “S.C.- PC”  identification,  and 
were  simply  identified  as  “USS  SC-.”  As  noted 
earlier,  some  SCs  were  later  modified  for  am- 
phibious control  work  and  redesignated  SC  (C) , 
retaining  the  same  numbers.  Several  types  of 
patrol  craft,  including  PC,  SC,  PCE,  and  PCE- 
(R),  were  given  numbers  from  the  same  gen- 
eral numerical  series,  explaining  the  gaps  the 
reader  will  notice  in  the  number  sequence  for 
SCs.  For  the  sake  of  consistency  and  simplicity, 
we  have  listed  all  110-foot  subchasers  as 
“SC-  ,”  even  though  few  of  the  World  War 
I-built  SC-1  class  survived  until  1943  to  receive 
that  designation. 
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Characteristics 


SC-1  class 

Length  overall  llO'O" 

Extreme  beam  14'8%" 

Maximum  draft  (full  load)  5' 8" 

Full-load  displacement  85  t. 

Designed  speed  18  k. 


Accommodations 
Armament 2 


Engines 

Fuel 


2 off.,  25  enl. 

1—  3"/23  dp.; 

2 —  .30  cal.  mg.; 

1— DCP  (Y-gun) 

3 Standard,  660  hp. ; 
3 screws 
Gasoline 


SC-U97  class 
IIO'IO" 

17'0" 

6'6" 

148  t. 

21.0  k. 
or  15.6  k.1 
3 off.,  25  enl. 

1—  3 "/23  dp.; 

2 —  .50  cal.  mg.; 

2 — DCP  (Mousetrap); 
2— DCT 

2 Diesel,  1540  or  800  hp. ; 

2 screws 1 

Diesel 


SC-H66  class 
111' 6" 

17'9" 

5'3" 

99  t. 

15  k. 

3 off.,  25  enl. 

2 — 2 Ddr.  dp.; 

2 — .30  cal.  mg. ; 

1—  DCP  (Y-gun) ; 

2—  DCT 

2 Hall-Scott,  1260  hp. ; 

2 screws 

Gasoline 


1 Due  to  production  problems,  some  of  the  SC-497  class  were 
built  with  1540-hp.  power  plants  and  a speed  of  21  knots ; 
others  received  an  800-hp.  installation  which  gave  them  a 15.6-knot 
speed. 


9 These  are  typical  armaments  mounted  in  SCs  of  these  classes 
when  commissioned.  Many  variations  existed;  during  the  emergen- 
cies of  both  World  Wars,  ships  were  armed  with  whatever  suitable 
ordnance  was  available. 


SC-1  CLASS 


Class  Characteristics 

Length  overall : llO'O" 

Extreme  beam:  14'8%" 

Maximum  draft  (full  loa‘d)  5'8" 

Full-load  displacement:  85  t. 

Designed  speed : 18  k. 

Accommodations:  2 off.,  25  enl. 

Armament1:  1 — 3"/23  dp.;  2 — .30  cal.  mg.;  1 — 
DCP  (Y-gun). 

Engines:  3 Standard,  660  hp.;  3 screws. 

Fuel:  Gasoline. 

1 These  are  typical  armaments  mounted  in  SCs  of  these  classes 

when  commissioned.  Many  variations  existed;  during  the  emergen- 


SC-1 

Built  at  Naval  Station,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Commissioned  10/1/17.  Sold  7/20/21  to  Henry  A. 
Hitner  Sons,  Philadelphia. 

SC-2 

Built  at  Naval  Station,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Commissioned  1/8/18.  Sold  10/29/30  to  city  of  New 
Orleans. 

SC-3 

Built  at  Naval  Station,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Commissioned  1/23/18?  Sold  10/4/20  to  Cuba  Prod- 
ucts Co.,  New  Orleans. 

SC-4 

Built  at  Naval  Station,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Commissioned  2/19/18.  Sold  3/19/20  to  David  A. 
Clarkson,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

SC-5 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-6 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  8/19/17.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-7 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-8 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 


Class  Grouping 

(Numbers  in  parentheses  are  ships  which  did  not  see 
U.S.  Navy  service) 

SC-1  Class:  1-4,  (5),  6,  (7-16),  17-27,  (28-33),  34-64, 
(65-67),  68-74,  (75-76),  77-138,  (139-142),  143-145, 
(146),  147-159,  (160-163),  164-168,  (169-176),  177- 
242,  (243),  244-248,  (249),  250-312,  (313-319), 
320-346,  (347-348),  349,  (350) , 351-356,  (357-406), 
407,  (408-410),  411-412,  (413-414),  415-416,  (417- 
423),  424-434,  (435-436),  437,  (438),  439-441, 

(442),  443-444,  (445-448) 

cies  of  both  world  wars,  ships  were  armed  with  whatever  suitable 
ordnance  was  available. 


SC-9 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-10 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-11 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-12 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-13 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-14 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-15 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-16 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 
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A 110-foot  submarine  chaser  is  launched  by  crane  at  New  Orleans,  late  1917  or  early  1918.  Her  triple-screw  con- 
figuration can  be  seen. 


SC-17 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  11/8/17.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-18 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  11/10/17.  Transferred  1920  to  War 
Department. 

SC-19 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  10/19/17.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-20 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  10/18/17.  Transferred  1920  to  War 
Department. 

SC-21 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  10/19/17.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-22 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  10/16/17.  Transferred  11/14/19  to 
Coast  Guard. 

SC-23 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  10/16/17.  Destroyed  by  fire,  1920. 
SC-24 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  10/22/17.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-25 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  10/16/17.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 


SC-26 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  10/19/17.  Sold  7/20/21  to  Henry  A. 
Hitner  Sons  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

SC-27 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  11/8/17.  Transferred  11/14/19  to 
Coast  Guard. 

SC-28 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Transferred  to  Prance  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-29 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-30 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-31 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-32 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-33 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 
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SC-34 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  1/9/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-35 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  1/23/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-36 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  1/23/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-37 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  2/1/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-38 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  2/1/18.  Sold  12/1919  to  Thomas  Lee, 
Ipswich,  England. 

SC-39 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  3/2/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-40 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  2/13/18.  Sold  10/14/24  to  Florida 
Boat  Co.,  Washington,  D.C. 

SC-41 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  2/19/18.  Sold  5/11/21  to  C.  P.  Com- 
erford  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

SC-42 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  3/2/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-43 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  5/16/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-44 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  4/3/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-45 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  3/1/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-46 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  3/16/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-47 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  3/27/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-48 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  3/27/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-49 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  3/27/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-50 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  4/19/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-51 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  4/23/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-52 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  4/23/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 


SC-53 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  4/30/18.  Machinery  and  other  mate- 
rial removed  and  hull  destroyed  by  burning,  1920. 

SC-54 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  5/11/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-55 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  11/3/17.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-56 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  5/6/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-57 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  5/6/18.  Sold  12/12/35  to  J.  R.  Lam- 
son,  Massick,  Va. 

SC-58 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  5/6/18.  Burned  5/2/19;  material  re- 
moved, hull  not  salvaged. 

SC-59 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  5/11/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-60 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  May  1918.  Lost  in  collision  10/1/18. 
SC-61 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  5/16/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-62 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  5/11/18.  Sold  3/6/22  to  C.F.W. 
Moller,  Christiansted,  St.  Croix,  V.I. 

SC-63 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  5/16/18.  Sold  7/22/31  to  A.  A.  Tanos, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

SC-64 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  5/16/18.  Converted  to  water  barge, 
date  unknown;  reclassified  YW-97  11/30/42.  Sold 
3/11/43. 

SC-65 

Built  at  Mathis  Yacht  Building  Co.,  Camden,  N.J. 
Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-66 

Built  at  Mathis  Yacht  Building  Co. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-67 

Built  at  Mathis  Yacht  Building  Co. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-68 

Built  at  Mathis  Yacht  Building  Co. 

Commissioned  3/15/18.  Transferred  1/15/20  to 
Coast  Guard. 

SC-69 

Built  at  Mathis  Yacht  Building  Co. 

Commissioned  2/16/18.  Sold  12/9/22  to  Harry  E. 
Wilcox,  Miami,  Fla. 

SC-70 

Built  at  Mathis  Yacht  Building  Co. 

Commissioned  2/16/18.  Transferred  1/15/20  to 
Coast  Guard. 
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SC-71 

Built  at  Mathis  Yacht  Building  Co. 

Commissioned  3/28/18.  Used  in  connection  with 
efforts  to  salvage  the  Submarine  S-5  (SS-110)  ; 
see  page  179  of  this  volume.  Sold  5/26/21  to  Henry 
A.  Hitner  Sons  Co.,  Philadelphia;  sale  to  take 
effect  when  SC-7.1  no  longer  required  for  salvage 
operations.  Delivered  to  purchaser,  9/19/21. 

SC-72 

Built  at  Mathis  Yacht  Building  Co. 

Commissioned  3/21/18.  Sold  11/4/21  to  C.F.W. 
Moller,  Christiamsted,  St.  Croix,  V.I. 

SC-73 

Built  at  Mathis  Yacht  Building  Co. 

Commissioned  3/20/18.  Sold  5/26/21  to  Henry  A. 
Hitner  Sons  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

SC-74 

Built  at  Mathis  Yacht  Building  Co. 

Commissioned  3/20/18.  Sold  5/26/21  to  Henry  A. 
Hitner  Sons  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

SC-75 

Built  at  Hiltebrant  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Kingston,  N.Y. 
Transfered  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-76 

Built  at  Hiltebrant  Dry  Dock  Co. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-77 

Built  at  Hiltebrant  Dry  Dock  Co. 

Commissioned  12/5/17.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-78 

Built  at  Hiltebrant  Dry  Dock  Co. 

Commissioned  11/14/17.  Sold  in  Italy  6/1919. 

SC— 79 

Built  at  Hiltebrant  Dry  Dock  Co. 

Commissioned  12/5/17.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC— 80 

Built  at  Hiltebrant  Dry  Dock  Co. 

Commissioned  12/18/17.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-81 

Built  at  Hiltebrant  Dry  Dock  Co. 

Commissioned  12/18/17.  Sank  near  Charleston,  S.C. 
8/6/20.  Wreck  sold  9/7/20  to  Marine  Contracting 
Co.,  Charleston. 

SC-82 

Built  at  Hiltebrant  Dry  Dock  Co. 

Commissioned  2/21/18.  Sold  in  Italy  6/1919. 

SC-83 

Built  at  Hiltebrant  Dry  Dock  Co. 

Commissioned  2/21/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-84 

Built  at  Hiltebrant  Dry  Dock  Co. 

Commissioned  2/21/18.  Sank  near  Charleston,  S.C., 
8/6/20.  Wreck  sold  9/7/20  to  Marine  Contracting 
Co.,  Charleston. 

SC-85 

Built  at  Hiltebrant  Dry  Dock  Co. 

Commissioned  2/21/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-86 

Built  at  Hiltebrant  Dry  Dock  Co. 

Commissioned  2/21/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-87 

Built  at  Hiltebrant  Dry  Dock  Co. 

Commissioned  2/21/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-88 

Built  at  Hiltebrant  Dry  Dock  Co. 

Commissioned  3/1/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 


SC-89 

Built  at  Hiltebrant  Dry  Dock  Co. 

Commissioned  3/1/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-90 

Built  at  Elco  Co.,  Bayonne,  N.J. 

Commissioned  11/14/17.  Sold  8/11/20  to  H.  G. 
Graner,  Savannah,  Ga. 

SC— 91 

Built  at  Elco  Co. 

Commissioned  12/5/17.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC— 92 

Built  at  Elco  Co. 

Commissioned  12/5/17.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC— 93 

Built  at  Elco  Co. 

Commissioned  12/5/17.  Sold  12/20/21  to  Edward 
Samara,  New  York,  N.Y. 

SC-94 

Built  at  Elco  Co. 

Commissioned  12/24/17.  Sold  in  Italy,  1919. 

SC-95 

Built  at  Elco  Co. 

Commissioned  12/24/17.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-96 

Built  at  Elco  Co. 

Commissioned  12/18/17.  Sold  3/4/24  to  John  Con- 
stantinides,  Athens,  Greece. 

SC-97 

Built  at  Elco  Co. 

Commissioned  1/18/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC— 98 

Built  at  Elco  Co. 

Commissioned  2/19/18.  Sold  10/14/24  to  Florida 
Boat  Co.,  Washington,  D.C. 

SC-99 

Built  at  Elco  Co. 

Commissioned  3/3/18.  Sold  5/11/21  to  Frederick  S. 
Bacon,  New  York,  N.Y. 

SC-100 

Built  at  Elco  Co. 

Commissioned  3/2/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-101 

Built  at  Elco  Co. 

Commissioned  3/2/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-102 

Built  at  Elco  Co. 

Commissioned  3/12/18. 

Transferred  to  War  Shipping  Administration  for 
disposal,  1/3/47. 

SC-103 

Built  at  Elco  Co. 

Commissioned  3/7/18.  Lent  to  Michigan  State  Naval 
Militia  7/1/26.  Lent  to  Buffalo  Council,  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  9/25/36.  Damaged  by  storm, 
sank  at  pier,  9/1939.  Salvaged;  hulk  disposed  of 
by  burning,  1940. 

SC-104 

Built  at  Elco  Co. 

Commissioned  3/12/18.  Sold  12/22/22  to  George  W. 
Gibbs,  Jr.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

SC-105 

Built  at  Elco  Co. 

Commissioned  11/9/17.  Sold  7/20/21  to  Henry  A. 
Hitner  Sons  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

SC-106 

Built  at  Charleston  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  12/31/17.  Sold  11/10/21  to  C.  B. 
Lynch,  Laurelville,  Md. 
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SC-107 

Built  at  Charleston  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  1/19/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-108 

Built  at  Charleston  Navy  Yard. 

Comissioned  2/12/18. 

Transferred  9/18/19  to  War  Department. 

SC-109 

Built  at  Charleston  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  2/12/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-110 

Built  at  Charleston  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  3/30/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-111 

Built  at  Charleston  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  3/30/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-112 

Built  at  Charleston  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  4/22/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-113 

Built  at  Charleston  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  5/3/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-114 

Built  at  Naval  Station,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Commisisoned  3/28/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-115 

Built  at  Naval  Station,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Commissioned  5/3/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-116 

Built  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  11/14/17.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-117 

Built  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  11/1917.  Burned  12/22/17. 

SC-118 

Built  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  11/26/17.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-119 

Built  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  11/19/17.  Sold  12/20/21  to  A.  A. 
Tanos,  New  York,  N.Y. 

SC-120 

Built  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  10/4/17.  Sold  7/20/21  to  Henry  A. 
Hitner  Sons  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

SC-121 

Built  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  10/16/17.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC— 122 

Built  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  10/21/17.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-123 

Built  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  11/5/17.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-124 

Built  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  12/11/17.  Sold  5/11/21  to  C.  P. 
Comerford  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

SC-125 

Built  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  12/27/17.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 


SC— 126 

Built  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  1/14/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-127 

Built  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  1/15/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-128 

Built  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  1/18/18.  Sold  in  Italy,  6/1919. 

SC-129 

Built  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  1/17/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC— 130 

Built  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  12/21/17.  Sold  5/11/21  to  C.  P. 
Comerford  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

SC— 131 

Built  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  1/19/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC— 132 

Built  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  2/2/18.  Sunk  in  collision,  6/5/18. 

SC— 133 

Built  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  3/13/18.  Sold  7/20/21  to  Henry  A. 
Hitner  Sons  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

SC-134 

Built  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  3/13/18.  Sold  7/20/21  to  Henry  A. 
Hitner  Sons  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

SC-135 

Built  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  3/13/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-136 

Built  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  3/19/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-137 

Built  at  Hodgdon  Bros.,  East  Boothbay,  Me. 
Commissioned  12/14/17.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-138 

Built  at  Hodgdon  Bros.,  East  Boothbay,  Me. 
Commissioned  1/24/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-139 

Built  at  Hodgdon  Bros.,  East  Boothbay,  Me. 
Construction  cancelled. 

SC-140 

Built  at  Hartman-Greiling  Co.,  Green  Bay,  Wise. 
Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-141 

Built  at  Hartman-Greiling  Co.,  Green  Bay,  Wise. 
Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-142 

Built  at  Rocky  River  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Rocky  River, 
Ohio. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-143 

Built  at  Rocky  River  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Rocky  River, 
Ohio. 

Commissioned  11/10/17.  Sold  9/8/36  to  George 
Johnson,  Baltimore. 

SC-144 

Built  at  Vinyard  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Milford,  Del. 
Commissioned  3/30/18.  Sold  to  state  of  Florida 
2/3/23. 
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SC-145 

Built  at  Vinyard  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Milford,  Del. 
Commissioned  3/13/18.  Sold  7/7/21  to  Frank  H. 
Owen,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

SC-146 

Built  at  Vinyard  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Milford,  Del. 
Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-147 

Built  at  L.  E.  Fry  & Co.,  Clayton,  N.Y. 

Commissioned  12/13/17.  Sold  2/25/22  to  Robey 
Tank  Works,  Chicago. 

SC-148 

Built  at  L.  E.  Fry  & Co.,  Clayton,  N.Y. 

Commissioned  12/10/17.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-149 

Built  at  Dubuque  Boat  & Boiler  Works,  Dubuque, 
Iowa. 

Commissioned  1/15/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-150 

Built  at  Dubuque  Boat  & Boiler  Works,  Dubuque, 
Iowa. 

Commissioned  1/15/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-151 

Built  at  Gibbs  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Commissioned  12/14/17.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-152 

Built  at  Gibbs  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Commissioned  1/17/18.  Transferred  to  Coast  Guard 
11/22/19. 

SC-153 

Built  at  Gibbs  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Commissioned  2/14/18.  Transferred  to  Coast  Guard 
11/22/19. 

SC-154 

Built  at  Gibbs  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Commissioned  2/15/18.  Sold  11/16/26  to  L.  L. 
Lively,  Charleston,  S.C. 

SC-155 

Built  at  Gibbs  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Commissioned  4/11/18.  Transferred  to  Coast  Guard 
11/22/19. 

SC-156 

Built  at  F.  M.  Blount,  Pensacola,  Fla. 

Commissioned  10/30/17.  Sold  11/6/24  to  J.  Derieux, 
Tappahannock,  Va. 

SC-157 

Built  at  F.  M.  Blount,  Pensacola.  Fla. 

Commissioned  3/13/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-158 

Built  at  F.  M.  Blount,  Pensacola,  Fla. 

Commissioned  3/13/18.  Sold  2/26/21  to  P.  J.  Mc- 
Mahon & Sons,  New  Orleans. 

SC-159 

Built  at  F.  M.  Blount,  Pensacola,  Fla. 

Commissioned  9/17/17.  Sold  11/16/26  to  L.  L. 
Lively,  Charelston,  S.C. 

SC-160 

Built  at  Howard  E.  Wheeler,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-161 

Built  at  Howard  E.  Wheeler,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-162 

Built  at  Howard  E.  Wheeler,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-163 

Built  at  Howard  E.  Wheeler,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 


SC-164 

Built  at  Howard  E.  Wheeler,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Commissioned  3/23/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-165 

Built  at  Howard  E.  Wheeler,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Commissioned  3/23/18.  Destroyed  by  fire  8/25/20. 

SC-166 

Built  at  Howard  E.  Wheeler,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Commissioned  3/23/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-167 

Built  at  Howard  E.  Wheeler,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Commissioned  4/8/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-168 

Built  at  Howard  E.  Wheeler,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Commissioned  4/8/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-169 

Built  at  The  Matthews  Co.,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-170 

Built  at  The  Matthews  Co.,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-171 

Built  at  The  Matthews  Co.,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-172 

Built  at  The  Matthews  Co.,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC— 173 

Built  at  The  Matthews  Co.,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-174 

Built  at  The  Matthews  Co.,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC— 175 

Built  at  The  Matthews  Co.,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-176 

Built  at  The  Matthews  Co.,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-177 

Built  at  The  Matthews  Co.,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio. 

Commissioned  10/31/17.  Sold  11/12/21  to  E.  G. 
Carey,  Baltimore. 

SC-178 

Built  at  The  Matthews  Co.,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio. 

Commissioned  DATE  UNKNOWN.  Sold  6/24/21  to 
Joseph  G.  Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-179 

Built  at  International  Shipbuilding  & Marine  En- 
gine Co.,  Upper  Nyack,  N.Y. 

Commissioned  12/24/17.  Sold  to  Italy  1920. 

SC-180 

Built  at  International  Shipbuilding  & Marine  En- 
gine Co.,  Upper  Nyack,  N.Y. 

Commissioned  4/8/18.  Burned  at  Santo  Domingo  on 
7/15/20.  Sold  9/5/24  to  Antonio  Ciaccio. 

SC-181 

Built  at  International  Shipbuilding  & Marine  En- 
gine Co.,  Upper  Nyack,  N.Y. 

Commisisoned  4/27/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-182 

Built  at  International  Shipbuilding  & Marine  En- 
gine Co.,  Upper  Nyack,  N.Y. 

Commissioned  5/6/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 
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SC-183 

Built  at  International  Shipbuilding  & Marine  En- 
gine Co.,  Upper  Nyack,  N.Y. 

Commissioned  4/27/18.  Transferred  to  the  Coast 
Guard  1921. 

SC-184 

Built  at  International  Shipbuilding  & Marine  En- 
gine Co.,  Upper  Nyack,  N.Y. 

Commissioned  4/27/18.  Sunk  8/9/19.  Raised  & sold 
for  scrap  5/20/21. 

SC-185 

Built  at  International  Shipbuilding  & Marine  En- 
gine Co.,  Upper  Nyack,  N.Y. 

Commissioned  4/27/18.  Lost  by  unknown  cause  on 
6/30/40. 

SC-186 

Built  at  International  Shipbuilding  & Marine  En- 
gine Co.,  Upper  Nyack,  N.Y. 

Commissioned  4/27/18.  Sold  10/28/26  to  Gustav  J. 
Rau,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

SC-187 

Built  at  International  Shipbuilding  & Marine  En- 
gine Co.,  Upper  Nyack,  N.Y. 

Commissioned  late  April/early  May  1918.  Sunk  in 
a collision  on  8/4/18. 

SC-188 

Built  at  International  Shipbuilding  & Marine  En- 
gine Co.,  Upper  Nyack,  N.Y. 

Commissioned  3/13/18.  Scrapped  7/2/24. 

SC-189 

Built  at  General  Shipbuilding  & Aero  Corp.,  Alex- 
andria, Va. 

Commissioned  3/13/18.  Sold  5/9/21  to  Gordon  S. 
Orme,  New  Orleans,  La. 

SC-190 

Built  at  General  Shipbuilding  & Aero  Corp.,  Alex- 
andria, Va. 

Commissioned  3/13/18.  Sold  11/10/21  to  Thomas  J. 
Peters,  Miami,  Fla. 

SC-191 

Built  at  General  Shipbuilding  & Aero  Corp.,  Alex- 
andna,  V a 

Commissioned  3/21/18.  Sold  3/12/24  to  T.  J.  Mc- 
Mahon, New  Orleans,  La. 

SC-192 

Built  at  General  Shipbuilding  & Aero  Corp.,  Alex- 
andria, Va. 

Commissioned  4/15/18.  Transferred  to  Sea  Scouts/ 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  5/15/37. 

SC-193 

Built  at  General  Shipbuilding  & Aero  Corp.,  Alex- 
andria, Va. 

Commissioned  4/5/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-194 

Built  at  General  Shipbuilding  & Aero  Corp.,  Alex- 
andna  \^a» 

Commissioned  4/5/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-195 

Built  at  General  Shipbuilding  & Aero  Corp.,  Alex- 
andria, Va. 

Commissioned  4/15/18.  Sold  11/12/21  to  W.  E. 
Whitehouse,  New  York,  N.Y. 

SC-196 

Built  at  General  Shipbuilding  & Aero  Corp.,  Alex- 
andna  "\^a 

Commissioned  4/15/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-197 

Built  at  General  Shipbuilding  & Aero  Corp.,  Alex- 
andria, Va. 

Commissioned  4/15/18.  Transferred  to  the  Coast 
Guard  11/14/19. 


SC-198 

Built  at  General  Shipbuilding  & Aero  Corp.,  Alex- 
andna  \^a 

Commissioned  4/15/18.  Sold  5/11/21  to  Barron  G. 
Collier,  Washington,  D.C. 

SC-199 

Built  at  General  Shipbuilding  & Aero  Corp.,  Alex- 
andria, Va. 

Commissioned  4/14/18.  Transferred  to  the  Coast 
Guard  11/14/19. 

SC-200 

Built  at  General  Shipbuilding  & Aero  Corp.,  Alex- 
andna  "^^a 

Commissioned  4/17/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-201 

Built  at  General  Shipbuilding  & Aero  Corp.,  Alex- 
andna  \^a 

Commissioned  4/23/18.  Sold  6/6/22  to  H.  H.  Dick- 
son, Charleston,  S.C. 

SC-202 

Built  at  General  Shipbuilding  & Aero  Corp.,  Alex- 
andna  "^^a 

Commissioned  4/23/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-203 

Built  at  General  Shipbuilding  & Aero  Corp.,  Alex- 
andria, Va. 

Commissioned  4/25/18.  Transferred  to  the  Coast 
Guard  11/21/19. 

SC-204 

Built  at  General  Shipbuilding  & Aero  Corp.,  Alex- 
andna  "^^a 

Commissioned  4/25/18.  Sold  7/27/22  to  G.  E.  Hall, 
Key  West,  Fla. 

SC-205 

Built  at  General  Shipbuilding  & Aero  Corp.,  Alex- 
andna  "'^a 

Commissioned  4/25/18.  Sold  9/3/20. 

SC-206 

Built  at  General  Shipbuilding  & Aero  Corp.,  Alex- 
andna  a 

Commissioned  4/25/18.  Sold  6/1/21  to  T.  A.  Parcels, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

SC-207 

Built  at  General  Shipbuilding  & Aero  Corp.,  Alex- 
andna  "V^a 

Commissioned  4/26/18.  Sold  4/21/20  to  Tebo  Yacht 
Basin  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

SC-208 

Built  at  General  Shipbuilding  & Aero  Corp.,  Alex- 
andna  "^^a 

Commissioned  5/15/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-209 

Built  at  Mathis  Yacht  Building  Co.,  Camden,  N.J. 

Commissioned  March  1918,  Sunk  by  gunfire  8/27/18. 

SC-210 

Built  at  Mathis  Yacht  Building  Co.,  Camden,  N.J. 

Commissioned  3/18/18.  Sold  4/23/30  to  Arthur  G. 
Banks,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

SC-211 

Built  at  Mathis  Yacht  Building  Co.,  Camden,  N.J. 

Commissioned  11/28/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-212 

Built  at  Mathis  Yacht  Building  Co.,  Camden,  N.J. 

Commissioned  3/15/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-213 

Built  at  Mathis  Yacht  Building  Co.,  Camden,  N.J. 

Commissioned  3/18/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 
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SC-214 

Built  at  Alex.  McDonald,  Mariners  Harbor,  Staten 
Island,  N.Y. 

Commissioned  12/1/17.  Sold  2/21/27  to  Osmond  W. 
Boddlic,  Miami,  Fla. 

SC-215 

Built  at  Alex.  McDonald,  Mariners  Harbor,  Staten 
Island,  N.Y. 

Commissioned  12/24/17.  Sold  to  Italy  6/28/19. 
SC-216 

Built  at  Alex.  McDonald,  Mariners  Harbor,  Staten 
Island,  N.Y. 

Commissioned  2/14/18.  Sold  5/11/21  to  C.  P.  Comer- 
ford  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

SC-217 

Built  at  Alex.  McDonald,  Mariners  Harbor,  Staten 
Island,  N.Y. 

Commissioned  2/19/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-218 

Built  at  Newcomb  Lifeboat  Co.,  Hampton,  Va. 
Commissioned  2/9/18.  Sold  7/21/21  to  Henry  A. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-219 

Built  at  Newcomb  Lifeboat  Co.,  Hampton,  Va. 
Commissioned  2/19/18.  Burned  & sunk  10/9/18. 
SC-220 

Built  at  Newcomb  Lifeboat  Co.,  Hampton,  Va. 
Commissioned  3/13/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-221 

Built  at  Newcomb  Lifeboat  Co.,  Hampton,  Va. 
Commissioned  3/13/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-222 

Built  at  Newcomb  Lifeboat  Co.,  Hampton,  Va. 
Commissioned  3/13/18.  Sold  5/11/21  to  C.  P.  Comer- 
ford  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

SC-223 

Built  at  New  York  Yacht,  Launch  & Engine  Co., 
Morris  Heights,  N.Y. 

Commissioned  12/5/17.  Sold  3/18/36. 

SC-224 

Built  at  New  York  Yacht,  Launch  & Engine  Co., 
Morris  Heights,  N.Y. 

Commissioned  10/27/17.  Sold  9/8/36  to  George 
Johnson,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SC-225 

Built  at  New  York  Yacht,  Launch  & Engine  Co., 
Morris  Heights,  N.Y. 

Commissioned  12/10/17.  Sold  5/11/21  to  C.  P.  Com- 
erford  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

1C-226 

Built  at  New  York  Yacht,  Launch  & Engine  Co., 
Morris  Heights,  N.Y. 

Commissioned  12/24/17.  Sold  7/20/21  to  Henry  A. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-227 

Built  at  New  York  Yacht,  Launch  & Engine  Co., 
Morris  Heights,  N.Y. 

Commissioned  12/24/17.  Sold  10/14/24  to  Florida 
Boat  Co.,  Washington,  D.C. 

SC-228 

Built  at  New  York  Yacht,  Launch  & Engine  Co., 
Morris  Heights,  N.Y. 

Commissioned  1/23/18.  Sold  7/20/21  to  Henry  A. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-229 

Built  at  New  York  Yacht,  Launch  & Engine  Co., 
Morris  Heights,  N.Y. 

Commissioned  1/23/18.  Transferred  to  the  Coast 
Guard  8/14/42. 

SC-230 

Built  at  New  York  Yacht,  Launch  & Engine  Co., 
Morris  Heights,  N.Y. 

Commissioned  2/8/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 


SC-231 

Built  at  New  York  Yacht,  Launch  & Engine  Co., 
Morris  Heights,  N.Y. 

Commissioned  2/8/18.  Transferred  to  the  Coast 
Guard  8/18/42. 

SC-232 

Built  at  New  York  Yacht,  Launch  & Engine  Co., 
Morris  Heights,  N.Y. 

Commissioned  2/8/18.  Sold  12/12/23  to  Roanoke 
Dock  Co.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

SC-233 

Built  at  New  York  Yacht,  Launch  & Engine  Co., 
Morris  Heights,  N.Y. 

Commissioned  2/21/18.  Transferred  to  the  War  De- 
partment 9/2/19. 

SC-234 

Built  at  New  York  Yacht,  Launch  & Engine  Co., 
Morris  Heights,  N.Y. 

Commissioned  2/21/18.  Transferred  to  the  War  De- 
partment 9/2/19. 

SC-235 

Built  at  New  York  Yacht,  Launch  & Engine  Co., 
Morris  Heights,  N.Y. 

Commissioned  3/2/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-236 

Built  at  New  York  Yacht,  Launch  & Engine  Co., 
Morris  Heights.  N.Y. 

Commissioned  3/2/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-237 

Built  at  New  York  Yacht,  Launch  & Engine  Co., 
Morris  Heights,  N.Y. 

Commissioned  3/7/18.  Sold  5/18/23  to  William  Matt- 
son, Baltimore,  Md. 

SC-238 

Built  at  New  York  Yacht,  Launch  & Engine  Co., 
Morris  Heights,  N.Y. 

Commissioned  3/12/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-239 

Built  at  New  York  Yacht,  Launch  & Engine  Co., 
Morris  Heights,  N.Y. 

Commissioned  3/19/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-240 

Built  at  New  York  Yacht,  Launch  & Engine  Co., 
Morris  Heights,  N.Y. 

Commissioned  3/20/18.  Sold  5/11/21  to  C.  P.  Comer- 
ford  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

SC-241 

Built  at  New  York  Yacht,  Launch  & Engine  Co., 
Morris  Heights,  N.Y. 

Commissioned  4/8/18.  Sold  5/11/21  to  C.  P.  Comer- 
ford  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

SC-242 

Built  at  New  York  Yacht,  Launch  & Engine  Co., 
Morris  Heights,  N.Y. 

Commissioned  4/8/18.  Sold  5/11/21  to  C.  P.  Comer- 
ford  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

SC-243 

Built  at  Eastern  Shipyard  Co.,  Greenport,  N.Y. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-244 

Built  at  Eastern  Shipyard  Co.,  Greenport,  N.Y. 

Commissioned  12/10/17.  Sold  5/11/21  to  C.  P.  Com- 
erford  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

SC-245 

Built  at  Eastern  Shipyard  Co.,  Greenport,  N.Y. 

Commissioned  3/7/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-246 

Built  at  Eastern  Shipyard  Co.,  Greenport,  N.Y. 

Commissioned  3/7/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 
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SC-247 

Built  at  Eastern  Shipyard  Co.,  Greenport,  N.Y. 
Commissioned  3/20/18.  Sold  5/11/21  to  Frank  C. 
Paine,  Boston,  Mass. 

SC-248 

Built  at  Eastern  Shipyard  Co.,  Greenport,  N.Y. 
Commissioned  1/17/18.  Sold  to  Italy  6/28/19. 
SC-249 

Built  at  Chance  Marine  Construction  Co.,  Annapolis, 
Md. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-250 

Built  at  Chance  Marine  Construction  Co.,  Annapolis, 
Md. 

Commissioned  5/17/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-251 

Built  at  Camden  Anchor-Rockland  Machine  Co., 
Camden,  Me. 

Commissioned  12/29/17.  Sold  5/19/23  to  John  N. 
Hampton,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

SC-252 

Built  at  Camden  Anchor-Rockland  Machine  Co., 
Camden,  Me. 

Commissioned  3/7/18.  Sold  9/8/36  to  John  Munson, 
Wildwood,  N.J. 

SC-253 

Built  at  George  Lawley  & Sons,  Neponset,  Mass. 
Commissioned  3/7/18.  Sold  12/9/22  to  M.  A.  Fun- 
chess,  Gulfport,  Miss. 

SC-254 

Built  at  George  Lawley  & Sons,  Neponset,  Mass. 
Commissioned  11/15/17.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-255 

Built  at  George  Lawlev  & Sons.  Nenonset,  Mass. 
Commissioned  11/19/17.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-256 

Built  at  George  Lawlev  & Sons,  Nenonset,  Mass. 
Commissioned  11/19/17.  Burned  11/1/19. 

SC-257 

Built  at  George  Lawlev  & Sons,  Nenonset,  Mass. 
Commissioned  11/28/17.  Sold  2/25/22  to  S.  W.  Fer- 
guson, Washington,  D.C. 

SC-258 

Built  at  George  Lawlev  & Sons,  Nenonset,  Mass. 
Commissioned  11/28/17.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-259 

Built  at  George  Lawley  & Sons,  Nenonset,  Mass. 
Commissioned  12/15/17.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-260 

Built  at  George  Lawlev  & Sons,  Nenonset,  Mass. 
Commissioned  1/12/18.  Sold  10/14/24  to  Florida 
Boat  Co.,  Washington,  D.C. 

SC-261 

Built  at  George  Lawley  & Sons,  Nenonset,  Mass. 
Commissioned  2/9/18.  Sold  1/25/21  to  George  I. 
Knowles. 

SC-262 

Built  at  George  Lawlev  & Sons.  Neponset,  Mass. 
Commissioned  2/9/18.  Sold  6/5/20  to  Tams,  Lemoins 
& Crane,  New  York,  N.Y. 

SC-263 

Built  at  George  Lawley  & Sons,  Neponset,  Mass. 
Commissioned  2/9/18.  Sold  5/18/23  to  Warren  D. 
Carr,  Boston,  Mass. 

SC-264 

Built  at  George  Lawlev  & Sons.  Nenonset,  Mass. 
Commissioned  2/9/18.  Sold  12/20/21  to  Steve  Bellos, 
Mobile,  Ala. 


SC-265 

Built  at  George  Lawley  & Sons,  Neponset,  Mass. 
Commissioned  2/9/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  George  B. 
Campbell,  New  York,  N.Y. 

SC-266 

Built  at  George  Lawley  & Sons,  Nenonset,  Mass. 
Commissioned  4/1/18.  Sold  1/25/21  to  Frank  E. 
Davis,  San  Diego,  California. 

SC-267 

Built  at  George  Lawley  & Sons,  Neponset,  Mass. 
Commissioned  4/5/18.  Transferred  to  the  War  De- 
partment 9/18/19. 

SC-268 

Built  at  George  Lawley  & Sons,  Neponset,  Mass. 
Commissioned  4/1/18.  Transferred  to  the  Coast 
Guard  1/17/20. 

SC-269 

Built  at  George  Lawley  & Sons,  Neponset,  Mass. 
Commissioned  4/1/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-270 

Built  at  George  Lawley  & Sons,  Neponset,  Mass. 
Commissioned  4/1/18.  Sold  9/25/22  to  Cuyamel 
Fruit  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

SC-271 

Built  at  George  Lawley  & Sons.  Nenonset,  Mass. 
Commissioned  4/1/18.  Sold  6/18/34  to  Arthur  G. 
Banks,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

SC-272 

Built  at  George  Lawley  & Sons,  Neponset,  Mass. 
Commissioned  3/7/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-273 

Built  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island,  Calif. 
Commissioned  3/26/18.  Sold  9/25/22  to  M.  Levin  & 
Sons,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

SC-274 

Built  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island,  Calif. 
Commissioned  3/30/18.  Sold  to  Cuba  11/5/18. 

SC-275 

Built  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island,  Calif. 
Commisisoned  3/30/18.  Transferred  to  the  War  De- 
partment 12/9/19. 

SC-276 

Built  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island,  Calif. 
Commissioned  4/9/18.  Transferred  to  the  War  De- 
partment 6/26/20. 

SC-277 

Built  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island,  Calif. 
Commissioned  4/9/18.  Sold  9/25/22  to  M.  Levin  & 
Sons,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

SC-278 

Built  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island,  Calif. 
Commissioned  3/30/18.  Sold  9/25/22  to  M.  Levin  & 
Sons,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

SC-279 

Built  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island,  Calif. 
Commissioned  4/18/18.  Transferred  to  the  War  De- 
partment 10/2/19. 

SC-280 

Built  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island,  Calif. 
Commissioned  4/18/18.  Transferred  to  the  War  De- 
partment 10/6/19. 

SC-281 

Built  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island,  Calif. 
Commissioned  4/18/18.  Transferred  to  the  War  De- 
partment 10/6/19. 

SC-282 

Built  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island,  Calif. 
Commissioned  4/22/18.  Lost  at  sea  6/11/20. 

SC-283 

Built  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island,  Calif. 
Commissioned  4/22/18.  Sold  3/13/22  to  Colon  Im- 
port & Export  Co.,  Ltd.,  Colon,  R.P. 
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SC-284 

Built  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island,  Calif. 

Commissioned  4/22/18.  Sold  3/24/23  to  J.  F.  Gib- 
son, Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

SC-285 

Built  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island,  Calif. 

Commissioned  4/22/18.  Sold  3/25/27  to  C.  S.  Doney, 
Terminal  Island,  Calif. 

SC-286 

Bi  -.t  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island,  Calif. 

Commissioned  5/6/18.  Sold  3/13/22  to  Colon  Import 
& Export  Co.,  Ltd.,  Colon,  R.P. 

SC-287 

Built  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island,  Calif. 

Commissioned  5/6/18.  Sold  2/25/24  to  the  United 
Fruit  Co.,  Panama  City,  R.P. 

SC-288 

Built  at  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  Puget  Sound, 
Wash. 

Commissioned  6/19/18.  Sold  3/13/22  to  Colon  Im- 
port & Export  Co.,  Ltd.,  Colon,  R.P. 

SC-289 

Built  at  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  Bremerton,  Wash. 

Commissioned  6/19/18.  Sold  1/13/21  to  E.  S. 
Hough,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

SC-290 

Built  at  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  Bremerton,  Wash. 

Commissioned  6/19/18.  Sold  5/9/21  to  Gordon  S. 
Orme,  New  Orleans,  La. 

SC-291 

Built  at  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard.  Bremerton,  Wash. 

Commissioned  3/27/18.  Sold  9/3/20  to  H.  T.  West, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

SC-292 

Built  at  Puget  Sound  Navv  Yard.  Bremerton.  Wash. 

Commissioned  3/27/18.  Sold  5/3/21  to  Barbare 
Brothers,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

SC-293 

Built  at  Puget  Sound  Navv  Yard.  Bremerton.  Wash. 

Commissioned  3/13/18.  Sold  2/6/22  to  M.  Chechik, 
Winnipeg,  Canada. 

SC-294 

Built  at  Puget  Sound  Navv  Yard.  Bremerton,  Wash. 

Commissioned  3/25/18.  Sold  3/13/22  to  K.  H. 
Scheel,  Seattle,  Wash. 

SC-295 

Built  at  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  4/13/18.  Sold  4/10/22  to  K.  H.  Scheel, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

SC-296 

Built  at  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  4/13/18.  Sold  9/3/20  to  H.  T.  West, 
Seatle,  Wash. 

SC-297 

Built  at  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  4/13/18.  Sold  9/25/20  to  E.  S.  Hough, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

SC-298 

Built  at  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  4/13/18.  Sold  9/25/22  to  M.  Levin  & 
Sons,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

SC-299 

Built  at  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  4/25/18.  Sold  9/25/22  to  M.  Levin  & 
Sons,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

SC-300 

Built  at  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  4/25/18.  Sold  6/22/21  to  Walithy 
Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Canada. 

SC-301 

Built  at  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  4/29/18.  Sold  4/10/22  to  K.  H.  Scheel, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

SC-302 

Built  at  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  1/11/18.  Sold  to  Cuba  11/9/18. 


SC-303 

Built  at  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  5/4/18.  Sold  9/25/22  to  M.  Levin  & 
Sons,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

SC-304 

Built  at  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  5/4/18.  Sold  4/8/22  to  K.  H.  Scheel, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

SC-305 

Built  at  Puget  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  5/11/18.  Sold  4/10/22  to  K.  H. 
Scheel,  Seattle,  Wash. 

SC-306 

Built  at  Puget  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  2/27/18.  Transferred  to  Department 
of  Justice,  12/17/30. 

SC-307 

Built  at  Puget  Navy  Yard. 

Comissioned  5/11/18.  Transferred  to  the  War  De- 
partment 6/26/20. 

SC-308 

Built  at  Puget  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  2/23/18.  Sold  9/25/22  to  M.  Levin  & 
Sons,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

SC-309 

Built  at  Puget  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  5/18/18.  Sold  1/20/21  to  Starland 
Investment  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

SC-310 

Built  at  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  5/18/18.  Sold  2/4/22  to  M.  Chechik, 
Winnipeg,  Canada. 

SC-311 

Built  at  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  5/18/18.  Transferred  to  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment, 11/5/18. 

SC-312 

Built  at  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard. 

Commissioned  5/18/18.  Transferred  to  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment, 11/5/18. 

SC-313 

Built  at  Robert  Jacob,  City  Island,  N.Y. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-314 

Built  at  Robert  Jacob,  City  Island,  N.Y. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-315 

Built  at  Robert  Jacob,  City  Island,  N.Y. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-316 

Built  at  Robert  Jacob,  City  Island,  N.Y. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-317 

Built  at  Robert  Jacob,  City  Island,  N.Y. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-318 

Built  at  Luders  Marine  Construction  Co.,  Stamford, 
Conn. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-319 

Built  at  Luders  Marine  Construction  Co.,  Stamford, 
Conn. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-320 

Built  at  Luders  Marine  Construction  Co.,  Stamford, 
Conn. 

Commissioned  12/1/17.  Sold  7/7/27  to  C.  S.  Doney, 
San  Pedro,  Calif. 
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SC-321 

Built  at  Luders  Marine  Construction  Co.,  Stamford, 
Conn. 

Commissioned  1/8/18.  Sold  2/18/20  to  Huasteca 
Petroleum  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

SC-322 

Built  at  Luders  Marine  Construction  Co.,  Stamford, 
Conn. 

Commissioned  3/7/18.  Sold  3/8/22  to  Robert  Stick- 
ney  & Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

SC— 323 

Built  at  Kyle  & Purdy,  City  Island,  N.Y. 

Commissioned  12/5/17.  Sold  5/11/21  to  John  B. 
Paine,  Boston,  Mass. 

SC— 324 

Built  at  Kyle  & Purdy,  City  Island,  N.Y. 

Commissioned  12/13/17.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph 
Hitner.  Philadelphia. 

SC-325 

Built  at  Kyle  & Purdy,  City  Island,  N.Y. 

Commissioned  12/13/17.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-326 

Built  at  Kyle  & Purdy,  City  Island,  N.Y. 

Commissioned  11/14/17.  Sold  11/8/35  to  J.  R.  Law- 
son,  Messick,  Va. 

SC— 327 

Built  at  Kyle  & Purdy,  City  Island,  N.Y. 

Commissioned  12/10/17.  Sold  to  Italy  6/1919. 

SC-328 

Built  at  Great  Lake  Boat  Building  Corp.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wise. 

Commissioned  10/20/17.  Sold  11/8/35  to  J.  R.  Law- 
son,  Messick,  Va. 

SC-329 

Built  at  Great  Lake  Boat  Building  Corp.,  Mil- 
wsuksc  Wise 

Commissioned  10/20/17.  Sold  9/25/22  to  Charles 
A.  Schieren  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

SC-330 

Built  at  Burger  Boat  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wise. 

Commissioned  2/8/18.  Transferred  to  the  War  Ship- 
ping Administration  for  disposal,  10/8/46. 

SC-331 

Built  at  Smith  & Williams  Co.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

Commissioned  3/13/18.  Sold  4/29/21  to  Jannes 
Thom,  New  Orleans,  La. 

SC-332 

Built  at  Smith  & Williams  Co.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

Commissioned  3/13/18.  Sold  1/29/24  to  Shank- 
McMullen  Aircraft  Co.,  Huntington,  W.Va. 

SC-333 

Built  at  Barret  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Commissioned  1/26/18.  Transferred  to  Coast  Guard 
2/4/20. 

SC-334 

Built  at  Barret  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Commissioned  3/4/18.  Transferred  to  Coast  Guard 
2/4/20. 

SC-335 

Built  at  Barret  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Commissioned  4/18/18.  Transferred  to  Coast  Guard 
11/22/19. 

SC-336 

Built  at  Barret  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Commissioned  5/6/18.  Sold  10/30/20  to  the  city  of 
New  Orleans. 

SC— 337 

Built  at  L.  E.  Fry  & Co.,  Clayton,  N.Y. 

Commissioned  12/24/17.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC— 338 

Built  at  L.  E.  Fry  & Co.,  Clayton,  N.Y. 

Commissioned  12/24/17.  Sold  9/19/22  to  Yacht  & 
Motorboat  Agency,  Constantinople  (now  Istan- 
bul), Turkey. 


SC-339 

Built  at  American  Car  & Foundry  Co.,  Wilmington, 
Del. 

Commissioned  2/16/18.  Grounded  in  hurricane, 
9/1919.  Machinery  and  fittings  salvaged.  Hull 
sold  1/25/21  to  George  I.  Knowles,  Key  West  Fla. 

SC-340 

Built  at  American  Car  & Foundry  Co.,  Wilmington, 
Del. 

Commissioned  2/16/18.  Destroyed  by  fire  10/6/23 
off  St.  John,  V.I. 

SC-341 

Built  at  American  Car  & Foundry  Co.,  Wilmington, 
Del. 

Commissioned  3/22/18.  Sold  4/5/27  to  Key  West 
Marine  Railway  Co.,  Key  West,  Fla. 

SC-342 

Built  at  American  Car  & Foundry  Co.,  Wilmington, 
Del. 

Commissioned  3/15/18.  Sold  5/26/21  to  Henry  A. 
Hitner  Sons  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

SC-343 

Built  at  American  Car  & Foundry  Co.,  Wilmington, 
Del. 

Commissioned  3/15/18.  Burned  5/15/19. 

SC-344 

Built  at  American  Car  & Foundry  Co.,  Wilmington, 
Del. 

Commissioned  3/23/18.  Sold  5/26/21  to  Henry  A. 
Hitner  Sons  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

SC-345 

Built  at  American  Car  & Foundry  Co.,  Wilmington, 
Del. 

Commissioned  3/25/18.  Sold  5/26/21  to  Henry  A. 
Hitner  Sons  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

SC-346 

Built  at  American  Car  & Foundry  Co.,  Wilmington, 
Del. 

Commissioned  3/25/18.  Sold  4/28/20  to  Savannah 
Pilots’  Association,  Savannah,  Ga. 

SC-347 

Built  at  College  Point  Boat  Co.,  College  Point,  N.Y. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-348 

Built  at  College  Point  Boat  Co.,  College  Point,  N.Y. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-349 

Built  at  College  Point  Boat  Co.,  College  Point,  N.Y. 

Commissioned  11/14/17.  Sold  5/26/21  to  Henry  A. 
Hitner  Sons  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

SC-350 

Built  at  College  Point  Boat  Co.,  College  Point,  N.Y. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-351 

Built  at  College  Point  Boat  Co..  College  Point,  N.Y. 

Commissioned  1/8/18.  Sold  10/19/20  to  John  G. 
Curr  and  Roy  Gordon,  New  York,  N.Y. 

SC-352 

Built  at  College  Point  Boat  Co.,  College  Point,  N.Y. 

Commissioned  3/2/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-353 

Built  at  College  Point  Boat  Co.,  College  Point,  N.Y. 

Commissioned  3/20/18.  Sold  3/18/36. 

SC-354 

Built  at  College  Point  Boat  Co.,  College  Point,  N.Y. 

Commissioned  3/2/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-355 

Built  at  College  Point  Boat  Co.,  College  Point,  N.Y. 

Commissioned  3/12/18.  Sold  3/13/22  to  Colon  Im- 
port & Export  Co.,  Ltd.,  Colon,  Republic  of 
Panama. 
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SC-356 

Built  at  College  Point  Boat  Co.,  College  Point,  N.Y. 

Commissioned  4/8/18.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-357 

Built  at  College  Point  Boat  Co.,  College  Point,  N.Y. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-358 

Built  at  College  Point  Boat  Co.,  College  Point,  N.Y. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-359 

Built  at  College  Point  Boat  Co.,  College  Point,  N.Y. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-360 

Built  at  College  Point  Boat  Co.,  College  Point,  N.Y. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-361 

Built  at  Elco  Co.,  Bayonne,  N.J. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-362 

Built  at  Elco  Co.,  Bayonne,  N.J. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-363 

Built  at  Elco  Co.,  Bayonne,  N.J. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-364 

Built  at  Elco  Co.,  Bayonne,  N.J. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-365 

Built  at  Gibbs  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-366 

Built  at  Gibbs  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-367 

Built  at  Gibbs  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-368 

Built  at  Gibbs  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-369 

Built  at  Gibbs  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-370 

Built  at  Gibbs  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-371 

Built  at  Hiltebrant  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Kingston,  N.Y. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-372 

Built  at  Hiltebrant  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Kingston,  N.Y. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-373 

Built  at  Hiltebrant  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Kingston,  N.Y. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-374 

Built  at  Hiltebrant  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Kingston,  N.Y. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 


SC-375 

Built  at  Hiltebrant  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Kingston,  N.Y. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-376 

Built  at  Kyle  & Purdy,  City  Island,  N.Y. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC— 377 

Built  at  Kyle  & Purdy,  City  Island,  N.Y. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC— 378 

Built  at  Kyle  & Purdy,  City  Island,  N.Y. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC— 379 

Built  at  Kyle  & Purdy,  City  Island,  N.Y. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC— 380 

Built  at  Kyle  & Purdy,  City  Island,  N.Y. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-381 

Built  at  Mathis  Yacht  Building  Co.,  Camden,  N.J. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-382 

Built  at  Mathis  Yacht  Building  Co.,  Camden,  N.J. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-383 

Built  at  Mathis  Yacht  Building  Co.,  Camden,  N.J. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-384 

Built  at  Mathis  Yacht  Building  Co.,  Camden,  N.J. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-385 

Built  at  Mathis  Yacht  Building  Co.,  Camden,  N.J. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-386 

Built  at  The  Matthews  Co.,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC— 387 

Built  at  The  Matthews  Co..  Port  Clinton,  Ohio. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-388 

Built  at  The  Matthews  Co.,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-389 

Built  at  The  Matthews  Co.,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  comnletion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC— 390 

Built  at  The  Matthews  Co.,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC— 391 

Built  at  The  Matthews  Co.,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-392 

Built  at  The  Matthews  Co.,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-393 

Built  at  New  York  Yacht,  Launch  & Engine  Co., 
Morris  Heights,  N.Y. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 
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SC-394 

Built  at  New  York  Yacht,  Launch  & Engine  Co., 
Morris  Heights,  N.Y. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-395 

Built  at  New  York  Yacht,  Launch  & Engine  Co., 
Morris  Heights,  N.Y. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-396 

Built  at  New  York  Yacht,  Launch  & Engine  Co., 
Morris  Heights,  N.Y. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-397 

Built  at  New  York  Yacht,  Launch  & Engine  Co., 
Morris  Heights,  N.Y. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-398 

Built  at  New  York  Yacht,  Launch  & Engine  Co., 
Morris  Heights,  N.Y. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-399 

Built  at  New  York  Yacht,  Launch  & Engine  Co., 
Morris  Heights,  N.Y. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-400 

Built  at  New  York  Yacht,  Launch  & Engine  Co., 
Morris  Heights,  N.Y. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-401 

Built  at  New  York  Yacht,  Launch  & Engine  Co., 
Morris  Heights,  N.Y. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-402 

Built  at  New  York  Yacht,  Launch  & Engine  Co., 
Morris  Heights,  N.Y. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-403 

Built  at  Rocky  River  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Rocky  River, 
Ohio. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-404 

Built  at  Rocky  River  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Rocky  River, 
Ohio. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-405 

Built  at  Rocky  River  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Rocky  River, 
Ohio. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-406 

Built  at  Rocky  River  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Rocky  River, 
Ohio. 

Transferred  to  France  upon  completion.  No  USN 
service. 

SC-407 

Built  at  Camden  Anchor-Rockland  Machine  Co., 
Camden,  Me. 

Commissioned  1/16/19.  Sold  4/21/20  to  Tamarack 
Co.,  Pawtucket,  R.I. 

SC-408 

Built  at  Camden  Anchor-Rockland  Machine  Co., 
Camden,  Me. 

Delivered  2/11/19;  not  commissioned.  Sold  6/6/22 
to  Evariste  Larrivee,  Providence,  R.I. 


SC-409 

Built  at  Chance  Marine  Construction  Co.,  Annapo- 
lis, Md. 

Delivered  2/3/19;  not  commissioned.  Sold  6/24/21  to 
Joseph  G.  Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-410 

Built  at  Chance  Marine  Construction  Co.,  Annapo- 
lis, Md. 

Construction  cancelled  when  40  % completed. 

SC-411 

Built  at  Clayton  Ship  & Boat  Building  Co.,  Clayton, 
N.Y. 

Commissioned  5/1/19.  Sold  1/30/20  to  C.  A.  Tilt, 
Chicago,  111. 

SC-412 

Built  at  Clayton  Ship  & Boat  Building  Co.,  Clayton, 
N.Y. 

Commissioned  5/1/19.  Transferred  to  Maritime 
Commission  8/7/46. 

SC-413 

Built  at  College  Point  Boat  Corp.,  College  Point, 
N.Y. 

Transferred  to  the  War  Department  4/30/20.  Sold 
6/24/21  to  Joseph  G.  Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-414 

Built  at  College  Point  Boat  Corp.,  College  Point, 
N.Y. 

Transferred  to  the  War  Department  9/2/19. 

SC-415 

Built  at  College  Point  Boat  Corp.,  College  Point, 
N.Y. 

Commissioned  1/8/19.  Transferred  to  the  Coast 
Guard  12/16/19. 

SC-416 

Built  at  College  Point  Boat  Corp.,  College  Point, 
N.Y. 

Commissioned  1/13/19.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-417 

Built  at  College  Point  Boat  Corp.,  College  Point, 
N.Y. 

Delivered  1/31/19;  not  commissioned.  Transferred 
to  the  Coast  Guard  10/21/19. 

SC-418 

Built  at  College  Point  Boat  Corp.,  College  Point, 
N.Y. 

Completed,  but  not  used.  Sold  3/4/20  to  Carl  K. 
McFadden,  New  York,  N.Y. 

SC-419 

Built  at  Great  Lakes  Boat  Building  Corp.,  Mil- 
wsuksG  isc. 

Delivered  11/22/18;  not  commissioned.  Sold  4/27/27 
to  Alfred  J.  Lowengrund,  Kodiak,  Alaska. 

SC-420 

Built  at  Great  Lakes  Boat  Building  Corp.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wise. 

Never  commissioned.  Sold  2/3/20  to  Edward  P. 
Farley  & Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

SC-421 

Built  at  Hiltebrandt  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Kingston,  N.Y. 

Not  commissioned.  Sold  6/24/21  to  Joseph  G.  Hit- 
ner, Philadelphia. 

SC— 422 

Built  at  Hiltebrandt  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Kingston,  N.Y. 

Not  commissioned.  Sold  5/11/21  to  J.  Edward 
Hibline,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SC-423 

Built  at  Hiltebrandt  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Kingston,  N.Y. 

Not  commissioned.  Sold  5/11/21  to  W.  T.  Ashe, 
Gloucester  Pt.,  Va. 

SC-424 

Built  at  Hiltebrandt  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Kingston,  N.Y. 

Commissioned  12/21/18.  Sold  5/19/23  to  E.  L. 
Hurst,  Norfolk,  Va. 
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SC-425 

Built  at  Hiltebrandt  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Kingston,  N.Y. 
Commissioned  12/23/18.  Sold  5/11/21  to  W.  T. 
Ashe,  Gloucester  Pt.,  Va. 

SC-426 

Built  at  Mathis  Yacht  Building  Co.,  Camden,  N.J. 
Commissioned  1/8/19.  Sold  6/6/22  to  E.  E.  Merrill, 
Staten  Island,  N.Y. 

SC-427 

Built  at  Mathis  Yacht  Building  Co.,  Camden,  N.J. 
Commissioned  1/8/19.  Sold  8/17/21  to  Stuart  G. 
Shepard,  New  York,  N.Y. 

SC-428 

Built  at  Mathis  Yacht  Building  Co.,  Camden,  N.J. 
Commissioned  1/8/19.  Loaned  to  city  of  Baltimore 
on  5/16/21. 

SC-429 

Built  at  Mathis  Yacht  Building  Co.,  Camden,  N.J. 
Commissioned  12/28/18.  Sold  5/26/21  to  H.  A. 
Hitner,  Philadelphia. 

SC-430 

Built  at  Mathis  Yacht  Building  Co.,  Camden,  N.J. 
Commissioned  1/15/19.  Sold  12/20/21  to  Thomas  E. 
James,  Philadelphia. 

SC-431 

Built  at  Matthews  Boat  Co.,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio. 
Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard  10/29/19  after 
completion.  Returned  to  U.S.  Navy  and  commis- 
sioned 9/1/21.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Commis- 
sion for  disposal  12/9/46. 

SC-432 

Built  at  Matthews  Boat  Co.,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio. 
Commissioned  4/1/18.  Transferred  to  the  Maritime 
Commission  7/27/45. 

SC-433 

Built  at  Matthews  Boat  Co.,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio. 
Commissioned  11/25/18.  Destroyed  1/29/38  in  Lake 
Ontario. 

SC-434 

Built  at  Alexander  McDonald,  Mariners  Harbor, 
N.Y. 

Commissioned  1/11/19.  Sold  4/22/20  to  C.  H. 
Mackay,  New  York,  N.Y. 


SC-435 

Built  at  Alexander  McDonald,  Mariners  Harbor, 
N.Y. 

Delivered  1/27/19;  not  commissioned.  Transferred 
to  the  Coast  Guard  10/21/19. 

SC-436 

Built  at  Alexander  McDonald,  Mariners  Harbor, 
N.Y. 

Delivered  2/4/19 ; not  commissioned.  Sold  6/1/21  to 
T.  A.  Parcels,  New  York,  N.Y. 

SC-437 

Built  at  Rocky  River  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Rocky  River, 
Ohio. 

Commissioned  3/1/19.  Transferred  to  the  Maritime 
Commissioned  3/21/47. 

SC-438 

Built  at  Rocky  River  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Rocky  River, 
Ohio. 

Never  commissioned.  Transferred  to  the  Coast 
Guard  10/29/19. 

SC-439 

Built  at  Howard  E.  Wheeler,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Commissioned  1/3/19.  Sold  2/25/22  to  the  Overseas 
Trading  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

SC-440 

Built  at  Howard  E.  Wheeler,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Commissioned  1/20/19.  Scrapped  8/42. 

SC-441 

Built  at  Howard  E.  Wheeler,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Commissioned  2/28/19.  Sold  6/26/22  to  Charles  C. 
West,  Manitowoc,  Wise. 

SC-442 

Built  at  Howard  E.  Wheeler,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Construction  cancelled  1918. 

SC-443 

Built  at  U.S.  Naval  Station,  New  Orleans,,  La. 

Commissioned  8/26/19.  Sold  1/29/24  to  L.  Rosen- 
feld,  Washington,  D.C. 

SC-444 

Built  at  U.S.  Naval  Station,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Commissioned  8/26/19.  Sold  3/24/23  to  W.  L.  Moody 
& Co.,  Galveston,  Tex. 

SC-445  thru  448 

Built  at  U.S.  Naval  Station,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Construction  cancelled  11/20/18. 


EXPERIMENTAL  MODELS 


SC-449 

Built  at  Luders  Marine  Construction  Co.,  Stamford, 
Conn. 

Keel  laid  7/10/39.  Launched  5/14/40.  Commissioned 
9/25/40.  Transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission 
7/29/49. 

SC-450 

Built  at  American  Car  & Foundry  Co.,  Wilmington, 
Del. 


Class  Characteristics 

Length  overall : llO'O" 

Extreme  beam:  17'0” 

Maximum  draft  (full  load)  : 6'6" 

Full-load  displacement:  148  t. 

Designed  speed:  21.0  k.  or  15.6  k.1 
Accommodations:  3 off.,  25  enl. 

Armament2:  1 — 3”/23  dp.;  2 — .50  cal.  mg.;  2 — 
DCP  (Mousetrap) ; 2 — DCT 
Engines:  2 Diesel,  1540  or  800  hp. ; 2 screws  1 
Fuel:  diesel. 


1 Due  to  production  problems,  some  of  the  SC-497  class  were 

built  with  1540-hp.  power  plants  and  a speed  of  21  knots;  others 
received  an  800-hp.  installation  which  gave  them  a 15.6-knot  speed. 


Keel  laid  8/9/39.  Launched  3/14/40.  Commissioned 
5/6/40.  Transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission 
5/9/47. 

SC-453 

Built  at  Fisher  Boat  Works,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Keel  laid  9/24/40.  Launched  5/3/41.  Commissioned 
8/12/41.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard 
11/20/45. 


Class  Grouping 

(Numbers  in  parentheses  are  ships  which  were  not 
completed) 

SC-497  Class:  497-508,  511-522,  524-541,  628-775,  977- 
1076,  1266-1375,  1474-1493,  (1494-1495),  1496- 

1499,  (1500-1501),  1502-1508,  (1509),  1510-1512, 
(1513-1516),  1517,  (1518-1545) 


2 These  are  typical  armaments  mounted  in  SCs  of  these  classes 
when  commissioned.  Many  variations  existed;  during  the  emergen- 
cies of  both  World  Wars,  ships  were  armed  with  whatever  suitable 
ordnance  was  available. 
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SC-736,  1943.  She  is  armed  with  a 3-inch  gun  and  two  Mousetrap  antisubmarine  rocket  launchers  forward;  two  20- 
millimeter  guns  amidships;  and  a pair  of  depth-charge  tracks  at  her  stern. 


SC-497 

Built  at  Westergard  Boat  Works  Inc.,  Rockport, 
Tex. 

Keel  laid  3/7/41.  Launched  7/4/41.  Commissioned 
4/15/42.  Transferred  to  France  3/18/44. 

SC-498 

Built  at  Westergard  Boat  Works  Inc.,  Rockport, 
Tex. 

Keel  laid  3/12/41.  Launched  7/21/41.  Commissioned 
4/29/42.  Transferred  to  France  10/18/44. 

SC-499 

Built  at  Fisher  Boat  Works,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Keel  laid  2/24/41.  Launched  10/24/41.  Commis- 
sioned 3/18/42.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard 
8/20/45. 

SC-500 

Built  at  Fisher  Boat  Works,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Keel  laid  2/27/42.  Launched  10/11/41.  Commis- 
sioned 3/31/42.  Transferred  to  Russia  6/9/45. 

SC-501 

Built  at  Seabrook  Yacht  Corp.,  Houston,  Tex. 

Keel  laid  4/29/41.  Launched  1/24/42.  Commissioned 
4/30/42.  Changed  from  SC-501  to  IX-100  on 
4/21/43.  Named  Racer  on  5/3/43.  For  further 
data  see  Racer  (IX-100). 

SC-502 

Built  at  Seabrook  Yacht  Corp.,  Houston,  Tex. 

Keel  laid  5/6/41.  Launched  1/31/42.  Commissioned 
6/3/42.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Commission 
3/21/48. 

SC-503 

Built  at  Rice  Bros.  Corp.,  East  Boothbay,  Me. 

Keel  laid  1/30/41.  Launched  3/14/42.  Commissioned 
4/24/42.  Transferred  to  France  11/4/44. 

SC-504 

Built  at  Rice  Bros.  Corp.,  East  Boothbay,  Me. 

Keel  laid  1/30/41.  Launched  3/14/42.  Commissioned 
5/4/42.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Commission 
9/30/46. 

SC-505 

Built  at  Luders  Marine  Const.  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Keel  laid  2/24/41.  Launched  2/23/42.  Commissioned 
4/21/42.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Commission 
5/6/47. 


SC-506 

Built  at  Luders  Marine  Const.  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Keel  laid  3/24/41.  Launched  1/30/42.  Commissioned 
4/30/42.  Transferred  to  France  9/27/44. 

SC-507 

Built  at  Mathis  Yacht  Building  Co.,  Camden,  N.J. 

Keel  laid  2/6/41.  Launched  6/30/41.  Commissioned 
1/19/42.  Transferred  to  France  3/29/44. 

SC-508 

Built  at  Mathis  Yacht  Building  Co.,  Camden,  N.J. 

Keel  laid  2/10/41.  Launched  7/25/41.  Commisisoned 
3/27/42.  Transferred  to  France  3/18/44. 

SC-509  and  SC-510 

Hull  numbers  not  used. 

SC-511 

Built  at  American  Cruiser  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Keel  laid  8/1/41.  Launched  4/1/42.  Commissioned 
6/29/42.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard  8/18/45. 

SC-512 

Built  at  American  Cruiser  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Keel  laid  8/12/41.  Launched  3/26/42.  Commissioned 
7/10/42.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard 
10/24/45. 

SC-513 

Built  at  Quincy  Adams  Yacht  Yard,  Inc.,  Quincy, 
]Vtass 

Keel  laid  5/16/41.  Launched  1/20/42.  Commissioned 
3/28/42.  Transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission 
10/21/46. 

SC-514 

Built  at  Quincy  Adams  Yacht  Yard,  Inc.,  Quincy, 
Mass. 

Keel  laid  6/14/41.  Launched  3/7/42.  Commissioned 
4/15/42.  Transferred  to  the  Marine  Commis- 
sion 3/25/48. 

SC-515 

Built  at  Elizabeth  City  Shipyard,  Elizabeth  City, 
N.C. 

Keel  laid  4/24/41.  Launched  9/20/41.  Commissioned 
4/16/42.  Transferred  to  France  10/10/44. 

SC-516 

Built  at  Elizabeth  City  Shipyard,  Elizabeth  City, 
N.C. 

Keel  laid  5/7/41.  Launched  10/11/41.  Commissioned 
5/6/42.  Transferred  to  France  3/19/44. 
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SC-517 

Built  at  Elizabeth  City  Shipyard,  Elizabeth  City, 
N.C. 

Keel  laid  5/22/41.  Launched  10/11/41.  Commis- 
sioned 5/5/42.  Transferred  to  France  3/16/44. 

SC-518 

Built  at  Elizabeth  City  Shipyard,  Elizabeth  City, 
N.C. 

Keel  laid  6/2/41.  Launched  11/12/41.  Commis- 
sioned 5/12/42.  Destroyed  7/13/48. 

SC-519 

Built  at  Vinyard  SB  Co.,  Milford,  Del. 

Keel  laid  6/2/41.  Launched  3/14/42.  Commissioned 
4/21/42.  Transferred  to  France  3/27/44. 

SC-520 

Built  at  Vinyard  SB  Co.,  Milford,  Del. 

Keel  laid  7/15/41.  Launched  4/18/42.  Commissioned 
5/25/42.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Commission 
9/25/47. 

SC-521 

Built  at  Annapolis  Yacht  Yard  Inc.,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Keel  laid  5/5/41.  Launched  2/1/42.  Commissioned 
4/15/42.  Foundered,  Solomon  Islands  area  on 
7/10/45. 

SC-522 

Built  at  Annapolis  Yacht  Yard  Inc.,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Keel  laid  5/14/41.  Launched  2/18/42.  Commissioned 
5/1/42.  Transferred  to  France  9/27/44. 

SC-523 

Hull  number  not  used. 

SC-524 

Built  at  Mathis  Yacht  Building  Co.,  Camden,  N.J. 

Keel  laid  4/29/41.  Launched  9/19/41.  Commissioned 
4/13/42.  Transferred  to  France  10/7/44. 

SC-525 

Built  at  Mathis  Yacht  Building  Co.,  Camden,  N.J. 

Keel  laid  7/3/41.  Launched  11/21/41.  Commissioned 
5/1/42.  Transferred  to  France  10/8/44. 

SC-526 

Built  at  Mathis  Yacht  Building  Co.,  Camden,  N.J. 

Keel  laid  7/29/41.  Launched  12/30/41.  Commis- 
sioned 5/11/42.  Transferred  to  France  9/25/44. 

SC-527 

Built  at  Mathis  Yacht  Building  Co.,  Camden,  N.J. 

Keel  laid  9/4/41.  Launched  1/21/42.  Commissioned 
5/28/42.  Transferred  to  the  Foreign  Liquidation 
Commission  5/25/47. 

SC-528 

Built  at  Mathis  Yacht  Building  Co..  Camden,  N.J. 

Keel  laid  10/24/41.  Launched  2/17/42.  Commis- 
sioned 6/13/42.  Transferred  to  the  Foreign  Liqui- 
dation Commission  2/26/47. 

SC-529 

Built  at  Mathis  Yacht  Building  Co.,  Camden,  N.J. 

Keel  laid  11/24/41.  Launched  3/16/42.  Commis- 
sioned 6/26/42.  Transferred  to  France  3/31/44. 

SC-530 

Built  at  Westergard  Boat  Works,  Inc.,  Rockport, 
Tex. 

Keel  laid  3/27/41.  Launched  8/16/41.  Commissioned 
5/12/42.  Transferred  to  France  11/17/44. 

SC-531 

Built  at  Westergard  Boat  Works,  Inc.,  Rockport, 
Tex. 

Keel  laid  3/27/41.  Launched  9/4/41.  Commissioned 
5/27/42.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Commission 
2/27/48. 

SC-532 

Built  at  Luders  Marine  Const.  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Keel  laid  4/19/41.  Launched  4/7/42.  Commissioned 
5/20/42.  Transferred  to  France  11/16/44. 

SC-533 

Built  at  Luders  Marine  Const.  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Keel  laid  5/5/41.  Launched  4/13/42.  Commissioned 
6/12/42.  Transferred  to  France  10/2/44. 


SC-534 

Built  at  Luders  Marine  Const.  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Keel  laid  5/23/41.  Launched  4/27/42.  Commissioned 
7/11/42.  Transferred  to  France  10/28/44. 

SC-535 

Built  at  Luders  Marine  Const.  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Keel  laid  6/18/41.  Launched  7/9/42.  Commissioned 
7/21/42.  Transferred  to  France  11/16/44. 

SC-536 

Built  at  Peterson  Boat  Works,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wise. 

Keel  laid  4/29/41.  Launched  3/5/42.  Commissioned 
4/23/42.  Transferred  to  Coast  Guard  2/19/46. 

SC-537 

Built  at  Peterson  Boat  Works,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wise. 

Keel  laid  4/29/41.  Launched  3/21/42.  Commissioned 
5/5/42.  Transferred  to  Russia  5/26/46. 

SC-538 

Built  at  Peterson  Boat  Works,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wise. 

Keel  laid  5/17/41.  Launched  4/1/42.  Commissioned 
5/16/42.  Transferred  to  Russia  8/18/45. 

SC-539 

Built  at  Peterson  Boat  Works,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wise. 

Keel  laid  5/17/41.  Launched  4/7/42.  Commissioned 
5/30/42.  Transferred  to  Coast  Guard  12/4/45. 

SC-540 

Built  at  Robinson  Marine  Const.  Co.,  Benton  Har- 
bor, Mich. 

Keel  laid  7/28/41.  Launched  4/6/42.  Commissioned 
4/22/42.  Transferred  to  Coast  Guard  4/18/45. 

SC-541 

Built  at  Robinson  Marine  Const.  Co.,  Benton  Har- 
bor, Mich. 

Keel  laid  8/1/41.  Launched  4/11/42.  Commissioned 
5/6/42.  Transferred  to  Coast  Guard  10/31/45. 

SC-542  through  SC-627 

Hull  numbers  not  used. 

SC-628 

Built  at  Quincy  Adams  Yacht  Yard,  Quincy,  Mass. 

Keel  laid  8/25/41.  Launched  4/15/42.  Commissioned 
4/29/42.  Chg.  from  SC-628  to  SCC-628  on 
8/20/45.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Commission 
5/6/47. 

SC-629 

Built  at  Quincy  Adams  Yacht  Yard,  Quincy,  Mass. 

Keel  laid  9/3/41.  Launched  4/27/42.  Commissioned 
5/14/42.  Chg.  from  SC-629  to  SCC-629  on 

8/20/45.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Commission 

3/8/49. 

SC-630 

Built  at  Mathis  Yacht  Building  Co.,  Camden,  N.J. 

Keel  laid  12/22/41.  Launched  4/18/42.  Commis- 
sioned 8/6/42.  Chg.  from  SC-630  to  SCC-630  on 
8/20/45.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Commission 

3/9/48. 

SC-631 

Built  at  Mathis  Yacht  Building  Co.,  Camden,  N.J. 

Keel  laid  1/27/42.  Launched  6/19/42.  Commissioned 
8/19/42.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Commission 

3/5/48. 

SC-632 

Built  at  Mathis  Yacht  Building  Co.,  Camden,  N.J. 

Keel  laid  2/23/42.  Launched  6/25/42.  Commissioned 
9/2/42.  Destroyed  3/9/48. 

SC-633 

Built  at  Mathis  Yacht  Building  Co.,  Camden,  N.J. 

Keel  laid  3/20/42.  Launched  7/3/42.  Commissioned 
9/9/42.  Destroyed  4/4/46. 

SC-634 

Built  at  Mathis  Yacht  Building  Co.,  Camden,  N.J. 

Keel  laid  4/27/42.  Launched  7/10/42.  Commissioned 
9/26/42.  Transferred  to  Russia  6/10/45. 

SC-635 

Built  at  Mathis  Yacht  Building  Co.,  Camden,  N.J. 

Keel  laid  6/6/42.  Launched  10/12/42.  Commissioned 
10/23/42.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard 
10/19/45. 
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SC-636 

Built  at  Vinyard  SB  Co.,  Milford,  Del. 

Keel  laid  8/29/41.  Launched  5/14/42.  Commissioned 
7/11/42.  Lost  at  sea  10/9/45. 

SC-637 

Built  at  Vinyard  SB  Co.,  Milford,  Del. 

Keel  laid  12/24/41.  Launched  6/10/42.  Commis- 
sioned 7/31/42.  Transferred  to  the  Foreign  Liqui- 
dation Commission  10/27/48. 

SC-638 

Built  at  Elizabeth  City  Shipyards,  Elizabeth  City, 
N.C. 

Keel  laid  8/11/41.  Launched  12/20/41.  Commis- 
sioned 6/27/42.  Transferred  to  France  9/27/44. 

SC-639 

Built  at  Elizabeth  City  Shipyards,  Elizabeth  City, 
N.C. 

Keel  laid  8/16/41.  Launched  12/31/41.  Commis- 
sioned 6/22/42.  Transferred  to  France  5/22/44. 

SC-640 

Built  at  Elizabeth  City  Shipyards,  Elizabeth  City, 
N.C. 

Keel  laid  8/30/41.  Launched  1/17/42.  Commissioned 
7/12/42.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Commission 
12/16/46. 

SC-641 

Built  at  Elizabeth  City  Shipyards,  Elizabeth  City, 
N.C. 

Keel  laid  10/28/41.  Launched  2/12/42.  Commis- 

sioned 7/11/42.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Com- 
mission 3/30/48. 

SC-642 

Built  at  Peterson  Boat  Works,  Sturgeon  Bav,  Wise. 

Keel  laid  10/28/41.  Launched  5/30/42.  Commis- 

sioned 8/4/42.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard 
1/24/46. 

SC-643 

Built  at  Peterson  Boat  Works,  Sturgeon  Bav,  Wise. 

Keel  laid  11/21/41.  Launched  6/10/42.  Commis- 

sioned 8/18/42.  Transferred  to  Russia  8/17/45. 

SC-644 

Built  at  Peterson  Boat  Works,  Sturgeon  Bav,  Wise. 

Keel  laid  11/29/41.  Launched  6/27/42.  Commis- 

sioned 10/16/42.  Chg.  from  SC-644  to  PGM-1  on 
12/10/43.  Transferred  to  the  Foreign  Liquidation 
Commission  5/20/47. 

SC-645 

Built  at  Peterson  Boat  Works,  Sturgeon  Bav,  Wise. 

Keel  laid  2/1/42.  Launched  7/26/42.  Commissioned 
9/12/42.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Commission 
3/5/48. 

SC-646 

Built  at  Robinson  Marine  Const.  Co.,  Benton  Har- 
bor, Mich. 

Keel  laid  9/23/41.  Launched  5/21/42.  Commissioned 
7/1/42.  Transferred  to  Russia  5/26/45. 

SC-647 

Built  at  Robinson  Marine  Const.  Co.,  Benton  Har- 
bor, Mich. 

Keel  laid  9/23/41.  Launched  6/27/42.  Commissioned 
8/3/42.  Transferred  to  Russia  5/26/45. 

SC-648 

Built  at  Delaware  Bay  SB  Co.,  Leesburg,  N.J. 

Keel  laid  10/10/41.  Launched  4/18/42.  Commis- 
sioned 7/11/42.  Transferred  to  China  6/30/48. 

SC-649 

Built  at  Delaware  Bay  SB  Co.,  Leesburg,  N.J. 

Keel  laid  10/16/41.  Launched  4/18/42.  Commis- 
sioned 7/31/42.  Transferred  to  France  5/15/44. 

SC-650 

Built  at  Westergard  Boat  Works,  Biloxi,  Miss. 

Keel  laid  10/21/41.  Launched  4/30/42.  Commis- 
sioned 7/20/42.  Transferred  to  Foreign  Liquida- 
tion Commission  1/23/47. 

SC-651 

Built  at  Westergard  Boat  Works,  Biloxi,  Miss. 

Keel  laid  11/4/41.  Launched  5/14/42.  Commis- 
sioned 8/8/42.  Transferred  to  France  11/16/44. 


SC-652 

Built  at  Julius  Peterson,  Nyack,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  12/5/41.  Launched  4/18/42.  Commis- 
sioned 6/18/42.  Transferred  to  Foreign  Liquida- 
tion Commission  5/20/47. 

SC-653 

Built  at  Julius  Peterson,  Nyack,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  12/15/41.  Launched  4/18/42.  Commis- 
sioned 7/8/42.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard 
10/30/45. 

SC-654 

Built  at  Westergard  Boat  Works,  Biloxi,  Miss. 

Keel  laid  9/18/41.  Launched  5/4/42.  Commissioned 
7/18/42.  Destroyed  12/18/45. 

SC-655 

Built  at  Westergard  Boat  Works,  Biloxi,  Miss. 

Keel  laid  10/11/41.  Launched  5/12/42.  Commis- 
sioned 8/8/42.  Transferred  to  France  10/23/44. 

SC-656 

Built  at  Snow  Shipyards  Inc.,  Rockland,  Me. 

Keel  laid  12/6/41.  Launched  5/2/42.  Commissioned 
8/11/42.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard  1/17/46. 

SC-657 

Built  at  Snow  Shipyards  Inc.,  Rockland,  Me. 

Keel  laid  12/20/41.  Launched  6/22/42.  Commis- 
sioned 9/4/42.  Transferred  to  Russia  6/5/45. 

SC-658 

Built  at  American  Cruiser  Inc.,  Trenton,  Mich. 

Keel  laid  12/8/41.  Launched  6/6/42.  Commissioned 
8/21/42.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Commission 
1/30/48. 

SC-659 

Built  at  American  Cruiser  Inc.,  Trenton,  Mich. 

Keel  laid  12/16/41.  Launched  6/29/42.  Commis- 

sioned 10/7/42.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard 
10/19/45. 

SC-660 

Built  at  Burger  Boat  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wise. 

Keel  laid  12/24/41.  Launched  6/20/42.  Commis- 

sioned 9/28/42.  Transferred  to  Russia  6/5/45. 

SC-661 

Built  at  Burger  Boat  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wise. 

Keel  laid  12/40/41.  Launched  6/26/42.  Commis- 
sioned 10/26/42.  Transferred  to  Russia  5/26/45. 

SC-662 

Built  at  Fisher  Boat  Works,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Keel  laid  11/4/41.  Launched  4/11/42.  Commis- 

sioned 6/10/42.  Transferred  to  Coast  Guard 
10/11/45. 

SC-663 

Built  at  Fisher  Boat  Works,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Keel  laid  11/4/41.  Launched  4/22/42.  Commissioned 
7/2/42.  Transferred  to  Russia  6/5/45. 

SC-664 

Built  at  Dachel-Carter  SB  Corp.,  Benton  Harbor, 
Mich. 

Keel  laid  11/19/41.  Launched  5/21/42.  Commis- 
sioned 8/23/42.  Transferred  to  Foreign  Liquida- 
tion Commission  12/46. 

SC-665 

Built  at  Dachel-Carter  SB  Corp.,  Benton  Harbor, 
Mich. 

Keel  laid  11/25/41.  Launched  5/12/42.  Commis- 
sioned 8/10/42.  Sold  6/21/50. 

SC-666 

Built  at  Weaver  Shipyards,  Orange,  Tex. 

Keel  laid  10/16/41.  Launched  3/17/42.  Commis- 
sioned 9/2/42.  Transferred  to  France  9/27/44, 

SC-667 

Built  at  Weaver  Shipyards,  Orange,  Tex. 

Keel  laid  10/16/41.  Launched  4/4/42.  Commissioned 
9/22/42.  Changed  from  SC-667  to  SCC— 667  on 
8/20/45.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Commission 
3/5/48. 
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SC-668 

Built  at  Daytona  Beach  Boat  Works,  Inc.,  Daytona 
Beach,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  11/5/41.  Launched  3/12/42.  Commissioned 
7/4/42.  Sold  11/27/46. 

SC-669 

Built  at  Daytona  Beach  Boat  Works  Inc.,  Daytona 
Beach,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  11/17/41.  Launched  3/21/42.  Commis- 
sioned 7/24/42.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Commis- 
sioned 3/26/47. 

SC-670 

Built  at  Inland  Waterways,  Inc.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Keel  laid  11/17/41.  Launched  7/6/42.  Commissioned 
9/2/42.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard  3/19/46. 

SC-671 

Built  at  Inland  Waterways,  Inc.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Keel  laid  11/17/41.  Launched  8/8/42.  Commissioned 
10/19/42.  Sold  12/11/46. 

SC-672 

Built  at  Thomas  Knutson  SB  Corp.,  Halesite,  L.I., 
N.Y. 

Keel  laid  10/29/41.  Launched  5/2/42.  Commissioned 
6/22/42.  Transferred  to  Coast  Guard  10/11/45. 

SC-673 

Built  at  Thomas  Knutson  SB  Corp.,  Halesite,  L.I., 
N.Y. 

Keel  laid  11/7/41.  Launched  5/16/42.  Commissioned 
7/8/42.  Transferred  to  Russia  6/5/45. 

SC-674 

Built  at  Hiltebrant  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Kingston,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  10/31/41.  Launched  3/13/42.  Commissioned 
8/13/42.  Transferred  to  Russia  5/26/45. 

SC-675 

Built  at  Hiltebrant  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Kingston,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  11/13/41.  Launched  3/19/42.  Commis- 
sioned 9/11/42.  Transferred  to  Russia  6/10/45. 

SC-676 

Built  at  W.A.  Robinson  Inc.,  Ipswich,  Mass. 

Keel  laid  1/31/42.  Launched  6/23/42.  Commissioned 
7/27/42.  Transferred  to  France  10/9/44. 

SC-677 

Built  at  W.A.  Robinson  Inc.,  Ipswich,  Mass. 

Keel  laid  2/27/42.  Launched  7/27/42.  Commissioned 
8/19/42.  Disposed  of  3/1/46. 

SC-678 

Built  at  Thomas  Knutson  SB  Corp.,  Halesite,  L.I., 
N.Y. 

Keel  laid  3/10/42.  Launched  8/17/42.  Commissioned 
11/9/42.  Disposed  of  4/9/48. 

SC-679 

Built  at  Thomas  Knutson  SB  Corp.,  Halesite,  L.I., 
N.Y. 

Keel  laid  3/4/42.  Launched  8/29/42.  Commissioned 
12/19/42.  Transferred  to  Indo-China  3/14/51. 

SC-680 

Built  at  Thomas  Knutson  SB  Corp.,  Halesite,  L.I., 
N.Y. 

Keel  laid  3/17/42.  Launched  9/7/42.  Commissioned 
2/1/43.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Commission 
11/13/46. 

SC-681 

Built  at  Thomas  Knutson  SB  Corp.,  Halesite,  L.I., 
N.Y. 

Keel  laid  3/24/42.  Launched  9/30/42.  Commissioned 
3/8/43.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Commission 
11/13/46. 

SC-682 

Built  at  American  Cruiser  Co.,  Trenton,  Mich. 

Keel  laid  4/8/42.  Launched  9/18/42.  Commissioned 
11/9/42.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard 
10/11/45. 

SC-683 

Built  at  American  Cruiser  Co.,  Trenton,  Mich. 

Keel  laid  4/9/42.  Launched  10/14/42.  Commissioned 
11/30/42.  Transferred  to  Norway  10/21/45. 


SC-684 

Built,  at  American  Cruiser  Co.,  Trenton,  Mich. 

Keel  laid  7/6/42.  Launched  11/21/42.  Commissioned 
1/12/43.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard  1/12/46. 

SC-685 

Built  at  American  Cruiser  Co.,  Trenton,  Mich. 

Keel  laid  7/9/42.  Launched  3/25/43.  Commissioned 
5/24/43.  Transferred  to  Russia  7/19/45. 

SC-686 

Built  at  American  Cruiser  Co.,  Trenton,  Mich. 

Keel  laid  11/30/42.  Launched  4/15/43.  Commis- 
sioned 7/5/43.  Changed  from  SC-686  to  SCC-686 
on  8/20/45.  Destroyed  12/20/45. 

SC-687 

Built  at  American  Cruiser  Co.,  Trenton,  Mich. 

Keel  laid  1/21/43.  Launched  6/5/43.  Commissioned 
8/23/43.  Transferred  to  Russia  5/26/45. 

SC-688 

Built  at  Annapolis  Yacht  Yard  Inc.,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Keel  laid  4/25/42.  Launched  8/22/42.  Commissioned 
11/28/42.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Commission 
10/9/46. 

SC-689 

Built  at  Annapolis  Yacht  Yard  Inc.,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Keel  laid  4/27/42.  Launched  8/15/42.  Commissioned 
11/2/42.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Commission 
9/24/46. 

SC-690 

Built  at  Annapolis  Yacht  Yard  Inc.,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Keel  laid  5/22/42.  Launched  9/7/42.  Commissioned 
12/16/42.  Transferred  to  France  10/24/44. 

SC-691 

Built  at  Annapolis  Yacht  Yard  Inc.,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Keel  laid  5/31/42.  Launched  9/19/42.  Commissioned 
12/30/42.  Transferred  to  France  9/29/44. 

SC-692 

Built  at  Calderwood  Yacht  Yard  Inc.,  Manchester, 
1VT3.SS 

Keel  laid  3/26/42.  Launched  9/25/42.  Commissioned 
11/25/42.  Transferred  to  France  11/17/44. 

SC-693 

Built  at  Calderwood  Yacht  Yard  Inc.,  Manchester, 

Keel  laid  5/15/42.  Launched  10/24/42.  Commis- 
sioned 1/12/43.  Transferred  to  France  9/27/44. 

SC-694 

Built  at  Daytona  Beach  Boat  Works  Inc.,  Daytona 
Beach,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  3/21/42.  Launched  5/25/42.  Commissioned 
9/9/42.  Lost  by  enemy  action  8/23/43. 

SC-695 

Built  at  Daytona  Beach  Boat  Works  Inc.,  Daytona 
Beach,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  3/21/42.  Launched  7/4/42.  Commissioned 
10/20/42.  Transferred  to  France  11/16/44. 

SC-696 

Built  at  Daytona  Beach  Boat  Works  Inc.,  Daytona 
Beach,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  3/26/42.  Launched  8/6/42.  Commissioned 
11/25/42.  Lost  by  enemy  action  8/23/43. 

SC-697 

Built  at  Daytona  Beach  Boat  Works  Inc.,  Daytona 
Beach,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  3/31/42.  Launched  8/15/42.  Commissioned 
12/24/42.  Transferred  to  France  5/22/44. 

SC-698 

Built  at  Delaware  Bay  SB  Co.,  Leesburg,  N.J. 

Keel  laid  3/1/42.  Launched  8/7/42.  Commissioned 
9/28/42.  Transferred  to  China  6/30/49. 

SC-699 

Built  at  Delaware  Bay  SB  Co.,  Leesburg,  N.J. 

Keel  laid  3/8/42.  Launched  9/7/42.  Commissioned 
10/19/42.  Transferred  to  the  Philippines  7/2/48. 

SC-700 

Built  at  Delaware  Bay  SB  Co.,  Leesburg,  N.J. 

Keel  laid  3/24/42.  Launched  9/7/42.  Commissioned 
11/3/42.  Lost  by  accident  3/10/44. 
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SC-701 

Built  at  Delaware  Bay  SB  Co.,  Leesburg,  N.J. 

Keel  laid  4/18/42.  Launched  9/17/42.  Commissioned 
12/10/42.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Commission 
3/25/48. 

SC-702 

Built  at  Delaware  Bay  SB  Co.,  Leesburg,  N.J. 

Keel  laid  5/2/42.  Launched  10/10/42.  Commissioned 
12/21/42.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Commission 
12/16/46. 

SC-703 

Built  at  Delaware  Bay  SB  Co.,  Leesburg,  N.J. 

Keel  laid  5/19/42.  Launched  11/28/42.  Commis- 
sioned 1/5/43.  Transferred  to  Foreign  Liquidation 
Commission  10/27/48. 

SC-704 

Built  at  Elizabeth  City  Shipyard,  Elizabeth  City, 
N.C. 

Keel  laid  3/7/42.  Launched  4/6/42.  Commissioned 
9/28/42.  Transferred  to  China  9/3/47. 

SC-705 

Built  at  Elizabeth  City  Shipyard,  Elizabeth  City, 
N.C. 

Keel  laid  3/7/42.  Launched  4/24/42.  Commissioned 
10/2/42.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Commission 
9/3/46. 

SC-706 

Built  at  Elizabeth  City  Shipyard,  Elizabeth  City, 
N.C. 

Keel  laid  3/14/42.  Launched  6/26/42.  Commissioned 
10/15/42.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Commission 
9/13/46. 

SC-707 

Built  at  Elizabeth  City  Shipyard,  Elizabeth  City, 
N.C. 

Keel  laid  4/11/42.  Launched  6/10/42.  Commissioned 
10/24/42.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Commission 
8/13/46. 

SC-708 

Built  at  Elizabeth  City  Shipyard,  Elizabeth  City, 
N.C. 

Keel  laid  5/3/42.  Launched  6/26/42.  Commissioned 
11/2/42.  Transferred  to  China  9/3/47. 

SC-709 

Built  at  Elizabeth  City  Shipyard,  Elizabeth  City, 
N.C. 

Keel  laid  6/10/42.  Launched  7/15/42.  Commissioned 
11/16/42.  Lost  as  a result  of  grounding  1/21/43. 

SC-710 

Built  at  Dooley’s  Basin  & Drydock  Co.,  Fort  Lauder- 
dale, Fla. 

Keel  laid  3/11/42.  Launched  9/7/42.  Commissioned 
11/7/42.  Transferred  to  Coast  Guard  8/23/45. 

SC-711 

Built  at  Dooley’s  Basin  & Drydock  Co.,  Fort  Lauder- 
dale, Fla. 

Keel  laid  4/8/42.  Launched  10/17/42.  Commissioned 
1/2/43.  Transferred  to  Coast  Guard  10/9/45. 

SC-712 

Built  at  Fisher  Boat  Works,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Keel  laid  3/16/42.  Launched  7/25/42.  Commissioned 
9/14/42.  Changed  from  SC-712  to  SCC-712  on 
8/20/45.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Commission 
2/27/48. 

SC-713 

Built  at  Fisher  Boat  Works,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Keel  laid  4/18/42.  Launched  7/25/42.  Commissioned 
10/29/42.  Transferred  to  Russia  5/5/45. 

SC-714 

Built  at  Fisher  Boat  Works,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Keel  laid  4/24/42.  Launched  9/17/42.  Commissioned 
11/20/42.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard 
12/1/45. 

SC-715 

Built  at  Fisher  Boat  Works,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Keel  laid  5/14/42.  Launched  10/23/42.  Commis- 
sioned 12/4/42.  Transferred  to  Coast  Guard 
1/9/46. 


SC-716 

Built  at  Fisher  Boat  Works,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Keel  laid  5/18/42.  Launched  11/20/42.  Commis- 
sioned 1/9/43.  Sold  5/23/50. 

SC-717 

Built  at  Fisher  Boat  Works,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Keel  laid  7/30/42.  Launched  12/14/42.  Commis- 
sioned 5/14/43.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard 
10/30/45. 

SC-718 

Built  at  Fisher  Boat  Works,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Keel  laid  9/22/42.  Launched  3/31/43.  Commissioned 
5/25/43.  Transferred  to  Norway  10/12/45. 

SC-719 

Built  at  Fisher  Boat  Works,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Keel  laid  9/22/42.  Launched  4/3/43.  Commissioned 
7/16/43.  Transferred  to  Russia  8/14/43. 

SC-720 

Built  at  Fisher  Boat  Works,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Keel  laid  11/16/42.  Launched  4/10/43.  Commis- 
sioned 8/3/43.  Transferred  to  Russia  9/24/43. 

SC-721 

Built  at  Fisher  Boat  Works,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Keel  laid  11/16/42.  Launched  4/17/43.  Commis- 
sioned 8/7/43.  Transferred  to  Russia  9/27/43. 

SC-722 

Built  at  Harbor  Boat  Building  Co.,  Terminal  Island, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  3/5/42.  Launched  5/15/42.  Commissioned 
11/14/42.  Transferred  to  China  6/30/48. 

SC-723 

Built  at  Harbor  Boat  Building  Co.,  Terminal  Island, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  3/6/42.  Launched  6/10/42.  Commissioned 
12/7/42.  Transferred  to  China  6/30/48. 

SC-724 

Built  at  Harbor  Boat  Building  Co.,  Terminal  Island, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  4/6/42.  Launched  7/2/42.  Commissioned 
12/23/42.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Commission 
12/16/46. 

SC-725 

Built  at  Harbor  Boat  Building  Co.,  Terminal  Island, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  4/7/42.  Launched  7/23/42.  Commissioned 
1/2/43.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Commission 
12/16/46. 

SC-726 

Built  at  Harbor  Boat  Building  Co.,  Terminal  Island, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  4/8/42.  Launched  8/12/42.  Commissioned 
1/18/43.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Commission 
11/8/46. 

SC-727 

Built  at  Harbor  Boat  Building  Co.,  Terminal  Island, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  5/7/42.  Launched  9/7/42.  Commissioned 
2/9/43.  Changed  from  SC-727  to  SCC-727  on 
8/20/45.  Transferred  to  Foreign  Liquidation  Com- 
mission 5/47. 

SC-728 

Built  at  Harbor  Boat  Building  Co.,  Terminal  Island, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  5/8/42.  Launched  11/30/42.  Commissioned 
3/8/43.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Commission 
12/20/46. 

SC-729 

Built  at  Harbor  Boat  Building  Co.,  Terminal  Island, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  5/9/42.  Launched  1/25/43.  Commissioned 
4/19/43.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Commission 
3/8/48. 

SC— 730 

Built  at  C.  Hiltebrant  DD  Co.,  Kingston,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  3/23/42.  Launched  6/5/42.  Commissioned 
11/17/42.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Commission 
12/16/46. 
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SC— 731 

Built  at  C.  Hiltebrant  DD  Co.,  Kingston,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  4/11/42.  Launched  6/27/42.  Commissioned 
12/1/42.  Transferred  to  the  Philippines  7/2/48. 

SC— 732 

Built  at  C.  Hiltebrant  DD  Co.,  Kingston,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  4/11/42.  Launched  6/27/42.  Commissioned 
12/21/42.  Transferred  to  the  Philippines  7/2/48. 

SC— 733 

Built  at  C.  Hiltebrant  DD  Co.,  Kingston,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  6/6/42.  Launched  8/10/42.  Commissioned 
1/11/43.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Commission 
4/1/48. 

SC-734 

Built  at  A1  Larson  Boat  Shop,  Inc.,  Terminal  Island, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  4/15/42.  Launched  7/18/42.  Commissioned 
12/28/42.  Transferred  to  Foreign  Liquidation 
Commission  4/25/47. 

SC-735 

Built  at  A1  Larson  Boat  Shop,  Inc.,  Terminal  Island, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  4/20/42.  Launched  8/29/42.  Commissioned 
3/12/43.  Transferred  to  China  6/30/48. 

SC-736 

Built  at  Liberty  DD  Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  4/11/42.  Launched  10/29/42.  Commis- 
sioned 2/27/43.  Transferred  to  the  Philippines 
7/2/48. 

SC— 737 

Built  at  Liberty  DD  Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  4/18/42.  Launched  12/15/42.  Commis- 
sioned 5/20/43.  Transferred  to  Foreign  Liquida- 
tion Commission  8/13/47. 

SC-738 

Built  at  Julius  Petersen,  Nyack,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  3/7/42.  Launched  6/27/42.  Commissioned 
10/21/42.  Transferred  to  Foreign  Liquidation 
Commission  12/19/47. 

SC-739 

Built  at  Julius  Petersen,  Nyack,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  3/20/42.  Launched  7/4/42.  Commissioned 
10/31/42.  Transferred  to  the  Philippines  7/2/48. 

SC-740 

Built  at  Julius  Petersen,  Nyack,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  3/24/42.  Launched  7/14/42.  Commissioned 
11/13/42.  Lost  by  grounding  6/17/43. 

SC-741 

Built  at  Julius  Petersen,  Nyack,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  4/1/42.  Launched  8/3/42.  Commissioned 
12/15/42.  Transferred  to  Foreign  Liquidation 
Commission  8/2/46. 

SC-742 

Built  at  Julius  Petersen,  Nyack,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  4/22/42.  Launched  8/17/42.  Commissioned 
1/8/43.  Transferred  to  the  Philippines  7/2/48. 

SC-743 

Built  at  Julius  Petersen,  Nyack,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  4/24/42.  Launched  8/26/42.  Commissioned 
2/27/43.  Transferred  to  the  Philippines  7/2/48. 

SC-744 

Built  at  Quincy  Adams  Yacht  Yard  Inc.,  Quincy, 
Mass. 

Keel  laid  2/18/42.  Launched  5/23/42.  Commissioned 
7/10/42.  Lost  11/27/44. 

SC-745 

Built  at  Quincy  Adams  Yacht  Yard  Inc.,  Quincy, 
Mass. 

Keel  laid  3/7/42.  Launched  6/15/42.  Commissioned 
8/6/42.  Transferred  to  Foreign  Liquidation  Com- 
mission 2/9/48. 

SC-746 

Built  at  Quincy  Adams  Yacht  Yard  Inc.,  Quincy, 
Mass. 

Keel  laid  4/1/42.  Launched  7/8/42.  Commissioned 
8/22/42.  Transferred  to  Foreign  Liquidation  Com- 
mission 4/30/48. 


SC-747 

Built  at  Quincy  Adams  Yacht  Yard  Inc.,  Quincy, 
Mass 

Keel  laid  4/9/42.  Launched  7/28/42.  Commissioned 
9/11/42.  Transferred  to  the  Philippines  7/2/48. 

SC-748 

Built  at  Quincy  Adams  Yacht  Yard  Inc.,  Quincy, 

Mass 

Keel  laid  4/27/42.  Launched  8/21/42.  Commissioned 
9/28/42.  Transferred  to  Foreign  Liquidation  Com- 
mission 1/12/48. 

SC-749 

Built  at  Quincy  Adams  Yacht  Yard  Inc.,  Quincy, 
Mass 

Keel  laid  5/25/42.  Launched  9/7/42.  Commissioned 
10/27/42.  Transferred  to  the  Foreign  Liquidation 
Commission  4/30/48. 

SC-750 

Built  at  Quincy  Adams  Yacht  Yard  Inc.,  Quincy, 
Mass. 

Keel  laid  6/15/42.  Launched  9/26/42.  Commissioned 
11/12/42.  Transferred  to  the  Philippines  7/2/48. 

SC-751 

Built  at  Quincy  Adams  Yacht  Yard  Inc.,  Quincy, 
Mass. 

Keel  laid  7/8/42.  Launched  10/15/42.  Commissioned 
11/27/42.  Lost  by  grounding  6/22/43. 

SC-752 

Built  at  Robinson  Marine  Construction  Co.,  Benton 
Harbor,  Mich. 

Keel  laid  5/8/42.  Launched  12/7/42.  Commissioned 
2/13/43.  Transferred  to  Russia  8/17/45. 

SC-753 

Built  at  Robinson  Marine  Construction  Co.,  Benton 
Harbor,  Mich. 

Keel  laid  5/8/42.  Launched  1/4/43.  Commissioned 
4/14/43.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard  12/4/45. 

SC-754 

Built  at  Robinson  Marine  Construction  Co.,  Benton 
Harbor,  Mich. 

Keel  laid  6/6/42.  Launched  2/23/43.  Commissioned 
5/17/43.  Transferred  to  Russia  8/17/45. 

SC-755 

Built  at  Robinson  Marine  Construction  Co.,  Benton 
Harbor,  Mich. 

Keel  laid  6/20/42.  Launched  4/3/43.  Commissioned 
5/16/43.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Commission 
1/20/48. 

SC-756 

Built  at  Robinson  Marine  Construction  Co.,  Benton 
Harbor,  Mich. 

Keel  laid  7/9/42.  Launched  5/15/43.  Commissioned 
7/8/43.  Transferred  to  Russia  9/2/45. 

SC-757 

Built  at  Robinson  Marine  Construction  Co.,  Benton 
Harbor,  Mich. 

Keel  laid  7/16/42.  Launched  6/17/43.  Commissioned 
8/12/43.  Changed  from  SC-757  to  PGM-2  on 
12/10/43.  Transferred  to  Foreign  Liquidation 
Commission  5/20/47. 

SC-758 

Built  at  Robinson  Marine  Construction  Co.,  Benton 
Harbor,  Mich. 

Keel  laid  8/6/42.  Launched  7/28/43.  Commissioned 
9/14/43.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard  1/25/46. 

SC-759 

Built  at  Robinson  Marine  Construction  Co.,  Benton 
Harbor,  Mich. 

Keel  laid  8/20/42.  Launched  8/26/43.  Commissioned 
10/8/43.  Transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission 
1/21/48. 

SC-760 

Built  at  W.  A.  Robinson  Inc.,  Ipswich,  Mass. 

Keel  laid  3/14/42.  Launched  8/11/42.  Commissioned 
9/10/42.  Changed  from  SC-760  to  SCC-760  on 
8/20/45.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Commission 
2/4/48. 
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SC-761 

Built  at  W.  A.  Robinson  Inc.,  Ipswich,  Mass. 

Keel  laid  3/14/42.  Launched  8/24/42.  Commissioned 
9/24/42.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Commission 
3/1/48. 

SC-762 

Built  at  W.  A.  Robinson  Inc.,  Ipswich,  Mass. 

Keel  laid  3/23/42.  Launched  9/14/42.  Commissioned 
10/7/42.  Transferred  to  Brazil  12/31/42. 

SC-763 

Built  at  W.  A.  Robinson  Inc.,  Ipswich,  Mass. 

Keel  laid  3/23/42.  Launched  9/25/42.  Commissioned 
10/20/42.  Transferred  to  Brazil  12/7/42. 

SC-764 

Built  at  W.  A.  Robinson  Inc.,  Inswich,  Mass. 

Keel  laid  4/3/42.  Launched  10/12/42.  Commissioned 
10/30/42.  Transferred  to  Brazil  12/31/44. 

SC-765 

Built  at  W.  A.  Robinson  Inc.,  Ipswich.  Mass. 

Keel  laid  4/8/42.  Launched  11/12/42.  Commissioned 
12/3/42.  Transferred  to  Brazil  2/16/43. 

SC-766 

Built  at  W.  A.  Robinson  Inc..  Inswich.  Mass. 

Keel  laid  4/9/42.  Launched  10/27/42.  Commissioned 
11/14/42.  Transferred  to  Brazil  12/31/42. 

SC-767 

Built  at  W.  A.  Robinson  Inc.,  Ipswich,  Mass. 

Keel  laid  4/18/42.  Launched  12/7/42.  Commissioned 
1/2/43.  Transferred  to  Brazil  2/16/43. 

SC-768 

Built  at  Seabrook  Yacht  Corp.,  Seabrook,  Tex. 

Keel  laid  4/8/42.  Launched  8/8/42.  Commissioned 
11/10/42.  Transferred  to  Foreign  Liquidation 
Commission  4/30/48. 

SC-769 

Built  at  Seabrook  Yacht  Corp.,  Seabrook,  Tex. 

Keel  laid  4/8/42.  Launched  8/23/42.  Commissioned 
12/5/42.  Transferred  to  the  Philippines  7/2/48. 

SC-770 

Built  at  Seabrook  Yacht  Corp.,  Seabrook,  Tex. 

Keel  laid  7/15/42.  Launched  10/18/42.  Commis- 
sioned 12/31/42.  Transferred  to  France  10/8/44. 

SC-771 

Built  at  Seabrook  Yacht  Corp.,  Seabrook,  Tex. 

Keel  laid  8/18/42.  Launched  11/5/42.  Commissioned 
1/25/43.  Transferred  to  France  11/17/44. 

SC-772 

Built  at  The  Peyton  Co.,  Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  5/23/42.  Launched  9/7/42.  Commissioned 
4/15/43.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard  12/7/45. 

SC— 773 

Built  at  The  Peyton  Co.,  Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  5/23/42.  Launched  10/17/42.  Commis- 
sioned 5/12/43.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Commis- 
sion 2/11/48. 

SC-774 

Built  at  The  Peyton  Co.,  Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  6/11/42.  Launched  10/27/42.  Commis- 
sioned 6/28/43.  Transferred  to  Russia  8/17/45. 

SC-775 

Built  at  The  Peyton  Co.,  Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  6/12/42.  Launched  11/28/42.  Commis- 
sioned 7/30/43.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard 
3/27/46. 

SC-776  through  SC-976 

Hull  numbers  not  used. 

SC-977 

Built  at  Simms  Bros.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Keel  laid  4/26/42.  Launched  10/10/42.  Commis- 
sioned 11/19/42.  Transferred  to  France  5/18/44. 

SC-978 

Built  at  Simms  Bros.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Keel  laid  5/9/42.  Launched  10/10/42.  Commissioned 
12/8/42.  Transferred  to  France  10/26/44. 

SC-979 

Built  at  Simms  Bros.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Keel  laid  5/23/42.  Launched  12/9/42.  Commissioned 
1/9/43.  Transferred  to  France  10/27/44. 


SC-980 

Built  at  Simms  Bros.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Keel  laid  6/18/42.  Launched  12/9/42.  Commissioned 
2/5/43.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Commission 
9/13/46. 

SC— 981 

Built  at  Vinyard  SB  Co.,  Milford,  Del. 

Keel  laid  3/14/42.  Launched  8/14/42.  Commissioned 
10/2/42.  Disposed  of  1/14/46. 

SC— 982 

Built  at  Vinyard  SB  Co.,  Milford,  Del. 

Keel  laid  4/18/42.  Launched  9/7/42.  Commissioned 
11/2/42.  Transferred  to  the  Philippines  7/2/48. 

SC— 983 

Built  at  Vinyard  SB  Co.,  Milford,  Del. 

Keel  laid  5/14/42.  Launched  11/5/42.  Commissioned 
1/16/43.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Commission 
4/11/47. 

SC— 984 

Built  at  Vinyard  SB  Co.,  Milford,  Del. 

Keel  laid  6/10/42.  Launched  12/19/42.  Commis- 
sioned 2/26/43.  Lost  by  grounding  4/9/44. 

SC-985 

Built  at  John  E.  Matton  & Son  Inc.,  Cohoes,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  4/3/42.  Launched  9/18/42.  Commissioned 
12/19/42.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard 
10/30/45. 

SC-986 

Built  at  John  E.  Matton  & Son  Inc.,  Cohoes,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  4/18/42.  Launched  11/13/42.  Commis- 
sioned 4/29/43.  Transferred  to  Russia  6/5/45. 

SC-987 

Built  at  John  E.  Matton  & Son  Inc.,  Cohoes,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  6/15/42.  Launched  4/10/43.  Commissioned 
6/7/43.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard  10/11/45. 

SC-988 

Built  at  John  E.  Matton  & Son  Inc.,  Cohoes,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  11/7/42.  Launched  6/1/43.  Commissioned 
7/14/43.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard 
10/11/45. 

SC-989 

Built  at  John  E.  Matton  & Son  Inc.,  Cohoes,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  12/9/42.  Launched  6/25/43.  Commissioned 
8/2/43.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard  10/30/45. 

SC-990 

Built  at  George  W.  Kneass  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  8/20/42.  Launched  12/9/42.  Commissioned 
3/10/43.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Commission 
3/9/48. 

SC-991 

Built  at  George  W.  Kneass  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  8/20/42.  Launched  1/20/43,  Commissioned 
4/30/43.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Commission 
3/19/48. 

SC-992 

Built  at  George  W.  Kneass  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  8/20/42.  Launched  3/31/43.  Commissioned 
6/5/43.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Commission 
10/11/46. 

SC-993 

Built  at  George  W.  Kneass  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  11/16/42.  Launched  5/1/43.  Commissioned 
6/30/43.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Commission 

3/4/48. 

SC-994 

Built  at  George  W.  Kneass  Co.,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

Keel  laid  11/16/42.  Launched  5/24/43.  Commis- 
sioned 7/22/43.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Commis- 
sion 10/2/46. 

SC-995 

Built  at  George  W.  Kneass  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  11/16/42.  Launched  6/5/43.  Commissioned 
8/14/43.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Commission 
11/10/46. 
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SC-996 

Built  at  Island  Dock  Inc.,  Kingston,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  3/30/42.  Launched  9/7/42.  Commission 
11/6/42.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard 
10/30/45. 

SC-997 

Built  at  Island  Dock  Inc.,  Kingston,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  4/2/42.  Launched  10/21/42.  Commissioned 
12/26/42.  Transferred  to  Russia  8/17/45. 

SC-998 

Built  at  Island  Dock  Inc.,  Kingston,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  4/17/42.  Launched  11/13/42.  Commis- 
sioned 5/1/43.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Commis- 
sion 2/27/48. 

SC-999 

Built  at  Island  Dock  Inc.,  Kingston,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  4/29/42.  Launched  12/9/42.  Commissioned 
5/18/43.  Changed  from  SC-999  to  SCC-999  on 
8/20/45.  Destroyed  12/14/45. 

SC-1000 

Built  at  Dingle  Boat  Works,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Keel  laid  4/21/42.  Launched  10/22/42.  Commis- 
sioned 5/18/43.  Transferred  to  Foreign  Liquida- 
tion Commission  7/25/47. 

SC-1001 

Built  at  Dingle  Boat  Works,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Keel  laid  5/1/42.  Launched  11/5/42.  Commissioned 
3/15/43.  Transferred  to  Foreign  Liquidation  Com- 
sion  7/25/47. 

SC-1002 

Built  at  Dingle  Boat  Works,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Keel  laid  7/15/42.  Launched  4/3/43.  Commissioned 
5/28/43.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Commission 
9/6/46. 

SC-1003 

Built  at  Fellows  & Stewart,  Wilmington,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  4/8/42.  Launched  7/25/42.  Commissioned 
12/24/42.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard 
11/21/45. 

SC-1004 

Built  at  Fellows  & Stewart,  Wilmington,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  4/8/42.  Launched  8/1/42.  Commissioned 
1/21/43.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard  12/3/45. 

SC-1005 

Built  at  Fellows  & Stewart,  Wilmington,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  4/13/42.  Launched  8/15/42.  Commissioned 
2/24/43.  Transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission 
9/6/46. 

SC-1006 

Built  at  Fellows  & Stewart,  Wilmington,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  4/13/42.  Launched  9/7/42.  Commissioned 
5/3/43.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Commission 
3/3/46. 

SC-1007 

Built  at  Fellows  & Stewart.  Wilmington,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  5/4/42.  Launched  11/14/42.  Commissioned 
5/3/43.  Transferred  to  Russia  8/17/45. 

SC-1008 

Built  at  Fellows  & Stewart,  Wilmington,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  5/8/42.  Launched  11/19/42.  Commissioned 
6/15/43.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Commission 
1/12/48. 

SC-1009 

Built  at  Fellows  & Stewart.  Wilmington.  Calif. 

Keel  laid  7/18/42.  Launched  11/25/42.  Commis- 
sioned 6/25/43.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard 
4/10/46. 

SC-1010 

Built  at  Fellows  & Stewart.  Wilmington.  Calif. 

Keel  laid  7/30/42.  Launched  12/12/42.  Commis- 
sioned 7/15/43.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard 
12/6/45. 

SC-1011 

Built  at  Fellows  & Stewart,  Wilmington,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  8/17/42.  Launched  12/16/42.  Commis- 
sioned 7/29/43.  Transferred  to  Russia  8/17/45. 


SC-1012 

Built  at  Fellows  & Stewart,  Wilmington,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  9/7/42.  Launched  12/28/42.  Commissioned 
8/18/43.  Destroyed  1/1/46. 

SC-1013 

Built  at  Luders  Marine  Const.  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Keel  laid  3/23/42.  Launched  7/22/42.  Commissioned 
9/21/42.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard 
10/23/45. 

SC-1014 

Built  at  Luders  Marine  Const.  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Keel  laid  2/21/42.  Launched  7/26/42.  Commissioned 
8/29/42.  Transferred  to  the  Foreign  Liquidation 
Commission  5/20/47. 

SC-1015 

Built  at  Luders  Marine  Const.  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Keel  laid  5/4/42.  Launched  8/30/42.  Commissioned 
10/20/42.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard 

10/19/45. 

SC-1016 

Built  at  Luders  Marine  Const.  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Keel  laid  6/3/42.  Launched  9/4/42.  Commissioned 
12/15/42.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard 

10/11/45. 

SC-1017 

Built  at  Luders  Marine  Const.  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Keel  laid  6/8/42.  Launched  10/28/42.  Commissioned 
12/29/42.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard 

10/30/45. 

SC-1018 

Built  at  Luders  Marine  Const.  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Keel  laid  4/14/42.  Launched  11/21/42.  Commis- 
sioned 1/22/43.  Changed  from  SC-1018  to  SCC— 
1018  on  8/20/45.  Transferred  to  the  Foreign 
Liquidation  Commission  1/28/47. 

SC-1019 

Built  at  Luders  Marine  Const.  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Keel  laid  4/13/42.  Launched  12/1/42.  Commissioned 
2/15/43.  Transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission 
5/1/46. 

SC-1020 

Built  at  Luders  Marine  Const.  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Keel  laid  8/7/42.  Launched  12/23/42.  Commissioned 
5/20/43.  Changed  from  SC-1020  to  SCC-1020  on 
8/20/45.  Transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission 
1/20/48. 

SC-1021 

Built  at  Luders  Marine  Const.  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Keel  laid  8/14/42.  Launched  2/1/43.  Commissioned 
4/29/43.  Transferred  to  Russia  6/5/45. 

SC-1022 

Built  at  Luders  Marine  Const.  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Keel  laid  9/18/42.  Launched  3/23/43.  Commissioned 
6/9/43.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard  10/9/45. 

SC-1023 

Built  at  Mathis  Yacht  Bldg.  Co.,  Camden,  N.j. 

Keel  laid  6/15/42.  Launched  11/28/42.  Commis- 
sioned 12/18/42.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard 
10/11/45. 

SC-1024 

Built  at  Mathis  Yacht  Bldg.  Co.,  Camden,  N.J. 

Keel  laid  6/29/42.  Launched  11/28/42.  Commis- 
sioned 12/3/42.  Lost  in  collision  3/2/43. 

SC-1025 

Built  at  Mathis  Yacht  Bldg.  Co.,  Camden,  N.J. 

Keel  laid  8/27/42.  Launched  12/17/42.  Commis- 
sioned 1/23/43.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Commis- 
sion 3/3/48. 

SC-1026 

Built  at  Mathis  Yacht  Bldg.  Co..  Camdpn,  N.J. 

Keel  laid  9/7/42.  Launched  1/8/43.  Commissioned 
1/14/43.  Transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion 2/11/48. 

SC-1027 

Built  at  Mathis  Yacht  Bldg.  Co.,  Camden,  N.J. 

Keel  laid  9/7/42.  Launched  1/26/43.  Commissioned 
2/2/43.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard  12/17/45. 
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SC-772,  as  completed  in  March  1943,  mounting  a 40-millineter  and  two  20-millimeter  guns,  with  two  depth-charge 

tracks  at  the  stem. 


SC-1028 

Built  at  Mathis  Yacht  Bldg.  Co.,  Camden,  N.J. 

Keel  laid  10/21/42.  Launched  2/21/43.  Commis- 
sioned 3/27/43.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard 
1/8/46. 

SC-1029 

Built  at  Donovan  Contracting  Co.,  Shelburne,  Vt. 

Keel  laid  4/27/42.  Launched  8/31/42.  Commissioned 
11/16/42.  Transferred  to  France  10/30/44. 

SC-1030 

Built  at  Donovan  Contracting  Co.,  Shelburne,  Vt. 

Keel  laid  5/4/42.  Launched  8/31/42.  Commissioned 
11/16/42.  Transferred  to  France  10/2/44. 

SC-1031 

Built  at  Peterson  Boat  Works,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wise. 

Keel  laid  4/28/42.  Launched  10/3/42.  Commissioned 
2/4/43.  Transferred  to  Russia  8/17/45. 

SC-1032 

Built  at  Peterson  Boat  Works,  Sturgeon  Bav,  Wise. 

Keel  laid  5/19/42.  Launched  10/17/42.  Commis- 
sioned 2/18/43.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard 
11/29/45. 

SC-1033 

Built  at  Peterson  Boat  Works,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wise. 

Keel  laid  6/17/42.  Launched  11/12/42.  Commis- 
sioned 4/5/43.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard 
12/4/45. 

SC-1034 

Built  at  Peterson  Boat  Works,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wise. 

Keel  laid  8/4/42.  Launched  1/2/43.  Commissioned 
4/15/43.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Commission 
3/3/48. 

SC-1035 

Built  at  Peterson  Boat  Works,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wise. 

Keel  laid  9/7/42.  Launched  4/12/43.  Commissioned 
5/17/43.  Changed  from  SC-1035  to  PGM-3  on 
12/10/43.  Transferred  to  the  Foreign  Liquidation 
Commission  5/6/47. 

SC-1036 

Built  at  Peterson  Boat  Works,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wise. 

Keel  laid  9/7/42.  Launched  5/10/43.  Commissioned 
6/16/43.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Commission 
2/13/48. 


SC-1037 

Built  at  Peterson  Boat  Works,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wise. 

Keel  laid  10/31/42.  Launched  5/29/43.  Commis- 
sioned 7/7/43.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard 
1/16/46. 

SC-1038 

Built  at  Peterson  Boat  Works,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wise. 

Keel  laid  11/28/42.  Launched  6/12/43.  Commis- 
sioned 7/28/43.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard 
1/25/46. 

SC-1039 

Built  at  Rice  Bros.,  Rockport,  Tex. 

Keel  laid  4/14/42.  Launched  7/28/42.  Commissioned 
10/15/42  as  PC-1039.  Changed  from  PC-1039  to 
SC-1039  on  4/8/43.  Transferred  to  Maritime 
Commission  2/9/48. 

SC-1040 

Built  at  Rice  Bros.,  Rocknort,  Tex. 

Keel  laid  4/14/42.  Launched  8/1/42.  Commissioned 
10/29/42.  Transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion 12/31/47. 

SC-1041 

Built  at  Rice  Bros.,  Rockport,  Tex. 

Keel  laid  5/14/42.  Launched  8/13/42.  Commissioned 
11/19/42.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Commission 
3/10/48. 

SC-1042 

Built  at  Rice  Bros.,  Rockport,  Tex. 

Keel  laid  5/11/42.  Launched  8/15/42.  Commissioned 
11/28/42.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Commission 
3/5/42. 

SC-1043 

Built  at  Rice  Bros.,  Rockport,  Tex. 

Keel  laid  8/3/42.  Launched  10/15/42.  Commissioned 
12/31/42.  Transferred  to  France  10/10/44. 

SC-1044 

Built  at  Rice  Bros.,  Rockport,  Tex. 

Keel  laid  8/4/42.  Launched  10/17/42.  Commissioned 
1/25/43.  Transferred  to  France  11/17/44. 

SC-1045 

Built  at  Rice  Bros.,  Rockport,  Tex. 

Keel  laid  8/19/42.  Launched  11/19/42.  Commis- 
sioned 2/18/43.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Com- 
mision  3/25/48. 
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SC-1046 

Built  at  Rice  Bros.,  Rockport,  Tex. 

Keel  laid  8/18/42.  Launched  11/21/42.  Commis- 
sioned 3/27/43.  Transferred  to  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission 3/9/48. 

SC-1047 

Built  at  Ventor  Boat  Works  Inc.,  West  Atlantic 
City,  N.J. 

Keel  laid  4/24/42.  Launched  11/15/42.  Commis- 
sioned 1/30/43.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Com- 
mission 4/11/47. 

SC-1048 

Built  at  Ventnor  Boat  Works  Inc.,  West  Atlantic 
City,  N.J. 

Keel  laid  4/28/42.  Launched  12/12/42.  Commis- 
sioned 4/9/43.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Commis- 
sion 11/10/46. 

SC-1049 

Built  at  Ventnor  Boat  Works  Inc.,  West  Atlantic 
City,  N.J. 

Keel  laid  5/2/42.  Launched  5/2/43.  Commissioned 
6/9/43.  Chg.  from  SC-1049  to  SCC-1049  on 
8/20/45.  Destroyed  12/4/45. 

SC-1050 

Built  at  Ventnor  Boat  Works  Inc.,  West  Atlantic 
City,  N.J. 

Keel  laid  5/4/42.  Launched  5/9/43.  Commissioned 
8/4/43.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Commission 
11/20/46. 

SC-1051 

Built  at  Ventnor  Boat  Works  Inc.,  West  Atlantic 
City,  N.J. 

Keel  laid  5/8/42.  Launched  6/19/43.  Commissioned 
7/29/43.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Commission 
3/3/47. 

SC-1052 

Built  at  Ventnor  Boat  Works  Inc.,  West  Atlantic 
City,  N.J. 

Keel  laid  5/14/43.  Launched  6/26/43.  Commissioned 
9/6/43.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Commission 
10/13/46. 

SC-1053 

Built  at  Wilmington  Boat  Works  Inc.,  Wilmington, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  4/11/42.  Launched  9/7/42.  Commissioned 
3/17/43.  Chg.  from  SC-1053  to  PGM-4  on 
12/10/43.  Transferred  to  the  Foreign  Liquida- 
tion Commission  6/9/47. 

SC-1054 

Built  at  Wilmington  Boat  Works  Inc.,  Wilmington, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  4/11/42.  Launched  9/10/42.  Commissioned 
4/6/43.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard  2/21/46. 

SC-1055 

Built  at  Wilmington  Boat  Works  Inc.,  Wilmington, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  5/2/42.  Launched  10/10/42.  Commissioned 
5/10/43.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard 
11/27/45. 

SC-1056 

Built  at  Wilmington  Boat  Works  Inc.,  Wilmington, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  5/14/42.  Launched  11/2/42.  Commissioned 
6/15/43.  Changed  from  SC-1056  to  PGM-5  on 
12/10/43.  Transferred  to  the  Foreign  Liquidation 
Commission  5/7/47. 

SC-1057 

Built  at  Gulf  Marine  Ways  Inc.,  Galveston,  Tex. 

Keel  laid  5/7/42.  Launched  11/11/42.  Commissioned 
5/19/43.  Disposed  of  7/22/48. 

SC-1058 

Built  at  Gulf  Marine  Ways  Inc.,  Galveston,  Tex. 

Keel  laid  5/7/42.  Launched  12/1/42.  Commissioned 
6/17/43.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Commission 
9/19/46. 


SC-1059 

Built  at  Inland  Waterways  Inc.,  Duluth,  Minn.* 

Keel  laid  5/20/42.  Launched  11/28/42.  Commis- 
sioned 3/27/43.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Commis- 
sion 5/14/46. 

SC-1060 

Built  at  Inland  Waterways  Inc.,  Duluth,  Minn.* 

Keel  laid  7/8/42.  Launched  12/1/42.  Commissioned 
4/24/43.  Transferred  to  Russia  6/5/45. 

SC-1061 

Built  at  Harris  & Parsons  Inc.,  East  Greenwich,  R.I. 
Keel  laid  5/23/42.  Launched  9/26/42.  Commissioned 
1/5/43.  Transferred  to  Norway  10/12/45. 

SC-1062 

Built  at  Harris  & Parsons  Inc.,  East  Greenwich,  R.I. 
Keel  laid  6/3/42.  Launched  12/23/42.  Commissioned 
2/27/43.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard 
10/23/45. 

SC-1063 

Built  at  Victory  SB  Corp.,  Newport  Beach,  Calif. 
Keel  laid  6/22/42.  Launched  11/28/42.  Commis- 
sioned 2/13/43.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard 
10/23/45. 

SC-1064 

Built  at  Victory  SB  Corp.,  Newport  Beach,  Calif. 
Keel  laid  7/9/42.  Launched  1/16/43.  Commissioned 
5/4/43.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard  10/30/45. 

SC-1065 

Built  at  Perkins  & Vaughn  Inc.,  Wickford,  R.I. 
Keel  laid  5/27/42.  Launched  10/17/42.  Commis- 
sioned 12/30/42.  Transferred  to  the  Maritime 
Commission  2/9/48. 

SC-1066 

Built  at  Perkins  & Vaughn  Inc.,  Wickford,  R.I. 
Keel  laid  6/2/42.  Launched  11/14/42.  Commissioned 
2/27/43.  Chg.  from  SC-1066  to  SCC-1066  on 
8/20/45.  Transferred  to  the  Foreign  Liquidation 
Commission  5/47. 

SC-1067 

Built  at  Mathis  Yacht  Bldg.  Co.,  Camden,  N.J.** 
Keel  laid  11/19/42.  Launched  3/9/43.  Commissioned 
4/3/43.  Foundered  off  Attu,  Alaska,  11/19/43. 

SC-1068 

Built  at  Mathis  Yacht  Bldg.  Co.,  Camden,  N.J.** 
Keel  laid  12/10/42.  Launched  3/26/43.  Commis- 
sioned 4/13/43.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard 
2/28/46. 

SC-1069 

Built  at  Mathis  Yacht  Bldg.  Co.,  Camden,  N.J.** 
Keel  laid  12/30/42.  Launched  4/17/43.  Commis- 
sioned 4/26/43.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard 
12/5/45. 

SC-1070 

Built  at  Mathis  Yacht  Bldg.  Co.,  Camden,  N.J.** 
Keel  laid  1/21/43.  Launched  5/3/43.  Commissioned 
5/24/43.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard  12/2/45. 

SC-1071 

Built  at  Mathis  Yacht  Bldg.  Co.,  Camden,  N.J.** 
Keel  laid  2/6/43.  Launched  5/20/43.  Commissioned 
6/8/43.  Chg.  from  SC-1071  to  PGM-6  on 
12/10/43.  Transferred  to  the  Foreign  Liquidation 
Commission  5/7/47. 

SC— 1072 

Built  at  Mathis  Yacht  Bldg.  Co.,  Camden,  N.J.** 
Keel  laid  3/10/43.  Launched  6/17/43.  Commissioned 
6/28/43.  Chg.  from  SC-1072  to  PGM-7  on 
12/10/43.  Sunk  in  collision  7/18/44. 

SC-1073 

Built  at  Mathis  Yacht  Bldg.  Co.,  Camden,  N.J.** 
Keel  laid  3/31/43.  Launched  6/30/43.  Commissioned 
7/19/43.  Transferred  to  Russia  8/13/43. 


* Completed  by  Burger  Boat  Works,  Manitowoc,  Wise. 

**  During  this  period,  Mathis  Yacht  Bldg.  Co.  was  renamed  John 
Trumpy  & Sons,  under  which  name  it  is  known  today. 
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SC-1074 

Built  at  Mathis  Yacht  Bldg.  Co.,  Camden,  N.J.* 

Keel  laid  4/20/43.  Launched  7/12/43.  Commissioned 
7/28/43.  Transferred  to  Russia  9/14/43. 

SC-1075 

Built  at  Mathis  Yacht  Bldg.  Co.,  Camden,  N.J.* 

Keel  laid  5/11/43.  Launched  7/27/43.  Commis- 
sioned 8/11/43.  Transferred  to  Russia  9/24/43. 

SC-1076 

Built  at  Mathis  Yacht  Bldg.  Co.,  Camden,  N.J.* 

Keel  laid  5/29/43.  Launched  8/12/43.  Commissioned 
8/23/43.  Transferred  to  Russia  9/24/43. 

SC-1077  through  SC-1265 

Hull  numbers  not  used. 

SC-1266 

Built  at  Quincy  Adams  Yacht  Yard  Inc.,  Quincy, 
IVt&ss 

Keel  laid  7/28/42.  Launched  11/9/42.  Commissioned 
2/13/43.  Transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission 
on  4/2/48. 

SC-1267 

Built  at  Quincy  Adams  Yacht  Yard  Inc.,  Quincy, 
Mass 

Keel  laid  8/20/42.  Launched  12/12/42.  Commis- 
sioned 2/27/43.  Transferred  to  the  Philippines 
7/2/48. 

SC-1268 

Built  at  Quincy  Adams  Yacht  Yard  Inc.,  Quincy, 
Mass. 

Keel  laid  9/26/42.  Launched  2/24/43.  Commissioned 
4/9/43.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Commission 
9/23/46. 

SC-1269 

Built  at  Quincy  Adams  Yacht  Yard  Inc.,  Quincy, 

J^^gg 

Keel  laid  9/26/42.  Launched  2/24/43.  Commissioned 
4/9/43.  Transferred  to  the  Philippines  7/2/48. 

SC-1270 

Built  at  Quincy  Adams  Yacht  Yard  Inc.,  Quincy, 

Mass 

Keel  laid  10/15/42.  Launched  2/24/43.  Commis- 
sioned 4/26/43.  Transferred  to  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission 11/8/46. 

SC-1271 

Built  at  Quincy  Adams  Yacht  Yard  Inc.,  Quincy, 
Mass. 

Keel  laid  11/9/42.  Launched  3/31/43.  Commissioned 
5/15/43.  Transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission 
11/27/46. 

SC-1272 

Built  at  Quincy  Adams  Yacht  Yard  Inc.,  Quincy, 
Mass 

Keel  laid  12/1/42.  Launched  4/19/43.  Commissioned 
6/4/43.  Chg.  from  SC-1272  to  SCC-1272  on 
8/20/45.  Transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission 
10/14/47. 

SC-1273 

Built  at  Quincy  Adams  Yacht  Yard  Inc.,  Quincy, 
Mass. 

Keel  laid  12/28/42.  Launched  5/8/43.  Commissioned 
6/30/43.  Chg.  from  SC-1273  to  SCC-1273  on 
4/8/43.  Transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission 
3/26/47. 

SC-1274 

Built  at  Quincy  Adams  Yacht  Yard  Inc.,  Quincy, 
Mass. 

Keel  laid  1/4/43.  Launched  5/22/43.  Commissioned 
7/24/43.  Transferred  to  the  Philippines  7/2/48. 

SC-1275 

Built  at  Quincy  Adams  Yacht  Yard  Inc.,  Quincy, 
Mass. 

Keel  laid  1/5/43.  Launched  6/5/43.  Commissioned 
8/17/43.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Commission 
3/25/48. 

* During  this  period,  Mathis  Yacht  Bldg.  Co.  was  renamed  John 

Trumpy  & Sons,  under  which  name  it  is  known  today. 


SC-1276 

Built  at  Elizabeth  City  Shipyards,  Elizabeth  City, 
N.C. 

Keel  laid  9/7/42.  Launched  10/27/42.  Commissioned 
3/27/43.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Commission 
11/15/46. 

SC-1277 

Built  at  Elizabeth  City  Shipyards,  Elizabeth  City, 
N.C. 

Keel  laid  9/7/42.  Launched  10/27/42.  Commissioned 
3/19/43.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Commission 
11/15/46. 

SC-1278 

Built  at  Elizabeth  City  Shipyards,  Elizabeth  City, 
N.C. 

Keel  laid  9/7/42.  Launched  12/7/42.  Commissioned 
3/26/43.  Chg.  from  SC-1278  to  SCC-1278  on 
8/20/45.  Transferred  to  the  Philippines  7/2/48. 

SC-1279 

Built  at  Elizabeth  City  Shipyards,  Elizabeth  City, 
N.C. 

Keel  laid  9/7/42.  Launched  10/27/42.  Commissioned 
4/7/43.  Transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission 
9/10/46. 

SC-1280 

Built  at  Elizabeth  City  Shipyards,  Elizabeth  City, 
N.C. 

Keel  laid  10/27/42.  Launched  12/30/42.  Commis- 
sioned 4/23/43.  Disposed  of  5/3/48. 

SC-1281 

Built  at  Elizabeth  City  Shipyards,  Elizabeth  City, 
N.C. 

8/20/45.  Transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission 
5/3/43.  Chg.  from  SC-1281  to  SCC-1281  on 
8/20/45.  Transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commiseion 
12/6/46. 

SC-1282 

Built  at  Elizabeth  City  Shipyards,  Elizabeth  City, 
N.C. 

Keel  laid  12/7/42.  Launched  2/6/43.  Commissioned 
5/14/43.  Transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion 9/5/46. 

SC-1283 

Built  at  Elizabeth  City  Shipyards,  Elizabeth  City, 
N.C. 

Keel  laid  12/31/42.  Launched  2/20/43.  Commis- 
sioned 6/7/43.  Transferred  to  Russia  7/13/43. 

SC-1284 

Built  at  Elizabeth  City  Shipyards,  Elizabeth  City, 
N.C. 

Keel  laid  2/5/43.  Launched  3/26/43.  Commissioned 
6/18/43.  Transferred  to  Russia  7/23/43. 

SC-1285 

Built  at  Elizabeth  City  Shipyards,  Elizabeth  City, 
N.C. 

Keel  laid  2/9/43.  Launched  4/17/43.  Commissioned 
7/5/43.  Transferred  to  Russia  8/9/43. 

SC-1286 

Built  at  Elizabeth  City  Shipyards,  Elizabeth  City, 
N.C. 

Keel  laid  2/22/43.  Launched  5/15/43.  Commissioned 
7/21/43.  Transferred  to  Russia  8/13/43. 

SC-1287 

Built  at  Elizabeth  City  Shipyards,  Elizabeth  City, 
N.C. 

Keel  laid  4/19/43.  Launched  6/5/43.  Commissioned 
7/30/43.  Transferred  to  Russia  9/27/43. 

SC-1288 

Built  at  W.  A.  Robinson  Inc.,  Ipswich,  Mass. 

Keel  laid  7/27/42.  Launched  12/24/42.  Commis- 
sioned 2/12/43.  Transferred  to  Brazil  5/19/43. 

SC-1289 

Built  at  W.  A.  Robinson  Inc.,  Ipswich,  Mass. 

Keel  laid  8/19/42.  Launched  2/8/43.  Commissioned 
3/12/43.  Transferred  to  Brazil  4/26/43. 
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SC-1290 

Built  at  W.  A.  Robinson  Inc.,  Ipswich,  Mass. 

Keel  laid  8/28/42.  Launched  3/16/43.  Commissioned 
4/15/43.  Transferred  to  the  Foreign  Liquidation 
Commission  6/16/47. 

SC-1291 

Built  at  W.  A.  Robinson  Inc.,  Ipswich,  Mass. 

Keel  laid  9/22/42.  Launched  3/30/43.  Commissioned 
5/3/43.  Transferred  to  the  Foreign  Liquidation 
Commission  6/16/47. 

SC-1292 

Built  at  W.  A.  Robinson  Inc.,  Ipswich,  Mass. 

Keel  laid  10/5/42.  Launched  4/17/43.  Commissioned 
5/19/43.  Transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission 
3/22/46. 

SC-1293 

Built  at  W.  A.  Robinson  Inc.,  Ipswich,  Mass. 

Keel  laid  10/20/42.  Launched  4/24/43.  Commis- 
sioned 6/4/43.  Transferred  to  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission 8/12/46. 

SC-1294 

Built  at  W.  A.  Robinson  Inc.,  Ipswich,  Mass. 

Keel  laid  12/28/42.  Launched  6/4/43.  Commissioned 
7/7/43.  Transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission 
9/19/47. 

SC-1295 

Built  at  W.  A.  Robinson  Inc.,  Ipswich,  Mass. 

Keel  laid  1/21/43.  Launched  7/23/43.  Commissioned 
8/12/43.  Transferred  to  Russia  6/10/45. 

SC-1296 

Built  at  W.  A.  Robinson  Inc.,  Inswich,  Mass. 

Keel  laid  2/11/43.  Launched  8/20/43.  Commissioned 
9/16/43.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard  8/14/45. 

SC-1297 

Built  at  W.  A.  Robinson  Inc.,  Ipswich,  Mass. 

Keel  laid  3/19/43.  Launched  9/2/43.  Commissioned 
10/8/43.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard 
10/11/45. 

SC-1298 

Built  at  Perkins  & Vaughn,  Inc.,  Wickford,  R.I. 

Keel  laid  9/7/42.  Launched  3/19/43.  Commissioned 
4/30/43.  Chg.  from  SC-1298  to  SCC-1298  on 
8/20/45.  Destroyed  3/6/46. 

SC-1299 

Built  at  Perkins  & Vaughn,  Inc.,  Wickford,  R.I. 

Keel  laid  9/7/42.  Launched  4/10/43.  Commissioned 
6/1/43.  Transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission 
8/12/46. 

SC-1300 

Built  at  Perkins  & Vaughn,  Inc.,  Wickford,  R.I. 

Keel  laid  9/7/42.  Launched  5/8/43.  Commissioned 
7/3/43.  Transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission 
3/4/48. 

SC-1301 

Built  at  Perkins  & Vaughn,  Inc.,  Wickford,  R.I. 

Keel  laid  9/7/42.  Launched  5/15/43.  Commissioned 
8/3/43.  Transferred  to  the  Foreign  Liquidation 
Commission  8/16/47. 

SC-1302 

Built  at  Daytona  Beach  Boat  Works,  Daytona 
Beach,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  8/15/42.  Launched  10/31/42.  Commis- 
sioned 3/30/43.  Transferred  to  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission 10/9/46. 

SC-1303 

Built  at  Daytona  Beach  Boat  Works,  Daytona 
Beach,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  9/4/42.  Launched  11/28/42.  Commissioned 
5/5/43.  Transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission 
9/23/46. 

SC-1304 

Built  at  Daytona  Beach  Boat  Works,  Daytona 
Beach,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  9/12/42.  Launched  1/16/43.  Commissioned 
6/16/43.  Transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission 
10/2/46. 


SC-1305 

Built  at  Daytona  Beach  Boat  Works,  Daytona 

Beach,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  9/19/42.  Launched  2/15/43.  Commissioned 
8/14/43.  Transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion 1/9/46. 

SC-1306 

Built  at  Daytona  Beach  Boat  Works,  Daytona 

Beach,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  10/6/42.  Launched  3/25/43.  Commissioned 
9/4/43.  Chg.  from  SC-1306  to  SCC-1306  on 
8/20/45.  Destroyed  1/7/46. 

SC-1307 

Built  at  Daytona  Beach  Boat  Works,  Daytona 

B6Ech  Fist 

Keel  laid  10/20/42.  Launched  4/15/43.  Commis- 
sioned 10/2/43.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard 
2/12/46. 

SC-1308 

Built  at  Daytona  Beach  Boat  Works,  Daytona 

Beach  FI3. 

Keel  laid  11/28/42.  Launched  5/15/43.  Commis- 
sioned 11/4/43.  Transferred  to  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission 4/1/48. 

SC-1309 

Built  at  Annapolis  Yacht  Yard  Inc.,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Keel  laid  9/7/42.  Launched  2/26/43.  Commissioned 
5/3/43.  Chg.  from  SC-1309  to  SCC-1309  on 
8/20/45.  Transferred  to  the  Sea  Scouts  9/26/46. 

SC-1310 

Built  at  Annapolis  Yacht  Yard  Inc.,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Keel  laid  9/7/42.  Launched  2/28/43.  Commissioned 
5/22/43.  Transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion 9/24/46. 

SC-1311 

Built  at  Annapolis  Yacht  Yard  Inc.,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Keel  laid  9/28/42.  Launched  4/10/43.  Commissioned 
6/12/43.  Chg.  from  SC-1311  to  SCC-1311  on 
8/20/45.  Transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion 12/12/46. 

SC-1312 

Built  at  Annapolis  Yacht  Yard  Inc.,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Keel  laid  10/9/42.  Launched  4/10/43.  Commissioned 
7/1/43.  Chg.  from  SC-1312  to  SCC-1312  on 
8/20/45.  Transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission 
3/26/47. 

SC-1313 

Built  at  Annapolis  Yacht  Yard  Inc.,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Keel  laid  10/2/42.  Launched  5/3/43.  Commissioned 
7/10/43.  Transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion 9/18/45. 

SC-1314 

Built  at  Annapolis  Yacht  Yard  Inc.,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Keel  laid  3/3/43.  Launched  6/12/43.  Commissioned 
8/16/43.  Chg.  from  SC-1314  to  SCC-1314  on 
8/20/45.  Transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission 
9/26/46. 

SC-1315 

Built  at  Julius  Petersen,  Nyack,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  8/11/42.  Launched  3/3/43.  Commissioned 
6/9/43.  Chg.  from  SC-1315  to  SCC-1315  on 
8/20/45.  Transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion 3/1/48. 

SC-1316 

Built  at  Julius  Petersen,  Nyack,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  8/18/42.  Launched  3/11/43.  Commissioned 
6/19/43.  Chg.  from  SC-1316  to  SCC-1316  on 
8/20/45.  Transferred  to  the  Army  12/11/46. 

SC-1317 

Built  at  Julius  Petersen,  Nyack,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  9/2/42.  Launched  3/20/43.  Commissioned 
7/6/43.  Transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission 
11/8/46. 
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SC-1318 

Built  at  Julius  Petersen,  Nyack,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  9/8/42.  Launched  4/2/43.  Commissioned 
8/10/43.  Transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission 
11/10/46. 

SC-1319 

Built  at  Julius  Petersen,  Nyack.  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  9/24/42.  Launched  4/12/43.  Commissioned 
8/28/43.  Transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission 
3/4/48. 

SC-1320 

Built  at  Julius  Petersen,  Nyack,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  10/10/42.  Launched  5/17/43.  Commis- 
sioned 9/24/43.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Commis- 
sion 12/31/46. 

SC-1321 

Built  at  Harris  & Parsons,  Inc.,  E.  Greenwich,  R.I. 

Keel  laid  9/7/42.  Launched  2/6/43.  Commissioned 
5/4/43.  Transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission 
3/22/46. 

SC-1322 

Built  at  Harris  & Parsons,  Inc.,  E.  Greenwich.  R.I. 

Keel  laid  9/26/42.  Launched  4/8/43.  Commissioned 
6/2/43.  Transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission 
1/7/48. 

SC-1323 

Built  at  Harris  & Parsons,  Inc.,  E.  Greenwich,  R.I. 

Keel  laid  12/24/42.  Launched  5/15/43.  Commis- 
sioned 8/5/43.  Chg.  from  SC-1323  to  SCC-1323 
on  8/20/45.  Transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion 3/3/48. 

SC-1324 

Built  at  Harris  & Parsons,  Inc.,  E.  Greenwich,  R.I. 

Keel  laid  2/4/43.  Launched  7/22/43.  Commissioned 
9/24/43.  Transferred  to  Russia  6/10/45. 

SC-1325 

Built  at  Delaware  Bay  SB  Co.,  Leesburg,  N.J. 

Keel  laid  9/7/42.  Launched  2/11/43.  Commissioned 
4/19/43.  Transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission 
4/2/48. 

SC-1326 

Built  at  Delaware  Bay  SB  Co.,  Leesburg,  N.J. 

Keel  laid  9/7/42.  Launched  2/24/43.  Commissioned 
5/4/43.  Chg.  from  SC-1326  to  SCC-1326  on 
8/20/45.  Transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission 
12/16/46. 

SC-1327 

Built  at  Delaware  Bay  SB  Co.,  Leesburg,  N.J. 

Keel  laid  10/7/42.  Launched  3/24/43.  Commissioned 
6/4/43.  Transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission 
1/27/47. 

SC-1328 

Built  at  Delaware  Bay  SB  Co.,  Leesburg,  N.J. 

Keel  laid  10/9/42.  Launched  4/21/43.  Commissioned 
6/30/43.  Transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission 
9/10/46. 

SC-1329 

Built  at  Simms  Bros.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Keel  laid  10/10/42.  Launched  4/19/43.  Commis- 
sioned 5/8/43.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard 
2/7/46. 

SC-1330 

Built  at  Simms  Bros.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Keel  laid  10/30/42.  Launched  4/19/43.  Commis- 
sioned 5/29/43.  Transferred  to  Maritime  Commis- 
sion 9/30/47. 

SC-1331 

Built  at  Simms  Bros.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Keel  laid  12/16/42.  Launched  6/2/43.  Commissioned 
7/2/43.  Transferred  to  France  4/11/44. 

SC-1332 

Built  at  Simms  Bros.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Keel  laid  12/16/42.  Launched  7/17/43.  Commissioned 
8/6/43.  Transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission 
7/6/48. 


SC-1333 

Built  at  Thomas  Knutson  SB  Corp.,  Halesite,  L.I., 
N.Y. 

Keel  laid  8/21/42.  Launched  4/24/43.  Commissioned 
6/25/43.  Transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission 
6/23/46. 

SC-1334 

Built  at  Thomas  Knutson  SB  Corp.,  Halesite,  L.I., 
N.Y. 

Keel  laid  8/22/42.  Launched  5/8/43.  Commissioned 
7/16/43.  Transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission 
8/20/48. 

SC-1335 

Built  at  Thomas  Knutson  SB  Corp.,  Halesite,  L.I., 
N.Y. 

Keel  laid  9/15/42.  Launched  6/5/43.  Commissioned 
8/12/43.  Transferred  to  France  11/12/43. 

SC-1336 

Built  at  Thomas  Knutson  SB  Corp.,  Halesite,  L.I., 
N.Y. 

Keel  laid  9/17/42.  Launched  5/22/43.  Commissioned 
8/27/43.  Transferred  to  France  11/24/43. 

SC-1337 

Built  at  Thomas  Knutson  SB  Corp.,  Halesite,  L.I., 
N.Y. 

Keel  laid  9/28/43.  Launched  7/19/43.  Commissioned 
9/15/43.  Transferred  to  France  12/29/43. 

SC-1338 

Built  at  Thomas  Knutson  SB  Corp.,  Halesite,  L.I., 
N.Y. 

Keel  laid  10/19/42.  Launched  8/7/43.  Commissioned 
10/1/43.  Chg.  from  SC-1338  to  SCC-1338  on 
8/20/45.  Transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission 
1/26/48. 

SC-1339 

Built  at  Thomas  Knutson  SB  Corp.,  Halesite,  L.I., 
N.Y. 

Keel  laid  10/24/42.  Launched  8/21/43.  Commis- 
sioned 11/8/43.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard 
11/15/45. 

SC-1340 

Built  at  Thomas  Knutson  SB  Corp.,  Halesite,  L.I., 
N.Y. 

Keel  laid  11/7/42.  Launched  9/18/43.  Commissioned 
12/4/43.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard 
10/30/45. 

SC-1341 

Built  at  Rice  Bros.,  Rockport,  Tex. 

Keel  laid  10/21/42.  Launched  1/14/43.  Commis- 
sioned 5/25/43.  Chg.  from  SC-1341  to  SCC-1341 
on  8/20/45.  Disposed  of  2/4/47. 

SC-1342 

Built  at  Rice  Bros.,  Rockport,  Tex. 

Keel  laid  10/21/42.  Launched  1/16/43.  Commis- 
sioned 8/9/43.  Disposed  of  7/3/46. 

SC-1343 

Built  at  Rice  Bros.,  Rockport,  Tex. 

Keel  laid  11/23/42.  Launched  2/20/43.  Commissioned 
8/9/43.  Disposed  of  8/3/46. 

SC-1344 

Built  at  Rice  Bros.,  Rockport,  Tex. 

Keel  laid  11/24/42.  Launched  3/27/43.  Commis- 
sioned 8/16/43.  Transferred  to  France  11/19/43. 

SC-1345 

Built  at  Rice  Bros.,  Rockport,  Tex. 

Keel  laid  1/21/43.  Launched  4/10/43.  Commissioned 
9/13/43  Transferred  to  France  12/23/43. 

SC-1346 

Built  at  Rice  Bros.,  Rockport,  Tex. 

Keel  laid  1/22/43.  Launched  4/29/43.  Commissioned 
10/25/43.  Transferred  to  France  1/18/44. 

SC-1347 

Built  at  Fisher  Boat  Works,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Keel  laid  2/15/43.  Launched  7/15/43.  Commissioned 
9/3/43.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard  11/21/45. 
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SC-1348 

Built  at  Fisher  Boat  Works,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Keel  laid  2/17/43.  Launched  8/12/43.  Commissioned 
10/1/43.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard 
10/31/45. 

SC-1349 

Built  at  Fisher  Boat  Works,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Keel  laid  4/27/43.  Launched  9/11/43.  Commissioned 
10/25/43.  Chg.  from  SC-1349  to  SCC-1349  on 
8/20/45.  Destroyed  8/21/46. 

SC-1350 

Built  at  Fisher  Boat  Works,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Keel  laid  4/27/43.  Launched  10/6/43.  Commissioned 
11/12/43.  Chg.  from  SC-1350  to  SCC-1350  on 
8/20/45.  Transferred  to  the  Foreign  Liquidation 
Commission  1/14/47. 

SC-1351 

Built  at  Vinyard  Boat  Bldg.  Co.,  Milford,  Del. 

Keel  laid  9/7/42.  Launched  3/11/43.  Commissioned 
4/30/43.  Disposed  of  9/9/46. 

SC-1352 

Built  at  Vinyard  Boat  Bldg.  Co.,  Milford,  Del. 

Keel  laid  9/14/42.  Launched  4/21/43.  Commissioned 
6/18/43.  Disposed  of  10/16/46. 

SC-1353 

Built  at  Vinyard  Boat  Bldg.  Co.,  Milford,  Del. 

Keel  laid  11/5/42.  Launched  6/3/43.  Commissioned 
8/4/43.  Disposed  of  10/16/46. 

SC-1354 

Built  at  Vinvard  Boat  Bldg.  Co.,  Milford,  Del. 

Keel  laid  12/19/42.  Launched  8/10/43.  Commis- 
sioned 9/30/43.  Disposed  of  11/22/46. 

SC-1355 

Built  at  Luders  Marine  Const.  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Keel  laid  11/14/42.  Launched  4/12/43.  Commis- 
sioned 7/10/43.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard 
10/11/45. 

SC-1356 

Built  at  Luders  Marine  Const.  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Keel  laid  1/5/43.  Launched  6/7/43.  Commissioned 
8/18/43.  Trans,  to  the  Coast  Guard  10/9/45. 

SC-1357 

Built  at  Luders  Marine  Const.  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Keel  laid  2/13/43.  Launched  6/21/43.  Commissioned 
8/31/43.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard 
10/24/45. 

SC-1358 

Built  at  Calderwood  Yacht  Yard  Inc.,  Manchester, 
Mass. 

Keel  laid  10/1/42.  Launched  2/22/43.  Commissioned 
4/20/43.  Transferred  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  9/30/46. 

SC-1359 

Built  at  Calderwood  Yacht  Yard  Inc.,  Manchester, 
Mass. 

Keel  laid  11/2/42.  Launched  4/3/43.  Commissioned 
6/3/43.  Transferred  to  France  8/26/44. 

SC-1360 

Built  at  Calderwood  Yacht  Yard  Inc.,  Manchester, 
Mass. 

Keel  laid  2/22/43.  Launched  6/22/43.  Commissioned 
8/20/43.  Chg.  from  SC-1360  to  SCC-1360  on 
8/20/45.  Disposed  of  10/23/47. 

SC-1361 

Built  at  Calderwood  Yacht  Yard  Inc.,  Manchester, 
Mass. 

Keel  laid  4/3/43.  Launched  7/24/43.  Commissioned 
10/13/43.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard 
10/3/45. 


SC-1362 

Built  at  The  Peyton  Co.,  Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  11/7/42.  Launched  4/24/43.  Commissioned 
9/6/43.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard  2/8/46. 

SC-1363 

Built  at  The  Peyton  Co.,  Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  11/14/42.  Launched  5/29/43.  Commis- 
sioned 9/29/43.  Disposed  of  1/20/46. 

SC-1364 

Built  at  The  Pevton  Co.,  Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  11/28/42.  Launched  7/10/43.  Commis- 
sioned 11/13/43.  Transferred  to  Russia  8/17/45. 

SC-1365 

Built  at  The  Peyton  Co.,  Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  4/24/43.  Launched  9/29/43.  Commissioned 
1/10/44.  Transferred  to  Russia  8/17/45. 

SC-1366 

Built  at  Wilmington  Boat  Works,  Inc.,  Wilmington, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  1/12/42.  Launched  5/1/43.  Commissioned 
8/12/43.  Chg.  from  SC-1366  to  PGM-8  on 
12/10/43.  Transferred  to  the  Foreign  Liquidation 
Commission  5/47. 

SC-1367 

Built  at  Wilmington  Boat  Works,  Inc.,  Wilmington, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  11/25/42.  Launched  5/27/43.  Commis- 
sioned 9/10/43.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard 
1/10/46. 

SC-1368 

Built  at  Wilmington  Boat  Works,  Inc.,  Wilmington, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  11/28/42.  Launched  6/21/43.  Commis- 
sioned 10/13/43.  Disposed  of  1/30/48. 

SC-1369 

Built  at  Wilmington  Boat  Works,  Inc.,  Wilmington, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  12/9/42.  Launched  7/19/43.  Commissioned 
11/12/43.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard 
7/7/48. 

SC-1370 

Built  at  Fellows  & Stewart,  Inc..  Wilmington,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  12/7/42.  Launched  5/20/43.  Commissioned 
9/6/43.  Disposed  of  1/12/48. 

SC-1371 

Built  at  Fellows  & Stewart,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  12/10/42.  Launched  5/22/43.  Commis- 
sioned 9/30/43.  Disposed  of  1/20/48. 

SC-1372 

Built  at  Fellows  & Stewart,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  12/19/42.  Launched  6/18/43.  Commis- 
sioned 11/1/43.  Disposed  of  2/9/48. 

SC-1373 

Built  at  Fellows  & Stewart,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  12/23/42.  Launched  6/19/43.  Commis- 
sioned 11/1/43.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard 
1/30/46. 

SC-1374 

Built  at  Fellows  & Stewart,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  12/26/42.  Launched  7/5/43.  Commis- 
sioned 11/15/43.  Disposed  of  3/3/48. 

SC-1375 

Built  at  Fellows  & Stewart,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  12/29/42.  Launched  7/31/43.  Commis- 
sioned 11/25/43.  Disposed  of  1/20/48. 

SC-1376  through  SC-1465 

Hull  numbers  not  used. 
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SC-1466 


Class  Characteristics 

Length  overall:  111'6" 

Extreme  beam:  17'9” 

Maximum  draft  (full  load)  :5'3” 

Displacement  (full  load)  : 99  t. 

Designed  speed : 15  k. 

Accommodations : 3 off.,  25  enl. 

SC-1466 *  * 

Built  at  Leblanc  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Weymouth,  Nova 
Scotia. 

Keel  laid  10/27/41.  Launched  7/27/42.  Commis- 
sioned 10/22/42.  Transferred  to  Mexico  11/20/43. 

SC-1467  * 

Built  at  Leblanc  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Weymouth,  Nova 
Scotia. 

Keel  laid  10/31/41.  Launched  8/3/42.  Commissioned 
10/22/42.  Disposed  of  1/31/46. 

SC-1468  * 

Built  at  Leblanc  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Weymouth,  Nova 
Scotia. 

Keel  laid  11/28/41.  Launched  7/10/42.  Commis- 
sioned 10/22/42.  Disposed  of  1/21/48. 

SC-1469  * 

Built  at  Leblanc  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Weymouth,  Nova 
Scotia. 

Keel  laid  11/30/41.  Launched  8/12/42.  Commis- 
sioned 10/22/42.  Transferred  to  Mexico  11/20/43. 

SC-1470  * 

Built  at  Leblanc  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Weymouth,  Nova 
Scotia. 

Commissioned  10/23/42.  Changed  from  SC-1470  to 
PANTHER  (IX-105)  on  6/26/43.  Sold  2/13/47. 

SC-1471  * 

Built  at  Leblanc  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Weymouth,  Nova 
Scotia. 

Keel  laid  10/28/41.  Launched  7/2/42.  Commissioned 
10/23/42.  Transferred  to  Mexico  11/20/43. 

SC-1472  * 

Built  at  Leblanc  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Weymouth,  Nova 
Scotia. 

Keel  laid  1/30/42.  Launched  11/24/42.  Commis- 
sioned 12/5/42.  Disposed  of  3/4/48. 

SC-1473  * 

Built  at  Leblanc  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Weymouth,  Nova 
Scotia. 

Keel  laid  5/20/42.  Launched  11/26/42.  Commis- 
sioned 12/5/42.  Disposed  of  4/21/48. 

SC-1474 

Built  at  Quincy  Adams  Yacht  Yard,  Inc.,  Quincy, 
Mass. 

Keel  laid  6/3/43.  Launched  1/11/44.  Commissioned 
4/8/44.  Chg.  from  SC-1474  to  SCC-1474  on 
8/20/45.  Sold  2/14/47. 

SC-1475 

Built  at  Quincy  Adams  Yacht  Yard,  Inc.,  Quincy, 
Mass. 

Keel  laid  6/3/43.  Launched  2/8/44.  Commissioned 
4/29/44.  Transferred  to  Russia  6/10/44. 

SC-1476 

Built  at  Quincy  Adams  Yacht  Yard,  Inc.,  Quincy, 
Mass. 

Keel  laid  6/15/43.  Launched  3/8/44.  Commissioned 
5/17/44.  Transferred  to  Russia  7/1/44. 

SC-1477 

Built  at  Quincy  Adams  Yacht  Yard,  Inc.,  Quincy, 
Mass. 

Keel  laid  7/7/43.  Launched  3/22/44.  Commissioned 
6/9/44.  Transferred  to  Russia  7/19/44. 


1 These  are  typical  armaments  mounted  in  SCs  of  these  classes 
when  commissioned.  Many  variations  existed;  during  the  emergen- 
cies of  both  World  Wars,  ships  were  armed  with  whatever  suitable 
ordnance  was  available. 

* Originally  built  for  the  Royal  Canadian  Navy. 


Armament1  2 2 pdr.  dp.;  2 .30  cal.  mg.;  1 DCP 
(Y-gun)  ; 2 DCT 

Engines:  2 Hall-Scott,  l,260hp;  2 screws 
Fuel:  Gasoline 

Class  Grouping 

SC-1466  Class:  1466-1473 
SC-1474  ** 


SC-1478 

Built  at  Quincy  Adams  Yacht  Yard,  Inc.,  Quincy, 
Mass. 

Keel  laid  7/21/43.  Launched  4/25/44.  Commissioned 
7/13/44.  Transferred  to  Russia  9/2/44. 

SC-1479 

Built  at  Quincy  Adams  Yacht  Yard,  Inc.,  Quincy, 
Mass. 

Keel  laid  8/17/43.  Launched  6/5/44.  Commissioned 
8/24/44.  Transferred  to  Russia  10/3/44. 

SC-1480 

Built  at  Rice  Bros.,  Rockport,  Tex. 

Keel  laid  4/19/43.  Launched  10/1/43.  Commissioned 
4/9/44.  Transferred  to  Russia  5/17/44. 

SC-1481 

Built  at  Rice  Bros.,  Rockport,  Tex. 

Keel  laid  4/15/43.  Launched  10/16/43.  Commis- 
sioned 5/16/44.  Transferred  to  Russia  6/27/44. 

SC-1482 

Built  at  Rice  Bros.,  Rockport,  Tex. 

Keel  laid  5/18/43.  Launched  12/14/43.  Commis- 
sioned 6/27/44.  Transferred  to  Russia  8/8/44. 

SC-1483 

Built  at  Rice  Bros.,  Rockport,  Tex. 

Keel  laid  5/21/43.  Launched  12/16/43.  Commis- 

sioned 7/23/44.  Transferred  to  Russia  9/9/44. 

SC-1484 

Built  at  Daytona  Beach  Boat  Works,  Inc.,  Daytona 
Beach,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  7/10/43.  Launched  10/27/43.  Commis- 

sioned 4/12/44.  Transferred  to  Russia  5/9/44. 

SC-1485 

Built  at  Daytona  Beach  Boat  Works,  Inc.,  Daytona 
Beach,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  7/24/43.  Launched  11/30/43.  Commis- 

sioned 5/31/44.  Transferred  to  Russia  7/8/44. 

SC-1486 

Built  at  Daytona  Beach  Boat  Works,  Inc.,  Daytona 
Beach,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  8/5/43.  Launched  1/15/44.  Commissioned 
7/22/44.  Transferred  to  Russia  8/22/44. 

SC-1487 

Built  at  Daytona  Beach  Boat  Works,  Inc.,  Daytona 
Beach,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  9/23/43.  Launched  3/11/44.  Commissioned 
9/30/44.  Transferred  to  Russia  10/12/44. 

SC-1488 

Built  at  Elizabeth  City  Shipyard,  Elizabeth  City, 
N.C. 

Keel  laid  7/10/43.  Launched  8/24/43.  Commissioned 
4/6/44.  Transferred  to  Russia  5/19/44. 

SC-1489 

Built  at  Elizabeth  City  Shipyard,  Elizabeth  City, 
N.C. 

Keel  laid  8/4/43.  Launched  9/25/43.  Commissioned 
4/12/44.  Transferred  to  Russia  5/25/44. 

SC-1490 

Built  at  Elizabeth  City  Shipyard,  Elizabeth  City, 
N.C. 

Keel  laid  8/14/43.  Launched  10/16/43.  Commis- 
sioned 5/7/44.  Transferred  to  Russia  6/15/44. 

**  SC-1474  through  SC-1626  are  a continuation  of  the  SC-497 

Class. 
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SC-1491 

Built  at  Elizabeth  City  Shipyard,  Elizabeth  City, 
N.C. 

Keel  laid  8/25/43.  Launched  10/30/43.  Commis- 
sioned 7/15/4.  Transferred  to  Russia  8/30/44. 
SC-1492 

Built  at  Simms  Bros.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Keel  laid  6/23/43.  Launched  12/8/43.  Commisioned 
4/22/44.  Transferred  to  Russia  6/7/44. 

SC-1493 

Built  at  Simms  Bros.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Keel  laid  6/28/43.  Launched  2/22/44.  Commissioned 
6/12/44.  Transferred  to  Russia  7/28/44. 

SC-1494  through  SC-1495 

Construction  cancelled  9/17/43. 

SC-1496 

Built  at  Vinyard  Boat  Bldg.  Co.,  Milford,  Del. 

Keel  laid  6/5/43.  Launched  12/1/43.  Commissioned 
4/14/44.  Transferred  to  Russia  5/20/44. 

SC-1497 

Built  at  Vinyard  Boat  Bldg.  Co.,  Milford,  Del. 

Keel  laid  8/23/43.  Launched  5/4/44.  Commissioned 
7/11/44.  Transferred  to  Russia  8/23/44. 
SC-1498 

Built  at  Thomas  Knutson  SB  Corp.,  Halesite,  L.I., 
N.Y. 

Keel  laid  8/14/43.  Launched  3/21/44.  Commissioned 
5/15/44.  Transferred  to  Russia  6/24/44. 
SC-1499 

Built  at  Thomas  Knutson  SB  Corp.,  Halesite,  L.I., 
N.Y. 

Keel  laid  9/4/43.  Launched  4/27/44.  Commissioned 
8/3/44.  Transferred  to  Russia  9/22/44. 

SC-1500  and  SC-1501 

Construction  cancelled  9/17/43. 

SC-1502 

Built  at  Calderwood  Yacht  Yard  Inc.,  Manchester, 

Mass 

Keel  laid  7/14/43.  Launched  11/27/43.  Commis- 
sioned 6/1/44.  Transferred  to  Russia  7/18/44. 
SC-1503 

Built  at  Calderwood  Yacht  Yard  Inc.,  Manchester, 

Mass 

Keel  laid  8/14/43.  Launched  5/22/44.  Commissioned 
8/22/44.  Transferred  to  Russia  9/30/44. 

SC-1504 

Built  at  Donavan  Contracting  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 
Keel  laid  7/29/43.  Launched  4/16/44.  Commissioned 
5/31/44.  Transferred  to  Russia  7/11/44. 
SC-1505 

Built  at  Donavan  Contracting  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 
Keel  laid  7/30/43.  Launched  4/30/44.  Commis- 
sioned 6/29/44.  Transferred  to  Russia  8/20/44. 
SC-1506 

Built  at  Donavan  Contracting  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 
Keel  laid  8/7/43.  Launched  5/14/44.  Commissioned 
7/21/44.  Transferred  to  Russia  9/21/44. 

SC-1507 

Built  at  Harris  & Parsons  Inc.,  E.  Greenwich,  R.I. 
Keel  laid  7/15/43.  Launched  1/26/44.  Commissioned 
5/15/44.  Transferred  to  Russia  7/4/44. 

SC-1508 

Built  at  Harris  & Parsons  Inc.,  E.  Greenwich,  R.I. 
Keel  laid  8/12/43.  Launched  5/8/44.  Commissioned 
7/22/44.  Transferred  to  Russia  9/6/44. 


SC-1509 

Construction  cancelled  9/17/43. 

SC-1510 

Built  at  Perkins  & Vaughn,  Inc.,  Wickford,  R.I. 

Keel  laid  7/3/43.  Launched  12/9/43.  Commissioned 
5/18/44.  Transferred  to  Russia  7/7/44. 

SC-1511 

Built  at  Perkins  & Vaughn,  Inc.,  Wickford,  R.I. 

Keel  laid  7/12/43.  Launched  4/3/44.  Commissioned 
7/3/44.  Transferred  to  Russia  8/15/44. 

SC— 1512 

Built  at  Perkins  & Vaughn,  Inc.,  Wickford,  R.I. 

Keel  laid  7/27/43.  Launched  6/15/44.  Commissioned 
9/26/44.  Transferred  to  Russia  10/21/44. 

SC-1513  through  SC-1516 

Construction  cancelled  9/17/43. 

SC-1517 

Built  at  Petersen  Boat  Works,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. 

Keel  laid  8/14/43.  Launched  4/12/44.  Commis- 
sioned 6/3/44.  Transferred  to  Russia  7/6/44. 

SC-1518  through  SC-1520 

Construction  cancelled  9/17/43. 

SC-1521  through  SC-1545 

Construction  cancelled  9/1/43. 

SC-1627  1 

Built  at  Rijkswerf  Willemsoord,  Netherlands. 

Keel  laid  9/12/53.  Launched  2/24/54.  Completed 
8/6/54.  Transferred  to  the  Netherlands  8/54  as 
Balder  (P  802). 

SC-1628  1 

Built  at  Rijkswerf  Willemsoord. 

Keel  laid  10/10/53.  Launched  4/24/54.  Completed 
8/9/54.  Transferred  to  the  Netherlands  9/54  as 
Bulgia  (P  803) . 

SC-1629  1 

Built  at  Rijkswerf  Willemsoord. 

Keel  laid  2/24/54.  Launched  7/21/54.  Completed 
12/1/54.  Transferred  to  the  Netherlands  12/54  as 
Freyr  (P  804) . 

SC-1630  1 

Built  at  Rijkswerf  Willemsoord. 

Keel  laid  4/24/54.  Launched  10/2/54.  Completed 
2/3/55.  Transferred  to  the  Netherlands  2/55  as 
Hadda  (P  805) . 

SC-16311 

Built  at  Rijkswerf  Willemsoord. 

Keel  laid  7/21/54.  Launched  12/1/54.  Completed 
3/23/55.  Transferred  to  the  Netherlands  3/55  as 
He f ring  (P  806). 

SC-1632 

Built  at  South  Coast  Co.,  Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

Built  1954-55.  Transferred  to  Thailand  as  SC-31 
(later  SC-7). 

SC-1633 

Built  at  South  Coast  Co.,  Newnort  Beach,  Calif. 

Built  1954-55.  Transferred  to  Thailand  as  SC-32 
(later  SC-8). 

SC-1634 

Built  at  South  Coast  Co.,  Newnort  Beach,  Calif. 

Built  1954-55.  Transferred  to  Thailand  as  SC-33. 


1 Offshore  procurement  under  the  terms  of  the  Military  Defense 
Assistance  Pact.  Built  to  a Netherlands  design,  they  were  generally 
similar  to  American  SCs  in  characteristics  but  differed  in  appear- 
ance. 
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APPENDIX  II 


EAGLE-CLASS  PATROL  CRAFT  (PE) 


Late  in  1917,  the  Navy  realized  that  it 
needed  steel  ships  smaller  than  destroyers  but 
having  a greater  operational  radius  than  the 
wooden-hulled,  110-foot  submarine  chasers  de- 
veloped earlier  in  the  year.  The  submarine 
chasers’  range  of  about  900  miles  at  a cruising 
speed  of  10  knots  restricted  their  operations 
to  off-shore  antisubmarine  work  and  denied 
them  an  open-ocean  escort  capability.  Their 
high  consumption  of  gasoline  and  limited  fuel 
storage  also  were  handicaps. 

Attention  turned  to  building  steel  patrol  ves- 
sels. In  their  construction,  it  was  necessary  to 
eliminate  the  established  shipbuilding  facilities 
as  possible  sources  of  construction  as  they  were 
totally  engaged  in  the  building  of  destroyers, 
larger  warships,  and  merchant  shipping.  Ac- 
cordingly, a design  was  developed  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Construction  and  Repair  which  was 
sufficiently  simplified  to  permit  speedy  con- 
struction by  less  experienced  shipyards. 

Earlier,  in  June  1917,  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  had  summoned  auto-builder  Henry 
Ford  to  Washington  in  the  hope  of  getting  him 
to  serve  on  the  United  States  Shipping  Board. 
Wilson  felt  that  Ford,  with  his  knowledge  of 
mass  production  techniques,  could  immensely 
speed  the  building  of  ships  in  quantity.  Ap- 
prised of  the  need  for  antisubmarine  vessels  to 
combat  the  U-boat  menace,  Ford  declared : 
“What  we  want  is  one  type  of  ship  in  large 
numbers.”  On  7 November,  Ford  accepted 
membership  on  the  Shipping  Board  and  an 
active  advisory  role.  Examining  the  Navy’s 
plans  for  the  projected  steel  patrol  ships,  Ford 
urged  that  all  hull  plates  be  flat  so  that  they 
could  be  produced  quickly  in  quantity;  and  he 
also  persuaded  the  Navy  to  accept  steam  tur- 
bines instead  of  reciprocating  steam  engines. 

At  this  point,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Josephus 
Daniels  was  drawn  into  the  project.  He  recog- 
nized that  no  facilities  were  available  at  the 


Navy  yards  for  building  new  craft  and  asked 
Ford  if  he  would  undertake  the  task.  Ford 
agreed;  and,  in  January  1918,  he  was  directed 
to  proceed  with  the  building  of  100  of  them. 
Later  on,  12  more  were  added  for  delivery  to 
the  Italian  government. 

Ford’s  plan  for  building  the  ships  was  revo- 
lutionary. Establishing  a new  plant  on  the 
Rouge  River  on  the  outskirts  of  Detroit,  he 
proposed  to  turn  them  out  as  factory  products, 
using  mass  production  techniques,  and  employ- 
ing factory  workers.  He  would  then  send  the 
boats  by  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  to  the  Atlantic  coast.  However,  Ford  had 
little  part  in  the  design  of  the  boats.  Except 
for  his  insistence  upon  simple  plans  and  the 
use  of  steam  turbines,  he  contributed  little  of  a 
fundamental  nature  to  the  design  concept. 

The  assembly  plant  was  completed  in  five 
months,  and  the  first  keel  was  laid  in  May 
1918.  The  machinery  and  fittings  were  largely 
built  at  Ford’s  Highland  Park  plant  in  Detroit. 
At  first,  Ford  believed  that  boats  could  be  sent 
down  a continuously  moving  assembly  line  like 
automobiles.  The  size  of  the  craft  made  this 
too  difficult,  however,  and  a “step-by-step” 
movement  was  instituted  on  the  1,700-foot  line. 
The  first  Eagle  boat  was  launched  on  11  July. 
The  launching  of  these  200-foot  craft  was  a 
formidable  operation.  Not  built  on  ways  from 
which  they  could  slide  into  the  water,  the  hulls 
moved  slowly  from  the  assembly  line  on  enor- 
mous, tractor-drawn  flatcars.  They  were  then 
placed  on  a 225-foot  steel  trestle  alongside  the 
water’s  edge  which  could  be  sunk  20  feet  into 
the  water  by  hydraulic  action. 

The  original  contract  called  for  delivery  of 
100  ships  by  1 December  1918.  Although  the 
first  seven  boats  were  completed  on  schedule, 
succeeding  ones  did  not  follow  as  rapidly,  even 
though  the  labor  force  reached  4,880  by  July 
and  later  peaked  at  8,000.  The  chief  reasons 
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were  Ford’s  excessive  initial  optimism  and  the 
inexperience  of  labor  and  supervisory  person- 
nel in  shipbuilding.  Upon  the  signing  of  the 
Armistice  in  November  1918,  the  number  un- 
der contract,  previously  raised  from  100  to  112, 
was  cut  to  60.  Of  these,  seven  were  commis- 
sioned in  1918,  and  the  remaining  53  were  com- 
missioned in  1919.  The  entire  Eagle  Boat  op- 
eration came  briefly  under  challenge  by  Senator 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  of  Massachusetts  in  De- 
cember 1918.  At  the  ensuing  Congressional 
hearings,  Navy  officials  successfully  defended 
the  boats  as  being  a necessary  experiment  and 
well  made  while  Ford  profits  were  proved  to 
be  modest. 

The  term  “Eagle  Boat”  stemmed  from  a war- 
time Washington  Post  editorial  which  called 
for  “.  . . an  eagle  to  scour  the  seas  and  pounce 
upon  and  destroy  every  German  submarine.” 
However,  the  Eagle  Boats  never  saw  service 
in  World  War  I.  Reports  on  their  performance 
at  sea  were  mixed.  The  introduction,  at  Ford’s 
insistance,  of  flanged  plates  instead  of  rolled 
plates  facilitated  production  but  resulted  in 
sea-keeping  characteristics  which  were  far 
from  ideal.  In  the  first  years  after  the  war,  a 
number  of  them  were  used  as  aircraft  tenders. 
Despite  the  handicap  of  their  size,  they  serv- 
iced photographic  reconnaissance  planes  at 
Midway  in  1920  and  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
in  1921  before  being  supplanted  by  larger 
ships.  A number  of  the  Eagle  Boats  were 
transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard  in  1919,  and 


the  balance  were  sold  in  the  1930’s  and  early 
1940’s. 


GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

Length  overall:  200'9" 

Beam:  33'1" 

Maximum  speed : 18.32  k. 

Displacement:  615  t. 

Draft:  8' 6” 

Complement:  Officers,  5;  Enlisted,  56 
Propulsion:  Shafts,  1;  SHP,  2,500 
Engines:  Mfr.,  Poole;  Type,  Geared  Turbine 
Armament:  2 4"/50  cal.;  1 3"/50  cal.; 

2 .50  cal.  mg.;  1 Y-gun  (Eagles  4 through  7 only) 


NUMERICAL  SUMMARY* 


Eagle  No.  1 

Keel  laid  5/7/18.  Launched  7/11/18.  Commis- 

sioned 10/27/18.  Classified  as  PE-1  7/17/20.  Sold 
6/11/30. 

Eagle  No.  2 

Keel  laid  5/10/18.  Launched  8/19/18.  Commis- 

sioned 11/7/18.  Classified  PE-2  7/17/20.  Sold 
6/11/30. 

Eagle  No.  3 

Keel  laid  5/16/18.  Launched  9/11/18.  Commis- 

sioned 11/11/18.  Classified  as  PE-3  7/17/20.  Sold 
6/11/30. 

Eagle  No.  4 

Keel  laid  5/21/18.  Launched  9/15/18.  Commis- 

sioned 11/14/18.  Classified  as  PE-4  7/17/20.  Sold 
6/11/30. 

Eagle  No.  5 ** 

Keel  laid  5/28/18.  Launched  9/23/18.  Commis- 

sioned 11/19/18.  Classified  as  PE-5  7/17/20.  Sold 
6/11/30. 

Eagle  No.  6 

Keel  laid  6/3/18.  Launched  10/16/18.  Commis- 
sioned 11/21/18.  Classified  as  PE-6  7/17/20.  De- 
stroyed as  a target  on  11/30/34. 

* All  Eagle  Boats  were  built  at  Detroit.  Mich.,  by  the  Ford  Motor 

Co. 

**  Originally  allotted  to  Italy,  but  the  transfer  never  took  place. 


*• 


Eagle  No.  b2  in  1919. 
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Eagle  No.  7 

Keel  laid  6/8/18.  Launched  10/5/18.  Commissioned 
11/24/18.  Classified  as  PE-7  7/17/20.  Destroyed 
as  a target  on  11/30/34. 

Eagle  No.  8 

Keel  laid  6/10/18.  Launched  11/11/18.  Commis- 
sioned 10/31/19.  Classified  as  PE-8  7/17/20.  Sold 
4/1/31. 

Eagle  No.  9 

Keel  laid  6/17/18.  Launched  11/8/18.  Commis- 
sioned 10/27/19.  Classified  as  PE-9  7/17/20.  Sold 
5/26/30. 

Eagle  No.  10 

Keel  laid  7/6/18.  Launched  11/9/18.  Commissioned 
10/31/19.  Classified  as  PE-10  7/17/20.  Destroyed 
8/19/37. 

Eagle  No.  11 

Keel  laid  7/13/18.  Launched  11/14/18.  Commis- 
sioned 5/29/19.  Classified  as  PE-11  7/17/20.  Sold 
1/16/35. 

Eagle  No.  12 

Keel  laid  7/13/18.  Launched  11/12/18.  Commis- 
sioned 11/6/19.  Classified  as  PE-12  7/17/20.  Sold 
12/30/35. 

Eagle  No.  13 

Keel  laid  7/15/18.  Launched  1/9/19.  Commissioned 
4/2/19.  Classified  PE-13  7/17/20.  Sold  5/26/30. 

Eagle  No.  14 

Keel  laid  7/20/18.  Launched  1/23/19.  Commissioned 
6/17/19.  Classified  as  PE-14  7/17/20.  Destroyed 
as  a target  on  11/22/34. 

Eagle  No.  15  ** 

Keel  laid  7/21/18.  Launched  1/25/19.  Commis- 
sioned 6/11/19.  Classified  as  PE-15  7/17/20. 
Sold  6/14/34. 

Eagle  No.  16 

Keel  laid  7/22/18.  Launched  1/11/19.  Commissioned 
6/5/19.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard  late 
1919. 

Eagle  No.  17 

Keel  laid  8/3/18.  Launched  2/1/19.  Commissioned 
7/3/19.  Classified  as  PE-17  7/17/20.  Wrecked 
5/22/22  off  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

Eagle  No.  18 

Keel  laid  8/5/18.  Launched  2/10/19.  Commis- 
sioned 8/7/19.  Classified  as  PE-18  7/17/20.  Sold 
6/11/30. 

Eagle  No.  19 

Keel  laid  8/6/18.  Launched  1/30/19.  Commissioned 
6/25/19.  Classified  as  PE-19  7/17/20.  Destroyed 
8/6/46. 

Eagle  No.  20 

Keel  laid  8/26/18.  Launched  2/15/19.  Commissioned 
7/28/19.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard  late 
1919. 

Eagle  No.  21 

Keel  laid  8/31/18.  Launched  2/15/19.  Commissioned 
7/31/19.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard  late 
1919. 

Eagle  No.  22 

Keel  laid  9/5/18.  Launched  2/10/19.  Commissioned 
7/17/19.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard  late 
1919. 

Eagle  No.  23 

Keel  laid  9/11/18.  Launched  2/20/19.  Commis- 

sioned 6/19/19.  Classified  as  PE-23  7/17/20.  Sold 
6/11/30. 

Eagle  No.  24 

Keel  laid  9/13/18.  Launched  2/24/19.  Commis- 

sioned 7/12/19.  Classified  as  PE-24  7/17/20.  Sold 
6/11/30. 

Eagle  No.  25  ** 

Keel  laid  9/17/18.  Launched  2/19/19.  Commissioned 
6/30/19.  Lost  6/11/20. 


**  Originally  allotted  to  Italy,  but  the  transfer  never  took  place. 


Eagle  No.  26 

Keel  laid  9/25/18.  Launched  3/1/19.  Commissioned 
10/1/19.  Classified  as  PE-26  7/17/20.  Sold 

8/29/38. 

Eagle  No.  27 

Keel  laid  10/22/18.  Launched  3/1/19.  Commissioned 
7/14/19.  Classified  as  PE-27  7/17/20.  Sold 

6/4/46. 

Eagle  No.  28 

Keel  laid  10/23/18.  Launched  3/1/19.  Commis- 
sioned 7/28/19.  Classified  as  PE-28  7/17/20.  Sold 
6/11/30. 

Eagle  No.  29 

Keel  laid  11/18/18.  Launched  3/8/19.  Commis- 

sioned 8/20/19.  Classified  as  PE-29  7/17/20.  Sold 
6/11/30. 

Eagle  No.  30 

Keel  laid  11/19/18.  Launched  3/8/19.  Commissioned 
8/14/19.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard  in  late 
1919. 

Eagle  No.  31 

Keel  laid  11/19/18.  Launched  3/8/19.  Commis- 

sioned 8/14/19.  Classified  PE-31  7/17/20.  Sold 
5/18/23. 

Eagle  No.  32 

Keel  laid  11/30/18.  Launched  3/15/19.  Commis- 

sioned 9/4/19.  Classified  as  PE-32  7/17/20.  Sold 
3/3/47. 

Eagle  No.  33 

Keel  laid  12/4/18.  Launched  3/15/19.  Commis- 

sioned 9/4/19.  Classified  as  PE-33  7/17/20.  Sold 
6/11/30. 

Eagle  No.  34 

Keel  laid  1/8/19.  Launched  3/15/19.  Commissioned 
9/3/19.  Classified  as  PE-34  7/17/20.  Sold  6/9/32. 

Eagle  No.  35 

Keel  laid  1/13/19.  Launched  3/22/19.  Commissioned 
8/22/19.  Classified  as  PE-35  7/17/20.  Sold 
6/7/38. 

Eagle  No.  36 

Keel  laid  1/22/19.  Launched  3/22/19.  Commis- 
sioned 8/20/19.  Classified  as  PE-36  7/17/20.  Sold 
2/27/36. 

Eagle  No.  37 

Keel  laid  1/27/19.  Launched  3/25/19.  Commis- 
sioned 9/30/19.  Classified  as  PE-37  7/17/20.  Sold 
6/11/30. 

Eagle  No.  38 

Keel  laid  1/31/19.  Launched  3/29/19.  Commissioned 
7/30/19.  Classified  as  PE-38  7/17/20.  Sold 
3/3/47. 

Eagle  No.  39 

Keel  laid  2/3/19.  Launched  3/29/19.  Commissioned 
9/20/19.  Classified  as  PE-39  7/17/20.  Sold 

6/7/38 

Eagle  No.  40 

Keel  laid  2/7/19.  Launched  4/5/19.  Commissioned 
10/1/19.  Classified  as  PE-40  7/17/20.  Destroyed 
as  a target  on  11/19/34. 

Eagle  No.  41 

Keel  laid  2/20/19.  Launched  4/5/19.  Commissioned 
9/26/19.  Classified  as  PE-41  7/17/20.  Sold 

6/11/30. 

Eagle  No.  42 

Keel  laid  2/13/19.  Launched  5/17/19.  Commis- 

sioned 10/3/19.  Classified  as  PE-42  7/17/20.  Sold 
6/11/30. 

Eagle  No.  43 

Keel  laid  2/17/19.  Launched  5/17/19.  Commis- 

sioned 10/2/19.  Classified  as  PE-43  7/17/20.  Sold 
5/26/30. 

Eagle  No.  44 

Keel  laid  2/20/19.  Launched  5/24/19.  Commis- 

sioned 9/30/19.  Classified  as  PE-44  7/17/20.  Dis- 
posed of  5/14/38. 
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Eagle  No.  45  ** 

Keel  laid  2/20/19.  Launched  5/17/19.  Commis- 
sioned 10/2/19.  Classified  as  PE-45  7/17/20.  Sold 
6/11/30. 

Eagle  No.  46 

Keel  laid  2/24/19.  Launched  5/24/19.  Commis- 
sioned 10/3/19.  Classified  as  PE-46  7/17/20.  Sold 
12/10/36. 

Eagle  No.  47 

Keel  laid  3/3/19.  Launched  6/19/19.  Commis- 

sioned 10/4/19.  Classified  as  PE-47  7/17/20.  Sold 
12/30/35. 

Eagle  No.  48 

Keel  laid  3/3/19.  Launched  5/24/19.  Commis- 

sioned 10/8/19.  Classified  as  PE-48  7/17/20.  Sold 
on  10/10/46. 

Eagle  No.  49 

Keel  laid  3/4/19.  Launched  6/14/19.  Commis- 

sioned 10/10/19.  Classified  as  PE-49  7/17/20. 
Sold  9/20/30. 

Eagle  No.  50 

Keel  laid  3/10/19.  Launched  7/18/19.  Commis- 

sioned 10/6/19.  Classified  as  PE-50  7/17/20. 
Sold  6/11/30. 

Eagle  No.  51 

Keel  laid  3/10/19.  Launched  6/14/19.  Commis- 

sioned 10/2/19.  Classified  as  PE-51  7/17/20.  Sold 
8/29/38. 

Eagle  No.  52 

Keel  laid  3/10/19.  Launched  7/9/19.  Commissioned 
10/10/19.  Classified  as  PE-52  7/17/20.  Sold 
8/29/38. 

Eagle  No.  53 

Keel  laid  3/17/19.  Launched  8/13/19.  Commis- 

sioned 10/20/19.  Classified  as  PE-53  7/17/20. 
Sold  8/26/38. 


**  Originally  allotted  to  Italy,  but  the  transfer  never  took  place. 


Eagle  No.  54 

Keel  laid  3/17/19.  Launched  7/17/19.  Commis- 

sioned 10/10/19.  Classified  as  PE-54  7/17/20. 
Sold  5/26/30. 

Eagle  No.  55 

Keel  laid  3/17/19.  Launched  7/22/19.  Commis- 

sioned 10/10/19.  Classified  as  PE-55  7/17/20. 
Sold  3/3/47. 

Eagle  No.  56 

Keel  laid  3/25/19.  Launched  8/15/19.  Commissioned 
10/26/19.  Classified  as  PE-56  7/17/20.  Exploded 
and  sank  off  Portland,  Maine,  on  4/23/45. 

Eagle  No.  57 

Keel  laid  3/25/19.  Launched  7/29/19.  Commis- 

sioned 10/15/19.  Classified  as  PE-57  7/17/20. 
Sold  3/5/47. 

Eagle  No.  58 

Keel  laid  3/25/19.  Launched  8/2/19.  Commissioned 
10/20/19.  Classified  as  PE-58  7/17/20.  Disposed 
of  6/30/40. 

Eagle  No.  59 

Keel  laid  3/31/19.  Launched  4/12/19.  Commis- 
sioned 9/19/19.  Classified  as  PE-59  7/17/20.  Sold 
8/29/38. 

Eagle  No.  60 

Keel  laid  3/31/19.  Launched  8/13/19.  Commis- 
sioned 10/27/19.  Classified  as  PE-60  7/17/20. 
Sold  8/29/38. 

Eagle  No.  61  through  Eagle  No.  112  *** 

Construction  cancelled  11/30/18. 

***  Of  the  cancelled  ships.  Eagle  Boats  No.  65,  75,  85,  95,  105  and 

112  were  allotted  for  transfer  to  Italy. 
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